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COMMISSION    OF    INpiRI 


IKTO 


PEIMAEY   EDirCATION    (lEBLAND). 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  op  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick ;  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath  ;  Our  light  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris,  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ;  Oui-  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  in  Divinity;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Dease,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson, 
Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our 
Inspectors  of  Schools  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  Esquire, 
Profeasor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  ;  and  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Lawrence  Waldron,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  and  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or 
by  Private  Individuals,  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education  ;  to  inquire  also  into  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ;  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what 
Rules  now  in  force  in  the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  public  ; 
and  whether  any  and  what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  their  stead  with  respect 
to  such  schools,  and  to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending 
more  generally  to  Our  people  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

NOW,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed  you,  and  by  these  Presents  authorize  and 
appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  op  Povns,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of 
Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock, 
Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirby 
Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
cliaracter,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afibrded  by  the  several  institutions  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  Public  Funds,  by  Private 
Individuals,  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
also  to  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons 
have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to 
inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to 
Model  Schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in 
the  class  of  schools  called  Non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall  appear,  may 
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be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with  regard  to 
Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial  change 
could  be  effectiod  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers  employed 
in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  aflBiirs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  Our  Royal  intentions  into  effect.  We 
do,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  .more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever;^  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  apj>ear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Oath  or  Oaths  1,o  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
inquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  to  us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  severed  proceedings  as  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  do,  within  the  space 
of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can 
reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning 
the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriflfe, 
Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  OflBcers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus  Chichester  May,  Esquire, 
one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil  Dunne,  Esquire,  to  be  Secre- 
taries to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We 
require  you  to  us^  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-first 
year  of  Our  reign. 


By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign-Manual. 


a  komilly.j 
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LETTERS   PATENT 

ExTENDINa   THE   DURATION   OP   THE   COMMISSION   OF  InQUIRT   INTO   PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

(Ireland). 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick ;  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris,  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  in  Divinity;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
CowiE,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Dease,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson, 
Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our 
Inspectors  of  Schools  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Kirbt  Sullivan,  Esquire, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland ;  and  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Lawrence  Waldron,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

WHEREAS  We  did  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-first  Year  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  that  We  had 
deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mstruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  estabhshed  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or  by  Private  Individuals, 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education ;  to  enquire  also  into  the  practical  worldng  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland ;  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  Rules  now  in  force  in 
the  -Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  Public ;  and  whether  any  and 
what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  their  stead  with  respect  to  such  Schools,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  Our 
People  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

We  did  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  op  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl, 
Samuel,  Bishop  op  Mkath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  Willloi  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease, 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirbt  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence 
Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  then  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  PubUc  Funds,  by  Private  Individuals,  or  by 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  and  practical 
working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established, 
and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons  have  been  imwilling  to 
place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to  Model  Schools,  how 
far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Class  of 
Schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  should  appear,  may  be  best 
isupplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with  regard  to  j 
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Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers 
employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvements  could  be  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of 
its  aflfairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  those  Our  Royal  intentions  into  eflfect.  We 
did,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  fiiU 
power  and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you 
shall  judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the 
premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  graht  to  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part 
thereof  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  should  appear  requisite, 
to  administer  an  Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce 
upon  Oath  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  should  certify  to  Us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings  as  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  should  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  or  sooner 
if  the  same  could  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  pro- 
ceedings under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  together  with  what  you  should 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  did  further  will  and  command,  and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  ordain,  that 
Our  said  now  reciting  Commission  should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  Our 
said  Conamissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  should  and  might  from  time  to  time 
proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  should  not  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  for  the  assistance  of  Our  said  Commissioners  in  the  due  execution  of  that  Our 
Commission,  We  did  make  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus 
Chichester  Mat,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil 
Dunne,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretaries  to  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  attend  Our  said  Com- 
missioners whose  services  and  assistance  We  required  them  to  use  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  should  require,  as  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  reference  being  thereunto  had  will 
more  fully  and  at  large  appear. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our 
said  Commission  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals, 
the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Commission,  together 
with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as 
aforesaid  has  expired,  but  Our  said  Commissioners  have  not,  nor  have  any  three  or  more 
of  them  certifiedf  unto  Us  their  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  ssod  Commission. 

AND  WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted  by 
Our  said  Conamission,  and  to  grant  to  Our  said  Conmiissioners  further  time  to  certify 
xmto  Us  their  several  proceedings  imder  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
and  of  these  Presents. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  CTeat  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed  you,  and  by  these  presents 
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authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunravenand  Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes, 
William  Kirbt  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  COMMISSIONERS,  to 
enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several 
Institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public 
Funds,  by  Private  Individuals  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious 
Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire 
into  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies 
and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system, 
and  also  to  enquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  National  System  which  relates 
to  Model  Schools  and  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and 
also  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
Teachers  in  the  class  oi  Schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 
appear,  may  be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board 
with  regard  to  Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more 
widely  the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected 'in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of 
Teachers  employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  Our  Royal  intentions  into  effect.  We 
do,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  fiill  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  Oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  writings  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

AND  We  do  further  declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  adopt  as  part  of  the 
evidence  and  proceedings  under  this  present  Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence, 
information,  and  proceedings,  received  and  taken  by  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
imder  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Commission,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under 
your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together 
with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and  taken,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  contained  in  this  Our  present  Commission. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  to  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  as  the  same  shall 
be  completed  ;  and  do,  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  March,  in  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  to  Us, 
in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents, 
together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry 
as  aforesaid.  ^  ^ 
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AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Conmiission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
hereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  herein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Sheriffe, 
Mayors,  Bailiflfe,  Constables,  OflScers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  of  the  said  George  Augustus  Chichester  Mat  and  David  Basil  Dunne  to 
be  Secretaries  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance 
We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at   Westminster,  the  Thirty-first  day  of  March  in  the  Thirty- 
second  year  of  Our  reigiL 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign-ManuaL 

C.  EOMILLY, 
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LETTEES   PATENT 

Further  EXTBNDiKa  the  Duration  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary 

Education  (Ireland).  • 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick ;  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock;  Out  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris,  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  in  Divinity;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
CowiE,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  one  of  Our.  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Dease,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson, 
Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott 
Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  Esquire,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Lawren<3e  Waldron,  Esquire, 
greeting : 

WHEREAS  We  did  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-first  Year  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  that  We  had 
deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  established  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or  by  Private  Individuals, 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education;  lo  enquire  also  into  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland;  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  Rules  now  in  force  in 
the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  Public;  and  whether  any  and 
what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  their  stead  with  respect  to  such  Schools,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  Our 
People  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

We  did  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl, 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease, 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence 
Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  then  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  by  Private  Individuals,  or  by 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  and  practical 
working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established, 
and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to 
place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to  Model  Schools,  how 
far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
afi  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  class  of 
sdhLOols  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  should  appear,  may  be  best 
supplied^  and  also  how   far  the  Rules  of  the  said  Natioiual   Board  with  regard  to 
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Eeligious  Teachiug  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers 
employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  could  be  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  those  Our  Eoyal  intentions  into  effect.  We 
did,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  ftJl 
power  and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you 
should  judge  necessary  by  whom  you  might  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the 
premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part 
thereof  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  should  appear  requisite, 
to  administer  an  oath  or  oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you.  fiill  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce 
upon  oath  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books, 
Papers,  and  other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  should  certify  to  Us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings  as  the  same  should  be  completed,  and  should  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  or  sooner 
if  the  same  could  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  pro- 
ceedings under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  together  with  what  you  should 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  did  further  will  and  command,  and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  ordain,  that 
Our  said  now  reciting  Commission  should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  thait  Our 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  should  and  might  from  time  to  time 
proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  should  not  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  a^oumment. 

AND  for  the  assistance  of  Our  said  Commissioners  in  the  due  execution  of  that  Our  Com- 
mission, We  did  make  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus  Chichester 
May,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil  Dunne,  Esquire,  to 
be  Secretaries  to  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  attend  Our  said  Commissioners  whose 
services  and  assistance  We  required  them  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  should 
require,  as  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  reference  being  thereunto  had  will  more  fully  and 
at  large  appear. 

AND  WHEREAS  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Tliirty-first 
day  of  March,  in  the  Thirty-second  year  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  Our  hereinbefore 
recited  Commission,  of  the  Fouiteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-first  yeai-  of 
Our  Reign,  and  that  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were,  by  Our 
said  last  mentioned  Commission,  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us,  under  your 
hands  and  seals,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Com- 
mission, together  wi  oh  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such 
enquiry  as  aforesaid  had  expired,  but  that  Our  said  Commissioners  had  not,  nor  had  any 
three  or  more  of  them,  certified  unto  Us  their  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our 
said  Commission,  and  that  We  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted 
by  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  grant  to  Our  said  Commissioners  further  time  to  certify 
unto  Us  their  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
We  did  by  the  now  reciting  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  AVindham,  Earl  op  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl, 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
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Kaiib^  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease, 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron, 
to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  several  matters  aforesaid,  and  did  ^ve  and 
grant  unto  you  Our  said  Commissioners  such  and  the  like  powers  and  authorities  as 
Avere  contained  and  expressed  in  Our  said  firstly  recited  Commission,  and  we  did 
declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you  to  adopt  as  part  of  the  evidence  under  the  now  reciting 
Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence,  information,  and  proceedings,  received  and  taken 
by  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  under  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Commission, 
and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning 
the  premises,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and  taken  under  or 
by  wtue  of  the  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  the  now  reciting  Commission. 

AND  We  thereby  declared  Our  pleasure  to  be,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
upon  enquiry  into  the  premises,  should  certify  to  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your 
hands  and  seals  your  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  now  reciting  Com- 
mission as  the  same  should  be  completed,  and  should  on  or  before  the  First  day  ot 
March,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  could  reason- 
ably be,  certify  to  Us  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  your  Proceedings  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  now  reciting  Commission  together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our 
said  lastly  recited  Commission  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us  under  your 
,  hands  and  seals,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  several 
Commissions  together,  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises 
upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid  has  expired,  but  Our  said  Commissioners  have  not,  nor 
have  any  three  or  more  of  them  certified  unto  Us  their  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue 
of  Our  said  several  Commissions. 

AND  WHEREAS  on  or  about  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Sixty-nine  the  said  George  Augustus  Chichester  May  resigned  his  office 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  our  said  Commission. 

AND  WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted  by 
Our  said  sevei-al  Commissions,'  and  to  grant  to  you  Our  said  Commissioners  further 
time  to  certify  unto  Us  your  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  several 
recited  Letters  Patent  and  of  these  Presents. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  op  Powis,  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  op  Meath,  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes, 
William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  COMMISSIONERS,  ta 
enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  Instruction  afibrded  by  the  several 
Institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public 
Funds,  by  Private  Individuals  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Rehgiou& 
Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especiaUv  to  enquire 
into  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Boai'd  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies 
and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system, 
and  also  to  enquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  National  System  which  relates 
to  Model  Schools  and  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and 
also  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
teachers  in  the  class  of  Schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 
appear,  may  be  best  supphed,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board 
with  regard  to  Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more 
widely  the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of 
teachers  employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs. 
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I  AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  cany  these  Our  Royal  Intentions  into  effect,  We 

do,  by  these  Presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

1  AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 

I  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  tiiereof  by 

I  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Elingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  fiiU  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  bv  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  Oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and 
other  writings  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

AND  We  do  further  declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  adopt  as  part  of  the 
evidence  and  proceedings  under  this  present  Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence, 
information,  and  procecmngs,  received  and  taken  by  you,  or  any  thi-ee  or  more  of  you, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  two  several  hereinbefore  recited  Commissions  or  either  of 
them,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and 
taken,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  this  Our  present 
Commission. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  unto  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  severed  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  as  the  same  shall 
be  completed ;  and  do,  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  June,  m  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  to  Us, 
in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  several 
hereinbefore  recited  Commissions  and  of  these  presents.  Together  with  what  you  shall 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
hereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  herein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriff, 
Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  OflScers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  of  the  said  Dayib  R^sil  Ditnne  to  be  Secretary  to  this  Oux  Commission,  and 
to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent  . 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westndnstery  the  First  day  of  April  in  the  Thirty-third 
year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign-Manual,         •  . 

G  ROMILLY. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mat  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

WE  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  on  the  14th  January,  1868,  "to  Date  and 
*'  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions 
*'  established  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  or  primary  education,"  and  "to 
"  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  "  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  "  the  benefits  of  such  education/'  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  the 
following  report : — 

The  extent  of  our  investigation  is  determined  by  your  Majesty's  commands  to  us,  *'to  terms  of  the 
"  inquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  ^<>™™"«^<>" 
"  institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  paii;  from  the  pubUc 
"  funds,  by  private  individuals,  or  by  volimtary  societies  or  subscribers,  or  religious 
*'  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  or  primary  education,  and  especially  to  inquire 
"  into  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
"  Ireland,  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
''  the  objects  for  which  it  was  estabhshed,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  societies 
"  and  patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion  with  its  system, 
"  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  system  which 
"  relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement, 
"  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
"  teachers  in  the  class  of  schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 
'^  appear,  may  be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with 
"  regard  to  religious  teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely 
'*the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  fiirther  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
"  change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  teachers 
"  employed  in  National  schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in 
"  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of 
"its  affairs." 

The  inquiry  occupies  a  wide  range,  and  includes  all  primary  or  elementary  education  its  scope; 
ot  whatever  kind,  and  however  provided.  The  schools  in  which  elementary  instruction 
is  given,  divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes :  those  which  are  assisted  by  funds 
provided  out  of  the  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  National  education  in 
Ireland ;  and  those  which  receive  no  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The  former 
class  comprises  all  the  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  those  only ;  all 
other  kiiKb  of  elementary  schools,  however  supported  and  managed,  belong  to  the 
latter  class. 

With  r^ard  to  the  schools  under  the  National  Board,  information  was  accessible  Schools  con- 
through  official  channels.     In  the  case  of  the  other  class  of  elementary  schools  which  ^^^^Vuh 
are  not  under  the  National  Board,  or  aided  by  State  fiinds,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  National 
secure  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  the  good-wifl  and  co-operation     *^*^' 
of  the  persons  under  whose  management  they  are  conducted.     Accordingly  we  oommu- 
nicated  with  the  societies  or  bodies  with  wmch  those  schools  are  connected,  with  the 
view  of  ascei-taining  what  assistance  they  could  afford  us,  and  whom  they  would  propose 
to  be  examined  as  witnesses  to  give  information  as  to  their  respective  operations. 

One  of  the  points  which  Your  Majesty  conmaanded  us  to  inquire  into  was,  "  The  means  of 
causes  or  reasons  why  certain  societies  and  patrons  have  been  imwilling  to  ^ce  their  ^Soni^to 
schools  in  connexion  with "  the  system  of  the  National  Board.    The  Church  Education  Board, 
Society  and  the   Christian  Brothers  being  the  principal   bodies  whose  schools  are 
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not  connected  with  the  National  Board,  we  caused  letters  to  be  addressed  to  them 
requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  "  the  reasons  which  have  prevented 
them  from  availing  themselves  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board." 

As  the  private  patrons  who  "have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion 
with "  the  National  system  are  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  Roman  Catholic  communities,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  reasons  of  their  unwillingness  are  the  same  as  those  which  influence  the  Church 
Education  Society  or  the  Christian  Brothers.  Hence,  we  believe  that  the  statements 
which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  those  two  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  complete 
expressions  of  the  causes  and  motives  why  certain  classes  and  individuals  in  Ireland 
object  to  place  the  schools  which  they  manage  within  the  system  of  the  National  Board* 

Of  corporations  administering  endowments  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  the 
representatives  of  three,  viz.  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  came  before  the  Commission  and  explained 
the  prmciples  upon  which  their  schools  are  conducted.  The  same  course  was  adopted  by 
the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  statements  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  and  by  the  Christian  Brothers  embody  the  chief  grounds  of  objection 
felt  against  the  National  system  of  education  by  all  those  societies  or  individuals, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  respectively,  who  have  abstained  from  placing  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board  the  schools  over  which  they  have  any  influence  or 
control.  Some  of  the  societies  or  individuals  referred  to  carry,  we  believe,  their  objections 
beyond  what  is  set  out  in  those  statements,  but  none  fall  short  of  them. 

As  the  National  system  of  education  was  the  chief  matter  of  inquiry,  we  determined 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  ask  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to 
state  their  collective  opinion  on  the  several  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  was  directed  by  the  Letters  Patent.  The  National  Board  declined  to 
express  any  collective  opinion,  and  contented  themselves  with  promising  "  to  supply  the 
fullest  information  that  can  be  furnished  through  their  official  documents,  and  through 
the  oral  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  several  officers  of  it." 

We  will  presently  state  what  steps  we  took  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  were  thus  placed  at  our  disposal. 

A  circular  letter  was  then  addressed  to  every  Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
enclosing  the  same  memorandum  which  had  been  already  forwarded  to  the  collective 
Board,  and  requesting  the  expression  of  his  opinion  not  only  upon  the  points  included 
within  the  memorandum,  but  also  upon  any  other  matters  connected  with  the  opera- 
tionis  of  the  National  Board  which  were  not  referred  to  in  it. 

The  Commissioners  who  replied  to  this  circular  were  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
(Right  Hon.  ITiomas  O'Hagan),  and  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Longfield.  We  must  add  that 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  who  are 
members  of  this  Commission,  have  seats  likewise  at  the  National  Board,  and  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National  Board, 
appeared  before  us  on  six  days,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  large  store  of  information 
with  the  greatest  readiness. 

The  religious  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  produced  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  ill 
that  country.  We  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  communicate  the  Commission  which 
we  had  received  to  the  heads  of  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  to  request 
their  co-operation  in  conducting  our  inquiry.  We  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  to  the 
Moderators  and  Presidents  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  religious  bodies,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Commission,  and  expressing  our  hope  that  in  the  conduct  of  our  inquiry 
we  might  have  the  advantage  of  their  assistance,  and  receive  from  them  such  facilities 
as  their  position  and  office  enabled  them  to  aflford.  Several  of  the  personages  to  whom 
this  letter  was  sent  contented  themselves  with  acknowledging  its  receipt  merely,  indicat- 
ing at  most  in  a  general  way  the  direction  of  their  opinions  upon  primary  education. 
One  only — ^the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry — addressed  to  the  Commissioners  a 
detailed  statement,  expressing  his  views  as  to  some  portions  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Board,  and  suggesting  certain  alterations. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  inquiry  it  was  thought  advisable  to  renew  this  invitation  to 
the  Bishops,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  could  not  personally  attend  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  they  would  address  some  written  statement  of  their  opinions  or  depute 
some  person  who  might  represent  their  views.  Nearly  all  the  Bishops  acknowledged 
its  receipt  in  courteous  terms.    A  few  sent  replies  which  contained  a  personal  statement 
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of  opinion.  Some  suggested  the  names  of  persons  who  could  give  useful  evidence.  Some  iktrodcctiok 
■of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  referred  to  the  Church  Education  Society  as 
embodying  their  views  of  what  a  sound  system  of  primary  education  should  be ;  and 
the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  of  Down  and  Connor  attended  personally,  and  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  referred  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  to  correspondence  which  had,  upon  diflferent 
occasions,  passed  between  them  and  Your  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  which  has  been 
already  published;  and  especially  to  a  letter^  addressed  upon  1 8th  March,  1860,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  also  to  another 
letter^  under  date  14th  January,  1866,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  then 
Your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  At  diflferent 
periods  also  of  the  Commission,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  CuUen,  Bishop  Keane,  and 
Bishop  Dorrian,  attended  personally  and  gave  evidence. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  authorities  of  some  of  the 
other  denominations,  when  acknowledging  our  original  circular  letter,  submitted  to  us  and  from 
lists  of  witnesses  whom  they  proposed  for  examination,  as  representing  their  respective  ^'^®^ 
T^iews  upon  most  of  the  points  of  the  inquiry.     We  subsequently  selected  certain  persons 
out  of  those  lists  and  examined  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  investigation  with  which  your  Majesty 
charged  us,  was  "  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
several  institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland  for  the  pui-pose  of  elementary  or  primary 
education." 

When  we  entered  upon  our  inquiry  we  found  that  there  existed  much  information 
respecting  detached  portions  of  this  subject ;  but  not  such  as  could  constitute  a  complete 
account  of  the  state  of  education  of  any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  any  distnct  in 
the  country. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  published  a  mass  of  detailed  infor- 
mation, some  of  which  is  highly  valuable,  but  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  contained  in  the 
reports  which  they  have  annually  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  appen- 
dices. Those  reports  contain  statistical  statements  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  appendices  are  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  exti'acts  from  the 
reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  of  National  schools.  This  collection  of  annual  reports 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  very  complete  and  thorough  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  7«i"a»'i«  i>ut 
of  elementary  education :  but  it  is  in  fact  partial.  The  Inspectors  are  Inspectors  of  ^^^'""^^  ^^' 
National  schools  only.  They  have  no  experience  of  the  schools  not  connected  with 
the  Board,  some  of  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  inspected  at  all.  They  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, whose  oflBcers  they  are,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature,  circumstances,  or 
position  of  those  schools  ;  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
population  actually  avails  itself  of  the  existing  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  what 
proportion  grows  up  in  ignorance. 

The  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  is  valuable,  and  its 
Inspectors  may  be  well  qualified  to  pronoimce  an  opinion  upon  the  various  questions 
which  come  within  their  cognizance,  but  conclusions  drawn  from  those  sources  must  be 
necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete,  because  dealing  with  only  a  portion  of  our  subject : 
they  would  also  be  open  to  exception  on  other  grounds.  Your  Majesty  had  "  especially'' 
charged  us  to  examine  into  "  the  practical  wording  of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,"  and  to  inquire  "  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects 
^^or  which  it  was  established ;"  while,  therefore,  reference  is  indispensable  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  oflBcers  as  witnesses  and  narrators  of  what  has  been  done  through 
the  National  system,  yet  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  position  of  judges  to  decide  upon 
the  soundness  and  usefiilness  of  their  own.  work  and  acmiinistration. 

We  therefore  considered  it  was  necessary  that,  independently  of  the  oflBcial  and 
special  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  we  should  ourselves  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools 
throughout  Ireland. 

Suoi  an  inquiry  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  viz. : — 

An  examination  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
several  kinds  of  primary  schools,  ascertaining  what  subjects  are  taught  in  them, 
and  especially  how  they  are  taught,  and  whether  the  children  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them,  and  to  what  extent. 

An  accurate  enumeration,  if  possible,    (a)  of  the  number  of  elementary  schools 

01  the  number  of  children  who  receive 


meatiB  to  sup- 
plement them, 


actually  existing  in  Ireland,  and  (6) 
struction  in  them, 

'  See  injira,  page  162, 


in- 


*  If^flra,  page  185. 
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lyrtftooponoH       The  former  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  investigation  into  the  Qiuzlity  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  latter  an  investigation  into  its  Quantity, 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  former  inquiry — into  the  quahty  of  the  elementary  instruction. 

—we  followed  the  precedents  of  the  Conunissions  on  English  and  Scottish  education, 

and  appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ten  Assistant  Commissioners, 

by  Aarfstant     to  each  of  whom  a  selected  district  was  assigned,  within  which  he  was  directed  to  conduct 

CommMrioners  ^  thorough  investigation  into  all  the  circimistances  connected  with  Primary  Education. 

The  instructions  which  we  prepared  for  their  guidance  in  this  inquiry  are  printed 

in  the  volume  which  contains  their  reports. 

In  assigning  districts  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  we  were  desirous  of  selecting 
localities  which  would  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  country  at  large,  and  we  took 
into  account  the  principal  circmnstances  which  seemed  likely  to  influence  the  general 
social  condition  of  the  population,  especially  in  respect  of  education. 
^    They  comprised : — 

in  ten  selected  1.  One  metropolitan  district,  including  Dublin  and  a  portion  of  its  suburbs,  to 

^'^*"^^  which  were  added  the  seaport  of  Drogheda,  and  a  few  places  in  Wicklow, 

some  towards  the  sea  coast,  and  others  near  the  mountains. 
,  2.  The  city  of  Cork,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  stretching  along  the 

seaboard  from  Bantry  to  Queenstown. 

3.  The  manufactuiing  district  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood. 

4.  The  mixed  district  of  Londonderry  and  its  neighbourhood,  comprising  Coleraine 

and  the  north-western  portion  of  Donegal. 

5.  Limerick  and  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  chiefly  an  agricultural  popu- 

lation. 

6.  Waterford,  comprising  the  towns  of  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  New  Ross, 

Thurles,  Portlaw  and  Castlecomer,  and  including  chiefly  a  town  population. 

7.  8,  and  9.  The  three  mountain  districts  of  Donegal,  West  Connaught,  and  Kerry ; 

localities  which  have  nothing  but  their  mountainous  character  in  common. 
West  Connaughtpossessed  a  special  feature  of  interest  in  being  a  locality  where 
the  religious  difficulties  affecting  education  had  shown  themselves  in  a  very 
distinct  form. 
10.  The  central  district,  of  which  Parsonstown,  Mullingar,  and  Maryborough  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  places.  Its  population  is  almost  exclusively  rural,  the 
towns  being  small,  and  their  inhabitants  being  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
their  relations  with  the  country  folk.  The  people  are  pretty  nearly  divided 
between  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  occupations  connected  with  the  rearing 
of  cattle. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  commenced  their  inquiries  a  little  after  Midsummer, 
1868,  and  had  all  completed  them  by  November  of  the  same  year.  They  sent  in  their 
reports  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring. 

Information  was  afforded  to  them  upon  all  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  by  almost 
everyone  to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpose,  though  they  had  no  compulsory  powers. 
who  tested  the  In  morc  than  one  instance,  where  a  previous  inquiry  had  not  been  well  received,  the 
K5SmcUon:  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district  met  with  a  frank  reception,  and  obtained  all  the 
information  which  he  desired.  The  only  exception  to  the  otherwise  uniform  faqility 
afforded  to  them  was  in  the  case  of  some  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Mayo  and  Galw&5^ 
admission  to  which  was  refused  to  Mr.  Jack,  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  explaineo^N 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  report. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  that  with  reference  to  ten  districts  distributed  air 
over  the  country,  and  selected  so  as  to  include  populations  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
occupation  that  exists  in  Ireland,  and  placed  in  very  different  conditions — social,  reli- 
gious, and  economical — we  have  collected  information  sufficiently  complete  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and  as  to  many  circumstaiices  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  teachers  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  state  of  elementary 
education. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Assistant  Conamissioners  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with 
which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

The  quantity  of  primary  education  existing  in  Ireland — at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  number  and  various  hinds  of  elementary  schools  in  actual  operation,  and  the  number 
of  children  who  actually  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  instruction-r-was 
ascertained  by  a  distinct  process, 
and  by  a  The  importance  of  this  matter  was  made  clear  to  us  upon  the  very  threshold  of  our 

^hT^anulT    inquiry.     At  our  first  meeting  it  was  suggested  that,  following  the  precedent  of  the  late 
Scottish  Education  Commission,  information  should  be  specially  collected  concerning 
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the  number  of  children  actually  receiving  elementary  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  toraoDuonQw 
schools  in  which  such  education  was  given.  Independently  of  general  reasons  for  such 
a  proceeding,  it  was  specially  advisable  on  account  of  questions  which  had  been  raised 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  annually  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  as  beiag  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  connected  with  the 
National  Board,  or  as  having  made  an  average  attendance  at  school  during  the  year.  It 
was  of  great  consequence  that  those  annual  returns  of  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education  should  be  confronted  with  an  authentic  return  of  actual  attendance. 
Moreover  there  was  no  other  trustworthy  or  authentic  way  by  which  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained how  many  children  were  being  educated  in  elementaiy  schools  not  connected 
with  the  National  Board. 

A  reference  to  what  had  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  Educational  Census  taken  conditions  of 
under  the  authority  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1861,  showed  that  there  were  three  Jjg^^*** 
things  which  we  should  bear  in  mind  when  determining  how  the  enumeration  of  the 
children  in  primary  schools  should  be  carried  out  for  our  purposes. 

In  the  fii'st  place  it  was  essential  that  this  enumeration  should  be  made  through 
some  responsible  agency  specially  deputed  for  the  purpose,  of  whose  impartiality 
there  could  be  no  suspicion.  The  value  of  any  comparisons,  and  of  any  deductions 
as  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  country,  which  might  be  founded  upon  the 
returns  of  such  attendance,  must  depend  upon  the  impartiality  and  independence 
of  the  machinery  through  which  they  should  have  been  collected.  A  record  of 
attendance  ought  to  be  derived  from  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  National 
system  of  education,  because  the  attendance  must  be  reckoned  not  only  in  National 
schools,  but  in  all  primary  schools  of  whatever  kind.  In  other  words,  this  numbering 
of  the  children  in  attendance  at  schools,  to  be  really  trustworthy,  should  be  an  act  of 

Personal  observation  of  some  impartial  authority  independent  of  the  influences  of  the 
rational  Board  or  Societies,  and  of  Managers,  Teachers,  or  Parents. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  also  essential  that  this  enumeration  of  attendance  in  the 
schools  should  be  carried  out  by  a  rigidly  simultaneous  reckoning,  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  compare  the  numbers  attending  the  difterent  schools.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  the  day  chosen  should  not  be  one  which  could  be  generally  or  even 
largely  complained  of,  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  happened  unfortunately  at  the 
census  of  1861,  an  oversight  which  rendered  a  second  special  school  census  indispensable. 
The  day  fixed  upon  for  reckoning  the  scholars  should  be  a  day  upon  which  a  fair  attend- 
ance might  be  generally  expected. 

A  third  lesson  taught  by  the  experience  of  1861,  was  that  the  managers  and  teachers 
should  not  have  notice  beforehand  of  the  day  upon  which  the  numbers  of  their  scholars 
were  to  be  reckoned,  and  consequently  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them- 
selves "to  procure  a  full  attendance  for  that  day,"  as  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1861 
considered  to  have  been  extremely  probable  in  the  case  of  their  second  enumeration. 

The  first  and  second  considerations  mentioned  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  that  the  Reason*  for 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  would  be  the  proper  agency  to  employ  for  making  the  c^S^^^i^! 
contemplated  enumeration.  They  are  an  independent  torce,  responsible  to  their  officers  for 
their  fidelity  and  integrity,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  impartiality  of 
the  return  furnished  by  them  would  be  beyond  question.  Their  numbers  and. their 
distribution  all  over  Ireland,  afforded  special  facihties  for  making  a  simultaneous 
enumeration.  The  Constabulary  organization  suggested  a  most  easy  and  obvious  method 
of  reckoning  the  schools,  and  classifying  them  according  to  their  localities.  The 
^hole  of  Ireland  is  distributed  into  Constabulary  districts.  As  each  district  com- 
prises a  certain  number  of  Constabulary  stations,  within  the  area  assigned  to  some  one 
or  other  of  which  everv  inch  of  ground  in  the  district  must  be  found,  every  school-house 
in  Ireland  must  be  witnin  the  area  of  some  Constabulary  station. 

The  concealment  <!^  the  date  upon  which  the  proposed  educational  census  afaotiidtbie 
taken  was  secured  by  confiding  the  operation  to  the  Constabulary;  the  habit  of  reQeiying 
and  executing  confidential  instructions,  and  the  feeling  of  respon^ility  would  eoiim&iytly 
-fit  them  for  me  reticence  which  was  needed. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  we  conferred  with  the  Inspector-  Method 
General  of  Constabulary,  and  arranged  with  him  that  the  men  under  Jbis  oomgoaod,  ^^^^^ 
should  undertake  the  duty  of  collectmg  this  information.     The  return  to  be  thus  col- 
lected was  to  include *  'J       \v    -    .  ..  i     > 


1^:! 


The  names  and  localities  of  all  existing  elementary  sdiooUi. 

A  census  of  attendance  on  some  given  day  to  be  privately  agreed  upon. 


Having  a^eed  upon  the  outline  of  the  jdan  for  preparing  the  r^om,  our  secretaries 
were  charged  with  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  it  out     The  details  of  the 
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ijiTRODucrioK  arrangements  required  careful  consideration  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  proceeding 
was,  in  many  respects,  without  precedent.  On  former  occasions,  when  an  education^ 
census  of  the  country  was  taken,  the  enumerators  were  not  called  upon  to  distinguish 
between  various  kinds  of  schools,  or  to  classify  them  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
instruction.  They  visited  all  indiscriminately  of  whatever  kind,  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  subjects  which  were  taught  The  Constabu- 
lary were  now  directed  to  count  up  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country — a 
task  which  involved  on  their  part  the  discrimination  of  those  schools  that  limited  their 
efforts  to  primary  instruction  from  others  of  a  higher  character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  preparation  of  the  forms,  according  to  which  the  proposed  information 
should  be  collected  by  the  Constabulary,  was  a  matter  of  much  care  and  anxiety. 
One  of  our  Secretaries  was  in  almost  daily  communication  on  the  subject  with  the 
Constabulary  Office ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  attention,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  Constabulary  authorities,  and  especially  by  the  Inspector-General  and 
Mr.  Browning,  the  Chief  Clerk,  that  a  satisfactory  result  was  obtained. 
Emmieration  The  actual  issuc  of  the  forms  for  the  enumeration  of  the  schools  took  place  towards 
?\prit*?«cS!  *^®  ^^d  ^f  April,  1868 ;  and  so  well  managed  was  the  operation,  that  the  returns  were 
completed  and  sent  into  our  office  by  the  middle  of  May.  We  had  thus  collected 
the  first  portion  of  the  materials  necessary  for  determining  the  quantity  of  primary 
education  in  Ireland  ;  namely,  authentic  returns  of  all  the  schools  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, in  every  part  of  the  country,  distinguished  according  to  their  various  locaUties  and 
kinds. 

The  numbering  of  the  children  in  actual  attendance  at  the  schools  was  the  next 
step.  The  time  most  suitable  for  taking  the  numbers  had  to  be  determined.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  general  census  in  1861,  the  taking  of  those  numbers  was  twice 
essayed.  The  first  effort  was  in  connexion  with  the  general  census  of  the  population 
taken  for  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1861,  special  forms  being  left  at  each  school,  upon 
which  were  to  be  entered  by  the  Head  of  the  School  the  pupils  who  made  an  attendance 
during  the  week  ended  13th  April,  1861.  Before  the  returns  collected  in  this  way 
could  have  been  examined,  the  Census  Commissioners  determined  to  institute  a  fredi 
enumeration  of  school  children,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

"  The  supplemental  school  forms  .  .  .  were  issued  in  consequence  of  a  communication  addressed  to  us 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Hational  Edueation  in  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  returns  for  the  week  ended  April 
13th,  1861,  did  not  represent  the  true  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  National  Schools,  as  the  Easter  holi- 
days had  only  just  then  terminated,  and  the  pupils  had  not  generally  resumed  attendance.  Considering  it  right, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  afford  not  only  to  tJie  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of  education^ 
but  to  all  schools  whatsoever  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  a  return,  we  distributed — ^with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government — and  after  due  notice  to  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  and  the  heads  of  the'several 
educational  systems,  these  additional  forms."' 

This  second  enumeration  is  supposed  to  give  *'  the  number  attending  school  on  May 
17th,  1861." 

We  leai'n  from  the  Census  Commissioners  themselves  what  estimate  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  returns  of  attendance  thus  procured  : 

"  The  returns  upon  *  Form  L  No.  2,'  furnished  for  a  single  day,  may  be  regarded  as  giving  an  exceedingly 
high  average,  or  more  than  an  average  for  a  day's  attendance,  because  the  managers  and  mastera  of  the  various 
schools  having  had  ample  notice  of  the  date  for  which  the  return  w;is  to  be  made,  in  all  probability  exerte<l 
themselves  to  procure  a  full  attendance  for  that  day."* 

From  the  circuriistances  which  attended  the  experiment  of  1861,  it  was  clear  that 
in  fixing  upon  a  day  for  reckoning  the  number  of  scholars,  we  should  be  careful  to  select 
one  upon  which  a  fair  attendance  might  be  generally  looked  for,  and  also  that  managers 
and  teachers  should  not  have  ^'  due  notice  *'  of  the  day  selected. 

Circumstances  connected  with  our  inquiry,  made  it  very  advisable  that  the  enu- 
meration should  take  place  sometime  during  the  month  of  June.  Fortunately  the 
inquiries  which  we  caused  to  be  made  satisfied  us  that  June  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfavourable  month  for  attendance ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
J  line,  1863;  j^  thrcc-fourths  of  the  country  the  attendance  during  that  month  was  usually  above 
the  average.  It  also  appeared,  through  the  same  inquiries,  that  the  day  to  be  selected 
ought  to  be  about  the  middle  of  a  week,  Mondays  and  Fridays  being,  commonly,  days 
of  bad  attendance,  and  Saturdays  being  in  most  schools  vacant  days.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  secure  secrecy  as  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  enumeration.  Following 
out  the  plan  which  had  been  originally  arranged,  Thursday,  25th  June,  was  privately 
agreed  upon  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Inspector-General  of 
Constabulary ;  and  no  other  persons  were  made  aware  of  the  date  except  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Constabulaiy  Office,  and  Mr.  Dunne,  the  Secretary  to  this  Commission. 

>  Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1861,  Part  II.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11,12.  «  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Arrangements  were  concerted  with  Colonel  Lake,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Dublin  Iwtboductiow 
Metropolitan  Police,  for  having  the  educational  census,  both  of  schools  and  scholars, 
taken  within  the  metropoUtan  district  by  the  men  under  his  command.  In  this  way  we 
were  able  to  secure  that  the  enumeration  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  of  children 
in  actual  attendance  at  elementary  schools  should  be  perfectly  simultaneous  and  without 
notice  beforehand,  as  well  as  made  by  an  independent  and  responsible  authority^ 

The  returns  came  in  with  a  most  satisfactory  promptness.  Those  from  192  consta-  results  printed 
bulary  districts,  comprising  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  country,  reached  our  office  by  S^h!*^^^ 
the  morning  of  the  30th  June,  that  is  within  five  days  from  the  taking  of  the  census. 
All  the  returns,  with  a  single  exception,  which  was  satisfactorily  explained,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  13th  July.  The  way  m  which  the  enumeration  both  of  schools  and  of 
the  scholars  was  conducted,  is  described  at  length  in  the  volume  which  contains  this 
educational  census  ;  also  the  steps  which  were  taken  towards  testing  its  accuracy, 
and  correcting  the  mistakes  which  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  preparing  it  for 
the  press.  In  the  same  volume  we  have  also  included  several  tables,  which  set  out  the 
information  thus  collected,  in  a  compendious  and  useful  foim. 

Some  of  our  bod^  made  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  found 
that  the  instructions  given  had  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  Const^ulary  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  enumerating  the  schools  and  scholars.  On  the  10th  November 
we  caused  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the  Inspector-General,  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  thanking  them  and  the  officers  under  their 
command,  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  statistics  required  by  this  Commission  had 
been  collected  throughout  the  coimtry  by  the  Constabulary  and  Police. 

The  Commissions  which  have  lately  reported  to  your  Majesty  upon  popular 
education  in  Great  Britain — ^viz.,  that  for  England,  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  chairman,  and  that  for  Scotland,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
adopted  as  a  portion  of  the  method  of  carrying  on  their  inquiry  the  issue  of  circulars 
of  questions  bearing  on  different  branches  of  the  subject,  which  were  sent  to 
persons  practically  conversant  with  the  condition  of  popular  education  in  particular 
districts.  The  Scottish  Education  Commissioners  addressed  a  further  schedule  of 
queries  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  schools  which  came  within  their  inquiry.  A  similar 
proceeding  has  been  still  more  recently  adopted  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  for 
England,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Taunton. 

We  deliberated  whether  it  was  desirable  to  follow  these  examples,  and  to  issue  circular 
forms  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  all  schools  of  primary  eaucation,  embodying  the 
particulars  set  out  in  the  con-esponding  English  forms,  and  such  others  as  might  appear 
usefiil  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Ireland ;  we  found  it  however  impossible  to 
draw  up  any  complete  circular  form  which  could  be  fairly  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
schools  throughout  Ireland,  and  we  considered  it  more  convenient  to  communicate  with 
the  several  bodies  in  connexion  with  which  the  schools  are  conducted. 

We  drew  up  lists  of  inquiries  under  certain  heads  upon  piimary  education  adapted  Retuma 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  following  bodies  : —  puWktodS^ 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

The  Church  Education  Society, 

The  CTiristian  Brothers, 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools, 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

The  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons, 

The  Inspectors  of  Reformatories. 

The  returns  furnished  in  answer  contain  a  very  complete  body  of  information,  so  far 
as  it  can  at  all  be  conveyed  through  returns,  concerning  the  principles  and  methods  upon 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  the  extent  of  that  instruc- 
tion, the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  degree  to  which  they  profit  by  it,  and 
its  cost.  We  cordially  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  was  afforded  us  in  this  im- 
portant and  extensive  portion  of  our  inquiry,  especially  by  the  officers  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  ana  the  superiors  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

There  are,  as  we  have  abeady  hinted,  some  primary  schools  which  are  not  connected 
with  those  bodies.  But  they  form  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
primary  schools;  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  conducted  are,  in  the  main^ 
identical  with  those  of  4he  National  system,  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  of  the  number  of  children 
who  avail  themselves  of  it,  we  had  trustworthy  information  from  independent  sources. 

The  Commission  which  investigated  the  state  of  Elementary  Education  in  England 
I.  D 
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iKTBODrCTiON  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the  condition  aad  mel^ods 
"~  of  Primary  Instiniction  in  some  Continental  ooimtries  ;  arid  for  this  pm-poee,  with  the 
sanction  of  Your  Majesty's  Government,  they  employed  thi^ee  AssistantCommissionera 
to  visit  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  Noi^ 
America.  As  we  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assist- 
ant-Commissioners who  made  those,  inquiries,  we  considered  that  our  object  would  be 
sufficiently  attained  by  procuring  through  Official  Reports  or  other  authentic  documents 
such  further  or  supplementary  information  as  would  complete  the  knowledge  of  the 
matter  then  acquired,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  date  of  our  own  inquiry. 
Foreign  Accordingly  we  addressed  a  communication  to  Your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 

inquiry.  State  for  Forcigu  Affitirs  requesting  him  to  obtain  for  our  use  copies  of  the  official 

regulations  under  which  assistance  is  aflForded  by  the  State  or  by  municipal  or  commimal 
authorities  to  schools  for  Primary  Education  under  the  control  or  management  of  religious 
authorities,  orders,  or  congregations,  male  or  female,  in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  together  with  the  regulations  respecting  the  training  of  masters, 
mistresses,  and  assistants,  and  the  constitution  and  government  of 'normal  schools  for 
Primary  Education,  and  the  latest  Reports  officially  published  of  the  Statistics  of  Primary 
Education,  as  to  numbers,  classification,  and  expenditure ;  and  also  copies  of  the 
regulations  under  which  schools  for  agricultural  education  are  conducted,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  in  the  same  countries.  We  made  similar  application  to  Your 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  requesting  information  of  a  like 
kind  respecting  Canada  and  the  other  American  and  Australian  colonies. 

In  consequence  of  these  applications  a  large  collection  of  documents  was  forwarded 
to  us  giving  very  ample  authentic  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Primary 
Education,  and  the  methods  and  systems  of  the  corresponding  instruction  in  the  foreign 
countries,  and  in  Your  Majesty's  colonies,  above  mentioned.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  valuable  assistance 
thus  afibrded  to  us,  and  of  recording  our  sense  of  the  great  courtesy  displayed  by  the 
foreign  and  colonial  Governments  who  cordially  acceded  to  our  wishes,  and  forwarded 
for  our  use  those  important  documents.^ 

We  have  hithetto  spoken  cliiefly  of  what  we  were  able  to  efifect  in  the  conduct  of  our 
inquiry  through  others,  viz.  the  investigations  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  the 
enumeration  of  schools  and  scholars  made  by  the  constabulary,  and  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  several  educational  bodies  and  societies.  In  addition  to  these  methods  of 
inquiry,  we  also  availed  ourselves  of  the  authority  which  Your  Majesty  had  confided  to 
us  of  examining  witnesses  orally. 
Witnesses  We  Commenced  taking  oral  evidence  at  our  second  meeting  in  March,  1868,  and  con- 

exammeci.  tiuucd  to  do  SO  at  intervals  till  the  end  of  May,  1869.  The  number  of  witnesses 
examined  was  seventy-three.  They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  represeuted 
every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  various  questions  connected  with  education.  They 
included  two  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
the  Professors  employed  in  the  Central  Training  Establishment  of  the  National  Board, 
some  of  the  Inspectors,  and  other  officers  of  that  body ;  Cardinal  CuUen,  two  Bishops  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  Prelates ;  the  Secretary,  Head-master 
of  Training  Institution,  and  Inspectors  of  Church  Education  Society ;  the  Superior  of 
the  Model  School  of  the  Christian  Brothers ;  three  Deans  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Vicar  General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  three  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen ;  several  witnesses,  clerical 
and  lay,  recommended  for  examination  to  us  by  the  General  ALSsembly ;  one  clerical 
witness,  recommended  by  the  Northern  Presbytery  of  Antrim ;  two  representatives  of 
the  Wesleyan  body ;  the  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  the  schools  under  tne  management 
of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools ;  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  for  the  regulation  of  certain  of  the  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Acts  53 
George  III.,  c.  107,  and  3  George  IV.,  c.  79  f  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland ;  the  representative  of  the  Irish. 
Society  of  London;  the  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Chtfrch 
Missions  to  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  Secretary  to  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  ; 
the  Chief  Clerk  and  tfce  Architect  of  the  Board  of  Works;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  in  Great  Britain ;  Lord  Oranmore ;  Major  O'Reiliy; 
M.p. ;  and  several  lay  gentlemen  interested  in  education,  and  representing  opinions  on 
tihe  subject  pi'evailing  aniong  krge  and  influential  classes,  among  whom  we  may  m^ition 

1- A  dassifi^^Kst  of  the  doctmiettWiihits  furnished  will  be  found  amdng  the'  **MiscellBneous  Papenj"  of  tiie 
Oomniiddion,  vbl.  vHi.       ?  •  '  »"     '• 
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the  present  Judge  of  Your  Majesty's  Court  of  Pi'obate,  Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere,  and  Mr.  introduction 
James  W.  Kavanagh. 

Among  the  persons  whom  we  invited  to  give  evidence  before  us,  was  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Monsell,  m.p.,  Your  Majesty's  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     Being 

{)revented  by  various  causes  from  attending  personally,  he  addressed  an  explanatory 
etter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  which  we  have  printed  with  our  other 
documents. 

Finding  that  R.  K  W.  lingen,  Esq.,  at*  that  time  Secretary  to  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education,  could  not  conveniently  attend  us  personally  for  the 
purpose  of  oral  examination,  we  addressed  some  questions  to  him  upon  certain  matters 
connected  with  our  inquiry,  upon  which  we  were  assured  that  his  experience  woidd 
enable  him  to  give  us  valuable  information.  Those  questions,  and  Mr.  Lingen's  answers 
thereto,  will  be  also  found  with  our  other  documents. 

One  of  the  subjects  into  which  Your  Majesty  charged  us  to  inquire,  was  "  whether  any  National 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  *^®'^- 
teachers  employed  in  National  schools."  We  learned  from  some  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us,  and  also  from  memorials  addressed  to  us  by  several  associations  of 
teachers,  that  there  were  other  matters  besides  a  low  rate  of  salaiy,  upon  which  the 
teachers  considered  that  they  had  just  ground  of  complaint.  In  order  that  we  might 
afford  the  teachers  the  fullest  opportunity  of  explaining  to  us  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  grievances,  we  examined  four  of  them — one  from  each  Province — ^who,  we  under- 
stood, had  been  selected  by  their  brethren  to  represent  their  views  to  us. 

Besides  examining  the  witnesses  mentioned  above,  whose  evidence  we  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  we  also  caused  it  to  be  widely  understood  that  we 
were  desirous  that  every  one  who  thought  himself  capable  of  giving  any  information 
upon  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  should  communicate  with  us,  in  order  that  we  might 
determine  whether  it  would  be  desirable  Ihat  he  should  be  orally  examined. 

Your  Majesty  charged  us  to  "  inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  viaitation  of 
National  system  which  relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any,  schools 
and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is 

alleged  to  exist  of  trained  teachers, and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 

appear,  may  be  best  supplied." 

In  order  that  we  might  acquire  concerning  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Training  insti- 
tution of  the  National  Board  information  of  the  same  independent  character  as  that 
which  we  obtained  concerning  the  ordinary  National  schools  through  our  Assistant 
Commissioners,  we  requested  two  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie 
and  S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq.  both  of  them  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  in  England, 
to  visit  and  examine  those  institutions. 

Recognising  the  special  impoi-tance  of  agricultural  schools,  we  also  requested  two  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  J.  A.  Dease,  Esq.  and  Professor  Sullivan,  to  inspect  as  many 
of  these  schools  throughout  Ireland  as  might  in  point  of  number  and  of  the  circum-  andAgiicui- 
stances  surrounding  each  school,  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  class.  *"'*^  schoou. 

We  are.  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  additional  laboui-s  which  they 
thus  undertook. 

The  reports  on  these  subjects  are  subjoined  to  our  general  report. 

The  information  collected  by  those  gentlemen  on  the  agricultural  schools,  and  on  the 
model  schools,  and  the  existing  system  of  training,  we  have  been  able  to  supplement  by 
statements,  opinions,  and  suggestions  received  by  us  in  evidence  from  various  witnesses, 
and  by  the  returns  respecting  those  institutions  which  were  famished  to  us  by  the 
National  Board. 

The  information  which  we  have  collected  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  has  been  DistribuUon  of 
arranged  in  the  following  manner  :—  vdumes^ofK^^ 

The  special  Reports  of  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Stokes  upon  the  Model  Schools  port. 
and  Training  Institutions,  and  on  certain  Convent  Schools,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dease  and  s^i^^port* 
Professor  Sullivan  upon  the  Agricultural  Schools,  appear  in  this  volume,  at  the  end 
of  our  Report.     We  have  also  appended  a  collection  of  the  successive  codes  of  Rules 
of  the  National  Board,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  changes  which  have  been  succes- 
sively introduced,  and  of  the  forms  of  leases  for  vested  schools  similarly  arranged. 

The  Reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  foim  a  separate  volume.  Voi.  ». 

The  oral  Evidence  of  our  witnesses  is  given  in  two  volumes.  vois.  iii.,  iv. 

An  analysis  and  index  of  this  oral  evidence  form  another  volume.  Voi.  v. 

The  Educational  Census  of  Elementary  Schools  and   Scholars,  together,  with  the  Voi.  ri. 
explanatory  tables  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  are  contained  in  one  volume. 

A  separate  volume  is  given  to  the  classified  Returns  which  we  asked  for  at  the  com-  voi.  vii. 
mencement  of  our  inquiry,  and  obtained  from  the  National  Board,  together  with  the 
I.  D2 
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LsTRODucno»  supplementary  Returns  which  we  obtained  from  that  body  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  our  investigation. 

The  Returns  which  we  have  received  from  the  other  educational  bodies  to  which  we 
applied  for  such  information,  the  communications  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  which 
have  been  addressed  to  us  by  Bishops  and  other  persons  of  eminence,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous information,  are  arranged  in  one  volume. 

The  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject  have  compelled  us  to  make  a  long  report, 
and  we  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to  say  into  Ten  Parts. 

We  have  arranged  them  as  follows : — 

Part  I.  is  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  from  its 
establishment  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  down  to  1868. 

In  Part  II.  we  describe  the  provision  at  present  existing  for  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  the  proportion  of  children  of  school-age  who  attend  the  schools,  according 
to  the  information  derived  from  the  statistical  returns  which  we  have  received,  and  the 
educational  census  described  above. 

We  have  arranged  this  information  in  four  chapters,  under  the  four  heads  of 
Schools  and  school-houses,  Teachers,  Managers,  and  Children  at  school 

Part  III.,  which  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  embraces  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  quality  and  subjects  of  the  mstruction  in  primary  schools,  and  the 
machinery  for  their  admmistration.  It  includes  the  proficiency  of  the  children,  the 
inspection  of  the  schools,  managers,  school-houses  and  sites,  attendance  of  children, 
school-fees,  the  sources  from  which  schools  are  to  be  maintained  (t.6.,  local  contributions 
and  Government  contributions),  books,  reUgious  teaching. 

In  Part  IV.  we  have  discussed  all  the  questions  connected  with  Teachers.  For, 
although  the  consideration  of  those  questions  would  have  naturally  found  a  place  when 
describing  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  schools  and  imparting  instruction,  still,  as  they 
formed  a  special  group  by  themselves,  and  as  an  inquiry  mto  them  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  upon  us  by  Your  Majesty,  we  have  deemed  it  more  useful  to  discuss  them 
apart. 

Part  V.  contains  a  description  of  the  Model  Schools  which  have  been  established  in 
several  towns  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  Agricultural  Schools ;  and  gives  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  have  come  with  regard  to  those  establishments,  after  a  full 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them. 

In  Part  VI.  we  have  given  an  account  of  certain  special  classes  of  Schools  for  Primary 
Education. 

Some  of  th§  alterations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  in  the  system  of 
the  National  Board,  would  if  carried  out,  have  converted  several  of  their  schools  into  Estab- 
lishments for  Intermediate  Education.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  Part  VII., and 
have  submitted  to  Your  Majesty,  certain  suggestions  by  which  the  desire  for  increased 
facilities  for  Intermediate  Education  may  be  satisfied  without  interfering  with  a  system 
which  is  essentially  intended  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  poor. 

Your  Majesty  especially  commanded  us  ^^  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland and  also 

whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board,  with  a  view 
t3  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs." 

In  part  VIII.  we  give  the  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  upon 
this  important  matter,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Part  IX.  contains  a  review  of  what  has  been  already  effected  for  the  promotion  of 
Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  and  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  result  of  our 
recommendations. 

Part  X.  is  a  summary  of  our  general  recommendations. 

Having  thus  explained  the  method  of  our  inquiry,  and  enumerated  the  materials 
collected,  we  proceed  to  state  the  opinions  we  have  formed  on  the  nature,  character,  and 
extent  of  the  elementary  education  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  matters 
into  which  Your  Majesty  conmianded  us  to  inquire,  and  the  measures  which  we  humbly 
recommend  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this  Elementary  Education. 
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A  SUCCINCT  reference  to  earlier  schemes  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  people  in  Previoua 
Ireland,  is  found  in  the  Report^  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  }J|Jh*pri^rv 
1828,  '*on  Education  in  Ireland  Reports."     The  resolutions  of  this  Committee  contain  Education.  ' 
the  main  principles,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  1831,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Irish  National  system.     We  have  reprinted  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  resolved  to  introduce  a  new  plan      1831. 
of  primary  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.     This  intention  was  an-        — 
nounced  in  Parliament  upon  the  9th  of  September  in  that  year.     The  scheme  was  to  be  introducUon 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  representing  various  creeds,  and  Earl  Grey,'  ^  ^^^  ^  *"' 
in  1837,  placed  upon  record  a  letter,  dated  20th  October  1831,  which  was  addressed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  upon  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Board.  '^  We  must  lose 
no  time  in  naming  our  Commissioners  for  our  new  Board  of  Education.     This  will  be  a 
task  of  some  d^Ucacy.     I  propose,  however,  if  you  approve,  to  make  them  a  Board  of 
seven,  of  whom  three  to  be  of  the  Established  Church,  two  Catholics,  and  two  Protes- 
tant Dissenters ;  this  will^  I  think,  be  a  fair  distribution.     The  names  which  have  occurred 
to  me   are  Dr.  Whately  and  Dr.  Sadleir  (if  they  will  accept),  to  whom  we  must  add 
some  liberal  layman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  the  Catholics,  Dr.  Murray  and  some 
layman.     For  ♦the  Dissenters  only  one  has  occurred  to  me  ;  I  believe  Mr.  Holmes,  the 

barrister,  if  he  would  take  the  office,  would  be  unexceptionable.     I  am  afraid 

would  not  join,  as  he  disapproves  the  plan.  Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some  additional 
names,  or  some  which  might  be  substituted  for  some  of  them.  Pray  let  me  know  what 
you  say  to  them  ;  I  am  drawing  up  instructions  which  shall  be  sent  to  you  forthwith, 
before  I  take  any  steps."  The  number  of  Commissioners  and  the  denominational  com-  original  Com- 
position suggested  by  Mr.  Stanley  were  accepted,  and  seats  at  the  new  Board  were  "^"wioners. 
offered  to  the  following  persons :  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Archbishop  "Whately,  and  Dr. 
Sadleir,  of  the  Estabhshed  Church ;  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  Mr.  Carlile,  Presbyterian,  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
Unitarian,  of  the  Synod  of  Munster. 

To  these  seven  gentlemen,  before  their  definitive  appointment,  was  submitted  the 
letter  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  one  or  more  Mr.  stanic/s 
of  them  alterations   were  made  in  the  draft.      The  original  draft   imposed  upon  the  JjJJf'*..     . 
Commissioners  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  children  attended  their  places  of  worship  draft  ^^  *" 
on  Sundays,  but  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government,  objection 
Mr.  Carlile  states  his  objection  in  the  following  words  :  ''I  objected  myself  to  being  ^^^^^^ 
called  upon,  on  my  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  to  see  to  the  children  places  of  wor- 
attending  places  of  worship  in  which  tenets  might  be  inculcated  which  I  do  not  approve."^  *^*p* 

Mr.  Blake^  states  the  circumstances : — 

"  4242.  Is  any  return  required  by  the  Board  of  the  attendance  ui>on  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
children  1 — ^No  ;  it  was  originally  proposed  that  an  account  should  be  given  of  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  their  respective  places  of  T^rorship.  A  member  of  the  Board  felt  that  that  rule  might  be  considered  as 
implying  that  the  Board  would  enforce  the  attendance,  and  thus  the  persons  of  one  communion  might  be  com- 
peted to  enforce  attendance  at  the  place  of  worship  of  another  communion,  and  upon  a  service  of  which  they 
disapproved ;  he  objected,  therefore,  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  given  up." 

"  4243.  Was  that  member  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant? — He  was  a  Protestant,  a  clergyman." 

It  was  also  proposed  when  the  Board  was  about  to  be  constituted*  that  the  Boman  objection  to 
Catholic  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  notes,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  juppiy  Roman 
the  Commissioners  of  1825,  should  be  read  by  Koman  Cathohc  children  at  the  time  of  m^te!'*^^^^' 
separate  religious  instruction,  and  that  Testaments  should  be  supplied  by  the  Board.     To 
that  Archbishop  Mun-ay  and  Mr.  Blake  assented ;  but  an  objection  to  giving  them  was 
made  by  the  ''  Protestant  ecclesiastical  members,"  and  the  project  dropped. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  the  plan  projected  by  Government  was  described  as 
one  of  "  combined  literary,  and  separate  religious  education,  each  department  altogether 
to  exclude  the  other ;"  but  when  that  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  intended 
Commissioners,  it  appears  that  some  of  them,  before  they  accepted  the  office,  objected 
to  administer  a  system  which  was  designed  to  exclude  all  religious  teaching  from 
the  combined  education.     Accordingly,  after  mature  deliberation  between  Mr.  Stanley 


»  Commons*  Paper,  80  (1829).  «  Commons'  Committee  n837),  q.  6612. 

*  Conmions'  Committee  (1837),  q.  574.  *  Commons*  Committee  (1835). 

5  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342 ;  and  Commons'  Committee  (1835),  q.  4240. 
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and  tlie  several  members  of  the  Board  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  into  the 
united  education  such  scriptural  teaching  as  might  involve  no  matter  of  controversy 
among  Christians,  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  was  altered  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Government  and  the  Commissioners,  by  describing  the  system  to  be  established  as  one 
for  "  combined  moral  and  literary,  and  separate  rehgious  mstruction,"  and  by  adding  to 
that  description  the  following  proviso,  that  is  to  say,  "  it  is  not  designed  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction,  such  portions  of  sacred  history,, 
or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board."' 

The  seven  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  form  the  new  Board,  acquiesced  in  the 
main  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  with  the  addition  of  this  proviso,  and  upon  those 
principles,  as  a  basis,  accepted  the  commission.     This  letter,  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  original  charter  of  the  National  Board,  possesses  the  highest  historical 
interest.     There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  date  was  31st  October,  1831,^  or  merely 
October  1831,  but  it  was  certainly  addressed  about  the  close  of  that  month  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  as  President  of  the  new  Board.     The  system  of  the  new  Commissioners^ 
was  designed  to  banish  even  the  suspicion  of  proaelytism,  and,  while  admitting  children 
of  all  creeds,  to  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  none.     The  Kildaie-street  Society,  though 
receiving  Parliamentary  aid,  had  failed,  because  in  enforcing  in  Al  schools  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  conmient,  it  had  contravened  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong.     It  had 
been  found  impracticable,  in  accordance  with  the  reconxmendations  of  the  Commission  of 
1824-5,  to  employ  in  every  school  two  masters,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic,  or  to  agree  upon  selections  from  Scripture  for  general  use.    The  new  system  of 
National  Education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  was  to  be  based  upon  the  plan 
of  association  in  literary  instruction,  but  separation  in  religious,  and  was  most  scrupulously 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  Christian  pupils.     As  united  edu- 
cation of  different  creeds  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  objects,  and  as  much  was  to  depend 
upon  the  co-operation  of  resident  clergy,  the  Board  would  specially  favour  claims  from 
applicants  of  various  denominations.     But  they  were  invariably  to  require  as  a  condition 
of  public  aid  that  private  funds  should  be  locally  raised  for  the  same  object ;  thus  the 
repairs  of  the  school,  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  half  the  cost  of  schc^l  requisites  were 
to  be  locally  provided.     For  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  the 
schools  were  to  be  open  for  moral  and  literaiy  education  only,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  waa 
to  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction  by  the  respective  clergy,  who  would  also 
be  encouraged  to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their  o^7n  flock  either  before  or 
after  ordinary  school  hours  on  all  days.     Books,  whether  used  for  combined  literary  or 
separate  religious  instruction,  were  to  come  under  control  of  the  Board.     A  register  of 
attendance  of  each  child  at  divine  worship  on  Sundays  was  to  be  kept  in  the  schools.  Appli- 
cants might  appoint  their  own  teachers,  provided  they  had  been  trained,  and  produced 
testimonials  from  the  Board ;  they  were  to  be  liable  to  fine,  suspension,  or  dismissal  by  it. 
The  Board  was  to  employ  its  funds  in  aiding  the  building  of  schools,  in  paying  Inspectors,, 
in  gratuities  of  limited  amount  to  teachei's,  upon  a  model  and  training  school,  upon  printing 
books  of  moral  and  literary  education,  and  in  defraying  contingent  expenses.     Consis- 
tently with  these  principles  the  Board  might  make  regulations  on  matters  of  detail. 

The  original  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  preserved  in  the  Irish  Office  and  the  copy  of  it 
published  in  the  Board's  Reports  a^ee  in  the  main,  but  as  they  vary  in  several 
particulars,  we  give  the  two  editions  m  parallel  columns,  indicating  variations  by  italic 
type  and  marginal  notes. 


Mr.  Stanlej/s  Letter,  as  jyt^eserved  in  the  Ii^ish     Mr. 
Office,  and  as  published  in  the  "Dublin  Gazette" 
of  December  Sth,  1831. 

"Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for 

Ireland  to  His  Grace  th^  Duke  of  Leinster  on 

the   formation   of  a   Board   of  Commissioners  for 

Education  in  Ireland. 

"  Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

"My  Lord  —  His  Majesty's  Oovemment  haying 
come  to  the  determination  of  empowering  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  Board  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  Parliament  having  so  far  sancticmed  the  arrange- 

»  Petition  of  certain  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  quoted  as  "perfectly  accurate"  by  Mr.  Blackbume. 
Lords'  Committee  (1854),  q.  867. 

•  Carlile  in  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  30.     "You  state  that  the  date  of  that  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  wag 

October  1831  ? ^Yes.     There  is  a  singular  omission;  the  date  of  the  month  is  not  put  to  it.     I  rather  think  it 

was  the  31st  of  October.  The  copy  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  laid  before  the  House  is  dated  31st  October,  1831  i 
—That  letter  was  not  returned  by  us.     I  cannot  give  any  account  of  the  difference. 
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8tanley*s  Letter,  as  printed  in  the  early 
Reports  of  the  Board, 

"  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief 
Secretary  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

"Ii-ish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

"My  Lord — ^His  Majesty's  Government  having 
come  to  the  determination  of  empowering  the  Lord. 
Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  Board  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  and 
Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement 
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Mr.  Stanley's  Letter,  as  Tpreserved  in  the  Irish 
.  O^lfltf— coatinued. 

moA  m  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  in  the  present 
jearas  an  ejqperiment  of  the  probable  success  of  the 
proposed  system,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 
acquaint  your  Grace  that  it  his  intention,  wi^  your 
consent,  to  constitute  you  the  President  of  the  new 
Board:  Bsadi  I  have  it  further  in  command  to  lay 
hefore  your  Grace  the  motives  of  the  Government  in 
c(Hi8tituting  this  Board,  the  powers  which  it  ip  intended 
to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

''The  Oonmiissioners  in  1812  recommended  iiie 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  this  description  to  super- 
intend a  system  of  education  from  which  should  be 
banished  ev^i  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which, 
admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  inteHere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  Hie 
Government  of  the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found 
A  superintending  body,  acting  upon  a  system  such  as 
was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distribution  of 
^e  Naticmal  grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty  s  present  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  no  private  society,  deriving  a  part,  how- 
eva-smaH,  of  their  annual  income  from  private  sources, 
and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  respon- 
sibility, could  adequately  and  satisfactonly  accomplish 
the  end  proposed ;  and  while  they  do  full  justice  to 
the  liberal  views  with  which  that  Society  was  origi- 
nally instituted,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  its  leading  principles  was  calculated  to  defeat  its 
avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved 
that  it  has.  Tlie  determination  to  enforce  in  all  their 
schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment  was  imdoubtedly  taken  with  the 
purest  motives ;  with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  reli- 
gious with  moral  and  literary  education,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wouhding  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  any  sect  by  catechetical  instruction  or 
eomments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy.  But  it  seems  t*?  have  been  overlooked 
that  the  principles  of  the  Li^issan  Catholic  Church  (to 
which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  neces- 
sariij  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  ^lat  the  indiscriminate^  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  by  children,  must 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church  which  denies,  even 
to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  with  resj^ect  to  articles  of  reli- 
gious belief. 

'*  Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society 
prospered  and  extended  its  operations  tmder  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital  defect  began  to 
be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  began  to 
exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success  against  a 
ayst^m  to  which  they  were  on  principle  opposed,  and 
which  they  feared  might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselyt- 
ism, even  although  no  such  object  were  contemplated 
by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose,  founded 
on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  sys- 
tem could  not  become  one  of  National  Education. 

"The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1824--5,  sen- 
sible of  the  defects  of  the  system  and  of  the  ground 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  objection  taken,  recom» 
mended  -the  a{^intm6nt  of  two  teachers  in  every 
^school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Boman  Catholic, 
to  superint^id  separately  the  religious  education  of  the 
^dren;  and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree 
^pon  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures  which  might  have 
^^een  generally'  etcquiesced  in  by  both  persuasions. 
^t  it  was  soon  found  that  these  sdiemes  were  im^ 
Practicable ;  and  in  1828  a  Committee  of  the  House 
^  Commons,-  to  which  were  referred  the  various 
Reports  ^  the  Oommiasion^n  of  Education,  recom- 
<)>%i^ed-asyitt«3i  to  be^  adopted  >wb^lvdunild  aff<»?d^if 
^^Msible,  a  combined  liteawry  and  a  sc^Mirote  religious 
^4iwa^€«i^  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far 
'^^spted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions 
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as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  in  the  present  year  -    ' ' 

as  an  experiment  of  the  probable  success  of  the  proposed 

system,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  acquaint 

your  Grace  that  it  his  intention,  with  your  consent/to 

constitute  you  the  President  of  the  New  Board.    Ajid 

I  have  it  further  in  command  to  lay  before  your  Grace 

the  motives  of  the  Government  in  constituting  this 

Board,  the  powers  which  it  is  intended  to  confer  upon 

it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  expected  that  it  will 

bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

"Hie  Commissioners  in  1812  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  this  description,  to  superin- 
tend a  system  of  education,  from  which  should  be 
banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which, 
admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  pecuHar  tenets  of  any.  The 
Government  of  the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found 
a  superintending  body,  acting  upon  a  system  such  as 
was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distribution  of 
the  National  Grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty's  present  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  no  private  Society,  deriving  a  part,  how-' 
ever  small,  of  their  annual  income  from  private  sources, 
and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  respon- 
sibility, could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish 
the  end  proposed  ;  and  while  they  do  full  justice  to  the* 
liberal  views  with  which  that  Society  was  originally 
instituted,  da  well  as  to  the  Jaimess  tvith  which  they  Clauae  inserted 
havcy  in  most  instances,  endeavoured  to  carry  their  ^^  ^• 
vuws  into  effect,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated 
to  defeat  its  avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subse- 
quently proved  that  it  has.  The  determination  to 
enforce  in  all  their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly 
taken  with  the  purest  motives ;  with  the  wish  at  once 
to  connect  religious  with  moral  and  literary  education, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect,  by  catechetical  instruction, 
or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  the  principles  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  (to 
which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  difiuaion' 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  ai  the  pupils  must  neces- 
sarily belong)  were  totally  at -variance  with  this 
principle  ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  by  children,  must  be  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  a  Church  which  denies,  even  to 
adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretaticm  of 
the  Sacred  Yolume  in  articles  of  religious  belief. 

"  Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  ations. 
prospered  and  extended  its  operations  imder  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital  defect  began 
to  be  noticed,  and  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  began  to 
exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success,  against  a 
system  to  which  they  were  in  principle  opposed,  and 
which  they  feared  might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselyt- 
ism, even  although  no  such  object  were  contemplated 
by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose, 
founded  on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  system  could  not  become  one  of  National  Education. 

"The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1824-26, 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ground, 
as  wrell  as  the  strength  of  the  objection  taken,  recom- 
memided  the  appointment  of  two  teadiers  in  every 
school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Boman  CathoHc, 
to  superintend  separately  the  rel^ious  educaticm  of  the 
children ;  and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  sdection  from  the  Scriptures  which  nkight 
have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuasioiis. 
!^ut.it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  imprac 
ticable;  and  in  1828  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to'  which  were  referred  the  various  Reports 
of  l^e  Oommissionerg  of  Education,  recommenced ^a^ 
system  to  be  adopted  whidi  should  afford,  if  pos^ble, 
a  oe»bilied>liteiiay,  and  a  separate  T^lifi<wsBduca*H)n» 
and  fihould  be  caj»ble  of  being  «o  far  adftpt!^  t^   '* 
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which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a 
system  of  National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community. 

**  For  the  success  of  the  undertaking  much  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  Board ;  and  upon  the  security  thereby  afforded 
to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of  religion  are 
not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils. 

**  To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal 
character,  including  individiiah  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Church ;  to  attain  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist 
of  persons  professing  diflferent  religious  opinions. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the 
Board  should  exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  various 
schools  which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices,  or  which, 
having  been  already  established,  may  hereafter  place 
themselves  under  its  management  and  submit  to  its 
r^ilations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid  will 
be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations ; 
but  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  bo  to  unite  in  one 
system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much  must 
depend  upon  the  *  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy, 
the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon 
applications  proceeding  either  from — 

"  Ist.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 

the  parish  ;  or, 
"  2nd.  One  of  the  clergymen,  and  a  certain  number 

of  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed  ;  or, 
"3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

"  Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from 
Protestants  or  exclusively  from  Boman  Catholics,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
circimistanoes  which  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names 
of  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear. 

"The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid, 
whether  granted  or  refused,  with  tie  grounds  of  the 
decision,  and  annually  submit  to  Parliament  a  report 
of  their  proceedings. 

"  They  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to 
be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised, 
iipon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent. 

"They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the 
following  objects  are  not  locally  provided  for — 

"  Ist.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of 
the  school-house  and  furniture. 

"  2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  master  not  less 
than         pounds. 

"  3rd.  A  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school 
requisites  at  half  price. 

"  4th.  Where  aid  is  soiLght  from  the  Commissioners 
for  building  a  school-house  it  is  required  that  at 
least  one-thiixl  of  the  estimated  expense  be  sub- 
scribed, a  site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Commissioners,  be  granted  for  the  purpose^ 
and  that  the  school-house,  when  finished,  be 
vested  in  trustees ,  to  he  also  approved  of  by  them, 

"  They  will  reqidre  that  the  schools  be  kept  open 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  on  four  or  ^re  days  of 
the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  re- 
maining one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the 
diildren  as  may  be  approved  by  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions. 

"  They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

"  They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  com- 
bined moral  and  literary  or  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with 
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views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland,- 
aj9  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  system  of  National  education 
for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

"  For  the  success  of  the  undertddng  much  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who- 
compose  the  Board ;  and  upon  the  security  thereby 
afforded  to  the  country,  that  while,  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

"  To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  a 
portion  of  the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of 
high  personal  character,  and  of  exalted  station  in  the 
Church  ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist  in  part  of 
persons  professing  different  religious  opinions. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the 
Board  should  exercise  h  complete  control  over  the 
various  schools  which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices, 
or  which,  having  been  already  established,  may  hereafter 
place  themselves  imder  its  management,  and  submit  to 
its  r^ulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid 
will  be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  but  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite 
in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident 
clergy,  the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar 
favour  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from — 

"1st.  The  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of 

the  parish ;  or, 
"  2nd.  One  of  the  clergymen,  and  a  certain  number 

of  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed ;  or^ 
"  3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

"  Where  the  application  pi-oceeds  exclusively  from 
Protestants,  or  exclusively  from  Boman  Catholics,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
circumstances  iw^ch  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names 
of  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear. 

"The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid,  whether 
granted  or  refused,  wft  ^  the  grounds  of  the  decision, 
and  annually  submit  ti.  "SX'liament  a  report  of  their 
proceedings. 

"  They  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  ta 
be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon 
which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent. 

"  They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing objects  are  not  locally  provided  for — 

"1st.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the 
school-house  and  furniture. 

"  2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  master,  not  less 
than         pounds. 

"  3rd.  A  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school 
requisites  at  half  price,  and  books  of  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  at  prime  cost, 

"4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  a  school-house,  it  is  required 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  estimated  expense  bo 
subscribed,  a  site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Commisioners,  be  granted  to  them,  and  the 
school-house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  them. 

"They  will  require  that  the  schools  be  kept  open 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  of 
the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  re- 
maining one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  chil- 
dren as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  persuasions. 

"  They  will  also  petmit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

"  They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  com- 
bined literary  or  separate  religious  instruction  ;  none 
to  be  employed  in  ^e  first  except  under  the  sanction 

of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with  the  approba- 
Digitized  by  VJ  W^  V  l\J  ^ 
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the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  those  for 
whose  use  they  are  intended.  Although  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  exclude  from  the  list  of  hooks  for  the  com- 
bined instruction  such  portions  of  sacred  history  or  of 
religious  cmd  moral  teaching  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  by  na 
means  intended  to  convey  a  perfect  and  sufficient  reli- 
gious edticoHony  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rate religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

"  They  will  require  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  in 
the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Worship 
on  Sundays. 

"  They  will  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  each  school,  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  Board. 

"  They  will  allow  to  ihe  individuals  or  bodies  ap- 
plying for  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations  : — 

"1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  sus- 
pended, or  removed  altogether  by  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  re- 
cord their  reasons. 

'*  2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction 
in  a  model  school  in  Dublin  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Board, 

**  N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation 
should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners. 

^'  3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation 
from  the  Board. 

"The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute 
control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annually  voted 
by  Parliament,  which  tliey  shall  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing purposes : — 

"1st.  Granting  aid  for  the  erection  of  schools,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  hereinbefore  specified. 

**  2nd.  Pa3ring  Inspectors  for  visiting  and  reporting 
upon  schools. 

"  3rd.  Gratuities  to  teachers  of  schools  conducted 
under  the  rules  laid  down  not  exceeding 
pounds  each. 

"  4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  model  school 
in  Dublin  and  training  teachers  for  coimtry 
schools. 

"  5th.  Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  may  be  approved  of  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and 
school  necessaiies  at  not  lower  than  half  price 

**  6th.  Defraying  all  necessary  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Board. 

"  I  have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  in  view,  and  the  principal 
regulations  by  which  they  think  those  objects  may  be 
most  eflTectuaily  promoted ;  and  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency's  earnest 
wish  that  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found  such  as 
to  procure  for  the  Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace's 
name  and  the  benefit  of  your  Grace's  attendance. 

"  A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the 
Board  to  make  such  regulations  upon  matters  of  de- 
bail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  instruc- 
tions, as  they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry 
into  eifect  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature.  Parliament  has  ali'eady  placed  at  His 
Excellency's  disposal  a  sum  which  may  be  available 
even  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ;  and  as  soon 
is  the  Board  can  be  formed  it  will  be  highly  desirable 
ihat  no  time  should  be  lost,  with  a  view  to  the  esti- 
nates  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  enabling  such  schools, 
already  established,  as  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
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tion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion  of  VerbaL 
those  for  tohom  they  are  intended  Importtnt  pro- 
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"  They  will  require  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  in 
the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  "Worship  on 
Sunda3rs. 

"  They  will,  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves, 
or  by  t^eir  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  each  school,  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  Board 

"  They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  ap- 
plying for  aid,  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations : 
"  1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  sus- 
pended, or  removed  altogether,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  record 
their  reasons. 
"2nd  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction 

in  a  model  school,  to  be  established  in  Dublin. 
**N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  *  regulation 
should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  of  Provisional 
such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint,  before 
the  proposed  model  school  rrvay  coTne  into  full 
operation. 
"  3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation, 
from  the  Board,  or  the  persons  employed  by  them 
to  conduct  the  model  school. 

"The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute 
control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annually  voted 
by  Parliament,  which  they  shall  apply  to  the  following 
purposes : — 

"1st.  Granting  aid  for  the  erection  of  schools,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  hereinbefore  specified 

"2nd.  Paying  Inspectors  for  visiting  and  reporting 
upon  schools, 

"  3rd.  Gratuities  to  teachers  of  schools  conducted 
under  the  rules  laid  down,  not  exceeding 
poimds  each. 

"  4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  model  school 
in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country 
schools. 

"5th.  Editing  and  printing   such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  may  be  approved  of  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and  One  purpose  of 
school  necessaries  at  not  lower  than  half  price.        grant  omitted 

"  I  have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  in  view,  and  the  principal  regula- 
tions by  which  they  think  those  objects  may  be  most 
efiectually  promoted ;  and  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency's  earnest  wish 
that  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  foimd  such  as  to 
procure  for  the  Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace's 
name,  and  the  benefit  of  your  Grace's  attendance. 

"  A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Board 
to  make  such  regulations  upon  matters  of  detail,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  as 
they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature. 
Parliament  has  already  placed  at  His  Excellency's 
disposal  a  sum  which  may  be  available  even  in  the 
coiurse  of  the  present  year ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Board 
can  be  formed,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  with  a  view  to  the  estimates  of  the 
ensuing  year,  in  enabling  such  schools,  already  estab-^^^  ^ 

lished,  as  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  ^®^^g)<^|fj^'Sy"V:i005iC 
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Chief  dis- 
crepancies 
noticed. 


Explanation. 


Jfr,  Btamley'a  Letter,  as  preserved  in  the  Irish 

Oj^— continued, 
conditions  imposed,  to  put  in  their  claims  for  protect 
. tion  and  assistance;  and  in  receiving  applications 
from  parties  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Legislature  in  founding  new  schools 
under  your  regulations. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  <fec., 

"  (Signed),        E.  G.  Stanley. 
<*  Irish  Office,  London,  23rd  Feb.,  1832. 

"  (A  true  copy.)      Geoboe  Trundle." 


Mr,  Stardey'e  Letter,  as  printed  in  the  Boarii 

iZ^port^^^-^ontinued. 
posed,  to  put  in  their  claims  for  protection  and  assist- 
ance ;  and  in  receiving  applications  from  parties  desi- 
rous to  avail  themselves  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  in  founding  new  schools  under  your  regu- 
lations. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Grace's  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  R  G.  Stanley. 
"To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  <fec.,  Ac" 


FlRSPT 

Officers. 


Resident  Com^ 
misaioaer. 


Secretarj'. 


Master  of 
Model  school. 


The  variations  between  the  two  copies,  of  this  celebrated  letter  include  the  following 
points.     As  printed  by  the  Boai'd,  the  letter  includes  a  tribute  to  the  fairness  of  the 
operations  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  which  is  wanting  in  the  original,  while  it  omits 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  Mr.  Stanley  that  the  new  system  "  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  convey  a  perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
separate  religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose."     With  regard  to 
the  tenure  of  vested  schools  a  change  is  introduced;  for,  whereas  the  letter  in  the  Irish 
Office  prescribes  that  a  site  shall  ^^  be  granted  for  the  purpose  and  the  school-house  vested 
in  approved  trustees,"  the  Board's  edition  represents  that  the  site  must  be  granted  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  school-house  vested  in  them.     Changes  ako  appear  in  the  section 
relating  to  masters ;  for  while  the  original  letter  places  the  scene  of  training  "  in  a 
model  school  in  Dublin,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board,"  the  Board's  copy  speaks  of 
*'  a  model  school  to  be  established  in  Dublin."     It  adds  an  exception  not  found  in  the 
original  in  favour  *'  of  such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint  before  the  proposed 
model  school  may  come  into  full,  operation,"  and  distributes  ihe  privilege  of  granting 
testimonials  between  the  Board  and  "  the  persons  employed  by  them  to  conduct  the 
model  school."     That  the  plan  originally  contemplated  more  normal  schools  than  one 
appears  from  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  before  the  Commons  in  1835 ;  since  when  exaroined 
upon  the  qualifications  of  masters  previously  to  appointment,  he  gives  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  master  should  undergo  examination  before  he  was  allowed  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  should  be  a  person  educated, 
for  a  certain  period  at  least,  in  one  of  the  normal  schools.^     The  sixth  of  the  purposes 
to  which,  according  to  the  original  letter,  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  to  be  applied, 
viz.,  "  defraying  all  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the  Board,"  is  omitted  in  the 
Board's  copy. 

The  explanation*  given  of  these  discrepancies  is  ^^  that  some  variations  were  made  in 
the  letter  as  it  was  passing  through  the  office." 

The  reception  which  the  new  system  met  with  on  the'  first  establishment  of  the  Board 
from  the  various  reUgious  bodies  will  be  found  in  pages  47-66,  66-69,  69-70. 

Originally  all  the  Commissioners  were  unpaid ;  out,  ''  in  consequence^  of  the  pressure 
of  business,  and  the  other  Commissioners  not  being  able  to  give  that  attention  to  it 
which  was  absolutely  necessary,"  the  Rev.  J.  Carlile  agreed  with  the  Treasury  to  relin- 
quish what  he  received  from  his  congregation,  and  become  Resident  Commissioner  upon 
a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  apartments  free  of  rent,*  with  an  allowance  of  £100  for  a 
cai'  and  horse. 

He  was  "  a  Scotchman*  long  resident  in  Ireland,"  a  "  licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  and  "  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster."  The  Commissioners 
selected,  as  their  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  a  barrister  and  "a  Protestant  of 
the  Church  of  England."^  His  salary  was  £500  a  year,  with  a  free  residence.  For 
master  of  the  model  school  they  chose  Dr.  M^ Arthur,  a  Presbyterian,; a  Scotchman  by 
birth  and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Of  Dr.  M^Arthur's  qualifications,  Mi\  Carlile^  gives  the 
following  accoimt : — 

"  He  had  been  teaching  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  previously  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  meanwhile  taking  an  education  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a  physician.  I  established  a 
school  myself  in  Dublin,  under  my  own  superintendence ;  I  went  over  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a  master,  and  selected 
hiTTi  for  my  own  school ;  and,  finding  him  the  most  efficient  teacher  I  had  ever  met  with,  I  recommended  him 
to  the  Board,  and  he  was  elected  on  my  recommendation." 

Under  the  new  Board  Dr.  M^Arthur  took  'Hhe  whole  management*  of  the  teach- 
ing department,"  the  model  and  training  schools,  which  the  Inspectors  were  required^  to 
attend  on  their  first  appointment. 

745. 


»  Commons'  Committee  (1835),  q.  3,597. 
»  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  23. 

•  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  pp.  18,  36. 
^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  864. 

•  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1774. 


*  Carlile  in  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q. 

*  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1343. 

«  Commons*  Committee  (1837),  q.  596. 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  875. 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that,  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  Com-    i63a-3. 
missionei-s  grew  heavy,  application  was  made^  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  a  separate  Board  to        — 
manage  financial  matters,  but  the  Government   early  in  1832  refused  the  applica- 
tion ;  and  the  Commissioners,  in  1835,  appointed  as  head  of  the  accountant's  department  Accoununt 
Mr.  J.  Claridge,  an  Englishman.    The  Inspectors  at  first  were  four  in  nunmer,  two  inspectow, 
Protestants  and  two  {^oman  CathoHcs.* 

Mr.  Blake,  when  examined'  in  1835,  describes  the  first  election  : — 

"  3435.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  with  reajpect  to  religion  ? — ^We  did  not  at  first,  but  we  do  now,  with  a 
▼lew  of  mixing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  as  much  as  possible  together.  The  first  appointment  of  In- 
ipectors  ih&t  took  place  was  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board.  Several  persons  appeared  before 
U8  as  candidates ;  each  Commissioner  examined.  After  the  examination  was  over,  from  the  number  that  were 
before  us  we  had  to  select  four,  and  it  did  so  happen  that,  without  the  slightest  communication  with  each  other 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  religion  of  the  parties,  we  each  selected  the  same  four ;  and  that  of  these 
four  so  selected^  two  were  Protestants,  and  two  were  Eoman  Catholics.'' 

Mr.  Carlile,  in  1837/  denied  that  denomination  was  the  ruling  consideration  in  ap- 
pointing Inspectors  : — 

"  773.  Lord  Stanley. — You  stated  that  the  Inspectors  were  half  Roman  Catholics  and  half  Protestants ;  have 
you  had  any  r^ard  in  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  particular  denomination  the  person  may  have 
been? — I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  happened  almost  accidentally  that  they  turned  out  half  Protestants  and 
Eoman  Catholics  ;  but  when  an  Inspectorship  has  been  vacant,  without  making  it  a  rule  that  it  should  be  so 
there  has  been  a  leaning  to  supply  the  place  with  the  same  denomination  cotteria  pa/nbu8y  we  have  kept  up  the 
proportion  of  two  denominations. 

"  774.  Provided  there  were  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  was  superior  to  the  other  in  point  of  qualifications 
you  would  not  consider  yourself  debarred  from  electing  him  by  denomination? — ^No  ;  certainly  not." 

On  two  occasions  Mr.  Stanley  while  still  Chief  Secretary  authorized  departures  from  Mr.  Stanley 
his  own  Letter;  on  the  first  occasion  he  dispensed  with  the  Register  of  attendance  ^J^T*^ 
at   Divine   Worship  ;   on  the  second  he   sanctioned  the   '^  Explanatory   Document." 
On  another  occasion  he  gave  an  interpretation  to  the  term  "  school-hours  "  to  wliich 
great  importance  was  attached.     The  Letter  as  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  required 
*'  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Worship  on  Sundays."     On  13th  April,  1832,  gives  np 
Mr.   Stanley  wrote*  to  the  Commissioners    authorizing  them  to  dispense  with  this  ^^^ 
requirement  which  in  fact  had  never  been  enforced.     Mr.  Carlile^  savs  that  another  and  BaJctions 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  which  was  not  dated,  approved  and  sanctioned  an  explanatoiy 
document  prepared  by  the  Board,  which  likewise  bears  no  date,  but  was  drawn  up  in 
1832.     This  letter  is  not  now  to  be  found  either  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  or 
of  the  National  Board. 

The  following  Document,  explanatory  of  some  of  the  foregoing  Conditions,  which  have  been  mis-  Exflanatobt 
understood  having  been  dmwn  up  by  the  Commissioners  as  containing  their  views  of  them,  has  Documwr. 
received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Ab  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  education  committed  to  the  Commissioners,  to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect, 
have,  as  it  appears,  been  misunderstood,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  to  Government,  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  understood  and  acted  upon,  the  instructions  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  the  Government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure  where  they  are  right,  and  correct  them 
where  they  are  wrong. 

'*  I.  In  giving  a  control  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religioiis 
instruction  of  (Afferent  denominations  of  pupils,  the  Board  do  not  imderstand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  either  to  claim  for  themselves,  or  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners,  any  control  over  the 
use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  over  the  standards  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Ireland — or  of  Scotland — 
or  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  only  over  books  composed  by  private  authors;  and  that  the  control 
over  these  is  required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  introduction  of  books  of  injurious  tendency. 

"  n.  The  Board  do  not  imderstand  that  it  is  imperative  upon  them  to  edit  all  books  used  in  the  schools 
receiving  grants  from  them  ;  but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sanction  such  books  as  may  previously  be  in  use  in 
schooLa,  in  behalf  of  which  applications  are  made ;  or  such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and 
conductors  of  schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  objectionable  in  them.  Under  this  view  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  they  require  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  requested  to  aid,  and 
have  already  frequently  sanctioned  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Kildare-place  Society — and  also,  after  certain 
alterations,  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The  Board  wish  to  remark,  that  they  have 
never  conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to  render  the  lise  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative. 

"  III.  The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of  schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  local 
patrons  and  conductors ;  and  that  the  power  required  by  the  Government  to  be  conceded  to  the  Board,  of 
lining  and  dismissing  teachers,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  such  local  patrons  and  conductors,  after 
receiving  grants,  seeking  to  protect  teachers  in  violating  the  rules  of  the  Board ;  or  retaining  teachers  found, 
on  trial,  to  be  incompetent. 

^'lY.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  to  require  a  permanent  submission  to  its  regulations,  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses,  to  be  vested  in  trustees, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Government  j  and  that  in  schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as 
salaries  for  the  teachers,  J^c,  they  ai-e  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations  only  during  the  period  for 
whic^  grants  are  made. 

«  Y.  By  encouraging  the  pastors  of  diffetent  denominationB  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  diildren  of 

» Commons'  Committee  (1837),  3047-61. 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837). 

*  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p^  38. 


•  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  773. 
^  C<Mnmons'  Committee  (1837). 

•  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  38. 
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I88S^3. 


Summary  of 
explanatory 
document. 


Control  over 
religious  books 
modUfied. 


Mr.  Blake's 
objection  to 
the  change. 


their  respectiye  flocks,  out  of  sohool-hours,  the  Board  understand,  merely  affording  to  sudbi  pastors  flEunlit j  of 
access  to  the  pupils  at  the  times  spedfled,  and  not  employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understaod 
that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  denomination  they  respectively 
belong— ithe  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

"  VT.  The  Board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction  are  to  be  determined  by  the  local 
patrons  and  conductors  of  schools;  the  power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see 
tiiat,  at  least,  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  they  also  understand  that  the  religious 
instruction  given  may,  or  may  not,  be  iu  the  sdiool-room ;  tiie  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of 
the  children,  but  that  libei'ty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the 
school-room  if  they  see  fit. 

**  VII.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the 
school-rooms  on  Sundays,  that  control  being  left  to  the  local  conductors  of  the  school ;  but  that  if  any  use  be 
made  of  them,  tending  to  contention  and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for 
the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  eviL 

"  The  Board  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  do  not  regard  these  observations  as  altering  or  modifying,  in  any 
degree,  the  original  instructions  communicated  to  them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  October,  1831 ;  they 
offer  them  as  containing  views  which  they  have  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon  which  they 
have  uniformly  acted  since  the  commencement  of  their  labours. 

"  By  desire  of  the  Commissioners, 

"Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Secretary." 

The  "  Explanatory  Document  "  defines — (1)  the  control  of  members  of  the  Board  over 
books  of  religious  instruction  ;  (2)  over  secular  books ;  (3)  over  teachers ;  and  (4)  over 
school-houses ;  (5)  it  limits  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  religious  teaching ;  (6) 
leaves  free  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction ;  and  (7)  assigns  to  local  managers 
the  use  of  school-rooms  upon  Sunday. 

Each  division  of  the  document  requires  comment,  in  reference  to  modifications  intro- 
duced hj  it. 

I.  With  regai'd  to  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction 

of  different  denominations,  Mr.  Stanley's  Letter  prescribed  that  no  books  are  to  be 

employed  in  separate  religious  instruction  '*  but  with  the  approbation  of  those  members 

of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  those  for  whose  use  they 

are  intended."     The  Explanatory  Document  declares  that  "  the  control  over  these  is 

required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  introduction  of  books  of  injurious 

tendency."     The  interpretation  put  by  the  Rules  upon  this  explanation  is,  that  "if  any 

other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  any  Church  to  which 

any  of  the  children  belong,  are  to  be  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction, 

the  pastor,  or  other  religious  teacher,  who  proposes  to  employ  such  book,  is  expected  to 

communicate  his  intention  to  any  individual  member  of  the  Board,  and  consult  with  him 

respecting  its  suitableness."      Mr.  Blake,*  when  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 

Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  change, 

and  his  disapproval  of  it : — 

"According  to  my  recollection,  it  was  represented  that  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  power  was  given  to  the  members 
"     ~       -    '  -  ersuasions,  as  to  the  books  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction.     I  think  that  was 


TheBoftrd 
sanctioned  Kil* 
dare-street 
books,  and  the 
Catholic  So- 
ciety's books  as 
alttfed  by  Mr. 
Carme. 


Effect  of  gra- 
taitous  issues 
of  its  own 
books. 


of  the  Board  of  the  respective  persuasions^ 

particularly  urged  by  tibe  Presbyterian  body ;  that  it  was  considered  as  giving  some  authority  to  us,  which  they 
considered  contrary  to  their  principles,  and  that  it  was  on  those  grounds  the  alteration  was  made.  I  am  quite 
clear  that  the  objection  was  more  a  Protestant  than  a  Koman  Catholic  objection.  My  objection  was  not  to  the 
original  rule,  but  to  the  alteration  of  it." 

And  again,  to  the  Lords'  Committee : — 

"  The  rule  contained  in  that  part  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  has  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  altered :  it  was  altered, 
I  think,  in  the  ensuing  year.  I  have  been  examined  upon  this  point  by  Lord  Stanley  himself,  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  have  expressed  there  what  I  express  now,  my  regret  that  the  alteration  should  have  taken 
place.  It  took  place  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  the  year  1833.  That  alteration  was  occasioned 
by  the  objections  made  to  the  rule  by  the  synod  of  Ulster." 

In  harmony  with  these  declarations,  Mr.  Carlile  states  :* — 

''  I  was  exposed  to  observations,  as  being  a  member  of  the  synod,  for  accepting  of  a  situation  which  seemed 
to  confer  a  control  over  the  use  of  general  and  standard  books.  I  knew  that  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Bocuxl  there  was  no  such  desire,  and  on  this  being  discussed,  I  procured  this  explanatory  statement." 

II.  The  explanatory  document  sanctions  for  use  in  National  schools  "the  school- 
books  issued  by  the  Kildare-place  Society;  and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the 
school-books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society."  The  Kildare-place  books  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  for  use  without  change.  The  task  of  altering  the  pubhca- 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  was  undertaken  by  Mi\  Carlile.'  The  revision 
of  Roman  Catholic  books  was  not  confided  to  him,  nor  was  he  as  yet  the  Resident 
Commissioner ;  but  he  himself  states  he  "  felt  that  as  a  minister  having  his  character 
at  stake,  he  must  see  everything  that  was  done ;  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  institute 
such  an  examination,  he  went  carefully  over  the  books,  and  everything  which  appeared 
to  countenance  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  directed  to  be  altered. 
He  made  um-eserveoly  to  the  Board  every  suggestion  which  seemed  necessary  to  him, 
he  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.*'     Mr.  Carlile's  suggestions  were 

'  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  12,  and  p.  1375.     Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  564,  sq. 
•  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  572.  ■  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  550,  sq.    f 
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adopted  by  the  persons  who  issued  the  books,  and  *'  the  books  so  revised  were  presented  1832-3. 
to  the  Board  a  second  time  and  sanctioned ;"  but  such  sanction  was  not  intended  "to 
retider  ihe  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative."  Mr.  Stanley's  letter 
authorized  the  new  Commissioners  to  furnish  books  and  school  requisites  at  half-price : 
yet  no  books  except  those  edited  by  the  Board  were  ever  supplied  to  schools  at  reduced 
price ;  and  before  very  long  "  the  difficulty^  of  getting  rid  of  existing  books  in  the 
schools/'  led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  which  required  that  half-price  should  be  paid 
for  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  letter  from  the  then  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Littleton,*  dated  16th  October,  1833,  free  grants  of  the  Board's  Books,  and 
of  those  only,  were  made  to  all  National  schools. 

III.  The  explanatory  document  proceeds  in  the  third  place  to  give  to  local  patrons  TKAOHERsto 
and  conductors  a  partial  control  over  teachers,  reserving  to  the  Board  power  of  fine  or  ^I'^^maM"" 
dismissal  only  in  cases  of  persistent  violation  of  rules  or  proved  incompetence ;  but  at  g«»» 

the  same  time  it  involves  a  departure  from  Mr.  Stanleys  letter  in  abandoning  the 
condition,  that  all  teachers  previous  to  appointment  should  have  been  trained  in  Dublin,  and  need  not  be 
or  approved  by  the  Board,  and  furnished  with  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  aptitude 
from  the  Board. 

IV.  The  fourth  paragraph  in  the  document  deserves  special  notice,  because  it  intro-  Schools 
duces  a  distinction  which  figures  conspicuously  in  subsequent  disputes ;  the  distinction,  r^'^^^J 
namely,   between   VESTED   and   NON-VESTED   schools;    VESTED   schools  being  5^^^%^^ 
those  conveyed  to  the  Board  or  to  trustees  under  a  deed  sanctioned  by  the  Board ;  tem^rSiy. 
NON-VESTED  those  not  so  conveyed.      Where  grants  have   been   made  towards 

the  erection  of  school-houses  to  be  vested    in   trustees,  the  Board  require  a  perma- 
nent submission  to    its  regulations ;    but  in   other  schools,  not  so  vested  and  receiv- 
ing only  annual   grants,  temporary    submission   to   regulations,  limited   to   the  con- 
tinuance of  grants,  will  satisfy  the  Board.     The  distinction,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one 
of  duration  only.      The  same  regulations  are  applied  to  all  schools  vested  or  non- 
vested  ;  but  in  schools  built  with  public  aid  the  obligation  of  observing  the  regulations  Rules  identical 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands,  while  in  schools  built  entirely  from  private  resources  ^^  *"  »chooU. 
the  obligation  of  observing  the  same  regulations  terminates  with  the  withdrawal  or  sur- 
render of  temporary  grants.     No  hint  is  given  that  different  regulations  are  applicable 
to  the  two  classes  of  schools.     It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  alterations 
admitted  into  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  as  it  passed  through  the  office,  changed  the  wording 
of  the  reauirement,  that  where  public  aid  is  granted  for  building  a  school-house  *'  a  site 
for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  school-house,  when  finished,  be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  also  approved  of  by  them," 
into  the  condition  that  "  a  site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners 
be  granted  t^  them,  and  the  school-house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  themy     Since 
the  Board  was  not  as  yet  incorporated,  and  had  no  legal  power  to  hold  land  in  succes- 
sion, it  might  appear  indifferent  whether  the  rule  required  school  sites  to  be  vested 
in  trustees  or  in  the  Board.     But  the  change  had  a  meaning  of  the  utmost  importance ;  vested  ichoou 
for  as  school  sites  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board,  those  who  prepared  the  school  deeds  coi^^i-'**'*^* 
so  drew  them,  that  the  trustees  in  whom  the  sites  vested  held  the  schools,  not  in  trust  for  aionew, 
the  localities  which  had  provided  the  site  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  building  cost, 
but  in  trust  for  the  Commissioners.    Mr.  Kelly,  barrister,  and  secretary  of  the  Board,^ 
framed  the  draft  of  the  school  deed  in  a  form  invariably  employed,  and  his  object  in 
drawing  it  was  "to  vest  in  the  Commissioners  alone  the  equitable  estate;"  and  he 
conceived  that  under  it  the  Commissioners  "  might*  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  to  recover 
back  the  possession  of  the  building.'*      He  was  of  "  opinion  that  the  trustees  are 
trustees   for    the    Commissioners,   and  not  for  the   applicants;"  he   held  that   the 
real  trustees  of  the   deed*  are  not  the   applicants   themselves   who   propose  to   the 
Board  the  persons  to  be  appointed  trustees,  but  the  Commissioners  who  signed  their 
approbation  of  those  persons;    and  when  asked  to  adduce  the  exact  words  of  Mr. 
Stanley's   letter  which  bear  out  that  construction,  he    quotes,  "a  site  for  building, 
to   be    approved  of  by  the   Commissioners,   be  granted  to   them;   and  the  school- 
house,  when  finished,^  be  vested  in  them,"  adding,  as  his  own  comment,  "  that  is,  in  and  most 
trust  for  the  Commissioners."     A  consequence,  most  materially  affecting  the  confidence  **j!^rnieg 
of  the  public,  necessarilv  follows,  that  the  school  trustees  are  bound,  not  only  by  the  ^ 
rules  of  the  Board  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  trust-deed,  but  by  all 
new  or  modified  rules,^  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  "  spiiit  and  essence  of 
the  system ;"  and  subject  to  resort  to  a  court  of  a  law,  the  Commissioners  themselves  will 
decide  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in  accordance  with  a  "  spirit  and  essence  "  so 
difficult  to  fix. 


1  CommonB'  Committee  (1837),  q.  134.  >  Ibid,  q.  1578-9. 

'  Ihid^  q.  3126.      See  Mr.  KeUj's  evidence,  generally  in  loco, 

*  Ibid,  q.  3093.  *  Ibid,  q.  3166.  « Mr.  Kdly  omits  the  "to." 

7  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  3133,  and  Lords'  Ck)mmittee  of  1864^  q.  636,  sq. 
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but  subse- 
quently recog- 
nized them. 


Separate  day 
for  religion  is 
indispensable. 


1832-3.  V.  The  explanatory  document  then  interprets  the  "encouragement"  to  be  given  by 
the  Board  to  religious  instruction.  All  that  is  meant  by  encouraging  pastors  to  give 
religious  instruction  is,  to  afford  "facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the* times  specified." 
"And  they  understand  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to 
what  denomination  they  belong,  the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  x)f  the  matter."  For  a 
time  the  Commissioners  practised  this  abstention;  insomuch  that  when  in  1832  the  House 
of  Lords  ordered  a  return  of  the  number  severally  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  attendance,  the  answer  of  the  Board  was — "  The  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion do  not  make  inquiry  as  to  the  number  severally  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Board  ignored  children  iu  attendance,  the  information  which  they  receive  being  as  to  the  attendance 
mfl^ncesof  Qf  children  generally,  without  distinction  of  religious  denominations;^  therefore  no 
return  can  be  made  in  pui-suance  of  this  order."  At  that  time  the  Commissioners 
"considered  they  were  not  authorized  to  institute  a  public  inquiry  to  answ-er  that 
question ;"  "  they  considered  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry."  In  1835  Mr.  Blake^  could  give  the  House  of  Commons  no  infor- 
mation upon  the  religion  either  of  masters  or  chfldren  : — 

"  4244.  Are  the  teachers  in  the  several  schools  under  the  Board,  for  the  most  part,  pf  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  1 — No,  returns  are  furnished  to  the  Board  from  which  we  can  speak  to  the  religion  either 
of  the  teachers  or  of  the  pupils.  We  only  know  the  religion  of  the  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school." 

In  a  few  years  this  inquiiy  was  privately  instituted  by  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident 
Commissioner ;  and  doubts  respecting  the  numbers  as  published  by  him  led  to  more 
public  inquiry,  and  the  rule  that  the  Board  will  take  no  cognizance  of  denomination  was 
abandoned. 

VI.  Under  the  sixth  paragi'aph  the  Commissioners  require  that  at  least  one  week-day 
out  of  six  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  Down  to  1837  the  setting  apart  of 
one  day  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction*  had  in  every  case  been  required. 
Indeed,  the  Commissioners  in  that  year  considered  that  they  would  not  be  warranted  in 
permitting  any  school  to  be  carried  on  under  their  authority  under  the  denomination  of  a 
National  school  in  which  the  obligation  of  setting  apart  a  day  for  reli^ous  instruction 
was  not  carried^  into  effect.  With  that  rule  they  had  no  power  to  dispense,  and  any 
refusal  to  observe  it  would  have  entailed  withdrawal  of  grants. 

Mr.  Carlile^  was  of  opinion  that  "  naost  would  rather  not  be  bound  by  it"  : — 

"  2542.  Have  you  found,  in  practice,  that  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  the  week  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  marked  division  among  the  children  of  pai-ents  of  different  persuasions  1 — ^That  is  a  practice  we  have  found 
considerable  objection  to  in  some  quarters.  The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  the  week  does  not  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  much  consequence  by  either  party,  and  most,  I  think,  would  rather  not  be  botind  to  it. 
We  are  not,  however,  yet  prepared  to  recommend  its  discontinuance ;  for  the  indifference  respecting  the  setting 
apart  of  a  day  for  religious  instruction  arises  partly,  at  least,  from  this  circumstance,  that  though  applications 
are  made  for  schools  by  persons  of  different  persuasions,  there  is  a  sort  of  understanding,  we  often  find,  that 
the  schools  are  to  belong  to  one  of  the  denominations  ;  that  it  is  to  be  the  priest's  school,  or  the  school  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  school  of  the  Protestant  dissenting  minister,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  And  each  minister  thus  having  his  school  in  his  own  management,  he 
is  satisfied  with  going  and  giving  religious  instruction  on  the  usual  days  of  teaching  out  of  or  in  any  school  hours, 
and  does  not  care  for  having  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  But  were  schools  generally  to  be  con- 
ducted bona  fide  by  committees  consisting  of  all  parties,  it  is  probable  that  the  one  day  in  the  week  secured  for 
religious,  instiniction  might  become  more  important  than  it  now  in  general  is." 

UsK  OF  r  VII.  Finally,  the  explanatory  document  leaves  the  use  of  school-rooms  on  Simdays 
^uN^^,^^  free  to  the  local  managers  without  conti'ol  from  the  Board.  This  freedom  has  been 
nominally  free,  scriously  restricted,  as  lu  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  trustees  for  them, 
*""'*'^  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sundays  is  limited  to  Sunday  schools ;  and  in  all  other  schools 
— the  vast  majority — which  have  been  built  without  any  aid  from  the  Board,  the  cele- 
bration of  "  the  Sacraments  or  Rites  of  any  Church ''  is  totally  prohibited. 

In  fine,  the  existing  Rules  differ  from  Mr.  Stanley's  letter — as  originally  drafted — 
as  modified  in  passing  through  the  office — or  as  altered  by  the  Board's  explanatory 
document.  The  school  in  Ireland  which,  perhaps,  adheres  most  closely  to  the 
regulations  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  is  not  a  National  school,  but  an  endowed  school 
for  the  poor,  enjoying  considerable  revenues  from  the  bequest  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 
In  the  Oldcastle  school,  county  Meath,  Monday  in  every  week  is  set  apart  for  rehgious 
instruction,  and  on  that  day  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children 
have  Uberty  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  different  school-rooms ; 
they  are  afforded  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils ;  and  they  are  remunerated  for  giving 
religious  instruction  regularly  to  the  children  by  a  yearly  allowance  of  £25  each  out  of 
the  school  funds.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  these  schools  are  kept  open  for  moral 
and  literary  education  only.     The  teachers  in  them,  like  the  trustees,  are  of  different 


bat  restricted. 


Oldcastle 
school,  not 
under  the 
Board,  observes 
most  closely 
Mr.  Stanley's 
letter.        ^ 


1  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  48.     See  pp.  3  and  5. 
3  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  271. 
'  Commons*  Committee  (1834). 


*  Commons'  Committee  (lS35)v 

*  Ibid,  443,  sq. 
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creeds,  but  take  no  part  in  the  religious  instruction.    They  secure  a  las^ge  and  mixed  1932-3 

attendance  of  children,  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  are  represented  to  have  '• — 
always  worked  harmoniously,  giving  perfect  jsatisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oldcastle 
and  the  ne^hbourhood. 

One  of  the  points  which  very  soon  presented  itself  for  the   consideration  of  the  g^j^^j^  ^^  ^^ 
Board  related  to  the  admissibility  of  schools  conducted  by  members  of  religious  com-  by  monks  wd 
munities  of  monks  and  nuns.     In  the  month^  of  February,  1 832,  a  conference  upon  the  mitteTto^aw" 
subject  was  held  between  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  unani-  by  Oovern- 
mous  opinion*  of  all  present,  the  Chief  Secretary  included,  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  bo^^^ 
receive  schools  under  religious  teachers,  which  had  been  most  favourably  mentioned  by 
the  Commissioners  in  1825.     In  this  conference  Mr.  Stanley  "stated  that  he  considered 
these  schools  useful,  and  that  their  being  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  would  be  judicious  upon  principle. '^     In  1837  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, testified  '^ndividualljr,  as  a  Presbyterian,  that  he  had  seen  no  ground  to 
change  the  opinion  he  gave  originally  on  the  policy  of  that  step,  that  it  was  better  the 
Board  should  take  them;  the  schools  would  have  gone  on  with  exclusive  Roman 
CathoUc  instruction,  and  it  was  better  the  Board  should  have  that  control  over  them 
which  they  were  willing  to  give,  than  that  they  should  go  on  without  it."^     Of  the 
religious  institutions  with  which  the  schools  embraced  in  this  conference  were  connected, 
Mr.  Cai'lile  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  There  are  a  few  connected  with  nunneries ;  there  are  a  body  of  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  education,  who  are  commonly  called  monks,  but  are  not  in  orders  ;  they  are  called 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  schools;  they  are  not,  I  believe,  in  any  religious  order;  they  are  not  regular 
clergy ;  but  I  believe  they  are  persons  bound  by  vows,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  vows  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
education."^ 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  question  of  extending  assistance  to  religious  schools, 
thus  discussed  and  agreed  upon  with  the  originators  of  the  new  plan  embraced  schools  con- 
ducted by  monks  as  well  as  nuns,^  and  that  no  objections  to  giving  assistance  to  those 
schools  were  felt  by  any  member  of  the  Board,  or  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  representing 
His  Majesty's  Government.    There  was  no  proposal  to  make'  different  regulations  for  the 
religious  schools  from  those  applicable  to  all  other  schools;  '^but  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sultation was  whether  the  Board  were®  to  receive  those  schools  equally  with  other  schools;"  ^^^  ^^^^  t^^, 
the  result  of  it  was  to  receive  them,  and  of  course  where  nuns  or  monks  were  the  with  other 
teachers,  they  received  the  salaries.     Regarding  the  teaching  monks,  or  brothers,  thus  *^^**^^*» 
admitted  to  receive  salaries  on  equal  terms  with  other  teachers,  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Board's 
Secretary,  gives  evidence — 

"  In  no  case,  to  my  knowledge,  are  they  clergymen ;  they  are  members  of  confraternities,  bound  by  vows  to 
acts  of  charity,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  instruction  of  young  people,  not  in  literature  only,  but  in  trades, 
or  that  which  may  lead  them  to  trades ;  schools,  imder  these  men,  we  have  found  well  conducted,  and  they 
receive  salaries  equally  as  the  other  schools."^ 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  Board's  earliest  Inspectors,  explains  of 
teaching  monks,  that  "in  Ireland,  'monks 'means  'lay  monks,' and  nothing  else.  ^®  Friars 
are  different  persons  altogether." 

Schools  under  such  teachers  received  the  same  assistance,  on  the  same  terms,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
other  schools.     "  We  have  assisted  in  building  and  repairing  their"  school-houses,  and  exteLV 
vfQ  have  given  salaries,"  says  Mr.  Carlile.     In  asking  aid  for  schools  of  this  character 
Protestant  clergymen  combined  with  other  persons.     ''Protestant  ministers  have  been 
applicants  for  aid  to  nunnery  schools  in  the  town  of  Kildare,  in  Maynooth,  also  in  joined  in"appii- 
Drogheda,  and  in  MuUingar.  In  Droghedaand  Mullingar  they  were  Presbyterian  clergy-  cations  for  such 
men ;  in  Maynooth  and  Kildare,^*  cler^men  of  the  Church  of  England."     "  In  respect  ^  ^^  ' 
of  schools  conducted  by  members  of  male  religious  orders,  Protestant  clergymen  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Clondalkm  school,  the  Mount  Bellew  school,  and  the  Esker  school."^^    "  In 
every  case^*  there  are  Protestant  laymen  applicants,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Wex- 
ford."    "  The  Board  treats  the  application  proceeding  from  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  treats  applications  from  others ;  and  when  their  queries  have  been  correctly  answered 
and  signed,  it  treats  it  as  it  would  an  ordinary  case.     The  Board  received  applications 
with  equal  readiness  from  the  nunneries  as  from  the  schools  in  general,  and  made  no 
difference ;  for  eai'ly  in  their  labours  they  had  an  interview  upon  that  point  with  Lord 
Stanley,  to  determine  whether  they  should  receive  these  schools  or  not ;  and  that  point 
having  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  looked  upon  as  other  cases,"  provided 

J  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  2794.  «  Ibid,  q.  671,  sq. 

»  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  98.  -*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  677. 

»  Ibid,  q.  684,  sq.  «  Ibid,   q.  1003,  sq. 

» Ibid,  q.  2795.  »  Ibid,  q.  2778,  sq. 

•  Ibid,  q.  2781.  10  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  723. 

»  Ibid,  q.  984.  »  Common^  Committee  of  1837,  q.  2719. 

» Ibid,  q.  2792.  »<  Ibid,  2763,  q.                                      w  Ibid,  p.  97. 
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i83ar-3,  that  they  answered  the  questions  properly,  and  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Board." 
Tewhw^iay  Upou  tlus  souud  and  equitable  principle,  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Board  was  paid  to 
w  "^^  the  individual  actually  employed  in  teaching,  whether  brother,  nun,  or  lay  pei-son  ;^  and 
wcei    saurj;  j^  QyeTj  case  this  individual  gave  a  receipt  lor  the  salary.     The  Secretary  says, 

'*  We  pay  the  teachers ;  if  the  teachers  of  the  schools  be  the  mins  of  course  they  have  the  salary ;  if  not,  it  is 
paid  to  the  teachers,  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers ;  we  have  upon  our  half-yearly  sheet  for  the  school 
the  names  of  the  teachers  who  receive  the  salaries ;  their  names  are  signed  to  the  receipts  for  the  money/'' 

The  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  under  date  19th  January,  1837,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  defending  their  practice  of  recognising  persons 
styled  monks  as  teachers  of  National  schools  : —    , 

"  The  Commissioners  having  fuUy  informed  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  those  persons  so  styled  *  Monks/ 
find  that  they  are  not  clergymen,  but  a  body  of  laymen  ^ho  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  educating 
children  and  youth,  and  that  many  of  them  exercise  trades,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  instruct  their  pupils, 
and  by  which  they,  in  fact,  maintain  themselves.  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  cannot  see  upon  what  principle 
such  persons  should  be  rejected  as  teachers  of  National  schools,  provided  they  be  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  National  system. 

"  I  beg  further  to  add  that,  in  page  41  of  the  3rd  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  they  noticed  schools  under 
such  superintendence  as  follows  : — 

** '  Upon  this  point  we  had  a  communication  with  Lord  Stanley  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  he 
thought  it  desirable,  as  we  did,  that  such  schools  shoidd  be  brought  under  our  superintendence,  and,  therefore, 
that  we  should  grant  aid  to  them.     We  have  accordingly  done  so.*  " 

The  Board  at  this  time  acted  upon  a  rule  '^  never  to  make  the  teacher  the  cor- 
respondent; the  correspondent^  is  to  be  a  check  over  the  teacher."  These  religious 
schools  were  strictly  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Board.  They  came  under  an  engage- 
ment which  the  Board  required  in  all  cases  without  exception,  to  afford  the  use  of  the  ' 
school-house  for  the  purposes  of  separate  religious  instruction  to  Protestant  pupils,  even 
where  the  school  was  a  part  of  the  nunnery  itself;  and  supposing  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, willing  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  children  who  might  be  in 
Rules  enforced  attendance  on  the  school,  required  the  use  of  the  school  at  a  particular  time  for  the 

' purpose  of  giving  Protestant  instruction,  the  nuns  were  bound  to  afford  the  use  of  the 

room  or,  in  case  of  refusal,^  the  Board  would  strike  off  the  schooL  Upon  these  terms, 
there  were  in  1837  seventeen*^  schools  under  religious  brothers  aided  by  the  Board;  but 
in  April  of  that  year,  the  largest  community  of  brothers  severed  their  connexion  with 
the  Commissioners  who,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  established  separate  rules  for 
religious  schools. 

The  superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoare,  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing^ account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Brothers  with  the  Board  and  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  sever  it : — 

"  When  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  some  friends  of  the  Institute,  whose 
opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with  respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  the  new  system  held  out ;  an^l  accordingly  some  five  or  six  of  their  establishments  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  Willing  to  give  the  system  the  fullest  trial,  the  Brothers 
continued  this  connexion  for  a  few  years ;  but,  finding  the  conditions  ,|aid  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object  of  their  Institute,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was 
held  in  the  year  1 836,  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  withdraw  the 
schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board. 

"  In  fine : — As  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  established  solely  for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ; 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  Brothers  is  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils ;  and,  as  the  experience  of 
more  than  sixty  years  attests  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  they  have  devised  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  end  proposed  ; — ^for  these  reasons  chiefly  the  Christian  Brothers  could  not  continue  in  connexion  with  a 
system  based  upon  an  opposite  principle,  and  one  which  they  believe  unsuited  to  the  true  educational  require- 
ments of  a  Catholic  population." 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Stanley,  while  still  Chief  Secretary,  authorized  departure 
from  the  terms  of  his  Letter  upon  two  occasions,  viz.,  when  he  dispensed  with  the  register 
of  children's  attendance  at  Divine  Worship,  and  when  he  sanctioned  the  modifi- 
cations published  by  the  Board  in  their  explanatory  document.  He  was  soon  called 
upon  to  sanction  a  further  change.  In  the  Letter  it  was  required  "  that  the  schools 
be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only."  These  hours 
of  exclusive  moral  and  literary  instruction  had  come  to  be  called  "  ordinary  school 
hours,"  or  shortly,  ^'  school  hours ;"  and  since  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  held  to  be 
religious  instruction  and,  as  such,  inadmissible  during  these  *'  school  hours,"  a  complaint 
arose  that  the  Scriptures  were  excluded  from  National  schools.  In  September,  1 832,  this 
complaint  was  answered  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognises  the  right  of  all  who  choose  it  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but 
the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  case  of  infants  must  be  subject  to  the  control  of  their  parents  and  natural 
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^  Commons*  Committee  (1837),  q.  696,  q.  985. 

«  Ibid,  q.  2775.     See  also  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  702 

»  Ibid,  2823. 


» Ibid,  q.  2791.  *  Ibid,  993-5. 

^  See  Christian  Brothers*  Returns,  among  Miscellaneous  Papers,  1^1.  VIII.  ^ 
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giuurdiuis,  aood  in  point  of  time  in  tke  National  as  in  all  dlAtes:  .schools  it  must  be  limited  bj  ihc  s^ropriatiooi  of      10Bj|^. 

certain  hours  to  eertam  •t)jter  loEUiches  of  study.     The  proposition,  that  any  <shild,  at  any  hour,  and  in  the  niddst  

of  any  other  allotted  employment,  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  Bible,  is  a  proposal  so  perfectly  novel  and 
unheard  of,  and  so  totally  impossible,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  reduced  into  practice,  that  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it  but  that  such  appears  to  be  the  express  sense  of  the  words  of  the  proposition  No.  2,  and  seemed 
to  be  sanctioned  by  some  at  least  of  the  deputation  from  the  Synod.  The  National  schools  are  mot  so  mudi 
the  schools  of  the  CroverBmant  as  of  local  patrons  and  managers,  who  submit  voluntarily  to  eertain  regulations 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the  Government.  They  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  lay  down  their 
intended  course  of  study  ;  they  are  free  to  appoint  certain  hours  during  wbich  certain  studies  are  to  be  carried 
on,  in  some  of  whi<A  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants  may,  in  others  of  which  they  cannot  object  to  join. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  eonsiderable  Ambigiiiiy  in  the  use  of  the  expression  ^  school  hours,'  which  has 
fjtveiD.  rise  probably  to  some  misooneeptions.  Tl^  phrase  might  (and  perhaps  in  strioijiess  ought  to)  apply 
to  all  hours  in  which  instruction  is  given  to  the  children.  In  tins  sense  the  portions  of  time  set  aside  for 
religious  instruction  may  be  called  school  hours.  These  hours  are  (as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  printed  regulations)  not  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  the  Seriptupes,  as 
wdl  as  the  authorised  CatechiBms,  ifec.,  of  any  Church,  are  expressly  permitted  to  be  used  at  these  times.  But 
-^e  «iq>re6Bioii '  ordinary  school  hours '  has  been  generally  employed  to  denote  those  portiocis  of  time  which  are 
denroted  to  the  combined  instruction  of  children  of  various  persuasions,  and  at  which  all  the  children  belonging 
to  the  school  are  expected  and  required  to  attend.  Those  hours,  be  they  more  or  be  they  fewer,  will  be  allotted 
to  other  studies,  and  in  them  of  course  neither  the  Bible  nor  any  other  book  could  be  employed  to  which  the 
parents  or  guardians  ^f  any  of  the  children  could  object  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples.  To  introduce  the 
reading  or  hearing  of  any  such  book  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  viz.,  th^  during  which  all  the  children 
of  all  denominations  are  expected  to  attend,  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  religious  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  there  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  any  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  giving  of  any  other 
religious  instruction,  on  days  and  hours  to  be  specified  by  the  local  patrons,  to  those  children  whose  parents 
<dM)OBe  that  they  should  attend.  Those  days  and  hours,  however,  must  be  specified,  in  order  to  remove  from 
•the  mind  of  the  Boman  Cafcholic  parent  the  posa&ility  of  a  suspicion  that  his  children  may  be  influenced  to  join 
in  studies  of  Y^hAi  he  does  not  c^prove.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  application  of  the  term  *  school 
hours  *  to  these  portions  of  time,  provided  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hours  of  imivecsal  and  neoesnary 
attendance." 

No  queetion  which  has  been  raised  in  the  hiatary  of  the  National  Board  created  Biuie  exciuJed 
greater  difficulty  or  fiercer  controversy  than  this  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  [^JJuctlSn  "^ 
There  seema  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Government  and  Legislature 
was  to  exclude  the  Bible  during  the  hours  or  days  of  combined  instruction.    Upon  the  9th 
S^tembei',  1831,  in  moving  the  first  vote  of  money  for  the  Board  about  to  be  called 
into  existence,  Mi'.  Stanley  told  the  House  of  Commons — 

"  It  was  evident  that  to  establish*  a  society  on  the  footing  on  which  the  Kildare-street  fiociety  had  been  in  Govem- 
established,  was.  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  from  it ;  it  was  absolutely  impossible  it  should  ever  have  mentfcheme 
succeeded  in  a  country  five-sixth  of  which  was  Roman  Catholic  ;  two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  *^  proposed, 
Protestant  Ulster.     The  Holy  Scriptures  were  in  every  school  to  be  used  without  note  or  comment ;  to  such  a 
rule  no  conscientious  Catholic  could  submit.     Their  object  ought  to  be  not  to  oppose  the  Cathc^c  priesthood  and 
people,  but  to  bring  the  priesthood  andldie  Catholic  people  through  their  influence  into  an  amicable  and  friendly 
relation  with  the  Government ;  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  produced  benefit  to  the  commimity  nine  times 
for  once  it  yielded  evil.     It  was  evident  that,  as  the  Catholics  formed  five-aixth  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
the  tutors,  if  fairly  appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.     The  general 
principle  upon  which  he  intended  that  the  schools  should  be  conducted  was  that  one  or  more  days  in  each  week 
be  given  up  to  separate  religious  instruction,  and  the  other  days  appropriated  to  general  literary  insti-uction. 
Tf  the  plan  should  fail  the  Government  would  ask  for  a  Board  of  paid  Commissioners." 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  a  new  plan,  observed —  accepted, 

"  Let  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  be  educated  in  Scriptiu-e,  or  any  other  course  of  study  they  pleased. 
All  the  CatholieB  asked  was  the  benefit  of  education,  accompanied  with  theii*  own  mode  of  religious  iostruction." 

The   sentiments  thus  expressed  in  Parliament,  corresponded  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  andexpiah  ed 
Stanley's  lettei-.     "  The  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  totally  at  variance  ^^'  ^''  ^'^"^'^ 
irith  the  determination  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — ^the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  hy  children  must  be  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — this  defect  was  vital — such  a  system  could 
not  become  one  of  National  education."     Similarly,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Carlile,  gave  evidence  in  1837,  that  it  "was  strictly*  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  term 
'  school-hours'  is  understood  to  apply  to  those  hours  for  which  the  Board  supplies  tuition, 
and  not  merely  permits  it,  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  read  during  school  hours  in  the 
-fichools  of  the  Board ;"  and  further,  that  Jbe  thought  it  "  very  important  and  quite 
efiseniial  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  to  obs^ve  strongly  the  distinction  oetween  combined 
and  separate  instruction."     It  was  considered  that  the  "  Board  does'  not  "b&ke  eogni- 
jEance  of  the  religious  instruction  at  all,  but  that  they  allow  every  denomination  to  take  Board  do  not 
^»re  of  itself  through  the  clergyman ;"  that  it  "  would  be  contraiy  to  the  first  rules  of  ^ve^re%bul» 
the  system  to  require  either  one  of  the  children,  or  one  of  the  teachera  in  training,  to  mstmction  t.> 
attend  upon*  religious  instruction;"  that  "with  the  separate  religious  instruction  the  pu^nt'*^ 
Commisidoners  have  nothing  to  do ;  they  have  no  power  of  enforcing  separate  religious 
instruction  at  alL     If  it  be  mA  given,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  system,  but  with  &ose 
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who  neglect  their  duty."^  The  Commissioners  "  employ*  no  one  to  give  the  separate 
religious  instruction.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  sepai^ate  religious  instruction 
beyond  the  school-house ;  neither  school  books  nor  other  means."  Nevertheless  the 
religious  instruction  "  may  be  given  by  the  schoolmaster,  provided  the  parents  of  the 
children  employ  him  for  that  purpose."     Mr.  Blake  in  1835  speaks  unhesitatingly: — 

"  4123.  Would  you  propose  to  give  any  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  ? — It  would  be  directly  contrarr 
to  our  first  principle."' 

Since  the  plain  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  must  be  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils  during  "  ordinary  school  hours,"  the  use  of  that  expression  for  other  hours  than 
those  of  conibined  instruction  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  master's  position  in 
bringing  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty  a  branch  of  instruction  which,  until  then,  had 
been  beyond  it. 

Further  consequences  ensued.  Mr.  Carlile,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Board  and  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  writing  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  explanation  of  his  own  views  and  entirely  at  his  own*  instance,  addressed  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Synod,  upon  the  22nd  of  September,  1832,  and  acquainted 
them  that  "  if  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  the  school  desire  that  the  Bible  be  read 
by  any  of  the  children,  all  that  is  required  is  that  they  fix  the  hour,  and  let  it  be 
known  beforehand,  that  the  parents  may  send  their  children  or  not  as  they  think 
fit."  In  April,  1837,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  ^'it  was*  the  understanding  at 
the  time  that  the  hour  should  be  any  hour  mentioned,  subject  to  the  regulation  that  no 
children  should  be  required  to  attend,  or  permitted  to  attend,  but  with  the  permission 
of  their  parents  ;  subsequently  to  that,  again,  there  was  a  rule  limiting  it  to  the  fii-st  or 
the  last  hour."  He  was  *^  satisfied  that  Mr.  Stanley  did  authorize  the  interposing  of 
Bible  reading  in  the  hours  of  ordinary  instruction ;  and  he  behoved  that  many  schools 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  acted  on  the  intimation"  which  *'  entirely  on  his  own  instance,"^ 
he  had  given  to  the  ministers  and  eldeiis. 

On  a  matter  of  so  much  moment;  we  give  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carlile  himself,  28th 
April,  1837:— 

"1276.  Did  you  address  that  letter  to  any  of  your  northern  friends  [The  Belfast  News-Letter,  of  the  \iih 
SeptemheTy  1832,  being  handed  to  Witness^  1 — ^Yes,  I  remember  ih&t  letter,  I  think. 

"1277.  You  perceive  that  is  the  same  month  with  the  letter  that  has  been  put  in  evidence] — ^Yee;  but 
in  r^ard  to  that,  I  would  say  that  we  understood  Lord  Stanley's  mind  a  considerable  time  before  the 
date  of  that  letter;  I  had  had  a  long  conversation  with*^him  on  the  subject,  and  understood  his  mind 
before  that  letter  was  wiitten. 

"  1278.  And  you  imderstood  the  Government  to  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  licence  to  the  people  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools  on  any  day  in  the  week,  or  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  they  pleased,  provided  they  gave  notice  of  the  hour  beforehand  I—Not  exactly  as  many  hours  as  they 
pleased,  but  that  there  was  no  objection  to  their  taking  any  hour  they  pleased,  provided  they  gave  notice  of  it 
beforehand  and  adhered  to  it. 

"1279.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  it  to  one  hour,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  parties  would  be  at 
liberty  to  use  the  Scriptures  several  hours,  provided  they  beforehand  gave  notice  of  the  hours  1 — Yes,  provided 
always  that  they  left  sufficient  time  for  general  instruction. 

"  1280.  Now  in  this  letter  I  perceive  there  is  this  passage : — *The  principle  upon  which  the  Scriptures 
may  be  introduced  into  schools  is  simply  this.  Let  the  conductors  of  the  school  fix  any  hour  during  which 
they  desire  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  and  announce  it,  so  that  no  children  whose  parents  do  not  approve  of 
their  being  present  at  that  exercise  shall  be  present.  The  devout  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  as  much  an  act 
of  worship  as  prayer  or  singing  praise  is,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  Protestants  have  any  right  to  insist  on 
their  children  engaging  in  such  an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  children  whose  parents  are  averse  to  their  wit- 
nessing it :  let  Protestants  use  the  influenee  of  persuasion  and  kindness  to  induce  Roman  Catholics  to  permit 
their  children  to  accompany  them  in  so  salutary  an  exercise ;  but  let  them  not  seek  to  decoy  them  into  it 
while  yet  their  judgments  are  not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  it,  and  their  consciences,  unenlightened  on  the 
subject,  revolt  from  it.'  Now  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  privilege  here  referred  to  of  using  the  Scriptures 
at  any  hour  that  should  be  fixed  on  in  the  schools  had  a  tendency  to  induce  a  great  number  of  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Board  ? — I  intended  it  to  have  that  effect,  and 
have  no  doubt  it  had  ;  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  but  what  number  of  persons  were  influenced 
by  it  I  cannot  state. 

"1281.  You  have  no  doubt  that  was  its  tendency  1 — ^No  doubt. 

"  1282.  Did  it  not,  in  feet,  remove  a  great  objection  which  the  Protestants  had  to  the  Board  itself  1 — It  re- 
moved one  great  objection,  I  dare  say,  that  many  of  them  had. 

"  1283.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  were  used  in  those  schools 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kildare-place  Society  precisely  in  the  same  manner  after  they  had  united  themselves 
to  your  Board  that  they  had  been  antecedently  1—1  cannot  answer  that  question." 

It  appears  that  under  the  influence  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  there  were,  in  1824, 
as  many  as  6,000  schools,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read ;  many  of  the  schools  being 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

"  The  point  which  I  wish  to  bear  upon  is  this,  that  in  schools  kept  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers  for  their 
own  emolument,  they  felt  it  to  be  for  their  interest  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  these  schoolF. 
It  appears  by  the  returns  that  there  were  7,569  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  masters  or 


>  Lords*  Committee  of  1837,  p.  75. 
'  Commons'  Committee  (1835). 


2  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  277. 
<  Ibid,  q.  349,  sq,  *  Ibid,  q.  IIGG,  sq. 
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mistresses ;  in  those  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  2,607  ;  they  were  not  read  in  2,886,  and  the  returns  are  silent      1B32-9. 

as  to  2,076  :  that  shows,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  kept  by  Eoman  Catholic  teachers  at  that  

time,  the  Scriptures,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  were  read."* 

Indeed  in  1834  Dr.  Cooke  and  many  Presbyterians  "  do  assert  on  their  own  personal  first, excluded 
knowledge,  that  a  rule  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  any  part  of  the  day  was  ^^  ^""^^ 
never  heard  of  in  their  schools,  or  in  the  country  at  large,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Board,  and  the  new  system  of  education."*    And  in  1837  the  Eev.  L.  H.  Robinson, 
perpetual  curate  of  the  Kilcluney  district  of  the  parish  of  MuUaghbrack  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  after  diligent  inc[uiry  declared  his  belief  that,  upon  joining  the  Board,  schools  bot  continued 
did  not  abandon  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  even  in  the  hours  of  combined  literary  ^^*^  " 
instruction, 

"  I  think  in  several  instances  the  Scriptures  are  i-cad  as  fully  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  in  the   EYideucc  of 
sehools  of  the  National  Board  as  they  are  in  any  Scriptural  Society's  schools,  or  schools  which  are  Protestant  Mr.  Robinson, 
ministers'  schools. 

"  7 198.  When  you  refer  to  Scriptural  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Boai*d,  do  you  refer  to  those  which  before 
tliat  were  regular  Scriptural  schools  1 — ^Yes ;  there  are  schools  which,  previous  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Board,  had  been  schools  connected  with  some  Scriptural  society,  and  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  used  daily. 

"7199.  Do  you  refer  to  those  as  the  schools  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  now  read  in  the  hours  of  united 
education? — Yes,  I  found  them  in  some  of  those. 

"  7200.  Have  you  found  that  by  those  Scriptural  schools  being  connected  with  the  Board  more  Boman 
Catholics  were  induced  to  attend  1 — No ;  I  asked  the  question  at  several  of  the  schools,  and  the  teachers  told 
me  that  the  result  of  the  connexion  with  the  Board  had  been  a  falling  off  of  the  number  of  Protestants,  and 
no  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"7201.  Mr.  GladaUme, — Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  schools  in  which  you  found  the  Scriptures  were 
read  during  the  hours  of  united  education  1 — In  the  Markethill  National  school  I  have  myself  found  the  who  gives 
Scriptures  read  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  at  11,  12,  1  and  2  o'clock ;  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school,  I  insuncen; 
found  the  Scriptures  read  at  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  the  master  told  me  that  the  Scriptures  were 
commonly  read  by  the  children  in  that  school  at  all  horn's  ;  he  had  no  rules  for  the  regulation  of  business 
pasted  in  his  school,  but  he  told  me  that  from  two  to  three  o'clock  was  set  apart  for  religious  instruction, 
and  that  catechisms,  or  any  books  they  chose,  might  be  used  during  that  time ;  the  Temple  Meetinghouse 
school  is  referred  to  in  a  note  to  the  Report,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  from  two  to  three  o'clock  was  the  hour 
of  separate  religious  instruction. 

"7202.  Are  you  sure  they  were  not  leaving  off  the  reading  them  at  eleven  o'clock? — No,  for  they  com- 
menced school  at  ten  o  clock,  and  the  master  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  hour  which  was  used  for  religious 
instruction^  In  the  Armagh  Charlemont-place  National  school,  I  have  the  authority  of  Dean  Jackson  for 
stating  that  he  and  his  curate,  Mr.  Disney,  found  the  Scriptures  in  use  in  the  hands  of  the  children  during  the 
hours  of  united  instruction ;  he  states  in  his  letter  to  me  that  he  asked  the  master  had  he  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  said  he  had,  that  the  last  Inspector  of  the  Board  had  authorized  him 
to  use  them  so. 

"  7203.  Will  you  name  any  other  instances  1 — There  are  no  others  to  which  I  could  refer  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  as  those ;  in  those  cases  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  have  been  read ;  in  Markethill 
school,  I  know  the  fact,  and  Dean  Jackson's  letter,  in  regard  to  Charlemont-place,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
that  it  was  the  practice  there. 

"7204.  Is  it  your  supposition  that  the  practice  prevailed  only  in  those  two  instances,  or  is  it  your  belief, 
though  you  are  not  able  to  speak  to  it,  that  it  prevailed  in  other  instances  ? — My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it 
prevailed  in  other  schools,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  state  that  which  I  cannot  advance  proof  of 

"  7205.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  prevailed  generally  in  those  schools  connected  with  the  Boai'd  where  the 
Protestant  influence  predominates  in  the  management  ] — So  I  should  say." 

The  same  gentleman,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  adds,    "that  in  the  Markethill 
School,'  where  the  same  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  prevails,  the  scholars  were 
nearly  exclusively  Roman  Catholics ;  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
Prot^tants  in  attendance  at  that  school."     Mr.  Carlile,  though  he  does  not  know  it  Mr.  carU)e 
officially,  beUeves  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  are  many  schools  in  which  the  con<*«ra, 
Scriptures  are  so  read  at  the  time  the  children  are  all  collected  together,*  both  Boman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.     To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Kobertson,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  and  Mr. 
Board's  Inspectors,  ''found  in  schools  in  the  North,  where  the  Bible  is  read,*  as  it  is  Robertson, 
generally  in  those  under  Protestant  management  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  the  Roman  Catholics  join  in  it  as  well  as  the  Protestants ;"  and  he  thinks 
that  in  Munster  and  in  CouDaught,  if  the  Protestant  clergyman  joined  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  had  the  Scriptures  read  by  those  of  his  own  flock,  the  Koman 
CathoUc  children,  unless  where  personal  feelings  took  place  between  the  parties,  would 
join,  as  he  has  seen  it  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland.     With  regard  to  National  schools 
in  Ulster,  testimony  of  similar  import  abounds.      Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  m.p.,  described^  and  Mr. 
to  the  House  of  Lords  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  in  a  National  school  at  Jj5f^'^i,^j„, 
Belfast,  taught  by  Mr.  Dunning,  a  Baptist,  where,  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  the  course  in 
Catholic  Bishop,  the  Bible  was  read  in  common  by  all  the  pupils,  Roman  Catholic  and  ^^.^JUn^^ 
Protestant,  ana  expounded  to  them  all  together  by  the  Baptist  teacher  : —  i^cifaAt, 

"  At  Belfast,  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Dimning,  where  there  are  850  children,  of  whom  one-third  are  Roman 
Catholics,  there  was  put  up  in  the  school-room  a  notice  that  *  The  Bible  is  read  here  every  day  fi-om  two  to 
three  o'clock,"  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  being  after  the  school  hours.     I  staid 

»  Rev.  L.  H.  Robinson,  before  Commons*  Committee  (1837),  q.  5442.  « Ibid,  6706. 

»  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1092.  *  Ibid,  p.  13.  «  Ibid,  pp.  721-2.  «  Ibid,  p.  79i>. 
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18dS^^.      tliere  some  time,  and  I  was  so  much  gratified  with  the  schocd  that  I  returned  to  BelfieiBt  aod  sa^  Mr.  Dunning, 

su^aiuiy  and  inquired  Aether  he  had  in  any  instance  found  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

parents  to  their  childi^n  remaining  there  during  that  hour.  He  said  that  there  had  not  happened  a  sin^e  instauoa 
of  any  child  having  been  withdrawn.  He  mentioned  that  when  he  first  commenced  the  Scripture  reading  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  rejected  the  Bible,  and  sakl  it  was  an  heretical  book ;  but  instead  of  puniahing 
them  he  produced  their  own  version,  and  diowed  them  how  small  the  difiecence  was,  and  he  explained  that* 
they  both  intended  to  give  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  same  revealed  Word ;  and  he  says  that  in 
practice  now  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  Authorized  Version,  although  if  ever  he  comes  to  a  passage  where 
thece  is  any  particular  variation  in  the  translation,  he  has  a  copy  of  the  Douay  Bible  in  the  8dbo<^  toad  it  i» 
explainied  tathe  children  to  ^ow  them  to  how  little  extent  the  variatioa  goea  There  ia  one  etrooiAstanee  h» 
mentioned  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  hear :  he  told  me  he  was  satisfied  that  from  the  Scripture: 
extracts  and  from  their  occasional  reading  an  hour  after  the  school  broke  up^  the  Bible  was  becoming  much 
more  familiarly  known  than  it  had  been  to  the  families  of  those  whose  children  were  there.  He  said  it  had 
repeatedly  occurred  to  him  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  reading  any  interesting  Scripture  narrative,  and  tll» 
hour  was  nearly  expired,  he  would  say,  *  there  is  not  time  to  finish  this  to-day,*  and  a  child  would  answ^  *  I 
will  get  my  mother  to  read  it  with  me  when  I  go  home  ;*  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice  eveiy 
year." 

The  master,  we  are  told  by  another  witness,  Mr.  M.  Cross,  (who  at  a  later  period  became 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  but  in  1837  was  manager  of  one  of  the  banks  in  Belfast,  having^ 
up  to  1831  been  for  sixteen  years  himself  the  master  of  the  Belfast  LaiwMfiterian  sdiool,) 
reads  to  the  children  and  they  read  to  him ;  he  selects  the  chapters,  sometimes  from  one 
part  of  the  Bible  and  sometimes  firom  another ;  then  he  explains  the  Scriptures  to  the 
children  of  all  denominations  in  common,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Dissenters ;  and  this  with^  reading  and  questioning  takes  up  the  whole  hour,  and 
ihe  same  done  uo  children  had  ever  objected  or  gone  away.  Mr.  Cross  gives  another  instance  at  the 
vii^^  Lagan  Village  School  where  the  Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  Version,  were  read  by 
children  of  both  persuasions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  satisfaction  to  the 
parents,  and  where  the  number  of  pupils  had  risen  from  less  than  30  toll9.*  Another 
witness.  Rev.  A,  Paterson,^  Presbyterian  minister,  speaks  of  the  practice  in  Ballymena : — 

Bally niena,  **  I  can  state  that  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  reside  there  is  a  great  amalgamation  between  the  Protestazit& 

and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  very  generally  permit  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures.  In  the  National 
school  of  Ballymena  the  Scriptures  are  very  generally  read  by  the  Roman  Catholic  children." 

Very  similar  is  the  account  given  of  Dromore  : — ^ 

and  Dromore.  <*  The  School  is  superintended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  ten  members,  including  the  Rev.  Robert  K  R. 

Mackllan,  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev.  ■  ■■  •  M^Ccoiville,  parish  priest.  Of  the  4«a  m^nbers  of  the 
committee  six  are  Protestants  and  four  Roman  Catholics  ;  of  the  six  Protesiants  five  are  Unitarians  and  one  & 
Methodist.  The  'whole  Bible,'  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is  read  for  an  hour  after  the  tei^nination  of  the 
ordinary  school  business  on  two  days  in  each  week  ;  children  q£  all  denominatiena  are  pi'esent.  The  Dimay 
Yetmtm  is  not  at  all  used  in  the  schools."^ 


Distinctiou  of 
hours  not 
always 
observed : 


Exam  rile  at 
Kirkcubliin. 


Grant  re- 
claimed OQ 
violation  of 
lule. 


Occasionally  school  managers  were  not  veiy  strict  in  observing  the  distinction  of 
^' hours.'"  Thus  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Staples,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
county  Donegal,  and  manager  of  five  National  schools,  describes  his  own  practice: — ^ 

^  Is  iihe  Bible  ever  read  in  these  schools  during  school  hours  ? — ^Noi  unless  I  go  tlMrs;  It  is  aot  read  by  the 
master. 

"  When  you  go  there  yoiu'self  do  you  occasionally  have  it  read  during  schod  hours? — Yea,  at  the  times  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  go  with  me  ;  we  go  together  once  or  twice  during  the  year. 

•*  Bo  not  you  understand  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  ? — ^I  know  it  i» 
centre^  to  ^  strict  rules  of  the  Board  ;  but  it  was  merely  wh«n  the  patvons  were  there,  afiking  tiie  master  i» 
there  any  class  that  reads  better  than  another,  and  giving  them  the  Testament  to  reed  iBstead  of  one  of  ^be 
Scr%)tm*e  lessons. 

"  Have  you  ever  done  so  except  when  the  priest  accompanied  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  doing  so. 

"  Tou  cfid  not  feel  yourself  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  regulations  t — I  should  consider  myself  prohibitecl 
if  I  was  bo  adhere  strictly  to  the  regulat^ns,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Boani  wouM  ^bjeet  to  its  biiiig  ckene  ia 
that  way.     I  tkou^t  it  was  their  object  to  av%>id  confusion." 

And  Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  Board's  Inspector,  quotes  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  Commis- 
sioners : — ^ 

"Kiikcubbin,  19  ^ptembei',  1855. 

"  On  my  way  from  Newtownards  to  Poi'taferry  I  called  in  Kirkciibbin  school  (at  half-past  11  o'clock),  as  is 
my  cnstooa,  and  observed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  female  school  wHh  Bibles  or  Testaments  lying 
beifove  them  on  the  desk  during  the  period  pmblidy  notified  iat  literary  instaniKiion.  I  passed  into  tiie  boyi^ 
nebool  without  making  any  observation,  aiid  returned  in  about  a  minute  after,  but  not  a  Bible  or  Testament 
was  to  be  seen ;  other  books  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  which  they  held  conspicuously.  The 
hiding  of  the  Bible  on  the  appearance  of  the  Inspector,  I  consider  more  culpable  than  the  open  violation  of  the 
rules,  as  it  id  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prejudice  which  still  exists  in  many  places  against  the  system,  and  to 
supply  its  avowed  and  aeiive  enemies  with  weapons  agarnst  it.  I  w^uld  net,  however,  recommend  ike  Beard 
to  take  any  notice  of  this,  as  I  am  sore  it  will  net  be  repeated.** 

Still,  the  rule  of  the  Board  was  positive ;  and  in  the  Ballyhooley  case,  where  the 
Presbyterian  manager  of  a  National  school  persistently  violated  it^  the  priest  was  held 


»  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  pp.  1156, 1167,  1159. 
.     'T^Wcf^p.  1186.  */«i,  p.  934. 


«  Jbid,  p.  1173.  '  Jlnd^  p.  1251^. 

«  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  7694* 
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Discrepancy 
between  Mr. 
GarlUeandMr. 
KeUy. 


Religious  in- 
stmction  con- 
fined to  first  or 


Justified  in  entering  the  school  and  withdrawing  the  eiiildren  of  his  flock,  and  the  Board     iMa«-a« 
undei*  threat  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery*  enforced  repayment  of  their       ' 
^rant  towards  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

The  liberty  granted  entirely  at  his  own  instance  in  September,  1832,  by  the 
Hesident  Commiasiotter  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  thai 
Synod  of  Ulster,  was  withdrawn  by  a  minute  of  the  Board  in  October,  1833.  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  Boards  Secretary,  professed  in  1837  never  to  have  seen  Mr.  Carlile's 
letter ;  he  considered  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
to  have  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  interposed  at  another  poi*tion  of  the  day,  sJL 
an  hour  not  before  or  after  the  hours  of  ordinaiy  instruction ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  his  duty  to  reconcile  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  this 
padicular  letter  which  was  not  written  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  but  by  Mr. 
Oariile  himself  a»  an  individual^  The  rule  now  was  that  religious  instruction,  include 
ing  Scripture  reading,  must  be  confined  to  "the  hour  before  the  hours  of  school  basin«K 
commenced,*  or  the  hour  after  the  school  business  ceased."  The  case  upon  which  this  i*«t  of  school 
decision  was  made  occurred  in  a  school  frequented  by  a  few  Protestant  children  where 
the  religious  instruction  given  was  Roman  Catholic.  On  this  head  the  statement*  of 
]^\  Carlile  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  the  Boai^d  which  prorents  or  prohibits  reading  the  whc^e  of  the  Scripture*  Mr.  CarlUe'* 
in  school  hours  ? — I  conceive  nothing  whatever.     There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  respecting  what  is  evidence  upon 
meant  by  school  hours.     Conductors  of  schools  may  call  the  hours  for  Scripture  reading  school  haura  or  nol^  as  ?*^P*™*  "*°' 
they  think  fit.     I  remember  an  important  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  explaining  what  he  meant  by  school  hours. 
But  the  hour  for  Scripture  reading  must  be  the  first  or  the  last  hour,  not  an  intermediate  hour,  as  that  would 
oblige  the  children  who  object  to  the  exercise  to  go  out  of  the  school  while  the  Scriptures  are  read,  and  return 
again  when  the  reading  was  over.     We  consideied  it  not  right  that  Boman  Catholic  diiklren  should  be  8u1> 
jected  to  such  annoyance,  and  we  required  that  the  Scripture  reading  diould  be  either  the  first  or  the  last  hour. 
A  case  requiring  such  a  precaution  happened  with  respect  to  a  few  Protestant  children  in  the  South.     It  was 
found  that  some  form  of  Koman  Catholic  instruction  was  given  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  the  Protestant 
children  were  allowed  to  remain  or  go  out,  as  they  thought  fit.     We  directed  that  such  instruction  must  be  in 
the  first  or  the  last  hour;  that  the  Protestant  children  should  not  be  subjected  to  that  annoyance  of  being 
obliged  to  go  out  and  wait  while  that  instruction  was  given.     Our  rule  theieforo  is,  that  conductors  of  sehooll 
may  call  th^  hour  for  religious  instruction  school  hour  or  not,  as  they  think  fit,  but  it  must  be  the  first  or  the 
last  hour  of  the  attendance  in  the  school. 

**  Are  the  Scriptures  read  in  all  the  schools  at  the  time  the  children  are  all  collected  together,  both  Boman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ? — I  believe  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  are  many  sclrools  in  which  they  are  so 
read ;  but  I  da  not  know  it  officially. 

**  Your  rules  do  not  absolutely  forbid  the  reading  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  schools  in  school  houns  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  with  the  explanation  of  schoo]  hoiu*s  that  I  have  given. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  give  that  again  1 — ^That  we  do  not  insist  on  the  hours  of  Scripture  reading  being 
coiled  school  hours  or  not  being  called  school  hours ;  our  stipulations  in  that  respect  being,  thai  the  hour  for 
reacting  the  acripturss  shmild  be  ih»  irst  or  the  last  hour  of  the  attendance ;  iheA  notioe  shall  be  given  dT  it ; 
und  that  the  parents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct  their  children  to  attend  at  that  hour,  or  tx>  withhold  them,  aa 
they  shall  sec  fit. 

**  In  all  cases,  without  exception,  with  this  reservation  and  with  this  explanation,  the  Scriptures  may  be  read 
in  school  during  school  hours,  provided  it  be  the  first  hour  or  the  last  ? — Yes,  in  all,  without  exoe^)tion. 

"  You  mean  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  Protestant  children  in  the  schools  % — ^We  make  no  exception. 

**I8  it  to  be  considered  that  in  that  case  ihe  Bible  forms  one  of  the  Sdiool  books,  or  is  it  only  that  thie> 
happen  to  have  the  Bible  in  l^ear  pockete ;  is  it  a  book  kept  in  the  sehoolroom  like  the  Scripture  extracts  Y-— 
Certainly  net  like  the  Scripture  extracts,  for  it  is  notgiven  by  the  Board.  The  children  are  at  liberty  to  hriii^ 
it,  but  it  i»  net  issned  by  the  Board  at  half  price  oi*  gratuitously. 

*^  It  is  not  a  recognised  school  beok? — 1  will  not  say  it  is  not  a  reeogniscd  school  book,  for  tboir  readiED|[:^«i^ 
the  Bible  is  recognised. 

'*  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  during  school  hours  ¥ — I  did  not 
use  the  irard  'recommended ; '  Ithink  there  is  a  paper  in  which  we  doencourage  it,  but  Idare  not  answer  mar& 
j)recisely  without  referring  to  the  paper. 

''You  axe  to  be  tmder^bood  to  say  that  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools  iarBthedr  encouraged  iiianodierwiaef — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

'^Is  the  readuig  of  tite  Bible  in  the  schools  duiiag  school  hours  rather  eBoousa^ed  by  the  Boapd? — ^i  should 
say  without  hesitation,  tiuKt  they  rather  encourage  it ;  but  the  term  in  tiie  questien  vna  *  neeeraniended.'  I 
consider  thai  tike  niading  of  the  Bible,  under  the  regulatiDnB  already  explained,  is  encouraged  by  the  Beaod. 

'*  Under  the  soie  restrieticm  <^its  being  read  in  ihe  first  or  the  last  hoar  I—Yea 

**  The  Board  would  not  volunteer  an  encouragement  of  that  kind,  but  if  they  -w&re  questioned  by  the  conductors, 
of  the  schools  they  would  not  discourage  it  ?— -I  refer  to  a  document  in  which  there  is  that  stated  by  the  Beard 
itself. 

«  By  one  of  the  fondamental  rules  of  the  Board  no  books  are  to  be  read  during  school  hours,  during  the  time 
of  ordinary  education,  which  ai*e  not  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  Board  ? — No  books  are  to  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  children  but  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  Bbard.  I  do  not  say  in  school  houin ;  but 
I  say  that  no  books  are  to  be  ased  in  the  school  for  ordinary  instruction — for  c^nmon  inatruetun — but  smeh  as 
are  allowed  by  the  Board. 

**  Do  yeu  mean  to  say  that  if  school  eommences  at  nine  o'clock  a(nd  lasts  till  four  a  choice  may  be  made 
whether  the  Testament  shall  be  used  in  the  first  hour  or  thj&  last  hour ;  from  nine  to  ten,  or  from  three  to  four  ? 
— Yes ;  or  both  Hours,  if  they  please. 


»  Commons'  Conanittee  (IBS7),  1447  to  1470. 
» Ibid.y  3398-40. 


^  lisnb'  Cewmttee  «f  1637,  p.  13. 
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1832-d.  "  I^  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lemster  it  is  said, — *The  Commissioner  will  exercise  the  most 

—  *  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary  or  separate 
religions  instruction ;  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter 
but  with  the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  peimiasion  with  those 
for  whose  use  they  are  intended/  You  will  pei"ceive,  therefore,  that  during  the  time  of  nioral  and 
literary  instruction,  which  of  course  is  school  hours,  no  books  are  to  be  employed  except  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  1 — If  the  school  hours  are  thus  defined,  then  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  \mder  the  sanction  of  the 
Board. 

"  Then  the  Bible  cannot  be  used  during  school  hours  ? — During  the  school  hours  in  that  sense. 

"  In  what  sense  ] — In  the  sense  of  combined  literary  education.  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
any  other  religious  instruction  might  go  on,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  during  the  first  or  the  last  hour. 

"  The  Board  say  that  *  they  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
childi-en  of  their  respective  perauasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week.'  There  is  a  diatinction  made  between  school  hours  and  ordinary  hours ;  whereas  Lord  Stanley  keeps 
the  religious  instruction  out  of  the  school  hours  ;  according  to  your  explanation,  the  Board  and  Lord  Stanley 
differ  ?— No,  we  do  not.  There  was  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Stanley  upon  that  subject,  and  also  a  coiTes- 
.  pondence  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  I  now  speak,  not  from  Lord  Stanley's  letter 
as  it  originally  stands,  but  upon  the  whole  correspondence  with  Government  upon  the  subject,  explained  as  it 
has  been,  and  intimated  to  the  public  as  it  has  been." 


Kulc  regarding 
Approved  ver- 
•ions  of  Bible. 


Kew  school- 
books  prepared 
by  Mr  Carlile, 


Henceforward,  at  least,  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  National  schools  during  the  hours 
of  combined  literary  instruction,  but  its  use  was  ^'encouraged"  during  the  first  or  the 
last  of  the  '^  school  hours,"  or  both  of  them.  The  exclusion  enforced  during  the  hours 
of  combined  instruction  did  not  extend  beyond  those  hours. 

The  subject  of  school  books  next  presents  itself  for  investigation.  Mr.  Carlile,  before 
he  became  Resident  Commissioner,  altered  the  books  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  with 
the  consent  of  the  persons  who  issued  the  books.  These  books  were  accepted  by  the 
Board,  together  with  those  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  for  use  in  National  schools. 
But  this  arrangement  was  temporaiy  and  provisional  only,  until  new  books  could 
be  edited  by  the  Board.  He  now,  when  Resident  Commissioner,  prepared  the  new 
reading  books.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners  have'  at  all  times 
laid  down  and  acted  on  their  rule  of  exercising  the  most  complete  control  over  all 
books  used  in  the  schools ;  that  no  books  are  permitted  to  be  used  but  those  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  ;  that  every  school,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  places  itself  under  the 
rules  when  it  applies  for  aid  ;  and  that  no  relaxation  has  ever  been  acceded  to.  ''  We 
require,"  says  Mr.  Carlile,  "  that  no  books^  shall  be  used  without  our  consent ;  we  do 
not  require  that  our  own  books  shall  be  used,  but  we  issue  no  others  gratuitously 
or  at  half  price."  Also  ''we  require  a  list  to  be  sent  to  us  from  each  school  of  the 
books  used  in  that  school,  or  an  undertaking  to  use  our  books."  Up  to  October, 
1833,  as  has  already  been  observed,  books  and  school  requisites  were  supplied  by  the 
Board  at  half  price ;  from  that  time  free  stock  was  granted.  The  boo^  thus  freely 
distributed  at  the  public  cost  were  principally  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  aided  by  the 
assistant  teachers  of  his  own  school.  He  described  the  process  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837  : — 


who  describes 
the  proce?3, 


and,  contrary 
to  original 
plan, 


"  1640.  Mr.  Seijeant  Jackson. — ^Wlio  has  compiled  those  elementary  books  to  which  you  are  now  referring  f 
— ^The  mode  of  their  compilation  was  this  :  I  had  a  school  under  my  own  management,  in  which  I  had  four  or  five 
teachers ;  I  brought  them  together,  and  consulted  them  upon  the  subject,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  books  ;  some  amongst  them  undertook  the  compilation  of  them.  Those  were  the  teachers  of  my 
school,  with  the  head-master  of  the  school,  who  is  now  the  head-master  of  our  model-school.  Then  they  were 
all  revised  by  myself.  • 

"1641.  You  are  to  be  understood  to  say,  all  tlie  elementary  books  have  been  produced  in  that  way  by  the 
teachers  of  your  school,  and  revised  by  yourself  1  —Along  with  the  head  teacher  of  our  school,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  of  my  o^\ti  school ;  and  they  have  been  all  submitted  to  the  Board. 

**  1642.  They  were  first  prepared  by  the  teachers ;  then  revised  by  you  ;  then  submitted  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  Board  1 — Yes,  just  so,  each  sheet  being  sent  round  to  the  membera  of  the  Board. 

"  1643.  Mr.  Gladstone. — It  being  the  fact,  that  you  have  interspersed  religious  matters  throughout  the  books, 
do  you  think  the  combined  instruction  under  the  National  Board  is  adequately  described  by  fiie  term  *  moral 
and  literary  instruction  *  ? — If  the  term  *  moral  and  literary '  is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  I  should  say  not ; 
but,  I  think,  in  *  moral,'  there  must  be  a  reference  to  the  great  foundation  of  all  morals,  religion. 

« 1644.  You  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  merely  moral  and  literary  instruction  %■ — If  by  that  it  m  meant 
to  exclude  religious,  it  is  not." 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  plan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  '  Archbishop  Whately,  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners,  states : — 


"  When  the  Education  Board  was  originally  established,  it  was  at  first  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  anything 
more  could  be  accomplished  than  simply  to  provide  a  joint  education,  purely  secular,  leaving  all  instruction,  in 
any  way  connected  with  religion,  to  the  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  denominations."  • 


*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  125,  sq.  •  llnd,  543-5. 

'Address  to  the  Clergy,  &c.,  Lords'  Ccmmitteo  of  1854,  q.  16. 
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Yet  in  preparing  the  Board's  reading  books  of  combined  instruction,  which,  though     1832-3, 
nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are  in  fact  used  in  every  one  of  the  National 
schools,  Mr.  Carhle  introduced  *'  a  very  considerable  portion  of  religious  instruction."* 
So  far,  indeed,  is  the  association  of  religious  with  literary  instruction  carried  in  the 
Board's  books,  that  Mr.  Cross,  when  secretary,  declared   "there  is  really,  strictly  introduces 
speaking,  nothing  that  can  be  called  exclusively  seculai-  instruction  in  the  National  much  wiigioui 
schools,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.     In  a  National  school  in  which  the  books  of  i^^*^*^"*"*"* 
the  Board  are  read,  it  cannot  be  called  a  system  of  purely  secular  instruction ;  for 
those  books  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
sentiment,  and  therefore,  whenever  those  books  are  read  (and  they  are  read  in  all 
National  schools  during  the  hours  of  common  instruction),  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be 
secular  instruction  only.     So  that  there  really  is  a  combination,  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  of  literary  and  religious  education,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  religious 
denomination."^     "  From  the  very  first  book  to  the  last,"  says  Mr.  Macdonnell,  now 
Resident  Commissioner,   "  there  is,  in  proportion  as  the  undei^tanding  of  the  child 
develops,  always  something  of  religious  food  prepared  for  it  in  each  of  the  books."' 
And  Mr.  Holmes,  the  UniStrian  Commissioner,  maintains  that  '^  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  system  that  so  far  as  it  could  be  accomplished  a  religious  education  was 
to  form  part  of  it,  subject  to  objections  from  any  particular  class  or  sect  of  Christians."* 
But  Mr.  M'Creedy,  a  Presbyterian,  allows,  in  1854,  that  *'  there  is  a  considerable  party  in  of  a  idud  du- 
Ireland  who  object  to  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  Qpmmon  reading  ma^''^^„ 
books — a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  object  to  the  religious  instruction  con-  Catholics 
tained  in  the  orainary  class  books."*    Indeed,  upon  the  general  principle  of  non  sectarian 
religious  instruction,  a  resolution  of  the  Congi-egation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  passed  16th 
January,  1841,  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Thurles  in  1850 — "Tutius  multo  esse  ut  andinSynoa 
literarum  tantummodo  humanarum  magisteiium  fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  quam  ut  **' '^*'"''**- 
fundamentales,     ut    aiunt,    et    communes    religionis    Christianae     articuli    restricte 
tradantur,  reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione.     Ita  enim  cum  pueris 
agere  periculosum  valde  videtur."^     Thus  the  admixture  of  common  Christianity  with 
literary  instruction  in  the  Board's  books,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  is  condemned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  next  step  was  the  preparation  of  the  Scripture  extracts.     The  reading  of  the  Scripture  ex- 
Bible,  as  has  been  shown,  was  forbidden  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  hours  of  S^pr^ctSIbi^' 
combined  instruction.     Mr.  Stanley,  in  arranging  the  new  system,  did  not  contemplate  byMr-Staniej-. 
the  use  of  Scriptm-e  extracts.     In  his  speech  of  9  th  September,  1831,  introducing 
the  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  remarked  : — "  Experience  teaches  that 
endless  controversy  must  arise  from   any   attempt   to  give   religious   instruction  to 
children  of  different  religious  persuasions."     This  was  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
Commission  immediately  preceding  had  split  and  gone  to  pieces.     "  The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  1824-25,"  says  his  Letter,  "recommended  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  in  every  school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend 
separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ;  and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  selection  fi'om  the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced 
in  by  both  persuasions.     It  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  impracticable." 
Mr.  Carlile  says  "  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  did  not  contemplate  Scnpture  extracts. 
A  question  was  put  by  me  previously  to.  the  Board  being  constitutea,  whether  we  but  asked  fir 
should  be  permitted  to  make  extracts.     A  good  deal  of  conversation  took  place  on  the  ^^  ^^'  ^"^'***' 
subject,  and  Lord  Stanley  at  last  said,  that  whatever  the  Board  was  unanimous  upon 
the  Government  would  not  object  to  ;  upon  the  ground  of  that  conversation  came  the 
expression  in  the  rule,"^  that  the  Scripture  extracts  require  the  sanction  of  the  entire 
Board.     Mr.  Blake,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  gives  a  similar  account : — 

"When  His  Majesty's  Government  originallj  communicated  with  the  members  of  our  Board,  it  waa  not  Mr.  Blake's 
proposed  that  we  should  use  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  nor  was  it  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  »***«°>«'^^ 
of  Commons,  at  whose  recommendation  the  Board  had  been  formed.  After  the  plan  had  been  opened  to  us, 
in  order  that  we  might  say  whether  we  would  act  as  Commissioners  or  not,  and  after  we  had  given  a  general 
assent,  Mr.  Carlile  spoke  to  me  about  introducing  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  into  the  schools.  I  recollect 
saying  to  him,  ih&t  I  thought  he  would  find  very  gi-eat  difficulties  in  his  way,  if  he  attempted  that ;  but  that 
it  was  a  point  on  which  I  should  be  governed  by  Dr.  Murray.  Mr.  Carlile  then  communicated  with  Dr. 
Murray,  and  the  result  was,  that  Dr.  Murray  expressed  himself  willing  to  assent  to  a  compilation  which  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  Protestant  Authorized  Version  or  the  Douay  exclusively,  provided  it  was  conformable 
to  the  Vulgate.  Such  a  work,  if  he  approved  of  it,  he  felt  would  go  forth  under  his  sanction  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  diffictilty  before  in  the  way  of  such  a  publication  would  be  at  an  end.     Mr.  Carlile  of  course 

'  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  312.  »  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  q.  229. 

»  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  q.  1885.  *  Ibid.,  q.  204. 

*  Ibid.,  3347-8.  •  Report  of  Commission  on  Irish  Endowed  Schools,  1858,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3S0-0. 

'  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  16. 
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1839-4.      communicated  with  tbe  other  members  of  the  IBowcd,  and  finally  undertook  the  selectiona  now  in  use.    'The 
'-^•*-  difficulties  that  I  apprehended  would  arise  did  not,  as  the  difiierences  between  the  two  veraions  proved  to  be  yer^ 

immateriaL'' 

puWi^d,  The  publication  was  tjarried  out  chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlile,  under  the  auperyision  of  the 

Board,    in  1837  he  gave  the  following  answers  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

**  889.  Lord  Stmiley. — All  tlie  books  the  Board  have  publislied  they  have  edited  ;  the  Scripture  Lessons 
and  also  various  books  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  1 — ^They  have. 

"  890.  By  whom  have  those  books  for  the  tffie  of  eohools  bcon  principally  prepared  % — I  may  say  they  baFe 
been  principally  prepared  by  myeelf ;  with  referenoe  to  the  books  of  ordinary  in^ruction,  I  sketched  the  |>lan 
of  the  books,  and  then  I  procured  assistance  in  compiling  them,  which  was  paid  for. 

"  891.  By  whom  have  the  Scripture  Lessons  be^  principally  prepared? — ^They  have  been  prepared  almost 
altogether  by  myself." 

To  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  year  he  afforded  fuller  information  : — 

"  How  do  you  proceed  in  preparing  and  examining  the  Scripture  extracts  and  other  books  prev^ious  to  pub- 
lication % — ^The  Scripture  extracts  are  subjected  to  a  most  careful  examination.     The  duty  of  preparing  the 
£rst  draft  of  them  devolved  upon  me,  as  they  originated  from  my  application  to  Lord  Stanley,  already  noticed. 
I  draw  out  the  draft  of  them,  placing  the  Authorized  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Versions  with  the  origina's 
under  super-      before  me.     I  draw  the  original  draft.     They  are  then  put  in  type,  and  proofs  are  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of 
yiidon  of  Dublin  and  to  Dr.  Murray.     When  they  have  made  observations  upon  them,  if  any  altesations  are  suggested 

Board,  those  are  made,  and  new  proofs  are  taken  off  and  returned  to  these  prelates.     When  they  have  passed  through 

that  revision,  then  proofs  are  sent  to  the  whole  members  of  the  Board.  If  they  are  satisfied  "with  them  they 
then  go  to  press.  That  has  been  usually  the  course  ;  but  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Ijuke  was  in  progress,  his 
(Jrace  the  Archbishop  thought  I  might  be  relieved  by  having  some  person  to  draw  out  the  first  dr^ft,  and  a 
diergyman,  whose  name  I  forget,  was  employed ;  but  I  did  not  find  that  arrangement  to  save  time,  and  it  was 
and  with  asdis-  done  away  with.  In  preparing  the  latter  part  oi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
tance.  ^he  assistance  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  and  he  is  now,  I  hope,  engaged  in  i-evising  the  reat  in  contemplation  of 

a  second  edition,  both  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  and  the  previous  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We 
hope  to  have  his  very  valuable  assistance  in  issuing  another  edition. 

*'  Who  was  the  person  employed  to  translate  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  been  <pnnied  % — 
Hiatihas  been  done  as  just  described ;  it  has  been  either  originally  prepared  or  carefuUy  examined  by  myself 
before  it  has  been  presented  to  any  other  member  of  the  Board." 

In  the  {M^ace  to  the  first  volume  he  explains  the  objects  of  the  compiiabion  to  be  to 
teach  sacred  history,  and  to  fix  moi*al  and  religious  instruction  on  the  heaort : — 

He  explain?  hifl       "  The  plan  pursued  in  this  compilation  has  been  to  take  the  historical  narrative  of  Scripture  as  the  foiuida- 
object  tion,  and  to  attach  to  it  other  portions  of  Scri^jture  relating  to  the  narrative,  either  from  the  Old  or  New 

Testament.  Thus,  after  the  narrative  of  the  Creation,  extracts  from  the  book  of  Fisalms  referring  to  tiie 
Creation,  have  been  introduced  ;  and  after  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  there  have  been  inserted  those  coni- 
ments  on  that  event  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament.  This  method  seems  to  be  calculated  at 
once  to  teach,  the  use  of  the  sacred  histoiy,  and  to  fix  much  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  the  heai-t,  by 
associating  with  it  a  recital  of  most  interesting  facts.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Authorized  and  Douay  Versions  with  the  original.  The  language  sometimes  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  tiio 
other,  has  been  adopted,  and  occasionally  deviations  have  been  made  from  botL  On  this  point  the  translator 
feels  that  he  would  require  more  indulgence  than  is  likely  to  be  granted  to  him  ;  but  he  was  compelled  by  th<* 
exigency  of  the  case  to  undertake  the  task  ;  he  has  done  his  best  to  execute  it  with  fidelity,  and  he  has  been 
constantly  under  the  eye  of  persons  perfectly  competent  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  he  might  inad- 
vertently fall.  This  he  avers,  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  in  his  rendering  of  any  passage  by  reference  to 
any  peculiar  religious  views.     A  few  notes,  chiefly  explanatory  and  practical,  have  been  added." 

The  Chief  Secretary  had  said  that  the  Government  would  object  to  nothing  upon 

which  the  Board  was  unanimous,  and  on  this  account  the  sanction  of  the    *^  entire 

Board"  was  required.     The  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  represented 

Archbishop      on  the  Board  by  Mr.  Blake  and  the  Roman  Gathelic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     But  during 

da^*^rev^°'  the  revisiou  of  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  extracts  Archbishop  Murray  was  absent  from 

sionof  part  of  the  couutry.     Mr.  Carlile  explains  what  happened  -} — 

Scripture 

Extracts.  "In  jQXix  esaviiaation  in  another  j^bee,  in  Answer  to  the  question  *  Were  any  of  the  Scrii)ture  extnaets 

published  previous  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  both  the  archbishops/  you  have  said,  '  In  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Murray  he  left  the  charge  with  a  clergyman  and  with  Mr.  Blake  to  examine  the  extracts,  and  witli 
power  to  approve  of  them  in  his  namel — ^There  was,  at  least,  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Mun-ay  did  so. 

"  Do  you  remember  to  what  eactent  that  went  ] — I  cannot  charge  my  memory.  Dr.  Murray  went  to  Italy ; 
I  think  he  was  absent  some  two  or  threo  months. 

"  Can  you  state  to  what  portion  of  the  volxune  it  applied  % — I  think  three  oi^  four  half  sheets." 

Extiaciii  fn-st       T.olumes  of  Scripture  extracts  '^  containing  the  chief  part  of  the  early  historical  books 
issuet ,  ^^  ^^^  Qy  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  Book  of  Acts/'  were  issued  by  the 

fieard,  and  introduced  generally  into  the  schools  during  the  hours  devoted  to  com- 
bined literary  instruction.     Such  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary  : — 

.  "  2S67.  Mr.  Gladstone, — Is  the  distinction  hetween  the  hours  of  sepajwtto  andoosnbined  instruction  aoduvtel^ 
preserved  in  those  schools  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is ;  there  have  been  complaints  in  a  few  instances  of  violation. 

''  2868.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  extracts  are  read,  is  it  to  be  unde|:9U>od  they  are  read  in  the  hours  of  com- 
bined instruction  ? — Certainly ;  we  have  been  anxious  our  Inspectors  should  not  nnke  a  mistake  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  book,  and  thai  it  should.be  juider&tood  it  was  ibr  united  instruction^  and  that  it  should  be  read 

*  Lords'  Report,  1857,  p.  1379. 
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as  a  reading  book,  a  book  of  general  instruction  ;  a  recommendation  is  necessary  under  those  circumstances,  as      183^-4. 

the  rules  of  the  Board  do  not  enforce  the  reading  of  any  book ;  no  National  school  \a  compelled  to  take  any  book  

c<Hnpiled  for  the  National  schools. 

"  2869.  Chairman. — You  consider  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  children  in  those  schools,  will  read  the  Scripture 
extracts  as  a  part  of  their  school  instruction,  when  tliey  shall  be  able  to  read  sufficiently  well  to  be  capable  of 
understloiding  them  ? — I  do. 

"  2913.  Mr.  OladsUme, — When  it  is  said  that  the  Scripture  extracts  are  read,  is  it  meant  that  they  are  read 
daOy  or  weekly,  or  at  what  periods  ? — I  think,  generally,  it  means  daily  ;  some  few  of  the  returns  state  that 
they  are  read  two  days  in  the  week  ;  others,  three  days  in  the  week  ;  but  generally  they  are  read  daily. 

"2914.  Mr.  Shaw. — ^You  mean  read  as  a  school-book,  during  school  hours? — Decidedly;  if  we  found  it  asaschool- 
oUierwise,  we  should  state  that  the  book  was  not  used  as  the  Board  intended  it."  *>oo*^ 

Mr.  Blake  says  of  these  extracts : — 

"  That  particvdar  work  has  been  put  foi-th  in  Ireland  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop.  It  has  been  adopted  in  schools  throughout  Ireland  over  which  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  exercise  control,  and  I  consider  that  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  declared  against  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  allowed  it  to  be  generally  used,  they  have  given  their  sanction  to  it."* 

The  Scripture  extracts  were  not  simply  introduced  ;  they  were  strongly  recommended 
to  National  schools.     The  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Carlile,  describes*  what  he  did  : — 

"  Did  you  make  it  a  rule  in  all  the  schools  you  visited  to  give  a  strong  recommendation  of  using  the  Scripture  strongly  re- 
extracts  "? — I  did  so,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  inspection,  when  I  felt  that  I  could  do  so  without  commended  hj 
exciting  suspicion.     I  was  not  awai^e  precisely  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  made  my  inquiries  at  first  with  ^^'  C*''!*^^^ 
some  hesitation  as  to  the  extracts ;  I  was  not  aware  whether  they  were  really  and  bona  fide  used,  but  not 
meeting  with  any  objections  to  them,  I  gradually  recommended  them  more  earnestly." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Board's  Protestant  Inspectors,  pressed  the  use  of  the  '' extracts '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
specially  upon  National  schools  which  he  describes  as  Roman  Catholic : — *  Roman 

^  ^       ^  Catholic 

"  Did  the  report  you  entered  in  the  report-book  contain  a  *  special  reference  to  the  Scripture  lessons,  as  «choo^  ^y  P«>- 
unanimously  and  cordially  recommended  by  every  member  of  the  Board,  and  that  therefore  the  neglect  of  them  '^^^^  J"" 
is  in  violation  of  the  National  Board's  regulations  ?' — ^Yes,  I  recollect  in  two  or  three  instances  making  such  * 

observations. 

**  Did  you  in  Dundalk  ? — I  am  sui^  I  did,  speaking  of  all  the  books  of  the  Board. 

"  The  question  is,  whether  you  made  an  entry,  speaking  of  the  Scripture  lessons  *  as  unanimously  and  cor- 
dially recommended  by  every  member  of  the  Board,  and  that  therefore  the  neglect  of  them  is  in  violation  of 
the  National  Board's  regulations  ]' — No,  I  never  said  in  violation,  because  the  use  of  the  Board's  books  is  not 
imperative.  That  is  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  I  wj^  very  anxious  that  the  Scripture  extracts  should  be 
read,  and  to  effect  this  I  stated  that  they  were  unanimously  and  earnestly  recommended  by  all  the  Commis- 
sioners. By  using  the  word  imanimously  I  wished  to  show  them  that  their  own  representative  at  the  Board 
recommended  them  as  well  as  the  other  Commissioners." 

The  question  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  extracts  imperative  during  the  not  made 
hours  of  combined  instruction,  was  discussed  at  the  Board.     Mr.  Blake*  records  the  >"»p«™tive  by 
decision : — 

"  Do  you  remember  the  question  ever  having  been  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners, 
whether  it  would  be  desii-able  to  make  the  use  of  the  Scripture  extracts  imperative  in  the  schools  ? — ^The 
question  was  discussed  at  the  Board,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Bcxard  was  against  compulsion," 

The  Board  say  in  their  Preface  : — 

"  They  would  rather  trust  to  a  simple  recommendation  than  adopt  any  rule  for  their  use,  even  bordering 
upon  compulsion ;  persuaded  that  if  the  bcok  be  not  received  willingly,  no  compulsion  will  secure  a  cordial  and 
beneficial  use  of  it."    . 

These  recommendations  were  aided  by  grants  of  free  stock ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Scripture  Ex- 
Carlile,  in  1837,  that  out  of  1,057  schools  the  Scripture  extracts  were  read  in  859,  and  Siited^tii^ 
in  fact  were  in  "  very  general  use  ;"  so  that  in  the  result  the  new  plan  professedly  of  usedinschoob 
separate  religious  instruction  conveyed  even  in  the  hours  of  common  and  combined  S^J^'a 
education  a  larger  amount  of  religious  Scriptural  teaching  than  was  possible  under  the  la^ge  amount 
system  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,     ilr.  Carlile's  evidence  on  this  point  is  emphatic,  tea^Iig"*^^ 
as  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  : — 

"1068.  Mr  Serjeant  t/ocA^on.  Have  you  any  scliool  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board? — No,  none 
whatever. 

"  1069.  You  could  not,  conscientiously,  put  a  school  under  it  ? — ^Yes ;  I  could  conscientiously  put  a  school 
under  it,  but  I  have  no  school  to  put  under  it. 

"  1070.  Why  should  you  conscientiously  put  a  school  under  it,  and  not  under  the  Kildare-place  Society  t 

Because  I  think  it  affords  greater  facility  for  Scriptural  instruction  than  the  Kildare-place  Society  system  did. 

"1071.  In  what  respect  1 — ^With  respect  particularly  to  the  use  of  our  extracts,  and  the  explanations  per- 
mitted upon  them. 

"  1076.  Supposing  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  to  set  apart  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  or  portions  of  particular  days,  for  religious  instruction,  in  what  respect  are  there  greater 
fiEunUtieB  given  by  the  system  of  the  Board  % — By  the  Scripture  extracts  being  admitted  with  the  combined 
instruction,  with  greater  facilities  for  explaining  them  than  I  conceive,  from  understanding  the  rules  of  tho 
Kildare-place  Society,  was  admitted  by  them. 


•  Lords*  Committee,  1837,  p.  62        •  Rid.,  p.  48.        *Ih\d.,  p.  704.        «  Tbid.,  p.  1343. 
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l83i;i-4.  "  1077.  Do  the  rules  of  the  Board  admit  of  your  giving  explanations  of  the  Scripture  extracts  while  the 

— -  scholars  are  engaged  in  combined  educatioli  1 — Certainly. 

"  1078.  You  feel  yourself  at  liberty,  during  the  periods  of  united  instruction,  to  give  doctrinal  instruction 
to.  the  scholars  arising  out  of  the  Scripture  lessons  1 — Not  apart  from  the  Scripture  lessons ;  we  should  object 
to  doctrinal  lessons  not  arising  out  of  these  lessons. 

"1079.  Suppose  the  children  read  a  lesson  containing  a  truth  of  Christianity,  are  you  at  liberty  to  explain 
that  to  the  school  at  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  united  instruction  ? — Certainly  ;  we  are  permitted  to  explain 
what  is  stated  in  the  Scripture  extracts  during  the  period  of  combined  instruction. 

**  1304.  Chairman, — Then  you  conceive  the  superiority  that  exists  in  your  schools  to  be,  that  they  allow  more 
explanation  ? — Not  merely  that,  but  our  extracts  embodying,  as  I  formerly  explained,  iUustrations  of  Scripture 
by  Scripture,  is  a  mode  of  explanation  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  I  conceive,  by  the  Kildare-plaoe 
system.  Besides  this,  our  extracts  contain  notes  explanatory  of  phrases  and  words ;  and  I  think  that  such  a 
book  containing  such  explanations  would  not  have  been  permitted  in  the  Kildare-place  schools ;  and  though  the 
masters  of  the  Kildare-place  schools  might  have  given  some  part  of  that  information,  yet  the  Kildare  Society 
furnished  no  means  of  obtaining  it,  whereas  in  our  schools  a  book  containing  the  information  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  masters  and  children."* 


and  by  Mr. 
Kelly. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  the  Board's  Secretary,  laid  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons 
(1837)  in  a  compact  form  : — 

"  3420.  Sir  James  Graham, — Is  not  the  insuperable  difficulty,  in  regard  to  the  diiferent  vei-sions  of  Scripture 
being  taught  by  one  master,  the  principal  reason  why  the  Scripture  extracts  are  allowed  to  be  taught  by  the 
schoolmaster  ?— No ;  the  Scripture  extracts  were  not  altogether  allowed  for  that  reason ;  it  Mras  thought  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  teach  from  books  of  mixed  instruction,  of  which  the  Scripture  extracts  form  a  part.  The  Com- 
missioners were  unwilling  to  cany  on  any  system  for  the  education  of  the  nation  which  did  not  comprise  a  v&s[yQct- 
able  and  satisfactory  portion  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  That  point  being  insisted  upon,  the  next  step  was  how  to 
work  out  the  point ;  this  was  done  by  introducing  as  much  of  Scripture  stwy  of  the  Old  Testament  as  led  to 
the  development  of  a  portion  of  the  New,  and  as  much  of  the  New  Testament  as  contained  within  itself  those 
doctrines  and  truths  on  which  both  churches  and  all  professing  Christians  agi-ee.  Those  extracts  were  then 
given  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  equally  as  the  other  school-books  were  given  to  him  to  teach  the  children. 
Our  books  altogether  carrying  out  the  spirit  with  which  the  Commissioners  undertook  the  management  of  this 
system,  that  there  should  be,  at  all  events,  some  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  no  children  shall 
go  from  the  schools  which  the  National  Board  support  without  some  information  on  religious  subjects.     Then 


Return  show^- 
ing  37,792 
copies  sold  at 
half-price,  and 
55,2G2  given  to 
schools  up  to 
March,  1887. 


^  Return  of  the  Issue  of  Scripture  Extracts,  in  Free  Stock  and  at  Half  Price,  to  National  Sohooi^b,  and 
those  Sold  to  the  Public,  for  each  Year  since  their  Publication. 


1832-3. 

1833-4. 

1834-5. 

1835-6. 

l«8«-7. 

Total. 

Old  Testament,  No.  1  (first  printed  in 
June,  1832). 
Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 
*Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 
Sold  to  the  PubHc, 

3,700 
525 

5,800 

300 

2,850 
386 

1,475 

17,073 

294 

1,275 
2,116 
1,219 

15,100 

19,189 
2,724 

Total, 

4,225 

6,100 

3,236 

18,842 

4,610 

37,013 

Old  Testament,  No.  2  ^first  printed  in 

January,  1837). 

Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 

»Free  Stock  (none  issued),            .... 

Sold  to  the  PubUc, 

^ 

! 

• 

• 

■ 

200 
387 

200 
387 

Total, 

■ 

* 

• 

687 

6t<7 

New  Testament,  No.  1  (first  printed  in 
May,  1833). 
Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 
•Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 
Sold  to  the  Public,      ..;... 

5,010 
300 

3,121 
336 

1,600 

17,080 

302 

1,086 
2,116 
1,462 

10,817 

19,196 

2,400 

Total, 

5,310 

3,457 

18,982 

4,664 

32,413 

New  Testament,  No.  2  (first  printed  in 
December,  1834). 
Sold  at  ha.lf  price  to  National  Schools, 
•Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 
Sold  to  the  Public,     .                  .... 

• 

• 

. 

660 

14,761 

421 

1,025 
2,116 
1,246 

1,675- 

16,877 

1,667 

Total, 

• 

15,832 

4,387 

20,219 

'  NoTB. — ^The  above  Issues  are  during  the  period  of  the  Financial  Year,  from  1st  April  to  Slst  Mardi  following.  K 
small  portion,  the  IVee  Stock  of  18S5-6,  was  issued  during  the  first  three  months  of  IS35,  when  the  accounts  were  kepc 
by  Calendar  Year. 

J.  Claridqe,  Accountant. 

Education  Office,  13th  July,  1837. 
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Possible 
danger. 


Scripture 
Extracts  really 
part  of  re- 
ligions instmc- 
tion, 


the  Board  also  invite  the  clergymen  of  both  religions  to  conu:  In,  giving  them  an  ex  officio  right  of  visiting  the 
schools,  no  matter  whether  they  have  applied  or  not,  and  giving  them  a  time  and  place  for  administering  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  giving  preference  to  applications  from  clergymen  to  all  others." 

Mr.  Blake^  admits  the  possibility  of  danger  attending  this  liberty  of  exposition : — 

"  Then  in  cases  where  the  master  is  a  Protestant,  or  where  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  may  not  the  master  give 
an  explanation  of  the  extracts  different  from  the  tenets  of  the  other  persuasion  ? — Undoubtedly  he  may ;  and 
that  might  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  any  S3rstem  by  which  children  of  different  communions  are  brought 
together,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  proper  works  for  children  that  will  not  have  some  reference  to  religion ; 
if  then  the  person  who  is  teaching  them  is  desirous  to  insinuate  his  own  doctrine  he  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so." 

Mr.  Carlile  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  view  which  he  takes  of  this  exercise  : — 

"  1147.  Mr.  Gladatoiie, — Do  you  not  think  the  reading  of  the  extracts,  during  the  hours  of  combined  instruc- 
tion, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  exercise  ? — I  think  it  is,  certainly." 

And  Dr.  M'Arthur,  the  head  master,  supports  his  view^ — 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  Scripture  extracts  are  pai-t  of  the  religious  instruction  1 — ^I  think  tiiem  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  religious  instruction.'' 

In  a  word,  the  introduction  of  Scripture  extracts  destroyed  the  distinction  between 
combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Carlile,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,*  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  the  use  of  National  schools.  They  were  divided  not  into  ten  but 
into  seventeen  parts  by  printing  them  as  verses  of  Scripture : — 

"  1743.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson, — With  regard  to  the  Commandments  which  are  hung  up  in  the  schools,  who 
compiled  them  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  the  schools  ? — The  draft  of  them  was  drawn  out  by  myself. 

**  1744.  You  have  divided  them,  not  according  to  the  Commandments  ? — No ;  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church,  in  respect  of  the  proper  division  of  the  C<»nmaiidment8  ; 
and  we  avoid  the  collision  by  taking  it  as  an  extract  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  retaining  the  division  into 
verses  as  they  are  in  the  Scripture. 

"  1749.  What  are  they  extracted  from? — ^They  are  translated  fi-om  the  original,  taking  both  the  Authorized 
and  the  Douay  Version  into  view  in  making  the  translation. 

"  1750.  Who  was  the  translator  1 — ^The  first  draft  of  the  translation  was  made  by  me. 

"1751.  From  the  Hebrew  ?— Yes." 

The  Board  also  introduced  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry  which,  to  a  large  extent,  consisted  The  volume 
of  "  hymns  "  from  Protestant  authors,  and  those  which  ai-e  most  familiarly  used  among  2f  ^**^"^ 
Protestant  children  in  Ireland.* 

The  **  Review  and  Compendium  of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of 
1854/'  gives  a  description  of  the  work  : — 

"  The  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry '  followed  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Scripture  Lessons.'  This 
was  the  second  work  in  the  series  of  an  exclusively  religious  nature  designed  for  combined  education.  It  is  a 
collection  of  pieces,  selected  with  taste  and  discrimination  from  the  admu^  productions  of  Isaac  Watts,  Jane 
and  Emily  Taylor,  and  other  pious  writers." 


and  subver- 
sive of  Mr. 
Stan]ey*8  plan. 
Mr.  Carlile 
IranBlatcs  Ten 
Command- 
inent*. 


This  book  was  gratuitously*  distributed  for  use  during  the  school-hours  of  combined 
moral  and  literary  instruction,  into  which  a  certain  amount  of  "  combined*  religious 
instruction  "  had  been  imported. 

Subsequently  a  work  by  Archbishop  Whately  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was 
altered  by  Mr.  Carlile^  for  use  in  schools  and  accepted  by  the  Board  as  completing 


Loi-ds*  Committee  of  1837,  p.  86. 
*  Commons*  Committee,  1837,  q.  1759: 


"Lords*  Committee,  1837,  p.  295. 
*  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  2094. 


»  Rbturn  of  the  Number  of  Copies  of  "Sacred  Poetry"  printed;  the  Number  given  in  Free  Stock  and  at 
half-price  to  Irish  National  Schools ;  the  Number  sold,  and  Stock  on  hand. 

Sacred  Poetry. 
Dr.  Stock.  Contba,  Cr. 


for  gratuitous 
issue  as  com- 
bined instnu- 

tiOD. 

Archbishop 
Whately'* 
"Evidences" 
and  *'  General 
Lesson." 


Issues  of 
hymn-book. 


1835 
1836 


To  printed  by  Hardy,  .... 

To  printed  by  J.  S.  Folda,  for  a  Free 

Stock  to  all  Irlth  National  Schools,  . 


10,270 
61,500 


71,770 


1835, 1836 


By  Total  issues,  viz. : 

For  Free  Stock  to  National  Schools, 
Training  and  Model  Schools,    . 
Board's  (gratis)  stock. 
National  Schools,  at  half-price. 
Sold  the  public, 
By  Stock  on  hand,  riz. : 
Bound  in  wrapper,  . 
Bound  in  union  grey  cloth,     . 
Bound  in  green,  for  Free  Stock  to 
Irish  National  Schools, 


3,018 
290 
330 
906 

1,057 

870 
2,564 

62,835 


71,770 


«  Loids'  Committee,  1854,  1067,  sq. 


Ibid,  1069. 
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New  books 
superior. 


the  course  of  combined  religious  instruction.  Archbishop  Whately  also  composed  a 
short  compendium  of  Christian  Practice  which  was  termed  "The  General  Lesson." 
Copies  of  it  were  particularly  required  to  be  hung  up  on  pasteboard  in  every  aided 
school,  and  its  principles  were  to  be  strictly  inculcated  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Blake^  describes  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Whately's  General  Lesson  by  the  Board : — 

4253.  Have  any  means  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  general  charity  ] — ^The  first  act  of 
the  Board  was,  to  adopt  a  lesson  framed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  all  the  schools. 
His  Grace  did  not  attend  the  Board  when  the  lesson  was  brought  under  consideration,  in  order  that  he  might 
leave  us  the  more  fi:*ee  to  discxiss  it ;  upon  reading  it,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Homan  Catholic  Archbishop,  immediately 
proposed  it,  and  it  was  unanimously  and  most  cordially  adopted.  This  is  the  lesson : — [The  same  was  delivered 
in  a/nd  read.'\ 

4254.  Is  that  lesson  placed  up  in  every  school  under  the  Board  1 — We  require  that  lesson  to  be  hung  up  in 
every  school,  and  the  principles  of  it  carefully  inculcated. 

As  a  literary  effort  the  new  series  of  Reading  Books  deserved  upon  the  whole  the- 
eulogium  passed  upon  it  in  1837  by  Mr.  R.  Ingham,  m.p.  : — * 

"  You  have  stated  that  you  were  acquainted  with  the  system  of  education  \mder  the  leading  societies  in 
England,  and  the  books  used  in  England ;  do  you  consider  the  books  used  under  the  National  system  in  Ireland 
as  equally  good  or  preferable,  or  inferior  to  those  you  have  seen  in  England  1 — I  think  they  are  far  superior  to 
any  school  books  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  sent  down  some  specimens  of  them  to  the  towns  with  which  I  am  connected 
in  the  north ;  and  it  has  been  so  generally  the  persuasion  of  every  one,  that  I  know  one  schoolmaster  of  an 
extensive  National  school  who  at  his  own  expense  has  sent  up  and  bought  a  set  of  them." 

CridcUciia  On  the  other  hand  the  books  were  criticised  in  1861  by  the  Royal  Commissionei-s'  on 

1861  by  Royal  Popular  Education  in  England  :— 

"  The  Irish  reading  books  are  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  their  cheapness  and  completeness  as  a  series  have 
rendered  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  this  country  almost  an  era  in  popular  education.  Yet  school- 
masters have  reason  to  complain  that  the  books  of  this  series  aboimd  with  words,  needlessly  introduced,  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child ;  that  the  i)oetry  is  taken  from  inferior  sources ;  that  dry  outlines  of 
grammar  and  geography  (subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a  separate  form)  are  imsuitably  introduced  ;  that 
the  histoiy  is  epitome,  destitute  of  picturesqueness,  and  incapable  of  striking  the  imagination  and  awakening 
the  sentiments  of  a  child.  The  Fifth  Book  is  greatly  taken  up  with  science,  in  a  form  too  technical  for  the 
purpose.  K  science  is  to  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  books,  care  must  be  taken  to  translate  it  into  familiar 
language,  and  to  enlist  the  child's  curiosity  by  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life." 

The  very  superiority  of  the  new  books  over  others  previously  in  use  increased  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  effectually  taught  by  the  old  class  of  schoolmasters,  whose 
attainments  had  been  classical  rather  than  scientific.  ''It  is  absolutely  necessary," 
declares  the  Board's  second  report,  "that  the  teacher  not  only  be  able  to  read,  and 
spell,  and  write  well,  and  be  a  good  practical  arithmetician,  but  that  he  be  a  person  of 
general  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  reading  lessons. '  The  Board's  Model  School  was  employed  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  imposed  a  restriction  upon  the  freedom  granted  to  local  managei's 
in  the  choice  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  the  effect  that  the  master  so  chosen  must  have  "  received 
previous  instruction  in  a  model  school  in  Dublin  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board ;"  and 
the  intention  of  the  Board  was  that  every  person  admitted  to  the  training  institution 
should  "  study  in  it  for,  at  least,  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  school."*  As  a  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  training, 
the  stables  and  outK)ffices  of  the  house  in  Merrion-street  assigned  to  the  Board,  were 
convei-ted  into  "  model  schools  "  for  boys  and  girls,  and  masters  were  summoned  from 
their  schools  to  pass  three  months  in  acquiring  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  new  books. 

The  objects  of  the  three  months'  training  given  to  masters  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Carlile :—' 

"  2523-4.  When  you  say  that  they  should  be  educated,  you  mean  that  a  considerable  poi-tion  of  knowledge 
should  be  imparted  to  them  before  they  set  out  as  schoolmasters  1 — ^Yes.  Every  subject  brought  forward  in  tho 
i*eading  lessons  must  be  explained,  and  the  master  is  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  that  tho 
children  may  put  to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  do  without  considerable  information. 

"  2526.  Has  that  system  been  adopted  in  your  own  model  school  in  Dublin  1 — It  has,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  hithei-to  to  adopt  it.  We  had  no  books  at  first  adapted  to  that  system  of  teaching ;  we  have  been 
graduaUy  accumulating  books,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  convey  information  on  various  subjects  while  the 
children  are  learning  to  ixiad,  and  we  have  in  our  model  school  pm'sued  that  system  of  instruction. 

"  2527.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  process  which  was  gone  through  with  respect  to  those 
whom  you  have  trained  as  schoolmasters? — ^Thc  head  master  went  through  our  reading  books  with  them, 
explaining  the  different  subjects  which  occuiTed  in  these  books.  They  were  also  exercised  in  reading,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  mathematical  sciences ;  they  were  from  time  to  time  taken  into  the 
school  to  le«rn  the  mo^le  of  teaching  recommended  by  the  Board,  and  were  also  exercised  in  teaching  classes 
themselves  from  time  to  time. 

»  Commons'  Committee  (1835).  «  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  801.  »  RepoH,  vol.  L,  p.  3.51. 

<  Second  Report  for  1835.  *  Commons'  Committee  (1834).    . 
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"  2528.  With  respect  to  reciding,  what  are  the  books  used  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose      1832-4. 

of  teaching  i-eading  1 — ^We  have  a  series  of  four  books  that  we  have  compiled  ourselves,  and  there  is  a  fifti  in  

preparation. 

<*  2529.  Do  any  of  these  consist  of  lessons  or  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  1 — No  ;  but  besides  these  four, 
there  are  two  numbers  published  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  otiier 
from  the  New,  and  we  are  proceeding  with  a  third  number. 

"  2530.  Is  the  method  generally  adopted  for  teaching  reading  taken  from  the  other  books  you  have  mentioned, 
or  from  the  Scripture  lessons  1 — Mere  beginners  use  the  elementary  books,  of  course,  consisting  of  the  common 
elements  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  lessons  compiled  in  short  words  ;  but  when  the  pupils  have  advanced,  they 
are  exercised  along  with  the  other  books  in  the  reading  of  extiucts  from  Scripture,  and  are  examined  in  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read. 

'*2531.  In  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  are  those  persons  whom  you  have  sent  out  as  schoolmastei's 
taught  to  explain  the  Scripture  Extracts? — ^They  are  themselves  exercised  upon  them.  The  Extracts  are 
explained  to  them  carefully,  while  they  are  under  training,  and  they  go  out  so  prepared  to  explain  them  to  the 
children.     They  are  exercised  also  in  explaining  them  to  the  children  in  the  model  school  occasionally.'* 

The  position  of  the  schoolmasters  at  this  period  deserves  attention.     We  have  seen 
that  in  Mr.  Stanley's  plan  the  masters  were  all  to  be  trained  before  appointment  to 
schools ;  they  were  also  to  receive  testimonials  of  conduct  and  efficiency  from  the  Board. 
All  appUcations  for  aid  to  schools  were  to  be  refiised  in  which  the  applicant  localities  Schoolmaster* 
had  not  provided  a  permanent  salary  for  the  master  of  an  amount  left  blank  in  1831,  |^,y?J[om** 
and  never  specified.     Upon  the  conditions  of  previous  training,  good  testimonials  from  locality,  and  a 
the  Board,  and  a  permanent  salary  locally  provided,  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  fr^SeBoard, 
to  grant  a  "  gratuity  "  to  the  master  of  an  amount  which,  like  the  local  salary,  has  never 
been  defined.     The  gratuity  was  held  liable  to  reduction  for  reasons  assigned. 

The  scheme  w^as  not  brought  into  operation,  though  regarded  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Board.     Mr.  Carlile  explained  in  1837  to  the  House  of  Lords  : — ^ 

"  The  rule  contemplates  that  in  every  school  to  be  established  there  shall  be  a  trained  teacher  1 — ^That  seems  to  be  trained 
to  be  the  aspect  of  it.     Of  course  it  follows  that  as  we  have  no  trained  masters  we  must  take  such  as  are  and  examined^ 
recommended  to  us. 

"  You  would  have  appointed  trained  schoolmastera  to  the  full  extent  which  the  establishment  for  a  model 
school  admitted  of  your  doing  if  you  had  had  a  model  school  1 — Certainly.  The  ouly  thing  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  was  not  to  educate  young  men  to  be  masters,  but  to  bring  up  masters  already  elected  to 
schools,  and  to  keep  them  three  months  in  Dublin.  We  have  always  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  letter  as 
'well  as  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  as  soon  as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  so,  but  we  conceive  we  were  acting  most  in 
the  spirit  of  the  instructions  by  placing  those  new  schools  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  schools  till  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  according  to  the  letter  of  the  rule." 

And  similarly  to  the  House  of  Commons : —  when  Model 

"746.  Chairman, — ^You  conceive  these  rules  cannot  be  fiiUy  complied  with  until  the  proposed  model  school    School  is  m 
shall   have  come  into  full  operation  ? — No  j  after  that  shall  have  come  into  full  operation  we  shall  take  care  operation, 
they  shall  all  be  examined  and  ti'ained. 

"  760.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  intended  that,  after  the  model  school  is  established,  none  but  those  trained 
in  the  model  schools  should  be  appointed  ? — ^That  is  the  ultimate  view  of  the  Commissioners ;  how  soon  that 
may  come  into  operation  I  cannot  say. 

"  753.  Mr.  Wyse, — Would  you  adopt  that  regulation  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  religious  societies, 
such  as  the  Brothei-s  of  Religious  Doctrine] — Yes ;  we  have  had  some  of  them  up  for  training  already. 

"  1604.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  Board  appointing'? — There  was  a  very 
strong  opposition  made  to  that  idea  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  I  should  rather  apprehend  that  if  the  Board 
were  to  take  the  direct  appointment  of  the  tcacheis,  it  would  have  that  eflfect. 

**  1605.  If  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  educated  as  teachers,  and  the  Board  required  that  masters  should 
he  selected  from  that  class,  do  you  think  the  same  opposition  would  exist  1 — No,  not  at  all  j  that  is  a  regulation 
we  should  look  forward  to  enforcing." 

The  Commissioners  at  this  time,  according  to  Dr.  M' Arthur,  thought  of  educating  no  female 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  without  the  employment  of  female  teachers  : — ?  teachers. 

"  Is  not  it  intended  to  have  training  apartments  for  females  1 — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  intended. 
Indeed  I  believe  the  (Commissioners  thought  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  teach  only  sewing  and  needle- 
work j  that  male  teachei*s  should  teach  the  females." 

Mr.  Blake  had,  in  1835,  expressed  the  same  view  : — ^ 

**  The  inclination  of  my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  look  to  having  male  teachei-s  for  the  schools  in  general, 
except  for  teaching  sewing,  or  knitting,  or  platting  straw,  or  other  female  work." 

With  the  suspension  of  the  requirement  in  all  cases  of  previous  training  the  Board  Local  salary 
waived  the  condition  of  local  salary,  as  Mr.  Carlile  states  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — ^  J[ml ' 

"  802.  Lord  Stanley, — Have  the  goodness  to  state  why  the  word  gratuity  is  used,  and  in  what  manner  that 
rule  has  been  carried  out,  whether  by  giving  gratuities,  or  by  giving  regular  salaries  ? — There  has  been  a 
regular  sum  given  ;  it  would  scaix;ely  amount  to  a  salary,  but  it  has  been  given  as  a  salary. 

"  803.  In  the  original  letter  the  word  salary  does  not  appear ;  but  the  original  letter  refers  to  the  permanent 
salary  for  the  master  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  locally  provided,  and  the  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  Board, 
as  the  giving  gratuities  in  particular  cases  f — We  do  not  give  a  fixed  salary  to  the  masters ;  but  the  salary  may 
rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  his  school. 

**  808.  Is  it  required  that  they  shall  be  dependent  upon  local  aid  for  a  permanent  fixed  amount,  and  that 
that  which  the  master  receives  from  the  Board  shall  be  only  a  pai-t,  and  that  fluctuating  1 — We  have  no  rule 

1  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  20.  «  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

'  Commons'  Committee  (Ic'^o),  q.  4158.  *  Ibid. 
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The  system  of 
g^toities  has 
not  benefited 
the  masters. 


Interference 
of  Board 
contemplated, 


but  never 
realized. 


Oratuities  to 
be  about  the 
same  as  those 
of  Kildare- 
place, 


averaged  JEIO 
per  annum. 


for  a  fixed  amount  to  be  contributed  locally ;  that  is  another  rule  I  consider  to  be  in  abeyance  till  we  have  masters 
regularly  educated. 

"  809.  Was  not  the  original  requisition,  that  local  provision  should  be  made  for  a  permanent  salary  1 — Yes  ; 
with  the  understanding  of  Government  that  the  contribution  of  the  children  should  be  understood  to  be  part 
of  the  local  contributions  to  be  looked  for  in  the  meantima  With  respect  to  all  my  answers  with  reference  to 
schoolmasters,  we  consider  all  our  arrangements  as  merely  temporary  until  our  arrangements  for  training 
masters  are  perfected,  and  we  shall  have  been  able  to  attain  to  the  ultimate  system  of  the  Board. 

"  1266.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  whether  the  teachers  to  whom  you  granted  these  increased  salaries 
were  better  teachers  than  the  Kildare-place  teachers  1 — ^The  nde  we  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  was  to  give  £1  &  year  for  each  ten  children,  and  whether  they  were  Kildare-place  schools,  or  whatever 
they  might  be,  they  came  under  the  same  regulation." 

Thus  the  "gi-atuities  "  allowed  by  the  Board  failed  to  improve  the  teachers'  condition, 
as  Mr.  Carlile  further  affirms  : — 

**  833.  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  the  report  of  your  inspection  you  say,  *  In  many  instances  the  salary  paid  to 
them  by  the  Board  has  little,  if  at  all,  bettered  their  circumstances  ;  because  the  people,  when  they  hear  of  a 
salary  being  given  by  Government,  expect  that  the  instruction  of  their  children  is  to  be  free,  and  refuse  to  give 
anything  to  Qie  teacher.'  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  in  some  instances  the  teachers  get  little  or  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  paid  to  them  by  the  Board  1 — There  are  some  instances,  I  fear,  in  which  they  get  little  or  nothing. 

"  826.  Was  not  one  of  the  main  objects  to  secure  local  co-operation  and  local  expenditure,  in  consideration 
of  which  this  country  took  upon  itself  a  very  heavy  annual  burden  1 — Unquestionably,  I  should  suppose  so. 

"827.  Is  it  not  desirable  then  to  have  a  security  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Parliamentary  assistance 
is  granted  shall  be  faithfully  fulfilled  ? — ^That  is  done  with  regard  to  dl  cases  in  which  it  can  be  done.  We 
have,  with  the  concurrence  of  Government,  and  by  our  rules,  received  the  local  contributions  of  the  cliildren, 
those  being  given  to  the  master  as  that  part  which  the  coimtiy  has  to  give  to  him." 

The  Board,  as  we  learn  fi'om  Mr.  Carlile,  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would 
be  able  to  interfere  for  the  masters'  benefit : — 

"  The  masters  being  elected  by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  and  frequently  brought  forward  by  them  from  an 
obscure  condition,  we  could  not  interfere  to  make  a  better  bargain  for  them  with  their  patrons  than  they  had 
made  for  themselves ;  but  we  have  always  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should  have  teadiers 
brought  forward  and  educated  by  ourselves,  to  require  for  such  teachers  a  permanent  salary.  We  considered 
that  those  two  provisions  must  go  together,  namely,  the  possessing  masters  educated  by  us,  and  the  obtaining 
for  them  a  permanent  salary  locally  raised ;  and  we  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  interfere  aa  to  a  regular 
salary  for  the  masters,  until  we  should  be  enabled  to  provide  such  as  our  instructions  contemplated."* 

The  anticipation  was  indefinite  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  has  not  been  realized,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  the  secretary : — 

"  3353.  The  Board  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  raising  a  local  fund  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  up  to  this  time,  bearing  any  definite  or  particular  proportion  to  the  amount  derived  &x>m  the  Board  1 — 
The  Board  has  not.  The  Board,  from  the  beginning,  was  left  in  uncertainty  on  that  point  In  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter,  in  his  rule  upon  that  point,  he  left  a  blank  for  the  definite  amount  the  Board  should  look  to  as  the  local 
subscription,  and  that  blank  has  never  beei^  filled  up."* 

Meantime  the  gratuities  allowed  by  the  Board  to  National  schoolmasters,  which 
sometimes  formed  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  their  stipend,  were  small. 
Though  left  blank  in  Mr.  Stanley  s  letter,  a  general  understanding  existed  with  the  Gro- 
vemment  that  the  Commissioners'  gratuities  were  not  largely  to  exceed  the  grants  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  which  the  Board  had  superseded.  On  this  point  Mr.  Carlile  gave 
evidence  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  1253.  In  answer  to  Question  843,  I  perceive  you  say  the  Government  intimated  to  the  Board  that  the 
salaries  to  the  schools  connected  with  the  Board  shoidd  not  much  exceed  those  given  by  the  Kildare-place 
Society  1 — ^That  was  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Stanley. 

"  1254.  There  was  such  a  conversation  1 — There  was,  between  Lord  Stanley  and  me. 

"  1255.  And  he  intimated  that  ihat  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  ? — He  intimated  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Government  that  we  should  not  go  much  beyond  what  had  been  granted  by  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

"1256.  At  what  period  was  that  I—I  cannot  chai-ge  my  memory  precisely;  it  was  wlule  he  was  still 
Secretary  in  Ireland. 

"  I  think  the  Kildare-place  Society's  salaries  ran  from  £6  and  £6  and  £7  up  to  £10  a  year ;  we  have  scarcely 
any  under  £8 ;  some  female  teachers,  I  think,  have  £6  ;  we  have  increased  them  beyond  that ;  we  have  increased 
them  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  10  children." 

Mr.  Blake  adds  the  information^  that  the  gi-ants  to  the  master  from  the  Kildare-place 
Society  were  gifts  dependent  upon  the  report  made  of  his  conduct  by  the  Inspectors. 

Under  the  system  thus  continued  by  the  Commissioners,  their  Secretary's  opinion  was 
that  on  an  average  the  Board's  gratuity  equalled  the  local  salary,  producing,  when 
combined,  an  annual  stipend  of  £20  : — 

"  3358.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  what  proportion,  upon  the  whole,  the  local  pa3rment8  to  the 
schoolmasters  bear  to  the  receipts  from  the  National  Board  ? — I  should  say  about  equal.  I  find  that,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  third  Report,  the  Board's  salaries  amounted  to  £12,000,  and  there  were  in  operation  about  1,200 
schools.  Averaging,  therefore,  the  local  amo^mt  paid  through  those  1,200  schools,  and  keeping  before  me  the 
few  physical  comforts  whicli  I  know  those  men  enjoy,  I  shoidd  not  suppose  the  average  of  local  subscription  in 
those  schools  would  exceed  £10  a  year. 

"  3359..  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  moiety  of  the  payment  to  the  schoolmasters  comes  from  local  sources  t 

I  should  say  so."* 


*  Commons'  Committer  (1837),  p.  18,  note. 
»  Lords*  Committee  (1837),  p.  54. 


^Ibid. 

*  Commons'  C(»nmittee  (1837). 
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Mr.  Carlile  adds  that  National  schoolmasters  were  pennitted  to  augment  their  emolu-     1832-4. 
ments  by  following  other  pursuits  out  of  school-hours : —  MasteiT" 

**  1557.  Do  yoii  make  it  a  subject  of  inquiry  whether  a  teacher  has  any  other  business  or  pursuit? — No  ;  we  allowed  to 
require  them  to  attend  at  the  hours  of  school  appointed  for  him,  and  we  take  no  further  charge  of  his  time.         *^^  ?®  ''**^''^ 

**  15  )8.  You  do  not  mind  what  his  other  pursuits  in  life  may  bel — ^We  have  knowledge  that  many  of  them  **™*"^ 
teach  private  classes  after  school  hours,  and  we  have  had  information  that  in  after  hours  some  of  them  employ 
themselves  in  other  ways  ;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have  a  little  piece  of  ground  ;  but  we  put  no  specific  question 
to  that  effect"! 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  National  teacher  in  the  earUest  days  of  the  Board. 

The  means  which,  in  the  earUer  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board  took  to  make  known  Query  SHEtrs 
the  principles  of  its  administration,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  issue  of  documents  SS^n^S*^ 
called  "Query  Sheets."  To  every  applicant  for  aid  from  the  Board  was  sent  a  Query  Sheet, 
which  set  forth  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  put  certain 
questions  to  be  answered  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  forms  of  query 
sheets  are  printed  among  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  which  we  annex  to 
our  Report. 

We  consider  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  Regulation  II.,  attached  to  the  query  sheet,  Q^ery  sheets 
employs  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanley  s  original  Letter,  as  preserved  in  the  Irish  Office,  and  Jrig^ai  sta!i-^ 
not  the  words  of  that  letter  as  subsequently  pubUshed  by  the  National  Board,  and  that  '«y  ^^^' 
to  Regulation  IV.  is  added,  between  brackets,  the  proviso,  which  appears  in  the  Irish 
Office  copy,  but  was  not  printed  until  1841,  in  the  Letter  as  issued  by  the  Board. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  of  some  interest  and  much  intricacy,  viz.,  the  negotiations  PRMBYifKniAN 
between  Lord  Grey's  Government  and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster.  uIotr^*^ 

The  Presbyterians  had,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  negotiates 
Ulster,  specially  convened  at  Cookstown,  on  11th  January,  1832,  passed  the  following  ment.  ^^^ 
Resolutions  condemning  the  proposed  system.^ 

"  1.  That,  as  Christian  ministers  and  elders,  we  pray  that  Divine  grace  and  blessing  may  descend  abundantly 
upon  the  person  and  Government  of  our  Sovereign,  King  William  IV.  ;  as  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  we  de- 
clare our  unshaken  attachment  to  the  constitutional  principles  which  called  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Throne  ;  and,  as  Presbyterians,  we  rejoice,  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  Gkni,  in  the  distinguished  part 
t&ken  by  our  forefathers  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  and  the  promotion  of  the  measures  which  happily 
terminated  in  that  great  national  event. 

"  2.  That  we  feel  grateful  for  the  countenance  and  support  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
has  long  continued  to  receive  from  Government,  and  more  especially  since  the  accession  of  His  Majesty's  august 
family. 

"  3.  That  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  embarrass  His  Majesty's  Ministers  by  any 
demand  upon  their  time  and  attention  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  empire  ;  nevertheless,  the  principles 
and  measures  relative  to  education  embodied  in  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  October, 
1831,  and  addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  compel  us  to  approach  the  Government  and  Legislature 
^th  a  dutiful  and  faithful  statement  of  the  Scriptural  principles  adopted  by  us,  aa  a  Church,  upon  the  subject 
of  popular  instruction. 

"  4.  That  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  and  decided  conviction  that  in  a  Christian  coimtry  the  Bible,  unabridged  They  hold  that 
and  nnmutilated,  should  form  the  basis  of  National  education,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  vi  6,  Psal.  cxix  9,   th«  whole 
John  xviL  17,  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15,  16  ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  never  can  accede  to  any  system  that  in  the  Sj**Kl|2r*'f^ 
least  d^ree  interferes  with  ihe  unrestricted  possession  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools.  National  ©da- 

"  5.  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  proceeded  to  erect  a  Metro-  cation, 
politan  Board  of  Education,  vested  with  complete  control  over  all  schools  and  teachers  receiving  public  aid,  Sjjf^^,*^  *^® 
and  an  entire  control  over  all  school  books,  whether  for  literary  or  religious  education.  ^wschoote ^*^ 

"  6.  That  such  an  entire  control,  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board  the  Government  have  vested  in  the  and  teachers, 
hands  of  one  member  of  this  body  over  all  school  books  employed  by  ministers  in  the  religious  instruction  of  and  books, 
such  children  of  their  congr^ations  as  may  attend  the  National  schools,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  transferred 
to,  nor  be  exercised  by  any  one,  without  innovating  upon  our  constitutional  principles,  and  creating  a  supre- 
macy over  a  church,  ^e  absolute  parity  of  whose  ministers  is,  and  ever  has  been,  one  of  her  distinguishing  and 
raoontial  characteristics. 

**  7.  That  we  cannot  contemplate  without  peculiar  disapprobation  that  part  of  the  proposed  system  which  disapprove  of 
requires  any  member  of  the  Synod  that  may  be  called  to  the  Board  to  *  encourage*  religious  teachers  in  the  encoaragin^ 
incalcation  of  doctrines  whidi  he  must  conscientiously  believe  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.      ^iJi'trnrtlon' 

**  8.  Hiat,  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  four  preceding  resolutions,  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  not  received  ' 

the  approbation,  and  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  this  Synod ;  and  that  our  ministers  and  people  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  keep  themselves  totally  unconnected  with  it. 

"  9.  That  being  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  Hia  Majesty's  Government,  arising  from  the 
conflicting  opinions,  claims  and  interests  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  which  we  believe  it  impracticable 
for  the  L^islature  ever  to  combine  under  one  system  of  education,  except  by  concessions  of  principle  upon  our 
part  which  we  feel  it  to  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to  make,  yet  feeling  anxious  respectfully  to  suggest  a  plan 
that  seems  to  us  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  subject,  we  do  resolve  earnestly 
to  entreat  of  His  Majesty's  Govemnlent,  that  if  they  cannot  patronise  an  unrestricted  Scriptural  education  (the 
only  i^rstem  founded  on  Divine  authority),  they  will  be  pleased  totally  to  abstain  from  establishing  any  mono- 
poly of  control  over  teachers  and  school  books,  leaving  ^ese  matters  in  the  hands  of  parents,  to  whom  the  all- 
wise  God  has  primarily  committed  the  trust ;  and  if  they  cannot  devise  a  plan  of  granting  pecuniary  aid,  with- 
out requiring  such  *  complete  and  entire  control'  in  return,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  leave  the  support  of 
Mcbools  for  iiie  poor  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  education,  by  which  means  both  we  and 

>  Commons'  Committee  (1837).  ^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1209,  sq. 
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Toluntaiy 

system. 


1832-4.      our  people  will  be  preserved  from  every  compromise  of  religious  principle ;  and  by  which,  we  doubt  not,  that 

under  the  blessing  of  God  the  progress  of  national  education,  as  in  many  instances  experience  has  already 

proved,  will  be  happily  and  efficiently  promoted. 

"  10.  That  we  shall,  by  a  loyal  and  dutiful  and  earnest  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  humble  petition 
to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  endeavour  to  dissuade  His  Majesty's  Government  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  founded  upon  a  supreme  Board,  vested  with  absolute  and  despotic  power ;  a  measure  which 
we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  and  which,  by  its  contemplated  inter- 
ference with  the  integrity  and  imrcstricted  use  of  the  Scriptures,  we  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  positive  decla- 
rations of  the  Word  of  God." 

It  might  have  been  thought 'that  the  estabUshment  of  a  general  system  of  combined 
secular  and  separate  rehgious  education  left  no  room  for  separate  negotiation  with  reli- 
2^o^_*!^  with  gious  bodies.  The  Presbyterians,  however,  now  sought  modifications  in  their  own  favour. 
The  Resident  Commissioner  was  an  active  member  of  their  governing  Synod,  and  most 
anxious  to  promote  a  solid  coalition.  In  the  autumn  of  1832  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Ulster  embodied  their  objections  in  a  remonstrance,  and  they  proposed  modifications. 


the  Board. 


Remonstrate 
and  submit 
Propoaitioiis, 


-which  were 
rejected  in 


They  send  a 
deputation  to 
London,  but 
again  fail  in 
May,  1833. 


The  three  Pro- 
positions, 


"  Remonstrance  and  Propositions  of  the  Deputation  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  presented,  after  a 
Conference  with  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Dublin,  1st  September,  1832. 

"  The  deputation  of  the  Genei*al  Synod  of  Ulster,  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Right  Honorable  E.  G.  Stanley 
on  the  proposed  system  of  Education  for  Ireland,  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  his  consideration  the  following 
propositions,  which  they  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  pi'ess  upon  the  favourable  attention  of  Grovemment, 
in  order  that  the  Presbyterian  body  may  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  that  system.  In  pi-esenting 
these  propositions,  the  deputation,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  brethren,  utterly  disclaim  all  political 
motives  as  actuating  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  system  of  National  education.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  public  provision  hitherto  afforded,  and  now 
so  liberally  enlarged,  to  the  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli.  But  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  com- 
pels the  Synod  to  resist  all  interference  with  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  or  of  their  own 
Ohurch  discipline,  both  of  which  they  believe  to  be  infringed  by  the  new  system  of  education.  The  deputation 
beg  leave  respectftilly  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Stanley's  consideration  the  following  propositions,  the  first  and  fourth 
of  which  they  consider  as  fundamental ;  and  if  fidly  conceded,  they  are  willing  that,  if  necessary,  the  others 
^ould  undergo  some  modification: — 

"  I. — That  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  recognise  the  right  of  all  who  choose  it,  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
National  schools  in  school  hours. 

"  II. — That  no  person  superintending  any  school  shall,  in  any  case,  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  right  when  it 
is  claimed  by  the  children,  their  parents  or  guardians. 

"  III. — ^ITiat  while  the  deputation  recognise  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  provide  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  they  conceive  that  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  population 
is  so  widely  divided  in  religious  sentiment,  is  the  privilege  of  free  and  uninten-upted  access  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  divine  origin  of  which  all  religious  parties  are  agreed ;  and  therefore,  respectfully  propose,  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  abstain  from  all  further  interference  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  children  in  the  National  schools ;  by  which  means  every  idea  of  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible 
will  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  will  be  conceded  on  the  other. 

"  IV. — That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  to  admit,  in  any  degree,  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  over  books  of  religious  instruction  as  has  been  vested  in  one  of  their  body,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education ;  and  the  deputation  are,  therefore,  directed  to  require  that  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Presbyterian  people  do  remain,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters, subject  merely  to  the  control  of  the  Synod. 

"  V. — ^That  instead  of  having  only  one  model  school  in  Dublin,  it  be  recommended  to  Grovernment,  as  a  measure 
highly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  education  in  this  country,  to  establish  four  provincial  model  schools,  and  four 
provincial  committees,  with  four  dep6ts  for  books ;  and  that  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  shall 
be  licensed  by  one  of  these  committees  appointed  by  Government ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
charge  of  any  National  school  until  he  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  one  of  these  committees. 

"  VI. — The  appointment  and  dismissal ,  of  schoolmasters  shall  be  vested  in  the  local  patrons,  whether  indivi- 
duals or  committees. 

"VII. — ^That  the  choice  of  books  for  literary  education  be  vested  in  the  patrons  or  local  committees,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Government. 

"  Presented  1st  September,  1832." 

The  Irish  Government  m  1 832  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  seven  propositions  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  deputation  was  sent  to  London, 
and  waited  on  Earl  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  To  the  Government  this  deputation  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  changes  in  the  Board's  system,  but  failed  in  May  of  1833  to  secure  their 
acceptance.  The  Government  indeed  then  thought  that  the  Presbyterian  propositions 
would  strike  entu'ely  at  the  principle  of  the  system. 

Propositions  for  modifying  the  National  System  of  Education,  submitted  to  the  Government  in  London,  in 

May,  1833,  by  a  Deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

<<  I. — That  persons  of  all  denominationB  shall  have  the  right,  either  jointly  or  separately,  of  applying  to  the 
Board  for  aid. 

-*  II. — ^That  patrons  of  schools,  on  making  application  for  aid,  shall  fibc  the  ordinary  period  g(  school  hours, 
and  shall  have  the  right  of  setting  apart  such  portion  or  portions  of  said  school-hours  as  they  may  deem  su^- 
cient  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

«  IIL — ^That  all  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  diir- 
ing  the  time  appointed  by  the  patrons  3  but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read 
or  remain  during  the  reading." 
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are  divided 
into  four  with- 
out changing 
their  principle. 


Extract  of  Rbplt.  1832-4. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty's  Government  any  modification  of  the  established       . 

sj-stem  that  would  strike  so  entirely  at  the  principle  of  that  system  as  would  the  adoption  of  these  propositions."  ^^^(^^ 

Dr.   Cooke,  who  had  served  on  the  deputation  to  London,  gives  to  the  House  of  pri^dj^c!*' 
Commons  in  1837,  his  account  of  the  next  steps  taken  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 

consequences  which  flowed  from  them. 

• 

"  6449.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  next  step  taken  ] — ^The  next  step  was  to  appoint  a  number  of  ministei's 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  propositions  of  the  deputation  so  as  to  meet  the  wish  of  Mr.  CarHle,  who  was 
most  anxious  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Board ;  and  to  make  them  solidly 
coalesce  with  ours,  Mr.  Carlile  himself  was  appointed  on  that  committee  ;  and  we  changed  the  three  propositions, 
without  changing  their  principle,  into  four,  which  were  subsequently  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  (l^ovemment. 
This  brings  us  up  to  the  2nd  of  July,  1833,  when  the  committee  of  which  I  have  spoken  made  the  following 
report : — *  That  they  had  met  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the  Synod,  and  agreed  to  recommend  the  following 
propositions  for  the  adoption  of  the  body  :— 1.  That  after  examining  the  various  documents  in  which  the  new 
system  of  National  education  was  originally  described,  and  subsequently  modified,  the  mind  of  this  Synod,  as 
expressed  and  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  Jjvnuary  and  June,  1832,  remains  unchanged.  2.  That  we  feel 
most  anxious  to  obtain  from  His  Majesty's  Govenmient  such  modifications  of  the  system  as  may  enable  our 
Dunisters  and  i>eople,  without  compromise  of  principle,  to  avail  themselves  of  Government  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools.  3.  That  having  considered  the  three  propositions  submitted  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  London  by  our  deputation  in  May  last,  and  approving  and  adopting  the  principle  of  them,  we 
agree  to  submit  them  anew,  in  the  following  modified  form  : — Proposition  I.  That  the  ministers  and  people  of 
this  church,  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  church,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a  statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations 
of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them ;  but  in  this  proposition  we  recognise  the 
light  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  regulations  and  decide  accordingly.  Proposition  II.  That  it  sh«dl  be  the 
right  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a 
convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  otiier  whom  the 
parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading.  Pi-oposition  III.  Tliat  all  children,  whose  parents 
and  guardians  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period  appointed  ;  but  that  no  compul- 
sion whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  either  to  read  or  remain  during  the  reading.  Proposition  IV.  That 
every  use  of  school-rooms  be  vested  in  the  local  patrons  or  committees,  subject,  in  case  of  abuse,  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Board.  4.  That  our  moderator  and  clerk,  with  Drs.  Hanna  and  Cooke,  Messrs.  Stewart,  Hay,  E.  Keid, 
John  Brown,  sen..  Park,  Morgan,  Gray,  and  Bamett  he  a  committee  to  submit  these  propositions  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  urge  their  consideration.  5.  That  whilst  we  entertain  a  well- 
fbnnded  hope  that  His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  modifications  proposed  by  this  Synod, 
-we  do,  in  the  meantime,  and  i)ending  the  negociations,  exhort  our  ministers,  elders,  and  people  still  to  abstain 
from  all  connexion  with  the  Board  ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whilst  we  desire  not  to  interfere  with  the 
private  judgment  of  individual  brethren,  yet  no  member  of  this  Synod,  at  present  connected,  or  that  may  in  the 
meantime  connect  himself  with  the  Board,  is  to  be  understood  as  acting  in  our  name,  or  under  our  authority  and 
sanction.  6.  That  should  His  Majesty's  Government  be  pleased  to  accede  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  this 
Synod,  our  moderator  and  the  committee  are  instructed  to  take  the  most  efficient  measures  to  communicate  the 
matter  to  our  several  Presbyteries.  It  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  That  this  Synod  approve  of  and 
adopt  these  resolutions  recommended  by  the  committee.  It  was  then  moved  and  agreed  to,  That  the  committee 
appointed  to  act  with  the  moderator  in  this  matter  be  requested  to  meet  forthwith,  and  prepare  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  founded  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions,  praying  such  modifications  in  the  new  system  of 
National  education  as  may  meet  the  views  of  this  Synod.  That  the  petitions  be  entrusted  to  Earl  Grey  in  the 
Lords,  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Rice  in  the  Commons." 

"  6450.  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Ball. — "Were  those  two  last  resolutions,  the  5th  and  the  6th,  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee 1 — The  four  propositions  are  contained  in  our  resolution  No.  3 ;  then,  after  this,  followed  two  other 
resolutions. 

"  6453.  Mr.  Shaw, — Did  this  refer  to  the  whole  point  in  dispute  between  the  Synod  and  the  Board  1 — ^Those 
propositions  afforded  a  modified  system,  settiilg  aside,  in  our  interpretation  of  them,  every  obnoxious  princij»le 
of  the  system  ;  according  to  our  interpretation  they  embraced  the  whole  system,  which  I  am  ready  at  any  time 
to  state  to  the  Committee,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  matter,  and  to  interpret  the  minds  of  my 
brethren ;  they  neutralized  everything  that  was  obnoxious,  and  established  a  system  on  a  new  basis  entirely 
for  ourselves ;  and  we  acknowledged  and  recognised  nothing  in  the  system  after  those  propositions,  because 
those  propositions  neuti'alized  or  modified  the  whole. 

**  6454.  There  was  a  minute  of  the  Board  made  with  reference  to  those  general  propositions,  in  which  they 
stated  that  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  propositions  did  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  education  committed  to  their  charge,  was  there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

"  6455.  Did  you  conceive,  in  consequence  of  that,  that  those  foiu:  propositions  were  acceded  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners 1 — We  should  Ijelieve  that  our  plan  had  been  agreed  to  bond  fid^,  provided  the  Commissioners  had 
not,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  new  system  altogether.  The  Synod  and  Commissioners  seemed  to  me  to  be 
like  persons  that  projfosed  to  come  to  peace,  but  were  drawn  up  with  their  armies  opposite  and  in  hostility 
to  each  other,  and  they  agree  to  make  peace  while  holding  the  armies  in  the  same  position ;  but  the  one  army 
in  the  meantime,  in  the  night,  turns  the  flank  of  the  other.  The  Commissioners  took  a  little  time  in  giving 
an  answer ;  and  they  took  care  in  the  meantime  to  make  a  new  system,  by  which  they  tiu*ned  every 
|M>int  we  put  forward,  and  they  stood  ready  to  say  that  they  admitted  the  propositions,  but  then  the  propositions 
were  made  for  the  old  system,  and  not  the  new  one  ;  we  should  have  required  to  make  new  propositions  before 
we  could  meet  their  new  system. 

"  6456.  Lord  Stanlei/. — Have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  consider  the  new  system  as  contradistin- 
cniished  from  that  to  which  your  propositions  were  applied,  and  which  you  conceive  to  have  been  changed  ? 
— I  shall  do  so,  and  state  it  only  on  the  authority  of  facts  which  must  be  before  the  Committee  in  documents, 
for  I  presume  the  Committee  have  before  them  all  the  documents  which  have  been  the  rules  of  the  Board  at 
any  time  :  if  they  are,  as  I  presxime  they  must  be,  before  them,  the  Committee  will  then  see  the  changes  the 
rules  underwent. 

**  6457.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr.  Carlile  stated,  in  his  answer  to  question  42,  that  he  considered  and  that  the  Com- 
Boisviioners  considered  those  propositions  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  regulations  of  the 
I  H 
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Board,  but  that  the  acceding  to  those  propoditiiNis  rendered  a  modification  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
Beoessary] — ^That  is  tbe  amount  of  what  .-Mr.  GairlU&tcJd^me  \^n  tjbie  occasion,  when,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, I  aitw  ike  regnlatians  of  the  Board,  which  came  -conjointly  with  a.  declaration  that  they  had  aeceded  to 
our  propositions.  I  fo\md  that  our  propositions  were  never  made  for  the  new  system ;  they  were  made  for 
the  original  system,  or  at  least  such  as  we  thought  it  then,  either  to  neutralice  or  to  modify  it :  but  before 
they  acknowledged  tlmt  they  had  adopted  or  acceded  to  our  proposition,  >they  .made  changes  by  which  they 
set  aside  everything  we  had  previously  gained. 

"  6458.  Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  proposition,  which  was, — *That  the  ministers  and  people 
of  this  Church,  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of.  any  other  Church,  aball 
enjoy  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for. aid  to  schools  by  a  statement  of  the  constitution 
and  lobulations  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engag^nent  to  adhere  to  them ;  but  in  this  proposition 
we  recognise  the  r^t  of  the  Board  to  ix>nsider  the  regulations  and  decide  accordingly '  1 — As  we  understood 
the  original  regulations  of  the  Board,  persons  that  were  officially  connected  with  the  school,  as  clergymen  ot 
any  denomination,  had  applied  for  the  school, — it  might  be  the  rector  or  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  any  other  who  had  applied  for  it, — ^but  we  considered  the  system  as  making  the 
p^^*sons  who  had  so  applied  the  official  overseers  of  the  school.  Now  we  negotiated  for  a  light  to  apply  to 
the  Board  by  ourselves,  and  consequently  a  Roman  Catiiolic  priest  had  no  right  to  interfei^  in  the  government 
of  our  schools.  We  have  no  objection  to  admit  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  as  one  of  the  public,  into  our  schools  ; 
but  the  great  body  of  us,  I  will  not  say  all,  have  very  strong  conscientious  scruples  against  recognisi^g  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  in  any  official  form ;  but  we  found  the  Board  had  made  a  rule  that  completely 
destroyed  our  proposition,  for  before  they  accepted  it,  they  made  a  regulation  that  a  Boman  Catholic  priest 
was,  ex  officio,  visitor  of  the  school,  with  this  exception,  that  he  should  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
school,  which  of  course  he  could  not,  consequently  we  were  completely  foiled ;  we  had  not  got  rid  of  what  we 
considered  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  system;  we  must,  before. getting  the  public  money,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  aB,oman  Catholic  priest  officially  to  visit  our  school  whenever  he  pleased,  and  that  we  could- not  do. 

"6459.  Jjord  Stanley . — ^Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  rule  which  recognises  the  right  of  clergy- 
men of  any  persuasion  to  visit  any  National  schools,  not  interrupting  the  business,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  plan  1 — ^What  we  understood,  but  we  might  be  wrong  in  that,  was,  that  the  school  was  under  the  super- 
intendence officially  of  those  who  established  it.  We  never  supposed  that  anyone  was  excluded  ;  that  we  had 
any  right  to  shut  the  door  against  the  public  wlnle  we  received  the  public  mojaey  :/  but  we  did  not  conceive 
any  man  had  an  official  right  to  be  a  ruler  or  a  governor  of  a  sdiool  unless  he  applied  for  it.  We.  might  be 
wrong  in  that ;  but  that  was  our  idea. 

**6460.  In  the  original  letter  of  instinictions  there  was  no  distinct  declamtion  that  the  clergy  of  difierent 
persuasions  should  be  entitied  to  visit  the  schools  ? — So  we  understood,  unless  those  who  united. to  apply  for 
the  schools,  who  might  consider  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  under  their  own  tutorage. 

"  6461-2.  It  was  in  July,  1833,  that  alteration  was  made? — It  was  made  immediately  before  the  answer 
from  the  Board  ;  it  was  made  intermediately  between  the  consti-uction  of  our  four  propositions  and  the  professed 
acknowledgment  or  recognition  of  those  propositions.  That  is  one  of  those  modifications  of  which  Mr.  Carlile 
had  told  me,  and  one  of  those  which  now,  it  appears  he  has  stated,  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  having^ 
acceded  to  our  four  propositions." 

Thus  the  four  Presbyterian  propositions  were  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister  upon  30th 
July,  and  their  acceptance  by  Grovemment  was  communicated  to  the  National  Board  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  upon  the  24th  August  1833.  Two  days  later  the  Commis- 
sioners acquiesced  in  them  as  containing  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
their  system.  The  examination  of  Dr.  Cooke  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837 
establishes  the  dates  and  sequence  of  events. 

"  6654.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  seen  a  letter  signed  by  Moses  Finlay,  Modciutor,  beaiing  date  the  24th 
August,  1833,  dated  from  Lakeview,  Newry  ? — ^Yes. 

**  6655,  That. was  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Finlay,  at  the  desii-e  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

"6656.  That  letter  sets  forth  the  four  ])ropositions  to  which  you  have  already  refeiTed  ? — Yes. 

"  6657.  It  likewise  states,  that  the  committee  have  also  instructed  him,  Mr.  Finlay,  to  send  forward  to  the 
Board,  Earl  Grey*s  reply  to  the  above  propositions,  which  was  in  these  words,  *  I  have  read  with  great  atten- 
tion the  four  resolutions  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Sjmod  of  Ulster,  assembled  in  June  and 
July,  1833,  and  am  happy  to  say,  I  see  nothing  in  them  which  may  ]iot  be  agreed  to,  as  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  on  wliich  the  new  system  of  education  is  founded ;  I  trust  therefore,  that  all 
objections  being  now  removed,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  full  attainment  of  those  benefits  for  wliich  that 
system  was  introduced  ]  * — ^Yes. 

**  6658.  The  letter  then  goes  on  to  give  a  form  of  application,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  committee  would 
recommend  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to.  apply  for  aid  for  their  schools,  as  follows:  *  We,  the 
undersigned,  have  been  appointed  a  committee,  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  a  school,  and  the  following  are  the 
principles  by  whioh  it  shall  be  regulated  :  1st.  The  school  .sliall  be  of>ened  at  nine  o'clock  each  day  in  th-i  week, 
and  bo  continued  till  threa  2nd.  During  the  first  hour,  such  ohiidreu  as  are  so  directed  by  their  parents, 
shall  repeat  a  portion  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  on  Saturdays  they  shall  repeat  all  they  have  learned 
dui'ing  the  week.  3rd.  Parents  shall  be  i^uested  to  state,  when  their  children  enter  school,  what  portion  of 
the  day  they  may  consider  sufficient  for  them  to  employ  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  such  arrangements  sliall 
be  made  as  shall  secure  them  that  privilege ;  but  no  compulsion  whatever  shall  be  employed  to  induce  others  to 
read  or  to  remain  during  the  reading '  I — ^Yes. 

"  6659.  That  letter  was  dated  on  the  24th  of  August,  1833  ]— Yes. 

"  G660.  When  does  tiie  minute  of  the  Board,  that  refers  to  the  four  propositions,  bear  date? — The  26th  of  A  ugust* 

"  6661.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  wrote  a  letter  referring  to  that  minute,  beating  date  the  27th 
of  August,  1833  ^— Yes. 

"  6662.  Censequently  the  dates,  both  of  the  minute  itself,  that  being  the  26th  of  August,  and  Mr.  Kelly's 
letter  of  the  27th  of  August,  were  subsequent  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Finlay,  which  bears  date  on  the  24th  of 
August]— Yes." 

<^  EsTRAOT  of  the  BoARix's  Minute  thereon,  dated  August  26,  1833. 

"  The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  th\is  submitted  to  them,  ai^ 
of  opinion  that  these  propositions  do  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Education  committed  to  their  diarge ;  and  His  Eseeileoey,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  approved  thereof,  ihey 
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will  receive  applications  from  the  patrons  of  schools  in  confoi*mity  thereto,  and  grant  aid,  upon  having  such 
queries  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  put,  satisfactorily  answered. 

*^T.  F.  KbllV,  Secretary.*' 

"  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  vrill  farther  explain  the  prervioite  views 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  substance  of  these  propositions  : 

"  Education  Office,  July  25,  1833. 

«  Sir, — I  had  the  honour  of  submittii^  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
in  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  aid  can  be  extended  by  them  towards  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school, 
the  business  of  which  you  state  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  namely,  that  it  opens  at  ten  o'clock 
and  closes  at  three ;  that  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  until  two  each  day,  is  confined  to  the  usual  literary 
education;  that  the  books  used  by  the  children  are  those  formerly  supplied  by  the  Kildare-place  Society;  that 
the  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  pupils  as  are  advanced  to 
an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  in  such  an  exercise  ;  and  those  who  are 
not  SO"  advanced,  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either  pursue  the  usual 
routine  of  business  of  the-  school,  or  retire  if  they  please,  and  that  Saturday  is  employed  in  directing  the 
attention  of  those  who'  have  not  entered  a  Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may  have  been  doing  during  the  week, 
and  in  catediidng  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners  having  c<msidered 
your  letter,  desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school  appear  to  them  to  agree 
in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  rule  that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
-except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such  chiklren  only  as  are  directed  by  theii*  parents  to  attend 
be  then  allowed  ta  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all  others  do  then  retire ;  and  with  respect  to  the  exercises  on 
Saturday,  it  also  is  compatible  with  their  rules,  provided  that  those  children  only  shall  attend  upon  that  day 
whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  join  in  reading  or  receiving  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  so  that  au 
opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  all  others  to  receive  such  i-eUgious  instiniction,  at  that  time,  as  theii*  parents 
or  guardians  shall  provide  for  them.  As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark  the 
progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the  circimistance  and  capacity  of  the  children  may  requii*e,  the 
Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instiniction  should  be 
given  only  at  the  time  specifically  appointed  for  that  pui'pose ;  and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  direct 
them  to  be  present  at  it,  should  previously  retire.  The  Commissioners  having  thus  explained  their  views,  and 
anticipating  that  you  will  conform  to  them,  direct  me  to  signify  their  readiness  to  make  a  grant  towards  the 
support  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school  on  your  returning  the  paper  which  I  herewith  transmit,  properly 
filled  and  signed.'  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  (Signed)  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Secretary." 

The   course  of  these  negotiations    demands   close   attention.     In   May,    1833,   the  Recapitulation 
Government  rejected  three  propositions  offered  l)}^  the  Presbyterians,  because  they  con-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
sidered  them  to  strike  entirely  at  the  principle  of  the  system*     Upon  this  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  appointed  a  committee  of  ministers,   including  Mr.  Carlile,  the    Resident 
Commissioner,  and  they  '^  changed   the   three  propositions,  without   changing  their 
principle,    into   four."      The   four    propositions,    though    identical   in   principle   with 
the  three  propositions  which  had  been  rejected  in  May  as  ^'  striking  entirely  at  the 
principle  of  the  system,"  were  accepted  in  August  as  '^in  perfect  accordance  with  tho 
general  principles  on  which  the  new  system  of  education  is  founded."    Proceedings  so 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  create  a  surmise  that  the  proposals  of  peace  must  have 
been  offered  in  one  sense  and  accepted  in  another.     And  such  appears  to  have  been 
actually  the  case.      The  Board  in  accepting  the  Presbyterian  propositions  saved  the  Misuntier- 
right   to   have   ^'such  queries^   as   they  shall   deem    necessary  to    put   satisfactorily  J,e"t"^j",f  B^ani 
answered."     But  the  Presbyterians  founded  a  claim  to  exemption  from  all  such  queries  ami  svnod. 
upon  the  reply*  of  Lord  Grey,  30th  July.      They  held  that  in  consequence  of  the 
approval  of  their  propositions,  they  were  bound  solely  by  the  constitution  and  regula- 
tions of  their  schools,  as  set  forth  in  their  applications  for  aid,  and  not  by  the  '' printed 
regulations  and  directions  of  the  Board,*  in  which  there  were  several  matters  which 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  their  propositions.^'     But 
the  Board  decided  that — 

"Their  rules  £pid  regulations  must  furnish  the  standard  by  which  they  will  judge  of  all  applications  made  to 
them  for  schools,  and  that  by  consequence,  if  the  answers  metde  to  the  queries  in  any  application  appear  to  them 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  those  rules  and  r^ulations,  aid  must  be  withheld/'^ 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Presbyterians  accused  the  Board  of  neutralizing  the  ciiarge? 
benefit  of  concessions  made  in  their  fdvour  by  the  Government.     Dr:  Cooke  adduces*  agatnst  Board, 
proof  of  these  complaints  : — 

"  6504.  Mr.  Serjeant  BcUL — You  were  imderstood  to  say  you  did  call  theii*  attention  to  the  subject  1 — I  think 
we  did  call  their  attention  to  the  whole  subject  suffici^itly  in  the  letter  dated  February  ISth,  1834,  addressed  to 
T.  F.  Kelly,  esq. : — *Sik, — The  letter  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  I  have  been  instructed  by  them  to  retilm  the  following  reply: — Whwi  the  Sjmod- 
submitted  their  four  propositions,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  were  intended  as  the  sole  basison  which  they  pro-' 
posed  to  put  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board ;  yet  while  His  Majesty's  Govemmrtit  ha^fViDynnduiire-* 
servedly  complied  with  these  propositions,  the  Board  has  appended  to  them  such  c(»^tions  as  tiotbnly  to 
neutralize  but  to  destroy  them.  The  correctness  of  thi^  stat^nent  will  €kf^)ear  from  the  folk>wing>«oiitittet,  to 
which  the  committee  beg  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Board  : — 1st.  I^e  Synod  requires,  in  proposition' 
first,  that  th^  minista^  and  peoj^  should  have  the  right  of  applying  for  aid,  by.  a  statement  of  the  eokiatita'^ 


1  Boai^s  Minute  of  August -26,  183a. 
•iWc^.,  6548.  */6tcl.,6577. 
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tion  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  enga^ment  to  adhere  to  them.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Board  demands  an  answer  to  queries,  therehy  annexing  a  new  condition  annulling  the  Synod's  right  of 
applying  by  a  statement,  Ac,  and  rendering  the  propositions  perfectly  nugatory.' " 

And  likewise  the  Moderator  of  the  year,  Rev.  J.  Brown  : — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  what  you  said  as  to  your  believing  that  the  Board  had  miscon- 
ceived your  propositions  ? — ^With  respect  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I  was  interrupted  when  I  stated  that 
we  thought  we  had  secured  to  the  people  of  our  persuasion  the  right  of  having  their  children  taught  during 
the  whole  of  the  stated  school  hours  to  read  the  Scriptiu-es,  and  we  found  by  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Board  that  there  were  four  hours  during  which  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  i^ead."' 

Dr.  Cooke  says  : — ^ 

"  6543.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ball, — The  very  first  objection  you  state  is  your  objection  to  answering  the  queries  t — 
The  objection  is  not  to  our  answering,  but  to  the  Board's  asking.  I  am  glad  the  Committee  have  asked  me  so 
many  questions,  for  it  helps  my  memory  ;  it  was  perfectly  known  to  the  Board  that  our  objection  was  not  to 
the  schools  being  open  to  the  public.  I  now  distinctly  recollect  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  in  the  Synod  at  the  time 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  about  the  openness  of  the  schools  ;  when  we  were  discussing  the  proposition 
of  which  he  was  the  bonajide  framer ;  he  was  in  reality  the  father  and  mother  of  it ;  and  that  in  that  dis- 
cussion it  was  distinctly  stated  that  our  objection  was  to  recognising  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
such  ;  but  that  we  had  no  objection  to  leaving  our  schools  open  to  the  public  ;  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
had  a  right  to  require  the  inspection  by  the  public ;  that  was  distinctly  discussed  when  he  was  present." 

The  Presbyterians  obtained  that  the  obnoxious  queries,  though  asked,  need  not  be 
answered.     Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary,  explains  this  : — 

"  3149.  Mr.  SJiaw, — ^The  Committee  understood  from  Mr.  Carlile,  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  a 
member  of  the  Board,  there  were  certain  queries  which  it  was  conceived  might  give  rise  to  jealousy  and  bad  feel- 
ing on  the  pai-t  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  if  specific  answera  were  required  ? — I  gave  my  answer 
with  reference  to  what  I  considered  the  Board's  Agreement  as  to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod.  The  first  of  those 
propositions  involves,  certainly,  a  concession  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  applicants,  which  no  other  body  of  ap- 
plicants has ;  and  on  that  ground,  if  the  answer  to  query  No.  1 5  was  found  to  be  left  blank,  I  should  not  return 
the  queries  to  that  Presbyterian  clerg}'man  to  have  it  answered. 

"3150.  If  you  turn  to  page  134,  query  15,  you  will  find  that  quer}'  ha.s  i-eference  to  that  very  point, 
namely,  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  Church,  and  that  is  the  only  query  among 
the  entire  number  to  which  in  italics  is  noted  or  appended  *  Answer  this  si)ecifically'  % — I  see  that  is  so. 

"3151.  Notwithstanding  that  note  to  that  query,  it  is  a  query  you  allow  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  members 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  passed  over  without  any  specific  answer  ]-— Yes ;  the  Boai'd  have  agreed,  by  minute,  to 
the  adoption  of  those  propositions ;  and  though  the  Synod  as  a  body  have  professed  to  break  off  from  any 
connexion  with  the  Board,  the  members  of  the  Synod,  as  individuals,  have  from  time  to  time  applied  and 
received  aid ;  and  in  regard  to  them  this  question  has,  for  the  reason  stated,  always  been  suffered  to  remain 
unreplied  to. 

"3152.  You  still  retain  the  same  forms,  there  being  still  those  words  in  italics,  'Answer  this  query 
specifically*  ? — Yes,  they  may  reply  to  it ;  we  do  not  like  to  send  them  a  set  of  queries  without  it,  but  if  they  do 
not  answer  it,  in  consequence  of  their  propositions  being  acceded  to,  we  do  not  notice  it."' 

The  four  propositions  of  the  Presbyterians  were  designed  to  remove  these  causes 
of  complaint.  By  establishing  the  right  of  Presbyterians  to  apply  for  aid  to  their 
schools  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  Church, 
they  conceived  that  the  parish  priest  would  have  no  official  relation  towards  the  schools ; 
and,  by  applying  for  aid  by  a  statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  their 
schools  without  the  concurrence  of  others,  the  Moderator  imagined  that,  while  a  portion 
of  the  stated  school  hours  was  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  was  one 
of  their  demands),  children  would  be  free  at  any  of  the  other  hours  to  produce  and  read 
their  Bibles,  under  their  parents'  direction.*  In  undertaking  to  employ  no  compulsioa 
to  induce  other  than  Presbyterian  children  either  to  read  the  Bible  or  remain  during 
the  reading,  they  considered  that  the  responsibility  of  withdi-awing  themselves  during 
the  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours  set  apart  for  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  thrown  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils ;  and  that  by  claiming 
for  the  local  patrons  or  committees  every  use  of  Presbyterian  school-rooms,  they  had 
refused  the  priest  any  right  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school-house  to  the 
children  of  Ins  flock  attending  the  school,  and  had  secured  to  their  own  ministers  the 
privilege  of  preaching  or  praying  therein. 

A  sense  widely  different  was  put  by  the  Board  upon  the  four  propositions.  Mr. 
Carlile  considered  that,  since  no  explicit  objection  was  stated  in  the  propositions,  the 
Presbyterians  consented  to  grant  the  use  of  their  school-rooms  to  the  priest  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  rehgious  instruction  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  his  flock  : — 

"  360.  Mr.  Shaw. — ^Do  you  conceive  they  would  have  been  parties  to  an  agreement  by  which  other  I'eligious 
instruction  than  that  which  they  approved  ;  for  instance,  that  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  their  schools, 
would  have  been  allowed  1 — I  conceive  by  their  presenting  those  modifications  as  the  only  ones  they  desired, 
they  did  agree  to  that. 

"  379,  Will  you  refer  to  No.  6  of  the  explanatory  document,  in  page  15  of  the  book :  *  The  Board  imderstand 
that  the  times  for  religious  instruction  are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons  and  conductors  of  schools ;  the 
power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see  that  at  least  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set 
apart  for  thi^t  purpose ;  they  also  understand  that  the  religious  instruction  given  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 


»  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  190.  «  Commons*  Committee  (1S37). 

*  lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  185. 
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school-room,  the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured 
to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school-room,  if  they  see  fit.*  Do  you  conceive 
that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  would  agree  to  that  restriction  1 — It  appears  to  me  they  did  agree  to  it  by  not  objecting 
to  it.     They  did  not  object  to  it  in  their  propositions,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  suppose  they  agreed  to  it. 

"  380.  You  being  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  yourself,  do  you  conceive  that,  consistently  with  their 
principles,  they  would  agree  to  securing  a  liberty  to  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  to 
assemble  the  children  with  their  ministers,  in  the  school-room  of  the  National  school,  for  religious  instruction  t 
— ^Many  of  them  would  have  no  objection  to  bo  patrons  of  a  National  school  in  which  that  regulation  was 
enforced ;  others,  I  apprehend,  would. 

"381.  And  to  allow  a  liberty  to  the  other  pastors  to  instruct  the  children  in  that  manner  1 — Unquestionably ; 
the  children  belonging  to  the  National  school  being  children  of  all  denominations. 

"  382.  Do  you  conceive  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  would  be  properly  construed  in  putting  that 
construction  npon  them  f — I  conceive  so. 

"383.  According  to  their  principles? — I  know  nothing  of  their  principles  on  that  subject,  but  by  their 
propositions. 

"  385.  Mr.  Shaw. — By  the  fouiih  of  their  propositions  they  require,  *  That  every  use  of  school-rooms  ho 
vested  in  the  local  patrons  of  committees,  subject,  in  case  of  almse,  to  ihe  cognizance  of  the  Board  *? — Precisely  so. 

"  386.  In  conformity  to  that  fourth  proposition,  do  you  conceive  they  would  have  permitted  persons  of 
different  religious  persuasions  from  themselves  to  give  separate  religious  instruction  on  the  days  set  apart  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  1 — I  can  only  say  that,  having  re^ference  to  the  propositions,  they  made  no  objection 
to  that  regulation. 

"  387.  Do  you  believe  that  in  any  instance  they  have  complied  with  it  ] — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  in 
any  instance  refused  to  comply  with  it. 

"  388.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have  complied  with  it  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  know  an 
instance  where  it  has  been  either  complied  with  or  refused. 

"  389.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  consistent  with  their  principles  to  comply  with  it  i— I  can  know  nothing 
about  their  principles  on  that  point,  further  than  as  they  appear  here."* 

Compliance  was  unlikely ;  for  Dr.  Cooke  tells  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  6470.  Jjord  Stanley. — Are  you  to  be  imderstood  that  you  would  not  object  to  a  clergjmian  of  any  persuasion  ][|drait  Trieste, 
being  allowed  to  come  into  the  school,  provided  he  did  not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  business  1—1  have  no 
objection  to  stating,  that  the  school  must,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  all  persons ;  but  the  official  visitor  cannot  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  a  school  established  by  Presbyterians ;  that  is  a  principle  too  lax  for  me." 

And  when  asked  concerning  Mr.  Carlile's  assumption  of  the  Synod's  concurrence,  he 
gives  an  emphatic  negative  : — 

"  6770.  Do  you  think  they  would  agree  to  it  1— There   is  no  point  on  which  I  am  more  confident  than  that  and  contradicts 
they  never  agreed  to  it,  never  contemplated  it,  and  never  will  agree  to  it ;  and  as  a  test  whether  I  am  right  or  ^^'  ^*'"^*^®- 
wrong,  the  Synod  meets  to-morrow,  I  put  Mr.  Carlile  to  the  test  to  move  such  agreement,  and  I  am  satisfied  if 
he  does  move  it^  he  will  not  find  twenty  ministers  or  elders  to  vote  for  it  out  of  500  or  more  who  may  be  present." 


Dr.  Cooke 
wonid  not 


And  Rev.  H.  W,  Rogers,  Moderator  in  1837,  tells  the  House  of  Lords  at  length : — ' 

"  Is  your  objection  that  you  do  not  think  you  could  be  a  party  to  allowing  a  religious  education  to  be  given 
by  persons  of  a  religion  different  from  youi*  own,  or  is  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  exclusively  you  confine 
that  principle  1 — I  apply  that  principle  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

"  That  religion  is  not  consistent  with  your  conscientious  principles,  and  you  do  not  consider  that  any  Board  of 
Education  ought  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  Roman  Catholics  ? — My  religious  feeling  is,  that 
uniting  myself  to  the  National  Board  would  bind  me  to  be  indirectly  a  party  in  teaching  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines. 

"  Though  it  were  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  of  your  community  were  absent  ? — I  have 
given  my  answer. 

"  Did  you  think  that  if  you  agreed  to  that  query  you  should  be  bound  to  approve  of  the  teaching  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  ? — I  believe  it  would  bind  me  to  afford  every  convenience,  and  so  far  give  my  countenance, 
to  principles  I  disapprove  of 

"  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  religious  person,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  Christian  duty  to  be  instrumental  in 
having  any  religions  instruction  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion  1 — Perhaps  your 
Lordship  will  put  the  question  in  this  form — to  be  party  with  a  Roman  Catholic  in  teaching  what  I  believe,  as 
a  Protestant,  to  be  errorf 

**  You  say  you  object  to  being  made  a  party  to  it ;  but  does  your  principle  go  to  the  Board  of  Education 
directing  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  individuals  of  their  own  persuasion  f 
— ^I  could  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement,  conscientiously. 

"  That  is,  you  could  not  put  yourself  into  conmiunication  with  a  board  which  maintained  such  a  principle  as 
that? — ^What  I  mean  to  state  is,  that  I  conscientiously  could  not  feel  myself  justified  in  entering  into  arrange- 
ments that  would  bind  me  to  open  a  door,  and  to  provide  facilities,  and  give  countenance  so  far  to  any  individual 
in  teaching  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  denomination. 

"  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  would  not  sufter  your  school  to  be  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Education 
unless  they  gave  up  the  notion  of  separate  religious  instruction  being  given  by  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  1 — I  believe  it  would  relieve  us  from  a  great  difiSculty  if  that  were  given  up. 

"  You  state  this  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  you  would  not  apply  it  to  other  religions  ;  the 
members  of  the  different  classes  of  Dissenters,  for  instance,  an  Unitarian  congregation ;  would  you  connect 
yourself  with  a  board  which  allowed  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  an  Unitarian  minister  to  the 
child  of  a  person  professing  Unitarian  doctrines  1 — I  would  object  to  whatever  would  in  any  way  require  others 
who  had  oonscientious  objections  to  be  parties  to  such  teaching. 

^  In  short,  you  would  object  to  being  in  connexion  with  a  board  which  sanctioned  the  teaching  of  any  system 
of  religion  d^ering  from  your  own  1 — In  the  essential  doctrines. 

"  In  what  you  consider  to  be  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  l — Yes. 

'*  Is  your  meaning  that  you,  should  object  to  be  a  party  in  affording  facilities  to  the  teaching  any  religious 
doctrines  which  you  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  1 — Certainly. 


Agreeing  fiilh 
Dr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Rogers, 
Moderator, 
17111  afford  no 
facilities  for 
teaching 
Koman 
Catholic 
doctrines  ia 
schools  to 
Roman 
Catholic 
chUdreo. 


Commons'  Ccmmitlee  (1837). 


2  Lords' Committee  (1837),  pp.  213-210. 
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5i  ROYAL^  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


uea^^. 


Preabytcriana 
assumed  to  set 
apart  one  day 
for  religion, 


tlioiigli  knoAvn 
10  object. 


"  You  have  been  asked- whether  you  would  refuse  to  connect  yourself  wifch  a  board  which  had  anyltoig  to  do 
with  the  religious  education  of  Roman?  €atholies  j  that  query  sheet  is  addressed  to  particular  persons,  many  of 
them  requiring  aid  towards  building,  therefoi-e  tiiey  must  be  themselves  contributors  towards  the  building  of 
the  schools ;  they  must  supply  funds  for  the  erection  of  schools.  Is  it  your  meaning  that  you  would  not  assist 
in  supplyiBg<the  fund  for  the  building  of  schools  in- which  doctrines  whkh  you  consider  fiiiKkmentally  incon^ect 
are  taittght  'P—I  should  conceive  that  were  I  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Board  which  relates  to  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  affirmative,  coupled  ^vith  the^  circumstance  of  my  having  erecte<l  or  aided  to  erect  th-ft 
sehool-house,  my  conduct  would  be  still  more  inconsistent  and  equivocal  in  relation  to  duty. 

"  Do  you  confine  your  objection  to  cases  in  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  Imilding  of  schools^ 
or  do  you  object  to  those  bmlt  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  taught  by  then* 
own  ministers  1 — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  my  meaning  by  fact,  I  feel  -  conscien^ous  difficulties  against- 
aiding  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  incukation  of  a  system  that  I  believe  to  be  radically  erroneous  ;  and  I 
do  not  generally  ask  contributions  from  persons  attached  to  such  systems,  lest  I  should  be  brought  into  the 
awkward  circumstance  of  having  to  refuse  such  persons  again. 

"  The  Committee  refer  to  houses  for  schools  ?— -The  principle,  I  apprehend,  is  of  genei-al  application, 

"  Do  you  object  generally  to  the  system  of  i*eligious  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics  by  their  pastors,  and  to 
be  in  union?  with  a  school  which  does  thati — I  do. 

"  If  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  no  conscientious  Protestant,  such  as  you  are,  can  be  a  party,  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  the  word  *  party,'  to  give  facilities  for  the  teaching  Roman  Catholic  children  the  principles 
of  their  own  religion  by  Romtui  Catholic  pastors,  will  not  the  consequence  of  that  be,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
joint  system  of  education  for  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it  will  shut  out  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  religious  education  in  their  own  creed  ? — According  to  my  view  it  will  shut  out  teachers  of  that 
system  from  the  opportunity  of  propagating  it  in  the  National  schools. 

"  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  scheme  of  joint  National  education,  unless  by  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholics  1 — My  own  convictions  in  respect  to  the  National  system  of  education  are,  and  have  been, 
that  from  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  society,  religiously  viewed,  in  Ireland,  it  Ls,  I  might  ahnost  say,  imprac- 
ticable to  bring  all  parties  together  in  one  combined  system  of  education. 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  *  religiously  viewed  in  Ireland*  ? — I  speak  of  the  members  of  the  different 
religious  denominations,  and  their  attachments  to  their  respective  denominational  opinions. 

**  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  you  have  decidedly  recently  come  to  the  opinion  now  that  the  Boanl 
of  Education  have  not  conceded  the  point  that  was  asked  by  the  synod  i — That  the  propositions,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  I  view  them,  have  not  been  granted 

**  Your  opinion  is  decided  upon  that] — ^Yea 

"  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  opinions  you  have  now  stated  to  them,  that 
you  object  in  genei'al  to  instruction  being  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  Roman  Catholic  children,  oi* 
that  you  only  object  to  Protestants  being  parties  to  it  1 — To  Protestants  being  parties  to  it ;  I  object  to  any 
persons  being  taught  those  principles. 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  Roman  Catholics  could  tolerate  or  partake  in  any  system  of  education  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Presbyterians  in  which  the  children  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Presbyterians  should  be  taught  by  their  own  pastors,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  should  not  be 
taught  by  theirs  ? — ^That  of  course  will  just  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

"  In  1834  you  thought  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  synod?— I  did. 

"  Did  you  think  at  that  time  there  was  to  be  no  religious  instruction  intended  to  be  given  to  Roman 
Catholics  1 — I  believed  at  that  time  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  would  have  conceded  to 
us  what  is  embodied  in  the  propositions  of  the  synod  on  that  point ;  and  that  we,  under  those  circumstances, 
might  not  have  been  bound  to  any  connexion,  however  indirectly,  with  the  countenancing  or  affording  facilities 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  instructors  to  enter  into  those  schools  to  inculcate  their  peculiar  religious  system. 

"  Even  on  the  day  sot  apart,  and  at  the  hours  set  apart  1 — That  those  days  should  be  occupied  as  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  should  be,  and  that  those  oppoit unities  should  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

"  What  ground  had  you  for  thinking  that  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government  had  consented  to  withdraw 
this  regulation  1 — The  information  that  the  propositions  of  the  synod  had  been  acceded  to. 

"  Would  the  principle  you  have  now  announced  go  this  length,  that  you  think  it  would  be  miich  better  that 
persons  should  have  no  religion  at  all  than  that  they  should  have  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  r— I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  Cliarity  is  a  principle,  which  I,  as  a  Presbyterian,  am  disposed 
to  countenance  and  encourage ;  an  opi>osite  course  would  bind  me  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  way  I  am  not 
prepared  for." 

The  Board  considered  that  the  Presbyterians  bad  agi'ced  to  set  apart  one  of 
the  week-days  wholly  for  religious  instruction,  because  their  four  propositions  ex- 
pressed no  direct  objection  to  the  rule  upon  that  head,  although  the  re;:julations  of  the 
Temple  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  School,  as  communicated  to  the  Board,  provided 
that  on  Saturday  tho^e  children  who  had  not  entered  a  Scripture  class  should  have 
their  attention  directed  to  what  they  had  been  doing  during  the  week.  Mr.  CarHle 
says : — * 

"  4#2i  Mr.  OhanceU^'  of  the  Exchequ$r. — -Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  this  objection  to  the 
sepBsate'  day  for  religious  instrueidon  was  raised  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  by  RomnA  Catholics  or  by 
Protestants  1 — I  thiii  it  has  been  stated  as  a  serious  objection  exclusiv^y  by  Ptotestants — by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster. 

"  453^.  Mr*  ShauK — -Do  you  think,  with  reject  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  it  is  a  pjK^MMitioi^  which  ia-quite  in* 
svperable  with  them? — No,  not  insuperable  ,-  I  think  they  have  agseed  tait." 

Mr.  Kelly  adds  :— * 

"  3573.  Mr.  Shaw, — ^The  question  refers  to  that  query  which  calls  for  the  co-opei«tion  of  other  clergymeiy  ? — 
I  conceive  that  the  Board  did  make  a  concession  with  respect  to  that  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  fact 
being  such,  it  ceased  to  be  my  duty  to  lo(^  to  the  answer  to  thatquery  when  any  applicatioa  camo  from'  that 
body. 

**  3574.  Did^ziot 4^he  Jnembers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  make  a  etrong  objection  to  the  rule  a»  to  the  setting , 
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apart  one  day  intbe  week  for  religious  instmctdoal — I  know  ihey  did  ;  but  in  the  four  {Hxypoattioiui  they  «ab-      1892-4. 
nutted  to  the  Board  they  did  not  allude,  to  that."  ««^ 

Although  he  is  aware  gf  objections  and  their  source : — 

* "  >ft87.  Mr.  Shaw, — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  this  setting  apart  one  day  beii^  felt  objectionaUe  by 
dergymen  and  oonduotcrs  of  schools  1 — I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable  ;  I  know  it  has  been  objected  to  by 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  that  they  have  nicknamed  those  days  set  apart  as  52  popish  holidays ;  I  mean 
that  iadividuals  have  so  done,  but  I  know  the  Synod  as  a  body  hare  not  done  that." 

The  Presbyterian  clahn  for  the  introduction  of  Bibles  by  pupils  at  all  houKS  is  Mr.  Browa, 
explained  by  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Brown : — *  Moderator, 

r  J  '  explains  the 

"  You  stated  that  you  oonsider  it  essential  to  reUgioiis  liberty  that  the  parents  shall  have  the  right  to  intro-   claim^*u»r 
duce  the  Scripture  at  any  time  they  think  proper  ] — Certainly ;  in  this  sense  that  they  shall  haye  the  light  of  Bibles  at  all 
8a3ring  to  the  master,  we  wish  our  children  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  not  to  interfere- with  the   hours, 
rights  of  others ;  that  they  shall  send  a  Bible  or  a  Testament,  and  all  the  Bible  or  Testament  cksses 'shall  take 
their  turn  with  the  other  classes,  and  the  child  may  be  instructed  to  attand  to  a  lasson  in  arithmetic  or  reading 
besides ;  of  course  during  that  time  it  would  not  be  reading  the  Bible,  but. when  not  employed  on  other  leBSoos 
it  would  take  the  Bible  to  its  bench  or  form,  and  be  reading  over  its  lesson  and  preparing  for  reading  it ;  that 
is  just  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have,  and  which  we  now  seek  to  continue  to  the  children  of  our 
persuasion. 

"  You  are  understood  to  say  that  you  ooueeive  the  exclusion  of  the  sacred  writings  at  any  time,  or  for  any 
period,  is  a  violation  of  Scripture  rights,  and  a  despotism  which,  wiili  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  never  submit 
to  ? — I  am  still  of  that  opuiion,  with  the  explanation  I  have  given. 

'^  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  your  objection  is,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  according  to  the  i*uies  of  the 
Board,  permitted  to  require  an  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book  for  those  children  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  use  it  as  a  reading  book  as  their  reading  lessons  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  7 — Yes ;  and  that  in 
o{^x)6ition  to  those  propositions  which  they  said  they  conceded. 

«  What  is  the  diffei-ence  you  see  between  fixing  certain  hours  for  any  other  branches  of  education,  not  being 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  allowing  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  you  have  described  l-^We  see 
in  the  whole  matter  and  thing  a  despotic,  and,  in  our  -Ciews,  speaking  with  all  submission,  an  improper  and 
sinful  character ;  trenching  on  our  privileges  and  the  lights  we  have  always  enjoyed ;  depriving  us  of  that 
which  we  inherited  fix)m  our  fathers,  and  which  those  who  have  children  are  determined,  by  the  grace  of  Grod, 
to  give  to  their  children. 

'^  Then  the  Board  would  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  to  see  that  that  was  a  known  time,  so  that 
the  business  of  the  school  should  not  be  interrupted  % — They  would  have  no  right  to  say  that  there  was  any 
portion  of  the  day  during  which  the  Scriptures  might  not  be  read. 

"  You  think  that  as  matter  of  arrangement,  by  the  desire  of  the  parents,  the  Bible  may  be  prohibited  at  a 
certain  period  ] — Not  prohibited,  but  an-anged  for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned,  that  they  may  rea<l  it  with 
greater  advantage. 

'*  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  violation  of  Christian  faith  or  an  act  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  those  who  so 
arrange  ] — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  persons  would  retire  to  their  Bible  from  other  studies  and  would  be 
reading  it  while  other  lessons  were  going  on." 

Thus  there  existed  between  the  Board  arid  the  Synod  a  complete  misunderstanding  Mbander- 
respecting  the  religious  rights  of  non-Presbyterian  children  in  Presbyterian  schools.     The  clmnilltooii 
Board  ordered  that  one  of  the  week  days  should  be  set  apart  for   separate  religious  au  points  of 
instruction ;  the  Synod  would  not  grant  it :  the  Board  held  that  the  pastor  as  such  liad  proiJ^sltioM. 
the  right  to  assemble  the  children  of  his  flock  in  the  school-house,  and  give  them 
religious  instruction;  the  Synod  would  not  allow  it:  the  Board  considered  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  a  part  of  the  separate  religious  instruction ;  the  Synod  -would  not 
separate  it  from  ordinary  instruction :  the  Board  determined  that  reading  the  Bible  and 
separate  instruction  generally  must  be  confined  to  such  children  as  are  direcfcefd  by  their 
parents  to  attend,  that  they  only  be  then  allowed  to  continue  ?n  the  school,  and  ttiat  all 
others  do  then  retire ;    while  the  Synod  would  neither  compel  the  non-Presbyterian 
children  to  remain  during  separate  religious  instruction,  nor  yet  to  retire  from  it,  but 
would  only  leave  them  free  to  retire  or  to  stay  on  their  own  responsibility.     Upon  the 
latter  point,  which  has  raised  much  controversy,  Mr.  Blake  gave  notable  evidence  in 
1837,  both  to  the  House  of  Lords^  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  As  to  the  Script\u:es,  the  reading  of  them  is  recommended  in  the  preface  to  the  first  nnmber  of  our  extracts ;  jf-.  niakc's 
and  our  rules  expressly  say,  *the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  considered  a  religious  exeixiise,  and  as  such  is  to  explanation 
be  reserved  for  the  time  of  religious  instruction,'  thus  recognising  it  as  a  practice  that  is  then  to  .take  place.  But  it  <'^  reli^nons 
has  been  said,    *  You  do  not  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  during  the  school  hours ; '  that  again  is  a  ^^.  ^^  *.**,.. 
mistake.     We  do  authorize  -the  Scriptures  to  be  read  during  the  school  hours  \  but  during  the  time  that  the      ' '  ®  "^^^^  *'^2 
Scriptures  are  read  children  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend,  if  their  parents  do  not  direct  that  they  shall  do 
BO.     Whenever  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  desired,  we  require  that  a  certain  time  shall  be  ap|)ointed  for 
it  \  and  in  order  that  that  may  be  a  convenient  time,  we  wish  it  to  be  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  the 
school  hours,  so  that  those  chUdren  whose  parents  may  not  wish  them  to  be  present  may  either  not  come  until 
that  exercise  is  over,  or,  having  come,  may  go  away  before  it  is  begun.     In  order  to  show  your  lordships  that 
what  I  now  state  is  not  a  new  construction  which  I  am  putting  npon  our  rules,  I  beg  to  read  to  your  lordships 
a  letter  addressed  in  the  year  1833,  by  our  direction,  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  applied  to  us  for 
information  as  to  what  he  might  do  with  respect  to  reading  the  Scriptures.'     This  letter  is  signed  by  our 
Secretary,  but  it  was  in  fact  written  by  me,  and  approved  by  the  Board.     Your  lordships  will  observe  that  it 
was  written  in  the  year  after  we  commenced  acting. 


'  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  186.  2  /j^^  p  63^08, 

'  See  letter  upon  the  Temple  <Meeting-houB6  School,  tfiipro,  p^31. 
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"  By  whom  is  the  religious  instruction  which  is  mentioned  in  that  letter  to  be  on  Saturday  contemplated  by  the 
Board  to  be  given  ? — The  Board  leave  that  entirely  to  be  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  children  ;  of  course  we 
presume  that  they  will  act  in  communication  with  their  pastors. 

"  Then  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  religious  instruction  contemplated  to  be  given  on  Saturday  is  to 
be  given  by  the  religious  pastors  or  by  the  persons  whom  the  parents  may  choose  for  that  purpose  1 — Just  so. 

**  And  not  by  the  master  of  the  school  1 — No,  unless  he  should  be  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  parents  or 
the  pastoi*a 

"  You  at  fii'st  made  use  of  the  expression,  that  the  religious  instruction  was  *  chosen  by  the  parents '  and 
afterwards  you  said,  *  by  the  pastors '  1 — I  said  by  the  parents,  who  we  presume  act  in  communication  with 
their  pastors.  No  master  should  have  a  right  to  direct  that  any  child  should  attend  whose  parents  do  not 
think  proper  that  he  should  do  so. 

"  By  what  regulation  do  the  Commissioners  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  school  hours,  with  the 
proviso  that  has  been  mentioned  1 — We  state,  I  think,  in  our  regulations,  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  we 
consider  a  religious  exercise  and  that  it  should  take  place  at  the  time  appointed  for  religious  instruction.  We 
require  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  portion  of  each  day  allotted  for  general  literary  instruction,  and  an 
opportimity  afforded  for  religious  instruction. 

"  Will  you  read  the  regulation  in  the  instruction  to  the  Inspectors  ? — ^This  is  the  regulation :— *  In  all  schools 
receiving  the  ordinary  rate  of  salary,  aided  by  the  Commissioners,  a  certain  number  of  days,  at  least  four  in 
each  week,  and  cei-tain  hours,  at  least  four  in  each  day,  are  understood  to  be  set  apart  for  moral  and  literary 
education,  during  which  children  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  educated  together.  During  these  hours  no 
book  inculcating  or  countenancing  peculiar  views  of  religion  is  to  be  iLsed.  As  the  Holy  Scripture  is  itself 
unhappily  a  subject  of  controversy  in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to  the  books  which  constitute  Scripture  and 
to  the  translation  of  it,  and  as  iho  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  schools  for  common  education  has  created 
much  contention  and  dispute,  and  prevented  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  from 
sending  their  children  to  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  it  is  not  to  be  introduced  during  the  hours  set  apart 
for  common  education,  but  every  facility  is  to  be  given  for  the  reading  and  explaining  of  the  Scriptures  either 
before  or  after  these  hours,  that  is  to  say,  the  hours  of  common  instruction,  or  for  any  other  mode  of  conmiuni- 
cating  religious  instruction  by  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children.  One  week  day  at  least  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  under  the  same  restriction,  namely, 
that  it  be  given  by  instructors  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils.* 

"  Is  that  the  regulation  to  which  you  allude  as  giving  the  authority  for  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  school 
hours  ? — Yes.  I  state  that  the  reading  of  the  Scrii)tures  during  one  of  the  school  hom-s  is  not  inconsistent 
with  our  rules,  if  done  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  have  shown  your  lordships  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  not  now  taken  for  the  first  time,  for  that  it  was  taken  and  declared  so  long  ago  as  in  1833. 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  you  said — *  We  do  authoiize  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  school  hours,  with 
that  proviso.'  This  is  the  regulation  upon  which  you  consider  you  are  justified  in  authorizing  the  Scriptures 
to  be  so  used  1 — ^That  is  the  rule  upon  the  subject 

"  Do  you  consider  the  term  *  school  hours  *  as  applicable  to  no  other  hours  but  the  four  hours  which  you 
have  stated  to  be  devoted  to  moral  and  literary  instruction  ? — I  do  not  I  consider  that  the  school  hours  may 
be  five,  six,  or  seven  hours.  A  sufficient  time  must  be  set  apart  for  giving  to  the  children  moral  and  literary 
instruction,  so  that  those  parents  who  do  not  wish  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  their  children  in  the 
schools  may  thus  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  those  other  purposes ;  but  this  being  done,  as  large  a  portion  of  time 
as  is  thought  right  may  be  given  to  religious  iustruction. 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  perplexity  has  arisen  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  expression  *  school 
hours,'  from  it  being  sometimes  taken  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  another  1 — Such  difficulties  have  arisen. 

"  Has  the  piu^ort  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  been  communicated  in 
any  general  notice  throughout  the  country  ? — The  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1833  sent  proposals  to  the  Commissioners, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  suggest  in  effect  the  same  practice  as  that  of  the  Meeting-house  school  about  which 
wo  had  been  written  to  ;  we  were  desire<l  to  state  our  opinion  upon  them,  and  we  stated  in  answer  that  we 
had  examined  them,  that  we  did  not  think  them  inconsistent  with  our  rules,  and  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  make  grants  accordingly,  upon  having  such  queries  as  we  deemed  necessary  satisfactorily  answered ;  our 
meaning  being  to  ascertain  by  the  answers  to  our  queries  whether  the  applicants  would  act  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  our  principles.  We  have  thus,  I  consider,  given  public  notice,  that  we  do  consider  that  the 
Scriptures  may  be  used  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  letter  I  have  read.  As  the  letter  itself  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  particidar  application,  it  was  not  originally  published,  but  it  was  last  year,  with  our  reports  and 
other  documents.  The  correspondence  between  us  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has  been,  I  think,  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  thus  publicity  has  been  given  to  it 

"  But  in  no  formal  document  has  the  Board  announced  any  such  regulation  in  Munster,  Connaught,  or 
Leinster  ? — I  think  the  Board  does  announce  it  in  its  printed  and  published  rules.  We  have  never  considei*ed 
it  necessary  to  give  any  particular  explanation  beyond  these,  unless  where  a  particular  question  has  been  put, 
because  we  consider  that  the  rules  speak  for  themselves.  The  Board  never  felt  any  difficulty  upon  the 
subject ;  the  Board  has  always  understood  its  rules  in  the  way  I  have  now  expressed  them. 

**  Is  it  the  fact,  as  to  authorizing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  with  this  pro\Tso,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  regulation  of  the  Board  which  would  contradict  it,  neither  would  there  be  if  any  other 
special  religious  instruction  were  in  like  manner  given  in  school  hours,  with  the  same  proviso! — Most  certainly  not. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  term  authorizing  and  directing  1 — 
It  makes  the  whole  difference.  I  would  not  be  party  to  directing  any  particular  religious  instruction  so 
as  to  enforce  it  on  all,  for  conscience  should  be  left  free  ;  but  neither  woidd  I  object  to  any  religious  instruc- 
tion being  given  that  the  parents  of  children  procure  for  them,  provided  it  were  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  Christmnity.  We  have  no  right  at  all, — no  power  whatever  is  given  us, — to  prohibit  any  religious 
instruction ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  understand  by  i-eligious  instruction  such  only  as  shall  be 
of  a  Christian  character. 

"  Then  in  fact,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  any  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion  or  any  other,  may  be  given  in  the  school  hours,  with  the  proviso  that  has  been  mentioned  ? 
--With  the  proviso  that  no  children  shall  be  compelled  to  be  present. 

"  That  ia,  religious  instruction  founded  upon  Christianity  ? — Yes,  founded  upon  Christianity,  and  that  should 
})e  given  at  a  convenient  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  the  children  whose  parents  may  not  wish  them  to  be  present 
shall  not  be  bound  to  attend.  The  correspondence  with  the  Synod  that  I  have  referred  to  does  not  go  merely 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  use  of  a  Catechism  also,  for  the  Synod  required,  not  merely  that 
they  should  have  the  right  of  hearing  the  Scriptures  read,  but  of  teaching  the  approved  Catechism  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland.     This  being  done  at  the  period  set  apart  for  religions  instruction,  and  there  being  no      1832*4 

ccmipulsion  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  children  there,  we  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  our  

rules.  In  fact  it  appears  to  me  that  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  minister  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  may  in  our  schools  give  strict  religious  instruction, 
each  to  the  children  of  his  flock,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  Church.  The  Protestant  minister  may 
require  that  there  shall  be  a  time  set  apart  in  any  school  within  his  benefice,  for  enabling  him  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  such  children  of  his  flock  as  may  attend.  In  the  course  of  that  religious  instruction  he  may 
have  the  <diildren  read  the  New  Testament  or  the  Bible  ;  he  may  interpret  it  to  them,  and  examine  them  in 
it,  and  in  the  Church  Catechism  and  Liturgy  also.  The  other  ministers  of  religion  may  do  likewise.  We 
are  not  authorized  by  the  State  to  give  any  directions  with  respect  to  this  religious  instruction,  nor  are  we 
fuimshed  by  the  State  with  the  means  of  providing  any ;  but  any  clergyman  who  wishes  to  base  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  his  flock  in  our  schools  upon  strict  religious  instruction  in  the  creed  or  faith  of  their 
Church  may  do  so.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  should  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  children  of  each  persuasion 
brought  up  with  strict  religious  insta*uction  than  without  any. 

"  You  have  stated  that  this  authorizing  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  and  authorizing  any  religi- 
ous instruction  to  be  given  in  school  hours,  with  the  proviso,  is  equally  applicable  to  all ;  will  you  state  how 
it  is  possible  for  this  regulation  to  be  carried  into  eflect  wiliiout  giving  an  exclusive  advantage  to  the  appli- 
cants for  the  school  in  respect  of  the  children  of  their  religious  persuasion  ? — ^The  applicants  for  the  schools  are 
in  general  persons  of  diJQferent  religious  communions  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  applications  made  to  us  are 
from  persons  of  diflerent  religious  communions. 

"  Can  this,  which  is  proposed  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  which  was  granted  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  and  secures 
which  you  say  may  be  done  anywhere  else  on  application,  be  done  without  giving  an  exclusive  advantage  to  'ac»l»tic8  for 
cme  class  of  religion.     In  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  the  reading  the  Bible  is  the  instruction  that  is  to^cMiiT 
specially  to  be  given  in  school  hours,  with  the  proviso  of  teaching  the  Catechism  according  to  the  Church  of  own  flock  in 
Scotland ;  would  it  be  possible,  in  schools  that  are  arranged  according  to  that  plan,  for  equal  advantage  to  be  school. 
given  to  the  children  of  other  persuasions  in  those  very  scliools  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  or  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may  require,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  day,  that  he  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  by  himself  or  by  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint,  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of 
his  communion. 

"  Then  this  concession  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  of  having  the  first  and  last  hours  of  the  schools  for  their  special 
religious  instruction  in  all  cases,  would  appear  to  you  to  imply  no  unfairness  whatever  in  r^pect  to  the  children 
of  other  persuasions  1 — I  do  not  consider  that  it  was  a  concession  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  I  consider  that  what 
we  did  was  in  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  our  rules.  I  do  not  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  was  to  have  the  first  and  the  last  hours  ;  they  were  to  have  a  convenient  time  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction ;  and  if  in  a  school  established  by  any  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  the  rector  of  the  parish 
desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give  religious  instniction  or  cause  it  to  be  given  to  the  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  we  should  require  that  the  patron  of  the  school  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
go ;  and  if  he  did  not,  we  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  connexion  with  us. 

"  Then,  as  the  committee  understand  you,  the  Board  would  not  assent  to  arrangements  of  one  religious  per- 
suasion having,  as  the  primary  rule  of  the  particular  school,  the  assignation  to  them  of  any  special  hours  for 
their  special  religious  instruction? — We  require  that  the  patrons  shall  give  a  certain  time  for  literary  instruc- 
tion ;  it  remains  with  them  then  to  appoint  any  other  time  that  they  think  proper  for  religious  instruction ;  and 
we  require  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  have  religious  instruction  given  to  the  children  should  have  full  oppor- 
tunity so  to  do,  and  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  I  have  already  read  to  your 
lordships  our  rule  upon  the  subject.  I  should  consider  that  if  any  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  or  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  desired  that  there  should  be  a  convenient  time  set  apart  for  him  he  may  take  the 
very  portion  of  time  for  his  flock  that  the  Presbyterian  minister  chose  for  his. 

"  Is  it  practicable  for  the  instruction  by  persons  of  different  persuasions  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  ? — 
I  have  seen  instruction  on  different  matters — I  do  not  mean  in  religious  matters — going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

"You  do  not  consider  the  making  a  concession  to  one  party  interferes  with  making  it  to  another? — No. 

"  Do  you  recollect  one  instance  in  which  the  children  of  one  persuasion  were  called  into  one  of  the  rooms.  Religious 
and  those  of  another  into  another  of  the  rooms  I — I  have  seen  that  done,  and  it  may  be  done  with  gi-eat  ease ;  j|^^^"^^'^  ^^ 
or  you  may  take  a  portion  of  the  children  to  one  side  and  another  portion  to  the  other.  different  creciU 

"Have  the  majority  of  the  schools  more  than  one  schoolroom? — I  do  not  think  they  have ;  but  if  the  maybe 
difficulty  were  felt  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  one  room  I  should  most  heartily  concur  in  giving  another.  ^  simaltaneouf* 

"  Have  you  not  known  different  religious  instructions  given  in  different  rooms  ? — I  have ;  and  I  have  seen  ^^"^"^^  ^^ 
literary  instruction  on  different  matters  given  in  the  same  room,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  different  religious  rooms, 
instruction  could  be  so  given  also. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  schools  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant  minister  and  of  other  denomina- 
tions is  given  in  the  schools? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

"In  the  second  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  ai-e  admitted  to  be  agreeable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  it  is  stated,  *  That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  the  patrons  and  managers  of 
schools  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school 
hours,  and  to  direct  the  master  or  some  other  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide  to  superintend  the 
reading.'  You  have  also  stated,  that  it  would  be  equally  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  if  any 
other  sort  of  religious  instruction  were  given  during  a  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the .  stated  school 
hours ;  that  is,  that  as  regards  the  same  school  in  respect  to  which  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  there  had  been  a 
demand  of  this  kind,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  demanded  that  a  convenient  and  sufficient  portion 
of  the  same  stated  school  hours,  not  the  same  portion,  might  be  assigned  to  them  and  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

«  So  that  when  the  Board  told  the  Synod  of  Ulster  that  they  saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ^^^ 
tike  system  of  education,  committed  to  their  charge  in  the  propositions  which  that  Board  had  made,  they  included  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^ 
also  the  power  of  telling  Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  that  in  the  same  schools  in  prfcgt  to  teach 
which  the  time  was  to  be  given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  stated  school  hours,  time  should  be  also  given  his  own  flock 
for  the  instruction  in  the  different  religions? — I  so  meant  it,  and  I  think  the  Board  meant  it,  and  was  bound  '^  school, 
80  to  mean  it,  according  to  Jjord  Stanley's  letter. 

*«  Do  you  conceive  that  the  hours  which  are  set  apart  for  united  education  must  be  continuous  ? — I  think  it 
more  convenient  that  they  should  be. 

"There  is  no  actual  rule  of  that  kind? — No  rule  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 

I.  I 
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*'  Is  the  practice  to  that  effect? — I  tibink  it  is. 

''  Has  the  Synod  of  Ulster  determined  to  come  in  under  your  system  1 — Ko ;  but  PreBbytedan  ministers  have 
come  in  to  a  consideraJble  extent.  I  stated  just  now,  that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  required  that  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  shoidd  be  used.  Now  I  have  just  looked  into  their  propositions,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  thing  about  it  in  them ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  some  communication  wiHi  us  they  insisted  upon  it. 

*'  You  answered  them,  that  you  did  not  see  any  thing  inconsistent  in  their  demand  with  the  principles  upon 
which  you  acted ;  after  that  was  there  any  misunderstanding  between  you  ?— There  was  a  loi^  correq>ond^ice 
between  the  Board  and  the  Synod ;  and  it  aj^eared  to  us  that  the  Synod  was  daiming  more  than  we  could 
yieLd  to  any  body  of  persons }  they  seemed  to  require  that  we  should  enter  into  some  specific  compact  with 
them*  We  had  made  no  particular  arrangement  with  the  Established  Church  or  witik  the  Roman  Cadiolics, 
and  we  coidd  make  no  pai-ticular  arrangement  with  them.  We  said,  I  think,  in  effect  to  them, '  Your  princ^^ea 
appear  to  us  to  be  accordant  with  ours ;  but  we  must  see,  with  respect  to  eack  amplication  for  aid  from  u^ 
whether  the  particular  school  is  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  we  can  approve  of.  With  that  view  we  shall 
send  queries  to  each  applicant  from  your  body,  as  we  do  to  all  others,  and  we  shall  judge  from  your  answers 
what  you  mean  to  do.  Your  saying  there  shall  be  a  convenient  time  set  apart  for  reading  the  Scriptures  might 
mean  with  one  man  quite  different  from  what  it  would  mean  with  another.*  Suj^KMsing  we  saw  tJiat  an  appli- 
cant  was  setting  apart  a  greater  portion  oi  time  than  we  might  think  proper  for  the  purpose,  having  r^ard  to 
what  was  necessary  for  common  instruction,  we  should  make  an  objection.  We  considered,  in  short,  that  their 
principles  might  be  acted  upon  according  to  our  rules  ;  but  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right,  in  every  case,  to 
see  whether  the  parties  intended  so  to  act  upon  them  or  not." 

To  the  House  of  Commons  lie  is  even  more  explicit ;  and  as  the  actual  writer  of  the 
letter  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  to  which  the  Board  referred  the  Synod  when 
accepting  their  four  propositions,  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
Board's  religious  rule  at  this  time  is  important : — 

"  1474.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Supposing  a  case  in  which  a  Scripture  class  hasbe^i  recognised  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Board,  and  in  which  that  Scripture  class  is  carried  on  at  an  hour  previously  fixed  according  to  the  regular 
tions  of  the  Board,  would  the  entrance  of  the  priest  during  the  proceedings  of  the  school,  and  his  interruption  <^ 
those  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  Roman  Catholic  children  to  leave  that  class,  be  regaitied  as  an  offence 
against  the  regulation  of  the  Board  ? — If  the  Scripture  class  consisted  of  children  whose  parents  had  given  direc- 
tions for  the  children  to  attend  it,  the  Scripture  class  would  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and 
in  that  case  I  should  think  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  attempted  (against  the  assent  so  given  by  the 
parents  to  the  attendance  of  the  children)  to  compel  them  to  withdraw,  acted  improperly.  The  master  of  a 
school  may  form  a  Scripture  class  composed  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics  without  the  assent  of  the 
parents ;  if  he  did  that  he  would  act  improperly,  and  I  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  would  be 
warranted  in  objecting  to  such  a  course,  and  in  recommending  the  Roman  Catholic  childrwi  to  withdraw.  In 
like  manner,  if  in  a  school  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  class  was  formed,  or  a  class  for  religious  instruction  waa 
formed,  and  a  Protestant  clergyman  foimd  that  there  were  any  Protestant  children  in  that  class  whose  paremts 
had  not  directed  them  to  attend,  he  would  be  warranted,  I  think,  in  desiring  or  recommending  those  children 
to  withdraw. 

"  1475.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  the  answer  you  have  just  given,  that  you  would  expect  the 
master  of  the  sdiool  to  ascertain  a^&rniatively  the  consent  of  tlie  parents  for  the  children  to  att^id  the  ScriptiUB 
class  or  not ;  would  you  consider  him  as  fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  permitted  all  those  children  to  attend  whose 
parents  had  made  no  objection  ? — I  should  consider  that  he  violated  his  duty  if  he  attempted  to  have  a  Scripture 
class  for  any  class  of  children  whose  parents  did  not  direct  them  to  attend  that  class.  Our  rule  is  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  subject,  and  so  cleai*  I  think  that  nobody  of  ordinary  intellect  can  misconceive  it.  The  rule  is, 
that  such  children  may  attend  as  are  authorized  by  their  parents  in  so  doing,  or  to  that  effect ;  and  I  consider 
it  pai-ticularly  necessary  that  the  rules  should  require  the  approbation  of  the  parents,  for  otherwise  tricks  might 
be  played,  and  I  apprehend  would  be  played,  perhaps  on  both  sides ;  Protestant  children  may  be  induced  to 
remain  in  the  school  while  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  being  taught ;  the  child  is  not  left  to  remain  or  not  at 
his  discretion,  but  the  parent  must  assent  to  his  remaining ;  so  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures — ^the  child  is  not  to 
remain  at  his  discretion.  We  consider  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  religious  instruction,  and  we 
do  not  consider  that  any  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  children  unless  with  the  express  assent  o£ 
their  parents,  and  therefore  we  require  that  public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  hour. 

"  1476.  Recognising  your  principle  that  the  parent,  and  not  the  child,  is  the  competent  judge  oi  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  child  is  to  receive,  is  the  Committee  to  imderstand  from  your  answer  that  that  assent  must  be 
l)ositive,  and  that  a  tacit  assent  is  not  eaiough  to  justify  a  schoolmaster  in  allowing  them  to  remain] — ^A  tacit 
assent  might  be  given  under  circumstances  which  would  render  it  as  perfect  and  complete  as  an  express  ass^it. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  d  priori  what  I  should  consider  as  an  assent ;  there  must  be  a  bondjide  assent,  and  I 
should  be  very  much  inclined  to  require  an  express  assent. 

**  1477.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  mere  absence  oi  dissent  ccmstituted  an  assent  sufi^ent  for 
the  jmrpose  1 — I  should  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  as  a  sufl5cient  justification. 

"  1478.  Mr.  Sergeant  Ball. — The  absence  of  dissent  may  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  1 — Yes ;  I  have 
heard,  for  instance,  within  a  few  days,  that  in  a  school  in  which  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  master,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  the  presenoe  of  Protestant  children  ;  a  direction  has  been 
given  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  it ;  it  did  not  come  to  us  as  a  complaint ;  if  that  was  done  I  should  reocnnmend 
the  man  to  be  dismissed. 

'*  1479.  ChairmoM. — Should  you  think  an  express  assent  necessary  where  the  parents  were  of  the  persuasion  in. 
furtherance  oi  which  the  lecture  was  read  1 — I  should  not  think  it  required  an  express  assent  from  Protestant 
parents  to  give  their  children  instruction  in  the  Scriptures ;  I  should  consider  that  consent  there  was  implied. 

"  1480,  Mr.  Gladstone. — ^In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly  in  reference  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  these 
passages  occur : — '  The  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  such  pupils 
as  are  advanced  to  an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  in  such  exercise ;  that 
those  who  are  not  so  advanced  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either 
pursue  the  usual  routine  of  business  in  the  school,  or  retire  if  tJiey  please ;  and  that  Saturday  is  employed  in 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  entered  a  Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may  have  been  doing 
during  the  week,  and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners 
having  considered  your  letter,  desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting  School  appear  to 
them  to  agree  in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed.'     Hie  second  passage  is — *  The  rule  that  the 
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minoritiei}. 


Iiour  from  two  to  three  of  eaok  day,  except  Satorday,  should  be  employed  in  readis^  and  instruotkm  in  the      lMft-4. 
Holy  Scriptnres  k  quite  c<Hnpatible  with  the  r^pihdions  of  the  Conmossioners,  provKied  that  such  childrea  — — 

only  aa  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  aduwl,  and  that  all  others 
do  then  retire.'  Does  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any  want  of  entire  correspondence  between  those  two  paggagoB^ 
out  of  which  ambiguity  might  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assent  required  1 — No ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 
In  point  Off  fact  that  letter  was  written  by  me.  The  minister  stated  to  us  what  his  rule  was,  and  it  appeai-ed 
to  be  a  BM^tor  of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  children  remained  or  went  away  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction.  Our  rule  is,  that  the  children  shall  go  away  unless  their  parents  direct  them  to  attend;  his 
principle  therefore  did  not  clash  with  ours.  He  did  not  require  them  to  attend  during  the  period  at  which  we 
considered  t^ey  ought  not  to  attend,  unless  their  parents  directed  it ;  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  they  attended  or  not.  We  therefore  stated  to  him  that  his  principle  might  be  acted  on  consistently 
with  ours ;  his  principle  appeared  to  be  that  the  children  of  his  communion  shotdd  receive  religious  instruction 
at  a  certaiQ  time  of  the  day,  to  wit,  from  two  to  three  o'clock  on  every  day  in  the  week,  besides  Saturday ;  and 
that  on  Saturday  they  should  also  receive  religious  instruction  from  him,  that  religious  instruction  consisting 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  being  examined  in  what  they  had  done  in  the  course  of  the  week  We  consi- 
dered that  his  principle  was  consistent  with  ours  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  we, 
in  our  answer  to  his  letter,  state  distinctly  what  it  is  that  we  will  allow  to  be  done.  We  state  distinctly  that 
he  may  give  religious  instruction,  and  that  that  religious  instruction  may  comprise  readii^  the  Scriptures,  and 
I  believe  it  says  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  but  I  am  not  certain,  provided  those  children  only  are  allowed 
to  be  present  whose  parents  shall  direct  them  to  be  so.  Our  object  is,  in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  to  prevent  anything  like  tricking  the  children  of  the  one  conmnmion  into  attendance  when 
religiovis  instruction  is  being  given  to  the  other. 

''  1481.  Adverting  to  the  second  of  the  two  paragraphs  which  have  been  quoted,  it  would  a{^ear  distinctly 
frcHn  its  terms,  that  the  Commissioners  consider  there  ought  to  be  an  affirmative  assent,  and  not  merely  a  tacit 
assent  by  the  parents  1 — ^The  letter,  I  think,  contemplates  the  necessity  of  such  an  assent  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
oourse  of  my  evidence  I  considered  necessary. 

Thus,  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  stated  by  Mr.  Blake,  the  Roman  Catholic  This  mie 
Commissioner  who  drafted  the  letter  which  interpreted  them,  to  have  been  designed  m^nim„mV 
for  the  protection  of  minorities   by  imposing  upon  school-managers  the  obligation  protection  to 
of  dismissing  from  separate  religious  instruction  the  pupils   of  another  creed.      To 
the  children   of  Roman   Catholic  parents  in  attendance  at  a  Protestant  school  the 
protection  seems  to  be  the  least  which  could  possibly  be  afforded  in  any  system  pre- 
tending to  be  general.      On  this  point  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr.  Blake,  when  examined 
together  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 83 7,  substantially  agi'eed.   The  former  says : — 

"  The  principle  of  the  Board  is,  that  the  children  who  are  not  engaged  in  religions  instruction  cannot  be 
present ;  that  is  the  principle  of  the  Board. 

"  337.  This  has  reference  to  the  instruction  on  ordinary  days  1 — ^It  has. 

"  338.  The  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  says,  that  their  practice  was,  '  that  those  who  are  not  so 
advanced,  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either  pursue  the  usual 
routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please.'  You  add  to  that  your  previous  view  ;  you  say  you 
think  it  is  eonsistent  with  the  rule  that  with  respect  to  this  separate  hour  of  inslruction  such  diildren  as  are 
directed  by  their  parents  to  attend  only  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  all  others  must  retire  1 — I  think  the 
view  of  the  Board  was  that  the  rules  substantially  agreed  in  principle,  but  that  that  particular  direction  must 
be  attended  to ;  that  when  religious  instruction  was  going  on  of  the  one  party  there  were  to  be  no  others 
present." 

And  the  latter  adds : — 

''The  Board  consider  that  the  patron  of  the  school  may  fix  what  hours  he  pleases  for  general  school 
business,  that  a  portion  of  that  school  business  may  consist  of  religious  instruction,  including  in  it  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  provided  that,  during  the  hours  appointed  for  that  purpose  those  children  only  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  present  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  be  so  ;  and  that  the  hours  appointed  shall  be,  for  the  sake  of 
coimvenience,  the  first  or  the  last,  always  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  a  siifficient  time  also  appropriated  for 
general  moral  and  literary  instruction." 

Yet  the  rule  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus 
Dean  Burgh  described  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1837  his  practice  in  the  Ballinrobe 
National  school : — * 

"  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  children  received  their  religions  instruction  up  stairs  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  down  stairs? — I  will  say  how  fisir  it  was  the  fact.  The  school-honse  consisted  of  two  large  apart- 
ments ;  ihe  upper  one  was  the  female  school.  On  the  Saturday  I  attended  there  uniformly  for  the  sake  of 
giving  rdigious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  children,  or  to  any  others  who  might  choose  to  come  there  to  re- 
ceive instruction  exclusively  on  Protestant  principles. 

**  Did  you  find  that  any  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  children  upon  any  occasion  attended  the  separate  religious 
instruction  which  you  gave  \ — I  think  invariably  they  did. 

**  Not  aU,  but  some! — Some. 

"  Did  any  considerable  number  of  them  attend  1 — "No,  On  the  Saturday  the  girls  met  in  this  upper  school- 
room for  the  purpose  of  beii^  catechised  by  the  mistress,  after  which,  and  on  my  arrival,  they  were,  or  some  of 
them,  employed  in  learning  to  work,  and  when  I  came  in  at  the  particular  hour  I  do  not  remember  that  they 
withdrew.  If  any  went  away  I  do  not  think  it  was  on  account  of  my  coming  in  there  ;  and  in  that  way  they 
beard  my  instruction." 

Similarly  Father  Smyth,  at  Esker^  contented  himself  with  permitting  Protestant  andEsk^r. 

pupils  to  retire  at  the  time  of  rel^bus  devotions  : — 

'^  Hie  following  Extract  is  read  from  ^e  Report  of  i^e  Inspector,  T.  J.    Romnsok,  upon  tiie  EsiusR 
Natiowal  School,  dated  the  27th,  28th,  ^)th  of  June,  and  the  3rd  of  July,  1882. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  aspect  or  regulations  of  the  school  which  tends  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomina- 


Kule  violate  1 
on  both  sidc^s 
e.ff.  at  Ballin- 
robe 


>  Lords  Committee  (1837),  p.  882. 
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Roman 
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denied. 


tion  of  children ;  if  so,  describe  it  1 — I  think  not.  During  the  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  which  are  usually 
performed  by  one  of  the  friars  of  Esker,  those  of  a  different  persuasion,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  are  expected 
to  retire  to  another  apartment,  but  are  not  compelled.  These  rules  are  written  and  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  school-room. 

But  at  Esker  it  appeals  doubtful  whether  any  religious  minority  attended  the  school : — 

"  The  following  Extractt  is  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector,  James  Kelly,  upon  the  Esker  National 

School,  dated  the  12th  and  13th  of  March,  1834. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  aspect  or  regulations  of  the  school  which  tends  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomina- 
tion of  children  ;  if  so,  describe  it  1 — I  understand  that  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  school-room  each  day  before 
the  school  hour,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  can  have  any  tendency  in  that  way,  as  the  entire  population  of  this- 
neighbourhood  are  Iloman  Catholics." 

Besides  the  protection  which  the  Board  aimed  at  ajSbrding  to  minorities  by  throwing 
upon  the  manager  the  onus  of  excluding  them  from  special  religious  instruction  differing 
from  their  own  creed,  the  Commissioners  also  desired  to  secure  for  parents  the  right  to 
require  that  religious  instruction  in  their  own  creed  should  be  imparted  to  th^ir  children 
within  the  school-house.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr.  Blake  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (1837)  : — 

"299.  So  far  as  the  Board  interferes,  controls,  and  regulates  it,  it  is  instruction  merely  of  a  moral  and 
literary  kind,  imconnected  with  religion  ? — So  far  as  the  Board  interferes  by  way  of  compulsion,  but  not  by  way 
of  recommendation.  Mr.  BlcJce, — ^The  Board  would  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  parents  to  have  religious 
instruction  given  to  the  children  in  the  school,  and  they  would  interfere  to  have  it  given. 

"  300-1.  Chairmom, — You  do  not  interfere  by  compulsion,  but  you  do  by  sanction  and  by  preparing  for 
religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  and  interfering  against  the  patrons,  if  tibey  refuse." 

Similarly  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Board's  Inspector,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  1837  : — * 

"  The  Board  has  not  laid  down  any  regulation  about  the  time  or  the  place  for  giving  religious  education  ; 
they  only  require  that  such  religious  education  should  be  given  % — ^They  require  that  an  opportunity  for  giving 
that  should  be  always  afforded,  and  they  expect  the  pastors  to  give  it ;  but  they  cannot  require  them  to  do  it 
if  they  do  not  wish. 

"  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  has  attended  to  give  instruction  in  any  of  the 
schools  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels  ? — I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  it. 

"  Are  you  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Board  does  not  require  that  access  shall  be  given  to  the  schools 
to  the  master  of  each  denomination  of  the  children  to  teach  on  a  separate  day  the  religious  instruction  % — ^They 
do  require  that  such  access  shall  be  given. 

"  Is  that  access  prohibited  % — Not  at  all.     I  should  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  rules  to  prohibit  it." 

The  r^ht  of  access  to  the  youth  of  his  flock,  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  was  vigorously 
contested.  Mr.  Boyton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Incumbent  of 
Tullyagnish,  when  examined  before  the  House  of  Conmaons  in  1837,  considered  that, 
among  graver  errors  of  the  Board,  this  rule  excited  the  most  general  dislike  among 
Protestants : — 

"7636.  You  object  to  the  principle  of  the  Board,  which  requires  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  t 
— Yes*;  I  think  that  is  an  arrangement  of  the  Board  that  has  caused  more*  unpopularity  to  it  than  any  other 
thing.  I  think,  though  it  is  not  so  objectionable  in  point  of  principle  as  some  other  points  I  have  mentioned, 
such  as  those  with  i*egard  to  the  extracts  and  the  restriction  upon  the  Scriptures,  still  it  is  objectionable ;  but 
I  think  it  has  caused  more  actual  dislike  to  the  Board,  having  the  priest  in  those  schools  teaching  the  childran 
on  a  certain  day  or  at  a  certain  hour,  than  any  other  point. 

"  7637.  Lord  Stanley. — ^Your  objection  to  the  system,  then,  is  not  that  it  includes  religious  instruction,  but 
that  it  requires  it  ? — It  requires  false  religious  instruction. 

"7638.  Chairman, — When  you  say  that  the  Board  requires  religious  instruction,  what  do  you  mean  by  its 
requiring  it? — I  believe  the  system  set  out  with  requiring  that  the  children  should  attend* places  of  worship, 
but  that  was  soon  put  an  end  to  ;  it  is  a  very  different  thing  permitting  people  to  do  a  thmg,  and  requiring 
them  to  do  it. 

"  7639.  Lord  Stanley, — They  did  not  require  them  to  do  it,  but  required  an  account  of  those  who  did  ? — ^That 
was  requiring  them  to  do  it,  as  far  as  they  could. 

"  7640.  Mr.  Shaw. — ^That  was  soon  given  up  1 — ^Yes,  that  point  was  given  up  very  early. 

"7641.  You  conceive  that  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  Boman  Catholic  priest  being  permitted  to  give 
separate  religious  instruction  in  the  school-rooms  1— Yes,  I  say  so,  believing  the  thing  to  be  exceedingly  wrong 
and  mischievous  in  a  religious  sense  ;  though  the  Government  does  not  require,  it  encourages  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  what  I  deem  to  be  an  essential  error  is  promoted  ;  they  encourage  the  inculcation ;  there  is  a  distinctiou 
taken  between  doing  it  and  permitting  it. 

"  7642.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Do  you  think  that  objection  is  very  generally  entertained  by  the  Protestant  clergy 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  very  generally. 

"7648.  And  by  the  Protestant  laity  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  the  lower  orders  of  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  letting  the  priest  go  into  the  school  to  teach  those  things,  where  you  might  reconcile 
them  to  objections  of  much  more  importance." 

Mr.  Cross  suggested  an  easy  mode  of  setting  aside  the  rule  : — * 

"  Is  it  true  that  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  according. to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  the  Iloman 
Catholic  priest  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  liberty  being  secured  to  him  to  assemble  the  children  of  his  flock  on 
one  day  in  the  week  in  the  school-room,  for  separate  religious  instruction  1 — He  can  insist,  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  refuse  him  that  right,  for  the  majority  of  the  committee  may  come  to  a  determination  that 
it  would  be  more  eligible  to  have  the  religious  instruction  in  the  separate  places  of  worship. 


>  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  779. 


'Ibid.,^.  1117. 
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"  Is  that  the  construction  which  you  put  upon  the  words  of  the  rule  which  has  been  read) — ^We  know  the      1832-4 
feet  

"  Do  you  construe  that  rule  so  as  not  to  leave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  if  they  think  fit,  a  right  to  claim 
liberty  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school-room,  if  they  see 
fitt— Certainly." 

The  Presbyterians  remained  dissatisfied.     Their  Synod  met  at  Deny  upon  27th  June,  Further  pro- 
1834,  and  the  proceedings  taken  were  related  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  by  Dr.  £f«dmg8of 

n      1  *^  Presbytenans, 

i-^ooke  : —  who  hold  a 

"  6686.  *  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Synod  that  the  ministers  and  people  ^^J*^  atDcrrr 
of  onr  Church,  if  they  see  fit,  may  now  make  application  for  aid  out  of  the  funds  for  National  education,  strictly  f^t  t^Na- 
adhering  to  the  propositions  which  were  agreed  upon  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  and  which  have  been  subse-  tional  sj^stcm 
quently  approved  by  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners.'    That  was  the  original  motion. 

"  6687.  Was  that  agreed  tol — To  this  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  as  an  amendment — *That  ever  since  the 
blessed  Reformation,  in  aU  the  common  schools  of  evangelical  Protestants  without  exception,  but  especially  in 
the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  those  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
Ireland,  children  have  enjoyed  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  been  till  lately 
generally  accustomed,  where  their  pai'cnts  so  directed,  to  learn  to  read  in  the  sacred  volume.  Second,  that 
the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  National  schools  during  ordinary  school  hours,  seems 
to  have  originated  not  from  any  desire  of  Protestants,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  and  objections 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  have  always  discovered  such  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, that,  whenever  they  have  had  the  power,  the  have  denied  their  unrestricted  use  to  the  laity  in  genersd, 
and  to  children  in  schools  in  particular  ;  and  further,  that  experience  demonstrates  that,  in  whatever  coimtry 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  has  in  anywise  been  restricted,  the  progress  of  Protestantism  has  been  proportionably 
retarded,  and  the  domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome  extended  and  confirmed.  Third,  that  for  the  above, 
amongst  many  other  reasons,  this  Synod,  as  a  witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  word  of  His  truth,  did,  in 
the  years  1832-33,  most  explicitly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  National  education,  and 
did  earnestly  seek  to  have  it  reformed  ;  but  that,  from  the  correspondence  of  our  committee  with  the  Com- 
missioners, and  from  tlieir  report  to  the  Government,  it  appears  that  the  original  sjrstem  remains  imchanged, 
and  consequently  the  reform  sought  by  the  Synod  still  unattained.  Fourth,  that  this  Synod  therefore  now 
renews  its  exhortations  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  this  body  to  refrain  from  connecting  themselves  with 
ihe  Board,  and  resolves  to  continue  to  employ  every  means  to  obtain  from  His  Majesty's  Government  such  a 
bondjide  recognition  of  our  propositions  as  will  enable  our  people,  without  surrender  of  principle,  to  obtain 
for  their  schools  a  portion  of  the  public  funds.' 

"  6688.  What  became  of  that  amendment  1 — After  a  lengthened  debate  the  Synod  adjourned  for  an  hour,  by  a  majority. 
and  then  the  adjourned  debate  on  the   amended  motion  was  resumed  *  Friday,  June  27th,  seven  o'clock, 
evening,'  and  after  a  long  discussion  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  amendment  carried. 

"6689.  Was  there  a  division  upon  it  ? — ^There  was  ;  there  were  fifty-six  ministers  and  twenty-five  elders 
voting  for  the  amendment ;  sixty-two  ministers  and  twelve  elders  voting  against  it. 

"  6690.  Mr.  Sheil, — ^There  was  a  majority  of  ministers  against  the  amendment  1 — Yes,  a  majority  of  six. 
"  6691,  Did  you  vote  for  the  amendment  ? — I  moved  it,  and  I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  concerned 
in  doing  so,  and  I  assisted  in  drawing  it  up. 

"  6692.  Mr.  Shaw, — ^Was  there  any  protest  1 — Yes  ;  *  against  this  decision  Mr.  Carlile  and  others  protested.  Protest  of  Mr. 
and  promised  to  assign  their  reasons  in  due  time,  which  is  our  order  of  proceeding.'  Carlile  and 

"6698.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  entire  protest — *  We,  the  undersigned,  on  our  own  behalf,  and  in  ®^®"- 
behalf  of  such  other  members  of  Synod  as  may  unite  with  us,  protest  against  the  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons  :  First,  that  the  Synod  having  at  its  last  meeting  agreed  upon  certain  propositions,  and  presenting 
them  to  His  Majesty's  Government  and  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  containing  those  modifications  of  -the 
new  system  of  education,  which,  if  granted,  would  enable  the  membei-s  of  this  (3iurch  to  avail  themselves  of 
it ;  and  the  Grovemment  and  the  Board  having  acceded  to  these  propositions,  the  only  course  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Synod  could  consistently  pursue,  was  to  intimate  to  Government  and  the  Board  their  satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Church  the  full  acquiescence  of  the  Synod  in 
their  availing  themselves  of  the  grant  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
Second,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  amendment  convey  the  disrespectful  insinuation  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Board  have  not  bond  fde  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod,  which  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  suspect ;  and  that  such  an  insinuation  must  tend  to  exclude  this  Synod  from  any  friendly 
communication  with  His  Majesty's  Government.  Third,  that  if  this  Synod  conceived  that  a  more  explicit 
recognition  of  its  propositions  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  and  the  Board,  its 
only  just  and  consistent  course  was  to  make  a  representation  to  Government  and  the  Board  to  that  effect. 
Fourtii,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  amendment,  totally  departing  from  the  propositions  of  the  Synod,  and 
introducing  matter  altogether  unconnected  with  them,  must  give  to  His  Majesty's  Government  and  to  the 
public  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  this  body,  and  afford  just  groimd 
of  suspicion  that  the  Synod  did  not  hond  fide,  present  its  propositions  as  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  His  Majesty's  Government  in  their  proposed  system  of  National  education.  Fifth,  that 
the  first  resolution  appears  to  them  not  to  be  foimded  in  truth,  seeing  it  intimates  that  in  the  schools  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  children  have  generally  been'  accustomed,  where  the  parents  so  directed,  to  learn  to  read 
in  the  sacred  volume ;  whereas  in  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  parents  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
consulted  upon  that  subject.  Sixth,  that  this  Synod  is  not  entitled  to  pass  any  resolution  declarative  of  its 
own  practice  on  that  point,  seeing  it  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  schools  in  connexion  with  it  conducted 
npon  principles  which,  as  a  Church,  it  could  approve,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Seventh,  That  the 
second  resolution  of  the  amendment  imputes  to  His  Majesty's  Government  motives  in  the  formation  of  the 
N'ational  system  of  education,  which  they  have  not  avowed,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  to  impute  to  them.  Eighth,  That  the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hotirs  mentioned  in  the  same  resolution  of  the  amendment,  has  been  relin 
qnished,  conductors  of  schools  being  now  left  at  liberty  to  introduce  it  during  these  hours.  Ministers  :  S. 
Hanna,  d.d.,  John  Bamett,  William  Wauchope,  William  Smyth,  John  Orr,  W.  J.  Raphael,  David  Cochrane, 
John  Henderson,  James  Phillips,  A.  Macaldin,  M.  Herodi,  George  Hay,  John  Dill,  llichard  Dill,  tertius, 
Daniel  G.  Brown,  Robert  Gray,  Alex.  Patterson,  jun.,  Hugh  W.  Rodgors,  Hamilton  Dobbin,  Henry  Jackson 
Dobbin,  John  D.  Morell,  James  Carlile,  Robert  Allen,  John  Bleekley,  John  Geddes  M*Gowan,  James  Denham^ 
William  Scott.    Elders  :  James  Ferrier,  John  Cochran,  Carey  McClelland,  John  Smith,  m.d.,  William  Park.' 
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Majoritjr  an- 
swer proteit. 


"  6699.  Was  tibere  aay  answer  given  <to  that  protest  1 — ^Yea 

"  6700.  This  answer  probably  was  signed  by  those  who  originally  suppoi-ted  the  amendment? — Our  mode  is 
£or  ttuy  pencm  to  protest  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  those  who  sign  it. 

"  6706.  Haive  tbe  goodness  to  put  the  entire  in  evidence  1 — ^It  runs  thus :  ^  The  und^'signed,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  and  elders  who  passed  the  amended  resolutions,  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  Synod  the  following  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  minoiity ;  first,  the  first  proposition  in  the 
protest  assumes  "that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  acceded  **  to  the  Synod's  four  propositions. 
Now  this  assertion  contains  one  truth  and  one  error  combined,  viz.  :  The  fact  is.  Government  have  acceded, 
the  Board  have  not  acceded  to  the  propositions.  The  Synod  proposed  that  the  ministers  and  people  of  their 
communion  should  have  the  right  to  apply  for  aid  to  schools  by  a  statement  of  their  constitution  and  niles,  and 
an  engagement  to  abide  by  them,  llie  Board  still  insist  on  replies  to  a  query  sheet,  which  they  assert  to 
contain  all  the  original  principles  and  regulations  of  the.  system,  with  the  addition,  moreover,  of  a  new  and 
most  ofiensive  rule,  which  was  not  communicated  to  the  Synod  till  after  the  propositions  were  submitted,  a 
rule  forbidding  to  preach  in  a  school-house,  and  annexing  for  such  an  ofience  the  penalty  of  deprivation  of  aid. 
Second,  the  second  proposition  of  the  protest  accuses  the  majority  of  uttering  a  disrespectful  insinuation  against 
His  Majesty's  Government,  as  if  they  (the  Government)  had  not  bond  fide  acceded  to  the  Synod's  pr<^>ositions. 
Now  this  insinuation  the  majority  utterly  disclaim  having  either  pm^posed  or  expressed.  They  admit  and 
believe  tibat  His  Majesty's  Government  have  bond  fide  acceded  to  the  Synod's  propositions,  and  they  do  not 
insinuate,  but  declare  their  conviction,  that  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Government  have  been  frus^ted  by 
the  Board ;  and  the  object  of  the  majority  is  to  urge  upon  His  Majesty's  Government  to  direct  the  Board  to 
give  aid  to  their  schools  upon  the  propositions,  and  the  propositions  alona  Third,  the  majority  must  express 
unmixed  astcmishment  at  the  third  propositicm  of  the  protest.  Let  the  protestors  read  the  correspondence  of 
the  Synod's  late  committee  with  the  Board,  and  they  will  see  that  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  propositions 
was  £rom  them  sought  in  vain,  and  it  is  to  obtain  such  explicit  recognition,  and  nothing  more,  that  the  majority 
now  propose  again  to  apply  to  His  Majesty's  Government.  Fourth,  the  resolutions  do  not  depart  from  the 
propositions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  form  a  chain  of  irresistible  argument  against  connexion  with  the  Board 
until  their  system  be  modified.  The  three  introductory  resolutions  were  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the 
fourth,  in  which  the  Synod  seek  a  bond  fide  recognition  of  their  claims  as  embodied  in  the  propositions.  The 
charge  of  unsteadiness,  th^  majority  can  well  endure,  especially  as  their  brethem  have  set  them  such  a  i^table 
example ;  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency  comes  but  with  an  ill  grace  fiom  protesters,  a  number  of  whom  have 
publicly  declared  in  synod  that  they  cannot  fully  approve  of  the  new  system  of  education,  and  do  not  think 
tiie  Sj^od's  propositions  have  been  explicitly  recognised  by  the  Board.  As  to  the  charge  on  suspicion,  the 
majority  leave  their  brethren  at  liberty  to  suspect  what  they  please.  If  charity,  however,  permit  the  minority 
to  make  the  charge,  patience  will  enable  the  majority  to  bear  it.  Fifth,  the  majority  deeply  regret  to  find 
their  brethren,  in  the  fifth  reason,  so  carried  away  by  their  angry  feelings  as  grossly  to  charge  Uiem  with  a 
violation  of  truth  in  their  statement  concerning  the  schools  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  majority  will  not  offiUid 
against  charity,  brotherly  kindness,  and  good  manners  by  retorting  the  charge,  but  cannot  omit  to  remind 
their  brethren  that  the  charge  is  supported  solely  by  their  own  dogmatical  assertion,  and  signed  by  several  who 
never  set  foot  in  Scotland,  and  should  therefore  have  been  better  informed  before  they  put  forth  such  a  grievous 
accusation.  The  majority  are  aware  that,  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  other  books  than  the  Scriptures 
have  of  late  been  provided  as  daily  or  ordinary  school  books,  and  that  reading  in  the  Bible  has  been  commonly 
confined  to  stated  |>ortionsof  the  day;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  majority  assert,onthe  best  authority,  that  till  within 
these  few  years  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  school  books  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  that  they  are  so 
till  this  day  in  country  parishes,  and  that  even  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  should  a  parent  send  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
rule  forbidding  his  child  to  learn  to  read  in  it.  This  the  majority  assert,  on  the  authority  of  an  individual  who  has 
lately  visited  Scotland^  and  of  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  well  acquainted  with  literary  statistics.  Will 
not  then  the  minority  blush  to  have  charged  their  brethren  with  uttering  an  untruth,  especially  when  it  appeara 
the  untruth  lies  really  at  their  own  door  1  Sixth,  the  S3mod  m  surely  competent  to  declare  a  fact  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  schools  were  conducted  in  Ulster  during  their  own  times,  or  that  of  their  forefathers.  And 
though,  as  a  synod,  they  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  schools,  yet,  as  individual  ministers,  they  had  many. 
Some  of  the  majority  have  superintended  a  dozen  schools  literally  parochial  and  exclusively  Presbyterian ;  and 
they  do  assert,  on  their  own  personal  knowledge,  that  in  these  schools  the  children  were  iB^equently  accustomed 
to  learn  to  read  in  the  Scriptiues,  that  some  of  the  majority  themselves  did  so  learn  to  read,  and  that  a  rule 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  duiing  any  part  of  the  day  was  never  heard  of  in  their  schools  c  t'  in  the  country 
at  large,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Board  and  the  new  system  of  education.  Seventh,  the  majority  impute 
no  motives  to  His  Majesty's  Government  but  what  have  been  most  openly  avowed.  Let  the  protesters  read  Mr. 
Stanley's  original  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  charges  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  the  defect  of 
the  former  system,  and  proposes  to  supply  this  defect  entirely  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Romisii 
hierarchy.  Now  the  majority  are  unable  to  discover  how  it  can  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Grod  to  in^nite  to 
Gk)vemment  what  Government  have,  as  appears,  most  openly  and  explicitly  avowed.  Yet  it  may  be  weU  to 
remind  protesters,  that  while  imputation  of  motii^es  to  His  Majesty's  Gov^^nment  is  charged  against  their 
brethren  as  a  grievous  crime,  contrary  to  the  principles  and  precept  of  the  Word  of  God,  although  the  motives 
imputed  have  been  openly  and  officiaJly  avowed,  yet  it  seems  no  crime  in  their  eyes  to  impute  motives  to  th^r 
brtt^ren,  thou^  their  motives  have  been  openly  and  explicitly  denied.  Let  the  protestei^  therefore,  try  their 
own  practice  by  their  own  principles,  and  it  is  hoped  in  future  they  will  be  more  tender  in  their  accusations. 
Eighth^  if  the  authoritative  exolusuHi  of  the  Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  be  withdrawn,  and  if 
qoiMikWctocs  of  schools  be  left  at  liberty  to  introduce  it,  and  if  the  Board  explicitly  declare  so,  the  opposition  of 
the  m£^<»rity  to  the  new  system  wiU  speedily  terminate ;  fireedom  to  the  Bible,  freedom  to  parents,  k  all  the 
mi^rity  claim.  But  the  correspondence  of  the  Synod's  committee  with  the  Board  will  d^noustrate  that  this 
freedoin  has  not  yet  been  obtained  As  the  assertion,  however,  in  the  protest^  that  the  authoritative  exclusion 
«f  the  Bibfe  has  been  relinquished^  may  be  considered  demi-offickJ,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  signed  by  a  member 
^  the  Board,  the  minority  have  the  more  hope  of  final  success  in  their  negotiation  witii  th«  Gov^iument^  and 
tb^y  wauld  expect  ministers,  elders,  and  congregations  to  stand  by  them  firmly,  until  the  freedom  of  reading  the 
Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  have  hoesi  explicitly  avowed  and  permanently  secured  H.  Cooke, 
n.B.,  Marabdl  Moore,  Bobert  Adams,  Bobert  Stewart,  J.  A.  Canning,  Thomas  Ellison,  Robert  Park,  J.  Mder, 
John  Ste(^  B.  Dill,  sen.,  George  Steen,  W.  K.  M'Kay^  on  behalf  of  Uiemselves  and  remanent  brethren  of  the 

«  6707.  How  many  signed  that  1 — ^Twelve. 

. ''  6J70&  Did  the  m^ority  of  ministers  sign  the  protest  or  the  answer] — The  majority  of  muusters  signed  the 
protest,  but  it  does  not  fc^ow  that  the  larger  number  would  not  hav#  signed  the  an»wer  if  they  hsA  beeu 
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Applied  to ;  twenty-seven  ministers  and  five  elders  signed  the  protest ;  twelve  ministers  signed  the  answer ;  no      1882*4. 
elders,  they  were  not  asked.  

"  6709.  Bid  they  sign  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  others  1 — ^They  signed  on  behalf  of  thems^es,  and  the 
majority  of  the  whole  of  the  ministers  and  elders  who  sanctioned  that  document ;  the  members  appointed  drew 
it  op. 

"6710.  Mr.  Serjeant  Bedl. — Does  it  appear  by  any  document,  that  the  majority  sanctioned  that  answerl — 
Yes ;  this  is  the  document  given  in  to  the  Synod,  '  The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  majority 
of  ministers  and  elders  who  passed  the  amended  resolutions,  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Synod  the  following 
answer.' 

'*  6711.  What  is  there  to  amount  to  the  authority  whidi  those  twelve  perscms  took  upon  themselves  to  BjpetJt 
in  the  name  of  the  mi^oiity  I — They  did  not  take  it  upon  themselves,  they  were  appointed ;  it  was  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Synod  on  the  1st  of  July. 

"  6712.  What  is  the  date  of  the  order? — ^The  date  of  the  protest  was  liie  Ist  of  July,  the  date  of  the  order 
for  answer  is  the  same,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading ;  I  cannot  state  the  date  of  the  answer.  *  The 
protest  against  the  decision  of  Synod  on  the  subject  of  National  education,  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  was 
now  read,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  appendix,  and  the  above  committee  were  empowered  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  it,  to  be  submitted  to  Synod  before  the  close  of  the  meeting.* 

"6713.  Are  those  the  twelve  persons  who  signed  it  1 — They  are  a  part  oi  the  majority  in  whose  name  it  was 
drawn  up.  When  a  protest  is  given  in,  there  is  no  right,  according  to  our  law,  to  press  it ;  it  is  by  the  vote  of 
the  house  whether  it  is  thrown  out,  or  in  reterUiSy  or  whether  it  be  inserted  in  die  minutes ;  if  it  be  disre- 
spectful, ot  frivolous  and  vexatious,  to  use  those  tei*ms,  we  throw  it  out ;  if  it  be  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but 
still  establishing  a  principle  which  the  party  thought  valuable,  it  would  be  in  retenUs,  so  that  in  any  future 
time  our  clerk  could  produce  it.  If  it  were  thought  something  in  which  the  public  were  deeply  concerned,  we 
should  print  it.  According  to  our  order,  the  parties  opjK)sed  have  no  right  to  answer  without  tlie  leave  of  the 
house.  Supposing  it  was  thou^t  inconvenient  to  answer,  they  would  not  direct  it  to  be  answered ;  but  if  they 
think  it  of  public  importance  and  interest,  it  is  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  number  of  the  members  are 
directed  to  prepare  an  answer,  which  answer  the  S3mod  may  deal  with  on  the  same  principles  as  they  may  deal 
with  tiie  original  papers. 

^  67.14.  Mr.  Serjeant  BaU, — ^Are  the  twelve  persons  who  signed  that  protest  permanent  members  of  tlie 
committee? — Some  of  them  were,  and  some  were  not 

"  6715.  What  authority  had  those  persons  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee ;  what  document  is  thei'e  to 
authorize  those  persons  coming  forward  in  that  manner? — ^The  committee  were  empowered  to  draw  it  up  ;  if 
the  majority  had  not  liked  it  when  presented,  they  would  not  have  taken  it ;  but  if  the  house  i^rove  <rf  it, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  majority  in  whose  name  it  is  drawn  up,  approve  of  it,  then  they  adopt  it. 

*'  6716.  What  document  is  there  to  show  that  the  twelve  persons  who  took  upon  themselves  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Synod,  were  empowered  to  do  so  ? — Nothing  but  the  clerk's  signature. 

"6717.  It  is  the  clerk's  signature  which  authenticates  it? — Yes ;  we  have  no  higher  authority  ;  we  have  no 
evidence  for  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  but  the  signature  of  the  clerk. 

"  6718.  Mr.  Shaw, — He  being  the  recognised  oflScer  of  the  Synod,  he  does  the  act  on  behalf  and  \mder  the 
authority  of  the  Synod  ? — ^Yes ;  the  answer  is  attested  by  James  Seaton  Reid,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Clerk  of 
Synod ;  he  is  sworn  as  our  clerk  to  be  faithful ;  he  receives  his  office  as  clerk,  swearing  more  Scotico  with  the 
uplifted  hand,  that  he  will  be  faithful ;  it  is  attested  by  him  as  the  act  of  the  Synod." 

Thus  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  though  divided  in  opinion,  yet  by  a  majority  finally  deter-  presbyterUna 
mined  to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  Board,  and  to  establish  an  independent  school  \^!^^  ^^^' 
system  of  their  own.     They  met  at  Belfast  in  December,  1834,  and  passed  a  sel  of 
resolutions,  which  were  subsequently  confirmed,  as  testified  by  Dr.  Cooke  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1837;  ^'and  a  great  many  schools  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from  withdraw 
the  National  Board'"  LTth^Bi 

"  6727.  Have  the  goodness  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  day  on  that  and  resolve  to 
subjects — *  As  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  this  Church  to  provide  for  the  cliildren  of  the  people  under  its   ^'  "P  *  separ- 
care  a  system  of  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education,  superintended  hy  its  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  following  gygtem  of " 
regulations  for  conducting  schools  to  be  established  under  this  system  in  each  congregation  was  drawn  up,  and   Scriptural  and 
ordered  to  be  published  and  transmitted  to  presbyteries  with  all  convenient  speed.     1st.  In  these  schools,  the   Presbyterian 
Scriptures,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  tie  standard  Catechisms  of  the  Pi^esbyterian  Church,  shall  be  daily   ^ducation  for 
tfiught  to  the  children  of  our  communion ;  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  these  Scriptural  and  catechetical  exercises 
to  be  regulated  by  the  parents,  under  the  advice  of  the  session  of  each  congregation.     2nd.  In  these  schools, 
due  care  shall  be  tstken  that  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  sound  literary  and  mercantile  education  shall  be 
efficiently  taught.     3rd.  Tlie  children  of  other  denominations  may  avail  themselves  of  the  literary  advantages 
afforded  by  these  schools,  without  being  compelled  to  join  in  the  religious  exercises  prescribed  for  our  own 
children.     4th.  The  management  of  the  schools,  the  rates  of  payment,  the  choice  of  books,  and  the  regulation 
of  school  hours,  shall  be  vested  in  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  session ;  and  the  session 
shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  school  rates  to  each  master  whose  school  ia 
under  their  care.     5th.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  shall  be  vested  in  the  parents  of  the  schc^rs,  or  in 
persons  deputed  by  them ;  but  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to  that  office  who  has  not  been  previously  examined, 
and  his  competency  sustained  by  the  session  of  the  congregation  within  whose  bounds  he  is  to  teach,  and  whose 
moral  and  religious  character  has  not  been  fully  approved  by  them.     6th.  Hiese  schools  shall  be  regularly 
visited  and  inspected  by  the  ministers  and  elders,  or  by  persons  deputed  by  them ;  the  scholars  of  all  the  schools 
within  each  congregation  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  every  year  in  the  meeting-house,  before  a  committee    " 
of  the  presbytery,  and  regular  annual  returns  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  school  shall  be  made  by  each  session  to  the  presbytery,  and  by  each  presbytery  to  the  synod.     7th, 
As  it  is  one  especial  object  of  this  system  to  diffuse  education  among  the  poor,  particularly  among  those  under 
care  of  the  synod,  the  school-rates  of  liie  children  of  all  such  as  are  not  able  to  pay  them  shall  be  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the  ascertained  means  of  the  parents,  out  of  die  school  fimd  of  the  synod ; 
but  before  any  payments  be  made  on  account  of  such  children,  the  session  of  each  congregation  shall,  either  by 
themsehret  or  peroons  appointed  by  them,  inquire  diHgently  into  the  attendance  and  progress  of  these  scholars, 
luad  forward  quarteriy  retiunfi  to  the  directors,  stating  their  names  and  proficiency,  and  the  sums  to  be  severall/ 

*  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  181. 
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.1832-4.  p^cL  on  their  accoimt  8tli.  To  provide  adequate  funds  to  carry  this  system  into  effect,  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  of  this  Church  are  expected  to  become  annual  subscribers ;  and  all  our  people,  it  is  hoped,  will  contri- 
bute more  or  less,  according  as  God  has  prospered  them,  to  this  great  object  of  providing  for  their  families  an 
efficient  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  others 
to  afford  assistance ;  an  address  shall  be  prepared  and  circulated,  explaining  and  recommending  this  system ; 
and  the  directors,  about  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  shall  be  empowered  to  take  all  other  suitable 
means  to  obtain  sufficient  funds,  and  to  employ  a  general  agent  for  promoting  the  interests  of  these  schools. 
9th.  For  the  management  of  the  funds  thus  collected,  the  directors  of  the  synod's  missions  for  the  present  year 
shall,  until  the  next  annual  laeeting  of  synod,  be  constituted  the  directors  of  the  synod's  schools,  and  empowered 
to  carry  into  immediate  effect  these  I'egulations ;  a  treasurer  for  the  school  fund  shall  be  appointed,  and  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  who  is  shortly  to  be  ordained  minister  at  Holywood,  shall  be  requested  to  act  as  secretary. 
N.B. — Mr.  Blackwood,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  signified  his  willingness  to  assist  the  synod  in  this 
important  work,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  secretary.  10th.  The  directors  are  especially  requested  to 
inquire,  without  delay,  into  the  best  means  for  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  school  books,  and  the 
practicability  of  establishing  in  Ulster  a  central  model  school  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  synod's 
schools,  and  they  shall  report  the  result  of  their  inquiries  on  these  important  matters  to  the  next  meeting  of 
synod.  11th.  Although  the  synod  in  di*awing  up  these  regulations  have  had  specially  in  view  the  instruction 
of  their  own  children,  they  think  it  their  duty  to  empower  the  directors  to  receive  communications  fix)m  any 
other  Presbyterian  church  in  Ulster  holding  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  may  wish  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  into  effect  the  synod's  plan  of  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education.  12th.  Finally,  to 
promote  the  peace  and  unity  of  our  Church  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  ensure  the  religioiks  instruction 
of  our  children  on  a  more  complete  and  efficient  plan  than  can  be  obtained  under  any  existing  system,  tliis 
synod  expect,  and  do  earnestly  recommend  that  ministera,  elders,  and  people  will  cordially  unite  in  giving  a 
decided  preference  to  the  plan  of  education  embodied  in  these  regulations,  and  to  such  schools  as  may  be  esta- 
blished in  conformity  with  it  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts.* 
They  again  "  6728.  When  was  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  on  that  subject  1 — The  next  meeting  was  at 
condemn  the      Belfast  in  June  and  July,  1835. 

Board  and  u  5729.  Was  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Board,  or  education  generally  ? — 

The  first  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  on  the  subject  of  National  education  was  on  the  3rd  of  July ;  it  was 

adopt  a  system   moved  and  agi-eed,  *  That  inasmuch  as  this  Synod  has  unanimously  adopted  a  system  of  education  for  itself, 

of  their  own.      ^^^  Yxas  repeatedly  borne  its  testimony  against  the  system  of  National  education,  and  as  its  mind  on  this  subject 

remains  unchanged,   it  is  not  necessary  to  re})eat  the  discussion  of  this  question   at  the  present  meeting.' 

Prom  this  decision  there  was  one  dissent. 

"6730.  Did  you  give  any  notice  on  the  subject  of  education,  or  the  Education  Board,  at  that  meeting  of  the 
Synod  1 — At  that  meeting  I  gave  notice  that  I  purposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  move — *  That 
inasmuch  as  this  Synod  has  unanimously  agreed  to  establish  a  system  of  Scriptural  education  upon  Presby- 
terian principles,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  re}>eatedly  lifted  up  a  testimony  against  the  new  system  of  NatiomJ 
education,  which  testimony  it  has  now  reiterated  in  the  statement  that  its  mind  on  the  subject  remains  un- 
changed, it  shall  be  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  ministei's,  elders,  and  people  of  this  body,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  and  securing  the  peace  of  their  body,  none  of  them  in  future 
shall  remain  patron  or  correspondent  for  any  school  imder  the  new  Board,  or  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  system.* 

"  6731.  The  resolution  of  which  that  is  a  notice  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Synod,  at  ^Ifast,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1836,  was  it  noti — On  that  day  that  resolution  was  moved  and  discussed. 

"  6732.  Was  that  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  September,  1836  1 
— ^That  was  a  regular  annual  meeting,  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  rule  of  every  regularly 
constituted  body. 

"  6733.  It  was  not  what  can  be  properly  called  a  subsidiary  meeting  ?-— Certainly  not. 

"6734.  Show  in  what  manner  it  was  regular,  as  a  member  of  the  Synod  has  thrown  some  doubt  upon  it ; 
was  it  by  regular  adjournment] — ^Yes;  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1836,  the  Sjmod  was  sitting  at  Omagh  ;  it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  *  That  a  special  meeting  of  Synod  be  held  at  Cookstown  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August  next,  at  12  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  declaratory  overture  of  last  year,  and  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  committee  in  correspondence  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  directors  of  the  Synod's 
schools.' 

"  6735.  Did  that  meeting  take  place  on  the  12th  of  August  at  Cookstown? — Before  the  Synod  left  Omagh, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — *  The  remaining  business  before  the  Synod  was  post- 
poned to  the  special  Synod  to  meet  at  Cookstown  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  at  12  o'clock.' 

"  6736.  Did  that  Synod  meet  at  Cooksto\f n  1 — ^That  Synod  met  at  Cookstown,  according  to  appointment, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  August: — *A  considerable  arrear  of  business  still 
remaining,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  issue  at  this  meeting,  the  Synod  again  adjourned  its  sittings  to 
Belfast,  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  in  Rosemary-street  chui-ch,  at  12  o'clock.  The  Synod 
having  been  closed  with  prayer,  was  adjourned  accordingly.' 

"  6737.  Did  they  meet  accordingly  1 — ^They  did. 

"  6738.  You  are  speaking  of  a  meeting  on  the  15th  of  September,  1836,  at  which  the  resolution  of  which 
you  had  given  notice  in  July,  1835,  was  considered  t — Yes. 

"  6739.  What  was  done  upon  that  resolution? — ^The  motion  is  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  the  previous 
year.     The  previous  question  was  moved  upon  it ;  the  debate  upon  the  previous  question  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  after  protracted  discussion  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  previous  question  negatived ;  thirty- 
four  ministers  and  two  elders  voting  against  the  previous  question  and  five  ministers  and  two  elders  voting 
.     for  it.  .  •  . 

"  6740.  There  were  36  against  the  previous  question,  and  seven  for  it? — ^Yes. 

"  6741.  Do  you  conceive  those  36  to  be  in  favour  of  the  resolution  ? — ^Yes ;  the  original  motion  was  then 
put  in  regular  order  and  carried. 

"  6742.  That  Synod  ended  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Education  1 — Yes." 

TH eRemoio^s      -^^  *^  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  inquire  with  what  feelings  the  new  plan  of  edu- 
BoDisi'         cation  was  received  by  the  great  sections  which  divide  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  as  so  . 

much  has  already  been  said  of  the  Presbyterians,  what  more  is  necessary  respecting  the 

attitude  assumed  by  them  may  well  be  introduced  here. 
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The  opposition  was  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  National  schools.    Mi\  R.  Sullivan,     1SB%^. 
then  Inspector,  gives  the  following  history  to  the  House  of  Commons  (J  837) : —  PwebTtiriaiit 

"  7687.  Mr.  Wyse. — When  did  the  opposition  to  those  schools  commence  1 — It  commenced,  if  I  may  so  say,  '*^"*  "**  ^"' 
even  before  the  schools  were  in  existence  As  soon  as  the  system  was  announced  by  Lord  Stanley,  meetings  **P^^*^  °"'°« 
wwe  got  up  in  almost  every  town  in  Ulster.  The  great  meeting  at  Rathfryland,  at  which  Lord  Boden  presided, 
was  the  first.  The  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Government  were  about  to  send  round  the  police  to  take 
possession  of  their  Bibles.  To  this  meeting  they  carried  their  Bibles  and  flourished  them  over  their  heads, 
expressing  their  determination  to  die  in  defence  of  them.  After  this  meeting  gun  clubs  were  established,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  j)easantry  with  guns  to  protect  their  Bibles. 

"  7688.  Was  this  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  schools? — There  were  no  National  schools 
^established  at  that  tima  The  system  had  been  just  announced.  The  teacher  of  the  first  National  school 
established  in  that  neighbourhood  was  expelled  by  an  armed  body  from  his  school,  and  the  manager,  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  of  Drumlee,  assaulted. 

"  7689.  Was  this  in  any  degree  attributable  to  any  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  ? — No ;  it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  efiects  of  the  Rathfryland  meeting,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 

"7690.  Was  the  subsequent  excitement  produced  in  any  degree  by  any  Presbyterian  clergymen  1 — It  was  ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  coimty  and  about  Belfast  the  opposition  was  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  one  or  two 
Pi'esbyterian  dei-gymen." 

Mr.  M'Knight,  editor  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  gives  to  the  House  of  Lords'  a 
sample  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  these  Ulster  meetings  : — 

"At  the  very  first  meeting  to  which  I  refer  in  1832 — I  think  it  was  on  the  17  th  of  January — the  very 
principle  of  making  selections  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  schools  was  denounced  as  an  expurgation  of 
the  Bible.  The  example  of  Satan  himself  was  quoted  as  being  the  first  expurgator  of  Scripture,  and  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  in  attempting  to  form  a  compilation  from  Scripture,  was  represented  as  making  itself  the 
god  of  God,  and  attempting  an  awful  dictatorship  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Were  those  persons  of  any  rank  or  consequence  who  made  those  representations  1 — ^The  gentleman  that  used 
the  words  that  I  have  now  quoted  was  a  person  of  very  high  standing  in  the  ecclesiastical  body  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  has  since  signalizetl  himself  as  the  most  distinguished  opponent  of  the  system. 

"  Was  that  Dr.  Cooke  t— It  was." 

Dr.  Cooke  describes  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
organized  opposition  to  the  new  Board : — * 

"  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  I  think,  was  dated  in  October,  1831,  without  a  particular  day ; 
so  soon  as  we  had  the  letter  minis^rs  and  elders  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  what  was  to  be 
done,  knowing  that  to  meet  anything  which  we  thought  evil  in  the  beginning  was  the  right  time,  or  to  consult  and  organize 
with  as  many  as  we  could  meet,  to  examine  whether  it  was  a  system  so  bad  as  some  of  us  supposed  it  to  be.  We  opposition, 
resolved  to  take  our  constitutional  mode  of  calling  the  Synod  together,  viz.,  three  of  our  Presbyteries  to  petition 
the  moderator  to  convene  an  extra  meeting.  An  extra  meeting  was  duly  called  by  summoning  every  member 
of  the  Synod  personally.  That  meeting  was  held  in  Cookstown  in  January,  1832,  when  the  matter  was  discussed 
at  length,  and  as  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  unanimously  decided." 

Opposition  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Presbyterian  ministers  : — 

"  5757.  Mr.  Shato. — Did  not  the  flocks  of  some  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  object  very  strongly  to  their  giving  Presbyterian 

their  approbation  to  the  system,  and  have  not  some  of  the  clergy  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Board  in  con-  fl<^1^8  force 

sequence  of  the  protest  and  interference  of  their  flocks  1 — In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  two  clergymen  signed  I^'"!f^*^rJ^^ 

-the  document  necessary  to  be  signed  in  order  to  the  connexion  of  a  school  with  the  Board ;  one  was  a  seceder,  gehools  from 

the  other  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.     Such  was  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  flocks  to  the  course  Bi  nrd. 
they  adopted,  they  were  both  obliged  to  give  an  explanation  of  their  conduct  to  their  congregations  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  withdraw  from  connection  with  the  Board.'' 

Ministei-s  who  joined  the  Board  were  persecuted  by  their  congregations  and  called  by 
nick-names.     Mr.  Patterson  states  his  own  case  to  the  House  of  Lords  : — * 

"  I  mentioned  in  my  former  examination  that  my  congregation  had  generally  disapproved  of  the  system  of  persecute  aiid 
-education,  and  I  am  now  bound  to  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  Sjmod  at  Derry,  the  mckname 
great  majority  of  my  congregation  most  essentially  disapproving  of  my  conduct,  and  strongly  disapproving  of      *"*' 
the  system  of  education,  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

**  What  inconvenience  were  you  subjected  to  in  consequence  ? — A  great  number  of  the  congregation  became  so 
dissatisfied,  that  for  a  considerable  time  they  would  scarcely  listen  to  my  preaching ;  they  woidd  scarcely  con- 
tinue under  my  miniatiy  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  there  were  the  public  resolutions  in  the 
newspapers  disapproving  of  the  part  that  I  took  at  the  Synod  of  Ulster  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  term  '  New  Board  Minister'  had  relation  to  the  Education  Board  1 — *  New  Board  Minister'  was  a  term 
by  which  we  were  all  designated  at  that  period." 

Violence  was  resorted  to,  and  a  minister  named  McClelland  made  himself  conspicuous, 
insomuch  that  he  was  even  censured  by  his  Synod.  Mr.  R.  Sullivan  continues  his 
narrative : — 

"  7717.  Did  those  placards  pi-oduce  any  feeling  in  the  public  mind  1 — Yes,  in  consequence  of  them,  hundreds  attack  Na- 
cf  people — Mr.  McClelland  himself  states  upwai*ds  of  5,000  congregated.      At  the  head  of  these  mobs  Mr.   tional  schooU, 
M*Clelland  proceeded  to  all  the  National  schools  in  the  district,  and  turned  the  children  out  of  them. 

"  7718.  What  schools  particidarly  did  they  attack  1 — ^Tlie  schools  are  mentioned  in  the  placards,  to  which  the 
committee  can  refer. 

"7719.  What  occurred  in  the  Lay  more  School? — The  magistrate  of  Ballymena,  JMr.  Gihon,  manager  of 
the  school,  got  there  just  in  time  with  a  party  of  police,  to  prevent  Mr.  M'Clelland  from  getting  possession ;  they 
then  contented  themselves  by  damaging  l^e  outside  of  the  house,  defacing  the  inscription  National  school, 
which  was  painted  on  the  wall,  and  painting  crosses  and  P*8  on  the  doors  and  windows,  to  denote  Popery." 

'  1837,  p.  1353.  «  1837,  q.  6405.  » 1837,  p.  1308. 
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The  witness  before  the  House  of  Lords  adds : — * 

''  I  remember  stating  in  one  of  my  reports  that  one  of  the  schools  that  I  visited  had  all  the  appearance  of 
having  stood  a  siege ;  that  the  board  had  been  taken  down  and  the  windows  injured,  and  that  crosses  and  Fs, 
for  Popery,  were  painted  on  the  doors  and  windows.  The  master  stated  that  Mr.  McClelland,  at  the  head  of 
'  several  thousands  of  persons,  had  come  there  and  had  used  threats ;  indeed  I  recollect,  although  I  did  not  state  it 
in  my  report,  that  some  of  them  threatened  to  make  soup  of  him  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  school ;  and  at  another 
school  in  that  neighbourhood,  Tannybrake,  the  master  sent  up  an  affidavit  which  describes  Mr.  McClelland  as. 
coming  into  the  school  and  dismissing  the  childi^n,  and  taking  down  the  board  upon  which  the  words  '  National 
School'  were  painted,  which  he  endeavoured  to  br^ ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not,  he  (Mr.  McClelland)  went 
into  a  neighbouring  house  and  asked  for  an  axe  or  a  hatchet,  which  having  obtained,  he  cut  up  the  board  and  put 
it  into  the  fire,  and  having  asked  for  a  pair  of  bellows,  he  (Mr.  M'Clelland)  blew  up  the  fire  till  the  fragment* 
of  it  were  consumed." 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary,  says : — ^ 

"  In  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  through  your  hands,  has  any  intimation  of  extraordinary  violence 
committed  on  school-houses  or  schoolmaaters  been  brought  \mder  your  notice  1 — ^There  have  been  many  instances, 
and  from  an  early  date. 

"  Will  you  state  any  particular  cases  of  that  nature  ? — In  the  year  1832,  which  was  the  year  after  the  Board 
was  formed,  the  Dromlee  school-house  in  the  county  of  Down  was  wrecked  by  the  violence  of  a  mob,  and,  as  I 
understood  from  the  Inspector's  report,  the  day  or  iumiediately  after  a  political  meeting  had  been  held  in  the 
neighbourhood;  in  January  of  the  year  1834  the  Dressage  school-house  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  burnt 
down ;  in  the  September  of  1835  the  Beltoney  National  school-house  in  the  county  of  l^rone  was  burnt  down ; 
in  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1835  the  Aamaloughy  National  school-house  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was 
wrecked.  There  were  other  schools  which  were  not  destroyed,  but  closed  because  of  the  intimidation  frt>m 
collected  mobs  of  people — ^namely,  Laymere,  Clinty,  Galgom,  and  Bridge-end,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
Drummaway  in  the  county  of  Down.  I  have  also  letters  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Corbolly  National 
school.  County  of  Tyrone,  stating  that  violence  was  used  with  regard  to  the  schoolmaster  there,  to  induce  him 
to  discontinue  the  school  and  to  prevent  the  children  from  attending  it.  There  is  another  case  of  intimidation 
with  respect  to  the  Upper  Tannybrake  school  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1834 ;  the 
teacher  of  this  school  was  beaten,  and  notices  of  a  threatening  nature  were  posted  up.  The  teacher,  however, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  the  person  who  assaulted  him,  being  found  guilty,  waa 
condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment." 

This  opposition  continued  until  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  and  the  Board. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  was  not  less  strenuous. 
Mr.  Carlile  declares  that  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Board  were  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment : — ^ 

"  You  mentioned  that  the  sjrstem  of  the  Board  has  met  with  great  opposition  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  you  state  from  what  quarter  that  opposition  has  proceeded  ? — ^It  has  proceeded  from  various  quarters  ; 
chiefly,  I  think,  from  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment ;  they  have  been  the  greatest  opponents  to  it 

"  Have  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Church  given  any  opposition  to  it  ? — ^There  was,  in  their  names,  a 
document  issued — whether  it  really  came  from  them  or  not  I  cannot  say — but  there  was  a  document  issued 
wit^  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  Establishment,  printed  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
April,  1832,  which  was  very  much  calculated  to  prevent  the  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  acceding  to  the 
system. 

"  What  does  the  paper  profess  to  be  ? — *  The  undersigned  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  having  taken  into  their  consideration,  with  a  solicitude  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject> 
the  system  of  National  education  recently  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  for  adoption  in  Ireland, 
submit  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses,  the  following  observations  with  regard  to  it*  They  are 
observations  on  the  National  system  of  education,  and  *they  recommend  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
dioceses  to  endeavour  to  support  the  schools,  now  under  their  management,  by  such  means  as  they  may  them- 
selves possess,  and  with  such  assistance  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  trusting  in  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  on  their  humble  endeavoui-s  to  work  unmixed  good,  even  if  it  should  be  within  a  more  confined- 
circle,  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  support  of  a  system  which  is  exposed  to  many  just  objections,  and  which, 
as  it  shoidd  seem,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  ojf  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy 
without  a  compromise  of  Protestant  principles,  and  without  retarding  the  progress  of  Scriptural  knowledge, 
which  is  now  making  large  advances  in  Ireland.*  Purporting  to  be  signed  by  seventeen,  I  think,  of  the 
bishopa'* 

He  goes  on  to  explain : — 

"  There  haa  been  very  considerable  opposition,  in  collecting  large  meetings,  and  making  violent  speeches 
against  us,  and  there  have  been  in  some  instances  combination  of  landlords  to  discourage  their  tenantry  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  schools.  There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  violence  was 
used  with  respect  to  our  schools  j  in  one  case  a  school-house  burnt,  and  in  another  instance  ransacked,  and 
the  miaster  forced  out,  masters  beaten,  and  other  acts  of  violence  of  similar  description.  I  have  a  list  of  eight 
or  ten  schools  that  have  been  attacked. 

"  Do  you  recollect  an  instance,  about  1832,  of  a  resolution  come  to  against  the  schools : — '27th  April,  1832. 
At  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Josiah 
Girder,  esq..  Grand  Master,  in  the  ciiaii*,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  (inter  alia) — 1st. 
That  afi  Protestants  we  reprobate  the  new  system  of  National  education,  and  that  we  will  not  listen  to  any 
pastor  whoin  we  see  to  encoui^age  it,  or  whom  we  know  to  approve  of  itT — ^That  was  sent  to  us,  but  by  whom 
I  cannot  now  recollect** 

Mr.  Cross  mentions  iiiat  in  Bel&st  the  question  was  made  politics^ : — r^ 

**  The  triumph,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  friends  of  the  Bible  over  infidels  and  Papists  who  supported  the 
National  system  of  education,  was  celebrated  in  the  Belfast  Conservative  Society  on  a  subsequent  evening ;  a 
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^tt«t  was  prepared  for  the  ocoaaion,  and  a  violent  speeoli  ilelivered  to  commemorate  the  victory  whid(i  thj^      16311-^ 
friends  of  the  Bible  had  obtained  that  day  in  preventing  the  connexion  of  the  Brown-steeet  School  wiUi  th§  ^ — 

Board  of  Education ;  that  is  a  fact  which  I  believe  can  be  proved." 

When  Dean  Burgh  had  placed  the  Ballinrobe  school  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  Dr.  Trench,  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  under  date  "The  Palace  of  Tuam,  4tl^  cenaurwiof  " 
February,  1832/'  remonstrated  in  the  following  terms : — *  ^  Tnmch, 

"  At  your  ordination  yon  have  solemnly  engaged  *  to  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive   Archbishop  of 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's  holy  word.'  Tuam, 

*'  How  then  can  you,  in  perfect  consisteincy  with  your  principles  and  obligation  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  «o  ready  with  idl  faithful  diligence  to  hamish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's  Word,  as  you  so  solemnly  engaged  to  he  Kt  your  ordination, 
subscribe  to  and  adopt  a  system  of  education  for  your  people  from  which  must  be  banished  even  a  suspicion  of 
prosely^ism,  and  which  enjoins  that  *  the  most  scntpiUous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils,'  and  which  professes  *  to  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions'  ] 

"Is  this,  I  would  ask,  sl  faithful  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  religion  you  profess,  and  to  which  articles 
you  have  subscribed  1  Is  it,  I  would  ask.  Christian  charity,  not  only  not  to  interfere  to  rescue  the  immortal 
souls  of  poor  Koman  Catholics  from  those  doctrines  which  you  have  declared  to  be  superstitious  a/nd  idolatrous, 
but  to  subscribe  to  a  system  under  which  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  instil  into  their  minds  those  very  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  doctrines  1  And  is  this  a  due  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  solemn  engagement  into 
*which  you  entered  at  your  ordination,  *  to  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's  holy  Word'  ? 

"At  your  ordination  you  have  engaged  reverently  to  obey  youi"  ordinary  and  other  chief  ministers  to  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  and  government  over  you  ;  and  when  you  were  collated  to  your  benefice  of  Ballinrobe 
you  solemnly  swore  that  *  you  would  pay  true  and  canonical  obedience  to  me  and  my  successors  in  all  things 
lawful  and  honest'  If  then  it  be  not  my  lawful  and  honest  command  to  one  of  my  clergy  *  to  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing' — ^this  effigy  of  a  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion— I  know  not  what  is ;  and  under  such  impression  I  command  you  (I  use  this  word  although  not  consonant 
to  my  feeling,  because  it  is  the  one  used  in  the  oath  which  you  have  taken,)  to  quit  a  connexion  which,  for  the 
reason  I  have  given,  is  unhallowed ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  education  for  your  people  upon  which  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  can  alone  hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  founded  upon  the  whole 
unmutilated  Bible ;  a  system  which  I  know  by  experience  the  Roman  Catholics  can  receive^  do  receive,  and 
rejoice  in  receiving, 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  temporal  penalty  awaits  the  minister  who  in  such  case  resists  *  the  powers  that 
be,*  and  thu^  violates  his  sacred  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  his  superior ;  nor  indeed  am  I  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  to  say  that  in  its  eyes  su^h  may  be  considered  my  lawful  and  honest  command  ; 
but  were  I  to  venture  to  judge  of  you  by  myself,  I  solemnly  protest  before  God  I  could  attach  to  it  no  other 
sense  to  satisfy  my  conscience ;  and,  taking  the  whole  case  in  its  plain  and  simple,  and  unsophisticated  and 
disinterested  meaning,  I  would  leave  it  to  a  Christian  conscience  whether  he  can  otherwise  interpret  it.  The 
Lord  direct  and  guide  you.     Amen." 

Dean  Murray  adds  that  all  the  clergy  upon  full  knowledge  concur  with  the 
Archbishop  : — ^ 

"They  knew  that  the  schools  were  very  much  disapproved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam? — Yes ;  and  by 
every  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  as  far  as  I  know. 

"  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  who  are  opposed  to  the  schools  induce  you  to  think 
that  they  are  very  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  National  system  1 — I  tlunk  if  they  know  anything  in  the  world  ^^^^^^ 
they  know  the  rules  of  the  National  system  right  welL 

The  Kev.  G.  R.  Gildea,  of  Kilmain,  county  Mayo,  includes  the  landlords  among  other 
Protestant  opponents  of  the  Board  : — ' 

"  Almost  throughout  the  whole  county  have  not  the  Protestant  clergy  set  their  faces  against  having  any   and  the  l«nd- 
oommunication  wiOi  the  National  schools  ? — ^They  have  no  communication  with  themu  lords. 

"  And  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  1 — It  is  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  tibat  influences  them  in  the  least. 

*'  The  Protestant  clergy  being  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  system,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  landlords 
being  opposed  to  it,  do  you  thii^  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  patronage  of  the  school  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priests  1 — I  think  it  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

*'  Would  not  they  be  to  blame  if  they  did  not  take  it  1 — Judging  from  their  own  principles  I  think  they 
would." 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  proved  their  sincerity  by  maintaining  theii-  own  Protestants 
schools.     Mr.  Carlile  attributes  to  this  circumstance  the  small  number  of  Protestant  ofST^"^^ 
])upil8  in  Natioujal  schools  > — * 

"  1336.  Mr.  Gladstone. — ^Y^u  stated,  in  a  i-ecent  answer,  that  you  did  not  infer  that  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion were  hostile  to  the  system  from  the  small  number  of  Protestant  children  to  be  found  in  the  schools  ;  how 
would  yon  accoimt  for  the  absence  of  the  poor  Protestant  children  from  your  schools ;  would  you  account  for 
it  by  the  fact  that  they  are  already  sufficiently  provided  for  in  other  schools  1 — Chiefly  from  the  fiwrt  that  they 
are  already  provided  for  in  other  schools.  I  have  stated  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eb- 
tabli^ment  are  hostile  to  the  Board,  for  various  reasons,  which  they  have  avowed.  They  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  withdraw  Protestant  children  from  our  schools,  and  they  have  schools  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
can  very  easily  educate  the  com]>arativoly  small  number  of  poor  Protestants  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
provinces. 

"  1337.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  a  number  of  poor  Protestant  parents  who  withhold  their  children 
from  the  schools  through  prepossessions  against  the  schools,  bi;t  that  they  act  not  so  much  from  their  own  con- 
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'  lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  921.  •  Ibid,,  p.  1061. 

4  Commons*  Committee,  1837. 
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proiielytism  as 
a  dutv. 


Protestant 
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National 
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municate with 
the  Board. 


The  Protestant 
laitj  dis- 
approve and 
oppose  as 
strongly  as 
their  clergj-. 


Their  chief 
objections. 


Tiction  as  from  the  influence  of  Protestant  clergymen  1 — I  think  a  veiy  large  number  of  the  poorer  Protestants 
withhold  their  children  under  the  influence  of  theii-  own  clergy,  and  of  the  gentry  and  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  of  whom  are  also  hostile  to  the  system. 

"  1338.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant  parents,  with  I'efei'ence  to  schools  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  are  derived  from  the  Protestant  clergymen  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  that  the  opinions 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents  are  derived  from  Roman  Catholic  priests  1 — I  should  think  the  opinion  and  conduct 
of  Protestant  parents  is  influenced  in  that  respect  quite  as  much  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  by 
their  landlords  and  the  gentry  in  tha  neighbourhood,  as  are  the  Roman  Catholics  by  Roman  Catholic  priests.*' 

The  Rev.  G.  Dwyer  affirms  that  these  circumstances  had  led  to  a  line  of  demarcation 
more  distinct  than  ever  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  : — ^ 

"  Did  the  Protestant  clergyman  attend  tliat  school  1 — ^No,  he  did  not ;  the  Pi-otesfcant  clergyman  had  a  Pro- 
testant school  that  was  considered  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  is  to 
be  lamented,  the  line  of  demaix»,tion  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  lately  having  been  drawn  so  much 
more  distinctly  than  it  was." 

Into  their  schools  the  Protestant  landlords  and  clergy  succeeded  in  drawing  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  *^  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Carlile,  ''  a  vast  influence  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  all  Protestant  institutions ;  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find  that 
they  should  succeed  in  bringing  children  to  their  schools."*  Proselytism  by  means  of 
schools  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen,  as  Dean  Burgh  experienced  in 
his  own  case  : — ' 

"  Will  you  mention  what  is  the  general  impression  you  have  i^eceived  of  the  causes  which  have  led  some 
persons  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  "National  system  of  education] — I  was  found  fault  with,  and  one  of  the 
grounds  was,  the  absence  of  proselytism  from  the  National  system,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Protestant  clergymen  to  endeavour  to  proselyte. 

"  Was  it  then  distinctly  avowed  tbat  the  object  of  education  was  to  proselyte  the  children  1 — It  was  impressed 
upon  me  in  consequence  of  the  obligations  of  our  engaging  that  we  wUl  endeavour  to  drive  away  all  erroneous 
doctrines  from  the  Church.  I  replied  to  that,  I  considered  the  way  to  do  that  was  by  holding  up  the  Light  of 
Truth,  and  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  in  all  cases. 

"  You  were  found  fault  with  by  whom  ? — I  have  a  great  objection  to  mention  names,  unless  it  is  my  duty ; 
but  if  it  is  considered  imperative  on  me  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

"  Was  it  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ?— It  was." 

So  far  was  the  objection  to  National  schools  carried  that  parochial  clergymen  would 
neither  enter  them  nor  hold  communication  with  the  Board  even  when  abuses  came  to 
theii;  knowledge.     The  Rev.  A.  B.  Rowan  testifies  to  this  effect : — ^ 

"  You  are  understood  to  state  that  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  county  of  Kerry  have  set  theii*  faces  against 
this  system  ;  that  you  yourself  never  examined  the  National  school,  even  in  your  own  parish,  till  last  January ; 
and  that  the  other  gentleman  that, went  with  you  in  another  parish  to  see  the  school  had  never  before  been^  in 
the  school  in  his  parish  ] — No ;  we  object  to  the  principle. 

"  So  that  even  abuses  that  might  have  been  remedied  by  mentioning  them  to  the  Board  you  thought  it 
your  conscientious  duty  not  to  attempt  to  remeily  1 — ^We  did  not  think  it  right  to  help  them  to  work  a  bad 
principle. 

"  Are  all  the  schools  you  have  mentioned  in  that  predicament,  viz.,  that  they  avo  situated  in  parishes  the 
clergymen  of  which  have  set  their  faces  against  them  t — ^Yes. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  working  of  the  system  have  you  examined  any  schools  in  parishes  in  which  the 
Protestant  clei-gy  do  not  set  tlieii*  faces  against  them  ?-— I  do  not  know  any  such  schools  in  my  part  of  the 
country." 

Dean  Dawson  considers  it  contrary  to  duty  to  attend  a  National  school : — * 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  would  be  violating  his  duty  if  he  attended  the  National 
schools  ? — I  should  conceive  that  I  was  violating  my  own  duty  if  I  did." 

Among  the  Protestant  laity  opposition  was  as  general  as  among  the  clergy,  as  Dr. 
Elrington  bears  witness  : — * 

**  1981.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  the  Protestant  laity  in  Ireland  approve,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  or  disapprove  of  the  system  1 — I  think  they  disapprove. 

"  1982.  Do  you  speak  of  the  great  body  of  Protestant  laymen  1 — I  do  3  I  think  the  great  body  of  them  do 
disapprove  of  it." 

And  Mr.  Robinson  : — ^ 

"  5758.  Lord  Stanley, — My  question  referred  to  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  not  Presbyterians  i 

I  think  I  answered  that  question,  and  stated,  the  opposition  was  fully  as  powerful  and  strong  on  the  part  of 

the  lay  members  of  the  Established  Church  as  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  I  think  the  clergy  did  not  lead 
the  way  in  the  opposition  the  system  has  met. 

"  5759.  You  mean  to  say,  you  think  the  clergy  did  not  put  themselves  forward,  and  become  leaders  in 
the  opposition  to  the  system  % — Certainly  not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

"  5760.  Viscount  Ebrington.— The  Protestant  landownera  and  gentry  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  as  much 
opposed  to  it  as  the  clergy? — Yes,  I  think  in  general  they  have." 

The  Protestant  party  objected  to  the  '^  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures**  and  the  admis- 


»  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  1241. 

»  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  907. 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1981. 

«  (Commons'  Committee,  qq. ;  1841-2,  3600,  7641 


«  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1346. 
Ibid,,  p.  818.  •  Ibid.,  p.  948. 

7  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  5758. 
Loixls'  Committe.^  (1837),  p.  272. 
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sion  of  the  priest ;"  they  condemned  the  Scripture  extracts  ;*  they  have  ''no  confidence     i6d2-2. 
in  tlie  Board,"^  which  was  regarded  as  ''establishing  Popery,  and  promoting  infidelity;"*        — 
they  insisted  upon  the  "inculcation  of  Scriptural  truth,"*  and  upon  the  "reading  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  by  all  pupils  as  a  condition  of  education,  sine  qun  non  ;"* 

**  Do  you  think  that  general  education  is  impossible  upon  the  principle  of  united  instruction  1-  -I  think  it  is 
quite  impossible,  in  any  system  of  education  where  the  clerg3rman  cannot  go  into  every  school,  and  take  the 
Woixi  of  God  when  he  pleases,  and  instruct  the  children  upon  it. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  system  you  would  join  of  general  education? — No,  I  am  not;  I  see  so 
many  objections  to  all  that  have  been  started. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  the  Protestants  should  have  their  own  schools 
for  them,  and  the  Catholics  theirs  for  them  ? — ^I  confess  that  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  see  myself. 

"  That  would  be  more  advantageous  to  both  parties  1 — I  think  it  would."® 


In  some  instances  there  was  a  combination  of  landlords  to  discourage  their  tenantry  some  landlords 
from  sending  their  children  to  the  schools.  The  Inspectors  reported  instances  of  land-  refuse  w^s  for 
lords  refusing  to  give  ground  for  school-houses.     Mr.  CarUle  says  : — • 

**  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  clergyman — he  signs  himself  as  Vicar  of  Errigle  Glebe,  Aughnaclay — ^in 
which  he  transmits  to  us  resolutions  that  were  entered  into  by  several  landed  proprietors,  in  which  they  declared 
their  determination  not  to  give  encouragement  to  their  tenantry  who  shall  send  their  children  to  schools 
connected  with  the  Board  ;  tbis  is  a  printed  copy  which  I  have  of  them.  The  letter  came  to  us  before  the 
printed  copy,  by  which  the  clergyman  intimated  to  the  Board  that  he  was  connected  with  it.  The  resolutions 
communicated  to  us  in  that  letter  have  been  printed  and  circulated  in  a  handbill : — '  We,  the  resident  landed 
proprietors  of  the  parish,  Errigle  Trough,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  declare — 1st,  That  we  view  with  regret 
thjB  practical  working  of  tlie  new  Board  of  Education  in  this  parish ;  though  we  have  ever  eii30ui*aged  and 
promoted  a  system  in  which  all  denominations  did  willingly  unite,  we  find  our  schools  opposa J,  a  suspicion 
thrown  on  our  motives,  an  unusual  disunion  produced,  and  a  rival  influence  upheld,  which  claim  more  than  we 
can  concede — 2nd,  that  regarding  the  pure  Word  of  God  as  the  only  ground  on  which  all  parties  as  Christians 
can  meet,  we  deem  it  dangerous,  in  an  age  of  iri-eligion  and  infidelity,  to  throw  aside  that  Word,  or  even 
weaken  its  influence  ;  we  therefoi'e  declare  that  none  of  our  tenantry  will  receive  encouragement  from  us  who 
are  opposed  to  schools  founded  on  a  i*eligious  basis.  We  look  for  moral  and  religious  men  ;  we  value  in  them 
knowledge  with  piinciple,  and  would  give  a  view  of  God's  Word  to  the  industrious  and  poor.*  "^ 

"  You  read  a  statement  some  time  ago  of  a  meeting  of  the  landed  gentry  of  a  parish  who  declared  against 
the  system  of  National  Education,  and  endeavoured,  in  a  ceiiiain  degree,  to  intimidate  theii*  tenants  ;  have  you 
any  other  instance  of  that  kind  to  state,  or  is  that  the  only  one  ? — It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one,  but  I 
cannot  state  all  the  instances.  We  have  had  instances  in  Inspectors*  re}X)rts  of  landlords  refusing  to  give 
gi-ound  for  school-houses,  and  otherwise  opposing  the  Board.  I  have  before  me  letters  to  that  effect,  received 
since  my  arrival  in  London,  but  which,  perhaps,  it  would  scarcely  be  proi>er  to  bring  forward,  because  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  cases  by  our  Inspectors.*'® 

Bishop  Denvir  says  : — 

"  8733.  Lord  FiiigaU. — ^Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  land  on 
which  to  build  schools  from  a  lay  j>roprietor  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  am  too  well  enabled  to  answer 
affirmatively  to  that  question ;  but  I  trust  the  committee  will  not  ask  me  to  mention  names.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  people,  remains  to  Roman 
be  noticed.     In  presenting  the  new  plan  of  education  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  ^Y^"*^tei 
Stanley  had  said: — ^'It  was  evident  that  as  the  Catholics  formed  five-sixths  of  the  represc^oiT 
population  of  that  country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly  appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  '^®  ^^**^' 
of  five  CathoUcs  to  one  Protestant."    Yet,  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Board,  only  two 
were  Roman  Catholics.     Mr.  Carlile  acknowledged  the  inequaUty  of  representation  at 
the  Board :— '** 

"  1393.  Chahtiiaiu — Do  you  conceive  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  dissatisfied  when  an 
aix^hbishop  of  theirs  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  their  persuasion  were  upon  that  Board? — I  should  think  they  had 
more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  the  others,  because  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Board  is  smaller. 

"  1445.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towai-ds  the  Establishment  ? — I  think  so. 

"  1446.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towaixls  the  Establishment,  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  to  be  educated  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  comparatively  small  minority  must  be  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  there  should  be  three  Protestant  members  upon  the  Boaixl  and  only  two  Roman  Catholics  ? 
—It  was  under  that  feeling  that  I  said  the  Roman  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  Board  than  the  other  denominations." 

Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  raised  no  opposition,   as  the  same  Commissioner  tells  the  yet  raised  no 
House  of  Commons : —  opposition, 

"  1363.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — Do  you  consider  the  Roman  Catholics  are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  % — I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  they  have  not  objected  to  it." 

And  the  House  of  Lords  : — " 

"  Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clei-gy  in  Ireland  \ — I  have  not 
found  any  opposition  from  them. 

»  Commons*  Committee,  q.  1836 ;  and  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  11.     *  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1844. 
»  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  268.  -•  Ibid,,  p.  565.  »  Ibid,,  pp.  597,  606,  819. 

*  See  Dean  Dawson's  Evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  958. 
1  Lords'  Committer  1837,  p.  44.  «  Ibid,,  p.  46.  »  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 

'•  Commons'  Committee,  1837.  **  Lords*  Committee,  1837,  p.  I(». 
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jg32«4,  "  Not  in  the  province  of  (Jtmnaught,  where  there  are  fewer  applications  made? — No. 

- "  You  do  not  attribute  the  small  number  of  applications  to  that  reason? — No ;  I  think  the  small  number  of 

applications  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  cannot  contribute  the  one-third  to  the  expense  of  build- 
ing of  school-rooms ;  we  have  had  repeated  intimations  that  that  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
in  many  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  coimtry  ;  that  they  cannot  collect  the  one-third  of  t^e  expense  of  the  building 
which  is  required  by  the  Board." 

In  proof  of  the  acquiescence  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  Board  appended  to  their  report 
for  1839,  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle,  who  in  1831  was  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  :  — 

as  proved  by  "  CoPY  of  a  CiRCULAB  Letteu  addressed  by  a  late  Roman  Catholic  prelate  to  the  clergy  under  him,  upon  the 

Bishop  Doyle's  fiiN-t  announcement  of  the  National  system  of  education. 

letter  of  1881.  ,,  Carlow,  December  26,  1831. 

"You  have  been  made  accpuuut^d,  thi-ough  advertisements  in  the  public  newspapers,  with  an  outline  of  the 
plan  or  terms  on  which  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Lish  people,  will  be  dispensed. 

"  These  terms  had  been  long  sought  for,  by  repeated  applications  to  Government,  and  by  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  at  length,  witli  uiiich  difficidty,  been  obtained.  They  are  not  perhaps  the  very  best  which 
could  be  devised,  but  they  arc^  well  suited  to  the  especial  circumstances  of  this  distracted  country.  They  provide 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  by  their  respective  pastors,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
them,  as  often  as  those  pastors  can  deem  it  necessary.  This  instruction  shall  be  given  on  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week,  and  may  begiveu,  as  I  hope  it  will,  every  day. 

"The  school-house,  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense,  is  to  be  secured  to  the  public.  This  is  all  the  Commis- 
sioners require,  and  this  is  just,  nay,  it  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  guard  against  individual  rapacity. 

"  The  Commissioners  claim  to  have  control  over  the  books  to  be  used  in  schools.  This  appears  an  assumption 
from  which  evil,  as  well  as  good,  might  follow.  It  is  good,  that  useless  or  immoral  books  be  utterly,  and  by 
authority,  excluded.  This  precaution  is  idle  in  our  i-egard,  but  it  may  not  be  so  elsewhere,  and  *  Law,*  says 
the  apostle  *  is  placed  not  for  the  just  man,  but  for  the  unjust.'  It  gives  no  trouble  to  the  man  who  acts  pro- 
perly ;  it  gives  pain  and  brii^gs  punishment  only  to  him  who  omits  or  transgresses  his  duty. 

"  This  assumption  would  produce  evil  if  the  Commissioners  sought  to  corrupt  the  education  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  defy  them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  were  so  minded ;  but  they  are  not.  Then*  purpose  is  upright ;  their  views 
are  to  promote  education,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  and  to  preserve  full  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 
Should  bad  men  succeed  to  the  present  Commissioners,  and  attempt  to  corrupt  the  education  of  youth,  we  are 
not  dumb  dogs  who  know  not  how  to  bark  ;  we  can  guard  our  flocks,  and  do  so  easily  by  the  simple  pi'ocess  of 
excluding  the  Commissioners  and  their  books  and  agents  from  our  schools.  We  might,  by  doing  so,  forfeit  the 
aid  which  they  would,  if  the  supposition  were  realized,  be  entitled  to  withhold,  but  in  withholding  it  they  would 
be  answerable  to  Parliament,  to  w]iich  we  also  would  have  access. 

"The  lesson  on  Christian  charity  which  the  Commissioners  wish  to  have  inculcated  is  one  dear  to  our  hearts  ; 
I  hope  they  will  have  it  printed  as  a  heading  to  all  their  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  and  placed  as  a  fi:x)ntispiece 
to  all  their  books. 

"  The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  be  employed  be  provided  from  some  model  school, 
with  a  certificate  of  their  com[>eteucy,  will  aid  us  in  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge- 
schools,  and  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  of  those  only. 

"  The  power  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  to  fine,  suspend,  or  remove  teachers  is  somewhat  exorbitant,  but 
the  exercise  of  it  might,  in  certain  cases,  where  religious  differences  or  religious  parties  arose,  be  salutary.  If 
this  power  were  exercised  to  tlie  detriment  of  any  well-conducted  school,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  we  have  the 
same  remedy  against  its  exeixsise  that  we  could  resort  to  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  improper  books ;  this 
claim,  therefore,  is  not  one  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  object. 

"  During  the  many  years  in  which  education  has  been  in  this  country  a  source  of  religious  dissension,  our 
school-houses  have  been  built,  and  generally  attached  to  our  places  of  worship,  whilst  the  school-houses  built  by 
Parliamentary  aid,  have  been  raised  in  detached  places. 

"  Some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine  education  and  have  only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two  ; 
not  so  at  present,  and  time  only  can  effect  that  imion  which  has  hitherto  been  prevented  at  great  sacrifice,  and 
at  great  expense.  I  notice  this,  that  you  may  be  enabled,  in  your  application  or  reply  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  point  out  the  true  and  very  suflicient  reason,  why  in  these  dioceses  so  well  supplied  with  school-houses,  fe^r 
I'equisitions  for  aid  to  assist  schools  can,  as  yet,  be  made  in  that  joint  manner,  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Clergymen,  which  the  Commissioners  so  justly  recommend. 

"  Having  premised  this  much,  I  now  beg  you  will,  without  unnecessary  delay,  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
before  mentioned,  for  aid,  whether  to  build  or  to  furnish,  or  to  support,  as  the  case  may  warrant,  each  of  your 
parochial  schools." 

They  at  first  In  general  they  received  the  new  system  willingly.  Dr.  CroUy ,  Koman  CathoUc  Bishop 
receired  it.  ^f  Down  and  Coniior,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  placed  his  school  in  Belfast  under 
the  Board,  immediately  after  it  was  formed.*  But  Dr.  MacHale,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  denounced  it,  the  Christian  Brothers,  except  as  to  the  sdbool  at 
Ennistymon,  soon  witlidrew  from  connexion,  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  a  clergjrman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  informs  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  1837  it  is  falling  mto  disfavour : — ^ 

"  Then  do  you  believe  that  the  system  is  getting  out  of  favour  with  the  Koman  Catholics  ? — I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  system  has  not  been  latterly  viewed  with  so  much  favour  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  as  it  was.     I 
have  had  some  opportunities  of  knowing  it  with  reference  to  National  schools.     It  put  me  upon  asking  the 
question  in  several  instances.     I  asked,  *  How  was  the  school  supported  before  the  Board  was  established  1 '     I 
crcwdi8"*tis-     was  told,  by  public  subscriptions  and  charity  sermons.     I  asked,  *  Are  the  subscriptions  and  charity  sermons 
Ogd.  as  liberal  now  as  they  have  been  before  ? '  and  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  school  that 

they  had  become  connected  with  the  Board  ;  *  the  people  and  subscribers  now  think  that  we  are  receiving 
public  money,  and  therefore  they  withhold  the  subscriptions  that  they  freely  gave  us  before.* 

"  Was  it  from  the  masters  of  the  schools  that  you  heard  tliis  ?— This  was  from  the  senior  master  of  tji© 

»  Lords'  Committoo  (IS.^i).  q.  8604.  '  Lords*  Committe^e  (1837),  p.  1247.         -^ 
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school  in  Lombard-street,  Galway.     In  many  other  instances  I  afterwards  obtained  the  same  answer.     The      1832-4. 
Bchoofanajiter  of  Athy  parish  told  me  that  the  school  was  worth  to  him  £80  a  year  before  it  was  connected  with  -^ — 

the  Board,  and  that  it  was  not  then  worth  £30  a  year. 

"  Where  is  Athy  ? — In  the  county  of  Kildare ;  it  is  one  of  the  Assize  towns  of  Kildare. 

"  Then  yon  thini  that  the  system  is  getting  into  disrepute  with  the  Roman  ( Jatholics  ? — So  far  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  it. 

"  With  the  Koman  Catholic  schoolmasters  ? — ^With  the  Roman  Catholic  mastei-s  e8j)eoially,  and  the  patrons.  The 
public  money  being  applied,  it  was  conceived  that  what  was  given  by  the  public  was  sufficient,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  have  fallen  off  in  consequence. 

' "  Do  you  think  it  is  getting  out  of  favour  with  the  Roman  Catholic  i)opuhitioii  i — I  do,  as  fai^  as  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Roman  Catholic  population  goes ;  and  it  is  extensive.** 

Thus  the  National  system,  though  justly  described  by  it«  author  as  "  capable  of  great  The  new 
flexibility,  so  that  it  may  be  managed^  locally  by  the  patrous  of  different  persuasions,"  no^x^^ 
yet  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction.    It  was  violated  on  both  sides,  according  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson: — ^ 

"  7193.  Mr.  Shaw, — ^You  have  already  stated  that  in  the  schools  to  which  your  attention  was  particularly 
directed,  you  found,  as  you  conceived,  no  proofs  of  the  system  of  the  National  Board  producing  united  educa- 
tion, but  that  you  did  find  many  instances  where  there  were  in  one  school  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  violated 
very  few  Protestants ;  and  in  another  school  you  foimd  a  number  of  Protestants,  and  very  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics I — Just  so. 

"  7194.  Taking  the  schools  which  have  a  great  preponderance  of  Protestant  children  in  attendance,  and  next  by  R  C. 
those  which  have  a  gi*eat  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  attendance,  do  you  conceive  that  either 
in  one  or  the  other  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  strictly  adhered  to  1 — No ;  I  fomul  vei-y  considei*able  departures 
from  the  rules  of  the  Board." 

And  Rev.  G.  R.  Gildea :— ' 

"  With  respect  to  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  did  you  find  the  i-ules  ol*  the  Board  strictly  attended  to  1  by  R.  C 
— ScajTcely  at  all,  and  never,  almost,  in  the  country  districts. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  teaching  the  Catechism  at  times  appointed  for  general  instruction  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
do  not  think  I  visited  any  school  in  a  country  district  in  which  I  did  not  find  religious  books  at  the  time  of 
general  instruction. 

"  Were  all  the  teachers  in  all  those  forty  schools  Roman  Catholics  ? — ^Yes. 

"  Did  you  ascertain  that  1 — ^Yes. 

"  And  all  the  children  ?— Not  all." 

Mr.  T.  Stewart  relates  his  experience  in  King's  Inns-street  school,  DubUn : — * 

"  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  respecting  the  religion  of  the  children  that  attended  there  1 — The  question  I 
asked  them  was,  were  there  any  Protestants  in  the  school ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  believed  there  were, 
but  that  they  made  no  inquiry  as  to  what  religion  they  were. 

"  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  taught  them  all  alike  ? — ^They  did." 

And  the  Rev.  G.  Dwyer  more  generally : — * 

'*  Did  you  find  many  instances  of  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  the  National  schools  that  you 
visited  1—1  did. 

"  Wha4)  class  of  violations ;  did  you  find  religious  instruction  going  on  at  the  time  that  was  devoted  to 
general  instruction ) — I  found  in  most  of  the  schools  belonging  to  monks  and  nuns  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  instruction  in  religion  occupied  them  almost  entirely ;  that  it  was  the 
principal  matter.  There  were  no  hours,  no  periods  that  I  went  into  the  school,  that  I  did  not  find  them  occu- 
pied -with  the  general  catechism,  copies  of  which  I  have  here." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  m.p.,  specifies  instances : — * 

"  I  can  state  some  facts,  allowing  it  to  be  understood  that  those  facts  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  by  Presby- 
reasons  which  weighed  upon  my  mind.  I  foimd,  in  my  examination  of  the  schools  in  Ulster,  that  it  generally  terians. 
d^>eiided  upon  the  patrons  of  the  school  what  the  character  of  the  school  was,  and  that  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  Board  depended  in  like  manner  upon  the  patrons  and  the  masters  of  the  schools.  For  example,  I 
foiindy  where  the  patrons  of  the  schools  were  Presbyterians,  there  the  Scripture  extracts  were  in  use,  but 
where  the  patrons  were  Roman  Catholics  I  did  not  find  the  Scripture  extracts  to  be  in  the  same  use.  I  foimd 
two  schools  in  Armagh,  one  of  them  the  Charlemont  National  school  I  found  there  a  master,  a  Scotchman, 
a  Mr.  Johnston,  selected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  Presbyterian,  or  at  all  events  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  in  that  school  I  found  not  only  the  Scripture  extracts,  but  I  fotmd,  as  I  should  have  found  in  a 
school  in  Scotland,  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  though  it  was  then  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  upon  observing  that  it  was  scarcely  regular,  it  was  admitted  to  me  that  it  was  not  regular.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  visited  the  Armagh  National  school,  close  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Dr.  Crolly.  I  saw  of 
course  there  no  Bible,  and  I  was  merely  told  that  they  used  the  Scripture  extracts  ;  but  upon  inquiry  of  the 
master  I  was  told  by  him  that  whilst  he  was  master  of  the  Market  Hill  National  school  he  made  the  children 
read  the  Bible,  he  being  then  under  the  patronage  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  it  being  esteemed  desirable 
to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians.  I  was  informed  that  in  the  parish  of  Derryloran,  near  Cook's  Town,  that  the 
Scripture  extracts  were  not  formerfy  used  in  the  school,  not  till  a  very  recent  time,  because  the  children  thought 
it  a  loss  of  time  to  read  them.  That  school  was  under  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  two 
Roman  t]Jatholic  laymen.  In  the  Belfast  National  schools  I  was  informed  that  on  the  books  of  one  there  were 
a  thousand  children,  only  nine  of  whom  were  Protestants,  while,  at  the  Frederick -street  National  school  in  the 
sanie  town,  out  of  850  children  there  were  250  Roman  Catholics ;  and  in  that,  being  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  active  Scotch  schoolmaster,  I  found  that  the  Bible  or  the  Scripture  extmcts,  I  am  not  sure  which,  were 
read  from  two  to  three  o'clock  every  day.    I  was  informed  fuilher,  that  in  the  National  school  near  New  Mills, 

1  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  2390.  *  IlrUf. 

»  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  1120.  <  IbuJ.,  p.  1100. 
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which  is  managed  by  Pi^esbyteiiaus,  the  Bible  is  read,  and  that  all  the  books  of  the  Board  were  put  awaj  in 
the  drawer,  locked  up,  and  not  used.  I  further  heard  of  ten  schools  in  one  rural  deanery,  and  ^ose  schools 
being  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons  or  priests,  in  none  of  them  the  Scripture  lessons  were 
read ;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  heard  of  ten  schools  in  another  rural  deanery  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,  ttoee 
schools  being  imder  the  management  of  Presbyterian  patrons  or  clergymen.  It  was  firom  these  facts,  and  snch 
as  these,  that  I  came  to  my  conclusion.  Mr.  Price  stated,  with  regard  to  a  National  school  at  Balliboy,  King^s 
county,  he  found  the  Scripture  extracts  covered  with  dust,  and  never  used." 

Dr.  Ellington  concluded  a  combined  system  to  be  impracticable : — * 

"  2389.  Mr.  Shaw. — Upon  the  whole,  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  any  one  system  of  combined  education  prevailing  in  Ireland] — I  believe,  upon  that 
subject,  I  perfectly  agi-ee  with  Mr.  Baron  Foster  and  Mr.  Glassford,  in  the  last  letter  they  wi*ote  on  the  subject, 
in  which  they  stated  that  no  one  system  would  do  for  Ireland ;  that  no  one  system  could  be  rigidly  acted  upon, 
inflexibly  acted  upon,  in  Ireland." 

And  after  a  lon^  experience,  Mr.  Lewis  Mills,  Inspector  of  Kildare-place  Society,  and 
of  Erasmus  Smith  s  schools,  reached  the  same  conclusion  : — * 

"  I  am  bound  to  declare  this.  I  tave  had  now  eighteen  years*  practical  experience  of  the  schools  of  Ireland 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  in  anything  I  say  i-especting  the  schools  of  the  Board,  I  haAC  no 
earthly  object  but  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  strive  to  be  of  use  to  the  country,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
and  conviction,  that  no  one  system  of  education  whatever  will  answer  for  Ireland.     I  think  there  must  be  two." 

In  fact,  the  combination  was  often  merely  nominal,  as  Mr.  CarUle  repeats  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1837  : — 

"431.  Mr.  SJuiw, — Have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  an  answer  of  your  own,  in  your  evidence  before  the  Ckwi- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  found  in  p.  76  of  the  report,  question  2542,  is  in  these  terms — '  Have 
you  found  in  practice,  that  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  the  week  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  marked 
division  among  the  children  of  parents  of  different  i)ersuasions  V  Answer — *  That  is  a  practice  we  have  found 
considerable  objection  to  in  some  quarters.  The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  the  week  does  not  appear  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  matter  of  much  consequence  by  either  party,  and  most,  I  thmk,  would  rather  not  be  bound  to  it 
We  are  not,  however,  yet  prepared  to  recommend  its  discontinuance,  for  the  indifference  respecting  the  setting 
apart  of  a  day  for  religious  instruction  arises  partly  at  least  from  this  circumstance,  that  though  applications 
are  made  for  schools  by  persons  of  different  pei*suasions,  there  is  a  sort  of  understanding.  We  often  find  that 
the  schools  are  to  belong  to  one  of  the  denominations ;  that  it  is  to  be  the  priest's  school,  or  the  school  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  school  of  the  Protestant  dissenting  minister ;  and  that 
they  are  not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  each  minister  thus  having  his  school  in  his  own  management, 
he  is  satisfied  with  going  and  giving  religious  instruction  on  the  usual  days  of  teaching,  out  of  or  in  any  school 
hours,  and  does  not  care  for  having  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  instiniction.'  Do  you  still  abide  by  that 
answer? — I  do.  It  will  be  foimd,  in  point  of  practice,  precisely  as  I  have  here  stated ;  not  in  all  cases,  by 
any  means." 

Mr.  T.  Stewart  gives  the  House  of  Lords  an  example  from  Clondalkin : — ^ 

"  Are  both  those  schools  at  Clondalkiii  connected  with  the  2Tational  Board  1 — Both  of  them  ;  one  of  them  is 
in  the  monastery  of  the  monks  (Grand  Carmelites,  I  think),  and  the  other  ia  called  the  Parson's  schooL 

"  In  the  school  where  the  majority  were  Pix)testants,  was  the  Protestant  clergyman  favourable  or  unfetTourable 
to  the  National  system  P — He  is  favourable,  for  it  is  called  the  Parson's  school. 

"  Then  one  of  the  schools  was  called  the  Parson's  school,  and  the  other  tlie  Monks'  school  t — One  was  called 
the  Parson's  school,  and  I  believe  the  other  was  called  the  Monks'  schooL 

"  Both  receiving  aid  fix>m  the  State  1 — Both. 

"  Bid  you  understand  that  in  Clondalkin  there  was  one  school  called  the  Parson's  school,  in  which  there 
were  no  Homan  Catholics,  and  another  school  called  the  Monks'  school,  in  which  there  were  no  Protestants  ? — 
Yes." 

Identical  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bell : — ^ 

"  Did  you  direct  your  attention  specially  to  this  point,  whether  these  National  schools  have  fiiiled  or 
succeeded  in  giving  united  education  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  1 — ^I  did. 

"  What  was  the  general  result  1 — The  general  result  was  that  it  had  decidedly  failed. 

"  Were  there  many  schools  in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  Protestants  1 — Yes ;  there  were  no  Protestants  in 
nineteen  of  those  schools  which  I  visited." 

Mr.  Ingham,  m.p.,  while  expressing  a  favourable  judgment  up^on  the  National  schools, 
allows  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  they  produce  no  mixture  of  creeds  : — ^ 

"  In  the  south  and  the  west,  wherever  I  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  fully  satisfied  one  object  of  its 
institution,  namely,  that  it  was  giving  to  the  children,  ss  fax  bs  my  means  enabled  me  to  judge,  very  sound  useful 
education  ;  but  I  think,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  it  for  the  present  fails  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  object  for  which  it  was  instituted  ;  that  is,  the  bringing  the  children  of  different  religious  persuasioDS  as 
class  fellows  into  the  same  school.  I  found  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  with  perhaps  some  exoeptions, 
that  the  general  rule  was  that  the  schools  there  were  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catliolic  children  ;  but 
still  the  masters  seemed  to  be  conducting  themselves  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Whenever 
I  entered  I  found  the  children  attending  to  the  business  of  the  school  with  great  cheerfulness  and  ahunity  ;  I 
always  heard  some  portion  of  them  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  profiting  a  great  deal  by  tlie 
instruction  they  received." 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  speaks  of  all  parts  of  Ireland  : — ^ 

"  1  found  there  was  a  great  separation ;  generally,  that  where  the  patron  was  a  Protestant  there  were  few 
Boman  Catholics,  if  any,  attended,  and  the  whole  aspect  was  Protestant,  and  where  there  was  Roman  Cathc^c 

t  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  p.  2389.  •  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  648. 
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superintendence,  there  I  found  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  attendance,  and  there  waa  a  Roman  CathoKc  aapect      1832-4. 
about  the  whole.  .-^_ 

"  Will  you  state  whether  you  consider  the  system,  as  it  is  now  at  work,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  of  a  joint  education  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  ? — ^I  could  not  say,  from 
the  few  observations  I  was  able  to  make,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  likely  to  effect  the  object  of  a  joint  educa- 
tion. For  instance,  I  found  that  everywhere,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patronage,  the  children  were 
separated.  I  found  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which  there  were  schools  conducted  by  ^x)testant8  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  had  been  withdrawn ;  and  in  schools  where  the  predominating  influence  was  Roman  Cathcdic 
the  Protestant  children  were  for  the  most  part  withdrawn.  Therefore  I  could  not  say  that,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  it  has  tended  to  promote  the  object  of  a  joint  education. 

**  Did  you  see  anything  in  any  of  these  schools  which  would  induce  you  to  believe  that  if  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  inclined  to  co-operate  together,  and  if  the  Protestant  gentry  would 
superintend  the  schools  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  there  is  any  thing  that  would  prevent  its 
acting  as  a  system  of  joint  education  ? — I  never  saw  any  symptom  of  a  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  with  the 
Protestant  clergyman. 

"  No  one  case  ? — I  did  not  see  one. 

"  Was  not  the  principle  of  joint  instructioif  an  essential  feature  of  the  system  ] — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  A  chimcm, 
most  desirable  to  get  joint  instruction ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  object  is  at  present  a  chimera.     But  my  wish  is  to 
get  the  people  instructed  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  of  such  immense  moment  that  the  denize  ignorance  of  those 
millions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  who  are  oilherwise  placed  under  such  very  frightful  circumstances 
should  be  alleviated  by  any  means  in  our  power  which  are  consistent  with  principle." 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Robinson  states  that  National  schools  do  not  effect  combination, 
and  that  the  Resident  Commissioner's  figures  cannot  be  relied  on: — ^ 

"Few,  if  any,  of  the  National  schools  can  be  said  to  unite  the  childi-en  of  different  creeds  in  the  same  school 
for  most  of  the  schools  where  Protestants  are  in  attendance  are  of  as  sectarian  a  jcharacter  and  as  exclusive 
as  any  schools  can  be  conceived.  The  general  character  of  the  National  schools  in  the  county  of  Armagh  is 
that  they  are  either  exclusively  Protestant  or  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  There  may  be  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, but  that  is  the  general  rule. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  return  that  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Carlile  respecting  the  number  of  in  spite  of  the 
children  of  different  denominations  attending  the  National  schools  1 — ^Yes,  I  have.  questionable 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  cetums  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — I  have.  *  B^rA,  ^ 

"  Have  you  found  those  returns  as  stated  to  Mr.  Carlile  agree  with  the  returns  that  were  made  to  you  1 — 
No,  I  have  not. 

"  Have  you  found  the  difference  to  be  great  ? — Very  considerable,  in  some  cases.*' 

The  Rev.  C.  Boyton  thinks  the  system  exclusive  and  ruinous :— ' 

**  1  think  the  ruin  of  this  is,  that  it  is  now  a  system  of  exclusive  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  classes  as 
distinguished  from  the  Protestants ;  an  education  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  think  it  has  every 
possible  evil  that  Can  attach  to  a  separate  system  of  education.'' 

The  negotiations  of  1832-33  between  the  Government  and  the  Board  on  the  one  cor.sequcnce^i 
hand  and  the  Presbyterians  on  the  other,  although  they  ended  in  a  rupture  ais  regarded  ^c^oTuiu^s'*" 
the  majority  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  yet  were  not  barren  of  result.     Some  of 
their  body  considered  that  the  substance  of  the  four  propositions  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  Presbyterian  school  named  after  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
became  a  typical  case,  and  other  Presbyterian  schools  followed  it  in  seeking  grants  from 
the  National  Board.     Some  of  the  ministers  who  managed  these  National  schools  did  not  iUu.trated 
fare  well.     One  of  them,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  exposed  to  violence.     In  the  typical  ^Jtf,™^hou.f 
case  of  Temple  Meeting-house,  the  Board's  system  attained  but  moderate  success.     There  nchooi^ 
was  little,  if  any,  mixture  of  creeds  according  to  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  : — • 

"  5767.  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson, — You  visited,  you  say,  Temple  Meeting  National  school  1 — Yes,  I  did,  on 
the  19th  of  January. 

**  5768.  How  many  Eoman  Catholic  children  did  you  find  in  that  school  ? — Four  Boman  Catholics  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school. 

"  5769.  Were  there  any  present  at  the  time  you  visited  ? — So  far  as  I  recollect  there  were  three  present ; 
two  or  three. 

"  5770.  Are  there  any  on  the  roll  now  ] — None. 

"5771.  Bid  you  visit  it  a  second  time? — I  visited  it  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  tliere  were  at  that  time  no 
Homan  Catholics  on  the  rolls. 

"  5789.  What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school  1 — ^The  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  last  six 
months,  was  47  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school.  With  regard  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school,  J 
may  observe,  it  was  a  school  which  had  been  connected  with  the  Baldare-place  Society,  and  aftenvards  con-  . 
nected  itself  with  the  National  Board.  I  asked  the  master  the  question,  whether  he  found  the  school  had  in- 
creased since  its  connexion  with  the  Board  1  He  said,  No,  that  it  had  diminished  very  considerably.  I 
-  stated  to  the  master  that,  of  course,  refers  to  Protestants ;  I  suppose  the  nimiber  of  Roman  Catholics  has 
increased  since  you  have  become  connected  with  the  Boaid.  His  reply  was.  No,  he  had  as  many  Koman 
Catholics  in  the  school  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society  as  he  had  since  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Board. 

"  5790.  Mr.  GladsUme. — Had  there  been  any  diminution  among  the  Koman  Catholics,  or  was  the  dimiuution 
merely  among  the  Protestants  1 — He  did  not  specify  which,  but  I  supposed  it  related  to  the  Protestants. 

"5791.  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson. — ^You  stated  that  you  found  but  two  Boman  Catholic  children  on  the  roll 
the  month  preceding  1 — During  the  time  previous  to  my  visit  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  attendance,  as  1 
understood  iroxa  the  master ;  for  instance,  at  the  present  moment  there  are  no  Boman  Catholics  in  attendance ; 

»  Lords'  Committer  1837,  p.  1080,  >  Ibid,,  p.  1282.  »  Commons'  Committee  (1837). 
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perhaps  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  four,  or  five,  or  six  may  return  again  ;  but  on  the  24th  of  May 
there  were  none  on  the  roll. 

"  5792.  In  the  return  made  by  Mr.^Carlile  of  the  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school 
how  does  it  appear? — ^The  return  is  108  Protestants  and  6  Roman  Catholics;  the  return  of  the  master  was 
58  Protestants  and  4  Roman  Catholics ;  fh)m  what  the  master  told  me  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholics  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  number,  within  six  months,  may  have  gone  as  high  aa 
six  Roman  Catholics. 

"  579?.  Did  you  examine  the  books  to  see  whether  the  master's  report  was  correct? — ^Yes." 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  confined  to  the  hour  from  two  to  three,  p.m.,  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fear  of  driving  away  the  Protestant  children  prevented  the 
manager  from  employing  the  Board's  new  books,  although  he  had  received  a  gratuitous 
supply  of  them  and  was  ill  furnished  with  other  books.  The  same  witness  tells  the 
story  : — * 

**  In  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school  I  fouiid  children  reading  the  Scriptures  at  eleyen  o'clock  in  the^  day. 
By  the  regulations  by  which  the  managers  bound  themselves  to  the  Board  they  were  to  read  the  Soriptures^ 
only  from  two  to  three  o'clock  in  the  day.  With  regard  to  that  school,  though  it  has  been  connected  with  the 
Board,  and  deriving  a  salary  for  the  last  three  years,  it  does  not  use  its  books.  It  had  received  a  grant  of  books 
from  the  Board,  but  they  have  never  been  unpacked,  but  have  been  lying  in  the  sdiool  for  three  years ;  while 
the  books  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  have  been  used.  On  the  day  of  my  attendance  they  did  not  use  the 
books  of  the  Board. 

"  Did  you  see  those  books  packed  ? — ^I  saw  them  in  a  packed  state. 

"  Did  the  master  state  his  reason  for  not  opening  them  1 — ^Yes ;  he  said  that  if  he  introduced  the  books  or 
the  Board  not  a  single  Protestant  in  the  neighbourhood  would  enter  the  school.  His  school  was,  ^[tiam  proodnU^ 
exclusively  Protestant.  There  were  four  Roman  Catholics  on  the  roll  of  i^e  school  in  the  course  of  the  winter ; 
at  present  there  are  none.  At  Temple  Meeting-house  school  the  master  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the 
union  with  the  National  Board  there  had  been  a  very  great  withdrawal  of  the  Protestants,  and  no  increase 
whatever  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  told  me,  further,  that  had  he  introduced  the  books  of  the  National  Boaid. 
into  his  school  not  a  single  Protestant  would  have  attended  the  school 

"  Were  you  rightly  understood  that  in  this  school  you  were  told  by  the  teacher  ihat  the  Protestant  children 
woidd  go  away  if  the  books  of  the  Board  were  introduced  into  the  school  1 — Yes.  Be  received  a  grant  of  books- 
from  the  Board  shortly  after  the  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  grant  had  remaiued  unpacked  up  to  the 
date  of  my  visit.  I  remarked  that  the  school  was  very  badly  off  for  books.  The  master  justified  himself  by 
saying,  '  Sir,  if  I  use  these  books  a,  single  Protestant  child  would  not  enter  the  school*  This  man  has  been 
receiving  a  salary  from  the  Board  upwards  of  two  years. 

"  Were  there  any  books  at  all  in  the  schooli—The  school  was  very  badly  supplied  with  books;  the  books 
that  were  i^ere  were  a  few  spelling-books  of  the  Kildare-place  and  Sunday  School  Societies,  and  Testaments." 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  four  propositions,  it  followed  that  Presbyterian  appUcants 
for  aid,  although  they  might  receive  the  usual  query  sheets  from  the  Board,  were  free  to 
answer  the  questions  or  not  at  their  pleasure.  For  three  years  these  query  sheets  were 
still  maintained  in  use,  but  in  1836*  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  Board 
upon  appUcant  cases  was  transferred  from  the  managers  to  the  Inspectors. 

Another  more  important  change  occurred  when  the  modifications  conceded  to  the 
Presbyterians  necessitated,  as  Mr.  Carlile  explains,^  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  a 
new  code  of  rules. 

''  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  Lord  Stanley *s  letter  contains  the  constitution  which  the  Board  was  to  carry  into 
effect  1 — Lord  Stanley's  letter  gave  the  original  constitution,  but  that  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  modified, 
partly  by  Lord  Stanley's  subsequent  communications,  and  partly  by  other  communications  with  Gk)vemment. 
No  modification  has  been  permitted  but  with  the  consent  of  Government,  but  there  have  been  small  modifications 
since  that  letter  was  written ;  and  I  now  speak  of  the  system  of  the  Board  as  it  is  explained  and  modified. 
There  ^vaa  d  very  impoi-tant  letter  of  Lord  Stanley's,  as  I  have  said,  of  which  I  believe  we  have  not  a  copy  in 
Loudon  and  a  correspondence  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  is  in  London,  in  which  some  of  those  explanations 
appear. 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  general  impression  in  the  country  is  that  the  r^ulations  of  the  Board  are  founded 
on  Lord  Stanley's  letter  1 — Of  course  they  are  foimded  on  Lord  Stanley's  letter ;  but  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
which  occupies  so  prominent  and  important  a  station  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  presented  cei'tain  propositions 
to  Government,  during  Earl  Grey's  administration,  which  were  acceded  to,  and  which  caused  a  modification  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

"  What  means  were  taken  to  notify  that  modification  to  the  public  1 — I  cannot  enumeiute  all  the  means 
that  were  taken ;  but  our  old  rules  were  changed  and  modified,  and  all  our  sdiedides  for  applications  since  that 
time  have  been  in  a  different  form  from  those  previously  circulated. 

"  The  Synod  of  Ulster's  propositions  were  granted  to  the  Synod  1 — ^They  were  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
general  rules  of  the  Board  from  that  time,  but  not  particularly  to  the  Synod. 

"  It  was  announced  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster? — Certainly ;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  can  be  produced. 

"  Whether  the  concession  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster's  propositions  was  announced  to  the  public  you  do  not  know  ? 
— It  was  annoxmced  in  this  way,  that  all  our  letters  sent  out  in  answer  to  applications  were  altered  in  con- 
formity to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod,  and  it  was  announced  by  me  in  a  circular  to  every  individual  member 
of  the  Synod. 

"  The  paper  that  went  forth  to  the  public  as  the  terms  on  which  the  Board  acted  after  that  time  contained 
the  terms  of  the  propositions ! — ^They  embodied  the  Synod's  propositions. 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  the  new  formularies  were  drawn  up  in  conformity  to  those  resolutions  ? — Certainly. 

"Did  you  not  annoimce  that  you  had  changed  your  formidariest — ^I  cannot  recollect  whether  we  "did  give 
any  public  intimation  of  that  or  not." 


*  Lords'  Committee  (1^37),  p.  1092. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  973. 


•  Lbrds'  Committee  (1837),  p.  15. 
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The  new  code  does  not  appear  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Gov^rnm^nt  in  aoiy       1834. 
formal  way,  but  it  was  appended  to  the  second  report  which  the  Commissioners  of  ^  j^^iod 
National  Education  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  Parliament.  in  a  new  cod« 

Mr.  Carlile  is  under  examination' : —  ®'  ^^^ 

**  473.  Yisbount  Ebrvngton. — Before  jou  acted  upon  those  Fegulations,  you  oonaidered  that  thoj  had  i^eoeived 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  subsequently  of  Parliament? — ^That  is  my  full  impression ;  we  have  never 
taken  any  step  of  that  kind  without  consulting  Government,  and  I  am  only  puzzled  by  not  finding  any  minute 
on  the  subject.  At  that  time  probably  we  were  not  receiving  applications  from  schools  during  the  short  inteinral 
between  those  rules  being  adopted,  and  their  being  appended  to  our  report  in  1834. 

"  474.  Do  you  consider  that  you  were  fully  justified  in  adopting  any  deviation,  or  any  modification,  whioh 
those  regulations  might  exhibit  of  the  original  conditions  of  Lord  Stanley's  lett^  in  the  previous  r^ulations 
of  1832 1 — Certainly ;  we  considered  that  we  were,  in  deciding  on  amplications,  to  judge  by  our  rules,  and  not 
to  go  back  to  Lord  Stanley's  letter.  We  had  many  communications  with  Government,  which  I  could  show, 
on  the  various  subjects.  Preseiving  the  great  principles  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  we  rq)re8ented  that 
there  were  certain  difficulties  in  point  of  practice.  Some  modifications  of  an  important  character  were  specially 
submitted  and  acceded  to ;  but  we  considered  in  drawing  up  the  rules  wo  were  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  particular  expressions  that  we  fbimd  likely  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  system,  and  presenting  those  rules  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Legislature,  we  pres«ited  to 
them  the  modifications  wMch  were  necessary  to  carry  the  principles  of  the  letter  into  effect,  and  we  have 
not  since  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  strict  letter  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

"  475.  In  what  month  were  those  modifications  made  ? — I  think  in  October. 

"  476.  Was  Lord  Stanley  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  that  time? — ^No." 

The  first  report  of  the  '^  Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the  Funds  granted  Fmsx  report 
by  Parliament  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,"  bears  no  date,  but  pur-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
ports  to  be  a  report  for  the  year  1834.  It  does  not  state  how  many  schools  the 
Board  had  assisted  to  build  between  1831  and  1835,  but  it  tells  the  public  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  year,  the  Commissioners  had,  in  connexion  with  them  789  schools, 
attended  by  1 07,042  children ;  that  they  had  already  struck  off  52  aided  schools,  and  that 
they  had  promised  assistance  towards  the  building  of  199  schools,  not  then  completed. 
Neither  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  nor  the  Board's  explanatory  document,  nor  the  propositions 
of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  contain  any  reference  to  *^  school  libraries."  Yet  the  anaiyaed. 
Commissioners  report  that  an  important  part  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them  is  the 
preparation  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  school  libraries.  They  add 
that  they  have  hitherto  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  compilation  of  books  for 
schools  only.  They  had  already  published  four  reading  books,  treatises  on  arithmetic, 
book-keeping  and  geometry,  and  two  numbers  of  a  series  of  Scripture  lessons.  All 
these  books  are  designed  for  combined  instruction ;  but  the  Commissioners  "  take  care 
that  sufficient  time  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  ministers 
of  God's  Word,  of  all  Christian  creeds,  and  those  approved  by  them,  shall  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  reading  and  expounding  it,  and  of  seeing  that  the  children  of  their 
respective  denominations  do  read  and  understand  it,  not  only  weekly,  but  daily,  if  they  , 
think  proper."  The  Commissioners  undertake  "that  it  shall  be,  as  it  ever  has  been 
their  constant  object  so  to  administer  the  system  of  education,  as  to  make  it  acceptable 
and  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  His  Majesty's  subjects." 

In  order  that  the  actual  condition  of  primary  schools  at  the  institution  of  the  new 
Board  may  be  feirly  estimated,  it  seems  desirable  to  introduce  here  a  portion  of  the 
report  presented  to  the  Commissioners  in  February,  1833,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Murray,  their 
Inspector  for  Leinster,  who  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  popular  education  of  that  day : — 

"  The  defects  I  observed  in  the  seyeraJ  schoohi,  both  connected  and  unconnected  with  the  Board,  were  such   Condition  of 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  firom  the  want  of  pi-oper  accommodation,  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers,  the  »chooUinl832. 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  absence  of  eflBlcient  superintendence,  and  the  inability  of  the  local  patrons  in  many 
cases  to  understand  and  enforce  the  approved  system  of  instruction. 

"  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  I  notice  first,  as  being  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  I  found  schools 
in  stables,  in  unroofed  and  seatless  chapels,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  teachers,  and  in  one  instance,  the  master's 
house  being  too  small  to  hold  a  sixth  of  the  boys  and  girls ;  the  desks  and  forms  were  placed  at  the  shady  side 
of  the  house,  and  being  shifted  from  wall  to  wall  as  the  sun  or  wind  became  too  strong,  in  this  way  the  poor 
creatures  made  an  attempt  to  get  instruction.  Any  endeavour  on  my  part  to  introduce  system  in  such  cases 
as  these  would  have  been  quite  useless.  In  my  reports,  however,  I  took  care  to  recommend  such  cases  strongly 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

**  The  want  of  prc^r  books  and  requisites  I  may  here  observe  is  one  of  the  main  impediments  to  the  diffusion  . 
of  knowledge.  Tablets  are  in  many  schools  unknown,  and  books  of  very  equivocal  reputation  used  instead. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  house  full  of  children  squatted  round  the  walls  on  the  eaitiien  floor,  each  with  a 
dirty,  dogs'-eared,  illegible  primer  in  his  hand,  gaping  about  and  waiting  all  day  for  a  chance  of  being  taken  up 
for  a  moment  to  the  master  s  knee,  and  sent  back  again.  When  a  little  further  adva^oed^  the  TJniversfd  Spelling 
Book  is  bought  by  those  who  are  not  too  poor,  and  very  generally  used :  I  may  observe,  there  cannot, be  a  more 
objectionable  book  than  this.  The  desks  are  usually  few,  and  of  a  bad  construction,  the  books  seldom  uniform, 
the  slates  bad,  and  the  cutters  or  pencils  put  into  the  children's  hands  so  short,  that  it  is  a  miracle  one  out  of  a 
dozen  succeeds  in  writing  a  legible  hand.  The  slow  progress  in  many  of  the  schools  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
inefficiency ;  the  children  are  allowed  to  remain  for  months  and  months  at  their  ABC,  and  if  they  do 
succeed  at  last  in  learning  it,  it  is  often  without  other  assistance  than  that  afforded  by  the  primer.     In  many 
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places  where  the  monitorial  system  has  been  adopted,  and  not  properly  attended  to,  the  children  are  in  a  worse 
condition  than  if  no  monitors  were  employed ;  and  it  is  but  too  common  to  find  the  information  of  the  monitor 
inferior  to  that  of  the  class  he  attends  to. 

'<  The  ignorance  of  tho  teachers,  generally  speaking,  is  another  barrier  to  improvement ;  to  an  arrogance  and 
self-conoeifcedness  peculiarly  their  own,  many  of  the  country  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  unite  an  innocence 
of  every  thing  except  reading  and  writing,  with  occasionally  a  smattering  of  mathematics.  I  found  few  who 
knew  anything  of  English  grammar ;  fewer  still  who  were  acquainted  with  geography.  However  I  might 
lament  the  limited  eictent  of  their  information,  I  could  not  but  regret  the  wretched  judgment  displayed  by  them 
in  communicating  the  little  they  knew. 

"  The  method  usually  is,  to  bring  up  the  children  seriatim,  hear  them  spell,  and  read  the  lesson  of  the  day; 
and  if  the  lesson  be  got  by  rote,  though  not  a  word  of  it  be  understood,  they  consider  this  amazing  proficiency. 
I  had  too  often  to  complain  that  the  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  especially,  were  not  taught  the  use  of  the  mind, 
but  of  the  tongue,  not  to  understand  the  meaning,  but  to  know  the  words  of  their  lessons,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  parrots  are  usually  educated. 

"  The  want  of  proper  superintendence  is  also  a  great  evil ;  the  visitors  at  the  schools  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
few  in  number,  and  their  visits  of  little  use  in  increasing  the  general  efficiency,  however  the  interest  of  a  pet 
class  or  pet  child  may  be  forwarded  thereby. 

"  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  another  great  evil,  as  is  also  their  pride.  Tlie  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  Id. 
per  week  is  content  to  let  his  child  be  for  ever  without  learning,  lest  his  pride  might  be  hurt  at  the  idea  of  a 
charity  school.  This  feeling  is  universal.  Those  children  who  are  too  young  to  learn  are  sent  to  school,  where 
they  leam  little  or  nothing,  and  those  who  are  old  enough  to  benefit  by  school  are  sent  to  work  where  th^ 
learn  nothing  at  all,  and  even  those  who  continue  at  school  lose  as  much  in  the  intermission  as  they  gaineil 
while  in  attendance. 

"  Lastly,  the  inability  or  carelessness  of  many  of  the  local  patrons  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  interests  of  education." 

Before  the  publication  of  the  second  report,  which  purports  to  be  for  the  year  1835 
but  is  dated  13  th  June  of  that  year,  the  Commissioners  had  adopted  new  regulations 
and  directions,  which  we  print  in  their  proper  place  among  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 

In  regulating  the  amount  of  aid  towards  building  schools,  these  rules  maintain  the  sound 
principle  that "  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  expense  must  be  locally  contributed ;"  and  they 
lay  down  that  ^'the  Board  do  not  contribute  towards  the  erecting  of  apartments  for  the 
teachers."  Towards  conducting  schools  they  require  that  "  a  portion  of  the  different 
expenses,  such  as  providing  school  furniture,  repairing  the  school-houses,  and  paying 
teachers'  salaries,  be  locally  raised,"  but  in  each  case  the  Board  wiU  determine  what  that 
proportion  shall  be  ;  all  schools,  however,  may  obtain  the.Board's  books  at  half-cost  price. 
The  ordinary  school  business  must  consist  exclusively  of  instruction  in  those  branches 
which  belong  to  a  literary  or  moral  education,  but  the  Scripture  extracts  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business.  One  week-day  must 
be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  when  pastors  or  other  persons  approved  by  parents, 
whether  they  have  signed  the  application  or  not,  shall  have  access  to  the  childi'en.  If 
parents  desire  it,  managers  are  expected  to  afford  facility  for  religious  instruction  before 
or  after  ordinary  school  business  upon  other  days  of  the  week  ;  but  any  such  arrange- 
ment must  be  pubUcly  notified,  in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  he 
present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose  parents  and  guardians  approve  of  their  being  so. 
The  reading  of  the  Scripture  and  prayers  are  confined  to  the  time  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction.  No  books  are  prohibited  but  those  that  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself, 
or  objectionable  as  pecuHarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denomination  ;  but  no 
aid  will  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  any  books  excepting  those  of  the  Board.  Local 
patrons  select  and  superintend  their  teachers;  but  the  Commissioners  require  testimonials, 
and,  if  they  see  fit,  insist  upon  training  and  examination.  The  "gratuity"  gi'anted  to 
teachers  is  now  called  "  salary,"  a  "  portion  of  salary,"  and  is  held  to  be  personal.  'The 
Government  and  the  Commissioners  earnestly  wish  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  should  co-operate  with  one  another  in  conducting 
schools,  but  they  make  no  stipulation  beyond  this,  that  cler^men  of  all  denominations, 
even  although  they  may  not  have  signed  the  application  for  aid,  shall  have  free  admission 
to  the  school,  as  visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted.  The  difference  between  vested 
and  NON-VESTED  schools  is  carried  somewhat  further  than  before.  If  an  unqualified  or 
objectionable  teacher  be  found  in  a  non-vested  school,  the  portion  of  salary  will  be  with- 
held ;  if  he  be  found  in  a  vested  school,  he  must  bo  dismissed  and  another  teacher 
provided.  In  a  non- vested  school  the  inscription  "  National  School "  must  be  put  up 
conspicuously ;  in  a  vested  school  the  same  inscription  cut  in  stone  must  be  built  into  the 
wall.  If  a  vested  school  be  used  for  poUtical  meeting;s  or  public  worship,  such  use  "  will 
be  held  to  bo  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  National  education  system ;"  if  a  non- 
vested  school  be  so  used,  the  Board  will  withhold  further  aid  and  dissolve  the  connexion. 

Mr.  Blake  regretted^  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  empowered  to  take  land  for 
schools,  and  to  aid  the  erection  of  teachers'  houses  : — 

**  3536.  What  is  the  course  which  the  Board  have  pursued  in  applying  money  to  the  building  of  schools  1 — 
The  Board  requires  that  one-third  of  the  expenditure  be  locally  provided  ^r ;  the  Board  never  gives  more  than 
two-third& 

**  3537.  Does  that  include  the  schoolmaster's  house,  as  well  as  the  room  for  teaching  f — ^The  Board  gives  no 
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aid  towards  building  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster.     I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  the  Board  is  not  authorized         1836. 

to  build  houses  for  schoolmasters.     I  think  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  provided  with  a  house ;  and  that,  

in  order  to  render  the  system  effectual  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  character  of  the 
schoolmaater  should  be  raised,  and  persons  of  a  better  class  than  we  are  now  provided  with  induced  to  undertake 
the  office. 

**  3538.  You  woxdd,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  should  be  authorized  to  contribute,  in  the  same 
proportion,  to  the  erection  of  suitable  schoolmasters*  houses,  as  the  instructions  to  the  Board  at  present  authorize 
their  doing  in  the  case  of  school-rooms  ? — I  would. 

"  3541.  In  what  way  is  the  land  provided  for  the  erection  of  school-houses? — The  applicant  for  the  school  is 
obliged  to  proidde  the  land  as  well  as  he  can ;  there  are  frequently  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  land  for  the' 
purpose. 

"  3542.  But  the  Board  is  at  no  expense  in  procuring  the  land  upon  which  the  schools  are  to  be  built  ? — No. 

"  3543.  Would  you  give  authority  to  the  Board  to  procure  the  necessary  land,  either  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  ? — I  would  ;  in  like  manner  as  auiiority  is  gi^anted  to  different  public 
Boards  to  take  land  where  necessary  for  public  purposes,  paying  a  due  price  for  it" 

This  report  takes  the  form  of  answers  to  several  queries  transmitted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  Board  upon  19th  May,  1835.  In  it  the  Commissioners  maintain 
that  the  general  result  of  the  new  system  has  been  highly ,  satisfactory,  that  they  Showsprogrcjs. 
have  in  operation  1,106  schools  attended  by  145,521  children,  and  that  ''the  system 
has  already  been  very  generally  adopted  under  the  auspices  both  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  laymen."  They 
mention  their  new  books  as  having  *'  met  with  general  approbation."  They  consider  the 
schools  formerly  existing  in  Ireland  as  defective  mainly  in  two  points  (a)  as  exclusive, 
*  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  of  course  objectionable  to  Protestants,' while  Protestant 
schools  were  equally  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  ''  being  regarded  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  adverse  estabUshments,  they  tended,  when  under  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  public  money,  to  excite  in  the  bulk  of  the  population  feelings 
of  discontent  towards  the  State  and  of  alienation  from  it,"  (b)  as  havmg  neither  compe- 
tent teachers  nor  proper  books.  They  have  already  supplied  books,  and  they  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  with  adequate  means  from  the  State  ''a  new  class  of  schoolmasters  Propoeeato 
may  be  trained  whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  *'*^  ^^^^ 
morality,  harmony  and  good  order  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland."  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  mean  to  establish  five  professorships  in  the  training  institution,  and  they — 

"Propose  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution  who  doesjiot  previously  undergo  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  an  entrance  course  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  each  person  who  may 
1)0  admitted  shall  study  in  it  for  at  least  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school ; 
that  during  this  time,  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  be  practised  in 
teaching  the  model  school ;  that  in  addition  to  the  general  training  institution,  thii*ty-two  district  model  schools 
Khoidd  be  established,  being  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  coimties  of  Ireland  ;  that  those  model  schools  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  tesujhers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those 
charged  with  the  general  or  primary  schools  ;  and  that,  hereafter,  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training 
establishments  should  undergo  a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them ;  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each 
model  school  shoidd  be  £100  a  year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  having  a  salary  of  £50  a  year  each ; 
'  that  the  teacher  of  each  primary  school  should  have  a  certain  salaiy  of  £25  a  year ;  and  that  the  Commissioners 
,  for  the  time  being  should  be  authorized  to  award  annually  to  each  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,  provided 
they  shall  see  cause  for  doing  so  in  the  Inspector's  report  of  his  general  conduct,  and  the  character  of  the  school 
committed  to  him  ;•  and  that  each  teacher  should  be  furnished  with  apartments  adjoining  the  school." 

Assuming  the  population  of  Ireland  at  8,000,000,  they  estimate  that  about  a  seventh,  and  to  buUd 
or  1,140,000  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  that  one-half  of  these  *^^^ 
requires  National  schools  and  that,  as  a  school  should  not  much  exceed  100,  so  5,000 
National  schools  are  wanted,  each  under  a  competent  teacher.     They  think  that  it 
would  take  about  nine  years  to  build  5,000  schools,  including  32  model  schools,  that 
then  the  building  of  school-houses  would  cease,  and  the   sum  thenceforth  required  to 
maintain  the  system  would  be  about  £200,000  a  year.     They  base  these  suggestions  «>dto™*^n- 
upon  the  reconamendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812  and  1825,  and  of  the  Commit-  tyLtemfor 
tees  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1828  and  1830.  £^,ooo* 

Mr.  Blake*  considered  the  Commissioners'  estimate  to  be  ample  : —  ^^' 

'^3534.  Referring  to  the  second  report  of  the  Board,  just  printed,  do  you  consider  that  £200,000  a  year 
would  amply  provide  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland? — I  believe  that  it  would." 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  Commissioners  removed  from  their  temporary  house  in  Model  school* 
Merrion-street,  into  the  more  commodious  premises  which  they  still  occupy.  Mr.  Carlile*  ST'  ?p®"!^  *° 

J  -.,       -Di    1  •         J    i.    -1  ^  •^  ^•^  Merno;i-8trcct, 

and  Mr.  Blake  give  details : — 

"  853.  Lord  SUmUy, — ^WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  committee  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  that  model  school  during  the  five  years  the  Board  has  been  in  operation  1 — There  was  a  house 
allotted  to  us  in  Merrion-street  soon  after  our  establishment ;  that  house  had  connected  with  it  a  range  of  ojQSces, 
which  we  altered  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  two  model  schools,  and  made  some  alterations  in  the 
hay-loft  to  nMseive  part  of  our  model  school,  and  we  had  there  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  \  and 
having  established  these  schools  we  have  brought  up  as  many  masters  as  we  could  accommodate  with  that 
limited  room  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  them  for  three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  such  instruction 
as  we  could  give  them  in  that  time. 
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*•'  854.  At  whose  expense  were  they  sent  up  1 — They  were  sent  up  at  our  expense ;  we  hare  had  no  me&ng 
of  lodging  them,  but  we  have  allowed  them  12«.  a  week  during  their  residence  in  Dublin. 

"  855.  Those  were  masters  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  1 — Yes. 

"  856.  In  what  manner  were  those  masters  selected  1 — ^We  generally  selected  young  men  in  preference  to  old 
men.  The  head  master  said  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  improving  the  old  teachers  ;  they  were  selected, 
taking  care*  that  there  should  be  teachers  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  82>ecimeofl  of  our 
training  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible. 

"  857.  Were  they  selected  by  your  Inspectors? — Upon  the  Insj^ector's  reports,  but  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  master. 

"  858.  Of  course  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  ? — ^None  whatever. 
We  then  got  larger  premises,  and  have  built  our  model  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infanta 
is  in  the  course  of  erection. 

''859.  When  did  you  obtain  larger  premises? — (Mr.  Blake.)  We  first  requested  the  architect  of  the  Board 
of  'Works,  Mr.  Owen,  to  look  out  for  premises  for  us  ;  either  he  informed  us,  or  we  learnt  in  some  way,  that 
Lord  Blessinton's  house,  in  Heniietta-street,  with  some  land  annexed  to  it,  could  be  had.  We  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  it,  and,  to  the  best  bf  my  recollection,  concluded  the  treaty  as  to  price ;  but  a  good  title  could  not,  at  that 
time,  be  made,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  thus  lost.  It  was  then  intimated  to  us,  through  the  architect  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  that  we  might  have  Tyrcme  House :  as  soon  as^  he  informed  us  of  the  terms,  winch,  I  think 
was  in  1834,  we  made  application  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  know  whether  we  might  conclude  a  contract  for 
that.  We  were  authorized  to  purchase  these  premises ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  for  twelve  months  afterwards  the 
vendors  were  enabled  to  make  out  such  a  title  as  woidd  warrant  our  concluding  our  agreement,  or  paying  the 
money.  We  were  so  anxious,  that  we  had  an  application  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  leave  to  pay  the  money 
into  couii;  to  the  credit  of  a  cause  that  affected  this  property,  that  we  might  get  possession  of  it  for  our  purpose. 
This  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835 ;  we  lost  not  ^  moment  after  that  in  pressing  forward  with  the  buildings. 

"  860.  Then  up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1835  you  were  subject  to  all  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
deficient  premises  you  possessed  ? — Certainly,  until  the  last  year. 

"  861.  What  progress  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  model  school  since  the  termination  of  1835  \ — (Mr. 
Carlile).  We  have  opened  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  rather  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  from  the 
state  of  the  ground,  it  not  being  put  in  order.  We  have  had  some  masters  up,  and  received  them  into  such  rooms 
as  we  could  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  independently  of  the  school-rooms ;  for  we  still  have  not  sufficient  accommo- 
dation  to  bring  up  a  large  number  of  masters.  We  are  limited  by  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  number  we  are  able 
to  bring  up.  In  the  meantime  we  are  erecting  the  house  for  the  training  establishment,  which  will  contain  lecture 
rooms  and  various  accommodations,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.    (1837.) 

The  temporary  substitute  for  a  training  institution  had  been  opened  for  male  teachers 
on  March  8th,  1833,  and  for  females  on  April  15th  in  the  same  year.  The  model  schools 
in  Merrion-street  had  been  begun  still  earlier.     Mr.  Carlile*  says  : — 

"  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  establish  a  model  school  1 — ^There  is  a  model  school  at  present,  but  not  a 
training  establishment ;  that  is,  an  establishment  for  educating  and  training  teachers. 

"  Why  was  not  that  established  sooner  1 — For  want  of  funds.  We  had  a  model  school  nearly  from  the 
commencement  of  our  operations,  on  a  very  limited  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  accommodation  we  then 
possessed.  We  took  as  many  masters  as  we  could,  and  brought  them  up  fifty  or  sixty  at  a  time,  giving  them 
three  months*  education ;  but  neither  the  accommodation  we  possessed  in  house-room,  nor  the  funds  granted  to 
us,  would  allow  us  to  go  further." 

The  removal  to  Tyrone  House  involved  a  large  outlay.    Mr.  Kelly,  Secretary,  deUvered 

to  the  House  of*  Lords  a  statement  of  the  expenses. 

Statement  of  the  Expenses  incurred  and  required  to  complete  the  several  Buildings  of  the  National  Education 

Establishment  at  Tyrone  House,  Dublin. 


For  the  purchase  of-  premises,  including  law  charges  of 
conveyance,  ........ 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Tyrone  House,  including  the 

.    fittings,  <fec., 

For  furniture,  office  desks,  <fea,        ..... 

For  the  model  school  for  boys,         ..... 

For  the  model  school  for  girls, 

For  the  model  infant  school,  ..... 

For  porter^s  lodge,  iron  railing,  book  store,  gateways,  drains, 
footpaths,  &c., 

For  recreation  sheds  for  children, 

For  lecture TX>om,  museum,  class  room,  &c.,      . 

For  furniture  and  fittings  for  ditto, 

For  the  purchase  of  land  for  an  entrance  from  Talbot-street 
for  female  children  and  infants,  and  for  a  house  for  the 
noLEUster  and  mistress,  and  other  purposes  of  the  establish- 
ment : — 

liand, 

For  building, 

N.B. — ^Tothis  is  to  be  added  £300,  for  a  right  of  way 

into  Gardiner  street,  at  the  rear  of  premises 


Amount 
actually  incurred. 


£      8,  <L 

6,631  8  4 

3,730  8  1 

3,131  6  1 

2,807  10  11 

550  0  0 

1,232  16  0 

443  3  6 

870  11  9 


Estimate  to 

complete  the 

buildings,  which 

are  chiefly  in 

progress. 


Total. 


8.      d. 


77 

235 

1,209 


14    0 

4    0 

16     0 


315      0    0 


5,404 
500 


660 
650 


4     3 
0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


£       8.     d. 
6,631     8     4 


3,730 
1,156 
3,209 


8  1 
3  11 
0     1 


3,042  14  11 

1,759  16     0 

1,547  16     0 

443  3       6 

6,774  16     0 


1,310    0    0 


29,605    5  11 


11th  April  1837. 
'  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  21. 


J.  Owen. 


*  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  1043. 
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The  First  Report,  for  1 834,  represents  789  National  schools  as  then  in  operation  with  an       i885. 
attendance  of  107,042  children,  and  the  succeeding  report  shows  an  advance  of  317  g.    TT,^ 
schools  and  38,479  pupils.    "Since  by  a  '^  school"  the  Commissioners  have  always  fiieant  schools, 
not  an  institution  but  a  school-room,  or  department,  under  an  adult  teacher,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aided  schools  were  large,  being  attended  on  the  average  by  more  than 
130  scholars  in  each  school-room. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly,  addressing  Sir  Heniy  Hardinge,  under  date  January,  1835,  s^cnurfB 
gives*  a  succinct  account  of  the  cost  and  character  of  the  Board's  operations : —  S^^^  ^ 

*' As  to  the  amount  of  sums  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  there  were —  ^^^- 

£       8.  d. 
In  1831,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  vote  of  that  year, 

the  sum  of      .........      4,3281311 

In  1832, 37,600    0  0 

In  1833, 20,000     0  0 

And  in  1834  £20,000  and  £15,000  making  together  the  sum  of             .             .    35,000     0  0 

"  The  Commissioners  applied  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  and 
aiding  in  the  support  of  schools,  the  inspection  of  them,  the  support  of  a  model  school,  the  training  of  teadiers, 
and  the  editing  and  printing  of  books. 

"They  first  began  to  make  grants  to  schools  on  the  19th  January,  1832,  and  ceased  so  to  do  on  the  24th 
llovember,  1834,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  letter  addressed  by  them  to  His  Excellency  on  the  9th  instant. 
They  have  aided  1,106  schools  which  are  in  actual  operation ;  and  they  have  agreed  to  grant  aid  towards  the 
building  and  establishing  of  191  schools,  which  are  not  as  yet  completed ;  and  they  have  upwards  of  250 
applications  for  further  schools  before  them,  which  they  have  pastponed  answering  until  informed  of  the 
intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

"  The  Commissioners  at  present  employ  eight  Inspectors,  who  make  reports  of  all  the  details  of  each  school 
within  their  respective  circuits,  and  give  all  information  which  they  can  collect  as  to  local  circumstances. 

"The  Commissioners  have  had  in  operation  since  April,  1833,  two  model  schools  in  Dublin,  one  for  males 
and  the  other  for  females.  The  rooms  accommodate  only  about  200  boys  and  100  girls,  and  that  in  a  most 
inconvenient  manner,  the  Commissioners  being  under  a  necessity,  from  then*  limited  accommodation,  of  rejecting 
a  multitude  of  children  whose  parents  have  been  urgently  pressing  for  their  admission. 

"  The  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  their  extremely  limited  accommodation  have  been  able  to  do  much 
less  in  the  training  of  teachers  than  they  could  have  wished ;  but  they  have  had  four  sets  of  schoolmasters, 
amounting  altogether  to  sixty-eight,  under  training  for  three  months  each  set;  in  this  department  the 
Commissioners,  therefore,  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  instruct  a  small  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters 

now  engaged  in  their  schools,  without  doing  anything  towards  raising  up  a  body  of  adequately  educated  teachers. 

• 

The  Third  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  is  dated  July  13th,  1836.     In  the  absence  of  ?^g^^^^*'' 
Archbishop  Murray  from  Ireland  it  is  signed  by  six  Commissioners  only.     By  this  time 
the  Commissioners  had  in  operation  1,181  schools  against  1,106  in  the  preceding  year,  gives  number 
The  number  of  schools  struck  oflFthe  list  of  aided  establishments  seems  remarkable.    In  the  **'  '^^^^  • 
First  Report  the  Commissioners  had  already  withdrawn  grants  from  52  schools ;  and 
now  again  they  have  ^'struck  off  35  schools,"  "cancelled  33  grants,"  and  "incorporated 
40  schools  with  others."     They  fm-ther  state  that — 

"  Considei^ble  progress  has  been  made  in  the  buildings  which  we  are  having  erected  for  model  and  tnuning 
establishments.  We  hope  they  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months,  and  that  we  shall  be  then  enabled  to 
proceed  extensively  and  with  great  effect  to  the  perfecting  of  teachers  for  our  several  schools.  This  is  a  work  which 
we  deem  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  system  of  National  Education." 

This  Third  Report  is  chiefly  occupied  in  answering,  by  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  replies  to 
tenant,  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  15th  March,  1836,  by  the  Bishop  of  gj^e^?^^^ 
Exeter.     The  weightiest  of  the  Bishop  s  charges  had  reference  to  the  training  of  5,000 
masters  for  the  schools  of  Ireland  under  a  Board  pledged  scrupulously  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christians.     Bishop  Philpotts  had 
urged — 

'*  That  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  when  speaking  of  the  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  a  reference  to  religion ;  that,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  Atheists !     No  mode  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  slightest  particle  of  religious  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by 
them.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  they  will  partake  of  the  general  means  of  religious  instruction  given  by 
the  Board  in  all  the  schools  under  their  ccmtrol ;  but  if  this  be  said,  I  must  take  leave  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.     The  only  princi^de  on  which  the  Board  rests  its  expectation  of  adequate  religious  instruction 
being  given  in  its  schools,  is  the  duty  of  the  several  pastors  of  congregations  in  the  different  parishes  to  attend 
to  the  teaching  of  their  respective  flocks.     But  how  can  such  pastors  contrive  to  instruct  those  who  were 
formerly  imder  their  charge,  when  they  are  moved  to  the  noi*mal  school  of  Dublin,  or  of  some  other  great  city  or  ^l»o  con- 
country  town  in  Ireland  ]    My  lords,  it  is  impossible.     These  5,000  schoolmasters  will  be  left  to  pick  up  their  ^«""^  *r^"' 
religion  as  they  can ;  and  I  must  say,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  ever  asked  fromVahiing" 
to  believe  that  children  can  be  taught  the  only  truths  which  it  is  essential  for  them  to  know — true  morality  coarse. 
and  true  religion — by  those  who  are  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion  themselves. 

'*  I  am  sure  that  your  lordships  will  feel  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  as  far  as  concerns 
one  great  and  essential  particidar — ^the  religious  instruction  of  the  teachersr — is  not  only  defective  (that  would 
be  to  say  little)  but  positiv^y  vicious :  witiLout  religion  all  other  knowledge  can  only  lead,  as  it  always  has 
led,  the  more  corrupt  nature  of  man  to  a  more  frightful  excess  of  wickedness.  In  short,  my  lords,  by  omitting 
to  provide  for  the  cdTective  religious  instruction  of  the  teachers,  the  CommLssioners  have  neglected  their  fii-st 
and  most  obvious  duty." 

*  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  (183G). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


M  to  Scrip- 
tnro  extracts. 


as  to  teaching 
of  clergy, 


1836.  To  this  grave  charge  the  Commissioners  reply* — 

DefencT"  "  -^^^  what  is  our  practice  in  the  National  Model  School  of  Dublin — in  that  school  in  which  our  teachers  are 

finally  perfected?  It  is  this — the  Ten  Commandments  are  constantly  hung  up  in  it,  so  is  the  Christian liesson, 
which  our  rules  enjoin.  A  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  is  daily  read  from  our  Scripture  Elxtracts ;  and,  at 
stated  times,  the  Protestant  and  Iloman  Catholic  parochial  clergy  attend  and  give  religious  instruction." 

But  the  preface  affixed  to  the  Scripture  extracts  by  the  Commissioners  shows  that  the 
work  was  never  designed  for  the  instruction  of  masters  under  training  : — ' 

*'  The  selections  are  offered,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  but  as  an  introduction  to  it ;  and 
they  have  been  compiled  in  the  hope  of  their  leading  to  a  more  general  and  more  profitable  perusal  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  passages  introduced  have  been  chosen,  not  as  being  of  more  importance  than  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
but  merely  as  appearing  to  be  most  level  to  the  imderstandings  of  children  and  youth  at  school,  and  also  as  being 
the  best  fitted  to  be  read  under  the  direction  of  teachers  not  necessarily  qualified,  and  certainly  not  recognised 
as  teachers  of  religion.  No  passage  has  either  been  introduced  or  omitted  under  the  influence  of  any  peculiar 
view  of  Christianity,  doctrinal  or  practical" 

The  attendance  of  the  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic  parochial  clergy  at  stated 
times  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  was  of  course  purely  voluntary  on 
their  part,  and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  also  at  those  times  was  voluntary;  more- 
over, the  instruction  in  religion  suitable  for  children  would  not  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements  of  teachers  in  training.  Dr.  M' Arthur,  head  master  of  the 
model  school,  disposes^  of  this  portion  of  the  Board's  case : — 

"  When  the  schools  are  attended  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  other  persuasions,  for  the 

pui'pose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children,  do  you  recommend  to  the  teachers,  who  are  in  the  course 

which  if  vo-       of  training,  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  give  it  in  the  schools 

tantaiy,  over  which  thoy  are  hereafter  to  be  placed  1 — Certainly  not ;  for  we  do  not  recommend  the  ^teachers  to  give 

religious  instruction  at  all  ^ 

"  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  attended  on  any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ihe  mode  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  given  to  the  children  in  the  school  1 — No ;  the  masters  attend  the  clergymen,  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  they  themselves  should  give  religious  instruction. 

"  But  they  attend  the  clergymen  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  ? — ^Yes. 

"  Do  you  always  insist  upon  their  attending  the  clerg3rman,  of  whatever  persuasion  they  may  be  ? — No  ;  we 
do  not  insist  upon  it. 

"  You  take  no  steps  to  enforce  their  attendance  upon  any  species  of  religious  worship  during  the  time  they 
are  under  your  care  1 — No. 

"  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  your  system,  would  it  not,  to  require  either  one  of  the  children  or 
one  of  those  teachers  to  attend  upon  religious  instruction  1 — Yes,  it  would. 

"  Do  you  make  any  particular  inquiry  as  to  their  religious  tenets  1 — I  know  nothing  about  that  till  they  come 
up ;  then  when  I  take  their  names  I  ask  whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Iloman  Catholics. 

"  When  you  find  out  whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  what  do  you  do  with  them  in  order 
to  their  religious  instruction  1 — ^When  the  day  comes,  which  is  Saturday  generally,  when  the  clergymen  attend, 
I  tell  the  different  parties  to  go  to  the  difierent  clergymen. 

"  Do  you  find  that  they  always  go  upon  your  telling  them  1 — At  first  they  did  not,  but  now  they  do ;  one  or 
two  have  been  absent,  but  they  generally  go. 

"  When  you  say  at  first  they  did  not,  during  the  time  before  you  came  to  Marlborough-street,  when  you  were 
in  St.  Stephen's  parish,  were  they  then  in  the  habit  generally  of  attending  when  you  desired  them  ?-  The  Roman 
Catholics  did  generally,  I  should  think  always,  attend ;  the  Protestants,  I  think,  did  not  always. 

"  Did  they  commonly  1 — As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  they  did. 

"  They  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergyman.  Do  you  give  any  specific  orders  to  them  what  they  are  to 
do  when  they  go  to  the  clergyman  ? — ^Thoy  are  told  that  they  may  go  to  the  clergyman,  but  not  ordered  to  do 
anything. 

"  Then  you  leave  it  to  the  clergyman  and  them  to  settle  what  mode  shall  be  adopted  when  they  are  together! 

—Yes.  ..... 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  much  or  little  religious  instruction  was,  in  fact,  communicated  in 
the  first  place  whilb  they  were  \mder  the  clergyman  in  St.  Stephen's  parish  1 — I  never  was  in  the  room  during 
religious  instruction.     I  might  have  been  passing  through  it,  but  never  remained  in  the  room." 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Woodward,  curate  of  the  district  of  St.  Stephen  in  which  the  Model 
School  of  the  National  Board  was  situate  before  its  removal  to  Marlborough-street,  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  parochial  clergy  who  attended  at  the  model  school  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children.     He  says^: — 

"  Has  there  been  any  complaint  against  you  for  your  mode  of  treating  the  training  teachers  in  the  school  I 

*  I  believe  there  was,  though  I  never  heard  the  fact  that  such  a  complaint  had  been  made  ;  but  the  schoolmaster. 
Dr.  M*Arthur,  told  me  that  he  would  report  a  proceeding  of  mine  to  the  BoaixL     I  never  heard  that  he  did. 

"  What  was  the  proceeding  that  he  said  he  should  report  ] — It  was  the  first  day  that  the  masters  in  training 
attended ;  and  when  I  went  into  the  private  room  set  apart  for  the  clerg3rman  in  attendance,  I  found  three  or 
four  men  that  I  did  not  know  sitting  with  the  children ;  no  communication  was  ever  made  to  me  upon  the 
subiect  of  those  men  that  were  training,  and  no  permission  ajsked  of  me  to  allow  them  to  be  in  the  room.  In 
short,  I  did  not  know  who  they  were ;  and  when  I  went  in  they  remained  sitting.  They  did  not  seem  to  take 
any  notice  of  me ;  did  not  stand  up  or  take  any  notice  that  the  room  was  mine.  I  b^ged  to  know  who  they 
were,  and  they  told  me  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  come  to  listen  to  my  catechising  of  the  children. 

"  Who  did  they  say  that  they  were  ? — ^That  they  were  training  as  masters  in  the  model  school. 

"  Did  they  tell  you  whether  they  were  Ifrotestants  or  Catholics  1 — That  I  forget,  but  from  the  circumstance3 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  Protestants. 


'  Third  Report,  §  II. 


'IHd,  App.  H.  •  Lords*  Committee,  1837,  p.  286. 

*  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  264. 
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"  What  did  you  say  1 — I  requested  them  to  leave  the  room.  I  told  them  that  the  room  was  for  my  use  to 
instruct  the  children  in,  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  right  they  had  to  take  possession  of  it  and,  in  short,  that 
I  did  not  wish  them  to  be  there. 

**  You  considered  them  as  intruders? — Yes. 

"  It  had  not  been  told  to  you  that  such  persons  were  to  be  part  of  your  scholars  1 — ^No. 

**  After  this  did  anything  pass  between  Dr.  M^ Arthur  and  you  1 — Yes  ;  after  the  masters  left  the  room  Dr. 
M^ Arthur  came  up  to  tell  me  that  it  was  by  his  authority  that  they  were  present. 

"  Did  they  leave  the  room  immediately  upon  your  desiring  them  to  leave  1 — Yes. 

''  What  passed  between  yourself  and  Dr.  M' Arthur? — ^I  forget  what  were  the  exact  expressions  that  I  used ; 
hnt  it  was  something  to  the  same  effect  as  the  communication  I  made  to  the  masters  themselves. 

"That  you  thought  that  you  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  intention? — ^Yes;  in  fact  I  was  taken  quite  by 
■surprise ;  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  allow  them  to  be  there  at  alL  Going  as  I  did  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  children,  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought,  with  the  objections  that  I  had  to  the 
system,  to  take  a  part  in  making  the  masters  efficient ;  I  felt  a  scruple  about  it,  and  the  result  was  that  I  told 
Dr.  M'Arthur  that  I  did  not  wish  those  men  to  be  present. 

"  You  said  to  make  them  efficient ;  did  you  consider  them  as  coming  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  taught 
religion  themselves  ? — My  understanding  was,  that  they  came  to  learn  how  to  catechise  the  children  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  were  to  be  appointed. 

"  You  did  not  consider  them  as  coming  for  the  purpose  of  being  themselves  instructed  in  religion  ? — ^No,  I 
•did  not. 

"  Were  you  aft-erwards  told,  or  were  you  not,  that  they  attended  for  instruction  in  religion  ? — I  do  iiot 
remember  that  I  ever  was ;  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Board,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was 
communicated  to  me  in  any  other  way. 

"  Did  you  persist  in  excluding  the  training  teachers  fi*om  the  room  where  you  were  catechising  the  children  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  persist  in  it. 

"  Did  those  teachers  in  fact  come  to  you  afterwards ;  after  you  had  intimated  that  you  were  ready  to  let  them 
come,  did  Ijiey  come  ? — ^Yes,  they  did,  but  only  once  or  twice. 

"  But  you  no  longer  made  any  objection? — No. 

"  How  long  did  you  continue  to  go  to  the  school  after  you  had  intimated  that  they  might  attend  your 
catechising  ? — I  really  do  not  remember ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  three  months,  but  it  might  have 
been  longer. 

"  Then  for  the  first  ten  months  or  twelve  months  no  training  teachers  had  exhibibited  themselves  in  this 
room  ?— I  will  not  be  positive  upon  that ;  I  am  positive  that  none  appeared  for  several  months." 

Mr.  Woodward  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Board  : — 

"  You  say  you  consider  this  system  of  education  as  likely  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  Popery  and 
Hmtarianism  and  infidelity ;  on  what  ground  do  you  suppose  that  it  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
Popery  ? — ^That  was  not  exactly  the  expression  that  I  used ;  the  expression  I  used  was,  that  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  legal  establishment  of  Popery,  and  to  give  direct  encouragement  to  Popery. 

"  You  stated  Popery,  Unitarianism,  and  infidelity  ? — I  said  that  it  tended  to  promote  infidelity  ;  not  that  it 
was  an  establishment  of  infidelity. 

"That  it  was  an  establishment  of  Popery  and  Unitarianism,  and  tended  to  promote  infidelity? — Yes. 

"  How  was  it  a  legal  establishment  of  Popery  ? — ^I  conceive  it  to  be  a  legal  establishment  of  Popery  in  this 
way ; — ^that  is  one  of  the  conditions  insisted  upon  on  which  aid  is  granted  to  any  school,  or  on  which  any 
landed  proprietor  or  any  person  can  establish  a  school,  that  the  school  is  to  be  open  to  the  priest  to  teach  Boman 
Catholic  children. 

"  Provided  there  are  Boman  Catholic  children  in  it;  not  otherwise? — Not  otherwise. 

"They  are  to  teach  no  other  children  but  Boman  Catholic  children ;  do  you  understand  that? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  consider  in  the  same  way  that  it  gives  encouragement  to  Unitarianism  ? — Exactly  in  the  same. 
way. 

"  How  is  it  that  it  promotes  infidelity  ? — I  think  that  it  promotes  infidelity  by  placing  truth  and  falsehood 
upon  a  par,  by  making  equal  provision  for  the  teaching  of  every  species  of  religious  faith  that  may  happen  to  be 
in  the  coimtry,  and  this  being,  according  to  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  or  in  other  words  *not  overlooking  the  interests  of  i^eligion  ;*  that  latter  is  I  think  the  expression 
used  in  the  letter. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  Boman  Catholic  children  ought  not  to  be  educated  in  their  faith  ? — I  think  a  Pro- 
testant Government  ought  not  to  make  provision  for  their  being  so  educated. 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  Protestant  Government  would  act  more  properly  by  making  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  education  of  Boman  Catholic  children  than  by  making  a  provision  for  their  being  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  ? — I  do. 

"  Then  would  you  prefer  that  Boman  Catholic  children  were  brought  up  without  any  religion  whatever  than 
that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  1 — I  had  rather  that  they  were  brought  up  without 
any  religion  whatever  than  that  I  had  a  hand  in  bringing  them  up  Boman  Catholics. 

"  That  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  ?  [The  question  is  read.] — I  think  that  it  would  be  more 
proper."  * 

The  Rev.  W.  Maturin  gives^  similar  evidence : — 

"  While  you  were  there  did  any  of  the  training  teachers  ever  attend  your  religious  instruction  ? — Occasionally 
a  very  small  number  of  persons,  whom  I  understood  to  be  the  training  teachers,  dropped  in. 

"  Did  you  repel  them  ? — No :  on  one  occasion  I  recollect  having  spoken  to  the  master  of  the  school,  and 
asked  him  why  they  were  not  regular  in  their  attendance ;  and  he  mentioned  to  me  upon  that  occasion,  that 
they  were  receiving  instruction  from  some  literary  or  scientific  lecturer,  as  the  reason  for  their  not  attending  me. 

"  In  feet  they  were  giving  the  preference  to  some  literary  or  scientific  instruction  at  the  time  which  was  set 
^Mrt  for  your  giving  tiiem  religious  instruction  ?— The  hour  was  set  apart  for  instructing  the  children,  although 
when  there  were  teachers  at  the  school  they  might  avail  themselves  of  it. 

"  Did  you  understand  that  this  was  on  the  day  which  was  set  apart  in  the  model  school  for  separate  religious 
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instruction ;  did  you  understand  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart  in  the  model  school  for  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion f — I  did  so  understand ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  day  on  which  I  gave  religious  instruction  vas  not 
particularly  set  apart,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  children  attending  the  school  on  die  same  day. 

"  When  the  persons  whom  you  consider  to  be  training  masters  attended  your  class,  did  you  consider  that  they 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  elementary  instruction  themselves,  or  merely  of  acquiring  knowledge  as 
to  the  method  of  teaching  it  to  others  ? — I  did  not  make  any  inquiries  upon  the  subject ;  I  permitted  them  to 
remain  pi^esent  while  I  was  instructing  the  children,  and  my  habit  always  is,  when  grown  persons  attend  the 
instruction  which  I  give  to  children,  not  to  ask  them  questions  or  catechise  them  with  the  duldren. 

"  But  you  considered  their  object  to  be  to  qualify  themselves  as  training  masters  1 — I  knew  that  they  were 
training  masters.  I  might  have  considered  their  object  to  be  both  to  receive  instruction  as  to  how  they  were 
to  teach  and  also  to  receive  personal  religious  instruction. 

**  You  said  that  you  complained  to  the  head  master.  Dr.  M^Arthur,  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  those 
training-  teachers  attended,  and  he  explained  it  upon  one  occasion  by  their  attending  a  literary  lecture ;  did 
you  ill  fact  find  that  those  training  teachers  after  that  came  more  regularly  1 — ^As  well  as  I  can  recollect  they 
did  not  attend  more  regularly  afterwards. 

"  How  many  at  the  utmost  ever  came  to  you  at  once  % — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  exactly,  but  I  should 
conceive  about  six  or  seven  was  the  greatest  number. 

"  Did  any  one  of  them  ever  apply  to  you  to  assist  him  in  religious  instruction  ? — No. 

**  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  provision  whatever  made  for  attendance  on  Divine  worship  on  Simdays  or 
at  any  other  time  of  children  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  model  schools  or  of  the  training  teachers  ? — I 
know  of  no  such  provision  being  made." 

Dr.  M'Arthur  thinks  that  teachers  in  training  attend  reUgious  instruction  '*  mainly  to 
see  how  the  thing  is  managed,"  that  they  "  may  know  how  to  arrange  the  manner  of  the 
children  going  to  the  clergy  in  their  own  schools."     He*  says — 

"  Does  it  appear  to  you  an  adequate  mode  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  adult  teachers,  that  they  should 
merely  be  present  at  the  instruction  of  children,  some  of  whom  are  as  young  as  five  years  of  age,  for  an  hour  in 
the  week  1—1  think  that  the  religious  impressions  of  such  individuals  as  enter  upon  the  training  are  fixed 
before  they  come  to  the  training.     We  seldom  have  any  in  training  under  three  or  four-and-twenty. 

**  Then,  so  far  as  regards  giving  religious  instruction  to  those  adult  teachers,  an  opportunity  for  that  is  not 
afforded,  in  your  opruion,  by  their  presence  at  the  instruction  of  the  children  once  a  week  1 — I  look  upon  the 
object  of  their  being  present  to  be  mainly  to  see  how  the  thing  is  managed  with  us,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
manage  it  when  they  go  to  their  own  schools. 

"  Then  you  do  not  consider  them  as  sent  to  the  clergyman  in  order  to  receive  religious  instruction,  but  to 
learn  how  to  give  religious  instruction  1 — Partly. 

"But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction  in  your  schools,  have  they? — No ;  but  to  see  how 
it  is  to  be  managed ;  not  to  be  themselves  there  to  give  religious  instruction. 

"  You  understand  them  as  going  to  the  clergyman,  not  to  be  taught  their  religion,  but  merely  to  see  the 
clergyman  teach  the  children  1 — ^To  learn  as  much  as  they  can,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  long  time  to 
learn. 

"  You  were  understood  to  say  that  they  went  there  rather  to  learn  how  to  manage  the  thing? — I  think  it  is 
of  consequence  for  teachers  to  know  how  we  manage  that  in  Dublin. 

"  What  is  the  purpose  for  which  you  consider  them  to  be  sent  to  the  clergyman  ? — ^I  consider  that  the  Board 
mean  them  to  receive  religious  instruction  and  to  see  how  we  manage  the  religious  instruction  in  Dublin ;  how 
the  clergymen  manage  with  the  children,  that  they  may  know  how  to  arrange  in  their  own  schools. 

"  Are  they  to  be  the  religious  instructors  of  their  own  schools  1 — No ;  but  tliey  are  to  arrange  the  manner  of 
their  going  to  the  clergy  in  their  own  schools. 

"  Then  they  go  partly  to  learn  what  religious  instruction  they  may  pick  up  in  that  way,  but  mainly  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  their  own  schools  hereafter  1 — I  do  not  know  mainly,  but  partly  so,  I  think. 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  principal  object  of  sending  them  1 — ^The  principal  object,  I  think,  is  to  get  religious 
instruction,  certainly. 

"  The  principal  object  being  to  get  religious  instruction,  do  you  think  that  that  principal  object  can  be  largely 
obtained  by  their  being  present  at  this  instruction  one  hour  or  less  in  a  week,  that  instruction  being  directed 
immediately,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  children  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  1 — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  directed  principally  to  themselves,  because  I  am  not  present  at  the  religious  instruction. 

"  Should  you  think  that  much  religious  instruction  is  given  to  trainiug  teachers,  if  that  religious  instruction 
is  directed  immediately  to  the  children  who  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  1 — I  cannot  say.  The  course 
which  is  applicable  to  the  children  may  be  applicable  to  the  masters,  or  it  may  not ;  I  cannot  judge  of  that. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  what  is  applicable  to  children  of  five  years  old  is  applicable  to  persons  who  have 
already  fixed  their  views  of  religion  ?— It  may  or  it  may  not.  Some  things  may  be  applicable  to  them,  but  as 
a  whole  it  cannot  be.  If  the  clergyman  speaks  so  as  to  be  understood  by  children  of  five  years  old,  of  course  it 
must  be  too  simple  for  the  further  advanced. 

"  You  said  that  the  attendance  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the  clergyman  on  the  part  of  the  training 
teachers  is  merely  voluntary  ? — Quite  voluntary. 

"  Is  that  a  reason  why  you  woidd  think  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  much  religious  instruction  being 
given  to  them  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  woidd  have  any  influence  upon  the  eflfect  of  their  religious  instruction. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  those  training  teachers,  either  to  attend  or  not  to  attend 
at  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  is  likely  or  not  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  religious  instruction 
which  they  will  upon  the  whole  carry  away  with  them  from  the  schools  1 — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  being  within  the  option  of  the  teacher  either  to  absent  himself  or  not  is  not  likely  to 
make  him  derive  less  religious  instruction  than  if  he  was  compelled  to  be  there  every  day? — I  think  he  is  not 
likely  to  derive  less,  because  I  think  that  compelling  him  to  be  present  would  do  no  good. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  young  men  who  are  sent  up  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
in  the  business  of  schoolmasters,  have  received  religious  instruction  either  fix>m  a  priest  or  a  Protestant 
clerg5anan  according  to  their  respective  professions  1 — I  have  no  doubt  they  have  received  religious  instruction 
previously^  but  to  what  extent  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

*  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  292. 
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**  Yon  do  not  ooBsider  that  the  Board  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering  religious  instruction  to  the        1836. 
people  of  Ireland,  or  to  the  persons  who  are  sent  to  them  for  training? — ^No,  I  do  not.  

"  Should  you  then  object  to  a  person  as  not  sufficiently  trained  who  had  no  religion  whatever? — I  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  "no  religion." 

"  An  Atheist  \ — I  have  not  the  choice.  The  Board  have  the  choice  of  teachers.  Certainly  they  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  person  who  was  stated  in  the  report  to  be  an  Atheist. 

"You  ask  them  of  what  religion  they  are  when  they  arrive] — I  never  had  an  example  of  any  who  told  me 
that  he  was  an  Atheist. 

"  What  would  be  your  mode  of  acting  in  such  a  case  1—1  have  never  thought  of  it,  and  till  I  meet  with  a 
case  I  cannot  say." 

Thus  the  religious  education  of  teachers  under  training  was  confined  to  voluntary  and  Reijgiona  dUE- 
irregular  attendance  upon  instruction  aflfiorded  gratuitously  to  school  children  by  the  rtrurt»itraiii- 
parochial  clergy.     In  the  understanding  of  the  Commissioners  they  were  not  empowered  "*s- 
to  introduce  any  improvement,  since  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  their  first  principle 
to  provide  religion  for  any  one,  either  child  or  teacher.     In  this  way  the  religious 
diflSculty  rendered  the  Commissioners'  scheme  of  training  defective. 

With  their  report  for  1836,  the  Commissioners  first  pubUshed  "Instructions  to 
Inspectors  "  which  call  for  some  notice.  Under  the  Board's  explanatory  document  one 
day  is  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  which  ^'  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  school-room ; 
the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of  the  children."  Under  the  Inspectors' 
instructions  '^  one  week  day,  at  least,  is  to  be  set  apart  for  reUgious  instruction  under 
the  restriction  that  it  be  given  by  instructors  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils." 

"  When  Inspectors  are  in  Dublin  they  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  model  school,  or  inspectors  to 
any  other  school  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  them-  m  Jte?.^  ^^^^ 
selves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  head  master ;  and 
also  of  aiding  and  introducing  improvements  into  schools  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  Com- 
missioners are  anxious  that  all  schools  in  Dublin*  and  its  inamediate  vicinity  may  be 
such  as  will  fit  them  for  becoming  model  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
directed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  head 
master." 

By  this  time  the  distinction  between  vested  schools  and  non-vested  schools,  already  J^^"^^*'*^ 
twice  mentioned  was  mowing  into  an  absolute  difierence  in  the  conditions  relating  to  ^Sld 
religious  teaching.      The  queries  relating  to  vested  schools  included  the   following  s^^hooLs 
points  : — 

"  9.  Will  you  take  care  that  no  children  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise,  except  those  whose 
parents  consent  to  their  being  present  1 

"  15.  Have  the  clergymg^Ji  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school, 
been  applied  to  in  order  to  obtain  their  qo-operation,  and  their  signature  to  this  application  1  [Answer  this 
specifically.] 

"  19.  Will  access  be  given  to  clergymen  of  all  denominations  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
the  regulations  ?' 

The  corresponding  queries  relating  to  a  non-vested  school  are  less  stringent : —  and  now- 

"  7.  What  arrangement  is  made  respecting  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  to  the  children  1     State   schools : 
particularly  what  day  or  days  of  the  week  are  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  what  hour  or  hours  on  any  other 
day.     State  also  whether  public  notification  is  given  of  this  arrangement,  and  whether  or  not  parents  are  left 
at  liberty  to  withhold  their  children  from  religious  instruction  which  they  do  not  approve  of. 

"  14.  Have  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denomiDations  in  the  parish,  or  ii;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school, 
been  applied  to  in  order  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  this  application ;  if  not,  state  the  cause. 

"  20.  Will  access  be  given  to  the  clergy  of  ev^ry  denomination  to  enter  the  school-room  as  visitors,  provided 
they  take  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  school,  or  interrupt  it  ]" 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  a  vested  school  the  applicants  for  aid  were 
asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  "  take  care  that  no  children  be  present  at  any  religious 
instruction  or  exercise,  except  those  whose  parents  consent  to  their  being  present ;"  and  ^^^{Jf  j° 
the  duty  of  removing  those  whose  parents  do  not  consent  appears  to  be  undertaken  by  "* """"" 
the  local  patrons  and  conductors :  while  in  the  case  of  a  non-vested  school  all  requii'ed 
appears  to  be  public  notification  of  the  times  of  reUgious  instruction,  vdth  liberty  to 
parents  to  withhold  their  children  at  such  times. 

"  Query  sheets  "  are  pubhshed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report,  which  is  dated 
July  13th,  1836,  and  no  change  in  the  practice  of  requiring  answers  to  them  is  announced  Change  in 
previously  to  tiie  Sixth  Report,  dated  April,  1840,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Board  ''had  oT^I^J^^ 
lately  changed  its  practice,  and  had  resolved  in  ftiture  to  send  queries  only  to  its  ovm  Bheets** 
superintendents,  who  would  communicate  with  the  paiiiies  to  each  application,  make 

*  The  intention  to  raise  all  schools  in  Dublin  into  model  schools  vas  never  carried  into  effect.  Dr.  M'Arthur 
in  1837  (Lords'  Committee,  p.  299),  said,  "I  think  our  schools  in  and  about  Dublin  are  among  our  worst 
schools,  as  far  as  I  have  seen." 
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the  necessary  local  inquiries,  and  then  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Board  for  its 
consideration."  Nevertheless  it  appears  from  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Finn,  Inspector 
of  National  Schools,  under  date  2nd  of  June,  1837,  that  a  change  in  practice  waa 
actually  made  by  the  Board  in  1836.     Dr.  Finn'  writes  : — 

"Before  the  year  1836  all  applicants  for  aid  towards  establishing  National  schools  transmitted  the  query 
sheets,  when  filled,  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  not  through  the  Inspectors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Inspectors  coxdd  not  be  assured  what  provisions  such  applicants  undertook,  in  the  query  sheets,  to  haye 
made  for  the  purposes  of  creating  a  fund  necessary  to  meet  the  objects  of  procuring  books  at  half-price,  repairs 
of  schoolhouse,  and  so  forth,  as  detailed  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  In  the  year  1836  the  practice  of  transmitting  the  query  sheets  directly  to  the  office  was 
discontinued,  and  these  were  forwarded  by  the  Inspectors,  together  with  his  report  upon  the  case." 

Before  the  issue  of  another  report  by  the  Board  a  Committee  of  each  House  of 
Parliament  had  in  1837  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  National  education,  but 
neither  Conmiittee  arrived  at  any  conclusions  upon  the  subject  submitted  to  consideration. 
The  Lords'  Committee  sat  for  fifty-three  days  between  March  3rd  and  July  14th,  1837^ 
and  received  evidence  which  fills  1,404  pages.     They  reported — 

"  That  the  Committee  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  the  House,  proceeded  diligently  to  examine  into 
the  matters  referred  to  them.  In  Uie  execution  of  this  duty  they  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  examine  persons 
of  almost  every  variety  of  opinion  and  of  diflferent  religious  persuasions,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose 
evidence  has  been  suggested  to  them  as  important,  together  with  the  length  to  which  the  examination  of  some 
particular  witnesses  has  extended  has  been  so  great  as  to  preclude  their  bringing  the  inquiry  so  satisfactorily 
to  a  close  as  to  make  it  possible  at  this  season  to  lay  before  the  House  a  detailed  report  of  the  opinions  they  have 
formed  upon  a  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  would  necessarily  divide  itself  into  many  branches. 

"  Bather,  therefore,  than  do  injustice  to  so  important  a  subject  by  any  partial  or  imperfect  observations,  the 
Committee  prefer  submitting  to  the  House,  without  further  comment,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  they  have 
collected,  trusting  that  it  will  furnish  the  House  with  ample  materials  for  information,  and  enable  them  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  a  question  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  welfare  and  tranquility  of  society  in  Ireland,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  a  greatly  increased  population. 

"  And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Committee,  together  with  an 
Appendix  and  Index  thereto,  to  be  reported  to  the  House." 

By  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Lords  who  served  upon  the  Committee : — 

Education  (Ireland),  1837. 
Select  ComnUttee  appointed  2Sth  February^  1837. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Elillaloe  and  Clonfert 

Lord  Ellenborough. 

Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord  Clanbrassill  (Earl  of  Roden). 

Lord  Somerhill  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde). 

Lord  Plunket 

Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 

Lord  Fing^. 

Lord  Cloncurry. 

Lord  Fitzgerald. 

Lord  Hatherton. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Lord  President  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne). 

Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord  Buncannon). 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Devon. 

Earl  of  Radnor. 

Earl  of  Wicklow. 

Earl  of  Ripon. 

Viscount  Leinster  (Duke  of  Leinster). 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  Commons'  Comiiiittee  received  evidence  upon  thirty-one  days  between  April  12th 
and  July  6th,  1837,  and  obtained  answers  to  7,727-questions.  The  names  of  members 
comprising  this  select  Committee  are  recorded  with  their  Report. 

"  Martis,  T  d\e  MaHii,  1837. 

"  Ordered,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  operation  of  the  New  Plan 
of  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  house. 

"And  a  committee  is  appointed  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Shaw,  Lord 
Viscount  Ebrington,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Sheil,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Wyse,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Wynn,  Lord  Leveson,  Sir  Edmond  Hayes. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

"  Ordered,  that  five  be  the  quorum  of  the  said  committee.*' 

"  Martis,  IV  die  Aprilis,  1837. 

"  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Buxton  be  discharged  from  further  attendance,  and  that 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  Mr.  Ani^ony  Lefroy,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ball,  be  added  to  the  committee." 

"  Jovis,  6^  die  JulU,  1837. 
**  Ordered,  that  the  committee  have  power  to  report  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them  to. the  house. ^ 

'  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  973. 
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"  RePOBT.  1836. 

"  Thk  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  operation  of  the  New  Plan  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  them  to  the  House,  and  to  whom  seveiul  petitions  were  referred ; — ^have  proceeded  in  the 
examination  of  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  taken  before  them, 
accompanied  by  the  following  observations : 

**  Your  committee  having  for  the  present  closed  their  inquiry,  owing  to  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
session,  are  anxious  that  the  evidence  they  have  already  taken  should  be  presented  to  the  house,  although  not 
sufficiently  ample  to  enable  them  to  report  their  opinion  upon  the  important  subject  submitted  to  their  inves- 
tigation. 

"  They  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  state  to  the  house  the  course  which  they  pursued  in  calling  witnesses 
before  the  committee. 

"  Upon  their  first  meeting  your  committee  determined  to  summon  before  them  witnesses  in  the  following  order : 

"  1st.  Members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

"  2dly.  Persons  who  objected  altogether  to  the  main  principles  of  the  board,  or  to  any  system  which  did  not 
involve  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  the  pupils,  apd  who  considered  it  impracticable  to  find 
any  modification  of  the  present  system  which  would  remove  their  objections. 

"  3dly.  Those  who  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  united  instruction,  but  considered  the  practice  of  it  by 
the  boaJrd  either  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory,  and  were  prepared  to  propose  modifications,  which  they  imagined 
might  be  unobjectionable  to  all  parties. 

"  4thly.  Such  persons  as  might  present  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  approbation  from 
acquaintance  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  whom,  lastly,  the  committee  might 
have  re-examined  upon  the  charges  brought  against  them  by  any  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

"  Your  committ^  have  generally  adhered  to  this  course  of  examination,  but  they  cannot  profess  to  have 
exhausted  the  witnesses  they  would  have  been  desirous  of  examining  under  any  of  these  classes.  Upon  the 
third  head  they  have  barely  entered,  and  accident  compelled  them  to  leave  the  evidence  of  an  important  witness 
(Dr.  Cooke)  incomplete.  The  fourth  class  is  untouched,  and  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  contradiction 
to  the  charges  brought  against  the  Board. 

"  Although  your  committee  have  made  such  small  progress  as  compared  with  the  extensive  inquiry  which  was 
sketched  out  in  this  course,  yet,  having  attended  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  examination  of  some  members  of 
the  Board,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  them,  objecting  to  its  system  or  practice,  they  think  the 
evidence  they  now  present  to  the  House  a  valuable  preparatory  document  for  further  inquiry.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  leading  the  House  to  a  premature  conclusion,  they  have 
accompanied  it  by  this  brief  exposition  of  ihe  partial  nature  of  the  evidence,  limited  as  it  is  by  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  session. 

"July  1837." 

From  the  evidence  reported  by  these  Committees  we  have  obtained  valuable  and 
authentic  information,  which  but  for  such  inquiries  could  not  now  have  been  gathered 
from  sources  of  equal  credit. 

,The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Board,  dated  12th  OctoJ)er,  1837,  adverts  to  the  inquiries  Fourth  Report 
before  both  houses  of  Parliament;  records  an  increase  of  119  schools ;  considers  measures  S^u^T*^* 
for  improving  the  administration  to  be  essential ;  proposes  to  give  up  the  existing  plan 
of  inspection  as  "  at  once  expensive  and  defective,"  and  to  replace  it  by  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  twenty-five  school  districts,  with  a  model  school  in  each,  under  a  ''  strict 
system  of  local  superintendence."     From  want  of  means  the  Commissioners  had  *'  made 
but  one  grant  towards  the  building  of  a  school  within  the  year,"  but  they  had  proceeded  ««"»«« 
''  with  the  erection  of  model  and  normal  schools  in  Dublin,"  and  they  proposed  that  the  uSSaenr** 
normal  establishment  should  "  consist  of  two  departments — one  for  elementary,  the 
other  for  scientific  instruction ;  and  that  the  latter  should  teach,  in  particular,  those 
branches  of  science  which  have  a  practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft."  A 
school  of  industry  was  also  to  be  established  near  Dublin  with  work-rooms,  and  a  farm  propoaes 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  annexed  to  it.     The  Commissioners  ^'  considering  the  very  *«"<^^»"' 
backwai'd  stete  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  forms  the  only  source  of  employ- 
ment for  a  vast  portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  think  it  particularly  desirable  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  promoted,  and  that  their  schools  should  tend,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  bring  forward  an  intelligent  class  of  farm  labourers  and  servants."    Such  was 
the  original  intention  of  agricultural  instruction  now  first  introduced  into  the  National 
system.     In  1837  the  Board^  granted  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  two  agricultural 
schools,  one  in  Donegal  and  the  other  in  Tyrone,  both  under  local  management,  and  *'  in 
the  following  year  (1838)  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Conmiissioners,  was  opened."     The  agricultural  schools  have  been  specially 
examined  and  reported  on  by  two  of  our  colleagues.      Further  the  Commissioners  in 
1837  intended  "that  the  whole  of  those  received  at  their  normal  institution  should  be 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  at  stated  times  instructed  at  the  School  for  Industry ;  they 
would  thus  have  them  under  constant  superintendence  and  discipHne  ;  and  as  they  at 
present  allowed  them  12s.  a  week  for  mamtenance,  which  is  much  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  provide  for  them  there,  they  calculated  that  the  estabhshment  would  lead  not  to 
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1837.  an  increase  but  a  diminution  of  expense."  They  meant  '^  gradually  to  divide  National 
— ^  schools  into  two  classes,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  school  to  afford  elementary 
whooi^*^"  *^  instruction ;  the  secondary,  instruction  in  science  and  also  in  manual  occupations.  .  A 
portion  of  land  for  garden  husbandry  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  each  secondary 
school,  unless  situated  in  a  city  or  town.  Instruction  in  manual  occupations  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  also ;  and  a  female  department,  under  a  female  super- 
intendent, to  be  annexed  to  each.  The  females  to  be  taught  work  suited-  to  their  sex, 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  master  of  each  primary  school  to 
receive  6d.  a  quarter,  at  the  least,  for  each  child  attending  the  male  department,  from 
its  parents  or  friends,  or  from  the  patrons  of  the  school ;  to  have  a  salary  from  the  public, 
regulated  as  to  amount  by  the  circumstances  of  the  school ;  and  to  receive  a  gratuity  when 
favourably  reported  upon,  the  amount  to  depend  on  the  report,  but  not  to  exceed  £1  5s. 
in  any  quarter.  The  female  teacher  to  be  remunerated  in  all  respect^s  in  like  manner  as 
the  master.  Every  secondary  school  to  have  apartments  for  the  master  connected  with 
it.  The  master  to  receive  Is.  6d.  a  quarter,  at  the  least,  for  each  child  from  its  parents 
or  from  the  patrons  of  the  school ;  and  to  have  a  salary  of  £30  from  the  public.  The 
teachers  of  primary  schools  to  be  promoted  by  merit  to  secondary  as  vacancies  occur. 
Annual  examinations  to  be  held  in  all  schools,  and  prizes  awarded  to  the  most  deserving 
children.  Free  places  to  be  established  for  boarders  at  each  model  school,  and  the 
boarders  selected  by  examination." 

With  reference  to  the  rule  of  religious  instruction  the  Commissioners  then  introduced 
a  modification  which  must  be  recorded  at  length  in  their  own  words : — 

and  revisea  rule  "  VI.  34.  Having  received  your  Excellency's  pennission  to  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious  instruction, 
as  to  rdigious  ^q  have  anxiously  considered  whether  we  could  eflfect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it,  without  violating 
"^  ™    ^°*        the  principle,  as  might  satisfy  any  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to  us. 

**  35.  The  principle  of  the  system,  and  which  we  consider  fundamental  and  unalterable,  is,  that  the  National 
schools  shall  be  open  aUke  to  Christians  of  all  denominations ;  therefore  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove,  and  that 
opportunities  shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular  periods,  such  religious  instruddon 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  provide  for  them,  llie  letter  of  the  rule  is,  that  religious  instruction  shaU 
be  given  out  of  the  hours  during  which  all  the  children  attending  a  school  are  assembled  for  common  instruction. 

"  It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  to  limit  the  time  for  religious  insftruction  in  this  way  tends  to 
discourage  it  altogether,  and  therefore  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  giving  it  at  whatever  hour 
may  be  deemed  most  convenient. 

"  37.  The  rule  as  to  time  was  framed  with  a  view  to  convenience,  and  to  convenience  only,  and  it  never  has 
been  considered  by  us  that  we  should  violate  principle  if  we  allowed  religious  instruction  to  be  given  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours,  provided  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made  as  that  children  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  of  it  should  not  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it. 

"  38.  We  therefore  propose  modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given, 
and,  of  course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  catechism  learned,  during  any  of  the  school  hours,  provided 
such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to,  any  religious  reading  or  instruction 
to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object.  With  these  views  we  have  framed  the  following  regulations  : — Ist. 
The  ordinary  school  business  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend,  ia  to  embrace  a  competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day.  2nd.  One  day,  at  least,  in  each  week,  or  part 
of  a  day  (independently  of  the  Sunday),  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  on  which 
day  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  shall  have  access  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  application  or  not.  3rd.  The  managers  of  schools 
are  also  expected  to  afford  convenient  opportunity  and  facility  for  the  same  purpose  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
But  where  any  course  of  religious  instruction  is  pursued  in  a  school  during  school  hours,  to  which  the  parents  of  any 
of  the  children  attending  it  object,  an  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  giving  it  separately  to  those  who  are  to  receive 
it.  4th.  Any  arrangement  of  this  description  that  may  be  made,  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in 
order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose  parents  and  guardians 
approve  of  their  being  so.  5th.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicating  i-eligious  instruction,  the  title 
of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Board.  6th.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  fibie  Protestant  Authorized, 
or  Douay  version  is  considered  as  religious  instruction." 

Doubts  The  wording  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  37  led  subsequently  to  much  dispute.     The 

mwlt  ttiat  Ob-  "words  are,  "  provided  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made  as  that  children  whose 

"^^*°  M^^^^^'b^  parents  did  not  approve  of  the  religious  instruction  should  not  he  required  to  attend  or 

present,"  or      he  present  at  it  f  and  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  words  he  present,  whether  the 

M^olredtobo^  construction  was  should  not  he  present,  or  should  not  he  required  to  he  present.     The 

present."         Wording  of  the  succeeding  paragraph  (38)  in  the  earlier  sentences  would  appear  to  throw 

upon  the  parent  the  task  of  objecting  ;  "  provided  that  such  an  arrangement  be  made 

as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to^  any  religious  reading  or  instruction 

to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  ohject ;"  and  again,  "  to  which  the  parents  of  any 

of  the  children  attending  it  ohject :"  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  rule,  as  printed 

in  the  same  paragraph,  indicates,  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  which  we  have 

already  quoted  at  length,  that  the  approval  of  the  parent  should  be  expressly  given ;  "  in 

order  Uiat  those  children,  and  tho^e  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose 
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parents  and  goardiaiis  approve  of  their  beiijg  so."    In  order  to  illustrate  aild  explain  the      laa?.. 
rule  of  the  Board,  reference  is  made  in  the  Fifth  Report  (1838),  to  the  regulations  laid        — 
down  for  education  in  workhouses,  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  56,  s.  49  ;  ^'no  order,  nor  any  by-law,  iriah  Poor  Act, 
sfeaM  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  service  ^^?' 
which  may  be  celebrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate." 
The  similarity  in  phrase  is  remarkable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Poors*  Act 
the  verb  in  ''be  present"   is  an  infinitive  mood.      But,  though  the  wording  of  the 
particular  phrase  is  similar,  yet  the  grammatical  form  of  the  sentence  is  diflterent  in 
the  Act  and  in  the  rule.     Hence  a  doubt  was  raised,  whether,  under  the  altered  rule, 
it  was  obUgatory  upon  the  manager  to  put  out  the  children  whose  parents  had  not 
approved  the  religious  instruction,  or  whether  his  duty  was  fairly  dischai-ged  when  he 
had  given  to  those  whose  parents  objected  an  opportunity  of  retiring  at  the  time  of 
religious  instruction. 

Finally  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  increased  duties,  ask  for  an  augmentation  AddiUonai 
of  their  number,  so  that  they  "  may  be  enabled  to  appoint  two  committees  for  the  Comnuasioners. 
despatch  of  general  business,  from  amongst  themselves,  subject  of  course  to  the  control 
of  the  entire  Board."  This  request  led  to  the  appointment,  on  22nd  May,  1838,  of  Sir 
P.  Bellew,  Eoman  CathoKc,  and  Eight  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Greene  of  the 
Established  Church.  Mr.  Kennedy  retired  in  December  of  that  year.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Carlile,  Resident  Commissioner,  retired  from  the  Board  for  reasons  not 
assigned  to  us.^  He  was,  on  20th  December,  succeeded  upon  the  Board  by  Dr.  Henry, 
Presbyterian  minister.  These  changes  left  a  Board  of  nine  Commissioners,  four 
belonging  to  the  EstabUshed  Church,  three  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Dissenters. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  scheme  of  reform  sketched  in  the  report 
for  1837,  introduced  into  the  National  system  modifications  of  moment,  e.g.,  industrial 
instruction,  secondary  schools,  obligatory  school  fees,  female  departments  under  female 
teachers,  salaries  from  the  public,  promotion  of  teachers  by  merit  involving  appointment 
by  the  Board,  annual  examinations  followed  by  prizes,  free  boarders,  suppression  of 
Inspectors  and  substitution  of  local  superintendents,  permission  to  give  rehgious 
instruction  during  any  of  the  school  hours. 

In  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  the  report  for  1837,  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  Rerised  Rules 
revised  in  1838,  and  in  their  altered  form  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  ^  ^^ 

Minute  of  Board,  May  19,  1838. 

"  Report,  that  His  Excellency  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Blake,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  his  approbation  of  the 
new  rules  and  regulations.  '  ^ 

"Ordered — ^That  these  rules  and  r^ulations  as  now  approved  of,  and  marked  with  the  initial  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  be  now  printed  and  circulated." 

Mr.  Blake,  it  will  be  remembered,  drafted  the  letter  in  the  typical  case  of  the  Pastowauu 
Temple  Meeting-house  school  which  in  1833  explained  the  religious  rule.  He  is  now  aS""^^^*^ 
in  1838  the  medium  employed  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
*'  alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  rule,  without  violating  the  principle."  The  principle 
was  maintamed  as  "  fundamental  ajxd  unalterable."  The  rule  still  provided  that  on 
the  day  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in  all  schools,  vested  or  non-vested,  **  such  pastors 
or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  shall  have  access  to  the  children, 
whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  application  or  not.''  This  regulation 
was  maintained  at  the  revision  of  the  rules  in  1838  after  the  strong  evidence  given  by 
Presbyterians  against  it  in  1837  had  been  weighed.  Dr.  Cooke  when  before  the 
Commons*  Committee  was  asked : — 

"6808.  Mr.  Gladstone, — ^Would  you  object  altogether  to  the  separate  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  the  school,  and  to  allowing  the  Douay  Version  to  be  used  in  that  instruction  1"^ 

And  after  deliberation  he  had  supplied  an  answer  in  writing : — 

"  Anstoer  to  Q,  6808. — ^To  the  separate  instruction  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  I  object  in  toto,  for  that  makes 
me  a  party  to  its  inculcation.  To  the  use  of  the  Douay  Version  in  any  form  I  would  object,  unless  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  against  its  errors  in  translation  and  its  tremendous  notes.  If  Romanists  wotild  not 
take  King  James's  Version  from  me,  I  would  not  give  the  Douay  Version  in  its  place.  But  if  the  Douay 
Version  ihey  must  have,  let  them  have  it  with  my  testimony  against  it ;  and  with  this  testimony  I  conceive  I 
should  have  done  my  duty." 

Nevertheless  the  right  of  parents  of  all  persuasions  to  require  separate  instruction  for 
their  children  in  every  aided  school  upon  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  teaching  was 

*  Dr.  Henry  says  : —  "  He  seceded  not  upon  the  ground  of  any  fundamental  principle,  but  owing  to  some 
differences  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  on  financial  subjects."  Loids'  Committee  (1854)  q.  9070. 
s  Commons'  Committee,  1837^  Appendix,  page  689. 
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still  asserted  by  the  Board  after  "  they  had  anxiously  considered  whether  they  could 
effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  their  rule,  without  violating  its  principle,  as 
might  satisfy  any  of  those  who  had  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  "  to  them. 

Li  1838  the  Fifth  Report  was  issued  without  a  particular  date.  It  announces  that  the 
Commissioners  have  revised  and  altered  their  general  rules,  and  it  sets  them  forth  at 
ftiU  length  as  ''remodelled  and  amended."  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  scheme  of  the 
previous  year  in  several  respects,  but  the  regulations  affecting  religious  instiniction 
remain  unchanged. 

Schools  of  industry  are  provided  for  without  further  mention  of  secondair  schools ; 
schools  must  be  repaired  by  localities;  fi-ee  stock  of  books  will  be  granted  every  four  years; 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  establishment  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
Board's  books ;  when  admitted  they  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  Glasnevin,  and  "  th^y 
will  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  respective  pastors ;"  every  teacher  will  get 
a  salary  from  the  Board,  varying  from  £10  to  £30  a  year,  and  a  fui-ther  income  secured 
either  by  local  subscription  or  school  fees,  and  the  most  deserving  teachers  will  obtain 
additional  gratuities. 

In  this  code  the  word  ''  managers  "  occurs  to  describe  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
called  "  patrons  or  local  conductors  "  of  schools.  The  person  who  owns  a  schoolhouse 
is  called  the  *'  patron  "  of  it.  He  may  manage  it  himself,  and  in  that  case  he  is  "  patron 
and  manager ;"  or  he  may  appoint  another  to  act  for  him  in  the  management,  who 
thereupon  becomes  the  "  manager."  In  the  case  of  schools  built  by  combined  effort, 
the  subscribers  to  the  building  occupy  the  place  of  "  patron ;"  but  since  they  have  no 
corporate  existence,  there  is  in  effect  no  "patron,"  and  the  "manager,"  usually  the 
clergyman,  becomes  the  sole  authority  in  corresponding  with  the  Board,  and  generally 
in  conducting  the  school. 

On  17th  June,  1839,  three  members  were  added  to  the  Board.  They  were — Lord 
Morpeth,  Mi*.  Macdonnell  (now  Resident  Commissioner),  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  Mr.  Corballis,  Roman  Catholic. 

The  arrangement  under  which  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  Board  is 
explained  in  the  following  correspondence  : — 
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Letter  from  the  Board  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

''Board  of  National  Education, 
"26th  April,  1839. 

"  To  His  Excellency  Viscoitnt  Ebrington,  Lord  Lieutenant-CJeneral  and  General  Governor  of  L^land. 

"  May  it  please  Your  Excellency, — Feeling  it  necessary  that  new  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
despatch  of  business  at  this  Board,  we  beg  leave  to  call  Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  The  system  of  education  which  we  have  been  appointed  to  administer,  although  it  has  been  only  in  existence 
for  about  seven  years,  has  already  spread  so  widely,  and  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  its  benefits  may  be  diffused  through  ^e  whole  mass,  and  that  it  may  be  rendered,  imder 
Providence,  the  means  of  effecting  a  lasting  improvement,  moral  and  physical,  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  general,  and  of  gradually  elevating  them  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  civilization — provided  it  be  duly 
supported  by  the  State,  and  be  watched  over  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention. 

"  But  as  it  has  extended,  so  have  our  duties,  until  it  has  become  impossible  for  us  to  discharge  them  satisfac- 
torily without  having  more  frequent  and  prolonged  sittings  than  is  possible  for  any  of  us,  with  our  other  avoca- 
tions, to  attend. 

"  We  have  now  1,457  National  schools  in  actual  operation,  which  are  attended  by  about  180,000  children. 
We  have  imdertaken  to  grant  aid  towards  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  338  others,  and  additional  applications 
are  from  day  to  day  coming  in  upon  us. 

''  Under  all  these  circiunstances,  we  deem  it  essential  that  there  should  be  two  Ck)inmissioner8  appointed  who 
could  devote  themselves  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  we  consider  it 
highly  expedient  that  one  should  be  a  Protestant  and  one  a  Boman  Catholic. 

"  W'q  are  not  seeking  to  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  care  of  superintending  the  general  working  of  the 
system,  on  the  principles  originally  laid  down  and  steadily  maintained  by  us.  We  only  wish  to  make  over  to 
them  the  principal  charge  of  those  details  which  require  the  agency  of  persons  who  are  not  mere  subordinate 
officers,  but  members  of  the  Board,  and  are  found  far  too  onerous  for  us  to  attend  to  with  sufficient  regularity. 

"  We  would  further  suggest,  considering  how  we  have  been  opposed  in  every  step  of  our  progress,  how  our 
acts  are  traversed,  how  our  proceedings  are  misrepresented,  and  how  many  discussions  take  place  upon  them  in 
Parliament,  that  some  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  also  be  added  to  the  Board,  so  that  they 
may  be  acquainted  with  everything  done  by  it,  and  may  partake,  though  not  of  the  whole  of  its  labours,  yet  of 
its  responsibility. 

"  We  may  here  observe  that  there  is  another  Board  of  Education  incorporated  in  Ireland,  under  which  several 
schools  of  public  foundation  are  placed,  and  that  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
are  by  law  ex-officio  members  of  ft. 

"  There  is  another  point  which  we  have  to  bring  under  your  Excellency's  consideration. 

'*  We  long  since  expressed  a  wish  to  the  Government,  that  all  grants  towards  the  building  and  fitting  up 
of  new  school-houses  should  pass,  not  through  us,  but  the  Comnussioners  of  Public  Works,  who  might  commu- 
nicate with  us  on  the  applications  made  to  them ;  and  that  the  builduQgs  and  grounds  here,  being  puUic 
property,  should  be  committed  entirely  to  their  charge — ^that  they,  not  we,  should  determine  from  time  to  time 
on  everything  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  biulding,  repairing,  or  furnishing ;  that  whatever  sums  may 
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be  required  for  the  purpose  should  be  included  in  their  estimates,  not  ours,  and  be  e^q>ended  altogether  und^        1839. 
their  directions.  *  — 

^*  We  regret  that  this  has  not  hitherto  been  done ;  for  although  when  applications  made  to  us  for  aid  towards 
the  building  or  fitting  up  of  school-houses  stand  over,  as  they  generally  do  for  a  long  time,  they  are  postponed 
only  because  moneys  to  meet  them  have  not  been  previously  voted  by  Parliament,  and  although  the  moneys  that 
have  been  expended  on  buildings  here  have  been  granted  for  the  specific  purpose  upon  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  have  all  been  applied  under  his  directions,  yet  we  find 
prejudices  exist  against  the  Board,  because  every  application  made  for  a  coxmtry  school  is  not  immediately  complied 
witii ;  and  a  notion  is  encouraged  that  there  has  been  an  extravagant  waste  of  public  money  in  Dublin,  which 
prevents  the  provinces  from  receiving  a  due  share  of  the  public  bounty.  Much  discontent  is  thus  produced, 
which  we  think  the  transfer  we  have  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  would  tend  to  prevent, 
and,  therefore — and  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  business  in  question  could  be  better  managed  by  them  than  by 
us,  and  that  it  is  more  suitable  to  them — we  anxiously  hope  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  carrying 
the  desired  change  into  efifect. 


'  We  have,  &c.. 


'(Signed),        Leinster.  A.  E.  Blake. 

R.  Dublin.  P.  Bellew. 

D.  Murray.  Richard  W.  Greene. 

Franc  Sadleir.  P.  Shuldham  Henry." 


Letter  from  Lord  Lieutenant.  Letter  from 

Lord  Lieu- 


"  Phoenix  Park,  26th  May,  1839.       tenant  to  Home 

"  My  Lord— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  ^  pro^^of* 
-from  the  Education  Board,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention.  Board's 

"  From  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioners,  I  am  satisfied  suggestions, 
of  the  necessity  of  the  addition  which  they  suggest  to  their  number,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
efficient  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  establishment  that  one  Commissioner  at  least  should  be  resident  on 
the  spot,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"  This,  of  course,  no  one  could  be  expected  to  do  gratuitously,  and  I  should  therefore  propose  that  a  salary  of 
XI ,000  (being  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  paid  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission)  should  be  given  to 
the  person  to  be  selected  as  such  resident  Commissioner. 

"  Believing  it  to  be  your  lordship's  wish,  and  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  an  officer  who  must 
necessarily  exercise  so  much  control  over  the  concerns  of  the  institution  should  (so  long  as  one  only  is  allowed 
to  receive  a  salary)  be  a  Protestant,  I  felt  it  at  the  same  time  most  essential  that  no  one  should  be  placed  there 
who  would  not  be  regarded  with  favour  and  confidence  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board, 
representing  as  they  do  so  very  great  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  of  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  National  system  of  education. 

''  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  naming  to  your  lordship  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  now  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  the  best  person  that  I  could  suggest  for  the  situation  in  question,  I  feel 
.satisfied  that  his  appointment  would  be  most  acceptable  to  every  member  of  the  Board,  and  to  none  more  so  than 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murrswy  and  to  the  Chief  Remembrancer  who,  in  the  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit  so  con- 
stantly manifested  by  their  whole  conduct  at  the  Board,  have  conveyed  to  me  their  acquiescence  in  the 
arrangement  above  proposed,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  if  at  any  future  time  it  should  be  found 
expedient  to  appoint  a  second  paid  Commissioner  he  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that,  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Corballis,  a  Catholic  barrister  of  high  character  and  attainments  (who  would  not  undertake  the  office  with  a 
salary  attached  to  it),  should  be  added  as  an  unpaid  member  to  the  Boaixi. 

"  The  other  suggestions  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  such  obvious 
grounds  of  expediency  for  the  reasons  therein  set  forth,  that  I  consider  it  superfluous  for  me  to  trouble  your 
lordship  with  any  observations  of  my  own  in  support  of  them. 

"  Hoping  that  your  lordship  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  take  the  same  view  that  I  do  with  respect 
,  to  these  arrangements,  and  that  if  you  do  you  will  at  your  earliest  convenience  give  me  the  necessary  authority 
for  canying  them  into  efifect, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

"  (Signed),  Bbrinoton. 

«  The  Lord  J.  Russell, 
&c.,  &c.,  ^. 

"  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  owing  to  the  suppression  or  reduction  of  other  offices  connected  with  the 
establishment  at  Dublin  there  will  still  be  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  there  after  providing  for 
that  of  a  Commissioner  at  £1,000  a  year. 

"  E." 

Letter  from  Home  Secretary.  Reply  ©f  Home 

*'  WHtehaU,  June  4th,  1839.  jT^^^ 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  26th  May,  arnmgtment. 
enclosing  a  letter  addressed  to  your  Excellency  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  I  fully  concur  in  the  arrangements  which  your  Excellency  has  proposed  for  the  more  efficacious  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

"  The  increased  business  of  that  Commission,  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  least  one  Commissioner  constantly 
resident  in  Dublin,  appear  to  me  fully  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  paid  Commissioner  as  it  would  scarcely 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  of  the  present  Board  should  devote  so  much  time,  as  appears  now  to  be  required 
for  carrying  on  the  business  methodically  aad  satisfactorily,  as  well  in  the  departments  x>f  its  office  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  pubUc  generally. 

"  I  entirely  concur  in  your  Excellency's  selection  for  this  office  of  a  gentleman  of  Protestant  principles,  and  in 
the  reasons  which  have  led  you  to  that  decision.  And  I  approve  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Macdonnell,  feeling 
convinced  that  he  will  enjoy  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  Board  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 

I.  N 
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1839» 
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Catholic,  but  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  hare  availed  themselves  6f  tb6  advantages  td  the  surstem  of  Natbnal 
Education. 

"  1  agree  also  to  the  appointment  of  Mi*.  Ook*ballis  and  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  asfur  and  rsaeoinable 
the  just  expectations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members,  that  should  another  paid  Commissioner  be  neoessary  he 
should  be  a  gentleman  holding  similar  religious  opinions  with  themselves. 

"  I  think  it  also  proper  to  entertain  the  suggestion  iHiat  somfe  members  of-  the  GoverMnent  holding  seats  iiL 
Parliament  should  be  added  to  the  Board  and  mi*  this  purpose  Would  name,  for  the  present  your  Chief  Searatary.. 

"  Referring  to  the  wish  of  the  Board  as  to  the  transfer  to  the  Commissioners  ^f  Public  Works  of  everything: 
connected  with  the  building  and  fitting  of  school-houses,  and  the  grants  voted  by  P^liament  for  these  purposes^ 
I  fully  enter  into  their  views  and  coincide  with  your  Exoellenqr  in  thinking  they  should  be  immediately  adopted^ 
and  you  have  my  full  authority  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

**  I  may  add  my  satisfaction  at  the  hurt  paragraph  of  your  Exoelloicy's  lettinr  thai  notwithstanding  tl!i» 
appointment  of  a  paid  Commissioner  such  reductions  have  taken  place  in  other  brandies  of  the  establiidimiMit 
as  to  do  more  than  cover  this  increased  but  very  essential  expenditure. 

"  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  respect,  my  Lord,  your  Exoellency*s  obedient  servant, 

"(Signed),        J.  Russell. 
"  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  <fec.,  &c.,  &c." 

On  21st  Jauuary,  1840,  before  the  issue  of  the  Report  for  1839,  Lord  Plunket,  of  the 
EstabUshed  Church  also  joined  the  Board,  which  now  consisted  of  thirteen  members — 
seven  of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  four  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Dissenters. 

The  failure  of  the  earlier  negotiations  between  the  National  Board  and  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ulster  has  already  been  detailed.  We  now  reach  the  time  when  a  junction 
was  effected  between  the  Boaid  and  the  Synod.  Not  long  after  Dr.  Henry  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Carhle  at  the  Board,  he  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Cooke  upon  the  possibility  of 
arranging  the  matters  in  dispute.  A  deputation  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders 
in  company  with  Archbishop  Whately,  Mr.  Blake,  Dr.  Henry,  and  other  Commisfiionersi 
waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  "explanations  "  wefe  made  which 
satisfied  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  former  negotiations  Temple  Meeting-house  School  had 
formed  the  typical  case.  CoiTeen  School  is  now  the  application  which  afforded  ground  for- 
agreement  between  the  Synod  and  the  Board. 

a.  The  Presbyterians  had  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  ordinary 
school  hours.  This  objection  had  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  modification  of  the  rule 
in  1838  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  during  any  of  the  school-hours. 

6.  Their  second  objection  to  the  register  of  attendance  at  Divine  worship  on  Sunday 
had  been  removed,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  1833. 

c.  Their  third  objection  to  the  control  of  individual  Commissioners  over  religious, 
books  had  been  met  in  1832. 

d.  Their  protest  against  being  necessarily  associated  with  clergymen  or  laymen  of 
other  denominations  in  making  applications  for  aid  was  euecesaful  when  the  Com- 
missioners accepted  the  Four  Propositions  and  afterwards  abandoned  Query  Sheets. 

e.  They  scrupled  at  allowing  a  clergyman  of  a  different  religious  persuasion  to  impp^rt 
rehgious  instruction  in  the  school-room.  In  the  Correen  case  the  principle  was  expressly 
recognised  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1840,  that  managers  of  non-vested  schools  are 
not  required  to  give  the  use  of  their  school-rooms  to  dergymen  or  laymen  of  other 
denominations  for  religious  instruction. 

/.  They  objected  to  be  bound  to  exclude  from  religious  instruction  any  children  who 
were  willing  to  receive  it.  This  point  led  to  fiirther  controversy,  but  was  claimed  by 
the  Presbyterians  as  conceded  to  them  in  the  Correen  case. 

g.  They  demanded  the  unrestricted  use  of  their  school-rooms  upon  Sunday?  and  after 
school-hours  on  week  days;  and  Dr.  Stewart,  Manager  of  the  Correen  School,  was 
satisfied  with  the  demand  which  in  1837  had  been  conceded  to  Dr.  Hincfcs  of  the^ 
Established  Church. 

h.  The  eighth  objection,  to  the  inscription,  "  National  School "  was  not  pressed  hy 
the  Presbyterians. 

I.  The  appropriation  of  one  week-day  for  religious  instruction  was  surrendered  in  the- 
admission  of  the  Correen  School,  which  was  open  both  summer  and  winter  during  six 
days  in  the  week. 

Dr.  Henry,  when  examined  before  the  Lords'  Committee  iO'1664>  gave  the  fbliawii^ 
clear  and  complete  account  of  these  transactions  1 — 

"9071.  Ghainn^ifk'^'WBB  the  Synod  of  Ulster  at  that  time  in  oonnexioaDL  with  the.BoaniJ-^It  waBnot.  • 
^9072.  Whfit  -n&re  the  principal  points  whi^  led  to  the^consespondenoe  between  the  Presbytenan.body  axid 
the  Board  ^-^Gonsidepable  misunderstanding  stiU  etti^ts-in  man;^  quarters  iregarding/tha' questions  which  arose 
between  the  BcMtd  of  Education  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  p^^vious  to  tii&  time  of  their  junctioa  in  1840. 
With  the  permission  of  your  lordships,  I  wUl  take  leave  to  mention  in  succesnon  eight^points,'  wMck  i  have 
^ikddueed  as  arising  from  Hie  whole  correspondence- and  afterwards  consecutively  show  how  they  werei  disposed 
of  J  BfiodificationB  im  oertain  mstancee  harV^g  previoucAy- taken  place,  joid .  certain  general  principles  .beiiig^  atoll 
retainedi    ^l  donot  oommit  myself  to  what  tras-ckn^^  at  the^-BoaiMl  of.EdttoadoB  prevkusly  to  my  uni^aiig.wttibL 
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it     I  am  responedble  for  what  was  done  in  the  Correen  case,  which  has  been  often  spoken  of  before  your        1839. 

lordships,  but  not  for  many  previous  proceedings.     At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  clear  

understanding  should  exist  with  regard  to  what  the  eight  objections  were.     The  first  was  this :  the  Presby-  Eight  objec- 
ierians  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hours.     Secondly.  They  took  iBxception  ^^^^ 
to  an  old  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  which  required  patrons  to  keep  a  register  of  the  attendance  of  the  children 
«t  divine  worship  on  Sunday.     Thirdly.  They  objected  to  the  control  given  to  individual  members  of  the  Board 
over  the  books  used  during  the  period  of  separate  religious  instruction.     Fourthly.  They  protested  against     • 
being  associated  with  clergymen  or  laymen  of  other  religious  denominations  in  making  application  for  aid. 
Fifthly.  They  entertained  and  expressed  scruples  against  alio  wing  a  clergyman  of  a  different  religious  persuasion 
from  the  patrons,  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  conununions  in  the  school 
rooms.     Sixthly.  They  objected  that  neither  the  patron  nor  the  teacher  should  be  bound  to  exclude  from  the 
school  any  children  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  the  i-eligious  instruction  given  therein.     Seventhly.  They 
objected  to  restrictions  respecting  the  use  of  the  school  rooms  on  Sundays,  or  after  school  hours  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.     Eighthly.  They,  in  some  instances,  also  expressed  a  disinclination  to  put  up  the  inscription 

*  National  school ;'  and  in  a  few  instances  ministers  insisted  that  if  put  up,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
adjtmcts  of  a  denominationa]  character.  Confining  my  observation  to  the  time  when  I  acted  as  a  Commis- 
sioner, I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  these  objections  in  succession,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  the 
modifications  which  took  place,  and  of  the  times  when  they  were  made.  The  first  objection  held  by  the 
Presbyterians  was  that  the  Bible  was  excluded  during  the  ordinary  school  hours.  That  was  explained,  I  think, 
very  satisfactorily  by  Lord  Derby's  (then  Lord  Stanley)  letter  to  a  deputation  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1833, 
and  more  fiiUy  explained  and  made  a  rule  in  1837,  in  lie  fourth  report  of  the  Commissioners.  The  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  in  the  exercise  of  their  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  in  1837,  proposed  certain  modifications,  and  among  them,  that  there  should  be 
a  Scripture  class  in  all  the  National  schools,  to  be  composed  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  might 
wish  them  to  read  the  Bible.  The  Derry  clergy  gave  up  the  compulsory  principle.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
those  who  gave  it  up  on  this  occasion,  had  their  schools  like  those  of  the  Presbyteiian  ministers,  in  connexion 
with  the  otiier  societies  previously  alluded  to.  This  is  their  language  : — *  First.  That  there  shall  be  a  Scripture 
olass  in  all  the  National  schools,  to  be  composed  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  them  to 
read  the  Bible.  Secondly,  That  it  shall  be  part  of  the  daily  education  given  in  the  schools,  that  such  class  shall 
read  the  Bible  at  suitable  times  during  the  ordinary  school  hours.  The  execution  of  these  stipulations  we  think 
will  be  provided  for  by  the  following  modifications  in  the  rule  at  present  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Natdonid  Education.  In  the  Begulation  No.  3,  under  the  head  of  *  Begulations  of  the  Schools  as  to  Tuition, 
Attendance,*  &c.,  the  first  rule  shall  be  altered  to  stand  thus  : — I.  The  ordinary  school  busiaess,  during  which 
all  the  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  be,  are  required  to  attend,  and  which  is  expected  to  occupy  a 
competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  is  to  consist  of  instruction  in  those  branches  which  belong  to  a  literaiy 
and  moral  education,  embracing  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  those  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
<diana  consent  to  it.*  Then  they  give  the  modifications,  that  approach  towards  the  Board,  that  express  desire 
to  unite  with  the  Board  upon  the  non-compulsory  principle  induced  the  Comnussioners,  after  the  inquiry  in  1837, 
to  modify  their  rule  with  regard  to  the  school  hours,  and  that  modification  we  find  in  the  fourth  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  1837.    I  have  no  doubt  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Derry  clergy  led 

the  Comnussioners  to  reconsider  that  rule.     They  did  so.     The  Board  say,  *  We  propose  modifying  the  letter  of  First  objection 
the  rule  so  as  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and,  of  course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  Catechism  disposed  of. 
learned  during  any  of  the  school  hours,  provided  such  an  arrangement  be  made,  as  that  no  children  shall  take 
part  in,  or  listen  to  any  religious  reading  or  instruction  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object.*    That  disposed 
of  the  first  objection  of  the  Presbyterians  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  read  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

"  9073.  Lord  MorUeagle  of  Brandon. — ^That  modification  was  not  made  exclusively  on  behalf  of  the  Presby- 
terian body,  but  embraced  all  the  schools  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Commissioners  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  arose 
equally  firom  the  representation  of  the  Derry  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke 
and  others,  before  the  previous  commission. 

"  9074.  Lord  Bishop  of  Osswy. — In  what  year  was  that  % — In  1837. 

"  9075.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1837  % — No,  I  was  not. 

"  9076.  Lord  MarUeagle  of  Brandon. — ^Will  you  now  proceed  to  the  second  modification  which  was  made  ] — The 
second  modification  had  reference  to  the  register  for  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  public  worship.     That  was 
withdrawn,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  year  1833.     That  objection,  therefore,  was  wiped  away.  Second  objec- 
I  will  then  deal  with  the  third  objection,  the  control  given  to  individual  members  of  the  Board  over  the  books  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
used  at  the  time  of  separate  religious  instruction.    That  is  explained  by  a  document  I  will  now  put  in  evidence ;  •^^J* 
it  is  a  modification  which  took  place  in  consequence   of  the   objection  which  was  then   expressed.      The 
rule  as  it  originally  stood  was  this,  *  They  will  require  to  have  the  entire  control  oyer  all  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary  or  sepai*ate  religious  instruction.    None  to  be  employed 
on  the  former  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with  the  approbation  of  those 
members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  .the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  in- 
tended'   That  was  modified  by  a  minute  of  the  Board  on  the  10th  of  April,  1832,  and  it  is  thus  modified  : 

*  That  the  following  document,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  be  transmitted,  through  .the  Duke  of  Leinster,  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  for  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty's  Gk)vemment :  *  It  having  been  foimd  liiat 

an  objection  involving  refigious  principles  has  been  made,  particularly  by  Presbyterians,  against  vestiog  any  Third  objection 

individual  with  a  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction  by  ministers  of  that  communion,  and  removed. 

that  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  ministers  of  other  denon4n£|.tions  who  are  not  represented  on 

the  Board  as  now  constituted.'     Resolved,  *  That  it  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  permit 

the  Board  to  alter  Regulation  IV.  so  as  to  stand  as  follows :  They  will  require  to  have  the  right  of  veto  upon 

all  books  used  in  the  schools  for  the  combined  moral  and  literary  instruction.     They  will  fu;rther  require  fliat 

all  books  used  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  used  under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  recognised  by  the  parents 

ef  the  children  for  whose  instruction  they  are  employed,  and  that  such  minister  shall  obtain  the  consent  either 

of  any  one  member  of  the  Board  to  whom  he  may  choose  to.  apply,  or  of  the  particular  church  to  which  he 

belongs,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  church,  namely,  that  an  Episcopalian  minister,  who  does  not  choose  to 

apply  to- any  member  of  the  Board,,  shall  obtain  and  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  the  consent  of  his 

own  diocesan  ;  a  Presbyterian  minister  that  of  his  own  Presbytery  ;  .and  a  minister  of  any  other  denomination 

the  consent  of  whatever  person  or  body  the  denomination  to  which  ^e  belongs  regards  as  possessing  ecclesiastical 

authority.     No  such  sanction  is  required  for  the  use  in  religious  instruction  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  of  thfe 

public  standards  of  any  (^urch.     The  rule,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  as  follows :  *  If  any  other  books  than  the 

I.  N2 
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1839.        Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in 

communicating  religious  instiTiction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners."     With 

Foarth  objec-     respect  to  the  fourth  matter  of  objection,  to  being  associated  with  clergymen  and  laymen  of  other  denominations^ 
tlon  conceded-     that  was  given  up,  I  conceive,  in  1833,  when  the  Commissioners;  accepted  the  four  propositions  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.     There  was  a  query-sheet  in  connexion  with  that,  to  which  the  Presbyterians  objected.     They 
believed  that  it  implied  a  recognition  of  the  exrofficio  character  of  the  priests  or  clergy  of  other  denominations  as. 
visitors  of  their  schools,  and  that  in  making  application  for  aid  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  others. 
"  9077.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — Was  not  that  altered  from  the  time  that  the  Board  employed  District  Inspec- 
tors ;  did  not  the  query-sheet  cease  from  that  time  to  be  directed  to  applicants,  and  was  not  the  information  sought 
through  the  District  Inspectors? — ^The  query-sheet  was  not  withdmwn  till  December  1839,  a  short  time  before 
the  junction  of  the  Synod.     Shortly  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  was  led  to  understand  that  the 
query-sheet  was  withdrawn,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  withdrawal  of  it  formed  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Presbyterians  made  their  application  to  the  Board.  I  now  approach  the  distinction  between  vested 
and  non-vested  schools,  and  the  principle  involved  in  it.     It  was  objected,  fifthly,  by  the  Presbyterians,  that 
they  could  not  grant  liberty  to  the  assembling  of  the  pupils  of  other  denominations  in  their  schools,  in  order  to 
allow  their  pastors  to  give  them  religious  instruction.     At  the  time  they  presented  their  Correen  case  the 
Fifth  objectioii    principle  was  clearly  recognised,  by  the  adoption  of  that  case,  that  the  managers  are  not  required  to  give  the 
rdcognifled,         ^^g^  q£  their  school  room  to  clergymen  or  laymen  of  other  denominations  for  religious  instruction  j  that  the 
patron  has  the  liberty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  all  who  wiU  accept  it,  and  of  withholding  that  liberty 
from  others ;  that  it  is  perfectly  non- compulsory.     There  is  no  compulsion  to  be  used,  either  to  induce  children 
to  remain  or  to  compel  them  to  retu*e. 

"  9078.  At  what  date  was  that  objection  removed  ] — In  January  1840,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Correen 
case.  I  must  say,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  their  absence,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Mr.  Blake,  and  others,  always  declared  that  that  was  always  the  meaning  of  the  rule.  I  am  myself  free  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  rule,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  misconceptions  that 
prevail. 

"  9079.  Lord  Ardrossan, — What  do  you  say  was  the  meaning  of  the  rule  ? — If  you  look  back  to  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  case,  I  think  myself  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  some  of  its  expressions.  *  The  rule, 
that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day,  except  Saturday,  shall  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  r^ulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such  children 
only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  all  others  do  then 
retire.'  Upon  this  construction,  as  laid  down  here,  I  always  differed  from  some  of  my  colleagues.  The  principle 
laid  down  here  is,  that  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  patron  to  require  those  children  to  retire  whose  parents  directed 
them  to  do  so.  When  the  principle  of  non-vested  schools  was  raised,  there  was  a  difference  made  in  that 
respect ;  it  was,  in  my  view  of  the  original  wording  of  the  rule,  a  concession  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  all 
others  along  with  them.  It  was  satisfactory  when,  in  1842,  the  rules  on  this  point  were  made  perfectly  clear. 
"  9080.  That  ambiguity  you  believe  to  be  now  removed  ?— Since  we  revised  our  rules  in  1842,  that  ambiguity 
has  been  removed.  In  the  intermediate  time  between  1840  and  1842,  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  arose 
between  Archdeacon  Stopford  and  the  Board  regarding  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  rule.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  inserted  this  Temple  Meeting-house  case  in  their  report  of  ,1840,  in  order  to  show  the  analogy 
between  it  and*  the  Correen  application.  Archdeacon  Stopford  thought  he  saw  a  distinction,  and  he  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  rules,  and  that,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  rules  being  cast  into  their  present  form^ 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  1842.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  distinction  was  fully  explained 
to  the  public,  and  embodied  in  the  rules,  as  regards  vested  and  non-vested  schools  ;  it  is  in  the  report  of  1842.* 
*In  schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed,  and  which  are,  therefore^ 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  such  pastors  or  other  persons,  as  shall  1)0  approved  of 
by  the  parents  or  g^jardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there  at  convenient  times,  to  be  appointed  for  that  pxirpose,  whether  those 
pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or  otherwise.*  That  applies  to  vested  schools.  The 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  a  vested  school  have  still  the  right  of  going  tiiere  and  giving  religious  instruction 
under  certain  conditions  and  provisions.  Now  comes  the  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools. 
*  In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and  books  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine 
whether  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school-room  or  not ;  but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school- 
room, the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school,  at 
reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere.*  In  the  9th  rule  it  is  stated,  *  Whatever 
arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  religious  instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room, 
in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them. '  It 
does  not  compel  the  patron  to  put  them  away  from  the  religious  instruction. 

"9081.  Earl  of  ^arraio^. — Do  you  consider  that  the  doubt  whether  the  patron  is  obliged  to  see  to  the 
retirement  of  such  children  is  completely  at  an  end  ? — Perfectly  so ;  and,  as  far  as  non- vested  schools  are 
concerned,  the  settlement  of  the  question  arises  also  out  of  the  Correen  case,  which  I  shall  refer  to  presentiy. 

"  9082.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oasory, — ^What  distinction  do  you  think  exists  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools  in  that  respect  % — It  is  now  the  same  with  regard  to  both.  The  principle  is  conceded  also  in  the 
Correen  application.     The  patron  is  not  to  compel  retirement  in  any  case. 

"  9083.  Earl  of  Harrowhy, — Is  the  point  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  in  what  way,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  it  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  that  the  children  whose  parents  object,  quit  the  school  when  the 
religious  instruction  is  going  on  not  in  accordance  with  their  own  persuasion  %---l  have  already  stated,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Blake,  always  asserted  that  the  Board  never  intended  to  compel  any  person  to 
put  the  children  away  from  the  religious  instruction.  This  was  the  more  readily  agreed  to  and  embodied  in  our 
rules  in  1842,  from  such  an  opinion  having  existed  upon  the  point. 

"  9084.  In  what  way  is  it  laid  down,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  to  the  retirement  of  the 
children  when  the  religious  instruction  is  being  given  ? — Rule  3  applies  to  both  cases :  *  The  patrons  of  the 
several  schools  have  the  right  of  appoijiting  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental 
right  and  authority,  that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction, 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object. 

"  9085.  Has  that  ever  received  an  authoritative  interpretation  % — I  think  from  the  rule  1  have  read,  the 
non-obligation  is  clearly  implied.  I  have  often  heard  the  late  Dr.  Murray  say,  that  he  could  not  be  a  party,  and  I 
could  liot  bo  a  party,  to  require  the  retirement  of  any  child  from  religious  instruction  ;  it  is  the  parent's  right 
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to  withdraw  his  child,  and  t!ie  onus  is  thrown  upon  him  of  doing  so  according  to  the  late  arrangement  and        1839. 
settlement  of  the  rule.     The  patron  is  not  to  compel  the  children  to  retire.  — •. 

"  9086.  Viscoimt  Glancarty, — If  the  children  be  not  required  to  withdraw,  what  guarantee  is  there  against 
their  faith  being  tampered  with  by  those  who  may  possibly  hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  remain  C-The 
notification  is  made  on  the  time-table,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  given  at  a  certain  hour,  and  we  have 
lately  required  that  a  space  of  time  shall  be  allowed  between  the  secular  instruction  and  the  religious.  "We 
have  ^th  in  parents  that  they  will  discharge  their  duty.  I  have  to  state,  that  I  have  now  been  many  years  a 
Commissioner,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  instance  of  proselytism  has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  schools. 

"  9087.  Without  any  case  of  proselytism  having  occurred,  what  is  there  to  ensure  the  parent's  wish  being 
complied  with,  if  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  child  to  remain  when  the  religious  instruction  is  going  on? — 
The  clergy  of  the  different  churches  influence  their  hearers,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that, 
and  I  repeat,  we  have  had  no  proselytism  on  any  side. 

"  9088.  Earl  of  Harrowhy. — It  is  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  children  themselves  to  retire,  when 
sufficient  notice  is  given  % — It  is.  The  sixth  objection  referred  to  the  obligation  which  was  laid  on  the  manager  and  the  sixth. 
to  cause  the  children  to  withdraw.  That  I  have  already  disposed  of.  The  seventli  restriction  was  as  to  the  Seventh  objec- 
use  of  the  school-room  on  Simdays,  and  after  hours  on  other  days.  I  wish  to  refer  your  lordships  to  an  extract  tion  abandoned. 
from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Broughshane,  dated  the  17th  of  October,  1840.  It  embodies  a 
letter  which  had  been  .addressed  to  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Killileagh,  who  raised  the  i)oint  in  1837.  '  We  are 
desired  to  infoiTU  you  that  the  rule  of  the  Board,  prohibiting  national  school-houses  from  being  converted  into 
places  of  public  worship,  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with  a  clergyman  in  1837,  who  had  signed  an 
Implication  for  aid,  to  a  school  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  objections  of  that  gentleman  to  the  rule  in 
question  were  maturely  considered,  and  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the 
Commissioners,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows  : — First.  That  any  lectures  or  addresses,  whether  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  singing  or  not,  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  attending  the  national 
school,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  rule.  Second.  That  the  attendance  of  the  parents  of  the 
children. or  of  their  connexions,  during  such  lecture  or  addi^ess,  would  not  render  it  a  violation  of  the  rule. 
Third.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  lecture  or  addi'ess  being  given  by  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
or  by  a  layman,  makes  no  difference.  Fourth.  That  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  or  of  an  altar  in  the  school-house, 
and  any  assembly  of  the  public  generally  for  religious  worship  and  instruction,  whether  such  service  be 
conducted  by  a  clergyman  or  layman,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  national  system.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  us  to  observe  with  reference  to  condition,  No.  1,  that  no  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object)  should  be  required  to  attend  such  lecture  or  address.  We  are  further  instructed  to  remind  you  that  if 
any  use  be  made  of  the  school-rooms  tending  to  contention,  and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties, 
it  is  competent  for  the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remed3nbig  the  evil.*  After  the  union  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  with  the  Board,  Dr.  Stewart  and  some  others  continued  to  have  public  woi-ship  in  their  school- 
houses.  The  abuse,  as  we  thought  it  was,  was  reported  to  the  Commissioners,  and  a  copy  of  that  letter  was,  at 
my  suggestion,  sent  to  Dr.  Stewart.  I  received  from  him  an  answer  iji  return,  stating  that  it  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  him.  He  afterwards  himself  gave  up  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  school-houses.  That 
practioe,  however,  still  continues  in  some  instances ;  the  Board  have  put  one  construction  upon  public  woi-ship, 
and  some  Presbyterian  ministers  have  put  another.  T  shall  be  anxious,  before  my  examination  closes,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  more  fully  to  this  subject.  We  had  a  difficulty  to  deal  ^vith  on  two  sides  ;  one 
arising  from  the  public  worship,  which  is  observed  in  some  cases  in  Presbyterian  schools,  and  the  other  regarding 
conventual  schools ;  I  think,  if  both  these  matters  can  be  rectified,  a  good  opportunity  now  presents  itself. 

"  9089.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  Dr.  Stewart's  application  on  the 
17th  of  October  was  practically  replied  to,  not  by  the  enunciation  of  any  new  rule,  but  by  the  communication 
to  him  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  made  in  the  year  1837,  and  was  that  communication  acceptable  to  Dr. 
Stewart  1 — Quite  so  ;  Dr.  Stewart  looked  upon  it  as  our  deliverance  at  the  time.     We  had  not  changed  the  rule. 

**  9090.  This  decision  was  in  general  terms,  not  specifically  applicable  to  Presbyterians,  but  to  all  denominations, 
Episcopalians  and  others  ? — To  all  denominations. 

"9091.  Dr.  Hincks  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  is  he  not? — ^He  is.     The  eighth  objection  Eighth objec- 
regarded  the  inscription,   *  National  School,*  required  to  be  put  over  the  doors  of  the  school-houses.     That  **^^^' 
objection  .was  not  raised  by  the  Presbyterians  first,  but  the  difficulty  arose,  after  their  connexion,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances.     They  had  a  desire  not  to  put  up  the  inscription.     We  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  point 
has  been  yielded. 

"  9092.  That  regulation  as  to  the  inscription  applies  to  vested  as  well  as  to  non- vested  schools  ? — Equally 
to  both. 

"  9093.  Therefore,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  Board  has  not  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  school,  the 
Board  requires  that  it  shall  be  designated  in  the  public  view  as  a  National  school  ? — As  a  National  school  alone. 
In  some  instances  we  have  found  Ihe  name  of  the  parish  given ;  that  is  allowable ;  but  we  now  object  to  denomi- 
national adjuncts.  We  have  had  some  cases  of  abuse  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  act  as  firmly 
as  we  can,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  we  have  lately  added  an  explanation  to  our  rule  on  the  point. 

"  9094.'  As  a  consequence  of  that  visible  designation  of  the  school  by  your  regulation,  is  not  that  school  open 
to  any  one  who  chooses  to  go  in  and  observe  the  instruction  which  is  given  ?— The  object  of  putting  up  the 
inscription  is  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  National  school,  and  to  indicate  also  that 
the  public  are  to  have  access  to  the  school  at  all  hours,  for  ordinary  business. 

"  9095.  Earl  of  Hwrrowiby, — Can  that  be  carried  out  conveniently  with  regard  to  conventual  schools  % — A 
case  arose  at  the  Board  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  certainly  thought  that  anungements 
ought  to  be  made  when  we  endow  a  conventual  school,  that  in  accordance  with  our  rule  the  doors  shall  not  be 
shut.  I  would  require  it  upon  a  general  principle,  applicable  not  to  conventual  schools  alone.  At  this  very 
moment' we  have  sent  down  an  inspector  to  a  school  to  insist  upon  it  that  some  change  of  arrangement  shall 
take  place.     I  have  a  note  to  refer  to  when  I  come  to  that  subject  in  the  course  of  my  evidence. 

"  9096.  Chadrman. — ^Will  you  read  the  document  you  refer  to  in  connexion  with  the  Correen  case  ? — ^The  Correen  case 
Correem  case  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Beports,  p.  145.  I  may  state,  that  about  a  year  afber  I  «xpl*>'^^- 
accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cooke,  expressing  a  desire  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  negotiate  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  He  consulted  me  whether  I  thought  it  possible  to  do  so ;  and  for  some  of  the  reasons  which 
I  have  already  stated,  I  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  a  junction  might  take  place.  I  communicated  with 
Lord  Ebrington,  and  with  the  Board  of  Education  at  once.  It  waa  arranged  that  a  deputation  should  come  up, 
of  which  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Stewart^  Dr.  Morgan,  and  other  leading  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
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ISd^.        Church  were  members.     It  was  further  arranged  that  Lord  Ebrmgton  would  receive  the  deputation  formallj, 
^ —  and  fully  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  caaa     The  Archbishop,  Mr.  Blake,  and  myself,  <kc,  accompanied  the 

deputation  to  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  upon  that  occasion ;  the  matter  is  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  1840, 
after  junction  of  the  Synod.  I  will  read  what  took  place  before  the  Lord  lieutenant.  *  We  had  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year  136  applications  undisposed  of,  and  having  received  several  since,  we  have  altogether  245  now 
before  us,  of  which  62  are  from  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  The  whole  of  these  62  appear  consequent  on 
a  grant  which  we  have  made  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  d.d.,  a  member  of  that  body,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
and  as  it  was  attended  by  peculiar  circumstances,  we  think  it  necessary  particularly  to  advert.  Your  Excellency 
received  a  deputation  from  the  school  directory  of  the  Synod  on  the  24th  of  January  last,  when  such  members 
of  the  Board  as  were  able  to  attend  were  present  at  your  desire.  Upon  that  occasion  your  Excellency  stated  in 
substance,  ^  1st,  That  the  principle  of  the  National  system  was  one  of  equal  right  and  justice  to  all  classes  of. 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and,  therefore,  that  no  advantage,  save  what  was  equally  open  to  all,  could  be  given  to 
the  members  of  any  particular  communion.'  Being  a  member  of  the  Board  where  I  had  to  administer  the  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  ail,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  nothing  was  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  upon 
that  occasion  which  was  not  equally  granted  to  all.  '  Secondly,  that  l^e  Board  having  foimd  it  difficult  to  get 
full  and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  queries  which  have  heretofore  been  sent  to  applicants  for  aid,  had  lately 
changed  its  practice,  and  had  resolved  in  future  to  send  queries  only  to  its  own  superintendents,  who  would 
communicate  with  the  parties  to  each  application,  make  the  necessary  local  inquiries,  and  then  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Board  for  its  consideration.  Thirdly,  that  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system,  the  National  schools  must  be  open  to  children  of  all  religious  denominations ;  nevwtheless,  that  the 
patrons  of  each  might  have  such  religious  instruction  given  to  it,  during  school  hours,  as  they  thought 
proper,  provided  such  an  arrangement  was  made  as  that  the  instruction  so  given  should  not  interfere 
with  or  impede  the  literary  business  of  the  school,  and  that  no  children  should  be  required  to  attend 
or  be  present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  disapproved  of  their  being  so.  These  explanations  were 
deemed  so  far  satisfactory,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Botod 
for  aid  towards  some  one  school,  the  actual  circumstances  and  rules  of  which  should  be  stated ;  that  the 
Board  should  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  wi^ihout  waiting  in  the  particular  case  for  any  previous 
reference  to  their  local  superintendent;  and  that  whatever  was  done  by  the  Board  with  it,  should  be 
done  also  upon  every  other  similarly  circumstanced.  Upon  this  understanding  an  application,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  was  laid  before  us  by  Dr.  Stewart,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  the  deputation,  aU  of 
whom  approved  of  it.'  The  Board  met  the  next  morning,  and  the  corrected  form  of  application  was  laid  before 
us,  and  we  agreed  to  accept  it  at  that  time,  holding  over  the  inquiries  through  our  Inspector,  taking  the 
application  on  trust,  in  fact,  fix)m  Dr.  Stewart,  but  not  giving  up  our  right  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
^circumstances  of  that  and  every  similar  case.  *  The  name  of  the  school  is  Correen ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
townland  of  Correen,  in  the  parish  of  SkeiTy,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim,  and  county  of  Antrim,  and  is  not 
near  to  any  house  of  worship  ;  post  town  Broughshane,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east.  It  was . 
founded  in  1818,  built  by  private  subscription,  and  a  building  grant  of  £30  from  the  Kildare-place  society. 
The  house  is  t wenty-aix  feet  by  sixteen  feet  in  the  clear,  and  seven  feet  high  in  the  side  wall.  It  is  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  slated,  and  well  fitted  up  with  desks.  It  is  all  in  one  room,  and  wholly  employed  for  the  use  of 
the  children.  It  is  held  by  lease,  and  rent-free.  The  school  is  imder  the  management  of  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  children ;  patron  or  superintendent,  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  d.d.  The  times 
for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  catechetical  instruction,  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with 
or  impede  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school ;  and  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
is  required  to  be  present,  or  take  part  in  those  exercises;  and  no  obstruction  shall  be  offered  to  the 
children  of  such  parents  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere  as  they  may  think  proper.  The  school  opens 
iu  summer  at  half-past  nine  A.M.,  and  continues  till  half-past  five  p.m.,  with  the  interval  of  one  hour,  from  one 
till  two,  for  dinner.  In  the  winter  it  opens  at  ten,  and  continues  till  three  ;  in  both  summer  and  winter  it  is 
held  during  six  days  of  the  week.  The  school  is  open  upon  all  days  of  the  week  to  the  public  of  all  denomi- 
nations, who  have  liberty  to  inspect  the  registry,  witness  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  see  that  the  regulations  of 
the  school  are  faithfully  observed ;  but  no  persons,  except  members  of  the  conmiittee  and  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  are  permitted  ex  officio  to  interfere  in  the  business  or  management  of  the  school.  The  books  used,  in 
addition  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Westminster  catechism  are  those  sanctioned  by  the  Kildare-jdace  Society. 
The  number  of  children  in  attendance  is  42,  of  which  20  are  males.  There  is  a  regbtry  and  daily  report-book 
faithfully  kept  in  the  school.  The  children  pay  for  reading,  28, ;  writing  and  accounts,  2^.  6d, ;  V^ngliali 
grammar,  geography,  <kc.,  3*.  per  quarter.  In  addition  to  a  grant  of  books,  the  aid  required  is  the  sum  of  £S, 
to  pay  at  the  above  rates  for  children  whose  parents,  from  poverty,  are  unable  to  pay,  and  whatever  gratuity 
the  Inspector  of  the  Board  may  report  the  teacher  to  deserva'  That  school  was  endowed  upon  this  application^ 
and  it  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  union  with  the  Presbyterians  and  of  the  distinction 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  being  clearly  laid  down. 
Uonoessions,  "  9097.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — In  all  cases  the  concessions  which  were  then  made  to  the  Presbyterians 

extended  to       were  equally  made  to  all  other  denominations  of  Christians  ? — Perfectiy  so,  and  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
*"'  statement  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

"  9098.  So  far  as  any  apprehension  prevails  that  those  concessions  were  made  exclusively  to  the  Presbyterians, 
or  gave  them  any  peculiar  privileges  as  distinguished  from  any  other  class  of  Christians,  that  is  a  mistake? — 
No  doubt  the  modification  was  more  clearly  explained  after  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  I  am 
qtdte  certain  that  what  was  given  to  the  Presbyterians,  was  all  along  equally  intended  for  alL 

"  9099.  Does  any  difficulty  exist  at  present  between  the  Presbyterian  body  and  the  Board  as  reported  on 
by  the  Inspectors  ? — ^No.  With  the  exception  ei  the  I'eligious  w<»ship  which  is  observed  in  a  few  school-houses, 
we  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  any  other  respect 

*'  9100.  Will  you  explain  how  that  question  now  stands  1 — I  am  greatly  afraid  that  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergymen  take  a  different  view  of  what  public  worship  means  from  the  one  taken  by  the  Board.  ;  It  is  cdlowed 
to  them  that  they  may  have  lectures,  that  the  children  may  attend,  and  their  connexions  and  friends  ;  bat  I.  fear 
in  some  cases  they  announce  tiie  intended  service  from  the  pulpit  as  if  it  were  public  worship.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  right  to  observe  that  I  never  knew  a  case,  where  on  Sunday,(for  instance,  worship  was  held  in  a 
school-house  at  the  ordinary  hour  ior  public  worship.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  of.  an  instance  in  ,whidi 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parke  of  Ballymeny,  the  Clerk  of  the  Synod,  wrote  to  the  Board  withdrawing  his  school  from 
connexion  with  them  for  a^  ^me  ;  because  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  school-house  for  public  servioe  on  the  Lord's 
day,  his  church  being  under  repair. 

<^dlQ^I,  'EmU^  Ha/M'cwby,^'^!  presume  there  is  nk>re  difficulty  iu  drawing  the  line  with  regard  to  Prosby- 
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terian  wonship  ihan  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lesstituid  in  its  charaeter  ^-^-^There  is.     Supposing  we  idkould        1889* 
allow  Presbyterians  to  have  the  sacrament  of  baptism  administered  in  their  school-house,  that  would  involve  -^^ 

an  equal  concession  of  the  right  of  observing  all  sacraments  to  others^     I  would  very  much  rejoice  if  something 
more  definite  should  be  adopted  in  this  case.     I  think  we  should  give  everybody  the  perfect  control  of  the 
school-houses  in  after  hours,  subject  to  two  things,  that  is,  that  in  case  of  abuse,  the  Board  should  inteiposey  • 
and  also  stibjeet  to  the  condition  that  no  public  worship  shall  be  observed  in  it. 

"  9102.  Viscount  Clancarfy^-^What  is  the  great  practical  inconvenience  in  public  worship  being  held  in  the 
school  house  1 — Suppose  it  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  we  might  have  baptisms  in  the  school-houses ;  the 
Koman  Catholics  would  have  an  altar.  The  Episcopalians  would  have  some  of  their  peculiar  services,  and  it 
would  make  the  sdiools  so  thoroughly  denominational,  that  the  parents  of  other  denominatioHS  -  would 
undoubtedly  feel  an  objection  to  theuL" 

We  insert  the  Memorandum  of  this  interview  communicated  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
Board  to  Archbishop  Murray,  who  was  absent  through  illness. 

''At  the  dbnferenoe  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Syiiod  of  Ulster,  in -presence  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  Rules  of 
the  Board.  Had  any  such  proposal  been  made  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  entertained  it  in  Dr. 
Murray's  absence. 

"  Wishing  to  avoid  all  abstract  discussions  the  Commissioners  suggested  that  an  application  for  aid  to  any 
given  school  should  be  made  to  them  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  rules  by  which  the  school  was  managed, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  see  whether  the  management  was  consistent  with  their  principles ;  this  was  done, 
and  the  statement  being  satisfactory,  and  it  appearing  in  particular  that  the  school  was  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  that  therefore  the  parents  were  assenting  to  the  practice 
as  to  religious  instruction,  the  Commissioners  authorized  a  grant  of  salary. 

"It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the  school  is  in  substance  mutatis 
mvicmdisy  similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  i^e  direction  of  Komau  Catholics.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
l^at  the  grant  is  only  of  salary  and  books.  In  making  such  grants  the  Board  acts  upon  the  statement  of  the 
parties  applying,  provided  it  be  satisfactory,  without  binding  them  literally  to  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  because 
should  an3rthing  occur  hereafter  which  might  appear  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rules,  the  Board  has  it  in  its 
power  to  have  the  evil  corrected  or  to  withdraw  the  salary  ;  but  in  making  a  gi*ant  towards  building,  as  the 
Commissioners  make  it  irrevocably,  they  require  the  parties  receiving  it  to  bind  themselves  irrevo^bjy  in 
i*etum  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  Rules  as  in  force  at  the  time  the  grant  is  made,  and  to  have  the  school 
vested  in  trustees  for  that  purpose." 

Since,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ^'no  advantage,  save  what  was  equally  mmdenon- 
open  to  all,  could  be  given  to  the  members  of  any  particular  communion,"  the  concessions  q^J^d^^^ 
granted  in  1839  to  the  Presbyterians  converted  the  National  system,  so  far  as  concerned  naUonti 
the  numerous  class  of  non-vested  schools,  into  a  quasi-denominational  system,  with  a  JSrace  dause. 
conscience  clause  for  the  protection  of  minorities.      Such. is  Archdeacon  Stopford's 
opinion : — * 

"  4586.  Viscount  HtUchinson, — ^You  are  aware  that  the  system,  as  originally  contemplated,  comprised  only 
vested  schools? — I  am. 

"  4587.  You  are  aware  that  subsequently  the  non-vested  system  was  introduced,  and  added  to  the  other  1 — Yes. 

"  4588.  Are  not  you  of  opinion  that,  while  the  principle  of  the  vested  schools,  was  one  of  united  education, 
the  principle  of  the  non-vested  schools  was  as  clearly  one  of  separate  edxication  1 — I  think  it  was ;  and  I  think  it 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Board  themselves  in  their  Sixth  Report ;  for  they  said  that  such  schools  must  be 
looked  upon  as  bearing  a  peculiar  religious  aspect. 

<<  4589.  So  that  from  the  mom^it  tibe  Boanl  consented  to  give  aid  to  non-vested  scdiools,  they  d^airted  from 
the  great  principle  of  their  system,  which  was  united  education  ? — Practically  they  did  establish  a  system  of 
separate  schools,  under  the  name  of  a  system  of  united  education. 

"  4590.  Of  Course  you  are  of  opinion  that  convent  schools,  or  schools  in  connexion  with  any  ^f  the  Roman 
Catholic  religiail»  bocties,  must,  from  their  irerj  natuze^  be  schools  of  separate  edueation  ? — I  think .  they  must^ 
of  course,  frcnn  their  very  nature,  be  schools  of  separate  education  I  think  it  equally  impossible  thatPvotestants 
should  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  as  that  Roman  Catholics  should  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
the  education  is  Scriptural." 

Lord  Chancellor  Blackbume^,  a  member  of  the  Boards  was  of  the  same  opiiiicm.:^^ 

"  1054.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Do  not  you  think  that  under  the  existing  system,  as  regards  the  non-vested 
ficfaools,  there  is  sufficient  power  on  the  part  of  ihe  patron,  be  he  of  what  reUgiori  he  may^  to  carry  -on  tiie  system 
'of  education  as  he  pleases?-^ Very  much ;- but  first  of  all  there  is  tSie  inspection,  which  is  of  great-value  and 
importance.  So  fur  as  regards  the  books,  he  need  not -use  any  of  the  Board's  books,  but  he  cannot  use  any 
books  which  tte-Board^o  not  approve  of ;  therefore,  -there  vt  great 'security  that  na  bocto  but  those  which  are 
perfectly  proper  and  correct  will  be  used. 

"  1055.  Supposing  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  a  prejudice  against  the  system  as  at 
first  established,  were  now  disposed,  imder  the  altered  regidations  of  the  Board,  to  establish  a  school  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  Protestantism  prevailed ;  might  he  not  cany  on  that  system  of  education,  under  the 
^sanction  of  the  Board,  ^nnetljr  ikkKoSVin  the  maimer  tiiath^  ^mi|^ht  hav4  done  if  he  hiui  bleen  in  domieadon:.with 
the  KiLdare-place  Society  ? — I  think  there  was  inspection  in  both  cases,  and  great  security  that  no  improper 
books  would  be  used. 

'     '     '  .'  ■  '   '  '  '  ■ *    -■  -  .,........;, 

Jn  the  Sixth  Bepbrt,  dated  April,  1840/ the  Commissioners  acknowledge  thAt  '^Bchpbls  suth  Report 
in.  which  the  patronaLthemadirBfl  pro^idie'  religious. inatru^tiottjGor  ohildreh  only  of  a  ^^^^ 
partacHlar^'Omtminion/46»¥i&g'ii  ^  the  parents  or  guardiaats  to  |uroyide  it  f€i!LalLi>th6rs, 
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1846.       bear,  in  some  degree,  a  peculiar  religious  aspect ;  but  schools  of  such  a  description,  when 
arowTdenomi-  connected  with  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  appear  to  stand  upon  the  same  principle  as 
^tionai  char-   schools  Connected  with  communities  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  to  these 
veSed  8c"h<K>i8  •  ^^J  ^^^>  from  the  Commencement  of  their  labours,  granted  aid,  having  first  communicated 
with  His  late  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  subject,  and  being  sanctioned  by  it  in 
doing  so."     It  must  however  be  recollected  that  these  terms  had  not  previously  existed 
in  the  case  of  convent  schools.     They  continue,  "  Indeed,  schools  in  general,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  persons  only  of  one  communion,  may  be  considered  to  bear  a 
distinctive  stamp ;  but  although  we  are  required  to  give  a  preference  to  applications 
signed  by  persons  of  different  persuasions,  we  are  not  required  to  restrict  aid  to  cases 
of  that  description."     "We  leave  the  particular  religious  education  of  children  of  all 
denominations  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  choose 
to  intrust  with  it,  taking  care  only  that  children  shall  not  be,  through  the  direct  or 
indirect  operation  of  the  rules  adopted  in  any  school,  either  prevented  from  attending 
it  for  general  literary  and  secular  instruction,  or  debarred  by  any  compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  it,  from  opportunity  of  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  may  provide  for  them."     The  Conunissioners  add : — "  It  will  easily  be 
understood,  that  regulations  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  might  be  in  some  schools 
unobjectionable  and  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  might,  where  local  circumstances 
were  different,  be  at  variance  with  our  ftindamental  principles." 
give*  right  of        From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  they  now  admitted  the  right  of  parents  or 
Scri^urew-    guardians  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture  extracts  during  the  time  of  secular  or 
tracu;  literary  instruction.     '*  We  should  also  state,  that  we  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the 

Scripture  extracts,  published  by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor 
would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any 
school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  them.  In 
such  case  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruct 
tion,  when  the  persons  giving  it  might  use  them  or  not,  as  they  should  think  proper." 
In  proof  of  good  faith  in  this  matter  they  quote  a  circular  letter  of  August,  1838  : — 

rebukes  inspec-       "  CoPY  of  a  Letter  which  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  Superintendents,  on  the  31st  August,  1838,  and  a 
tor  for  prewing  Copy  of  which  was  immediately  afterwards  transmitted  to  each  of  the  othera 

"  In  your  report  on  the  Shanballymore  school,  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  appears  to  be  a  subject 
on  which  you  left  a  memorandum  in  the  Report  Book;  this  has  given  much  offence,  as  it  has  been  construed  to 
be  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  through  you,  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 

"  You  are  not  to  leave  any  suggestion  on  this  subject  in  future,  either  in  the  Report  Book  of  the  school,  or 
by  word  of  mouth  to  the  teacher  or  other  person.  Simply  confine  yourself  on  this  subject  to  registering  in  the 
tabular  form  of  your  report  sheet  to  me  the  actual  number  who  do  read  the  Scripture  Extracts,  or  state  that 
none  read  them  if  the  fact  be  so. 

"  By  a  perusal  of  the  Commissioners'  Regulations,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  totally  silent  with  r^ard 
to  this  book,  leaving  its  use  or  non-use,  as  they  do  of  all  their  other  books,  wholly  for  the  discretion  of  those 
locally  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school."* 

The  words  of  the  memorandum  were,  "  The  Scripture  extracts  should  be  used  more 
frequently." 

Nevertiieless  the  preface  to  the  extracts  still  stated  that  "  The  Board  of  Commission- 
el's  earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  these  lessons  to  be  used  in  all  schools  receiving 
aid  from  them ;"  and  Mr.  Kelly  had  given  evidence  in  1837  (see  page  20)  that  unless 
the  extracts  were  read  as  a  school  booK  during  the  school  hours  of  combinea  instruction, 
they  would  not  be  used  as  the  Board  intended. 
irho  defends  Mr.  George  Ness,  Superintendent  of  National  Schools,  to  whom  the  letter  of  reproof 

'^^"^*®^*  was  addressed,  thus  defends  himself: — ^ 

<<  At  the  time  the  suggestion  referred  to  was  made,  I  had  but  just  commenced  the  duties  of  my  situation.  1 
had  not  read  anything  in  the  public  papers  denouncing  such  suggestions,  and  I  was  without  instructions  on  the 
subject.  It  is  true  I  found  the  r^ulations  silent  on  the  point ;  but  I  found  in  the  preface  to  the  extracts  an 
earnest  recommendation  from  the  Board  respecting  their  generai  use.  I  also  found  the  extracts  in  partial  use 
in  the  school;  and  having  frequently  found  similar  suggestions  under  the  hands  of  my  predecessors,  I  thought  I 
was  not  exceeding  my  duty  when  I  followed  their  example. 

"  The  whole  must  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  my  part" 

He  might  have  pleaded  his  instructions,  for  the  Secretary  says  : — ^ 

« 55.- -Earl  of  Hcvrrowhy, — You  mentioned  the  instructions  to  the  Inspectors  respecting  the  Scripture 
Lessons ;  what  were  the  instructions  upon  that  subject? — Tn  one  of  the  early  reports,  for  the  year  1836,  there 
are  instructions  to  the  Inspectors  in  which  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Sacred 
Pofetry.  In  page  110  of  the  third  report  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  head  of  Inspection  of  Schools,  the 
following  paragraph  will  be  found  :  *  He '  (meaning  the  Inspector)  *  will  inquire  whether  the  Scripture  Extracts 
and  Sacred  Poetry  be  read  by  the  children,  and  recommend  the  use  of  these  books  on  the  part  of  the  Board  ; 

>  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  Appendix  B.,  p.  1343.  •  Lords*  Committee,  1854. 
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but  not  peromptorily  insist  upon  it.  He  will  observe  whether  there  be  anything  in  the  aspect  and  regulations 
of  the  school  that  tend  to  confine  it  to  one  particular  denomination  of  children,  that  he  may  report  to  the 
Board  accordingly." 

The  practice  of  the  Board  itself  coincided  : — 

"  1591.  Earl  of  Derby, — ^Was  not  it  the  case  that,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  those  three  books  were  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Conmiissioners  to  be  used  at  the  hours  of  general  instruction? — ^Yes." 

We  have  seen  (page  21)  that  Mr.  Carlile,  while  Resident  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  R. 
Sullivan,  the  Inspector,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  strongly  recommending  the  use  of 
Scripture  extracts. 

The  Report  mentions  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
his  clergy  to  the  system  : — 

"  While  the  system  of  National  education  has  been  thus  spreading  so  widely  through  Ireland  in  general,  it 
hBA  lately  received  a  check  in  one  district  through  the  eflforts  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  who  formerly  sought 
aid  for  a  school  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Board  could  not  grant.  Several  schools  in  those 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Qalway  and  Mayo,  in  which  he  exercises  spiritual  authority,  have  ceased  to  be  in 
oonnexion  with  us,  and  the  operation  of  others,  which  are  vested  in  trustees  \inder  the  Board,  has  been  suspended 
until  new  trustees  and  managers  shall  have  been  appointed.  The  patrons  of  all  were,  with  a  single  exception, 
Itoman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  appear  to  have  acted  entii^ly  under  the  orders  of  the  prelate  alluded  to.  In  one 
communication  only  have  they  stated  any  grounds,  save  his  will,  for  withdrawing  from  the  Board,  and  in  that 
communication,  which  is  signed  by  thirteen  clergymen,  they  express  themselves  as  follows  : — 

"  *  We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  that  the  system  of  National  education,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  never 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  and,  considering  the  abuses  that  have  been  proved  in  the  allocation  of 
the  funds  intrusted  to  that  body,  do  hereby,  in  conference  assembled,  withdraw  ourselves  from  any  further  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  we  request  the  Secretary  to  signify  to  the  Commissioners,  that  we 
shall  entertain  no  further  communication  or  connexion 'with  them.*  " 

The  opposition  was  not  altogether  successfiil.     Archbishop  Whately  says  : — * 

•*  I  suppose  your  lordships  are  well  aware  that  there  has  been  fix)m  the  very  first  a  very  strong  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  opposition  to  these  schools.  Archbishop  M*Hale  has  been  from  the  first  a  most  decided 
opponent,  and  in  some  respects  a  very  successful  one,  but  he  has  been  far  from  being  completely  and  uniformly 
successfuL 

"  1244.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  his  province? — 
There  is. 

"  1245.  Are  not  many  of  those  schools  maintained  by  the  priests  in  opposition  even  to  his  declared  opinions? 
— In  his  province  there  ai"e  very  many,  and  even  some  in  his  diocese.  Of  coinso  he  has  had  more  influence  in 
Jhis  diocese  than  in  his  provinca" 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  Inspector  of  Schools,  speaks  to  the  same  effect : — ^ 

"  Every  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Ireland,  without  any  exception  whatever,  tolerates  the  National  system ; 
some  encourage  it ;  some  of  them  are  veiy  favourable  to  it.  Even  Archbishop  M*Hale,  who  for  some  years 
actively  opposed  the  National  system,  not  only  tolerates  the  schools  now,  but  his  Grace  has  so  stated  in  a 
pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy. 

"  2518.  Lord  BeaunKyiit. — In  his  diocese,  do  you  find  that  the  National  system  succeeds  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ii-eland  1 — Even  while  Archbishop  M*Hale  was  known  to  be  publicly  opposed  to  the  National  system, 
many  of  his  clergy  kept  on  the  National  schools,  and  others  transferred  the  patronage  of  them  to  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  in  the  parish.  Of  course  the  schools  there  have  not  had  that  active  superintendence  when  the 
spiritual  authorities  merely  tolerated  the  system  j  but  now  there  is  no  such  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  in  that  archdiocese,  and  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of,  and  I  should  hope  an 
improvement  generally  in,  the  schools." 

Against  the  attacks  of  the  Tuam  Roman  Catholic  clergy  the  Commissioners  thus 
defend  theii-  system  : — 

"  It  guarantees  to  parents  and  guardians  of  all  communions,  according  to  the  civil  rights  with  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  invest  them,  the  power  of  determining  what  religious  instruction  the  children  over  whom 
they  have  authority  shall  receive,  and  it  prohibits  all  attempts  at  enforcing  any,  either  on  Protestant  or  Boman 
Catholic  children,  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object. 

"This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  system.  It  has  therefore  been  earnestly  embraced  from  the  first  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  particulai*,  and  been  hailed  by  the  poor  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
the  Government  had  ever  bestowed  upon  them." 

They  conclude  by  stating  that  "they  have  now  been  enabled  to  adopt  measures 
for  classifying  and  increasing  the  salaries  of  deserving  teachers,  by  which  they  hope  the 
whole  body  will  be  gi'adually  elevated  and  improved." 

The  Seventh  Eeport,  dated  3rd  July,  1841,  shows  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
National  system  since  it  was  established  to  the  31st  of  December,  1840  ; — 


1840. 


Beporto  of  the  Commbslonen 

ofEdneatlaii. 

No.  1, 

Na2, 

No.  3, 

No.  4, 

No.  6, 

No.  6, 

No.  7, 

Number  of  Schools  in 
MtiuU  operation. 

.  789 

.  1,106 

.  1,181 

.  1,300 

.  1,384 

.  1,581 

.  1,978 


Kmnber  of  Children 
on  the  RolL 

107,042 
145,521 
153,707 
166,929 
169,548 
192,971 
232,560 


The  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  have,  within  a  year  from  their 
junction,  presented  293  applications  for  aid,  and  obtained  204  grants.     The  teachers 
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have  been  classed  according  to  their  qualifications.  Over  the  moral  conduct  of  teachers 
in  training  a  vigilant  superintendence  is  exercised,  and  on  Sundays  they  ai'e  required  to 
attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  while  upon  every  Thursday  they  receive  reli- 
gious instruction  from  their  respective  pastors,  who  attend  at  the  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  for  the  purpose.  A  sum  of  £  1,000  had  been  allocated  towards  a  building  for  the 
training  of  female  teachers,  and  Mi-s.  Drummond^  widow  of  the  late  Secretary,  offers 
£1,000  in  aid  of  the  undertaking  ''  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  be  connected  with  the  proposed  building."  Henceforward  vocal  music  is  to  be 
systematically  taught  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  The  establishment  of  twenty- 
five  model  agricultural  schools — one  in  each  district — ^will  be  assisted  with  grants  not 
exceeding  £200  each.  Some  schools  belonging  to  Poor  Law  Unions  have  within  the 
year  been  taken  into  connexion.  In  order  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Board'a 
books,  depots  have  been  opened;  but  the  Commissioners  repeat  that,  though  they 
recommend  their  own  books,  yet  the  use  of  them  is  by  no  means  compulsory.  Thia 
Report  is  signed  by  eleven  Commissioiiers.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Plunket 
had  retired  from  the  Board. 

The  earUest  an^angements  for  classing  the  teachers  of  National  schools,  and  aug^ 
menting  their  salaries,  are  detailed  in  an  Appendix  : — 

"  Teachers  of  National  schools  are  divided  into  three  clafises,  to  which  the  following  salaries  wiU  he= 
attached : — 

FEMALES. 

£20  per  annum.  1st  (or  highest)  class,  .     £15  per  annum. 

15         do.  2nd  do.,  .        12         do. 

12         do.  3rd  do.,  .        10         do. 

Mistresses  to  teach  needlework,    6         do. 

"  Masters  and  mistresses  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  of  the  above  classes,  to  constitute  a  probationary 
class,  and  to  receive  at  most  £8  per  annum  each. 

"  All  newly  appointed  teachers  who  have  not  previously  conducted  National  schools  will  be  placed  in  thfr 
2>rohationary  class,  in  which  they  must  remain  for  at  least  one  yea/r.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  examined  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  District,  or,  if  in  the  training  school,  by  the  professors,  and  such  as  are  deemed 
sufficiently  qv>alified  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  class  will  receive  the  full  amount  to  which  they  become  entitled 
from  the  date  of  tlieir  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners, 

"  Examinations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendents,  with  the  view  of  raising  meritorious 
teachers  to  a  higher  class,  or  of  depressing  others,  who  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  or  whose 
schools  have  declined  in  consequence  of  their  inattention. 

"  The  Commissioners  will  require  that  a  further  income  to  the  teachers  be  secured  eitlter  by  local  subscriptions- 
or  sclioolfees.     This  rvXe  unll  be  strictly  enforced, 

"  Fixed  salaries  having  been  attached  to  each  class,  "no  applications  for  a  furtlier  increase  unll  hereafter  be 
entertained. 

"  Every  teacher  must  remain  for  at  least  twelve  months  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed  before  he  is  eligible 
for  promotion,  unless  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  may  have  been  trained  in  the  interval." 

At  the  end  of  1838  Mr.  T.  R  Kelly,  who  had  been  sole  Secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year,  resigned  his  office.  Upon  this  occurrence  the  post  was  filled  by  two  joint 
Secretaries — ^viz.,  Mr.  Hamilton  Dowdall,  R  C,  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  Mr.  Mamice 
Cross,  E.  C,  who  had  given  evidence  about  Belfast  schools  before  the  Committees  of 
1837.  The  salary  of  each  of  them  was  £300  for  the  first  year,  and  thenceforth 
£400  per  annum.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Dowdall  in  1841  Mr.  Cross  became  Secre. 
tary  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £500,  and  Mr.  James  Kelly,  K.  C,  was  associated  with  him 
as  Junior  Secretary  upon  £300  a  year.  Mr.  Cross  ajxd  Mr.  Kelly  continued  Secretaries 
upon  advancing  emoluments  until  the  resignation  of  the  former  in  1863. 

The  eighth  report  bears  date  2nd  June,  1842.  It  is  not  signed  by  Sir  P.  Bellew, 
or  by  Lord  Morpeth  who  had  retired  from  the  Board  upon  ceasing  to  hold  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  in  1841,  leaving  with  it  as  an  earnest  of  good  wilfa  donation  of  £1,000,, 
the  interest  of  which  he  desired  to  confer  annually  upon  the  most  desei*ving  school- 
masters. Meanwhile  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  of  the  Established  Church,  had  joined 
the  Board  and  signs  the  report. 

In  it  the  Commissioners  revert  to  Mr.  Stanley's  original  Letter,  giving  as  reason  that 
it  is  the  first  report  which  they  have  submitted  to  Earl  de  Grey  as  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  copy  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  which  the  Commissioners  print  in  1842,  agrees  not  with 
the  letter  as  hitherto  printed  and  circulated  by  them  (B  p.  2)  but  with  the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  office  (A  p.  2).  No  explanation  of  the  change  is  given  in  1842,  but 
to  the  same  letter  in  1845  is  attached  a  note  :— 

"  A  copy  of  the  original  draft  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Board  printed,  was  by 
mistake  reprinted  with  other  documents  by  direction  •  of  the  Board  in  1836,  instead  of  the  letter  itself  j  but  a 
copy  of  the  letter  itself,  as  finally  settled,  and  now  given,  was  annexed  by  the  Board  to  its  report  for  1841,  and 
printed  therewith." 

As  the  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  according  to  the  form  proceeding 
from  the  Irish  office,  that  must  be  taken  to  be  the  official  and  pubUc  version, 
oiacrepancief^        Mn  Carlile,  then  Resident  Commissioner,  when  examined  in  1837  by  Lord  Stanley 
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himself  was  unable  to  account  for  the  discrepancies,  and  indeed  disclaimed  the  Irish       id^a. 
OflSce  copy  which  does  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  untrained  teachers :— ^  — 

"  744.  Chairman. — In  the  rule  it  is  said,  *  It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established  who  may  be  ^proved  of  by  the  Commia- 
jsioners'  % — ^There  was  some  mistake  about  that  notck  hens,  but  we  have  an  attested  copy  of  the  original  letter 
addressed  to  us,  in  which  the  passage  occurs  as  it  is  printed  in  this  book.  Under  the  second  regulation  the 
m>ta  bene  stands  thus  :  *  It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  of  such  as  the 
Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint  before  the  proposed  model  school  may  come  into  full  operation.*  Those  latter 
words  form  part  of  the  original  letter. 

"  745.  Lord  Stanley. — Can  you  explain  how  it  is  those  words  appear  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  copy  of  the 
letter  laid  before  Parliament  ] — That  I  cannot  explain  ;  but  that  some  variations  were  made  in  the  letter  as  it  was 
passing  through  the  office,  and  I  apprehend  in  that  way  the  omission  took  place.  We  have  procured  from  the 
Castle  an  attested  copy  since  we  came  here,  which  contains  the  words."  * 

The  words  however  are  not  contained  in  the  attested  copy,  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commons'  Committee  of  1837,  certified  by  the  Irish  office,  nor  in  the  copy  printed  by 
the  Board  in  1842;  but  they  are  given  by  the  Board  in  its  earUer  issue.  Mr.  CarUle 
in  1837  acknowledged  that  as  soon  as  the  model  school  was  in  full  operation,  the  rule 
would  require  all  teachers  to  be  trained  previously  to  appointment : — 

"  752.  Lord  Stamley. — ^When  that  model  school  is  in  full  operation,  would  not  this  inile  compel  you  to  require 
that  pai*ties  making  application  should  come  to  your  training  school  for  a  cei'tain  time  before  they  were 
appointed  % — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so." 

In  1854,  however,  after  the  model  school  was  in  full  operation,  Mr.  Cross,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Ctosb. 
states  that  the  mle  was  not  carried  out. 

"  657.  Chairman. — ^The  next  paragraph  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
this :  *  They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations : — 1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended, 
or  removed  altogether,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  record  their  reasons. 
2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 
N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of 
schools  already  established,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners.  3ixl.  He  shall  have  received 
testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation  from  the  Board.'  Is  that  regulation  still 
complied  with  ? — ^That  regulation  continues  to  be  generally  complied  with.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from 
the  rule  which  your  lordship  has  read,  that  teachers  may  not  be  appointed  to  vested  or  non-vested  schools  who 
have  not  been  previously  ti*ained,  though  they  are  admissible  afterwards  if  recommended  by  the  Inspectors.  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  many  schools  of  both  descriptions  there  are  teachers  who  are 
sufliciently  qualified  who  have  not  been  trained  at  a  model  school" 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  the  Commissioners,  in  1842,  republished  the  Explanatory 
undated  '^  explanatory  document "  (page  7) ;  but  to  the  statement  in  that  document  that  document 
**  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  the  pastors  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks  in  the  school-room,  if  they  see  fit,"  they  add  a  note,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
difference,  now  avowed,  between  the  religious  rules  applicable  to  vested  and  to  non- 
vested  schools : — 

"  This  applies  to  schools  built  hj  aid  from  the  Board,  not  to  schools  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  explained, 
or  grant  of  books.     See  Sixth  Report,  paragraphs  26  and  27." 

The  Commissioners  defend  their  rule  in  the  Report  for  1841  : — 

"  So  far  are  we  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  expressly  recognise  the  right  of  all  patrons  Defence  of 
to  have  them  used  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper,  provided  religious  rule, 
that  each  school  be  open  to  poor  children  of  all  comm\mions,  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and 
authority,  therefore  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object,  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 

"  We  may  add,  that  in  very  many  of  the  National  schools  religious  instruction  is  given  day  by  day,  as  it 
may  be  in  cdl  if  tiie  patrons  think  proper,  by  means  both  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  approved  catechisms 
of  tlie  Church  to  which  the  childrcoi  receiving  it  belong ;  but  the  times  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for 
catechetical  instruction  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of 
the  school,  and  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to  be  present  or  take  part  in  those 
exercisea^ 

The  controversy,  of  which  more  will  be  heard,  gives  importance  to  the  words  '^  that  no 
child  be  compelled  to  attend  or  be  present  at,"  as  illustrated  by  the  further  clause  ^'  no 
child  is  required  to  be  present  or  take  part,"  in  the  religious  instruction. 

The  ninth  report  is  dated  2l6t  March  1843 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  back  for  nutth  Re- 
at  least  two  months  after  that  day,  since  the  revised  rules  printed  with  it  were  not  finally  J^^^^^|^ 
approved  by  the  Board  before  18th  May  1843.  A  committee  consisting  of  Right  Hon. 
A.  R.  Blake,  Robert  Holmes,  J.  R.  Corballis,  and  Alex.  Macdonnell  esgrs.,  had  been 
appointed  March  23rd,  to  revise  the  rules  :  upon  April  18th  the  Commissioners 
considered  and  approved  the  rules  as  revised  :  upon  April  27th  verbal  alterations  were 
sanctioned:  upon  May  18th  the  prohibition  forbidding  teachers  to  attend  political 
meetings  was  made  more  stringent,  and  in  its  altered  form  inserted  in  the  rules.     The 


'  Commons'  Committee,  1837. 
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1843.       rules  thus  revised  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  report.      From  the  returns 
—        furnished  to  us  by  the  National  Board  we  have  printed  the  rules  and  regulations  in  such 
a  form  as  to  show  the  changes  and  alterations  made  in  them  at  each  successive  revision, 
and  the  code  of  1843  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place.     The  ninth  report  is  mainly- 
concerned   in   answering  "  a  late  appeal  to  the  public  from  the  Committee   of  the 
cT^Educa-  Church  Education  Society  of  Ireland,     which  had  set  forth  grave  objections  against 
tion  Society,     the  National  system.     '^They  cannot  co-operate  with  it,  because  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  itself, "  composed  of  "  representatives  of  the  most  conflicting  religious 
opinions"  :  because  of  the  books  :  ''because  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  not  permitted  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  "  :  because  of  the  Scripture 
extracts  :  and  because  its  practical  working  is  calculated  to  produce  separation  more 
complete  than  ever.     Upon  the  last  head  the  argument  of  the  Committee  is : — 

"  The  Committee  cannot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  because  they  believe  that,  even  if  they  could  lay 
aside  their  other  objections  to  it,  it  is,  in  its  practical  working,  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing 
between  the  several  orders  of  religion  in  the  country.  The  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  Board  does  not 
even  profess  to  effect  a  union  of  the  children  of  different  religious  denominations  in  its  schools,  in  the  sense  in 
which  such  a  union  would  be  chiefly  desirable,  namely,  in  receiving  religious  instruction.  Tlie  piinciple  on 
whose  objec-  which  the  system  is  founded  is,  to  combine  them  in  receiving  secular  instruction,  separating  them  where  religion 
tions,  ig  concerned — thus  making  more  apparent  than  ever  the  diversity  of  religious  belief,  and  impressing  the  minds 

of  the  children  with  the  idea,  that  however  they  may  look  upon  each  other  as  fellow  citizens,  they  cannot  regard 
each  other  as  fellow  Christians,  who  hold  in  common  any  principles  of  revealed  truth. 

"  Even  such  a  union  as  the  Board  does  profess  to  aim  at,  it  has  failed  in  attaining.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Church  (as  is  exemplified  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  where,  in  all 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Board,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  Church  children),  and  though  considerable 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  children  are  in  its  schools,  yet  these  different  denominations  are 
not  to  be  found  to  any  extent  in  the  same  schools.  Separate  schools  are  established  for  each,  in  many  cases  in 
the  same  parishes  throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  the  Board  is  enabled  to  take  credit  for  having  estab- 
lished a  system  of  education  which  the  various  religious  bodies  have  approved ;  while,  in  truth,  the  children  of 
these  various  bodies  are  divided  more  effectually  than  ever,  and  a  system  of  separate  education  is  virtually 
carried  on." 

The  arguments  urged  a  priori  against  the  Board,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  reasons 
which  determined  the  Christian  Brothers  after  trial  to  withdraw  from  connexion  with 
it.     Mr.  Grace,  when  examined  before  us,  said : — 

"  9294.  Chairman. — Did  you  find  the  requirements  of  the  Board  to  restrict  your  operations  ? — Very  much, 
as  regarded  the  religious  element  of  our  system. 

"  9295.  In  what  respect] — By  the  rules  of  the  Boaixl  we  were  not  permitted  to  teach  in  a  Catholic  spirit. 
We  did  not  feel  at- liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  reading  lessons  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  when  a^ 
suitable  opportunity  presented  itself;  and,  moreover,  all  reference  to  religious  subjects  was  to  be  excluded  for 
a  certain  number  of  houra  each  day.  Now,  after  having  given  the  sjTstem  the  fullest  trial,  and  taking  into  account 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  our  connexion  with  the  Board,  with  the  religious  restrictions  which  that  connexion 
imposed,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  continue  the  connexion  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  original  aim 
of  the  society — ^namely,  to  give  a  sound  Catholic  education  to  our  pupils ;  for  that  is  the  main  end  of  our 
institution.  Our  society  would  never  have  been  foimed  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge ;  and  that  being  the  case,  many  of  our  members  became  dissatisfied  at  being  restricted  in  the  discharge 
of  that  sacred  self-imposed  duty.  Besides,  during  the  connexion  with  the  Board  our  religious  instruction  had 
to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  day.  .  At  that  time  both  the  brothers  and  the  children  were  tired  after  the 
day's  work,  and  hence  the  instruction  lost  much  of  its  effect." 

The  Commissioners  reply  in  this  Report  to  the  objections  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society.  They  refer  to  the  constitution  of  Parliament  as  composed  of  persons 
representing  different  religious  opinions ;  to  the  collection  of  public  money  from  persons 
of  all  communions ;  the  rights  of  parents  ;  the  example  of  Trinity  College  ;  the  failure 
of  previous  eflforts  involving  proselytism;  the  tendency  of  their  system  to  promote 
union;  its  equitable  treatment  of  all;  and  public  recommendations  of  '^the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church." 

On  the  subject  of  mixed  education,  they  say : — 

''The  Committee  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  mixed,  and 
extensively  mixed,  in  several  National  schools.  The  union  between  them  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
been  general  if  it  had  not  been  opposed  by  prejudices  which  are  now  giving  way ;  and ««  the  clergy  of  all 
communions  must  at  length  see  that  a  system  of  education  tending  to  union  is  the  only  one  which  the  State  is 
likely  to  support,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  think  rather  of  securing  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  to  the 
poor  of  their  flocks  than  of  attempting  to  have  an  opposite  one  substituted  for  it." 

The  answer  of  the  Board  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made 
known  to  the  Commissioners  '^the  resolution  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  to  propose  a 
continuance  of  the  grant  for  education  in  Ireland  upon  the  general  principles  on  which  it 
has  of  late  years  been  made." 

In  their  Tenth  Report,  dated  21st  March,  1844,  the  Commissioners  complain  that 
the  amount  of  their  annual  grant  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the 
building,  or  even  the  support,  of  additional  schools,  although  many  were  wanted  and 
appUed  for.     They  add,  however  : — 

"  We  have  learned  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  intend  proposing  such  an 
addition  to  the  funds  confided  to  us  as  may  enable  us  to  increase  the  number  of  our  schools,  and  of  our 
superintendents. 
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'^  To  leave  the  grant  tmaugmented  would  in  effect  be,  not  to  leave  matters  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  but  suddenly        1844. 

to  stop  the  spread  of  a  great  good  at  a  certain  point,  and  thus  to  make  it  the  means  of  producing  discontent  

instead  of  satisfaction  through  the  nation. 

"  We  say  a  great  good,  because  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  produce  peace,  and  that  knowledge  of  men's 
true  interests,  the  want  of  which  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  disaffection  and  crime." 

Besides  adding  to  the  number  of  schools  and  superintendents,  they  propose  out  of 
the  increased  grant  to — 

*'  Have  in  future  a  certain  number  of  paid  monitors  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  and  that  they  should  be  to  schools, 

educated  for  the  office  of  teaching.     We  intend  that  they  should  be  selected  by  the  Local  Superintendent,  and,  •npcrintcnd- 

when  of  a  suitable  age,  that  they  should  be  received  at  ovu:  training  establishment^  from  which  they  may  be  ^^p^j^ 

sent  to  imdertake  schools  as  opportunities  offer.     We  hope  in  this  way,  without  any  considerable  increase  of  monitors, 
expense,  to  provide  gradually  a  supply  of  teachers  of  a  superior  description,  and  thus  to  add  most  mateiially  to 
the  benefits  which  the  National  schools  are  already  conferring  upon  the  country." 

They  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  quantity  of  religious  instruction  afforded, 
especially  in  their  own  books,  which,  '*  though  not  forced,  are  adopted  universally :" — 

"  It  appears  by  returns  had  from  the  patrons  of  the  National  schools,  pursuant  to  an  order  made  by  the  and  appUuds 
House  of  Commons  the  last  session,  that  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  944  of  the  National  schools,  and  that  the  ^^®  rdigious- 
Scripture  Extracts  which  we  have  published  were  read  in  1,307.     We  have  to  add  that  the  school-books  which  J^J^ 
we  have  published  were  read  in  all,  and  of  these  we  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  Report : — 
*  The  Books  wo  have  published  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools,  and  which,  though  not  forced,  are  adopted 
universally  in  them,  contain  several  lessons  upon  the  subject  of  religion.      They  give  an  epitome  of  sacred 
history ;  they  dwell  on  the  original  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  on  the  promise  then  made,  that  in  time  One 
would  come  by  whom  sin  should  be  overcome ;  they  show  how  that  promise  was  renewed,  particularly  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  they  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  coming  and  suffering  of  our  Lord  ^ 
they  dwell  also  on  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses ;  they  state  that  it  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
moral,  the  civil,  and  the  ceremonial,  and  that  the  moral  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  "  because  the  duties  which 
the  creatures  of  God  owe  to  him  and  to  one  another  can  never  have  an  end."     The  duty  of  Christian  charity  is 
set  forth  as  enjoined  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  a  lesson  by  which  it  is  thus 
inculcated  is  hung  up  in  every  National  school' " 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  raised  from  £55,000  to  £85,000.  ELEVEsmi 
The  Eleventh  Report,  dated  24th  April,  1845,  shows  to  what  uses  the  Conunissioners  dispo^of 
applied  their  increased  resources : —  increased 

^"^  .  grant, 

"  The  increased  grant  voted  by  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  by  augmenting  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  has 
enabled  ua  to  appoint  additional  District  Superintendents,  to  extend  our  training  establishments,  and  to 
increase  our  schools  very  considerably. 

"  We  have  recast  our  school  distiicts,  and  having  established  32,  instead  of  25,  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  our  Superintendents  from  25  to  32  accordingly. 

<^  We  have,  besides,  taken  an  additional  house  in  Dublin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  model  schools,  for  the 
acconunodation  of  the  masters  we  call  up  for  training;  and  we  have  now  100  at  a  time,  instead  of  70,  or 
thei-eabouts,  as  heretofore.  We  have  also  completed  our  female  training  establishment,  and  have  at  present  55 
female  teachers  therein. 

**  Hitherto  our  means  did  not  allow  us  to  attempt  educating  young  pei^sons  for  the  business  of  teaching ;  but 
now  we  have  taken  steps  for  doing  so.  We  have  at  present  15  youths,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  with  the 
masters  under  training,  and  are  to  remain  with  us  for  two  years ;  we  have  also  15  young  women  at  om*  female 
establishment,  who  are  to  continue  for  the  same  period ;  and  we  intend  to  increase  the  number  in  both  classes. 
Moreover,  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  having  monitors  appointed  and  paid  as  assistants  in  some  of  our 
best  schools ;  so  that  we  hope  gradually  to  bring  forward  a  body  of  masters  and  mistresses  thoroughly  qualified 
to  undertake  the  management  of  schools,  and  to  render  them  sources  of  solid  instruction  and  improvement." 

Already  the  Commissioners  are  able  to  record  a  large  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  rcconu  spread 
sphere  of  their  labours :—  ^*  "^^"^ 

"  We  calculate  upon  having  altogether  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  poor  children  receiving  the 
blessing  of  education  under  us,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

"  The  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on  the  31st  December  include  those  founded  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  eighty-fovir  unions ;  and  the  whole  of  the  unions,  then  established  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  113." 

Contrasting  the  success  of  their  system  with  the  failure  of  previous  plans — "  each  of  contrasted 
which  interfered  with  conscience,  and  therefore  failed " — the  Conamissioners  point  out  ^a^^'®^^"* 
its  "  peculiar  suitableness  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland." 

"  The  principle  of  it  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  that  the  National  schools  shall  be  open  alike 
to  Christians  of  all  denominations;  and  that  accordingly,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove ;  and  that  opportunities  shall 
be  afiforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular  periods,  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  may  provide  for  them. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  strict  adherence  to  this  principle,  the  National  schools  are,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  frequented  by  children  of  various  denominations.  But  in  some  districts,  where  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  one  denomination,  or  again,  where  well  conducted  schools  confined  to 
those  of  one  denomination  had  been  previously  established,  such  intermixture,  of  course,  does  not  take  place ; 
and  this  has  been  held  out  as  a  proof  of  the  failure,  in  those  instances  at  least,  of  the  ^  system  of  imited  educa- 
tion.' But  the  system  never  was  designed  to  be  one  of  united  education  in  that  sense ;  else,  in  numerous 
districts  in  Ireland,  in  which  schools  are  much  needed,  it  would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  The  system  of  united 
education  which  it  was  really  designed  to  establish,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  established,  is  a  system  which 
does  not  exclude  children  of  any  denomination ;  which  will  admit,  without  doing  violence  to  conscience,  those 
of  whatever  religious  creed,  who  may  wish  for  education 

*^  Under  our  present  rules,  the  patron  of  a  National  school  may  give  religious  instruction  during  even 
the  fixed  hours.  A  patron,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  might  possibly,  availing  himself  of  the  letter  of 
tVis  rule,  make  so  unjust  a  use  of  this  privilege  as  to  drive  from  the  school  all  children  of  a  persuasion  different 
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1844*6.     froni  liis  own,  or  induce  them,  if  ihej  remained  to  share  in  the  religions  instruction  to  which  they  and  their 

parents  were  conscientiously  opposed.     In  such  a  case  we  should  immediately  interpose,  and  cause  the  patron 

to  abandon  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system ;  or,  in  caae  of  his  refusal,  we  should 
strike  the  school  off  our  roll" 

and  asks  for         The  Eleventh  Report  concludes  with  a  petition  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  and 
Charter  for      assiffns  roasons : — 

the  purpose  of  *=^  ^ 

holding.  "  It  only  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  a  communication  which  we  have  abeady  made  to  yoiu*  Excellency,  as 

Model  Schools.  ^  i\^q  necessity  of  having  model  schools  established  under  cm*  own  immediate  direction  in  our  several  school 
districts.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  institutions  would  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in 
general ;  but  we  must  acquire  sites  for  the  purpose,  and  we  have  already  felt  great  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  for  having  the  premises  which  we  have  purchased,  or  taken  on  lease,  for  our  official,  model,  and 
training  establishments  in  Dublin  and  Glasnevin,  properly  secured  through  trustees  for  our  use.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  we  think  property  might  be  granted  to  us  if  we  were  enabled  to  take  by  direct  con- 
veyance, we  consider  it  most  desirable,  that  the  National  Board  (the  members  being  of  course  liable  to  be 
changed  at  Her  Majesty's  pleasure)  should  be  incorporated,  and  authorized  to  acqiiire  property,  and  take  con- 
veyances of  land,  when  necessary,  by  licence  from  the  crown. 

"  The  Board  which  has  the  charge  of  the  schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland,  under  the  53 
Geo.  III.,  c.  2,  is  already  incorporated;  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  1838, 
reported  upon  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  recommended  that  this  Board  also  should  be  incorporated." 

Claims  of  ^^  ^^^  Spring  of  1845  powerful  efforts,  which  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed,  were  made 

Church  Educa-  in  Ireland  to  induce  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel  so  to  modify  the  regulations  of  the 
tion  ociety,     National  Board  as  to  embrace  the  schools  of  the  Chm'ch  Education  Society. 

.  "  At  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  held  at  MoiTison's  Hotel,  Ihiblin,  on  Thui-sday,  January  30, 
1845,  the  Earl  of  Roden,  k.s.p.,  in  the  chair, 

"  Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton,  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary. 

"The  following  Eesolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

*'  Proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  k.s.p.  ;  seconded  by  Lord  Viscount  Bernard,  m.p. 

"  Resolved,  That  at  a  crisis  such  as  the  present,  the  able  and  dignified  declaration  on  the  subject  of  education 
made  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ii*eland,  and  a  majority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  is 
calculated  to  create  confidence  and  hope  among  the  friends  of  sound  scriptural  education,  and  demands  our 
acknowledgments  and  support 

"  Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon ;  seconded  by  Charles  Cobbe,  Esq. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  respectful  thanks  be  tendered  to  his  Grace  and  those  Prelates  for  the  firm,  temperate, 
and  conclusive  manner  in  which  they  have,  in  that  declaration,  vindicated  the  cause  of  scriptural  education, 
and  asserted  the  principles  and  claims  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Rathdown  ;  seconded  by  Edward  Grogan,  Esq.  m.p. 

"  Resolved,  That  without  any  desire  to  make  the  question  of  education  in  Ireland  a  political  question,  or  to 
embarrass  in  any  way  Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  in  accordance  with  those  pi-inciples  which  we  have 
always  conscientiously  maintained,  and  which  we  feel  to  involve  considerations  of  paramount  importance,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  express  our  full  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  declaration. 

"  Proposed  by  Viscount  Castlemaine  ;  seconded  by  Captain  Taylor,  m.p. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  induced 
to  reconsider  this  important  subject ;  and,  while  they  have  conceded  so  much  to  the  scruples  of  other  denomi- 
nations, may  regard  the  just  claims  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  position  in  which  its 
members  are  placed  in  reference  to  education,  and  afford  assistance  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  on  principles  and  conditions  of  which  the  clergy  and  laity  may  be  able  conscientiously  to  approve."* 

The  declaration  of  bishops  referred  to  in  the  first  resolution  includes  the  following 
passages : — 

"  Upon  former  occasions  we  felt  constrained  to  make  known  the  very  imfavourable  judgment  which  we  had 
formed  of  the  National  system  of  education  for  this  country — distinctly  declaiing  that  we  could  not  approve  of 
it,  or  assist  in  the  management  of  it,  or  recommend  to  the  patrons  or  superintendents  of  schools  that  they 
shoidd  place  them  in  connexion  with  it. 

"  It  was  with  much  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  declare  so  decidedly  and  publicly 
against  a  plan  of  education  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  to  which  we  owe,  and  are  ready  to  render 
all  duty  not  interfering  with  that  which  we  owe  to  God.  But  this  higher  duty  compelled  us  to  express  thus  plainly 
and  strongly  our  disapprobation  and  distrust  of  this  system ;  and  we  lament  that  it  does  not  now  permit  us  to 
retract,  or  to  soften,  fliose  declarations  of  our  opinion.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to  state  this 
explicitly,  because  it  is  conceived  by  some  persons  that  certain  modifications  of  its  rules,  from  time  to  time 
introduced  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  have  done  much  to  remove  the  objections,  on  which  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  opposed  and  rejected  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  as  we  are  unable  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  these  changes,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  obviate  the 
misappi^ension  to  which  our  silence  might  give  rise,  by  stating  distinctly,  that  we  cannot  discern  in  them 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  withdrawing  or  qualifying  the  condenmation  which  we  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
pronounced. 

"  When  the  Government  first  announced  its  determination  that  this  system  shotdd  supersede  those  to  which 
the  State  had  before  given  support,  it  was  very  genei-ally  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  our  Church.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  opposition  was  made  to  rest  were  various.  The  undue  prominence  given  to  secular,  to 
the  depreciation  of  religious  instruction — ^the  disregard  shown  to  the  position  and  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  tending  to  throw  the  direction  of  National  education  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Churdi  of  Rome — and  other  defects  and  evils,  both  of  the  system  itself  and  of  the  machinery  by  which  it 
was  to  be  worked,  were  urged  as  grave  objections  against  the  proposed  plan  of  education.  While  its  opponents 
differed  as  to  the  importance  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  objections,  there  was  one,  upon  the 
paramount  importance  of  which  aU  were  agreed.  The  rule  by  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  exchided 
from  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  was  treated  by  all  as  so  fundamentally  objectionable, 
that  while  this  should  continue  to  be  tiie  principle  of  the  system,  they  could  not  conscientiously  connect  their 
schools  with  it,  even  though  all  the  other  grounds  of  opposition  were  taken  away. 

»  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  pp.  1604-1616. 
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"  In  the  former  societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  which  the  clergy  were  connected,  they  had,  in        ]t845 
accommodation  to  the  unhappy  divisions  of  this  country,  consented  to  forbear  from  any  attempt  to  teach  the  formiv  — — 

laries  of  our  Church  to  the  children  of  Dissenters,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  attend  the  schools  of  which 
they  had  the  superintendence.  But  they  did  not  judge  themselves  at  liberty  so  to  deal  with  the  Word  of  God. 
There  was  in  every  school  a  Bible  class,  and  in  every  school  to  read  the  Bible  was  a  pai-t  of  the  daily  business ; 
and  all  the  children  in  attendance,  of  whatever  religious  communion,  took  their  places  in  this  class,  as  soon  as 
their  proficiency  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  distinction  of  the  new 
system  was,  that  it  placed  the  Bible  imder  the  same  rule  with  books  of  peculiar  instruction  in  religion,  and 
eluded  it,  with  them,  from  the  hours  of  general  education ;  and,  moreover,  this  great  change  was  avowedly 
made  as  a  concession  to  the  unlawful  authority  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  withholds  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
its  members. 

"  It  should  not  have  been  expected  that  the  clergy  of  our  Church,  who  are  bound  by  obligations  so  sacred  to 
resist  the  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  join  in  a  system  of  education, 
of  which  the  distinctive  claim  to  acceptance  and  support  was  the  aid  which  it  gave  to  one  of  the  most  violent 
exercises  of  this  tyranny — that  which  is  in  fact  the  strength  and  protection  of  its  worst  errors.  And  they  could 
not  doubt,  that  if  they  connected  their  schools  with  the  National  systeai,  and  thereby  entered  into  a  compact 
to  dispossess  the  Bible  of  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied  in  them,  they  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  of  the  old  of  both  communions,  practically  admitting  the  false  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
submitting  to  its  tyranny,  and  abandoning  the  great  principle  of  their  own  Church,  concerning  the  sufficiency 
and  supremacy  of  God's  Holy  Word. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  Board,  to  which  the  management  of  National  education  is  committed,  has  not  been 
insensible  to  the  force  of  this  grand  and  primary  objection.  It  changed  the  offensive,  but  true  groimd,  on  which 
the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from  its  schools  was  originally  placed,  for  another  which  was  much  more 
specious  and  popidar ;  and  parental  authority  was  brought  in  to  occupy  the  post  at  first  assigned  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  knew  that  there  was  no 
real  objection  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  si>eaking  generally,  to  read  the  Bible  themselves,  or  have 
it  read  by  their  children,  but  the  contrary  ;  and,  in  fact,  when  ecclesiastical  authority  was  first  exerted  to  put 
down  Scriptural  education  in  this  country,  it  had  to  encounter  very  stubborn  resistance  from  parental  authority — 
a  resistance  which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  successful,  if  it  had  been  aided,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  State.  But  a  renewal  of  this  struggle  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  For  however  true  it  be,  that  Roman 
Catholics  in  general  would  prefer  that  their  children  were  taught  the  Bible,  this  desire  is  seldom  so  enlightened 
or  so  strong  as  of  itself  to  arouse  them  to  a  contest  with  the  authorities  of  their  Church.  Under  former  systems 
they  resisted  the  despotic  power  which  forbad  their  children  to  read  the  Bible,  chiefly  because  their  submission 
to  it  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  an  improved  method  of  secular  education ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  no  such  loss  would  ensue,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  consid- 
erable number  would  persist  in  opposing  the  mandates  of  their  clergy,  or  that  the  latter  woidd  find  any  difficulty 
in  constraining  the  parents,  from  whom  they  were  able  to  withhold  the  Bible,  to  forbid  the  use  of  it  to  their 
children.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  felt  that,  under  all  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the  rules, 
the  matter  remained,  in  substance  and  fact,  unaltered ;  and  that  the  parental  authority,  which  is  put  forward  so 
prominently,  is  really  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exercised  on  and  through  the  parents  of  the  children. 

"  It  is  still  further  to  be  considered,  that  parental  authority,  like  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  all  other  lawful 
authority,  derives  all  its  force  from  the  authority  of  God,  and  therefore  can  possess  none  when  it  is  exerted  in 
opposition  to  the  Divine  authority  on  which  it  rests.  And  although  a  chUd  who  from  tender  years  or  false 
training  is  unable  to  see  clearly  the  opposition  which  may  exist  between  his  parentis  will  and  the  will  of  God, 
or  to  apprehend  its  effect  in  releasing  him  from  the  duty  of  submission,  is  not  to  be  instructed  or  encouraged  to 
resist  tiie  authority  of  his  parent,  even  when  it  is  unlawfully  exerted ;  yet  that  parent  has  no  right  to  require 
others  who  clearly  perceive  this  opposition,  and  imderstand  its  effects,  to  be  his  instruments  in  enforcing  an 
unlawful  exercise  of  his  authority  over  his  child,  and  others  have  no  warrant  to  become  his  instruments  in  such 
a  case.  The  distinction  is  obvious.  Our  clergy  would  and  ought  to  abstain  from  any  direct  efforts  to  excite 
resistance,  or  even  to  encourage  it  on  the  part  of  a  child,  untU  they  had  good  grounds  for  regarding  that 
resistance  as  intelligent  and  conscientious.  But  they  could  not  recognise  such  an  exertion  of  parental  authority 
as  if  it  wei'e  lawful,  and  lend  their  assistance  in  enforcing  it.  So  tliat  even  if  it  were  voluntarily  exerted  in 
forbidding  the  Bible  to  be  read,  our  clergy  could  not  consent  to  bind  themselves  to  aid  in  giving  effect  to  such 
an  unlawful  command. 

"  The  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  having  left  the  Church  destitute  of 
its  accustomed  aids  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  supply  the  want 
which  had  been  thus  created,  united  in  forming  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland.  The  immediate  and 
chief  object  of  this  society  is  to  afford  the  means  of  religious  education  to  the  poorer  children  of  our  own 
communion.  But  an  earnest  desire  being  felt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  other  communions  also, 
not  only  is  the  freest  access  given  to  all,  but  everything  is  done  which  can  be  done  consistently  with  principle, 
to  take  away  every  hindrance  to  theii*  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  afford.  While  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  forms  a  portion  of  the  business  of  the  schools,  in  which  all  children  when  qualified  are 
expected  to  take  a  part,  the  formularies  of  the  Church  are  required  to  be  learned  by  none  except  the  children 
of  its  own  members.  And  although  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  fluctuates  considerably,  as  ecclesiastical  authority  is  more  or  less  actively  exerted  to  restrain 
it,  yet  on  the  whole  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt  that  imited  education  has  been  effected  in  a  much  higher 
degree  in  the  schools  of  this  society  than  in  those  of  the  National  Board. 

"The  very  limited  resources  of  the  society,  however,  being  inadequate  to  the  full  attainment  of  its  objects, 
diocesan  and  other  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for  such  a  revision  of  the  question  of 
education  in  this  country  as  might  allow  the  Established  Church  to  share  in  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  the  poor.  These  petitions  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  operations  and  the  wants  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  were  in  the  same  way  brought  before  the  Legislature,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  separate 
grant  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools.  And  afterwards  an  application  was  made  to  the  Government,  soliciting 
that  the  Irish  part  of  the  United  Church  might  be  allowed  to  participate  with  the  English  in  the  grant  of 
money,  from  which  the  latter  annually  draws  support  for  a  system  of  education  in  conformity  with  its  own 
principles.     These  appeals  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.' 

JoHK  G.  Ajbmagh.  J.  KiuiOBS,  Ac  Ludlow  Killaloe  and  Clonfbbt. 

Chablbs  Kiij>abe.  BiD,  Dowv  and  Connob  and  Dbomobs.      J.  T.  Ossobt  and  Febnb. 

Robert  P.  Clooheb.       S.  Cobk  and  Clotne.  Robbbt  Cashed  Ac." 

>  This  is  printed  fix)m  Apptfudia:  lY.  of  Okureh  Education  Society's  VL  Report,  1846. 
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1846.  These  claims  were  in  May,  1845,  submitted  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  the  Primate  in  the 

—  names  of  1,700  of  the  clergy,  1,632  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  gentry,  and  60,000 
persons,  on  behalf  of  1,820  schools  aflFording  Scriptural  education  to  103,883  children  of 
the  poor. 

"  From  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

"Charles- street,  St.  James's-square, 
«  31  May,  1845. 
pressed  upon  "  My  DEAR  SiR  Robert, — I  have  been  requested  by  several  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who 

Sir  B.  Peel,  qj,^  connected  with  Ireland,  to  bring  again  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  condition 
and  claims  of  those  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  in  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils,  and  which  on  that  account  are  denied  any  assistance 
out  of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  advancement  of  education.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  noble  and  distinguished  persons  who  have  assured  me  of  their  readiness  to  support  me  in  making  this  appli- 
cation, and  whose  address  to  me  I  beg  leave  to  enclose,  I  would  now  solicit  your  attention  to  this  important 
question.  And  in  doing  so,  I  would  also  mention  that,  having  recently,  in  conjunction  with  a  majority  of  the 
Irish  prelates,  deemed  it  right  to  restate  publicly  the  grounds  of  our  conscientious  objections  to  the  National 
system  of  education,  and  our  reasons  for  endeavouring  to  uphold,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  schools  which  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  making  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  basis  of  instruction,  our  sentiments  have  been 
responded  to  by  1,700  of  the  clergy,  who  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  views  which  we  put  forward. 
Nor  is  this  agreement  in  our  sentiments  confined  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  for  a  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  having  been  convened  in  Dublin,  resolutions  were  adopted  approving  of  the  system  on  which 
these  schools  are  conducted,  and  an  earnest  hope  expressed  *  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  take  into 
consideration  the  painful  position  in  which  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  con- 
scientiously object  to  the  present  National  system,  are  placed  in  reference  to  education  in  Ireland.'  These 
resolutions,  a  copy  of  which  I  also  enclose,  are  signed  by  1,632  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  gentry;  and 
amongst  the  names  affixed  to  them  and  to  the  address  are  those  of  thirty-three  peers,  and  a  large  body  of 
deputy-lieutenants  and  magistrates.  Petitions  to  the  same  effect  have  likewise  been  presented  to  Parliament 
during  the  present  session,  signed  by  more  than  60,000  persons. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  a  majority  of  the  prelates,  and  more  than  3,000  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  and  supported  by  the  petitions  of  60,000  of  the  people,  that  I  make  this  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  make  it  in  behalf  of  1,820  schools,  which  afford  a  Scriptural  education  to  103,883 
children  of  the  poor. 

"  These  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society ;  the  religious  education  given  in  them, 
is  under  the  supeiintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  they  are  open  to  children  of  every 
religious  persuasion.  No  compulsion  is  used  to  induce  pupils  to  attend  them ;  but  they  are  voluntarily 
resorted  to  by  32,900  Roman  Catholics  and  13,500  Protestant  Dissenters;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  more  of  a 
really  united  education  to  be  found  in  these  schools — by  which  I  mean  an  actual  union  in  the  same  schools  of 
children  of  various  creeds — ^than  in  any  other  schools  now  in  Ireland.  I  state  this  fact  as  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  into  the  subject. 

"  The  claim  which  these  schools  have  to  receive  some  assistance  from  the  state  would  seem  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  exclusive  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  attended  by  46,000 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  ;  nor  can  they  be  charged  with  using  compulsion  to  force  the  Scriptures 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  read  them,  for  the  attendance  of  the  children  in  these  schools  is 
perfectly  voluntary.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  aid.  for  most  of  them  are  very 
inadequately  provided  with  the  means  of  support ;  nor  can  it  with  any  fairness  be  alleged  that  their  patrons  are 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  maintain  them  without  assistance  while  in  the  far  wealthier  districts  of  England  the  aid 
of  Parliament  is  liberally  given  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  poor. 

"  The  conscientious  objections  which  the  patrons  of  these  schools  have  to  the  National  system,  and  their 
consequent  unwillingness  to  adopt  it,  are  not  the  result  of  factious  feeling,  political  prejudice,  or  transient 
excitement.  The  patrons  of  these  valuable  institutions  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  maintaining  a  sacred 
principle  in  upholding  the  system  on  which  they  are  based ;  and  their  adherence  to  that  principle  has  been 
proved  to  be  sincere  and  steadfast  A  deference  for  the  scruples  of  those  who  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  schools  which  formerly  existed  was  the  reason  alleged  for  establishing  the  national  system.  Is  it  unreason- 
Able  to  ask  that  the  scruples  of  those  who,  on  conscientious  grounds,  feel  themselves  precluded  from  adopting 
that  system,  should  likewise  meet  with  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  is  to  act  as  the 
common  parent  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  1  Are  prepossessions  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  entitled 
to  regard,  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  making  the  inspired  volume  the  basis  of  education  to  meet  with 
no  sympathy  or  encouragement  1 

"  In  England  it  is  not  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  advancement  of  education  to  give  aid  to  two 
societies,  conducted  on  different  systems.  I  am  unable  te  perceive  why  aid  should  be  placed  under  greater 
restrictions  in  Ireland,  and  why  1,800  most  useful  schools,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  so 
popular  as  te  be  attended  by  103,800  children,  should  be  refused  assistance.  Even  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  whei*e  the  Irish  system  of  national  education  has  been  introduced,  the  aid  of  Government  is  not 
limited  te  schools  conducted  on  that  plan.  A  more  liberal  mode  of  distribution  has,  I  am  informed,  of  late 
been  adopted  by  the  colonial  authorities,  in  consequence  of  the  objections  which  were  felt  by  many  against 
this  system ;  and  schools  which  are  founded  on  other  principles  are  now  permitted  te  share  in  the  bounty  of  the 
State. 

"  I  would  most  earnestly  submit  these  statements  te  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers  ;  and  1  shall 
anxiously  hope  for  such  a  favourable  reply  as  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  requested  me  to  address  you." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  the  claim : — 

'^  From  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Egbert  Peel  to  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland. 

«  WhitehaU,  9  June,  1845. 

who  rejects  ''  My  DEAR  LoRD, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  which  your  Grace 

them,  addressed  to  me,  bearing  date  the  31st  of  May.     I  have  made  it  known  to  my  colleagues  in  the  service  of  the 

Queen.     We  hear,  with  great  regret,  that  your  Grace,  and  the  body  on  whose  behalf  you  have  appealed  to  the 

Government — a  body  so  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  from  the  numbers,  position,  and  high  character 

of  the  individuals  who  compose  it— continue  to  entertain  consdentious  objections  to  the  National  system  of 
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^daetflkm,  and  to  the  exclusive  ^mj^Kirt  giveift  io  ^t  system  by  Parljameintary  giknts  sebaxaz&eiklodl  bjr  ikm 
Grown, 

''We  eender  lAiat  the  KaUonal  system  is  fbnnded  and  conducted,  in  all  its  leading  prino%>Ies,  in  ooHfiimutr. 
with  the  suggestions  of  a  OotnmlBaion  which  was  appointed  some  years  onee  by  i^  Ibceoutive  Goyermnentof 
Irelaad>  fbr  the  purpose  of  inqmrbig  into  iiie  state  of  all  the  existing  sehooh,  'and  offiramiiig  a  systeuvef 
general  public  instntcticm,  which,  wMle  it  ^ould  afbrcl  the  opportunities  of  eduoation  to  every  ticaciipfciiim  9t 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  might,  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with  the  particular 
religious  teo^  of  any,  induce  the^ilole  to*receive  the  benefits  as  one  imdivided  body,  under  one  and  the  same 
system,  and  in  the  same  establishments.' 

"  Such  was  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners.  It  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was 
indii^KauBble  to  -^  satisfactory  attainment  of  that  object^  tlmt  it  should  be  eiKp}icitly  avowed  and  diearly 
undeirstood^  as  the  basa£(  of  foify  phuoi  of  general  education  in  Ireland,  that  no  attempt  should  bo  madQ  to  influenoo 
or  disturb  the  religious  tenets  or  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians. 

"  The  Commissioners  expiaessed  a  confident  hope  that  in  schools  advantageously  ^ituated,  the  general  adoption 
of  and  steady  adherence  to  a  fcotirseof  education,  manifestly  supei-ior  in  its  mode  and  ol^jects  of  instruction,  and 
ximting  a  caveful  attention  to  mc^al  and  religious  prinfciples,  with  a  cordial  purpose:  o^  reapecting  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  different  sects  of  Chsistians,  would  cgccite  at  first  in  the  immediato  neighbourhood,  and  by  degrees  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  a  strong  preixjssession  in  favour  of  such  establishments,  and  effectually  obviate,  any 
prejudices  that  might  have  been  entertained  against  them. 

'*  Under  the  system  of  which  these  regulations  form  a  port,  there  were  in  existence  at  the  dose  of  the  lafft  year 
(1844)  3,153  schools,  with  a  number  of  children  receiving  the  blessings  of  eduoation,  amounting  to  jnearly 
400,  OOO,  In  the  present  year  tiiere  will  be  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
scholars. 

"To  this  system  of  Kational  education,  your  Grace  informs  me  that  a  majority  of  the  Irish  prelates  have 
recently  re-stated  iheir  oonscientious  objections,  and  that  in  those  objections  more  than  3,000  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland  participate.  I  deeply  regret  that  this  is  the  case.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
efifeot  of  such  objections,  and  o£  the  establishment  of  another  plan  of  public  instruction  in  consequence  of  tthem, 
must  materially  in^ir  the. efficiency  of  the  National  system,  and  must  necessarily  give  to  that  system  more  of 
an  exclusive  character  (so  far  es  regards  the  attendance  of  children),  than  it  would  have  had  if  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  chief  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  had  felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  religious 
convictions,  and  with  their  sense  of  duty,  to  co-opei'ate  zealously  in  carrying  out  the  National  system. 

*'-  However  I  may  lament  the  absence  of  that  co*operation,  and  the  result  of  it^  I  cannot  of  course  question 
^e  perfect  right  of  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  a  oeiiiain  plan  of  public  education,  to  withhold  their 
countenance  from  it,  and  to  establish  another  more  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles.  But  it  is  my 
duty^to  inform  your  Grace,  that  to  that  other  plan,  so  established,  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  lend 
their  sanction.  They  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  grant  of  a  Parliamentary  vote,  to  another  and 
&  rival  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  woidd  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  that  country,  and 
would,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  and  at  no  remote  period,  be  fatal  to  a  system  of  united  education,  by 
whatever  authority  that  system  might  be  conducted. 

"  I  infer  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  communication  which  I  have  received  from  your  Grace,  that  the 
most  material  distinction  between  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  that 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  is  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  enjoined  and 
required  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  education.  The  printed  papers  which  accompany  your  Grace's  letter 
speak  indeed  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  express  regret  that  funds  are  not 
granted  by  Parliament  *  for  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.'  But  I  do  not  imderstand 
that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Church — ^that  is,  in  the  catecliism  and  liturgy  of  the  Church — is 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  to  all  children 
indiscriminately.  I  apprehend  that  the  rules  of  that  society  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  rules  of  the 
National  Society  in  this  country.  Bjf  the  rules  of  the  National  Society  it  is  required  that  the  children  are  to 
be  instructed  in  ihe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
they  be  regularly  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Divine  Service  in  the  parish  church,  unless  reasons 
for  ncm-attendance  satisfactory  to  the  managers  of  the  school  be  given. 

"  In  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  I  apprehend  that  instruction  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism 
of  the  Established  Church  is  not  enjoined  as  a  rule  of  the  society,  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  attend  Divine 
Service  in  l^e  church,  and  that  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  freely  permitted  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
^^rijftciples  of  the  religion  which  they  may  prof0s$  feom  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
very  important  departure  from  a  principle  which  n^any  would  contend  ought  to  be  enforced  by  an  institution 
avowedly  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church — a  departure  justified,  no  doubt,  by  the  vexy 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  but  resting,  sui^ly,  for  its  justification  on  the  same  ground  which  induced 
the  Boaxd  of  Education  to  recommend  and  Her  Ms^est/s  Grovemment  to  sancticm  the  system  of  National 
education. 

'^  Your  Grace  asks :;  <  Is  it  unreasonable  to  require  that  the  Qcruples  of  those  who,  on  conscientious  grounds, 
feel  themselves  precluded  from  adopting  the  National  system,  should  meet  with  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  State  ?  Are  preposs^usions  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  entitled  to  regard,  and  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  makm^  ihe  Inspired  Yokuue  the  basis  of  eduqMJon  to  meet  with  no  sympathy  or  encouragement  V  But 
may  not  the  same  questions  be  put  l^  those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  doctriaxe  is  an  imperfect  system  of  instruction,  and  that,  in  a  course  of 
public  education  professedly  in  connexion  with  the  Ohuioh,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  as  an  indi^ensable  conditi^opt)  May  it  not  be  asked  of  the  Government  with  equal  justice, 
ought  iu>t  such  conscientious  scruples  to  meet  with  some  consideration  from  *the  State  ?  Axe  prepossessions 
against  the  neoessaiy  use  of  ^the  catechism  ai^l  formularies  of  the  Church  entitled  to  regard,  and  prepossessions 
in  their  favour  to  meet  with  no  sympathy  pr  encouragement  ? 

"  I  firmly  believe  these  questions  would  be  asked,  were  the  Government  to  avow  its  intention  of  patronizing 
two  systems  of  public  instruction  in  Ireland:,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  we  must  take  our 
ciMoe  bet*«seen  ^he  upholding  and  fefncoiii*agtn^(  <1f  a  single  system  of  instruction,  Ibunoed  on^he  principles  of 
tliat  which  is  now  recaving  the  sattcUou  cf  the  ^Government,  and  the  granting  of  public  aid  to  at  least  |hj»e 
differpnt  societies  in  Ireland,  Ij  each  of  wl|ich  secjolay  iaistrudion  should  be  combined  with  religion  instruction 
in  the  J)articular  doctrine  of  each  commimion — one  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  another  wiiii  like 
I^tesbytferian,  a  third  wil3i  the  Koman  Catholic  religion.  In  such  a  case  all  hope  of  i[irixed  education  must  be 
extinguished,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  would  be  drawn  between  the  children  of  different  xeligious^ntUafiions 
I.  P 
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^g^»:        more  xnarkied  than  has  hitherto  existed  at  any  period.     Her  Mi^esty's  Goyemment  deprecate  this  restdt  as 
_  a  great  public   evil.      They  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  rejecting  an  application  recommended  to  their 

£ibyoiirable  notice  by  many  powerful  considerations,  by  none  more  powerful  ^an  the  support  and  advocacy  of 
your  Grace;  but  their  sense  of  public  duty,  their  deep  conviction  that  compliance  with  that  application 
would  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  leave  them  no  alternative  but  respectfully  to  decline  proposing 
to  Parliament  a  vote  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

"  I  have,  &C., 

"  (Signed)  Robert  Peel. 

"  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate." 

The  claim  resisted  by  Sir  R.  Peel  has  never  been  conceded  by   any  subsequent 
Government,  and  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  remain  without  partici- 
pation  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education. 
Charter  of  lu  August,  1844,  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Board.      It  recites 

1844.  that  ''in  order  to  promote  the  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 

teland,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  should 
be  invested  with  powers  and  privileges,"  and  proceeds  to  constitute  and  declare  that 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Archbishop  Daniel  Murray,  Dr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Mr.  Greene,  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Corballis,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  and  all  other  persons  from  time  to  time  appointed  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (all  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  be  removable  at  his  pleasure)  shall  be  a  body  corporate  called  "  The  Commissioners, 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,"  with  perpetual  succession,  and  with  powers  to  hold 
land,  &c.,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  c£40,000,  to  erect  and  support  in  all  parts- 
of  Ireland  as  many  schools  as  they  shall  think  prgper,  to  grant  leases  for  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal ;  and  it  authorizes  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  raise  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  fifteen, 
provide  eXca-  It  wiU  be  obscrved  that  the  Charter  declares  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  be  '^  to- 
tion  for  tiie  -  promote  the  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland ;"  and  in  their 
^^'^'  five  earliest  Reports  the  Commissioners  described  themselves  as  *'  appointed  to  adminis- 

ter the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.      But  in 
subsequent  Reports  reference  to  the  poor  is  omitted  for  reasons  which  we  were  unable 
to  ascertain. 
TwKLFrii  The  Twelfth  Report,  under  date  2nd  April,  1846,  is  sealed  with  the  Board's  sealand 

^^twi^ai  signed  by  the  two  Secretaries.      It  records  the  formation  of  a  special  class  of  thirty 
training  class,    young  pcrsous  to  be  trained  for  the  full  term  of  two  years ;  and  the  appointment  of 
ninety-six  monitors,  three  in  each  school  district.      These  monitors,  the  Commission- 
ers say : — 

and  paid  moni-  "  Have  been  put  on  salaries  as  follows  : — For  the  first  year  they  are  to  receive  £4  ;  for  the  second,  £5 ;  for  the 
tors ;  third,  £6  ;  for  the  fourth,  £7.  They  will  then  undergo  a  training  at  our  Normal  Establishment,  and  afterwards 

be  sent  out  as  National  teachers. 

"  We  hope  not  only  to  keep  up  the  present  number  of  paid  monitors  firom  year  to  year,  but  to  increase 

it ;  and  we  anticipate  the  best  efiects  from  the  continued  supply  of  qualified  teachers  which  we  hope  thus  to 

provide  for  the  public." 

undertakes  to        The  issuo  of  their  Charter  enabled  the  Board  to  effect  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  schools 
hold  schools     ^i^ch  was  considered  aa  improvement : — 

"  The  course  hitherto  has  been  to  have  the  legal  title  vested  in  private  individuals  on  the  proper  trusts,  but 
this  has  led  to  much  inconvenience,  and  indeed  positive  mischief ;  for  beside  difficulties  through  the  decease  <^ 
trustees,  change  of  residence,  and  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  act,  there  has  been  a  very  general  neglect  as  to 
the  keeping  of  school-houses  in  repair,  and  the  only  remedy  foi^  such  n^lect  would  be  proceedings  against  the 
trustees,  a  course  most  desirable  to  be  avoided. 

"  Therefore,  being  now  enabled,  to  take  conveyances  of  property  to  ourselves  in  our  corporate  capacity,  we 
have  resolved,  that  in  every  case  in  which  we  make  a  grant  for  building  a  National  school-house,  we  shall  take 
upon  ourselves  the  trust  for  the  public,  and  the  charge  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair ;  leaving,  however,  the 
local  managers,  who  in  general  are  not  the  trustees,  just  the  same  right,  as  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
teachers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  as  they  at  present  possess  under  our  control, 
and  to  repair  "  With  respect  to  the  school-houses  heretofore  built  by  aid  from  us,  and  which  are  already  vested  in  trustees 

them.  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  i*esolved  to  accept  (when  such  is  the  wish  of  the  patrons)  transfers  of 

such  schools  to  us,  and  to  undertake  the  repairs  in  this  case  also. 

"  Since  we  determined  on  taking  upon  ourselves  the  trust  of  school  premises,  we  have  made  known  our 
resolution  to  126  applicants  for  building  aid.  Of  this  whole  number,  three  only  have  positively  refused  to 
adopt  the  Board  as  their  trustees ;  two  others  have  objected  to  do  so,  unless  the  Board  would  permit  the 
premises  to  revert  to  the  grantor  on  repayment  of  the  grant ;  one  has  declined  to  do  so,  unless  the  whole  expense 
of  the  proposed  building  were  defrayed  by  the  Board ;  the  final  determination  of  twenty-five  has  not  as  yet 
been  communicated  to  the  Board,  and  ninety-five  have  consented." 

Three  kinds  of      National  schook,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Vested 

**^""'  and  Non-vested.    By  the  change  now  announced  Vested  Schools  are  further  subdivided 

into  two  classes  according  as  they  are  held  (a)  by  Trustees  for  the   Board,  or  {US  by 

the  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity.      The  respective  advantages  of  the  three  kinas  of 

tenure  may  be  briefly  described. 
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Non-vested  schools  are,  as  has  been  seen,  quasi-denominational  schools  with  a  1845. 
conscience  clause.  *  Whether  the  conscience  clause  bound  managers  to  dismiss  from  non.v«ted- 
religious  instruction  children  whose  parents  did  not  approve  of  it,  or  merely  to  allow 
those  to  retire  whose  parents  objected  to  it,  was  at  this  time  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
patron  was  not  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give  religious  instruction.  Scarcely  any 
restriction  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  school-houses  in  after-hours.  The  patron 
might  at  any  time  withdraw  the  school  from  connexion  with  the  Board. 

VESTED  Schools  under  Trustees  had  received  grants  from  the  Board  before  its  incor-  vested  in 
poration.  The  trustees  were  bound  by  deed  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board  during  *™**^' 
the  continuance  of  the  lease,  to  admit  pastors  to  teach  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks,  and  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair.  Such  obligations  would  have  been  found 
onerous  had  they  been  fulfilled.  But  the  right  of  the  pastors  of  minorities,  not  being  in 
accord  with  established  customs,  was  generally  unclaimed ;  and  the  duty  of  repairing 
schools,  as  it  could  only  be  enforced  by  a  Court  of  Equity,  remained  often  unfulfilled. 
This  tenure  was  plainly  unsatisfactory,  neither  assuring  to  the  State  the  stipulated  return 
for  public  expenditure,  nor  securing  a  well  kept  school  to  the  children. 

Schools  Vested  in  the  Board  enjoy  great  advantages.  They  are  held  by  a  corpora-  vested  in  the 
tion  free  from  legal  risk.  They  are  maintained  in  good  repair  at  the  public  cost ;  and  ^^^^ 
yet  the  local  managers  appoint  and  remove  teachers,  and  exercise  general  control. 
Hence  many  schools,  originally  vested  in  private  trustees,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Board.  Still  this  tenure  has  not  proved  popular ;  those  persons  who  find  sites  for  schools 
and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  erection,  are  often  reluctant  to  transfer  their  land  and 
buildings  to  a  Board,  which  they  sometimes  distrust  as  a  department  of  the  Government, 
and  which  they  constantly  suspect  of  designs  to  monopolize  and  connipt  education  by 
<5hanging  rules  and  system  at  pleasure.  In  particular  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
generally  objected  to  vest  schools  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Letter  directed  the  Commissioners  to  refuse  all  applications  in  which 
inter  alia  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture  was  Repairs, 
not  locally  provided  ;  but  the  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  a  charter,  took 
upon  themselves  the  charge  of  keeping  in  repair  all  school  premises  vested  in  the  Board. 
Mr.  Ci'oss,  the  Secretary,  explains : — * 

"  The  original  rule  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  vested  schools,  as  laid  down  in  the  amended  draft  of  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  was,  that  schools  built  by  aid  from  the  Board  were  to  be  vested  in  trustees.     It  was  found 
after  many  years'  experience  that  the  trustees  neglected  one  most  important  provision  in  the  rules,  that  of 
keeping  those  houses  in  repair,  and  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  that  obligation  without  taking  legal  proceedings 
agamst  the  trustees,  which  would  be  very  disagreeable,  inconvenient,  and  involve  much  litigation  and  expense. 
Many  of  those  school-houses,  in  fact,  fell  to  pieces ;  and  several  of  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  IJiat  it  difficulty  of  en- 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  consequences  if  the  schools  were  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  forcing  upon 
corporate  capacity,  they  undertaking  to  keep  the  schools  in  repair.     After  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  ''^*«^ 
passed,  the  Commissioners  altered  their  rule,  as  to  vesting  schools  in  trustees.     Since  that  time,  they  have  made 
no  grant  to  build  a  school  where  the  parties  did  not  consent  to  vest  the  premises  in  the  Board  in  its  oorpiorate 
-capacity.     But  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  schools  under  trustees  and  schools  under  the  Board,  as 
regards  the  general  rules ;  they  come  under  the  general  designation  of  vested  schools.     They  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  stated. 

"  357.  Viscount  Glancariy, — ^There  is  another  column,  *  Schools  assigned  to  Commissioners.*  What  is  the 
distinction  you  draw  between  schools  leased  to  the  Commissioners  and  schools  assigned  to  the  Commissicmers  Y 
— After  the  rule  was  passed,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  parties  who  had  previously  vested  the  premises  in 
trustees,  had  the  power,  if  they  so  desired,  of  assigmng  them  to  the  Board.  By  doing  so,  the  parties  were 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  those  schools  in  repair;  so  that  all  schools  which  are  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration, are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners.  This 
regulation  caused  a  number  of  schools,  which  had  been  originally  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 

'^  838.  Earl  of  Wicklow, — ^What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  dilapidation  of  vested  school-houses  which 
have  been  closed? — In  the  leases  of  the  schools  vested  in  trustees,  there  is  a  clause  requiring  the  patrons  to  put 
them  into  a  proper  state  of  repair.  So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  canying  out  that  provision  in  the  lease, 
that  the  Commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Inoorpora^on.  The  schools  now  vested  in 
the  Board  itself  are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  public  funds. 

'*  839.  In  the  case  of  those  vested  schools  that  have  been  closed,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  is  any  person 
put  by  the  Board  in  charge  of  those  school-houses  to  prevent  their  dilapidation  1 — No,  not  generally. 

"  840.  Then  those  school-houses  are  left  in  a  closed  state  without  any  protection  1 — They  are. 

'*  841.  Marquess  of  Scditibury, — Do  the  trustees  of  a  vested  school  give  any  security  for  keeping  those  school- 
houses  in  repair? — ^The  patrons  of  vested  schools  undertake,  by  a  covenant  in  the  lease,  to  keep  those  schools  in 
repair,  and  to  conduct  them  in  all  respects  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  lease. 

^'  842.  Is  there  any  means  of  recovering  the  expense  of  necessaiy  repair  1 — By  a  suit  in  Chancery. 

"  847.  Lord  Bishop  of  Otaory. — Have  not  the  Commissioners  been  restrained,  by  legal  advice,  from  expending 
any  money  in  the  repair  of  a  school-house  which  is  not  actually  vested  in  themselves  1 — ^They  have.  Upon 
consulting,  however,  the  records  of  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that,  for  some  time  after  the  formation  of  l^e 
Board,  grants  were  made  to  fit  up  and  repair  schools  which  were  not  vested  in  trustees.  Soon  after  I  entered 
the  servioe  of  the  Commissioners,  they  c€«sed  to  make  grants  for  such  purposes  to  schools  on  the  non-vested 
principle  ;  and  the  rule  now  is  to  grant  no  <ud,  except  for  salaries  and  books. 

"  848,  1)0  they  not  conceive  themselves  restrained  by  law  from  employing  any  portion  of  their  funds  for  such 
«n  object  1 — ^They  do  now;  but,  as  I  have  just  stated,  for  some  time  liter  the  formation  of  the  Board,  tSiey 
followed  a  different  practice. 

» Lords'  Committee,  1854,  q.  366.  ^^  ^ 
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often  done  at 
the  cost  of 
teachers. 


Progress. 


"  649.  Then,  tmleaa  they  go  to  law  with  the  trustees,  the  ktate  of  those  sehools  now  dosed  appears  to  be 
irremediable  ^--Certainly.  My  answers  refer  only  to  the  schools  on  the  Tested  principle  which  have  been  for 
somj6  time  closed." 

The  Rev.  C.  K.  Ii-win,^  Rector  of  Magherafelt,  states  that  the  trustees'  burthen  often 
ft^b  upon  the  teacher  : — 

"  4099.  Lord  Bishop  of  Owory.— How  are  those  schools  which  are  so  vested,  and  for  which  there  are  no 
local  contributions,  kept  in  repair  ? — They  are  either  kept  in  repair  (and  most  generally  indeed)  by  the  school- 
mafit^  himself,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  establBshes  a  National  school  for  some  local  object  of  his 
own,  by  him  ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  vested  schools,  they  are  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  ; 
but  I  found  a  great  number  of  vested  schools  in  which  it  was  part  of  the  contract  of  the  patron  with  the  teacher 
that  the  teacher  should  defray  all  the  repairs  of  the  school-housa 

"4100.  Those  are  not  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  but  in  trustees  1 — ^In  trustees,  I  conclude. 

"4101.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  schools  generally  with  respect  to  repairs  1 — Generally  speaking,  in  a 
very  low  conditioii  indeed. 

"4102.  Were  the  schools  that  you  visited  gensei'ally  buildings  erected  for  the  {mrpose  of  school-hoafies  1 — i 
should  say  that  generally  they  were ;  but  still  a  very  great  number  of  them  were  not. .  There  were  a  great 
number  of  them  that  were  merely  cabins  which  had  been  converted  into  schools  j  sometimes  what  is  called  a 
bay  of  the  teachei*s'  i-esidencer  Was  made  into  a  school  for  the  occasion ;  that  is  to  say,  one  division  of  the  cabin. 
SometiQmes  they  were  lofts  in  a  house  in  a  village,  rudely  fitted  up  for  the  purpose." 

A  return  appended  to  the  Report  shows  the  prepress  effected  since  1S40  : — 


No.  and  Date  of  Report. 

N0.ofScbool«liL 
Operation. 

the  BoIU. 

No.  8,  31st  December,  1841,     .             .             .          ' 

2,337 

281,849 

No.  9,        do.                 1842,     . 

2,721 

319,792 

NalO,        do.                 1843,     . 

2,912 

355,320 

No.  11,        do.                 1844,     . 

3,153 

395,550, 

No.  12,        da                 1845,     . 

3,426 

432.844 

TiuBTEKNTH  Tho  Thirteenth  Report  is  dated  5th  June,  1847.  For  the  ''gratuities  to  teachers'* 
m^^  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Stanley's  Letter,  the  Board  had   substituted  ''salaries;"  but  the 

Commissioners  now  explain  that  by  "  salaries  "  they  mean  grants  in  aid  of  local  contribu- 
tions : — 

Board*ssalaries  "The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  National  teachers  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1846,  "wtis 
are  grants  in  £44,177  11«.  6d,  Calculating  the  total  number  of  teachers  at  only  4,000,  the  average  amount  of  salary  is  Xll 
aid,  to  eacL 

"  "We  neither  profess,  nor  are  we  authorized  by  the  State,  to  make  grants  of  salaries  to  teachers,  except  tn  aid 
of  local  contributions  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  from  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  salaries  sup- 
plied by  us  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  supplementary  to  those  local  payments.  We  have,  however,  long  felt 
that  the  rates  of  salaries  heretofore  paid  by  us,  of  wluch  the  minimimi  is  only  £S,  and  the  maximum,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  £20,  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  augmented. 

"  During  the  distress  that  has  lately  afflicted  the  coimtry,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  his  late  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  to  award  gratuities,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  salaries,  to  our 
poorer  teachers.  For  this  purpose  we  have  expended  the  sum  of  about  £3,000.  This  addition,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lifa" 

The  emoluments  of  teachers  under  the  Church  Education  Society  were  even  lower 
than  those  of  the  National  schoolmasters^  as  Mr.  Irwin  states : — ' 

*'  f  have  here  a  little  printed  collecting  card  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  which  states  a  well 
ABceHained  fact,  that  there  were  500  of  our  teachers  who  could  not  reckon  on  £10  per  annum  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  an  association  of  ladies  in  Dublin  has  been  formed  for  ooHectang  sixpenny  subscriptions  in  augmaitation 
of  their  inoomes. 

•*  3924.  Eari  of  Harrowhy. — ^What  is  the  relative  remuneration  of  the  masters  utider  tiie  two  ^tems  in 
general  1 — The  National  schoolmasters  are  far  bettw  remunerated  than  out*  are.  In  the  dioceite  of  Armagh 
we  eannot  remunerate  them  at  all,  unless  out  of  the  private  puree  of  t^e  patron.  Our  society  only  enables  us 
*o  grve  what  we  call  a  gratuity,  not  a  salary,  to  the  most  deserving  teachers,  and  thai  nev^  exceeds  £6  a3rear  ; 
gei^i^y  it  is  far  short  olit. 

*^  3^25.  What  is  practically  tho  income  of  the  masters)  within  whlEit  HniitB  does  it  range? — It  ranges  from 
£12  or  less  to  £30  or  £40  j  but  these  last  are  very  rare  cases. 

^*  3926.  WhAt  is  the  remuneration  of  the  female  teachers  % — Hatiier  woirse ;  in  some  instanc^  th^  are  well 
paid  too,  bu!t>  gwiwJally  speaking,  they  receive  still  less." 

Dr.  Trefteh'  gives  the  average  salaiy  of  masters  and  mistresses  under  the  Church 
Education  Society  in  1854  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  avei^ge  amount  of  the  salaries  of  our'  maiaterB,  I  am  toow  able  to  give  a  moi^  ftccurate 
knswer  than  I  could  do*  on  me  former  day.  I  have  fotind  k  return,  which  enabled  me  to  i»tat^  that  the 
average  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  all  ov^  the  country  under  the  central  soci^  is — §or  male  teaohers, 
£15  10a  7^,  and  f<»  female  teachers,  £14  18^  UJ' 

As  in  former  Reports^  tiie  Commissioners  in  1846  record  an  inereliAe  in  the  nimiber  of 
workhouse  schools  connected  with  them.     They  now  also  rrfer  to  g*U>l  schools:—^ 

Gaol  schools.         '^  Of  the  schools  carried  ^a  in.  the  several  gaols  of  Irelioid,  only  six  havo  beeiL-plaeed  n&der  ms ;  aoxd  these 


are  higher 
than  those  of 
Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 


'  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 


•Lords'  Oojawtteoy  1864, 4j.  3941. 
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reoeiro  from  us  no  otter  aid  except  grants  of  bbi^  and  the  bendit  of  inspection.    The  instruction  given  in       1846. 

this  class  of  schools  is*  .we  fear^  ctf  a  very  inferior  description.     It  is  however,  capable  of  great  improvement,         

both  as  regards  the  younger  and  the  adult  prisoners,  if  well  quaUfied  and  well  paid  teachers  be  appointed.  We 
have  reason  to  know  thi^  l^e  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  anxiously  directed  to  this  subject ;  and 
we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  furnish  them  our  zealous  aid  in  improving,  as  £gu:  as  in  us  lies,  the  quality  of 
these  schools." 

.    TJpon  agricultural  schools  pains  and  money  continue  to  be  spent.     Night  schools  are  Night  schools. 
now  first  noticed  : — 

**  A  considerabfe  nimiber  of  evening  schools  have  of  late  been  opened  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
affording  great  ^vantages  to  adtiltB  and  others  engaged  in  various  occupations  during  the  day.  In  order  to 
Buppiy  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  may  be  best  conducted,  we  have  established  one, 
in  ihe  commencement  of  this  year,  on  our  premises  in  Marlborough-street,  and  another  in  our  school  at  Glas- 
nevin.  No  experiment  that  we  have  made  has  been  more  thoroughly  successful.  The  evening  school  in 
Marlborough-street  is  attended  by  upwards  of  200  persons :  some  of  them  are  of  mature  age,  previously  nn- 
acqi^inted  with  the  art  of  reading ;  the  great  majority  are  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
tw«ttty,  who  had  received  some  instruction  during  their  childhood,  and  are  now  anxious  to  gain  more.  We 
have  never  witnessed  amongst  persons,  in  any  class,'  greater  eagerness  or  aptitude  for  knowledge  ;  and  we  are 
oonvinced  that  the  elementary  education  of  the  po6r  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  supplementary  instruc- 
tion to  be  afforded,  through  the  means  of  evening  schools,  to  adults.  These  evening  schools  will,  in  towns, 
form  an  essential  step  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  between  the  common  National  schools  and  the  library 
and  lectures  of  Mechanics^  InstitutionF." 

The  special  class  hias  been  in  operation,  bnt  it  is  not  recruited  in  the  way  originally  Specw  ciut 
intended:—  J        o        j  ^^    ^^ 

teachers. 
"  Amongst  the  teachers  at  present  in  training,  thirty  form  a  special  class,  composed  of  fifteen  males  and 
fif^n  females,  who  remain  in  their  respective  establishments  for  the  space  of  two  years,  while  the  others 
return  to  their  schools,  after  the  completion  of  a  five  months'  course.  Vacancies  as  they  occur  in  this  special 
class,  are  filled  up  principally  by  deserving  teachers,  selected  from  the  best  of  those  who  have  already  passed 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  training." 

The  employment  of  monitors,  tested  in  the  central  model  schools,  has  been  foimd  Monitors 
successful,  and  will  be  extended  throughout  Ireland : —  extended, 

'*  Since  the  fil^t  formation  of  our  model  schools,  we  have  employed  paid  monitors,  chosen  exclusively  upon 
the  ground  of  merit  from  the  best  pupils.  Small  weekly  payments,  increasing  with  their  several  ages  and 
acquirements,  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  schools  after  the  usual  period  of  learning 
has  ceased,  and  before  they  are  sufficiently  old  to  be  appointed  as  regular  teachers  in  other  schools.  In  this 
manner  we  have  provided  excellent  assistant  teachers  at  a  very  small  expense.  "We  have  seciured  for  humble 
talent  the  means  of  intellectual  advancement,  and  have  supplied  all  the  children  in  om:  schools  with  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  exertion.  Many  of  these  monitors  have  become  masters,  of  whom  one  is  the  present 
head  teacher  of  our  model  school.  Others  we  have  placed,  during  the  last  few  years,  as  apprentice  clerks  in 
our  office,  where  they  may  be  gradually  raised  to  the  higher  clerkships,  and  in  time  may  possibly  become 
Inspectors. 

"  Having  thus  proved  the  efficiency  of  this  system  of  paid  monitors  in  our  model  schools,  we  have,  according 
to  our  usual  course,  resolved  to  extend  it  throughout  our  other  schools,  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  in  proportion  as  funds  are  granted  to  us  for  the  purpose.  The 
paid  monitors  will  be  selected  from  the  best  pupils  in  every  district,  upon  public  examination  in  the  district 
model  schools,  when  those  schools  are  established.  We  intend  that  the  examination  shall  be  public  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  or  suspicion  of  favouritism,  that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  three 
Inspectors ;  one,  the  Tnspecto;r  of  the  particular  district,  the  others  of  adjoining  districts." 

The  general  plan  iipon  which  thirty-two  district  model  schools  are  to  he  founded  and 
conducted  is  now  given  to  the  public. 

"  Circular. 

"  Education  Office,  15th  June,  1846. 

''  Sin, — Wej  iBndbse  herewith  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  district  model  schools,  in  order  that  you  may  explain 
it  to  any  parties  desirous  of  applying  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  We  are,  sir,  youi'  obedient  servants, 

« (Signed),  Maurice  Cross,  )  g^^^retariea 

James  Kelly,     /  »«<^retanes. 

To  Superintendents  of  N.SS. 

"Plan  of  BroiRicT  Model  National  Schools. 

*•  (a.)  That  thirty-two  district  model  sqhools  be  established,  one  in  each  school  district. 

*»  {h.y  That  the  rent  be  paid,  and  the  schods  be  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  unless  where  a  site  is  offered 
fireiot  fifom  rent,  and  a  portion.  o£  the  expense  of  building  the  scho<d  is  undertaken  by  the  locality. 

"  (e.)  That  in  every  case  the  district  model  school  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  be  placed  imder  their  sole 
control,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dublin  model  schools  are,  without  the  intervention  of  local  patrons ;  the 
8a{)erintendent  <^  the  district  acting  as  manager  of  the  school,  under  the  Commissionera. 

^  (d.)  That  <^  the  tiiirty'-two  district  model  schools,  a  certain  potion  be  established  in  the  chief  towns  of 
lT«land — tftte  remainder  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 

^'  (^)  Thai  each  model  school  established  in  large  towns  consist  of  an  infant,  a  male,  and  a  female  school, 
and  4hat  each  of  ihsm  schoc^  be-  capable  of  aooommodating  1 00  children.  That  a  small  play-ground  be  annexed 
to  emok  school  >  the  whole  school  premises  to  be  Enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  contain  half  an  acre  at  the  lea^ 

"  (/)  That  in  the  model  schools  established  in  the  smaller  country  towns,  the  same  course  be  followed,  with 
tlu^diffiieffcaioe^tibLat  iA  ther  place  of  the  h^amt  sblMiol  an  agricultural  school  be  established. 
:    ^(^  That  in  each  district  model  sehod,  a  residenoe  for  the  master,  and  a  dormitory  to  acoomuodate  throe 
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candidate-teachers  be  attached  to  the  male  schooL     That  a  residence  be  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

"  (h.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course 
of  training  in  the  district  model  school  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
females  "will  be  annually  trained — ^in  all  256. 

**  (i.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  schools  within  the  district ;  and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  school,  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

"(;.)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  ^e  district  model  school,  shall  have 
received  the  superintendent's  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a  National  school  for  two  years,  he  shall  be 
summoned  to  complete  his  education  at  the  National  model  school  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his 
admission  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  candidate- 
teachers  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their  certificates  at  the  district  model  schools,  and  that  he  shall  be 
rejected  unless  he  be  found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

"  (yfc.)  That  from  all  the  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  district  model  school,  a  certain  number 
of  the  most  deserving  pupils  be  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendent,  and  be 
admitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  district  model  school,  to  act  as  monitors  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their 
services  small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  model  schools. 

"  (Z.)    That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  model  school  must  not  exceed  £800. 

"  (m.)  That  in  each  case,  sufficient  space  be  left  for  the  erection,  at  a  future  time,  of  a  middle  class  school-house, 
and  an  industrial  department,  should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the  district 
model  school. 

"  (n,)  That  in  addition  to  the  district  model  school,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  district,  a  few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ;  that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers  ; 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  imdertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner." 

The  Superintendents  have  been  increased  to  thirty-four.  A  few  Sub-Inspectors, 
selected  from  the  fittest  of  the  National  teachers,  are  about  to  be  appointed  for  employ- 
ment partly  as  auxiUaries  to  the  Inspectors  "  but  principally  as  teachers  in  organizing 
new  schools  and  improving  such  others  as  are  imperfectly  conducted."  The  Commis- 
sioners have  selected  four  Head  Inspectors  "  upon  the  ground  of  merit  alone,"  who 
proved  to  be  two  Protestants  and  two  Koman  Catholics  : — 

Head-Inspeo-  "  Lastly,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  full  efficiency  to  our  system  of  inspection,  we  have  appointed  four  Head 

tors.  Inspectoi*s,  with  increased  salaries,  who  will,  under  our  direction,  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  this 

important  department.     They  have  been  selected,  upon  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  from  the  whole  body  of  our 

Inspectors.     One  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church — another,  a  Presbyterian — and  two  are 

Roman  Catholics. 

"  Our  Superintendents  having  been  thus  divided  into  thi-ee  classes,  will  be  henceforth  designated  as  Head 
Inspectors,  District  Inspectors,  and  Sub-Inspectors." 

"  In  the  series  of  promotion  which  we  have  established,  we  have  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  securing 
the  fittest  person  for  each  particular  duty,  and  of  stimidating  to  the  utmost  the  exertions  of  every  pupil  and 
offi.cer  under  us.  "We  have  provided  that  talent  should  have  the  means  to  rise,  but  that  its  elevation  should  be 
gradual ;  that  each  step  in  its  progress  should  lead  naturally  to  the  next ;  and  that,  at  each  stage,  the  abilities 
of  the  person,  his  disposition  and  manners,  should  be'  prepared  for  the  further  advancement  that  awaits  him. 
The  impaid  may  become  a  paid  monitor  ;  the  paid  monitor  a  candidate  teacher  in  one  of  our  district  model 
schools ;  then  a  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school ;  next  a  student  in  the  ordinary  training  class  in  Dublin.  He  may 
afterwards,  perhaps,  be  advanced  into  the  special  training  class ;  may  passibly  become  a  teacher  in  one  of  our 
district  model  schools  ;  thence  rise  to  be  a  Sub-inspector ;  then  an  Inspector ;  or  eventually  a  Head  Inspector. 
There  will  thus  be  formed  a  connected  chain  of  promotion,  of  which  the  first  link  will  be  fixed  in  the  village 
school,  and  the  last  in  our  central  establishment." 

Decision  that         Before  the  issue  of  the  next  Report  an  interpretation  had  been  given  by  the  Board  to 

managers  were  the  conscience  clause  which  protects  minorities.      The  words  of  the  rule  were  ''that  no 

to  d^i^  ob-    child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 

jecting  children  parents  objcct ;"  and  it  had  been  questioned  whether  the  meaning  was  ''  that  no  child  be 

instructionr^    present  at/'  or  ''  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  be  present  at."     Some  contended  from 

the  punctuation  that  the  verb  in  ''be  present"  was  in  the  subjunctive  mood;  the 

Commissioners  now  decided,  in  harmony  with  the  nota  bene  attached  to  Rule  II.,  8,  in 

the  Code  of  1838,  that  it  was  in  the  infinitive.     Accordingly  they  directed  the  insertion 

of  the  particle  TO  before  "  be  present"  in  their  religious  rule.     Henceforward  it  was 

clear  that  no  manager  was  under  obligation  to  dismiss  children  of  another  creed  at  the 

time  of  separate  religious  instruction.     The  following  is  the  official  explanation  : — 

'*  Our  Secretaries,  having  infoimed  us  that  they  had  been  frequently  consulted,  both  personally  and  by 
letter,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  section  2,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Bules  of  -Uie  Board 
with  reference  to  religious  instruction  : — *  That  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  object  j'  and  that  they  deemed  it  desirable  that  we  diotdd  siipply  them  with  an  authoritative  answer 
to  such  questions,  we  directed  iJiem,  by  a  minute  bearing  date  18th  November,  1847,  to  give  the  following 
explanation  in  reply  to  all  such  inquiries  in  ftiture  : — 

*^  First — ^That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question  clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to 
x^oeive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ;  and  that  this 
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rule  (in  oonj  unction  with  the  notifioation  in  the  school-room  of  the  arrangement  for  giving  religions  instruction        1846. 
as  required  by  rule  9,  section  2)  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  full  enforcement  of  parentsd         *— — 
authority. 

"  Secondly — ^That  though  all  ih&t  is  required  by  this  rule  (section  2,  paragraph  3)  is,  that  the  patron  should 
engage  not  to  compel  any  child  to  be  present  at  such  religious  instruction  ;  yet,  should  the  patron  use  any  means, 
eitiker  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any  child  to  attend  such  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
its  parents  or  guardians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  system." 

Whether  previously  to  the  insertion  of  TO  before  "  be  present/'  the  rule  had  obliged 
maaagers  to  dismiss  children  of  another  rehgion  was  a  matter  of  frequent  dispute.     Mr.  as  h»d  been  the 
M'Creedy*  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  rule,  though  ambiguous,  yet,  for  a  long  period,  JJ^^J^^* 
was  understood  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  the  patron  and  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  Mr.  wctf^ 
put  out  such  children : — 

"  3223.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — Have  you  ever  found  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  not  been  honestly  and 
fairly  carried  out  hy  the  patron  of  an  opposite  faith  ? — To  answer  that  question  fairly  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  time.  There  are  some  rules  of  the  Board  which  admit  of  some  latitude  in  interpretation ;  and  about  them, 
and  r^arding  their  legitimate  scope  and  meaning,  there  are  often  very  great  difficulties ;  there  is  a  rule,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  as  to  the  parties  who  shall  be  present  at  it,  and  the  circumstances 
which  render  tiieir  attendance  regular  and  proper,  or  the  opposite ;  and  the  wording  of  that  rule  sometimes 
gives  occasion  to  misunderstandings,  and  it  is  very  difficidt  to  say  when  it  is  observed,  and  when  it  is  not 
observed ;  I  refer  to  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  children  at  religious  instruction,  to  which  their 
parents  object. 

"3224.  Lord  Ardrosscm, — Have  you  often  found  difficidty  in  interpreting  the  rules  of  the  Board?— With 
regard  to  that  rule,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  saying  when  it  is  observed,  and  when  it  is  not ;  it  is  a 
rule  about  which  there  has  arisen  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  it  formerly  stood  thus : — *  The  patrons  of  the 
several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  each  school  be  open  to  the  children  of  aU  communions  ]  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental 
right  and  authority ;  that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  feet,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  afibrds.'  I 
may  say  that  this  rule  has  been  changed ;  I  have  taken  it,  as  I  have  no  ot£er  later  here,  from  the  R^mrt  of 
1844.  In  the  Report  for  1862  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  stands  in  a  different  form ;  instead  of  being  *No  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at,'  which  was  thought  to  be  open  to  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
be  construed  to  mean  that  *  No  child  should  he  compelled  to  receive  such  instruction,  or  shaU  he  present  at  such 
instruction '  as  the  parent  objects  to  or  does  not  approve  of;  and  then,  if  this  latter  were  adopted  as  the  proper 
construction,  it  was  contended  by  Protestant  clergymen  that  there  was  thereby  thrown  upon  the  patron  of  the 
school  or  the  teacher  the  obligation — an  obligation  against  which,  it  was  said,  their  conscience  might  rebel — of 
putting  out  the  children  at  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  provided  the  par^its  objected,  and  even  though  the 
children  were  willing  to  remain. 

"  3225.  Earl  of  Desart. — ^Was  it  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  patron  to  put  out  the 
children  1 — That  rule  was  said  to  be  liable  to  be  construed  in  the  way  I  have  stated ;  and  it  was  then  contended 
by  some,  that  if  such  was  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it,  an  obligation  was  thereby  thrown  upon  the  teacher 
or  patron  to  put  out  the  children. 

"  3226.  "VHiat  was  the  practical  construction ;  was  it  left  practically  to  the  teacher  to  put  them  out,  or  was 
it  left  to  the  parental  authority  to  enforce  itself? — My  opinion  is,  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  xmderstood  that 
the  obligation  lay  upon  the  patron  and  upon  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  put  out  the  children. 

"  3227.  How  does  the  practice  at  present  stand  ] — On  an  application  for  aid  from,  I  believe,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stopford,  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  coming  before  the  Board,  tiie  rule  in  question,  about  whose  meaning  the 
Archdeacon  and  some  others  seemed  to  have  difficulties,  was  explained  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  minute  drawn 
up  by  them  on  the  18th  of  November,  1847,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  rule  is,  *  That 
no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object  /  and  by  this  construction  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  patron  or  teacher  refrain  to  compel  the  (Mid  to  be 
present  at  the  instruction,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  either  to  put  him  out,  and  the  obligation  lies  upon  the  parent, 
if  he  objects  to  the  instruction  given,  to  come  himself  and  take  the  child  away,  or  by  some  other  means  to  secure 
the  child's  absence  from  the  forbidden  instruction. 

"3228.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Would  not  the  child  going  out  by  himself,  and  saying  that  it  was  by  the  authority 
of  his  parent,  be  considered  sufficient? — ^Yes ;  there  never  was  any  question  of  that;  the  difficulty  was  in  case 
the  child  should  not  himself  withdraw.  But  the  Board  have  also  added,  that  while  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  the  rule  is,  that  the  teacher  or  the  patron  is  not  obliged  to  put  out  the  child,  still  they  would  consider  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  violated  if  any  iniluence,  direct  or  indirect,  were  exercised  over  the  child,  to 
induce  it  to  remain  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  as  to  which  I  was 
speaking,  for  it  is  here  exactly  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying  when  the  rule  is  violated,  and  when  it  is  not.  "We 
have  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  indirect  influence  and  direct  influence.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may, 
perhaps,  say,  that  the  presence  of  the  child  there  at  all,  after  the  expiration  of  the  hour  for  the  impartation  of 
ordinary  instruction,  is  proof  sufficient  to  him  that  there  has  been  some  undue  influence,  direct  or  indirect^ 
exercised  on  the  child  to  cause  him  to  remain. 

"  3238.  Do  you  believe  that  this  modification  or  this  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  ambiguous  rule, 
with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  children,  has  met  with  universal  satisfaction  t — ^It  has  very  generally 
satisfied  the  Protestants,  and  it  was,  Ljnay  say,  at  their  instance  that  it  was  so  explained,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  some  Roman  Catholics.  If  they  were  consulted,  I  believe  they  would  recur 
to  the  old  interpretation  put  by  some  upon  the  rule,  and  that  is,  that  the  children  whose  parents  do  not  personally 
approve  of  thdr  being  present,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

"  3239.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  National  schools  in  consequence  of  that  explanation  of  the  rule  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
— Not  from  the  National  schools  altogether ;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  to  withdraw  the  children  from  schools  which  are  not  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  and  to  induce  them  to  attend  those  exclusively  which  are  sc^y  under  such 

3IIIUlag€9Sl^llt. . 

'Lords' Committ^  (1854). 
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^  3240.  You  think  that  that  has  been  in  consequence  of  <3ie  interpretation  now  afSxed  by  t^  Board  upoit 
that  particular  rulel — ^It  may  not  be  owing  to  that.  It  may  be  owing  to  that  among  other  thinga  It  ift, 
however,  a  very  legitimate  conclusion  to  form,  seeing  that  they  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it,  as  notg^vin^ 
them  sufficient  security  against  their  chilcfren  being  tampered  witL^ 

Archdeacon  Stopford/  who,  after  a  long  con^espondence,  was  instnimental  in  drawing 
forth  the  Board's  interpretation,  was  of  the  same  opinion  : — 

"  4534.  Viscount  HtUchvnson. — ^You  stated  to  the  Committee  yesterday,  that  at  the  time  you  pujb  your 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  you  had  some  correspondence  widi  them  1—1  had. 

*^  4536.  Are  tilie  Committee  to  understand  that  it  was  m  the  year  1846  that  you  were  first  conneoted  with 
the  National  system  1 — ^Yes. 

"4537.  Previously  to  that  period  you  did  not  think  yourself  justified, in  joining  the  Board? — I  did  not. 

"4538.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  were  the  grounds  of  your  objection,  and  how  they 
were  removed  previously  to  your  joining  the  Board  1 — ^The  objection  in  point  of  principle  which  I  had  was  to 
tbs  rule  which  appeared  to  me  to  require,  that  the  patron  of  a  school  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  a 
parent  in  removing  children  from  religious  instruction.  I  Was  reacfy  to  assent  to  the  pxincipie  that  I  would 
not  compel  a  child  to  remain,  but  I  would  leave  it  to  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  own  child ;  but  I  could  not 
bind  myself  in  every  case  to  remove  the  diild  as  the  paanent  might  direct  me ;  I  could  not  be  the  inatouneiit 
of  the  parent  for  carrying  out  his  will  where  I  thought  it  was  wrong.  It  i^peared  to  me  that  the  rule  of 
the  Board  did  involve  suc^  an  obligation ;  it  was  capable  of  either  cOiustmction,  and  the  Board  declined  to  slty 
whioli  construction  was  the  right  one,  and,  until  they  should  do  so,  I  covld  not  put  my  school  into  connexion 
wiliL  them:  that  was  the  main  objection  whidi  I  had  in  point  of  principle.  Then  there  was  another  in 
point  of  expediency:  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  non-vested  system,  with  which  alone  I  was  willing  to 
connect  myself,  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  without  some  security  for  ite  permanence  T  was  not 
willing  to  connect  myself  with  it.  Those  were  the  two  chief  points  which  prevented  me  for  some  iame 
connecting  my  schools  with  the  BoaixL 

"  4539.  Previously  to  putting  yoiu:  schools  luider  the  Board,  did  you  receive  from  them  any  satkDaotory 
explanations 7 — I  did,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  yeai*  and  a  half  At  first  they  declined. to  give  me  any 
explanation ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half  they  gave  me  satis&ictory  explanations  on  both  liiose  poults. 

"  4540.  Lord  BeamnonL — ^That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  they  stated  that  it  was  not  obl^atory  upon  you  to 
turn  a  child  out  merely  because  you  knew  that  its  parent  objected  to  its  remaining  duxing  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

"4541.  So  tlmt  it  does  devolve  upon  the  parent  himself  to  witbdraV  his  child,  and  he  could  not  daim 
from  you  the  right  of  your  telling  the  child  to  leave  the  school  for  him  % — ^Yes ;  that  was  the  explaiiatic»i  that 
was  given. 

"  4542.  You  felt  that  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  upon  the  first  point  1 — ^Yes. 

"4543.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  had  you  an  assurance  that  the  non-vested  system  was  to  continue  3 — 
Thad. 

"  4544.  Earl  of  Desart. — Do  not  you  think  that  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  labouring 
under  a  similar  apprehension  to  that  which  you  yourself  laboured  under  previously  to  your  giving  yom: 
adhesion  to  the  Board  1 — I  do  not  conceive  that  I  laboured  under  any  misapprehension. 

"  4545.  You  put  a  difierent  interpretation  upon  the  rule  to  that  which  was  given  by  the  Board  t — ^No ;  the 
rule  was  altered  to  meet  my  views. 

"4548.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — Has  it  had  the  effect,  in  any  instances  whidii  have  come  to  your  knowledge, 
of  causing  any  clergyman  to  give  up  his  objections  to  the  system? — ^Yes ;  I  have  known  of  several  cases  in 
which  clergymen  have  been  reconciled  in  consequence  of  the  change  tlien  made. 

"4552.  Chairman. — ^Have  you  found  anything  in  their  rules  which  has  prevented  you  from  giving  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  which  you  think  necessary  to  ail  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it  ^I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  their  rules  to  prevent  my  giving  any  amount  of  religious  itistruction  I  wish  to  aU 
who  sre  willing  to  receive  il"^ 

Presbyterians        In  ArcLdeacou  Stopford's  view  the  insertion  of  TO  in  the  nile  effected  a  fundamental 
^cL!?dfr^"o'' '  clia^g®  ^f  principle^  The  Presbyteiaans  never  admitted  the  obligation  to  dismiss  children. 

j)r.  Cooke,       Dr.  Cookc  says  : — * 

"  5646.  Earl  of  WicMow, — When  you  applied  to  the  Board  and  st^-ted  those  objections  which  existed  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Board,  and  deaired  permission  to  conuneaoe  your  schools  with  prayer,  and  to  have  the 
Scriptures  read  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  did  you  meet  with  any  opposition  in  tiie  first  instance  to 
your  proposition  from  the  Board  1 — I  think  it  was  not  with  the  Board  we  commenced,  but  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  Chief  Secretary. 

"  5647.  Had  you  no  commimication  with  the  Board  upon  the  subject  ?— 1  think  we  had  no  direct  commimi- 
cation  with  the  Board  before  we  communicated  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"  5648.  Viscount  Hutchinson, — ^Who  was  the  Lord  lieutenant  at  that  time  1 — I  think  it  was  Lord 
Ebrin^^n. 

"  5649.  Were  your  objections  removed  by  that  commumcation  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  through 
the  Board  1 — I  think  there  were  two  or  three  members  of  the  Board  present.  We  met  his  Excellency  at  the 
Castle,  and  had  a  long  conference ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  Board,  as  a  Board,  that  we  communicated,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  it  was  directly  with  his  Excellency  and  Chief  Secretary. 

**  5650.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  practically,  not  only  ha,ve  those  demands  on  your  part  been  complied 
with,  but  tho«e  things  are  actually  carried  into  efiect  in  all  your  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

"5651.  In  those  schools  sa^  there  ever  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  t — I  know  that  in  several  of 
them  there  are  Roman  Catholics. 

"5652,  Do  those  Roman  Catholics  geneiully  continue  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  prayer  I — I  think  they 
all  do. 

"  5653.  And  during  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  course  pf  the  secular  education  do  they 
also  attend  1 — ^As  far  as  I  know,  they  not  only  are  present,  but  read  the  Scriptures  as  re^ilj  as  the  ojther 
children  do. 

»  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 

'  See  Rules  of  the  Kells  Infant  National  School  (Archdeacon  Stopford's),  in  Appendix  to  YoL  T:,  lij^liMiAl 
Board  Returns.  ^  Ibid. 
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*'  5654.  Is  there  any  board  put  up  in  the  sohool  at  the  time  to  denote  that  religious  instruction  is  being      1847-8. 
given  1 — I  believe  all  our  rules  are  put  up.  — T 

**  5655.  But  there  is  no  order  in  the  school  that  at  the  time  when  religious  insti*uction  is  given  a  board  shall 
be  put  up  to  denote  that  fact  1 — I  think  not. 

"  5704.  Is  there  any  History  of  England  read  in  your  National  schools  1 — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  our 
Fresbyterian  schools  it  is  read. 

"  5705.  Viscount  Clancariy, — ^What  History  of  England  is  read  in  your  schools  I— I  think  it  is  probable  it 
is  Goldsmith's. 

"  5706.  Lord  ArdroMon. — Have  you  a  right  to  read  books  in  the  school  hours  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have,  were  the  Board  to  object ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  the  books  of  the 
Board. 

''5707.  Earl  of  Desari, — Is  there  a  mixed  attendance  in  the  schools  of  which  you  are  speaking  t — In 
some  places  I  think  there  is.  In  our  Presbyterian  schools  the  pupils  are  mostly  Presbyterians,  or  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  where  they  have  not  convenient  schools  of  their  own  ;  but  still  we  have  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  I  can  give  an  example :  I  was  asking  a  minister  just  before  setting  out  to  attend  this 
Committee,  whether  there  were  any  Roman  Catholics  in  his  school ;  he  said  the  best  proof  was,  that  it  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  who  carried  off  the  Scripture  prize  at  his  last  examination. 

"  5708.  Do  you  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  schools  1 — ^Yes ;  but  if  the 
children  choose  to  go,  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

"  5709.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  compelled  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  parents  1 — No,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  enforcing  it ;  the  children  may  go  if  they  please." 

Dean  Kennedy,*  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  and  Dean 
advocates  of  the  Board,  sees  nothing  contrary  to  rule  in  the  Presbyterian  practice : —     Kennedy. 

**  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Board  in  Ireland ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  been  more 
successful  in  gaining  adherents  to  the  Board  from  among  all  ranks  and  classes.  I  advocated  the  National 
system,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  system  based  upon  the  principle  of  combined  as  well  as  separate  religious 
instruction. 

"8015.  Viscount  Clancariy, — Did  not  you  say  that  the  Authoiized  Version  is  also  read  in  your  school) — 
Yes  ;  by  the  Protestant  children. 

"  8016.  Do  you  send  away  the  Roman  Catholics  when  the  Protestants  read  the  Authorized  Version? — ^They 
are  engaged  in  other  business.  The  schools  are  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system ;  and  while  the  Authorized 
Version  is  being  read,  the  Boman  Catholics  and  those  Protestants  who  are  not  reading  at  the  time  are  engaged 
in  other  business. 

"  8022.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — ^Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  National  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  imder 
the  management  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  very  extensively  read 
by  Boman  Catholic  children  % — I  am. 

"  8023.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee,  that  in  numbers  of  those  schools,  all  the  children  who  attend, 
whether  Presbyterians,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Roman  Catholics,  do  read  the  Authorized  Version  1 
— I  am  aware  of  the  fact ;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

"  8024.  Do  you  think  the  Presbyterian  ministers  are  guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith  or  any  dishonourable  conduct,' 
in  thus  offering  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  the  Boman  Catholics  1 — It  does  not  i^pear  that 
they  offer  it  to  them. 

"  8025.  The  offering  must  precede  their  acceptance  of  it,  must  not  it  1 — If  a  Boman  Catholic  child  were  to 
take  his  place  in  a  Scripture  class,  I  would  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  direct  the  master  to  send  that  child 
away.  I  would  receive  his  appearance  in  the  class  as  an  evidence  that  the  parent  wished  it ;  and  if  the  child 
continued  to  come,  I  should  infer  from  the  fact  of  his  attendance,  that  he  came  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  parents,  and  I  would  not  direct  the  master  to  send  him  away. 

A  few  days  after  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  rule  and  the  insertion  of  TO  into  changes  at  the 
it,  Sir  T,  Redington,  (Roman  Catholic),  Lord  Chancellor  Brady,  (Established  Church),  ^^"^ 
and  Mr.  Andrews  (Unitarian)  were  added  to  the  Commission,  which  very  shortly 
received  a  further  member  jin  Mr.  Gibson  (Presbyterian).  But  as  Mr.  Holmes  had 
previously  retired,  the  Board  in  1848  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  six 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  five  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chm-ch,  two  were  Pres- 
byterians, and  one  Unitarian. 

Besides  recording  the  alteration  in  the  religious  rule,  the  Fourteenth  Report,  dated  16th  fourtbbiith 
June,  1848,  attributes  the  reduced  attendance  in  schools  to  the  appalling  distress  of  the  R«po»t(1847) 
people,  repeats  the  declaration  that  the  Commissioners  make  grants  of  salary  only  in 
aid  of  local  contributions,  and  announces  an  augmented  scale  of  allowances : — 


'^  Teachers  of  National  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  to  which  the  following  salaries  are  respectiyel j 
attached : —  . 


Mst  Division, 
\  2nd     Do., 
( 3rd     Do., 

{1st  Division, 
2nd     Do., 
1st  Division, 
2nd     Do., 
Probationary  Teachers, 
Assistant  Teachers,  . 
Mistresses  to  Teach  Needle-work, 


First  Class, 

Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


Malet. 
J&30 

25 
22 
20 
18 
16 
U 
10 
10 


raises  salaries 
in  aid, 


Females. 

.     £24  per 

annum. 

.       20 

n 

.       18 

99 

.       15 

99 

.       14 

9» 

•       13 

99 

12 

9» 

9 

91 

9 

9» 

6 

9» 

1  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  q.  7960. 
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schools. 
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Rkport(1848) 
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teachers, 
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niake. 


and  shows  pro- 
gress. 


Sixteenth 

Report 

(1849). 


Fallacy  in 
number  of 
fchools. 


Expense  of 

repairing 

schools. 


Average 
salaries. 


The  Commissioners  also  offer  gratuities  varying  in  amount  from  £1  to  £3  to  such  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses  as  most  distinguished  themselves  by  the  order,  neatness,  and 
cleanliness  observable  in  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  school-houses.  They  have 
introduced  linear  drawing  into  the  model  schools,  and  '^  cottage  cookery  "  into  the  female 
training  department.  A  special  inspection  of  workhouse  schools  had  produced  reports 
of  an  unfavourable  character,  and  the  Commissioners  suggest  remedies  for  proved 
defects.  They  offer  increased  grants  to  agricultural  schools  of  various  kinds,  and 
propose  to  appoint  an  agricultural  Inspector.  ,  They  desire  to  promote  the  formation 
of  school  libraries,  and  to  establish  in  Dublin  subsidiary  model  schools. 

Upon  1st  May,  1849,  the  Fifteenth  Report  was  signed.  Directions  had  become 
necessary  to  regulate  the  disti'ibution  of  food,  which  was  found  to  disorganize  schools. 
The  number  of  paid  monitors  had  been  raised  from  six  to  nine  in  each  school  district 
The  four  Head  Inspectors  had  examined  and  classed  the  male  National  teachers 
throughout  Ireland,  and  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  examination  and  classification  of 
the  female  teachers  :  a  considerable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  free  grant  of  books 
to  every,  new  school,  and  the  free  stock  grant  will  be  renewed  every  third  instead  of 
eveiy  fourth  year.  The  number  of  premiums  for  order  and  cleanliness  will  be  raised 
from  six  to  nine  in  each  district.  Besides  model  and  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  there 
are  now  nine  schools  of  industry,  '*  attended  principally  by  females,  who  are  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  domestic  industry."  The  death  of  a  Commissioner,  whose  name 
appeai-s  very  frequently  in  the  early  history  of  the  Board,  is  recorded  : — 

"  In  the  death  of  the  Right  Honorable  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  which  took  place  during  the  year,  we  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  indefatigable  members.  To  his  energy  and  talent,  much  of 
our  success,  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  justly  attributed ;  and 
his  earnestness  in  the  cause  to  the  last,  has  been  evinced  by  a  munificent  legacy  of  ^1,000,  to  this  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  National  education.  We  shall  state  in  our  next  report  the  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out 
his  patriotic  and  benevolent  intentions." 

By  this  time  the  Parliamentary  grant  had  risen  to  £125,000,  of  which  about  one-half 
was  expended  on  salaries  and  gratuities  to  teachers  and  monitors.  The  number  of 
children  in  National  schools  had  recovered  from  the  temporary  depression,  and  is  now 
returned  at  over  half  a  million  : — 


No.  and  Date  of  Report 

No.  13,  31st  December,  1846, 
No.  14,  do.  1847, 

No.  15,  do.  1848, 


No.  of  Schools  in 
Operation. 

3,637 
3,825 
4,109 


Na  of  Children  on 
the  Rolls. 

456,410 

402,632 
507,469 


The  Sixteenth  Report,  dated  6th  June,  1850,  is  full  of  interest.  Cholera,  poverty^ 
emigration,  and  discontinuance  of  distribution  of  food  in  schools  had  lessened  the 
attendance  by  26,846  children,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  constantly 
increased.  On  the  31st  December,  1849,  there  were  2,949  non- vested  schools  and  1,637 
vested  schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  ^'had  either  given  or  promised  aid.**  The 
customof  grouping  together  and  returning  under  one  total  the  number  of  vested  schools 
which  had  obtained  building  grants,  and  the  number  which  had  merely  got  a  promise  of 
aid,  in  many  cases  never  actually  paid  by  the  Board,  detracts  from  the  value  of  these 
returns.  To  superintend  the  erection  and  repair  of  schools  vested  in  them  the  Commis- 
sioners now  appointed  two  clerks  of  works,  under  the  general  direction  of  their  architect^ 
to  whom  henceforward  they  paid  a  fixed  salary  instead  of  a  per-centage  upon  the  cost 
of  the  works  executed.  Tlie  offer  to  accept  a  transfer  of  schools  vested  in  private 
trustees  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  had  led  to  unexpected  expense.  Although  the 
Board  had  been  but  eighteen  years  in  existence,  many  schools  built  with  aid  of  grants 
were  already  so  dilapidated  as  to  require  to  be  rebuilt.     The  Commissioners  say : — 

"  Repairs  ofSehocls  wsted  in  the  Board. — In  our  Report  for  1845  we  announced,  for  the  first  time,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  we  hereafter  made  a  grant  for  building  a  National  school-house,  we  should  take  upon 
dursdvea  the  trust  for  the  puWic  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair.  From  the  period  that  tMfl  regulation  was 
adopted  to  the  31st  of  December,  1849,  we  have  made  353  grants  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools,  which 
have  either  been  vested  or  are  to  be  vested  in  us  in  our  corporate  capacity.  The  number  of  school-houses 
assigned  to  us  which  had  been  previously  vested  iu  trustees  is  88,  making  a  total  of  441  school-houses  to  be 
kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  our  Board.  We  have  already  incurred  liabilities  under  the  head  of  repairs  of 
National  schools  to  the  amount'  of  JB1,000.  Many  of  the  school-houses  transferred  to  us  were  in  so  dilapidated 
a  state  that  they  will  require  to  be  rebuilt.  This  has  been"  occasioned  by  the  default  of  the  trustees,  who, 
notwithstanding  our  repeated  remonstrances,  have  neglected  to  fulfil  the  trust.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  the 
expense  of  repairing  National  schools  within  proper  limits,  we  shall  require  that,  in  all  future  cases,  before 
accepting  transfers  of  school-houses,  one  of  the  clerks 'of  works  whom  we  now  employ  dmU  inspect  the  state  of 
the  premises,  arid  if  it  appear  from  his  report  that  a  cbnsideral)le  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to  put  them 
into  suitable  repair,  we  shall  decline  to'  accept  tlie  transfer  until  the  school-houses  be  first  put  into  a  proper 
condition  by  lo^l  fimds,  "after  which  we  shall  undertcLke  to  defray  .the  cost  of* all  subsequent  repairs." 

In  1849  the  average  salary  from  the  Board  to  each  teacher,  not  including  assistant 
teachers,  workhouse  teachers,  or  workmiatresses,  did  Wot  exceed  £14  105.  per  annum. 
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Moved  by  the  severe  privations  of  the  teachers,  the  Board  resolved  to  make  a  small 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  lower  classed  teachers,  and  to  pay  all  salaries  quarterly, 
instead  of  half-yearly  as  heretofore.  The  new  scale  would  come  into  operation  upon 
let  April,  1850  : — 

*'The  following  is  the  increased  scale  of  salaries,  which  will  date  from  the  Ist  of  April,  1860 : 


1849. 


First  Claes, 
Second  Class, 


Y  1st  Division, 
2  2nd    Do., 
I  3rd     Do., 
J  1st  Division, 
I  2nd    Do., 
(  1st  Division, 
\  2nd    Do., 


Third  Class, 

Probationarj  Tea<mers, 
Assistant  Teachers,  . 
Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework 


Kilts. 

FemalM. 

£30 

.       £2i  pei 

annum. 

25 

20 

» 

22 

18 

9t 

21 

16 

># 

19 

15 

9f 

17 

14 

ft 

15 

13 

%$ 

10 

9 

M 

10 

9 

9> 

.                         , 

6 

9f 

Further  in- 
crease of 
salaries. 


The  Commissioners  defend  themselves  against  complaints  of  then*  non-observance  of  Local 
the  condition  imposed  on  them  by  Mr.  Stanley's  Letter — ^that  fixed  local  contributions  <^'^*"*^''*^^'*^ 
towards  salaries  of  teachers  and  repair  of  school-houses  should  in  all  cases  be  required 
as  indispensable.     The  distressed  circumstances  of  the  country,  crippled  by  the  ravages  as  suggested  by 
of  a  terrible  famine,  furnished  a  defence  which  neither  they  nor  Mr.  Stanley  anticipated  Jotin!r°^^ 
in  1831.     The  Report  frankly  avows : —  able! 

"  We  stated,  in  our  previous  Reports,  that  we  have  no  authority  from  Government  to  make  gi-ants  to 
teachers,  except  in  aid  of  local  contributions.  These  consist,  principally,  of  the  weekly  fees  from  the  children, 
of  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  permanent  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  in  some  quarter,  that  we  do  not  require  proof  that 
such  permanent  funds  exist,  and  also  a  guarantee  for  their  continuance,  as  indispensable  conditions,  previous  to 
making  a  grant  of  salary  to  any  school. 

"  Lord  Stanley,  in  his  letter  establishing  our  Board,  recommended  that  no  school  should  be  taken  into  con- 
nexion by  us  that  was  not  endowed  by  the  locality  with  a  sufficient  fund  for  its  maintenance,  Now,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  condition  has  never  been  strictly  enforced  by  us.  We  have  done  all  that  could,  under 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  be  safely  attempted.  We  have  made  no  building  gi-ants  where  one-third  of  the 
expense  has  not  been  locally  contributed — ^no  grant  for  salary  where  reasonable  proof  has  not  been  given,  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  attendance  of  children  to  augment,  by  their  weekly  pence,  the  salaiy  furnished  by  us 
to  the  teachers.  But  Lord  Stanley  seems  to  have  intended  that  a  permanent  fund  should  be  provided  by  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  each  school.  This  condition  we  have  not  insisted  on,  because 
it  was  impossible.  Had  we  attempted  to  enforce  it,  the  country  would  have  rejected  our  system  from  the 
b^inning.  Of  the  4,321  schools  in  operation  under  us,  there  are  probably  not  500  in  which  such  a  con- 
dition could  have  been  complied  with ;  and  these  500  would  have  been  precisely  those  in  which  the  assistance 
of  the  State  was  of  comparatively  small  importance,  as  they  could  exist  without  the  aid  of  Government." 

Night  schools  had,  upon  trial,  proved  less  satisfactory  than  was  originally  hoped  : —     want  of  sue 

"  Various  reasons  have  induced  us  to  restrict  o\ir  aid  to  evening  schools  ^tablished  in  large  towns,  and  ^ooSL*^^' 
exdufiively  attended  by  male  pupils.  The  evening  school,  opened  on  our  premises  in  Marlborough-street,  in 
1846,  is  still  in  operation,  though  not  so  numerously  attended  as  it  was  upon  its  first  formation.  The  evening 
school  connected  with  our  National  school  at  Glasnevin  has  been  discontinued.  Being  situated  in  a  small 
rural  village,  with  a  very  limited  population,  the  attendance  of  pupils  waa  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  keeping  the  school  open  for  an  evening  class." 

District  model  schools  were  now  first  opened  : — Newry  and  Ballymena  in  May, 
Clonmel  in  June,  and  Dunmanway  in  August,  1849 ;  Coleraine,  Bailieborough,  and 
Trim  in  May,  1850.  The  Report  gives  a  general  description  of  the  earliest  of  the  Model  schools 
district  model  schools,  the  plan  upon  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  hopes  which  described, 
they  created.  That  the  kindly  intentions  and  moderate  views  of  the  Commissioners 
may  be  fairly  estimated,  we  introduce  their  own  accoimt  of  the  model  schools,  which 
have  since  been  most  severely  criticised. 

"Tlie  Newry,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  and  Trim  district  model  schools,  comprise  three  separate 
school-rooms — ^the  male,  female,  and  infants* — ^with  a  residence  for  the  male  teachers,  and  dormitories,  dining 
and  reuiliiig-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  pupil  teachei-s,  besides  ample  conveniences  for  the  various 
domestics  employed.  The  school-rooms  are  fitted  up  upon  the  most  improved  plan,  well  supplied  with  fui*niture 
and  apparatus,  adapted  to  the  piurpose  of  model  iastitutions.  The  apartments  of  the  principal  master  ami  jjupil 
teachers  are  plainly  but  substantially  famished.  Spacious  play-grounds  are  attached  to  each  of  the  schools,  in 
which  are  erected  proper  machines  for  gymnastic  exercises.  A  separate  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  conve- 
hience  of  the  clergymen  who  have  undertaken  to  give  separate  religious  teaching.  The  course  of  instiiiction 
comprises  every  department  of  a  practical  system  of  English  education,  including,  in  the  girls'  school, 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  needlework.  The  salary  of  the  head  master  is  £60  a  year,  with  half  tiie 
school  fees,  and  £16  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  pupil  teacher.  Coals  and  candles  are  also  supplied  as 
a  part  of  the  master's  emoluments.  The  teachers  of  the  girls'  and  in&uit  schools  receive  a  salary  of  £35  per 
annum,  half  the  school  fees,  and  £20  a  year  as  an  allowance  for  lodgings.  In  cases  where  a  workmistress  is 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  head  teacher,  she  is  allowed  £10  a  year.  The  salaiy  of  the  paid  monitors,  of 
whom  tliere  are  four  in  each  school,  is  in  accordance  with  the  scale  adopted  in  ordinary  National  schools,  which, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  commences  at  £4  and  terminates  at  £7.  The  cliildren  pay  for  their 
education  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  var3dng  from  one  penny  a  week  to  five  shillings  a  quarter.  There  is 
an  annual  examination  of  the  pupOs  of  these  schools,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted.     The  District  Inspector 
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cultural 
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Legacy  of  Mr. 
Blake.' 


Donation  of 
Mr.  Corballis. 


▼idtB  them  weekly,  and  fumifihes  a  r^K>rt  to  the  Board.  They  are  also  frequently  vkited  by  the  Head 
Inspectors,  each  of  whom  makes  an  annual  report,  which  we  publish  in  our  Appendix.  We  refer  with  great 
satisfaction  to  these  official  documents,  containing  detailed  information  on  the  efficient  working  dT  these  schools. 
They  present  striking  examples  of  the  success  of  united  education,  both  as  r^ards  classes  and  creeds.  The 
clergy  of  the  leading  denominations,  with  few  exceptions,  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  their  muiagement,  and 
can  bear  te^imony  to  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  We  have  no  misgivings  as  to  their 
ultimately  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 

"  Cost  of  building  ^furnishing,  and  maintaining  the  district  model  schools, — Tlie  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing 
the  district  model  schools  has  been  larger  than  we  at  first'  anticipated.  Including  every  expense,  the  sum  will 
be  nearly  JB5,000  for' each.  The  amount  required- to  support  them  does  not  exceed  j£400  per  ann\mi  for  each. 
Various  circumstandte  occurred  to'increase  the  amount  originally  estimated  for  the  building  of  each  schooL  In 
the  arrangement  of  t^e  original  dontracts  and  specifications,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  inchide  everything 
that  was  afterwards  '6onsidered  necessary.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  the 
sites  ;  and  as  the  buildings  advanced  towards  completion,  changes  and  additions,  not  originally  contemplated, 
^ere  deemed  expedient,  which  unavoidably  increased  the  expense.  Taking  into  account,  therefore,  all  the 
difficulties  incident  1)6  a  new  imdertaking  of  great  extent,  and  considering  that  our  district  model  schools  are 
institutions  of  great*  national  importance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  expenditure,  in  their  erection  upon  a 
suitable  scale,  was  n«fceesary,  in  onler  to  render  them  in  all  respects  complete.  The  works  have  been  executed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  plan  and  style  of  the  buildings  reflect  credit  u|xhi  Mr.  Darley,  the  architect  to 
our  Board." 

The  number  of  Sub-Inspectors  employed  was  now  six  : — 

"  We  commenced  with  two,  and  there  are  now  six.  Four  of  them  are  young  men  selected  from  our  model 
and  other  National  schools,  in  consideration  of  their  superior  attainments,  their  merits  as  sucoessfid  teachers, 
and  their  good  conduct.  The  other  two  are  taken  from  the  extern  candidates,  who  had  furnished  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  fitness  for  their  offica  In  making  this  an-angement  we  have  afforded  a  proof  of  our  desire  *  to 
select  for  each  particular  service  the  most  competent  person  for  its  dibchai^,  whether  previously  connected  with 
us  or  not ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail  ourselves  of  favoiu'able  opportunities  of  opening  a  *  safe  and  natural 
channel  for  the  advancement  of  our  teachers  to  the  higher  offices  in  our  service,*  " 

The  Commissioners  also  undertook  to  establish,  maintain,  and  manage  model  agricul- 
tural schools,  which  have  involved  a  very  large  expenditure  : — 

"  Having  made  inquiry  as  to  the  description  of  farm  buildings,  suitable  for  farms  varying  in  extent  from 
eight  to  thirty  acres,  and  uniting  the  essential  requisites  of  economy  with  sufficient  accommodation,  we  obtained 
various  plans  and  specifications,  which  we  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  several  persons  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  matters.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  with  a  literary  school  for  100  children, 
and  a  residence  for  the  teacher,  agriculturist,  and  pupQ  teachers,  will  cost  ftxsm  £800  to  .£1,000,  acconling  to 
the  size  of  the  fann.  In  this  sum  we  do  not  include  the  cost  of  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  stock. 
Assuming  the  expense  to  be  on  an  average  at  least  £900,  the  largest  sum  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
applicant  locality  would  be  the  half  of  that  sum,  £450.  As  the  fkrm,  as  well  as  the  building,  will  henceforth 
be  vested  in  us,  we  shall  become  thereby  responsible  in  each  case  for  the  annual  repairs,  for  the  furniture,  the 
rent,  and  taxes,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  resident  pupils,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease.  The  question  which  we  had  to  decide  upon  was,  whether,  under  these  cireumstances, 
we  ought  to  undertake  the  direct  management  of  these  schools,  or  leave  it,  including  as  it  does  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  the  selection  of  apprentice  pupils,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  all  the  details  of  school  mange- 
ment,  to  the  applicants  themselves,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  casa  We  have  resolved,  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, to  undertake  the  management  ourselves.  Hitherto  the  original  outlay  on  agricultural  schools  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  land  was  not  vested  in  our  corporation.  If  the  school  did  not  succeed,  the  loss  to  the 
public  was  inconsiderable.  We  accordingly  felt  that  we  were  not  iacurring  too  great  a  risk,  and  that  we 
saved  ourselves  from  much  expense  and  trouble,  in  leaving  the  management  of  the  school  to  the  public  spirit, 
and  private  interest,  of  the  persons  locally  connected  with  it  But  now  the  sum  that  must  be  contributed  by 
the  Board  is  large,  and  all  the  fut\ire  cost  of  maintaining  the  buildings  and  carrying  on  the  whole  establishment 
must  devolve  upon  us.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  farm  being  vested  in  our  Board,  the  local  parties,  if  the 
management  were  confided  to  them,  might  at  any  time,  after  suffering  all  things  to  fall  into  disorder,  cast  upon 
us  the  whole  expense  and  responsibility  of  repairing  the  mischief.  Furthermore,  the  school  having  become, 
from  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation  supplied,  of  so  important  a  character,  a  mere 
general  veto  possessed  by  us  on  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  would  not  be  sufficient  It  becomes  necessary 
not  only  to  guard  against  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  master,  but  to  appoint  the  best  that  can  be 
selected.  So  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  apprentice  pupils  to  be  boarded  in  the  school,  if  the  nomination 
were  left  to  the  local  manager,  he  might  indeed  choose  fit  persons,  but  would,  pei^aps,  select  them  from  his  own 
estate  exclusively,  and  thus  entirely  deprive  the  school  district  at  large  from  partaking  fairly  of  the  benefit 
intended  for  it  Should  the  proprietors  wish  such  schools  to  be  established  on  their  estates,  and  to  have  the 
direction  of  them,  they  must  undertake  the  chief  expense  in  erecting  and  carrying  them  on.  .The  State  will 
have  done  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  frx)m  it,  by  placing,  at  considerable  cost  and  risk,  in  various  pai*ts  of 
the  country,  the  best  examples  it  could  furnish  to  llie  gentry,  of  the  mode  in  which  agricultural  and  literarv 
instruction  may  be  effectually  combined  in  a  country  cireumstanced  like  Ireland." 

The  Eight  Hon.  A.  K.  Blake  had  left  to  the  Board  a  legacy  of  £1,000. 

"The  interest  of  this  sum,  amoimting  to  £31  6«.  per  annum,  we  have  resolved  to  employ  in  yearly  pi'e- 
miums,  with  which  his  name  will  be  connected,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  the  county  of 
(lalway,  of  which  Mr.  Blake  was  a  nativa 

"The  sum  of  £100,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Blake  to  John  Richard  Corballis,  esq.,  as  one  of  his  executors,  has 
(after  deducting  therefrom  £10  for  the  l^acy  duty)  been  placed  by  that  gentleman  at  our  disposal,  on  his 
retirement  from  our  Board,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  interest  which  he  continues  to  feel  in  the  wel&re  of  this 
institution.  In  expressing  our  gratitude  for  this  donation  of  £90,  we  have  also  to  express  to  your  Excellency 
our  regret  at  losing  the  services  of  so  valuable  a  member  of  oiu*  Board.  We  intend  appropriating  this  sum  to 
the  distribution  of  an  increased  number  of  those  premiums  which  were  first  su^ested  by  Mr.  Corballis,  for  the 
promotion  of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  amongst  our  teachers." 
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The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Corballis  was  filled  by  the  appointment      J85a 
of  Mr.  James  O'Ferrall.     The  Religious  Rule  continued  to  excite  discussion  and  uneasi-        — 
ness,  and  further  explanation  was  demanded.     After  consideration  at  three  meetings  in 
February,  1850,  the  Commissioners  upon  27th  March,  1850,  finally  approved  a  '*  New 
Order  respecting  Religious  Instruction,"  and  published  it  in  their  Keport  for  1849,  New  Order  for 
together  with  their  reasons  for  adopting  it.  iS!^^.*"* 

**  The  order  which  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  is  as  follows : — That  the  following  arrangement  be 
adopted  for  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  rule  as  to  the  notification  of  the  time  for  giving  religious  instnic- 
tions,  as  set  forth  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Rules  and  Kegulations  of  the  Commissioners  : — 

"  *  First — ^That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in 
the  *  Time  Table '  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  to  all  National  schools ;  and  the  Commissioners  strongly 
recommend  that^  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  dso 
stated  on  the  <  Time  Table.'  ... 

" '  Secondly — ^That  the  *  Time  Table  *  shall  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school- 
room. 

"  *  Thirdly — ^That  in  order  *  that,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object,'  the  teacher  shall,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,,  during  ^e  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view 
<rf  aU  the  pupils,  a  notification  thereof,  containing  the  words  *  Religious  Instruction,'  piinted  in  large  characters, 
on  a  form  to  be  also  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  *  Fourthly — ^That  when  the  secular  instruction  shall  precede  the  religious  instruction  in  any  National  school, 
Uiere  shaU  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, and,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  iA  any  National  school,  the  books 
used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order  shall  be  cai*efully  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place 
appropriated  for  keeping  the  school  books.' 

"  Although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  case  has  ever  yet  occurred  in  which  proselytism  has  taken  place,  either 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  side,  in  any  National  school,  yet  fears  have  been  entertained  that  such 
attempts  might  be  made  during  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  aiTaugements  we  have  now 
adopted  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  remove  such  fears,  and  cannot  be  objected  to  by  anyone  who  places  his  school 
under  us  with  the  honest  purpose  of  acting  upon  our  leading  principle.  In  foimding  our  system  Lord  Stanley 
announced,  *  that  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  should  be  banished  from  it ' — *  that  security  would  be 
afforded  by  it ' — *that  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils.'  His  language  in  this  respect  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that  einployed  in  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  *  Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foun- 
dations in  Ireland.'  In  that  Report,  published  in  1812,  and  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel, 
by  the  Bishop  of  KilMa,  and  by  Provost  Elrington,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  hope  that  the  scheme  of 
National  education  proposed  by  them  will  be  cordially  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  they  add  these 
memorable  words  : — '  That  such  will  be  its  acceptance  we  ^aU  indulge  the  moi-e  confident  expectation,  if  all 
interference  with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of  those  who  are  to  receive  that  instruction  shall,  in  the  first 
iostance,  be  unequivocally  disclaimed,  and  effectually  guarded  against  We  conceive  this  to  be  of  essential 
impoiiance  in  any  new  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland :  and  we  ventiure  to 
express  our  unanimous  opinion  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in  other 
respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed,  and  clearly 
understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.*  No  person  who  does  not  from  his  heart  adopt  the  sentiments 
here  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  which  are  embodied  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  can  conscientiously 
avail  himself  of  our  grants  ;  and  no  one  who  does  adopt  those  sentiments  can  object  to  the  order  which  we 
have  issued  on  this  occasion." 

In  this  order  and  explanation  the  Commissioners  reiterate  as  the  leading  principle  of 
their  system  that  '*  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils,"  and  they  now  declare  that  no 
person  who  does  not  from  his  heart  adopt  this  sentiment  can  conscientiously  avail  him- 
self of  their  grants.  In  the  next  Report  they  affirm  on  the  authority  of  their  Inspectors 
that  the  religious  regulations  have  been,  in  general,  strictly  observed.  To  the  separate 
religious  instruction  the  reading  of  the  Bible  always  belonged,  according  to  the  Board's 
rule.     It  was  explicit : — 

"  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  iu  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version,  is  regarded  as  a  religious  exercise, 
and,  as  such,  is  to  be  confined  to  those  times  which  are  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  same  regulation 
ia  also  to  be  observed  respecting  prayer." 

The  Commissioners  report  that  their  rules  are  in  general  strictly  observed — that  no  one  Roman  Ca- 
can  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  their  grants  who  fails  not  only  to  observe  their  rules,  lu^VpJ^^- 
but  even  from  his  heart  to  adopt  the  sentiment  upon  which  the  rules  are  founded,  antinstruction. 
Yet,  as  had  been  proved  at  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  and  as  was  again 
proved  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  upon  the  evidence,  intei*  alios,  of  Commis- 
sioners, Inspectors,  and  Secretaries,  in  schools  under  Protestant  management  throughout 
Ulster,  Roman  Catholic  children,  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  reading  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  present  at  Protestant  prayers.     It  must  be  added  that 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  m  some  instances  this  was  done  without  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  Seventeenth  Report,  dated  20  th  June,  1851,  shows  that  the  attendance  of  children  seventeenth 
had  recovered  from  the  temporary  check  of  1849.     It  now  numbered  511,239.     The  f^^7 
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185Q.      number  of  vested  schools,  as  now  given,  illustrates  the  inexpediency  of  mixing  together 

•^        schools  which  had  received  grants,  with  those  which  were  still  liable  to  forfeit  grants 

which  were  but  conditionally  promised.     On  31st  December,  1849,  the  vested  schools 

Number  of       had  been  returned  at  1,637.     In  1850  ''there  were  70  new  schools  opened,  towards  the 

vested  »ehooi».  eroction  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  made  grants/'     Hence  the  vested  schools 

might  now  be  expected  to  number  1,707 ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  returned  at  only  1,643, 

or  4  more  than  in  1849,  though  in  the  interval  70  new  vested  schools  had  been  opened. 

Further  Further  augmentations  of  salaries  are  now  announced  for  teachers  and  monitors :— 


increase  in 
salaries 

< 

'Proposed  Scale.— To  date  from  the  1st  of  April, 

1851. 

iUiM. 

Femalea. 

'  1st  Di\d8ion, 

£35 

£24  pel 

•  ftTiTITlTW, 

First  Class, 

-  2nd     Do., 

28 

20 

99 

3rd     Do., 

24 

18 

99 

Second  Class, 

1st  Division, 
2nd     Do., 

21 
19 

16 
16 

99 

Third  Class, 

1st  Division, 
2nd     Do., 

17 
15 

14 
13 

99 

Probationaiy  Teachers, 

11 

10 

» 

Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  for  Probationary 

Class  only, 

•       •       • 

, 

11 

10 

91 

Do.,     if  qualified  for  any  Division  of  a 

higher 

Class, 

•       •       •       • 

, 

15 

13 

» 

Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework, 

. 

- 

8 

>» 

and  in  pre- 
mirnns  for 
cleanliness. 


Dismissal  of 
teachers 
cleared  up. 


"  The  experiment  of  paying  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  quarterly,  instead  of  half-yearly,  has  been  tried  since 
the  1st  of  July,  1850.  This  aiTangement  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  has,  practically,  been 
equivalent  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  teachera*  salaries. 

"  Old  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Paid  Monitors — Six  Males  and  Three  Females  in  each  District. 


Merit  of  Read- 
ing: Books 
acknowledged. 


Dr.  Cooke 
describes 
earlier  school- 
books. 


For  the  1st  year, 
„       2nd  do.. 


5 


For  the  3rd  year, 
,,       4th  do.. 


*  New  Scale — Eight  Male  and  Four  Female  Monitors  in  each  District. 


1st  year, 
2nd  do.. 


£4 
5 


3rd  year, 
4th  do.. 


m 

7 


£7 
8 


An  increase  was  likewise  made  in  the  number  and  amount  of  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  of  cleanliness  : — 

**  The  following  scales  show  the  extent  of  the  proposed  an-angement : — 

"  Old  Scale. 

**  Nine  premiums. — ^Total  sum  allocated  to  each  district,  £14  10«,  , 
One  of  £3.      I      Three  of  £1  10^.  each. 
Two  of  £2.  Three  of  £1. 


''N^w  Scale. 


In  each  district,  One  premium  of  £4. 
Two      do.       of  £3. 


In  each  district.  Five  premiums  of  £1  lOs, 
„  Five       do.        of£l. 


Being  a  total  in  each  district  of  £22  10^.,  and  13  premiums." 

At  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  wording  of  the  trust  deed  under  which  schools 
had  been  vested  did  not  secure  to  local  patrons  or  managers  the  power  to  dismiss 
teachers  of  their  own  authority,  which  the  Commissioners  had  ever  held  to  be  their 
unquestioned  right.  To  meet  this  objection  changes  were  introduced  into  the  form  of 
lease,  whereby,  while  the  appointment  of  teachers  remained  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  dismissal  of  teachers  was  secured  to  the  local  patrons  of  their 
own  authority.  This  year  the  Board  received  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
their  school-books.     They  say : — 

"  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £100,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Taylor  Worship, 
Rector  of  Beeston,  Norfolk.  This  sum  was  given  in  testimony  of  the  great  value  which  the  donor  attached  to 
the  books  published  by  our  authority.  We  have  resolved  upon  placing  this  legacy  in  the  funds,  and  appropi-iating 
the  annual  interest  of  it  to  two  of  the  male  teachers  sent  up  for  training  to  the  central  establishment,  who 
shall,  upon  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  Professora,  appear  to  them  best  prepared,  so  far  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  school-books  is  concerned,  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  training.  We  shall  also  give  out  of  the 
general  ^nd  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Parliament,  premiiims  of  equal  value  to  two  of  the  female  teachers,  who 
shall  be  deemed  best  qualified,  at  their  entrance  examination,  in  like  manner,  to  commence  their  course  of 
training," 

The  series  of  reading  books,  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  had  unquestionably  proved 
instrumental  in  eflfecting  a  general  improvement  in  primary  schools.  Dr.  Cooke,  whose 
name  in  these  inquiries  appears  more  frequently  than  any  other  witness,  described  in 
1825,^  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  what  sorts  of  books  were  in  use  when  he  was  a 

*  Examination,  5  January,  1825.     Report,  p.  820. 
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schoolboy.  He  had  already  said  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  learned  classics  in 
Ireland  with  three  individuals  ;  *'  the  first  was  a  Roman  Cathplic  young  priest>  the  second 
a  Presbyterian  probationer,  the  third  had  been  educated  for  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest, 
but  chose  to  marry  a  wife  and  become  a  schoolmaster ;"  in  his  boyhood  he  had  attended 
"  a  very  considerable  number  of  schools,;"  he  distinctly  recollected  six  in  the  county  of 
I>erry  ;  it  was  usual  for  three  catechisms  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school ;  he  recollected 
in  two  schools  distinctly  the  Church  catechism  being  taught,  the  master  of  one  school 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  other  a  Presbyterian.     He  is  asked : — 

"  Referring  to  your  experience  when  a  boy  in  the  schools  you  have  attended,  will  you  mention  the  geneml 
description*  of  books  at  that  time  current  in  the  schools  1 — I  could  mention  the  names  of  a  great  number  we 
used ;  Manson's  Primer  and  Spelling-book  were  the  first,  with  Fenning's  Universal  Spelling-book. 

"  The  question  is  rather  as  to  reading  books  to  be  found  in  the  schools,  whether  for  amusement  or  study  1 — 
The  reading  books  in  the  schools  were  exceedingly  promiscuous,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
was  no  classification  in  the  school,  except  reading  the  Scriptures  and  spelling ;  they  were  necessarily  in  classes ; 
the  other  books  were  exceedingly  promiscuous,  and  very  bad. 

"  By  whom  were  those  books  supplied  ? — Brought  by  individuals. 

"  Where  did  you  usually  buy  them  1 — From  hp-wkera  passing  through  the  country  generally,  or  from  grocers 
that  lived  in  the  villages. 

"  Enumerate  the  reading  books  that  you  can  recollect,  that  were  in  use  in  the  schools  1 — I  recollect  one  book 
being  common  in  tlie  schools  called  the  Lilliputian  Magazine ;  another  the  Youths*  Instructor,  those  were  good 
books ;  then,  as  to  the  other  books,  to  say  they  were  in  general  use  might  be  incon*ect,  because  in  one  school 
you  would  find  one  class  of  books,  and  in  another  a  different  one  ;  I  could  enumerate  many  of  the  books  that 
were  used  where  I  was  at  school. 

"  Enumerate  any  of  the  books  of  the  description  you  have  mentioned,  that  you  recollect  yourself? — I  recollect 
reading  a  book  called  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chiistendom,  and  Destruction  of  Troy ;  I  recollect  reading 
Hero  and  Leander,  Gesta  E/omanonim,  and  Seven  Wise  Masters;  I  recollect  having  read  the  Chinese 
Tales ;  I  recollect  having  read  Parismos  and  Parismenos,  and  Don  Belianis  of  Greece ;  another  extravagant 
tale  I  recollect  having  read,  the  History  of  a  Captain  Freney,  a  robber  ;  I  perfectly  and  distinctly  recollect  that. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  ? — No. 

"  Aristotle's  Masterpiece  ? — No,  I  never  knew  it  read  in  schools  ;  I  have  seen  it  among  the  people.  I  saw 
many  copies  of  it  sent  out  from  Belfast  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Valentine  and  Orson  1 — Yes ;  and  I  recollect  reading  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,  and  a  book  called 
the  History  of  Redmond  O'Hanloiu 

"  Was  not  he  a  notorious  highwayman  and  a  murderer  1 — Yes,  both  Finney  and  he. 

"  What  is  the  latest  period  at  which  you  have  known  those  books  to  have  existed  in  the  country  schools  in 
your  vicinity  ? — ^I  recollect  the  general  class  of  books  through  the  schools  being  nearly  what  I  have  stated,  until 
within  a  very  few  years.  I  do  not  reoollect  any  considerable  change  frx>m  such  books  as  I  have  enumerated 
till  within  these  few  years." 

The  Royal  Commissioners^  of  1824  print  a  list  of  books  used  in  the  various  schools 
situated  in  the  four  counties — Donegal,  Kildare,  Gal  way,  and  Kerry.  Besides  catechisms 
and  many  religious  works,  this  list  records  the  names  of  more  than  300  '^  works  of 
entertainment "  used  as  reading  books  in  schools.  The  following  are  specimens : — Don 
Quixote,  Jack  and  his  Eleven  Brothers,  Tristram  Shandy,  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  Devil, 
School  of  Delights,  Gil  Bias,  Female  Adventurers,  The  Wonderful  Advantages  of 
Venturing  in  the  Lottery,  Peregrine  Pickle,  The  ChevaUer  de  Faublas,  History  of 
Philander  Flashaway,  Jane  Shore,  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money  Catching,  Garden  of 
Love,  Feast  of  Love,  The  Feats  of  Astrologers,  Women  as  they  are.  The  Monk, 
Rousseau's  Letters,  The  eflfects  of  Love,  Joseph  Andrews,  Nocturnal  Revels,  &c.,  &c. 
Forty  years  ago  school  instruction  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  individual ;  every  child 
hrought  to  school  the  book  furnished  by  the  domestic  librair,  and  in  his  turn  read  from 
it  to  the  teacher.  One  might  read  the  Bible,  another  the  adventures  of  a  highwayman, 
the  third  a  loose  romance.  In  those  days  parents  actually  chose  the  school-books ;  and 
the  eflEbrts  of  the  Ealdare-place  Society  and  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society,  though  doubtless 
productive  of  much  good,  did  not  possess  strength  or  scope  enough  to  banish  objectionable 
works.  It  remained  for  the  National  Board,  assisted  by  an  improved  tone  of  morahty 
and  religion,  to  confer  this  boon  upon  Ireland.  Having  at  command  resources  practically 
unlimited,  the  Commissioners  edited  and  printed  their  own  school-books,  distributed 
them  gratis  to  schools,  promoted  their  use  by  a  general  system  of  inspection  and 
examination,  taught  the  masters  how  to  employ  them,  and  finally  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing them  everywhere  into  primary  schools.  They  brought  with  them  uniformity, 
and  rendered  class-teaching  possible ;  ttiey  were  graduated  to  suit  the  growing  capacities 
of  children ;  they  were  distributed  gratis  or  sold  cheaply ;  they  were  generally  accepted 
as  containing  nothing  inimical  to  Christian  faith  or  morality,  and  they  accomplished 
beneficial  results  of  national  importance. 

But  when  the  sale  of  the  Board's  books,  printed  and  published  by  Grovernment  at  the 
public  expense,  began  to  spread  over  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  it  was  natural 
that  private  publishers  should  complain  of  interference  with  a  lucrative  branch  of 
their  trade'     Accordingly  Messrs.  Longn^m  and  Co.  and  Mr,  John  Murray  remonstrated 
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with  Lord  John  Russell,  and,  after  protracted  discussion,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
withdrew  from  the  Board  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  public  or  poor  schools  with 
the  National  school-books.  In  fact  the  books  had  now  accomplished  their  object. 
In  twenty  years  series  of  improved  reading  books  of  diflerent  kinds  had  become 
"^fimmnr-and-were  ficquui^  itwuiiig  feTY(5W"1brtPrtrom  the  press.  Tales  of  robbers 
and  lovers  had  vanished  from  schools  altogether.  Henceforward  it  became  a  question 
whether  adherence  in  practice  to  one  particular  set  of  reading  books  conferred  benefit 
or  injury  upon  the  National  schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  Seventeenth  Report  shows 
that  the  Commissioners  were  disposed  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  choice  accorded  to 
school  managers  in  the  matter  of  school-books  : — 

"  Our  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  us  continue,  in  some 
quarters,  to  be  misunderstood,  although  those  regulations  have  been  printed  in  our  annual  reports  and  other 
official  documents.  We  conceive  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  in  our  present  Report  the  rules  bearing  on 
this  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  section  II.,  paragraphs  11  and  8,  of  our  general  regulations." 

"  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissionera  is  not  compulsory  ;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books 
which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to  them  to 
contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  common  instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some 
particular  religious  denomination." 

"  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  lessons  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do 
they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  school  attended  by- 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit 
the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books, 
or  not,  as  they  think  proper. 

"  In  reference  to  the  latter  rule,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  it  also 
applies  to  the  use  of  the  "  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,"  and  to  our  book  of  "  Sacred  Poetry."  We  have 
further  to  state,  that  the  managers  of  our  schools  have  now  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  free 
stock  from  the  whole  list  of  books  supplied  by  us,  and,  therefore,  they  may  choose  such  of  them  as  they  most 
approve  of,  and  omit  any  to  which  they  object  We  employ  no  means  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the 
patrons  of  schools  in  this  respect ;  and  when  we  issue  our  free  gi-ants  of  books,  it  is  mentioned  in  our  circular 
that  it  is  not  ohligatory  on  the  managers  to  use  any  of  them. 

The  Eighteenth  Keport  is  dated  3rd  December,  1852.  Its  publication  was  probably 
delayed  in  order  that  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  obtain  a  denominational 
return  of  the  attendance  at  National  schools  might  be  complied  with.  The  Commis- 
sioners, having  before  them  no  official  documents  from  which  such  a  return  could  be 
prepared,  obtained  from  school  managers  special  reports  showing  the  religions  denomi- 
nations of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  for  six  months  ending  31st 
March,  1852.     They  furnish  the  results^  with  then-  Report  for  1851  : — 

gives  denomi-  ''The  returns  furnished  by  the  managers  stated  the  religious  denominations  of  491,927  children ;  of  those 
national  return  there  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  24,684 ;  PresbTterians,  40,618;  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
ofpupiU  and      1  9Q3  .  ^^  number  of  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  67,210 ;  Roman  Catholics,  424,717. 

^  "  We  are  to  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  managers  willingly  furnished  the  information  thus  called 

for ;  there  being  only  some  few  schools  from  which  no  returns  were  received. 

''  According  to  returns  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  managers  of  the  National  schools,  we  have  ascertained 
that  of  5,822  male  and  female  teachers,  assistants,  monitors,  4&c.,  in  the  service  of  our  Board  on  31st  of 
March,  1852,  there  were — Members  of  the  Established  Church,  360 ;  Presbyterians,  760 ;  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  49  ;  total  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  1,169 ;  Boman  Catholics,  4,653. 

"The  number  of  schools  in  operation,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1852,  was  4,795.  Of  these,  4,434  were 
imder  1,853  seperate  managers,  and  175  imder  joint  management.  There  were  141  connected  with  work- 
houses or  gaols,  and  45  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  the  patrons,  making  in  the  whole  4,795  schools.  Of 
4,434  schools,  1,247  were  under  the  superintendence  of  710  managers  of  the  Protestant,  and  3,187  under  1,143 
managers  of  the  Koman  Catholic  communion.  The  number  of  managers,  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  296— clerical,  67;  lay,  229;  of  schools  554.  Presbyterians,  398— clerical,  247;  lay,  151;  schools,  670. 
Protestant  Dissenters,  16 — clerical,  4;  lay,  12;  schools,  23.  Total,  Protestant  managers  of  all  persuasions, 
710;  and  of  schools  under  them,  1,247.  Roman  Catholics,  1,143 — clerical,  957;  lay,  186;  schools,  3,187. 
Amongst  the  patrons  of  175  schools  imder  the  joint  management  of  persons  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
56  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  of  whom  14  were  clergymen,  and  42  laymen;  thus  ip^Ving  a 
total  of  81  clergymen  and  271  laymen,  who  were  managers  of  National  schools  on  the  1st  of  November  of  the 
present  year  (i.e.  1852). 

"  We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  returns  referred  to,  from  which  it  appears,  that  of  the  managers  of  the 
National  schools  considerably  more  than  one>third  are  Protestants :  of  the  schools  considerably  more  than  one* 
fourth  part  are  under  Protestant  management;  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  of  March,  1852,  nearly 
one-seventh  part  were  Protestants ;  of  the  teachers  trained  in  our  central  establishment  one-fifth,  and  of  the 
applicants  for  grants  to  new  schools,  during  1851,  one-fourth  were  Protestants." 

The  Commissioners  find  it  desirable  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  their  returns  which  had 
been  impugned : — 

"  As  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  published  by  our  authority,  in  our  various  repeats,  of  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls,  has  been  questioned,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  these  returns  are  furnished  to  us  half-yearly 
by  the  patrons  or  managers  of  the  schools ;  that  they  contain  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  have  been  in 
attendance  for  any  portion  of  each  half-year ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  patrons  or  managers  are  affixed  to  the 
returns,  certifying  that  they  have  examined  the  class-rolls,  and  found  them  to  be  correct" 
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For  the  future  they  propose  to  return  the  average  daily  attendance : —  issi. 

"In  our  future  reports  it  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  return  of  the  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school, 
as  well  as  the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  former  is,  in  general,  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
on  the  bobks.  The  annual  reports  of  other  educational  institutions  in  this  country  exhibit  about  the  same 
proportion  between  the  average  attendance  and  the  number  on  the  rolls." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Commissioners  had  defined  a  day's  attendance  to 
consist  of  a  fixed  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  had  prescribed  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  average  attendance. 

The  number  of  appUcations  for  grants  to  new  schools  was  391,  and  the  Commissioners 
record,  with  "  great  satisfaction,"  that  "  the  number  of  applications  for  grants  towards 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  from  the  commencement  of  1852  to  the  1st  November  Many  new 
has  exceeded  that  for  the  coiTesponding  period  of  1851."  Nevertheless  in  1850  they  had  ^^^^^  ^*"*^'' 
reported  that — 

"  The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  it  will  become  more  necessary  to  improve  our  existing  schools  than  to  improvement 

establish  new  ones ;  and  this  object  we  hope  graduaUy  to  accomplish  by  means  of  increased  encouragement  to  more  necessary, 
competent  teachers  of  merit  and  experience,  and  by  means  of  a  more  frequent  and  vigilant  inspection  of  these 
schools." 

.    In    1851    Dr.   Townsend,   Bishop  of  Meath,   accepted   a  seat  at  the   Board,   but 
died  in  the  following  year.     Mr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Dean  Meyler,  Roman 
Catholic,  also  joined  the  Board  at  this  time.      It  then  consisted  of  six  members  of  Changes  in 
the  Established  Church,  six  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  ^^^' 
Unitarian. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  met  in  synod  at  Thurles,  and  the  Synod  cf 
decisions  then  taken  are  stated  t9  have  increased  the  opposition  to  National  Schools.  '^"^^*'* 
Archbishop  Whately  says : — ^ 

"  1277.  Earl  of  Deaart, — Should  you  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the  National  system  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  1  —Not  by  th^  majority  of  them ;  it  has  been  by  a  certain  section  of  them, 
"  1278.  Has  that  opposition  increased  since  1850,  when  the  Synod  of  TTiurles  was  held? — Certainly." 

Before  introducing  the  decrees  of  this  synod  relating  to  National  schools,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  go  back  for  some  years,  and  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Roman  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  public,  in  reference  to  Primary  Edu-  ^ma^^ 
cation. 

In  1824,  a  petition  from  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  petition Pariia- 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  the  House  "  to  adopt  such  measures  as  ™*"*  ^ 
might  promote  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland  in  the  most 
effectual  manner."  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Ireland,  appointed  14th 
June,  1824,  open  their  first  report  with  an  extract  from  this  document,  to  '^show  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  petitioners  with  respect  to  the  system  of  public  education  in 
Ireland,  as  affecting  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholics :'  — 

"  The  Petitioners  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  House,  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  '<»  P»»tl»c  aid 
the  literary  and  religious  instruction  of  youth  are  universally  combined,  and  that  no  system  of  education  ^^^^'^^ 
which  separates  them  can  be  acceptable  to  the  members  of  her  communion ;  that  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth  in  Catholic  schools  is  always  conveyed  by  means  of  catechistical  instruction,  daily  prayer,  and  the  reading 
of  religious  books  wherein  the  Gospel  morality  is  explained  and  inculcated ;  that  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  Roman  Catho- 
considered  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  children  as  an  inadequate  means  of  imparting  to  them  JlJ'  «^"<^^<^"  ^^ 
religious  instruction,  as  an  itsage  whereby  the  Word  of  God  is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth  exposed  to  *  ^^' ' 
misundei-stand  its  meaning,  and  thereby  not  unfrequently  to  receive  in  early  life  impressions  which  may 
afterwards  prove  injurious  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  society  which  they  are  destined 
to  form ;  that  when  petitioners  learned,  some  years  past,  that  the  Legislature  had  gi'anted  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  well-ordered  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  without  religious 
distinction,  they  conceived  the  strongest  hope  that  the  money  so  granted  would  bo  partly  employed  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor,  and  that  no  regulations  of  a  private  or  partial 
kind  would  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  benevolent  intentioift  of  the  Legislature ;  that  such  their  hopes 
and  expectations  have  been  disappointed — the  grant  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  that  for  assisting  the  building  of  schools,  being  subjected  in  their  disbursement  or  application  to 
such  regulations  or  bye-laws  as  rendered  them  nearly  useless  to  the  Roman  Catholic  poor ;  that  the  trustees 
of  the  former  grant  give  aid  only  to  schools  wherein  the  sacred  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  are 
read  by  the  children — a  regulation  which  does  not  accord  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  the  latter  grant,  as  the  petitioners  are  informed,  is  applied  generally  only  to  the  building  of  such  schools 
as  are  leased  in  trust  to  the  ordinary,  or  minister,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person  of  the  Established  Religion 
in  the  diocese  or  parish  in  which  such  school  is  situated,  vesting  in  tliem  by  a  special  clause  a  power  of 
visitation,  as  well'  as  a  right  to  appoint  or  to  remove  the  schoolmaster  at  will;  the  petitioners  further 
presume  humbly  to  state,  that  such  clause  operates  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  such 
schools — the  prelates  and  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  not  being  deemed  by  Roman  Catholics 
fit  persons  to  whose  control  or  superintendence  the  education  of  their  children  should  be  intrusted;  that 
such  schools,  moreover,  as  well  as  all  others  built  or  partly  built  at  the  public  expense,  are  connected  with 
some  society  whose  niles  and  regulations  are  not  approved  of  by  Roman  Catholics;  the  petitioners  also 
presume  to  ol)sen'c  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the   Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice    is,  as   the 
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petitioners  have  heard  and  believe,  partly  applied  to  the  building  of  schools  subject  to  a  like  influence,  and 
to  the  supplying  of  them  with  books,  tracts,  and  catechisms  such  as  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously 
make  use  of;  the  petitioners  therefore  deem  it  a  duty  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of 
Ireland  continue  improvided  with  school-houses,  schoolmasters,  or  with  any  such  aids  as  are  necessary  for 
promoting  amongst  them  a  well-ordered  system  of  education ;  that  the  Parliamentary  grants  are  not  made 
available  to  the  education  of  the  poor  without  religious  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  societies  or  persons  to 
whom  their  application  has  been  made  or  confided  have  subjected  the  schools  built  by  them,  as  well  as  the 
syst^ns  of  education  promoted  by  them,  to  such  influence  or  regulations  as  render  them  generally  inaccessible 
to  Roman  Catholics ;  that  in  all  the  instances  wherein  aid  is  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland  to  schools  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  of  the  society  are- 
evaded,  or  combined  with  such  regulations  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  as  are  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  their  Church ;  that  schools  whereof  the  master  professes  a  religion  different  from  that  of  his 
pupils,  or  from  which  such  religious  instruction  as  the  Catholic  Church  prescribes  for  youth  is  excluded,  or  in 
which  books  or  tracts  not  sanctioned  by  it  are  read  or  commented  on,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  threats  and  rewards  have  been  found  equally  imavailing  as  a  means  of  inducing^ 
Catholic  parents  to  procure  education  for  their  children  from  such  persons  or  in  such  schools;  that  the 
petitioners  most  hmnbly  suggest  to  the  House,  that  any  system  of  education  incompatible  with  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  superintended  exclusively  by  persons  professing  a  religion  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  cannot  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  latter,  and  must  in  its  progress  be 
slow  and  embarrassed,  generating  often  distrust  or  discord,  as  well  as  a  want  of  that  mutual  good  faith  and 
perfect  confidence  which  should  prevail  between  those  who  receive  benefits  and  those  who  dispense  them." 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  who  were  T.  F.  Lewis,  J.  L.  Foster,  W.  Grant,  J.  Glassford^ 
and  A.  R.  Blake,  esquires,  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  1826  a  more 

Particular  declaration  of  their  opinions  on  this  subject.     The  bishops'  resolutions,  adopted 
anuary,  1826,  were  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Having  considered  attentively  a  plan  of  national  education  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  :  Resolved — 
That  the  admission  of  Pt-otestants  and  Roman  Catholics  into  the  same  schools  for  the  purpose  of  literary 
instruction  may,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  allowed,  provided  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  protect  the 
religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  to  furnish  them  with  adequate  means  of  instruction. 

"  That  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  protection  to  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  under  such  a  system 
of  education,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  master  of  each  school  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  that  in  schools  in  which  the  Roman  CathoUc  children 
form  only  a  minority,  a  permanent  Roman  Catholic  assistant  be  employed,  and  that  such  master  and  assistant 
be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation,  or  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed ;  and  further,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  i-emoved  upon  the 
representation  of  such  bishop.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed  for  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  mistresses  and 
assistants  in  female  schools. 

"  That  we  consider  it  improper  that  masters  and  mistresses  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  should  be  trained  or  educated  by,  or  under  the  control  of  persons  professing  a  tliflerent  faith, 
and  that  we  conceive  it  most  desirable  that  a  male  and  female  model  school  shall  be  established  in  each  province 
in  Ireland,  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters  and  misti^sses  for 
the  important  duties  which  they  shaU  be  appointed  to  discharge. 

"That  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  protecting  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  ihe  books 
intended  for  their  particular  instruction  in  religion  shall  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
and  that  no  book  or  tract  for  common  instruction  in  literature  shall  be  introduced  into  any  school  in  which 
Roman  Catholic  children  are  educated,  which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  groimds  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  school  is  established. 

"  That,  appointed  as  we  have  been  by  Divine  Providence  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Ireland,  and,  responsible  as  we  are  to  Grod  for  the  souls  of  our  flocks,  we  will  in  our  respective  dioceses  withhold 
our  concurrence  and  support  from  any  system  of  education  which  will  not  fully  accord  with  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

These  resolutions  were  at  once  communicated  by  Archbishop  Murray  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  and  acknowledged  by  them : — 

"  41,  North  Cumberland-street,  231x1  January,  1826. 

**  Doctor  Murray  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  as  he  is  desired  by 
the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  now  assembled  in  Dublin  to  submit  to  them  the  enclosed  resolutions,  rela- 
tive to  the  system  of  education  proposed  for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  is  further  prayed  to  state  that  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  prelates  to  be  informed,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  a 
B/stem  of  general  education,  founded  on  the  principles  embodied  in  those  i-esolutions,  would  be  likely  to  meet 
their  views  and  receive  their  approbation,        • 

"  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry." 

'*  Merrion-street,  26th  January,  1826. 

"  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  present  their  compliments  to  Doctor  Murray,  and  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  at  his  house  on  the  21st  instant,  and  stating  that  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  prelates  to  be  informed,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  a  system  of 
general  education,  founded  on  the  principles  embodied  in  those  resolutions,  would  be  likely  to  meet  their  views 
and  receive  their  approbation.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  report  their  views  only  to  his  Majesty, 
they  must  abstain  from  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  Doctor 
Murray  has  transmitted  to  them. 

"  The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray."' 

The  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  in  1824-25  that  two  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  every  school,  *'  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 

*  Ninth  Report,  pages  8,  9. 
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to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children/'  and  a  selection  made       186I. 
*'  from  the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuar        **** 
sions,"  were  in  1831  set  aside  as  ^^  impracticable"  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  at  first  contemplated  Mr.  Stanley  ia 
apian  of  "combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction/'  but  was  induct  to  i^pt^t^"""* 
admit  into  this  scheme  as  much  '^combined  religious  instruction"  as  the  mixed  commission,  Royal Commis- 
which  he  instituted,  should  be  unanimous  in  accepting.    Hence  arose  the  Irish  National  *^^°^''  ^^*"' 
system.     Archbishop  Murray  had  a  seat  at  the  Board,  and  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  concurred  with  His  Grace  in  approving  its  plans.     Other  bishops  condemned  ffis  plan  is 
them.     Under  date  February  22,  1838,  Archbishop  M'Hale  says  :— ^  dMferenUy 

"  Hitherto  it  has  been  tried  as  a  mere  experiment — ^not,  however,  without  some  of  the  distrust  and  apprehen-  ^^ewed  by 
sion  which  the  anomalous  formation  of  the  Board,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  naturally  gave  different 
rise  to.     Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  present  system  of  education  was  never  hailed  by  the  Caliiolics  of  Ii-eland  bUhopa, 
ss  a  positive  benefit.     Coming  from  a  friendly  Grovemment,  anxious  to  confer  a  favour,  it  was  tolerated  as 
less  obnoxious  than  the  Kildarenstreet  Society,  which  the  Government  was  obliged,  at  length,  to  abandon,  after 
lingering  a  baneful  existence  of  near  twenty  years." 

Some  of  the  bishops  certainly  viewed  the  system  more  favourably.  Lord  Chancellor 
Blackburne  gives  an  instance  : — 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  approbation  of  the  system  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  I  may  refer  to  a  very 
accurate  report  which  I  have,  published  by  Dean  Bagot,  of  the  proceedings  upon  laying  the  foimdation  of  the 
model  school  at  Newry,  and  particularly  the  speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
-of  Dromore :  he  attended,  and  made  a  very  excellent  speech.  He  says :  *  1  will  now,  my  Lord,  with  your 
permission,  apply  what  I  have  said  to  the  National  system  of  education.  That  system,  my  Lord,  provides — 
First,  the  great  desideratum,  a  good  moral  education  for  the  whole  commimity,  supplying  excellent  class-books, 
excellent  teachers,  and  excellent  inspectors.  Secondly,  it  invites  all  the  youth  of  the  whole  coimtry  into  its 
schools.  Thrdly,  it  takes  care  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  are  admitted  by  all  Christians  of  eveiy  denomination  in  Ireland,  shall  be  diligently 
inculcated  in  its  books  and  by  its  teachers."' 

At  length,  in  1840,  these  discussions  led  to  a  conference  between  certain  of  the  Bishops  come 
bishops  who  supported  different  sides  of  the  question,  and  an  arrangement  was  reached  J^  li^wr^**' 
with  unanimous  assent.     The  regulations  accepted  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  bishops 
were  at  once  submitted  by  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  but 
His  Excellency  felt  bound  to  state  that  the  changes  desired  by  the  bishops  comd  not  be 
made.     These  transactions  are  thus  related  : — 

"  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ii-eland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1840,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale  in  the  chair, 

"  *  It  was  moved  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell,  that  a 
committee  of  three  prelates  favourable,  and  of  three  prelates  unfavourable  to  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education,  be  appointed  to  confer  together,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  arrangement  that  would,  if  possible, 
establish  unanimity  on  the  system  of  combined  education  amongst  die  prelates  of  Ireland 

"  *  Thomas  Feeny,  Secretary.* 

**  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  February, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  in  the  chair, 

** '  It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coen,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  surrangement  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  above  committee,  consisting  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsella,  and 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  on  the  other  side,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted 
to  His  Excellency's  consideration. 

"*  Thomas  Feeny,  Secretary.' 

"  Then  the  following  document  was  laid  by  four  of  the  prelates  before  His  Excellency : —  present  theJr 

**  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  February,  LwdLieute-  *^ 
1840,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  in  the  chair,  the  following  arrangement  was  proposed  and  adopted  : —  nant, 

"  *  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  diffusing 
the  advantages  of  J^ational  education,  it  was  agreed  on  that  the  subsequent  regulations  be  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant : — 

"  *  1st.  That  in  every  National  school  for  the  mixed  education  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  parish  priest,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  in 
which  such  school  is  situated,  may  be  a  patron  of  said  school,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent  the  appointment 
of  any  teacher  whose  moral  or  religious  conduct  should  be  found  objectionable,  and,  if  necessary,  direct  the 
dismissal  of  such  teacher  from  so  important  a  situation. 

"  *  2nd.  That  no  book  or  tract  whatsoever  for  the  religious  or  moral  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  shall  be  admitted  into  a  National  School  without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  four  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  of  Ireland. 

"  <  3rd.  That  in  every  National  school  where  the  pupils  are  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  that  diocese,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  in  whose  parish  the  school  has  been  established, 
as  patrons  of  said  school,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  teacher  or  teachers,  whether  male  or 
female ;  and  that  said  bishop  or  pastor  shall  have  access  to  the  school  at  all  times,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  or  moral  instruction  to  the  scholars ;  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  clergy  themselves,  or  by 
persons  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  further,  that  every  book  used  in  the  school  for  the  religious 
or  moral  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  shall  be  composed  or  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 


*  Letters,  p.  394.  ■  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  o.  950. 
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who  reject! 
them. 


Appeal  to 
Bom«. 


Letter  from  the 
Propaganda. 


"  *  4tL  That,  in  future,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  for  the  greater  security  of  their 
religion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  respectfully  requested  to  select  two  lay  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education  from  each  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  that,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  each  province,  one  of  their  body  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  His  Excellency. 

'<  <  5th.  That  the  lecturer  in  the  Model  Schools  appointed  to  instruct  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  National 
schools  in  the  principles  of  religion,  morals,  or  of  history  (which  is  capable  of  being  explained  in  an  irreligious 
or  offensive  manner),  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  satisfactory  testimonmls  of  religious  and  moral 
conduct,  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  he  previously  lived. 

" '  8th.  That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  when  tiie 
funds  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  might  be  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  as  such  an  establishment 
would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National  education. 

"*W.  Crolly,  D.D.,  Chairman.' 

"  To  which  His  Excellency  replied : — 

" '  Most  Reverend  akd  Right  Reverend  Sirs — I  have  considered  your  memorial  with  the  attention  which 
I  am  always  disposed  to  pay  to  any  representation  from  your  i-espected  body,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
secure,  if  I  could  consistently  with  what  is  due  to  other  parties,  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  in  diffusing  the  advantages  of  a  National  education. 

"  *  You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffusion  of  these  advantages  on  equal  terms  among  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  is  the  fimdamental  principle  of  the  system  administered  under  the  sanction  of 
the  L^islature  by  the  National  Board  ;  and  that  any  departure  from  that  principle  would  be  a  violation  of 
their  duty  and  a  perversion  of  their  trust. 

"  *  In  conformity  to  that  principle,  the  National  schools  are  equally  ojien  to  Christian  children  of  all 
denominations,  and  opportunities  are  equally  afforded  to  their  respective  pastors  to  provide  them  with 
religious  instruction,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  their  not  attempting  to  interfere  with  any  except  those 
of  tibeir  own  Church. 

"*The  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  patrons,  who  are  locally  chosen  by  those  persons 
whose  funds  have  been  subscribed  or  whose  land  has  been  given  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 

***With  them  rest  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  masters,  over  which  the  Board  exercises  no 
control,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  them  being  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  qualified  for 
the  duties  which  they  have  to  perform. 

"  *  No  books  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  joint  instruction,  except  such  as 
are  published  by  the  Board,  or  such  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  their  authority  in  cases  where  they  are 
provided  by  local  patrons. 

"  *  The  model  schools  at  Dublin  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  subject  to 
their  frequent  inspection — ^a  duty  which  I  well  know  is  not  more  assiduously  performed  by  any  portion  of  them 
than  by  those  members  of  your  own  Church  whose  services  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  National 
education,  with  such  honour  to  themselves  and  such  benefit  to  their  country. 

"  *  This,  surely,  ought  to  be  a  sufiicient  security  to  you  that  the  lecturer  appointed  in  these  schools  to  instruct 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  principles  of  religion,  or  morals,  or  history,  would  never  explain  them  in 
an  irreligious  or  offensive  manner. 

"  *  In  thus  briefly  setting  before  you  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  chief  points  referred  to  in  youi*  memorial, 
tlie  Board  have  carried  out  the  great  principles  of  the  National  system,  1  cannot  but  express  my  r^ret  at  the 
opposition  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  some  of  your  body ;  and  greatly,  indeed,  should  I  rejoice  if  that 
opposition  can  be  removed  by  a  closer  examination  or  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  proceedings. 

"  *  But,  after  the  best  consideration  that  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  boimd  distinctly  to  state  to  you  that 
no  changes  such  as  you  desire  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  public,  either  in  the 
constitution  of  that  Board  who  have  hitherto  worked  so  harmoniously  together,  or  in  the  general  regulations 
under  which  they  have  acted,  and  which  have  enabled  them  successfully  to  make  head  against  all  obstacles, 
and  to  diffuse  more  and  more  widely,  in  each  successive  year,  the  blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  founded  on  the  precepts  of  divine  truth,  among  all  religious  denominations  of  the  people  of 
Ireland** " 

It  would  seem  that  the  bishops,  though  all  agreed  in  the  memorial  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  still  differed  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  National  system.  Appeal 
was  made  to  Home,  and  an  answer  dated  16th  January,  1841,  was  returned  by  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  four 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Quantam  negotii  gravitatem  afferret  excitata  in  Hibemii  controversia  de  i-ecenti  nationali,  ut  vocant, 
erudiendae  juventutis  systemate,  exploratum  adeo  Ampl.  Tuae  est,  ut  mirum  tibi  esse  non  debuerit  S.  Congi^ga- 
tionis  de  Propag.  Fide  responsum  de  ea  re  tamdiu  fuisse  dilatum.  Plenam  enim  totius  rei  Ampl.  Tua  habet 
notitiam,  penitusque  cognita  tibi  sunt  gravia  omnia  rationxun  momenta,  quae  controversiae  illius  excitandae 
occasionem  attulerunt,  quaeque  diutumam  prorsus  rei  deliberationem  postularunt. 

**  Nam  S.  Congregationem  magnopere  sollicitam  habere  debuerunt,  cum  din  multumque  pro  sui  instituti 
mimere  quaestionem  propositam  consideraret  Catholicae  Religionis  tutela,  puerilis  aetatis  instituendae  commo- 
ditas,  grati  animi  officixmi  erga  Britannici  Imperii  senatum,  qui  magnae  pecuniae  summam  popularibus  Hibemiae 
scholis  decrevit,  concordiae  inter  Episcopos  Catholicos  retinendae  necessitas,  quietis  publicae  fovendae  debitum, 
metus  denique  ne  ad  heterodoxos  forte  magistros  pecimia  tota,  et  auctoritas  devolvatur. 

"Omnibus  ergo  rei  periculis  et  utilitatibus  accurate  pei-pensis,  auditis  partium  disceptantium  rationibus, 
habitaque  praesertim  felici  notitia,  quod  per  decenniimi,  ex  quo  id  systema  studiorum  susceptum  fuit,  Religio 
Catholica  nihil  detrimenti  passa  videatur,  S.  Congregatio  SSmo.  Dno.  N.  Gregorio  PP.  XVI.,  probanto 
C3nsuit,  nullum  esse  definite  judicium  hac  super  re  proferendum,  atque  id  genus  eruditionis  in  EpLscoporum 
B-ngulornm  prudenti  arbitrio,  et  religiosa  conscientia  esse  relinquendum ;  quandoquidem  ejus  successum  a  vigili 
Pastorum  cura,  a  cautelis  variis  adhibendis,  a  futura  demum  per  temporis  tractum  experientia  pendere  necesse 
est.  Ne  tamen  sine  idoneis  consiliis,  ac  providentiis  tanta  res  dimittatur,  S.  Congregatio  sequentia  interim 
monenda  esse  judicavit. 

"  Scilicet — 1.  Libros  omnep,  qui  noxium  aliquid  sive  ad  versus  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Canonem,  aut  i  uritatem, 
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rive  contra  Catliolicae  Ecclcsiae  doctrinam  vel  mores  continent,  a  Scholis  removeri  debere.     Hoc  autem:*-eo         1861. 

facilius  effici  potest,  quia  nulla  memorati  systematis  lex  obstat.      2.  Dandam  esse  pro  viribus  operam,  ut  

praeoeptor  normalis  Paedagogonun  Catholicorum  in  classe  religiosa,  morali, .  et  historica  vel  catholicus, 
vel  nullus  sit.  Nam  catholicum  ab  acatholico  Ileligionis  tradendae  methodum  vel  Koligiosam  Historiam 
doceri  indecorum  est.  3.  Tutius  multo  esse  ut  literarum  tantummodo  humanarum  magisterium  fiat 
in  scholis  promiscuia,  quam  ut  fundamentales,  uti  aiunt,  et  communes  Ileligionis  Christianae  articuli 
restricts  tradantur,  reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione.  Ita  enim  cum  pueris  agere  pericu- 
losum  valde  videtur.  4.  Generatim  Episcopos,  et  Parochos  advigilare  oportere,  ne  ex  hoc  systemate  nationalis 
Institutionis  pueris  Catholicis  quamlibet  ob  causam  labes  obveniat,  eorumdem  etiam  esse  enixe  curare  ut  a 
supremis  moderatoribus  meliorem  in  dies  rerum  ordinem,  et  conditiones  aequiores  impetrent.  Illud  quoque 
perutile  fore  censet  S.  Congregatio,  ri  loca  ipsa  scholarum  in  Episcoporum,  vel  Parochorum  potestate  ac  proprio 
jure  maneant.  Existimat  simul  permagnae  futurum  esse  utilitatis,  Episcopos  de  tarn  gravi  negotio  in 
Provincialibus  Synodis  invicem  saepe  conferre.  Si  autem  quid  adversam  accidet,  Sedes  Apostolica  certior 
&cienda  sedulo  est,  ut  ipsa  simul  provideat. 

"Denique  optat  S.  Congr^atio  ut  deinceps  Episcopi  aliique  Viri  Eoclesiastici  abstineant  a  contendendo 
super  hac  controversia  in  publicis  Ephemeridibus,  vel  ejusmodi  aliis  libellis,  ne  Ileligionis  honor,  mutua  fama, 
et  Christiana  charitas  cum  populi  offensione  laedatur. 

"  Haec  Ampl.  Tuae  a  me  S.  Congi-egationis  nomine  erant  significanda,  ut  per  te  RIl.  PP.  Episcopis  Metropoli- 
tanae  Provinciae  tuae  suffraganeis  communicentur.  Quae  voro  superius  significavi  talia  esse  Ampl.  Tua  quoque 
&cile  intelliget,  ut  iisdem  diligenter  servatis  ista  in  re  tantae  gravitatis  interea  Religioni  satis  tranquillitati, 
ac  juvenilis  aetatis  bono  consultum  esse  concludendum  sit." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  answer  passed  no  definitive  judgment  upon  the  National 
grstem,  but  suggested  precautions,  which  were  in  1850  adopted  and  repeated  by  the 
Synod  of  Thurles.     Dean  Meyler  recorded  the  opinion  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  : — ^ 

"2143.  Earl  of  Desart. — I  may  consider  that  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  united  system  of  education  as 
against  the  system  of  separate  grants  1 — I  am,  always  taking  into  account  that  there  must  be  no  interference  on 
either  side. 

"  2144.  That  is  the  only  system  which  you  consider  conducive  to  the  prevalence  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  different  creeds  in  Ireland  1  —Yes,  it  is.  I  think  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  when  this  subject  was  discussed  before  him,  was  exceedingly  in  point — "  that  during  the  many  years  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  not  even  an  instance  of  corruption  of  faith  or  moi'aJs  has  been  alleged."  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  heard  of  no  detriment  to  our  Church,  or  to  any  individuals  of  it,  from  the  system  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  In  the  Board  itself,  during  the  few  years  I  have  been  there,  I  have  witnessed 
with  great  pleasure  the  extraordinary  harmony  which  has  invariably  prevailed.  Being,  I  hope,  not  indifferent 
to  my  own  creed,  I  have  met  with  nothing  which  was  not  perfectly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my 
convictions.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  an  experiment  almost  impossible  to  be  carried  out,  but  I  have  seen 
it  realized  for  many  years  most  admirably,  and  I  hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  prevent  its  future  success ; 
unfortunately,  the  late  contest  which  arose  about  the  books  has  been  to  some  extent  injurious,  but  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  still  carrying  out  the  system  ;  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  conferred  upon  Opinion  of 
the  country.  When  the  system  was  candidly  and  fully  explained  to  the  late  Pope  by  Archbishop  Murray,  who  Gregory  XVL 
advocated  it  with  all  that  energy  of  mind  which  he  always  displayed  when  a  great  duty  came  before  him 
yielding  to  no  intimidation,  but  with  pity  disregarding  all  mean  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from  the  advocacy, 
of  the  National  system  of  education,  the  Pope,  although  in  the  beginning  he  had  entertained  a  very  different 
opinion,  at  length  called  upon  the  bishops  to  thank  the  Grovemment  for  giving  so  much  of  its  wealth  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  of  their  country  ;  let  the  system,  he  said,  go  on,  but  be  cautious  against  the  use 
of  improper  books  ;  objections  on  that  ground  having  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  system.  I  believe  that 
after  the  renewed  experience  of  very  many  years  since  the  Pope's  decision,  not  one  case  can  be  produced  by  any 
violent  agitator  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  which  the  system  has  been  injurious  to  any  one  Catholic 
child." 

Archbishop  Whately,  when  under  examination  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854, 
was  asked  respecting  the  Statutes  of  Thurles  : — 

"1279.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oasory, — Are  you  aware  of  the  statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles? — ^Yes.  I  have 
seen  that  particular  portion  which  relates  to  the  National  schools,  not  the  rest. 

**  1280.  This  is  a  book  published  by  authority  containing  them.  It  is  entitled  "  Decreta  Synodi  Plenarite 
Episcoporum  Hibemi»  apud  Thurles,  habitie  anno  1850.  Jussu  Superiorum.  Dublinii  :  Apud  Jacobum  Dufiy, 
1851,"  Will  you  have  ^e  goodness  to  look  at  the  book,  and  to  say  whether  it  appears  to  be  an  undoubtedly 
authentic  publication  1 — Certainly. 

"  The  same  is  delivered  in,  and  the  following  extract  is  read  : — 

"  *  Db  Scholis  Nationaubus.  Statutes  of 

"  *  1.  Prudentem  agendi  modum  a  S.  Sede  servatum  respectu  systematis  nationalis  educationis,  quae  abstinuit  ^''"** 
A  judicio  super  e&  re  definite  proferendo,  et  a  nobis  servandum  esse  arbitramur.      Attamen  nostri  muneris  esse 
ducimus  declarare,  separatam  Catholics  juventutis  educationem  esse  omnimode  ei  anteponendaxo.      Auxilimn 
a  gubemio  Britannico  nuper  in  Anglia  collatum,  ut  separatim,  et  juxta  normam  Oatholicae  religionis,  prolis 
Catholicse   edncatio  fieret  lubenter  conspeximus.     Jus  ita  agnitum  nobis  vindicamus.     Si  enim  Catholicoa  claim  8eparat« 
Biitannifle  justum  et  expediens  sit  adjuvare,  ex  serario  publico,  in  separata  educatione  suae  juventutis,  nulla  extat  education, 
ratio  cur  erga  fideles  Hibenme  Catholicos  similiter  non  agatur. 

'^ '  2.  Quoniam  autem  de  facto  adhuc  nobis  hujusmodi  auxilium  denegatur,  et  nonnisi  mediante  systemate 
nationalis  educationis  participes  esse  possumus  reddituum  publicorum,  qui  assignantur  educationi,  oportet 
omnes  opportunas  cautelas  adhibere  ut  istud  quam  minime  periculosum  evadat,  et  priesertim  pne  oculis  habere 
quae  oonsilia  et  quas  providentias  Episcopis  Hibemiae,  omnibus  rei  periculis  et  utilitatibus  accurate  perpensis, 
commendavit  S.  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  littens  datis,  die  16  Januaiii  1841. 


»  Lords'  Committee,  1854 
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bat  to  derate 
mixed  system, 

adopt  cautions 
of  1841 ; 


•condemn  the 
Testing  of 
schools  in  Com- 
missioners ; 


cUhn  Catholic 
teachers ; 


and  censorship 
of  religions 
books; 

prescribe  a 
creed-register, 
and  forbid 
Catholics  to 
attend  Protest- 
ant instruction; 


ask  for  a  larger 
number  of 
Catholic  Com- 
missioners. 


Death 


Archbishop 
Murray, 


and  Bishop 
Townsend. 


NlNElEKMTH 

J{kport(1852) 


**  *  3,  Hsec  autem  sunt  quae  consulenda  diixit. 

"  *  1*  Libros  onmes,  qui  noxium  aliquid  sive  ad  versus  Sacronim  Biblioruni  Canonem,  aut  puritatenl,  sive  contra 
CatholicsB  Ecclesise  doctrinam,  vel  mores  continent,  a  scholis  removeri  debei-e.  Hoc  autem  eo  facilius  effici  potest^ 
quia  nulla  memorati  systematis  lex  obstat. 

"  *  2*.  Dandam  esse  pro  viribus  operam,  ut  praeceptor  nonnalispcedogogorum  Catholicorum  in  classe  religiosa, 
morali  et  historica,  vel  Catholicus,  vel  nullus  sit.  Nam  Catholicum  ab  Acatholico  religionis  tradendse  methodumy 
vel  religiosam  historiam  doceri  indecorum  est. 

"  *  3*.  Tutius  multo  esse  ut  literarum  tantummodo  liumanarum  magisterium  fiat  in  scholiH  promiscuis,  quam. 
ut  fundamentales,  ut  ajunt,  et  communes  religionis  Christianae  articuli  rostricte  tradantnr,  reservata  singulis 
sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditiona     Ita  enim  cum  pueris  agere  periculosum  valde  videtur. 

"  *  i\  Generatim  Episcopos  et  Parochos  advigilare  oportere,  ne  ex  hoc  systemate  nationalis  institutionis, 
pueiis  Catholicis,  quamlibet  ob  causam,  labes  obveniat;  eorumdem  etiam  esse,  enixe  curare,  ut  a  supremis 
moderatoribus,  meliorem  in  dies  rerum  ordinem,  et  conditiones  aequiores  impetrent.  Ill  ud  quoque  peru tile  fore  cenFet 
Sacra  Congregatio,  si  loca  ipsa  scholarum,  in  Episcoporum,  vel  Parochorum  potestate,  ac  proprio  jure  manerent. 
Existimat  simul  permagnse  futurum  esse  utilitatis,  Episcopos  de  tarn  gravi  negotio  in  provincialibus  synodis 
invicem  ssepe  conferre.  Si  autem  quid  adversum  accidet,  sedes  Apostolica  certior  facienda  sedulo  est,  ut  ipsa 
simul  provideat 

"  *  4.  His  monitis  inhserentes  improbandam  censemus  regulam  nuper  a  CommiBsionariis  latam  vi  cujus  pro- 
hibetur  ne  aliquid  auxilii  prsebeatur  ad  erigendas  scholas  et  eas  supellectili  informandas  nisi  in  ipsorum  potestate 
ac  jure  proprio  constituantur  loca  ipsa  scholarum.  Hanc  regulam  plurimum  obstare  quominus  scholae  erigantur 
a  Catholicis  patet ;  eam  itaque  a  gubemio  statim  rescindi  rei  Catholicae  quam  maxime  interest. 

" '  5.  Inhibemus  Catholicis  penes  quos  sunt  loca  scholarum  quae,  antequam  hsec  regula  ad  effectiun  perducta 
fuit,  erectse  erant,  ne  ea  ad  Commissionarios  transferant  Quod  impensas  procurandis  et  reparandis  eedibus  <et 
supellectili  scholarum  supplendse  necessarias,  putamus  eas  omnino  a  Commifisionariis  esse  faciendas,  etiam. 
Catholicis,  quorum  fidei  loca  scholarum  committentur  aut  commissa  sunt,  jus  et  possessionem  eorumdem 
retinentibus. 

"  *  6.  Periculosum  esse  censemus  libens  Catholicis,  si  scholas  adeant  quibus  soli  Protestantes  prsesunt ; 
ideoque  omnino  necesse  est  ad  tutam  eorum  educationem  ut  in  singulis  ab  iis  frequentandis  adsit  saltem  unua 
Catholicus  ludimagister  aut  magistra. 

"  *  In  scholis  ubi  nu^or  pars  puerorum  vel  puellarum  Catholica  esset,  oportet  ludimagistrum  vel  magistram  prin- 
cipaliorem  esse  CatholicimL  Hos  autem  solos  Catholicos  scholis  prsefici  mandamus  qui  ab  ordinario  probati  fuerint. 

'^ '  7.  Oportet  libros,  etiam  in  littens  humanis  docendis,  adhibendos  sive  in  scholis  communibus,  sive  in  scholis 
normalibus  quo  Catholici  conveniunt,  approbari  ab  Ordinario.  Episcopi  soli  censendi  sunt  judices  respectu 
librorum  qui  in  religiosa  educatione  juventutis  Catholicae  adhibentur. 

"  *  8.  In  scholis  singulis  quas  frequentant  Catholici,  habeatur  liber  in  quo  inscribantur  eorum  nomina  et  religio, 
et  ludimagistri  teneantur  impedire  ne  Catholici  intersint  religiosae  cuicumque  exercitationi  quae  habeatur  a 
ministro  Protestante  vel  ab  alio  quocumque  quem  pastor  Catholicus  non  approbaverit.  Sit  autem  pastoris  ex 
officio  invigilare  ne  aliquid  religioni  Catholicse  adversum  in  scholis  hujusmodi  accidat,  et  si  aliquid  vel  in  libns, 
vel  in  disciplina  tradita,  vel  in  ratione  agendi  eorum  qui  scholis  praeficiuntur,  detexerit,  de  quo  opportunum 
judicaverit  apud  Commissionarios  reclamare,  omnino  necessarium  est  ejus  reclamationes  utpote  Patris  Spirit- 
uaHs  alumnorum  esse  excipiendas. 

"  *  Nullomodo  in  iis  quae  attinent  historiam,  religionem,  aut  moralia  instituantur  Catholici  a  Protestantibus. 

"  *  9.  Permitti  minime  potest  Professorem  Historiae  Protestantem  abhinc  in  schola  quacumque  normaH 
ludimagistros  Catholicos  Historiam  docere.  His  cautelis  permissis,  et  ad  effectum  a  gubemio  et  Commissionariis 
perductis,  adhuc  necesse  erit  proportionem  aequiorem  servare  quam  hue  usque  servata  est  in  designandis  Com- 
missionariis Catholicis.  Dum  enim  hi  numero  longe  sunt  inferiores  Protestantibus  in  Consilio  Supremo  (Board) 
longe  maxima  pars  puerorum  et  puellarum  pro  quorum  educatione  institutum  est,  Catholica  est. 

"  *  10.  Haec  autem  quo  felicius  effectum  sortiantur,  volvunus  ut  fratres  nostri  venerabQes  Archiepiscopi 
nomine  nostro  Gubemio  ea  nota  faciant,  et  apud  Ulud  enixe  agant,  ut  eisdem  systema  nationalis  educationis 
accommodetur.' " 

These  decrees  aflford  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  in  1850. 

The  Report  records  its  losses  in  1852  : — 

"During  the  present  year,  1852,  we  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  colleagues. 
The  one  was  Archbishop  Murray,  who  died  on  the  26th  of  February ;  the  other  was  Dr.  Townsend,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath,  whose  death  took  place  on  the  16th  of  September. 

"  Archbishop  Murray,  so  long  the  ornament  of  his  Church  and  country,  was  one  of  our  original  members ; 
and  our  success  has  been  gi-eatly  owing  to  his  constant  presence  among  us,  and  to  the  confidence  reposed  by  the 
members  of  his  Church  in  his  great  sense,  experience,  and  integrity.  He  was  strongly  convinced  that  our 
system  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  which 
preceded  the  close  of  his  life  was  to  assist,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Board." 

**Dr.  Townsend,  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  who,  though  but  recently  appointed  a  Commissioner,  had  long 
been  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  zealous  supporters.  He  has  been  withdrawn  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
at  a  time  when  his  attachment  to  our  cause  would  have  been  more  than  ever  serviceable  to  it." 

The  nineteenth  report  is  dated  12th  August,  1853.  As  promised  in  the  previous 
report  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  is  now  first  given,  with  other  particulars, 
in  the  following  table  : — 

''Table  showing  the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  each  Province,  on  the  3 let  December,  1852,  with 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  half  year  ending  3(>th  September,  1852;  also  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  same  period. 


shows  aTerage 
attendance  ol  . 
c.iildren. 


Fbovinoss. 

A 


No.  of  schools, 

No.  on  the  rolls  on  30th  September,  1852, 
Average  daily  attendance  for  the  half  year  ending  30th 
September,  1852, 


Ulster. 
1,892 

151,304 


Monster. 

1,167 
173,020 


Lelnster. 

1,176 
141,942 


Connaught.        Total. 

640    4,875 
73,954  540,310 


72,679   98,396   72,131   36,800  280,006 
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The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  in  the  first  division  of  the 
tiiird  class  have  again  been  raised : — 

"  19.  The  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers  in  their  several  classes  and  divisions,  from  the  Ist  of  April, 
1852,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Males.  Femalea 


1862. 


First  class, 
Second  class, 


I  1st  division, 
.  <  2nd    do. 
(3rd    do. 


{1st  division, 
2nd   do. 

■{ 


1st  division. 


2nd  do. 


J36 

.   £25 

30 

22 

25 

19 

22 

17 

20 

16 

18 

15 

16 

13 

11 

10 

11 

10 

15 

13 

— 

8 

•ndBalariesof 
teachers; 


Third  class, 

Probationers, 

Assistant  teachers,  if  qualified  for  probationary  class  only,  . 

Do. ,  if  qualified  for  any  division  of  a  higher  class. 

Mistresses  to  teach  needlework, 

In  this  Report  reference  is  made  to  serious  differences  at  the  Board,  to  the  resolutions 
ultimately  taKen  upon  questions  at  issue,  and  to  consequent  changes  of  members,  all 
which  belong  more  properly  to  the  following  year. 

"  We  have  lately  (namely,  on  the  8th  of  July)  passed,  after  very  long  consideration,  two  important  resolutions, 
which,  although  not  adopted  duiing  the  year  1852,  we  think  it  right  to  announce  on  the  present  occasion. 

First,  that  we  Lave  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us,  a  work  entitled  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  announces 

of  Christianity  ;*  and  from  the  list  of  books  sanctioned,  but  not  published  by  us,  another  work,  namely,  "'Hthdrawal  of 

'Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'    The  first  was    introduced  in   1838;  the  second  in  1842.  ^^S^JJ^ia^ 

Secondly,  that  we  have  amended  our  Eighth  Rule,  Section  II.     Hitherto,  it  has  been  thus  expressed  : —  LeflsonB  * 

"  8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  *  Scripture  Lessons,'  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity/  or 
book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry,'  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read,  during 
the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of 
religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it,  may  use  these  books,  or  not,  as  they  think  proper." 

"  Afl  altered,  it  is  as  follows  : —  change  in 

"  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  *  Scripture  Lessons,'  or  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry.'  being  read  in  any 
of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  tJiey  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (during  which 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any  school  attended  by 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children. 

"  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  1st.  That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present 
at  such  reading. 

"  2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books- 
above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time- 
table of  the  school — that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conchision  of  the  ordinary  school  business 
and  the  commencement  of  such  reading  ;  and  that  the  teacher  shall  immediately,  before  its  commencement^ 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

"  3rd.  That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time 
devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading 
of  the  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school-room." 

"  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  various  reasons  which  have  influenced  different  members  of  the  Board  in 
coming  to  the  decision  we  have  stated  on  these  two  questiona 

*«  With  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  and  the  *  Introductory 
Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,'  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  these  books  may  still  be  used  (though  no 
longer  supplied  by  us)  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction. 

"  With  reference  to  Rule  8,  as  now  amended,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  *  Scripture  Lessons,*  and  book  of 
*  Sacred  Poetry,*  may,  in  like  manner,  be  used  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and 
also  during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction  (when  children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  required  to 
attend),  unless  the  use  of  them  be  objected  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children.  In  such 
case  the  use  of  these  books  is  prohibited,  except  under  the  conditions,  and  at  the  time  specified  in  the  amended 
rule — namely,  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business.  Under  the  rule,  as  it  was  previously  expressed, 
the  *  Scripture  Lessons,*  and  the  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry,'  when  objected  to  by  any  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  in  attendance,  could  only  be  read  during  iLe  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious 
instructioiL 

**  We  have  this  day  received  official  information  that  Your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the 
Bight  Rev.  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hatchell,  and  Mountifort  Longfield,  esq., 
Q.C.,  to  be  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  three  members,  whose  retirement  and  rcsigna- 
from  our  Board  we  most  deeply  deplore,  viz. ,   His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  tion  of  three 
Greene,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackbume."  Commissioneri. 

A  brief  recapitulation  will  elucidate  the  course  of  events.     Mr.  Stanley  originally  Recapitulation 
designed  his  New  Plan  of  primary  education  to  be  a  system  of  combined  literary  and  !"  '®'?*^  *"* 
separate   religious   instruction.      But   before   the   issue   of  the   commission,    he  was  ligious  iustruc- 
induced  to  admit  into  his  plan  as  much  combined  religious  instruction  as  the  Com-  ^^^^^ 
missioners    might  be   unanimous   in   accepting.       Under    this   saiiction  three   books 
of  combined    religious    instruction  were    adopted,    and    unanimously    approved   by 
the   original   Commissioners    for   use   in    National    schools    at   the    time   of  general 
literary  and  moral  instruction.     These  books  were,  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Sacicd 
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1853.       Poetry,  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.    The  Lessons  had  been  altered 
— '        by  Mr.  Carlile  fi-om  a  work  by  Archbishop  Whutely,  and  had  then  been  published 
by  the  Board.     Dr.  Whately's  work  in  its  original  shape,  containing  passages  to  which 
Archbishop  Murray  had  objected,  was  admitted  upon  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but 
not  published  by  the  Board,  and  in  that  shape  it  bore  the  title  of  "Evidences  of  the 
•  Truth  of  Christianity."       Further,  .Archbishop  Whately  wrote  a  work  called  '' Sequel 

to  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity;"  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versial matter,  and  Was  neither  published  nor  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Bo^,rd  it  has  bqen  geen  that  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  the  Inspectors,  under  instructions  from  the  Board,  recommended  the 
introduction  of  these  works  of  combined  religious  instruction  into  National  schools  ; 
but,  shortly  after  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  an  Inspector  was  reprimanded 
for  pressing  the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  in  a  school,  the  other  Inspectors  were 
directed  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  in  the  sixth  report,  for  1839,  the  Commissioners 
put  forth  a  statement  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

Eule  8  intro-         **  We  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extracts,  published  by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of 

4uced  in  1839    the  National  schools,  nor  would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  duiing  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction 

in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  them ;  in  such  case  we  should 

prohibit  the  use  of  them  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  parties  giving  it  might  use 

them  or  not  as  they  should  think  proper." 

This  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Eighth  Rule.  The  passage  quoted  formed  a  part 
of  the  report  for  1839,  but  as  a  rule  it  first  appears  in  the  code  of  1843,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  second  ^'  any "  before  "  children."  The  report  has  *'  any  school  attended 
by  any  children  whose  parents  object ;"  the  rule  ''  any  school  attended  by  children 
whose  parents  object;"  and  a  point  was  raised  upon  the  omission  of  the  second  ''any." 
The  Secretary^  states  the  circumstances  of  the  adoption  of  the  eighth  rule  : — 

AS  described  by       "  33.  Chairman, — Will  you  state  the  date  when  it  became  a  rule,  and  also  the  words  of  the  rule  ? — It  first 

Mr.  Cross.  appears  as  a  rule  of  the  Commissionei-s  in  the  report  for  1843,  which  was  not  published  till  1844.     Previously 

to  the  publication  of  the  report  in  1843,  a  committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  examine  the  rules  ;  they 

sat  several  days,  and  took  into  consideration  every  rule  seHatim  ;  no  discussion  took  place  at  the  committee 

with  reference  to  that  particular  rule. 

"  34.  Lord  McnUeagle  of  Brandon. — Who  were  present  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  names  of  all  the  members 
who  were  present ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  Mr.  Blake  was  one.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  not ; 
he  seldom  or  never  attended  committees. 

"  35.  Viscount  Ilutchhison. — Will  your  records  enable  you  to  state  who  were  present  at  the  committee  upon 
that  occasion  ? — Probably  the  minutes  of  the  Board  will  enable  me  to  give  this  information.  During  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  on  that  committee,  this  particular  rule,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  embodied 
in  the  general  code  of  regulations,  did  not  come  under  special  consideration  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  there  was 
any  discussion  upon  it.  The  rule  was  insei-ted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  rules,  aa  then  revised,  passed  the 
Board  and  were  printed.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  that  rule  is  expressed  ;  it  will  be  found  at 
paragraph  10,  page  243  : — *The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,  or  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to 
be  read  duiing  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them  except  at  the 
times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  gi>ing  it  may  use  these  books  or  not  as  they  think  proper.' " 

Mr.  Blake  It  is  material  to  observe  that  the  report  for  1839  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake,  who 

Sxttiieirt,     also  framed  the  eighth  rule  in  1843.     Mr.  Cross  says  :— 

"  83.  Earl  of  Derby. — By  whom  are  the  draft  reports  framed  ? — All  the  drafts  of  the  reports  were  prepared 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  Blake ;  but  after  his  death  it  has  devolved  upon  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  draw  up 
the  report,  principally  as  regards  the  educational  statistics.  And  then  any  special  passages  bearing  upon  im- 
portant points  are  written,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  by  the  resident  Commissioner.  The  rough 
draft  i-eports  are  sent  round,  when  finished,  to  the  Commissioners,  and  corrected  or  altered  by  them  before  they 
are  finally  passed. 

"  84.  Can  you  state  by  whom  that  paragraph  in  the  report  for  the  year  1839  was  framed  1 — I  cannot  hare 
any  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake  ;  he  used  to  write  all  the  reports  at  that  time. 

"85.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — But  the  report  was  sent  round  to  all  the  Commissioners  after  it  had 
been  so  prepared  by  Mr.  Blake? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  usual  practice  was 
followed. 

"  86.  And  it  met  with  their  unanimous  approval  ? — I  did  not,  at  the  time,  hear  any  dissent  from  it. 

"  87.  Earl  of  Horrowhy. — Is  the  report  discussed  at  the  Board  ? — It  is  usually. 

"  88.  But  you  think  that  that  report  was  not  discussed  1 — What  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  is  this, 
that  the  report  itself  was  before  the  Commissioners,  and  it  might  have  led  to  general  discussion  ;  but  there  was 
no  discussion,  that  I  can  recollect,  with  regard  to  that  particular  paragraph, 
the  Rule  8,  "  Lord  Bishop  of  Oaaory. — ^As  Mr.  Blake  was  the  peraon  who  framed  the  rule  afterwards,  do  not  you  think 

that  the  rule  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  paragraph  in  the  report? — Certainly,  according  to  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  words." 

Mr.  Blake  also  drafted,  in  1840,  a  letter  which  is  accepted  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
report  of  1839  and  the  eighth  rule  of  1843.  Mr.  N.  L.  Tottenham  had  complained, 
under  date  27th  August,  1840,  that  an  Inspector,  in  consequence  of  some  objection  made 

*  Mr.  Cross,  before  Lords*  Committee  of  1854. 
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to  the  ''  Scripture  Extracts"  and  ''  Sacred  Poetry,"  directed  them  not  to  be  used  during      1860* 
the  hours  of  secular  instruction.     The  Board  replied  in  the  following  terms : —  — 

"  Sib — ^We  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  respecting  the  and  the  letter 
use  of  ihe  *  Scripture  Extracts '  and  *  Sacred  Poetry '  in  National  schools.      In  reply,  we  are  directed  to  *<>  Mr.  Totten- 
state  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist   upon   having   them    read   by  any  children  whose  parents  or     "** 
guardians  object  to  theqi,  nor  can  they  sanction  any  compulsion  for  the  purpose.     But  the  patrons  of  any 
school  who  think  proper  may  have  them  read  on  the  opening  or  immediately  before  the  closing  of  the  school, 
provided  no  children  shall  be  required  then  to  attend  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or  giuirdians." 


**  77.  Lord  Ardroesmi, — ^You  have  stated  that  the  draft  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Tottenham  upon  that  occasion 
was  in  Mr.  Blake*s  own  handwriting  ? — On  referring  to  the  original  letter,  which  I  have,  I  found  that  tiie 
answer  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  it  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  records  of  tiie  office."' 

Since  the  same  Comntiissioner  unquestionably  wrote  the  report  of  1839,  the  letter  of 
1840,  and  the  rule  of  1843,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  meaning  of  the 
three  documents  is  identical,  and  to  read  what  may  be  obscure  in  the  rule  or  letter  by 
the  light  of  the  clear  declarations  of  the  report.  Among  the  Commissionei-s,  however, 
in  1852-3  a  serious  diflTerence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  rule. 

In  1849,  when  the  district  model  school  at  Clonmel  was  opened  under  the  exclusive  Books  of  com- 
control  of  the  Board,  the  two  Head  Inspectors  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preUminaiy  JjJ^^JH^ 
arrangements  ascertained  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  intended  scholars  xa^  in  cion- 
would  object  to  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  Christian  Evidences.*    Acting,  therefore,  J^oX^^ 
upon  the  eighth  rule,  they  did  not  insist  on  the  introduction  of  these  works  into  the 
model  school,   but  prohibited   the   use   of  them   except  at  the   times   of  religious 
instruction.     The  fact  was  known  to  two  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Macdonnell  and  Mr. 
O'Ferrall,  who  attended  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school ;  but  Archbishop  Whately 
learned  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1852,  and  immediately  protested.     His 
Grace  says : — ^ 

"  1  was  so  indignant  at  the  irregular  usurpation  of  authority  that  had  taken  place,  that  I  did  not  even  wait  Xrchbishoii 
till  XDj  return  to  Dublin,  but  I  wrote  oflf  instantly,  the  very  same  hour  in  which  I  ascertained  the  fact,  a  letter  Whately 
to  the  Board  to  complain  of  this  unauthorized  departure  from  our  rules,  and  to  ask  how  it  could  possibly  have  discovere 
taken  place  without  a  r^ilar  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  at  a  special  meeting  summoned  for  the 
express  purpose.     I  wrote,  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  step  which  had 
been  taken,  but  merely  speaking  of  gross  usurpation  of  authority  which  had  taken  place. 

"  lOrfO.  Lord  Ardrossan, — Will  you  state  the  terms  in  which  you  wrote  upon  that  occasion  1 — The  passage  in 
the  letter  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  my  address. 

"  The  same  is  read,  as  follows : —  "1st  July,  1852. 

"  Visited  Clonmel  model  school I  find  that  all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used  «nd  protests. 

— ^the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Chiistianity'  being  excluded.  It  appears  to  me 
most  important  that  in  all  the  schools  of  which  we  are  tlie  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  all  our  books  should 
be  read.  The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not  being  done  is,  either  that  we  are  insincere  in 
recommending  books  which  we  prove  by  our  conduct  we  do  not  thiuk  well  of,  or  else  that  we  suffer  this  or  that 
person  to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  this,  and  very  impleasantly. 
We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a  book  he  does  not  like,  or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by 
us)  which  he  does  like  ;  and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  we  are  patrons. 

«  Rd.  Dublin.'* 

Baron  Greene,  who  had  joined  the  Board  in  1838,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne,  who 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  upon  16th  June,  1852,  supported  the  view  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  that  ^'  the  model  schools  being  schools  of  which  the  Board  itself  was  the  patron, 
all  the  Bk)ard*s  books  were  to  be  used  in  them  as  a  thing  of  course,  or  else  they  could 
not  Jiave  answered  the  purpose  of  model  schools.  They  wei-e  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
a  fac-simile  of  the  central  model  school,  in  which  every  book  was  used  that  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board."  Hereupon  arose  two  fundamentel  questions  which  might  never 
have  been  mooted  had  not  the  Board  taken  upon  itself  the  management  of  schools. 
The  first  question  related  to  the  eighth  rule,  by  the  Uteral  meaning  of  which  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  any  children  who  objected  to  the  Board's  books  of  combined  religious 
instruction  might  exclude  them  from  school  during  the  time  of  general  instruction ;  and 
the  second  question,  on  the  other  side,  raised  doubts  about  the  sanction  under  which 
the  Board's  Dooks  of  combined  religious  instruction  had  been  adopted.  Lord  Grey's 
Govenunent  had  permitted  the  introduction  of  such  books,  as  an  experiment,  and  upon 
the  condition  that  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  approving  them.  The  approval 
of  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  the  two  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  original 
Commission  may  be  assumed.  But  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  six  Roman  CathoUc  Commissioners  who  were  far  from  ^  unanimous  in  approving  the 
books  of  combined  religious  instruction.  Master  Murphy*  emphatically  condemned 
them : — 

"  8838.  Chairman^ — Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  recent  exclusion  of  the  *  Christian  Evidences/  and 
the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  *? — I  moved  the  exclusion  of  them. 


Baron  Greene 
and  Chancellor 
Blackburne 
support  hiin. 


Questions  as  to 
meaning  of 
Rule  VI II., 


and  approval 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


MasterMuqiliy 
condemns 
''  Christian 
Evidences** 


^  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 
I. 


«  Ilnd.  q.  2294. 


«  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 


^Ibid. 
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1859. 


as  essentially 

Protestaut, 


explains 
Archbishop 
Murray's  sanc- 
tion, 


complains  of 

Archbishop 

Whately's 


-  '*  8839.  On  what  grounds  1 — ^I  moved  the  exclusion  of  the  *  Christian  Evidences '  (Parker's  book),  beoauae  I- 
considered  much  of  tibat  book  quite  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  and  doctrine  in  essential  matters,  and  I  hai 
ascertained  that  such  was  the  almost  \miversaJ,  if  not  the  imiversal  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,* 
and  the  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland. 

"  8840.  Did  your  wish  to  exclude  that  book  arise  from  any  new  circumstances  which  had  artaen,  or  did  ytm 
regret  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced? — I  regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced ;  my  attenUon  was 
drawn  to  it  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  stated  to  me  that  it  was  a  most  objectionable  book,  and 
entirely  subversive  of  Catholic  teaching  and  faith.  I  then  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and,  having  applied  my 
own  judgment  to  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  book  of  that  character.  I  therefore  thought  that  its 
introduction  or  continuance  was  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Board,  as  previously  avowed,  and  as 
announced  in  their  reports,  and  that  it  was  not  right  towards  Catholics,  or  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
bedy  i^hose  children  were  taught  in  the  schools,  to  permit  such  a  book  to  appear  upon  the  list  of  books 
leoommended  by  a  body  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  some  were  Roman  Catholics. 

"8841,  Did  you  consider  it  a  variation  from  the  reoonmiendation  of  the  Commission  in  1828? — I  did, 
certainly}  in  the  9th  Report,  page  186,  I  find  this  passage:  *The  public  money  which  the  Board  has  to 
administer,  is  taken  from  persons  of  all  communions,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Boaixl  is  required  only  for  books 
to  be  used  in  the  instruction  which  persons  of  different  religious  denominations  are  to  receive  together.  It 
appears  to  be  a  recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  not  an  objecticHi  to  it,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  give  its 
sanction  to  any  books  to  be  used  for  the  instruction,  in  common,  of  persons  of  different  communions,  which 
would  enforce  the  religious  views  of  some,  in  opposition  to  those  of  others.*  In  the  11th  Report,  page  266, 
they  say,  '  We  venture  to  express  our  imanimous  opinion,  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unexception- 
ably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country  unless  it  be  explicitly 
avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb 
the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.'  I  may  say  that  a  Presbyterian  member 
of  the  Board,  upon  discussions  on  fwmer  occasions,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  which  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  this  book,  stated  distinctly  his  opinion  that  the  book  in  question  was  an  essentially  Protestant 
book.  Being  therefore  an  essentially  Protestant  book,  I  considered  that  its  \ise  in  the  schools  during  any 
period  of  combined  instruction,  would  be  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  Board,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  *  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.' 

"  8842.  Lord  Ardroaacm, — How  do  you  account  for  Archbishop  Murray  having  approved  of  and  sanctioned 
that  book  1 — I  cannot  find  any  trace  whatever  of  Dr.  Murray  having  approved  of  or  sanctioned  that  book ;  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  te  discover,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  or  sanction  that  book.  That  book,  in  its  present  shape,  or  something  very  near  it,  was  originally  proposed 
as  a  book  to  be  used  by  tlie  Board,  in  combined  instruction.  It  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Murray,  mainly  on 
accoimt,  as  I  believe,  of  the  two  first  chapters  in  it.  It  was  then  submitted  to  him  for  revision,  and  he  procured 
those  passages  to  be  expunged,  and  the  name  of  the  book  changed,  and  called  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truths  of 
Christianity.'  This  latter  book,  which  was  adopted  and  published  by  the  Board,  excludes,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  aU  the  objectionable  matter  which  appeared  in  the  other  book.  This  being  the  case,  I 
afterwards  endeavour^  to  ascertain  how  far  it  appeared  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  from  anything  I 
could  hear  from  other  quarters,  that  Dr.  Murray  had  approved  of  what  would  appear  to  me,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  to  be  a  strange  recommendation,  namely,  that  this  book  from  which  he  had  those 
passages  deliberately  expimged,  should  be  adopted,  and  put  upon  the  list  of  recommended  books.  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  direct  approval  on  his  part.  The  drafts  of  reports,  without  any  appendix,  are  first  submitted 
to  each  Commissioner,  they  are  then  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board ;  when  approved  of  they  are 
published,  with  an  appendix  to  each,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  resident  Commissioner,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretaries.  In  the  body  of  any  of  the  published  reports,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
Pai'ker's  edition  as  a  recommended  book  ;  and  I  have  never  found,  nor  can  I  ascertain  that  Dr.  Murray  ever 
approved  of  the  recommendation,  or  re-introduction  of  a  book,  as  a  secondary  book,  to  which  he  objected 
originaUy  as  a  primary  book.  I  understand  it  was  represented  to  the  Board,  on  the  occasion  when  that 
book  was  introduced  (on  which  occasion  it  appears  Dr.  Murray  was  not  present),  that  Protestants  might  wish 
to  use  Parker's  edition  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  upon  that  ground,  the  strange  anomaly  was  introduced  of 
having  two  essentially  different  editions  of  the  same  book,  one  of  which  was  deemed  objectionable,  and  had 
been  already  objected  to  appearing  upon  the  lists  of  the  Board. 

"  8843.  Was  not  Dr.  Murray  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  did  not  he  take  great 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

"  8844.  How  could  this  book  have  been  constantly  recommended  in  reporte  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
without  his  approval  ? — There  is  no  direct  approval  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  the  inference,  no  doubt,  existe, 
that  he  may  hiive  seen  this  in  the  list  of  recommended  books,  if  he  read  all  the  appendices  to  the  reports.  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

"  8845.  Lord  Bishop  of  Osaory. — For  what  purpose  do  you  think  Dr.  Murray  had  certain  passages  expunged ; 
was  it  to  render  the  book  fit  for  the  education  of  Pretestants,  or  fit  for  use  in  common  education  ^Fit  for 
use  in  common  education. 

'*  8846.  After  those  passages  were  expunged  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  regarded  it  as  unobjectionable  for 
common  education  % — Certainly  ;  but  I  have  been  hitherto  dealing  with  Parker's  edition.  The  Lessons  on 
the  Truth  of  Christianity  are  quite  a  different  book.  When  the  objectionable  chapters  and  passages  referred  to 
were  expunged,  I  believe  Dr.  Murray  considered  the  book  so  altered  as  one  fit  for  use  in  common 
education. 

"  8847.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  book  published  by  Parker  underwent  certain  modifications,  in  order  to 
remove  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Murray  ? — I  never  heard  so ;  I  was  asked  in  a  previous  question  whether 
there  had  been  any  newly  discovered  matter,  which  led  me  afterwards  to  object  to  Parker's  edition  being 
included  among  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Board.  My  answer  is  this  :  It  appears  that  after  Parker's 
edition  had  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Board,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  published 
another  book,  called  *  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  being  a  sequel  to  the  Lessons 
on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  author.'  I  have  examined  the  second  part  of  that  book,  and  I  can 
confidently  state  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tenet,  doctrine,  or  institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  is  not  broadly  condemned  in  it ;  for  example,  the  imity  of  the  Church  ;  the  infallibility  of  the  Church ; 
the  universality  of  the  Church ;  the  sacrament  in  one  kind ;  the  distribution  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Apostolical 
succession  ;  what  is  there  called  Saint-worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
fession and  absolution,  called  the  power  of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins ;  death-bed  salvation  ;  tiadition  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures ;  prayers  for  the  dead ;  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  denial  of  the 
right  to  exercise  private  judgment;  and  various  other  matters :  all  of  which  are  stnmgly  commented  on  and 
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denounced  in  this  book;  a  book  purporting  to  bo  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidenoes,  by  the  same        1859. 

.  author,  which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  amongst  whom  were  five  

RonuuQ  Catholics.  Although  it  may  have  been,  and  I  beHeve  was  done  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  atnd 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  publish  such  a  book  for  Protestants,  yet 
when  the  Board  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  *  Christian  Evidences,'  I  considered  that  it  would  have  been  fairer 
to  the  Board,  and  particularly  to  its  Roman  Catholic  members,  not  to  have  given  this  new  publication  the 
title  of  a  sequel  to  those  evidences.  Further,  it  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  very  copy  of  Parker^s  edition, 
whidi  I  received  when  I  became  a  Commissioner,  and  similar  copies  of  which  had  been  circidated  thn)ugh  all 
the  schools,  that  the  *  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons 
on  the  Christian  Evidences,'  by  the  same  author,  are  advertised 

"  8848.  Lord  Manieagle  of  Brandon. — ^The  objection  you  raise  to  the  title  is  as  connecting  it  with  books 
already  approved  of  by  the  Board  ? — ^Yes. 

**  8849.  Chairjuan, — Are  your  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book  in  schools  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
objections  ? — Certainly  not ;  my  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book  are  of  course  Roman  Catholic  objections,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  doctrines  in  it;  but  my  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
book,  namely  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,*  are  these :  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  that  gutes  hia  ob- 
such  a  book  is  suited  to  the  age,  or  to  the  acquirements  of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  jectioiiB, 
National  schools.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  stated  by  Archbishop  Whately  himself,  in  the  advertisement  to 
Parker's  edition,  that  if  it  gets  a  fair  trial,  tliat  is,  if  it  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a  competent  instructor,  ani 
on  such  as  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  well-conducted  school,  where  the  business  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
learning  of  words  by  rote,  the  most  complete  success  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  My  opinion  certainly 
is  this — ^that  there  are  very  few  of  the  National  teachers  who  are,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  persons 
of  their  description,  with  their  small  salaries  and  previous  education,  could  be  competent  to  teach  a  book  of 
that  kind ;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  of  the  children,  I  consider  it  perfectly  plain  that  the 
teachers  ought  to  have  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  can  be  expected  from  the  mere  circumstances  of 
l^eir  reading  that  book  with  the  children,  in  order  to  make  them  competent  to  teach  it  usefully  and  safely. 
In  page  70  of  this  book,  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
internal  evidence  requires  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  reflection,  as  well  as  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  for  any  man  to  take  it  in  properly  ;  I  consider  that  this  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
-  whole  subject  of  that  book,  and  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  teachers  who  might  be  appointed  to  teach  it  possess 
that  knowledge,  or  that  experience  of  the  world,  that  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  or  that  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  its  principles  which  woidd  enable  them  to  teach  that  book 
safely. 

"  8850.  Lord  MorUeagle  of  Brandon. — ^Would  the  objections  which  you  have  so  dearly  stated  to  be  applicable, 
in  your  judgment,  to  those  books  as  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  common 
instruction,  equally  apply  in  your  opinion  to  corresponding  books  of  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  kind  ] — 
Most  assuredly. 

"  8851.  You  would  apply  strictly  the  same  rule,  of  which  you  have  advocated  the  application  here  in  the 
case  of  Protestant  books,  to  Roman  Catholic  books  of  a  similar  kind  1 — Just  as  strictly. 

"  8852.  Chairman, — Do  you  believe  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  book  referred  to,  are 
generally  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 'I — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  ;  I  which  are  gcne- 
never  spoke  to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or  layman  upon  the  subject  who  did  not  condemn  the  *  Lessons  ral  among 
on  Christian  Evidenca'  Catholics. 

"8853.  How  do  you  account  for  its  having  so  long  remained  on  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ] — 
The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  it  is  this  :  I  was  mysf^lf  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  allow 
it  to  remain,  provided  the  8th  Rule  had  not  been  interfered  with ;  I  consider  that  the  8th  Rule  operated  as  a  who  relied  on 
practical  exclusion  of  that  book  ;  if  any  child  or  children  objected  to  it,  it  would  be  relegated  to  the  time  of  R«l«  VIII.  for 
sepai'ate  religious  instruction.      When  with  pain  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  step  I  did,  namely,  to  move  the  P^'^tection, 
exclusion  of  those  books,  I  stated  that  I  was  quite  ready  not  to  do  so,  provided  things  were  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  were,  and  no  attempt  were  made  to  alter  the  8th  Rule,  which  Koman  Catholics  had  always  regarded, 
and  which  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Murray  himSelf  regaixied  as  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of 
the  book. 

"  8854.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  what  appeared  to  be  the  literal  construction  of 
the  8th  Rule  was  carried  into  effect  1 — I  can.  In  the'toiinute  of  the  Board  on  the  20th  of  March,  1851,  which 
was  adopted  before  I  joined  the  Board,  there  is  the  following  : — *  Read  letter  4  D.  34,  Kilbride  National  School,  as  explaned 
county  of  Dublin.  Copy  of  Board's  rules  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Duffy,  and  that  his  attention  be  directed  to  eighth  by  Board, 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  respecting  use  of  Scripture  lessons,  from  which  he  will  find  that,  if  the  parent 
or  guardian  (by  which  is  meant  the  legal  or  natural  guardian  of  any  pupil)  object  to  the  reading  of  these  hpoks 
during  the  time  for  secular  instruction,,  the  use  of  them  must  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  Also,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  rule,  and  the  Commissioners  trust  it  will  be  strictly 
: observed'  I  find  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  that 
'  minute  was  made,  he  always  taking  the  chair  when  present  The  letter  written,  in  pursuance  of  that  minute, 
bears  date  the  25th  March,  and  is  as  follows  : — *  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  has 
been  called  to  tiie  observation,  dated  the  4th  October  last,  made  in  the  report  book  of  the  Kilbride  National 
School  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Duffy,  and  to  your  remarks  thereon,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Board  by 
tlie  Ina5)ector  of  the  district  The  Commissioners  direct  us  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  their  i-ules, 
and  to  remind  you  that,  according  to  Regulation  8,  Section  II.,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  object  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture  lessons  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  the  use  of  the  book  must 
be  limited  to  the  period  allotted  for  religious  instruction.  The  Commissioners  trust  that  the  rule  will  be  stricUy 
observed  in  Kilbride  National  School.  We  are  to  observe,  that  by  the  word  "  guardians,"  the  Commissioners 
mean  to  imply  the  natural  or  legal  guardians  of  the  children.  "We  enclose  a  note  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
at  his  Gi-aoe's  request     We  are,  Maurice  Cross,  Jahes  Kelly,  Secretariea' 

"  8855.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  note  which  was  enclosed  1 — No,  it  was  a  letter  written  by  the  Archbishop. 

"  8856.  Is  not  that  resolution  of  the  Board  totally  at  variance  with  the  answer  given  to  Mr.  Tottenham  in 
18401— It  is. 

"  8857.  How  do  you  account  for  that  vai-iance  % — ^That  was  a  letter  of  which  scarcely  any  Commissioner  at 
the  Board  was  aware.     Dr.  Henry  who  has  so  long  been  a  Commissioner,  upon  that  letter  being  read,  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.    In  the  sixth  Report  of  the  Board,  bearing  date,  April  1840,  the  following 
passage  occurs  :  *  We  should  also  state  that  we,  by  no  means,  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extracts,  published   and  repudiates 
by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  ^^^  better  to 
secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school,  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  olyeofced  to      ^'    ^^^^  **" 
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19B^,        them.     In  such  oase,  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the 

persons  giving  it,  might  use  them  or  not,  as  they  should  think  proper.'    The  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  bears  date 

the  7th  September,  1840,  about  five  months  after  this  published  report  of  the  Board,  and,  with  the  principle  pf 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent.  I  find,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  same  principle  is  announced 
and  carried  out  in  aU  the  reports  down  to  the  year  1845,  being  all  that  I  have  in  town,  namely,  that  such 
books,  when  objected  to,  should  always  go  to  the  time  of  religious  instruction.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenhajn, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  seemed  to  me,  and  certainly  to  us  generally  at  the  Board,  to  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  Sixth  Report,  and  with  what  was  held  out  to  the  public  in  that  report  as  being  the  rule  of  the 
Board  in  reference  to  such  books. 

"  8868.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — ^Are  you  aware  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  was  prepared  upon  a 
minute  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  also  the  framer  of  the  8th  rule  1 — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

"  8859.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oasory. — With  respect  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  having  being  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  is  not  it  the  case,  that  that  letter  which  you  have  now  read  becatae  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  at  a  later  period  1 — Certainly. 

"  8860.  During  all  those  discussions  it  was  unknown  for  a  still  longer  period  than  the  other  ? — It  was  unknown  ; 
and  when  I  was  first  asked  whether  I  knew  of  anything  giving  a  consmiction  of  the  rule,  I  was  imable  to  saj 
I  did,  but  afterwards,  both  those  two  documents  were  *  disinterred,'  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

"  8861.  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Stopford  on  the  subject  of  the  8th  rule,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  1 — I  have  ;  in  that  letter  it  is  stated  that  the  8th  rule,  as 
there  explained,  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Board. 

"8862.  It  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  some  persons  have  put  a  difierent  construction  on  the  8th  rule  ;  can 
w  contrary  to  you  state  whether  the  literal  construction  which  you  yourself  adopted,  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  rule 
!!#^\j^fT'*^  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  % — Yes,  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Board. 

"  8863.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — ^Viewing  it  as  a  question  of  the  construction  of  a  legal  document, 
could  you  yourself  feel  any  doubt  as  to  what  construction  you  would  give  to  the  rulel — ^No." 

In  1850  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  already  objected  to  the  use  of  the  '^  Lessons  on 
the  Truth  of  Christianity"  in  the  National  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children 
within  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  had  remonstrated  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  in  their  reply  urge  the  power  to  exclude  the  book  conferred  by  Rule  VIII. 
upon  any  parents  or  guardians  who  object  to  it.  The  secretary  produced  this 
correspondence  in  1854  : — 

"  8537.  Chairman, — Have  you  any  papers  to  deliver  in  to  the  committee? — I  was  requested  on  the  last  day 
I  was  before  the  committee  to  produce  the  correspondence  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Haly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Athy,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity'  in  the  Ballysax  school  The  first  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly  was  dated  the  13th  of 
February,  1850  :— 

"  *  Gentlemen, — On  visiting  the  National  school  of  Ballysax,  county  of  Kildare,  some  time  ago,  I  found  a 
small  tract,  entitled  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools.  A  perusal  of  that  little  work  has  left  on  my  mind  a  strong 
impression,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  safe  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  attending  the  National 
schools,  inasmuch  as  I  consider  it  much  better  calculated  to  raise  doubts  on  most  important  doctrinal  subjects 
in  minds  where  no  doubts  before  existed,  than  to  impress  and  strengthen  their  conviction  ;  and  who  does  not 
know  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  raise  a  doubt  than  to  answer  it  1  If  this  observation  be  true  as  regards  the 
learned,  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to  those  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  so  lunited,  and  who  do 
not  possess  the  external  or  internal  aids  which  are  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  the  perusal  of  the 
work  under  consideration  is  calculated,  in  my  judgment,  to  present  to  their  minds.  These  being  my  impres- 
sions, and  without  entering  into  any  further  review  of  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  I  b^  most 
respectfidly  and  earnestly  to  request  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  give  directions  to  have  it 
removed  from  all  the  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

"  *  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

"  *  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"*F.  Halt.' 


of  Rale  VIII. 


Bishop  Halj*! 
remonstrance 
in  1850 


against 
Archbishop 
Whately's 
Ix»8ons 


is  met  by  refer- 
ence to  Rule 
VIII., 


"  This  letter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  a  copy  of  the 
following  minute  was  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  Bishop  Haly  : — 

"  *  My  Lord, — ^We  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  stating  your  objections  to  the  use  of  the  'Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity '  in  the  National  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  We  are  directed,  in  reply,  to 
inform  your  lordship  that,  as  is  set  forth  in  Rule  XL  of  section  2,  the  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners is  not  compulsory ;  it  is,  therefore,  optional  with  the  managers  of  the  schools  whether  the  book  in 
question  shall  be  read  by  the  pupils  or  not.  And  we  are  further  to  observe  that,  even  though  the  manager 
should  approve  of  the  book,  yet  if  any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  shall  object  to  the  use  of  it, 
it  will  then  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  Rule  VIIL,  section  2,  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Lessona 
We  enclose  a  copy  of  the  mles  of  the  Board,  and  are  to  request  your  lordship's  attention  to  those  r^ulations 
to  which  we  have  referred.' 

"  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  James  Frew. 

"  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly  replied  to  the  letter  which  I  have  read,  as  follows ;  and  it  was  dated  the  24th 
of  April,  1850:— 

" '  Oentleken, — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  in  reference  to  the  Ballysax  National  school.  I  have  indeed  been  veiy 
constantly  employed,  and  during  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  spent  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  time 
at  home.  Having  already  stated  my  objection  to  the  tract,  entitled  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,* 
being  used  in  the  schools  frequented  by  the  Catholic  children  of  this  diocese,  I  shall  forbear  entering  upon  the 
subject  again,  or  commenting  on  your  letter  to  me,  further- than  to  say  that  I  had  hoped  that  my  remonstrance 
would  have  been  differently  received  by  the  Board,  as  I  have  never  shown  myself  disposed  upon  any  occasion 
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to  be  unneoonatrily  captious  upon  the  subject  of  its  regulations.     Anxious  as  I  have  always  been  to  co-operate        IBS&m 
in  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  good  faith  with  the  €k)vemment  of  the  country,  as  represented  by  the  Board  of 


Itilsio 


Eiducation,  yet  I  cannot  conscientiously  allow  that  feeling  to  prevail  with  me  so  feur  as  to  sanction  theological  which : 
tracts^  unsuited  to  l^e  age  and  capacity  of  children,  being  placed  in  their  hands,  under  pretence  of  imparting  n^f^  ^* 
secular  education  ;  to  which  I  had  always  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  confine  its  attention.  The  ^* 
course  which  my  duty  will  oblige  me  to  adopt  in  reference  to  those  schools,  in  which  only  the  book  in  question 
is  used,  would  be  more  painful  to  me,  had  I  not  become  recently  aware  that  the  rules  of  your  Board,  now 
applicable  to  what  you  term  non-vested  schools,  afford,  under  Protestant  patrons,  such  fEtcilities  for  proselytism 
as  to  raider  them  unsafe  for  Catholic  children  to  resort  to.  In  this  light  you  are  yourselves,  I  believe,  aware 
that  these  rules  are  now  regarded  by  many  Protestant  clergymen  who,  after  so  many  years  opposition,  are  now 
joining  your  Board.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  give  expression  to  my  surprise  and  regret  that,  apparently 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  extension  of  your  system,  you  should  have  broken  faith  with  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  the  Board,  and  justified  to  our  Catholic  population  the  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  they  regard 
any  act  of  the  Government,  which,  with  the  apparent  design  of  benefiting  them,  interferes  with  their  education 
in  religion. 

**  *1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

"  *  Your  faithful  servant^ 

'*'F.  Halt.'" 

Dean  Meyler  told  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  highly  opinion  of 
disapproved  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  and  would  have  on  that  account  J**^*  ^^^^^ 
condemned  the  National  system,  but  for  the  protection  aflforded  by  Rule  VIII.  to  the  b/niiln*^^** 
Boman  Catholic  children: —  Mej-ier. 

"  2090.  Chairman, — Did  the  Pope  express  any  particular  disapproval  of  the  *  Xessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  f — ^He  so  highly  disapproved  of  that  book  that  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
make  him  give  his  disapprobation  to  the  whole  system,  till  it  was  fully  explained  by  the  interference  of  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  and  the  clergymen  who  were  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  that  the  books  could  not  affect  or  inter- 
fere with  the  Catholic  children,  as  they  were  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  them. 

"  2095.  Lord  Ardrossan. — ^You  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  book  I  have  just  alluded  to  from  the  list  of 
books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  1 — On  the  late  occasion  I  did. 

"  2096.  On  the  ground  that  you  considered  it  to  savour  of  sectarianism  % — I  considered  it  wonse  than  mere 
sectarianism,  in  my  idea  of  it ;  I  objected  to  the  book  principally  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  guard  which 
was  placed  between  the  book  and  the  Catholic  children  ;  I  certamly  would  not  have  objected  to  the  book  if  that 
rule  of  protection  remained.  I  thought  it  a  very  fair  book  for  Protestants  to  read,  as  it  contained  their  prin- 
ciples in  a  very  decided  and  candid  manner. 

"  2169.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Do  you  or  not  approve  of  the  interpretation  which  has  recentiy  been  put 
upon  the  8th  Bule,  namely,  that  the  objection  of  a  child  should  have  that  eflTect  % — I  approve  of  it  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  the  children  from  the  book. 

"2160.  Lord  Monieagle  of  Brandon. — Are  you  to  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  8th  Rule,  which  enabled  one  single  child  to  put  a  veto  upon  the  book,  and  exclude  it  from  the  use  of  all 
the  children  of  the  school  1—  I  think  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  nde ;  I  think  there  was  no  other  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  it ;  I  approve  of  that,  therefore,  so  far  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  children  from 
the  book." 

The  events  which  followed  Archbishop  Whately's  protest  are  described  by  Mr. 
Blackbume : — 

"  874.  Chairman, — ^What  steps  were  taken  in  consequence  of  that  protest  entered  by  the  Archbishop  ? —  ^  ->.   . . 
The  matter  underwent  very  considerable  discussion,  but  no  actual  proceeding  took  place ;  and  I  remember  gtates  mx^Md- 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  right  to  inquire  imder  what  circumstances  the  omission  of  those  books  had  taken  ingi  of  the 
place.     T^at  I  early  suggested  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  wiitten  report  upon  the  subject,  nor  do  I  ^of^rd 
think  the  subject  was  resumed,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  upon  the  Archbishop's  complaint,  until  the  month  of 
November  or  December  following ;  and  then,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  I  think  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1 
understood  that  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  made  aware  that  the  books  were  not  to  be  used,  and 
that  they  had  sanctioned  the  non-use  of  them ;  and  it  appeared  that,  during  the  three  years  that  this  model 
school  had  been  in  operation  there  were  regular  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  from  which,  if  they  had 
been  accurately  inspected,  it  would  have  appeared  that,  ab  initio,  neither  of  those  books  had  been  used  in  this 
school ;  and  it  was  imder  these  circumstances  that  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  875.  Will  you  state  what  the  purport  of  the  motion,  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  and  passed  by 
the  Board,  was  'i — I  have  here  the  wonis  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  and  passed  by 
the  Board.  I  had  myself  intimated  that  I  thought  there  should  be  some  act  of  the  Board  disapproving  of 
what  had  been  done  in  the  Clonmel  model  school ;  but  I  found  that  two  of  the  Commissioners  having  sanc- 
tioned the  omission,  and  the  Board  having  had,  if  not  actual,  what  we  call  in  law  constructive  notice  of  the 
non-use  of  the  books  for  so  many  years,  the  passing  of  any  resolution,  by  way  of  censiu'e,  would  not  have  been 
fair.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  acquiescence  upon  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  in  vain,  at  that  time,  either 
to  remedy  what  had  been  done,  or  to  censure  what  the  Board  had  acquiesced  in.  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  .  ...  . 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  proposed,  and  the  Board  approved  of,  the  following  resolution  : — *  The  Com-  {"rce  ^ 

missioners,  in  paragraph  8,  section  11,  of  their  rules,  declare  that  they  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Archbishop 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  l^ational  school ;  and  the  Whately's 
Commissioners,  having  fully  considered  the  memorandum  now  brought  before  them,  decline  to  direct  that  the  ^^^^ 
above  books  slmll  be  introduced  generally  in  all  their  district  model  schools.' 

"  876.  Were  you  present  when  that  resolution  was  passed  t — I  was. 

"  877.  Did  you  dissent  from  it  1 — I  did  not  dissent  from  it ;  I  have  already  stated  that  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  go  back  and  to  unsettie  what  haS  been  done. 

"  878.  Did  you  afterwards  move  a  resolution  to  the  eflTect  that  whenever  any  new  model  school  should  be  „ 
opened  it  should  be  a  subject  for  the  Board  to  consider  whether  these  religious  books  should  be  used  during  golaUon***  '** 
the  time  of  combined  education? — ^1  did ;  and  a  resolution  of  that  sort  was  passed  upon  my  motion  on  the  14th 
of  Januaiy,  1853. 
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X9S0. 


regarding  hse 
of  books  in 
Model  schoolis 


but  gives  iray 
to  Baron 
Greene,  . 


iirho  is  opposed 
bjrMr.Mwrphy, 


"  879.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  terms  of  that  resolution? — The  terms  of  that  resolution  are  these  : 
*  The  Board,  having  read  and  re-considered  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1862,  think  it  right  to 
declare  that  whenever  a  district  model  school  shall  be  opened,  the  Commissioners  will  themselves,  by  a  formal 
resolution,  decide  and  declare  whether  any  of  the  books  recommended  by  them  to  be  used  shall  be  used  therein 
or  not*  I  was  induced,  indeed  I  may  say  obliged,  to  propose  a  resolution  to  that  effect  by  the  position  in 
which  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  of  December  (Sir  Thomas  Redington's)  had  placed  tlie  Board.  For  by  the 
resolution  of  the  3rd  of  December  the  Board  declined  to  direct  that  the  above  books,  or  any  of  them,  shotdd  be 
read  generally  in  the  model  schools  ;  and  as  a  model  school  in  the  south  of  Ireland  was  just  then  about  to  be 
opened,  the  resolution  placed  the  Board  in  a  state  of  actual  inertness  upon  this  subject ;  it  became  necessary 
to  know  what  we  should  do  with  this  model  school ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  Board  possessed  the  right  to 
exclude  a  book  in  general  use  in  the  schools,  on  account  of  specisd  £Eiots  and  ciroumBtanoes  relating,  to  any  par^ 
ticular  school,  I  introduced  that  resolution  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  act  when  the  model  school  was 
about  to  open,  so  as  to  decide  whether  these  books  should  be  read  in  it  or  not,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  objections,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  this  there  should  be  an  exception  to  what  we 
considered  the  general  rule,  if  there  were  grounds  for  doing  so. 

"  880.  Was  the  school  to  which  you  allude  as  being  about  to  be  opened  the  school  at  Gormanstown  1 — ^Yes. 

"881.  On  that  occasion,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  did  you  move  that  these  religious  books 
should  be  used  in  that  school  ? — Yes. 

"  882.  But  that  resolution  was  not  carried  1 — ^That  resolution  was  moved  by  me  in  May,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn to  make  way  for  Baron  Greene's  motibn,  which  was  of  a  more  general  character,  and  which,  in  fact, 
was  a  substitution  for  mine,  which  I  then  withdrew. 

"  884.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  proceedings  which  took  place  subsequently  to  that  period  1 — 
After  the  i*esolution  of  the  14th  of  January  had  passed  we  had  an  intimation  that  the  Giormanstown  school 
was  ready  to  be  opened,  and  I  gave  notice  of  a  motion  that  the  three  religious  books  should  be  all  read  in  the 
school  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  (if  there  were  grounds  for  making  that  case  an  exception)  of  having  them 
brought  before  the  Board.  That  motion  of  mine  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  first,  that  the  three  books  should  be 
all  used  ;  and  the  second  was,  a  saving  of  the  right  of  any  parent  to  object  to  having  the  books,  or  any  of  them, 
read  by  his  child  or  children  in  the  school.  The  first  time  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the  latter  part  of 
that  proposed  resolution  as  objectionable  was  upon  my  showing  it  to  Mr.  James  O'Ferrall,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  I  was  surprised  that  he  pointed  it  out  as  objectionable,  for  I  thought  up  to  that  time  that 
that  principle  was  the  great  protection  against  the  compulsory  use  of  any  of  those  books.  His  objection  led  me 
to  examine  the  eighth  rule  (which  had  been  adverted  to  generally  in  Sir  Thomas  Redington's  motion)  moi-e 
particularly,  and  I  found  it  framed  with  singular  ambiguity.  The  original  eighth  rule  is  in  these  words  : — 
*  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  "  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'*  or 
"Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  **  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools  ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during 
the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object 
to  their  being  so  read ;  in  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious 
instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not  as  they  think  proper.'  I  confess  that,  upon 
the  first  reading  of  that  rule,  and  indeed  until  Mr.  O'Ferrall  made  an  objection  to  the  terms  of  my  motion,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  its  meaning  was  anything  but  to  excuse  a  child  from  the  reading  of  the  books 
objected  to.  But  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  language  of  the  rule,  in  consequence  of  that  objection,  I  found 
expressed  in  these  words,  *  in  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them.'  Now,  in  what  case?  In 
the  case  of  *  any  school  attended  by  childi^n  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.'  Does 
that  mean  in  case  all  the  parents  or  guardians  object  ?  That  con.struction  of  it  would  lead  to  this,  that  unless 
all  concurred  the  book  could  be  retained,  and  the  objection  would  go  for  nothing ;  it  would  he  followed  by  no 
prohibition.  Then  is  it  to  be  read  thus,  *  in  any  school  attended  by  children,  any  of  whose  parents  object'  ] 
The  consequence  of  that  would  be,  no  doubt,  that  not  only  would  the  child  be  excused,  but  the  book  would  be 
thrust  out  from  the  school,  and  the  children  who  were  willing  to  read  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  read  it  as 
part  of  their  school  instruction.  Between  those  two  constructions,  leading  to  those  consequences,  it  struck 
me,  and  it  strikes  me  still,  that  the  more  natural  one,  whatever  might  be  fiie  result,  woidd  be  to  give  to  the 
veto  of  the  parent  the  effect  of  excluding  the  book  altogether.  But  ambiguous  as  the  rule  was,  I  natui-ally 
inquired  how  it  had  been  acted  upon,  and  I  then  found  that  the  uniform  practice  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  rule  had  been  to  consider  that  the  child  objecting  was  exempted,  not  that  the  book  was  to  be 
excluded ;  and  I  therefore  adhered  to  the  terms  of  my  resolution,  which  was  that  the  three  books  should  be 
read,  reserving  to  the  parent  the  right  to  have  his  child  excused,  if  he  thought  proper  to  object  to  his  being 
insti*ucted  in  any  or  all  of  those  books  ;  and  so  the  matter  rested.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the  trans- 
action (I  cannot  give  the  exact  dates)  was  a  remonstrance  by  Archbishop  Cullen  against  my  motion,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Moore  O' Fen-all ;  Lord  St.  Germans  gave  me,  and 
gave  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  letter.  This  was  about  the  18th  or  20th  of 
March.  I  was  *  not  authorized  to  take  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  speak  as  to  its  contents  ;  but 
I  am  pretty  sure,  generally,  that  the  Archbishop's  book  of  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was  objected 
to,  and  that  my  motion,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  mere  exemption  of  the  child,  and  not  the  exclusion  of  the 
book,  was  characterized  as  an  innovation  upon  the  whole  system. 

"888.  Lord  Ardrossan, — ^I  understand  you  to  say,  that  though  you  might  have  felt  yourself  obliged,  if  asked 
to  put  a  literal  construction  upon  the  eighth  rule,  to  have  put  the  construction  which  is  now  put  upon  it,  yet 
that,  looking  to  all  that  had  passed  with  reference  to  it  previously,  you  woidd  not  have  put  that  construction 
on  it,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  1 — I  never  would  have  put  that  construction  upon  it ;  and  further,  I  consider 
that  power  to  be  so  totally  subversive  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Board,  that  if  it  had  been  practically 
carried  into  effect,  I  would  not  have  remained  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"890.  Will  you  explain  what  passed  with  respect  to  Baron  Greene's  motion  and  Mr.  Murphy's  amendments  ; 
and  further,  respecting  the  change  made  in  the  eighth  rule  1 — In  order  to  explain  Mr.  Murj)hy's  amendments, 
I  must  go  back  to  the  19th  of  March.  Mr.  Murphy  sent  to  Lord  St.  Germans  amendments  which  he  proposed 
to  move  to  my  resolution,  and  one  of  those  amendments  was,  that  no  teacher  in  a  school  should  be  obliged  to 
teach  any  of  those  books  of  which  he  disapproved.  I  had  several  meetings  with  Lord  St.  Germans  about  the 
19th  of  March ;  I  think  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  I,  at  different  times,  waited  upon  his  Excellency,  and 
we  were  all  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  matter  should  not  lead  to  any  schism ;  and  in  order  that  my  proposed 
motion  shoidd  be  put,  as  we  supposed,  above  exception,  it  was  proposed  and  agreed.  Lord  St.  Germans  concur- 
ring both  with  the  archbishop  and  me,  that  I  should  add  to  that  motion  a  clause,  that  whenever  an  objection 
was  made,  the  objection  should  have  the  effect  of  obliging  the  master  of  the  school  to  appropriate  a  peculiar 
portion  of  the  day,  either  immediately  after  the  usual  school  hours,  or  immediately  before  its  brewing  up,  for 
the  teaching  of  those  hooka 
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**  89L  Lord  MorUeagU  of  Braiid<m. — ^The  separate  hour  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  assign  to  the  reading        1863;^ 
of  those  hooks  was  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cat^ory  of  separate  religious  instruotion,  but  as  ^rrrs- 

belonging  to  the  category  of  mixed  moral  and  literary  instruction  i—Precisely. 

"  892.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oasory, — ^And  it  was  to  be  confined  altogether  to  the  reading  of  those  books? — ^Yes, 
to  the  reading  of  the  books  objected  ta  There  is  in  a  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  me  on  the  19th 
March,  1863,  iJiis  passage :  *  I  have  been  conversing  with  His  Excellency,  whom  I  fully  concur  witJi  in  thinking 
it  most  desirable  that  you  should  add  to  your  proposed  resolution,  that  the  books  in  question  shall  be  read  either 
before  the  banning  or  after  the  close  of  the  more  secular  instruction,  or  botL'  These  words  I  transcribed 
into  my  resolution.  This  was  a  vast  concession,  because  it  was  yielding  to  the  objection  by  saying,  that  if  the 
objection  is  made,  the  child  shall  be  removed  from  the  possibility  of  bemg  taught  the  book. 

"  893.  Earl  of  Derby. — ^The  result  of  it  was,  that  whereas  the  separate  religious  instruction  involved,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  separation  of  the  different  denominations,  this  description  of  instruction  involved,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  admissitxi  of  different  denominations,  but  with  permission  to  individuals  to  absent  themselves  from 
it  ?— Precisely. 

"  894.  That  which  was  the  rule  in  the  one  case  was  the  exception  in  the  other? — Just  so.  The  archbiflhop  He  amends  hi* 
further  writes,  '  This  would  completely  obviate  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  some  of  the  children's  motion, 
parents  objecting.'  And  Lord  St.  Germans*  letter  the  same  day  says,  *  The  archbishop  entirely  approves  of  the 
proposed  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  books  to  the  half  hour  which  immediately  precedes,  or  to  that  which 
immediately  follows  the  time  of  secular  instruction ;  and  he  thinks  that  it'  should  be  moved  by  you  rather  than 
by  any  other  Oomimissioner.'  Accordingly.  I  amended  my  notice,  and  my  motion  was  to  come  on  upon  the  1st 
of  April 

"  896.  Eaii  of  DesarL — ^What  has  been  generally  the  plan  with  regard  to  reading  those  religious  books  in 
the  combined  education ;  have  they  generally  been  read  eiliier  before  or  after  the  secular  portion  of  instruction? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer  what  the  practice  has  been,  but  I  should  thiok  that  at  this  time,  when  those  books 
were  used,  there  was  no  particular  hour  at  which  they  were  read  by  the  children,  but  that  i^ey  were  taught  in 
classes  in  the  order  which  was  most  convenient. 

"896.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  proceedings  which  took  place  with  respect 
to  your  motion  so  amended,  and  with  respect  to  Baron  Greene's  motion,  and  Master  Murphy's  amendment  and  meets  Mr. 
upon  it? — I  have  already  stated  that  my  motion  was  to  come  on  on  the  1st  of  April  I  received  a  letter  Murpfjy, 
fix>m  Lord  St.  Grermans,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  and  Master  Murphy  and  Sir  John  Young.  I  accordingly 
met  them  at  the  Castle,  I  think  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  and  there  was  a  very  long  communication — Mast^ 
Murphy,  acting,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  authority  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy,  and  as  authorized  to 
speak  their  sentiments ;  and  I  am  quite  positive  when  I  say  that  the  two  main  topics  upon  which  he  dwelt 
were — ^first,  the  construction  of  the  eighth  rule,  as  to  which  he  stated  that  the  clergy  of  his  communion  ' 

relied  upon  the  power  which  that  rule  in  ite  literal  construction  gave,  by  which  the  exclusion  of  a  book 
could  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of  a  single  veto  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  work 
entitled  *  Lessons  upon  the  Truth  of  Christianity.'  Now,  wiih  respect  to  that  book,  perhaps  your  lordships 
are  already  aware  that  there  are  two  editions  of  it.  The  one  edition  was  printed  and  published  by  the 
Board,  and  is  in  their  Parliamentary  Keturn  stated  to  be  amongst  the  books  printed  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
The  other  edition,  which  I  may  call  Parker's  edition,  and  is  entitled  *  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  ChiTS- 
tianity,'  is  in  the  same  list,  but  under  the  head  of  books  not  published  but  sanctioned  by  the  Board  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  to  undertake  to  detail  the  nature  of  Master  Murphy's  objections,  but  he  objected 
particularly  to  this  work  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  I  think  he  pointed  out  a  particular  part  of 
the  work  which  he  considered  objectionable.  I  had  had  very  little  experience  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  I  had  been  a  very  short  time  a  Commissioner.  'A  great  deal  of  what  he  said  I  heard  then  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  >vas  neither  prepared  to  answer  nor  to  controvert  it ;  but  Master  Murphy  most  fairly 
and  candidly,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  finding  that  in  some  particulars  he  might  have  misled  me  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  have  here :  the  letter  is  dated  the  2nd  of  April. 

"897.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  that  letter? — I  would  premise  that  just  at  that  time  a  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  motion,  I  think  for  some  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
House  of  Commona  The  subject  was  a  very  unpleasant  one  to  us  all ;  and  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  a  pretext  for  tiding  the  thing  over  for  a  month.  My  motion  was  accordingly, 
on  the  1st,  adjourned  for  a  month ;  and  on  the  day  after,  ^e  2nd  of  April,  I  got  this  letter  from  Master 
Murphy : — 

" '  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  yesterday,  Mr.  Cross  very  properly  brought  under  our  notice  two  important  who  explains 
documents,  bearing  out  the  construction  of  the  eighth  rule  contended  for  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  hw  opposition. 
Dublin.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  one,  and  the  substance  of  the  other.  The  original  draft  of  the  first  is  in 
Mr.  Blake's  handwriting ;  and  upon  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  both  the  only  Commissioners  present  were 
His  Grace,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Corballis.  I  deem  it  right  to  apprize  you  of  this  as  soon  as  possible  The 
reading  of  those  docimients  occasioned  much  surprise  to  every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Macdonnell,  who 
saw  them  before  the  meeting;  and  to  none  more  than  myself  Even  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  been  long  a 
member  of  the  Board,  says  he  never  heard  of  them.  It  would  appear  they  were  not  adverted  to  upon  the 
revision  of  the  rules  which  took  place  in  1848,  or  on  any  former  occasion;  and  I  can  say  for  myself  with 
perfect  truth,  that  imtil  yesterday  I  never  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  existence.  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  but  right  that  His  Excellency,  and  perhaps  Sir  J.  Young,  should  at  once  be  informed 
of  the  existence  of  those  documents.  This  I  should  do  myself,  did  I  consider  that  I  was  authorized  in  my 
position  to  intrude  further  upon  His  Excellency's  kindness,  apart  from  its  expediency.  I  will,  as  regards 
myself,  deem  it  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  so ;  and  further,  from  me  to  assure  His 
Excellency  that  I  was  until  yesterday  afternoon  wholly  ignorant  of  their  existence.  To  this  I  pledge  myself 
in  truth  and  honour '  (and  nobody  can  doubt  that  for  a  moment  after  that  assurance).  *  I  should,  moreover, 
mention  that  yesterday  I  for  the  first  time  ascertained  that  there  were  two  copies  of  the  "  Evidences  "  amongst 
iAie  books  furnished  by  the  Board — one  published  by  other  parties '  (that  is,  by  Parker),  *  and  put,  as  such 
books  are,  merely  on  the  recommended  list;  another  approved  of  and  published  by  the  Board  itself.  The 
former  was  the  only  one  I  saw,  and  upon  reference  to  it  you  will  find  it  does  contain  the  matter  to  which  I 
stated  my  objection.  The  latter,  which  was  revised  by  Dr.  Murray,  differs  materially  from  the  other.  I 
procured  it  at  the  Board  yesterday,  and,  upon  examining  it,  I  find  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  free  fix)m 
any  objection  I  have  ever  heard  urged  against  the  book,  except  one,  to  which  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
advert  on  last  Thursday.     This,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  the  one  you  read.'     (The  truth  is,  I  had  read  botL) 

«  « p.S. — I  greatly  fear  that  ikeae  documents,  inconsistent  with  the  ndes  as  published  in  every  report,  will 
not  raise  the  character  of  the  Board.' 

"  The  two  papers  which  Master  Murphy  copied  are,  I  believe,  both  before  the  Committee  already.     The  j 
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1863         following,  No.  1,  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  ftDm  Mr.  N.  L.  Tottenham,  dated  the  27th  of  August,  1840, 

*        complaining  that  an  Inspector,  in  consequence  of  some  objection  made  to  the  books  *  Scripture  Extracts  *  and 

^  Sacred  Poetry/  directed  them  not  to  be  used  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction.     The  reply  to  that 


was : 

« < 


Sir — We  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the  27ih  ultimo,  respecting  thd 
use  of  the  "  Scripture  Extracts  "  and  "  Sacred  Poetry  "  in  the  National  schools.  In  reply,  we  are  directed  to 
state  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  upon  having  them  read  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardiana 
object  to  them,  nor  can  they  sanction  any  compulsion  for  the  purpose.  But  the  patrons  of  any  school  who 
think  proper  may  have  them  read  on  the  opening  or  immediately  before  the  closing  of  the  school,  provided  no 
children  shall  be  required  then  to  attend  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or  guardians.* 

"  No.  2  is  a  minute  in  September,  1848.  This  is  an  abridgment,  not  a  full  note  of  it :  '  Patrons  of  anjr 
school  have  the  power  of  requiring  tjie  books  to  be  read.' 

" '  Nota — ^This  is  the  substance,  though  perhaps  not  the  very  words  of  this  minute.  And  a  letter  of  the 
23rd  September,  1843,  was  written  in  pursuance  of  this  minute,  but  its  effect  is  not  fully  explained  without 
reference  to  the  minute  itself*     I  suppose  Mr.  Cross  can  furnish  that ;  but  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it 

"  898.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — Were  those  minutes  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  time  % — I 
presume  they  were  ;  tJiey  were  regular  acts  of  the  Board. 

"899.  Lord  Ardrosaan, — ^What  happened  after  you  received  this  letter  from  Master  Murphy  1 — ^Mast^r 
Murphy  then,  or  a  little  before,  gave  notice  of  his  amendments  to  my  motion,  which  were  in  these  terms,  that 
both  copies  of  the  work,  that  published  by  Parker  and  the  work  published  by  the  Board,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  lists  of  the  Board. 

"  900.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  eventually  you  withdrew  your  motion  in  favour  of  Baron  Greene's  % — 
Your  lordship  will  remember  that  my  motion  was  limited  altogether/ to  books  to  be  used  in  the  Gormanstown 
s<thool.  There  was  no  written  rule  with  respect  to  the  books  to  be  used  in  model  schools ;  and  the  rule 
with  respect  to  them  was  rather  a  rule  by  implication  from  the  practice  in  other  schools  than  a  positive 
rule  of  the  Board.  In  fact,  there  was  no  written  rule  with  respect  to  books  to  be  used  in  model  schools  at  alL 
"901.  But  you  never  did  submit  your  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board? — ^There  never  was  a  vote 
taken  upon  it,  but  there  was  a  proceeding  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  minutes  of  the  Board  make 
any  reference  to  it,  but  I  can  undertake  positively  to  say  that  there  was  a  meeting  and  a  discussion  upon 
it  in  May.  It  consisted  of  three  parts : — ^that  the  three  books  should  be  read  in  the  school ;  that  this 
should  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  child  excused  from  reading  any  of  the  books 
to  which  he  thought  proper  to  object;  and  that,  where  any  objection  or  veto  was  interposed,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day,  eitJier  immediately  at  the  commencement  or  before  the  closing  of  the  school,  should 

be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.     I   made  this  motion   in   May. "It  had  been 

previously  intimated  by  the  Archbishop,  that  a  resolution  confin^  to  that  single  specific  school,  and  to 
the  particular  case  of  model  schools,  was  not  adapted  to  the  occasion  or  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  addressed  so  long  before  as  the  6th  of  April,  h«  had  suggested  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  motion,  and  I  withdrew  my  motion  to  make  way  for  Baron  Greene's,  whidb  was 
general  in  its  terms,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  with  technical  precision,  he  being  more 
Baron  Greene*8  ^^*ster  of  the  subject  than  any  of  us.  Baron  Greene's  motion  was  as  follows  : — '  Tlie  Commissioners  do  not 
motion.  insist  dn  the  Scripture  Extracts,  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read 

in  any  of  the  National  schools ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business, 
during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend.  In  any  school 
attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read  by  their  children,  in  such  case 
the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or 
after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : — First.  That  no  child  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects,  shall  be  required  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading.  Second.  That  in  order 
that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public 
notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the 
school ;  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  school  business  and  the 
commencement  of  such  reading ;  and  that  the  teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce 
distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire.  Third.  That  in  every 
such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to 
the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the-  books  may 
enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school-room.'  Now,  to  that  motion  there  were  Master  Murphy's 
amendments,  and  I  may  preface  them  by  saying,  that  Master  Murphy,  upon  the  discussion  upon  the  17th  of 
June,  represented  his  amendments  as  the  consequence  of  my  motions  interfering  with  the  literal  construction  of 
the  8th  Rule.  Master  Murphy's  amendments  were,  first,  *  That  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  be 
omitted  from  the  foregoing  resolution ;'  second  *  That  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  books  not  published  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.* 

"902.  Lord  Ardrosaan. — Will  you  state  how  that  motion  and  those  amendments  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Commissioners] — The  17th  of  June,  I  think,  was  fixed  upon  to  dispose  of  them.  Baron  Greene  was  not  in 
attendance,  nor  the  Archbishop,  because  the  Archbishop  never  attended,  I  think,  from  the  time  he  made  his 
objection  to  the  present  hour,  more  than  once  or  twice.  The  Archbishop  had,  doubtless,  and  I  dare  say  will  lay 
before  the  Committee  his  reasons  for  absenting  himself ;  but  the  fact  was  so,  that  Baron  Greene  seldom  attended, 
and  that  the  Archbishop  never  took  part  in  those  discussions,  and  his  communications  with  the  Board  were 
always  in  writing ;  and,  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was,  I  may  say,  the  conductor  of  the  whole  matter  very 
involuntarily. 

"  903.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Did  not  Baron  Greene  attend  when  his  own  motion  was  proposed  to  the  Board  1 — 
No,  he  did  not. 

"  904.  Then  who  proposed  it  for  him  1 — I  do  not  know  who  moved  it ;  it  was  upon  the  book,  and  written ;  the 

proceeding  upon  the  17th  of  June  was  of  this  kind;  it  was  intimated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Lord 

Lieutenant  that  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  of  whom  there  were  eleven  present,  should  be  taken  without  having 

acts  or  entries  formally  recording  them,  and  accordingly  the  opinions  of  the  Board  were  taken  upon  the  three 

questions. 

Whately's  "  ^05.  Lord  Ardrosaan, — ^That  is  to  say.  Baron  Greene*s  motion  and  Master  Murphy's  two  amendments  ?— 

Evidences  Yes.     The  amendments  were  disposed  of  first,  and  Parker's  edition  of  the  Lessons  on  ihe  Christian  Evidences 

^"^^  was  erased  by  a  majority  of  10  to  1. 

and  his  Les-  "  ^O^*  Lord  Bishop  of  Down. — That  is  the  book  which  was  sanctioned,  not  published  by  the  Board  % — The 

sons.  book  sanctioned.     The  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  book  published  and  sanctioned, 

was,  as  I  recollect,  negatived  by  a  majority  of  7  to  4. 
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**  907.  Lord  Ardroesan. — ^Those  were  onlj  opimons  given,  not  regular  votes  1 — ^Tliose  were  only  opinions  given.        1863. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  one  of  those  books,  which  was  the  subject  of  Baron  Greene's  motion,  my  _  * 

impression  was,  that  his  motion  was  necessarily  negatived ;  for  there  was  no  motion  that  his  resolution  should 
be  adopted  as  to  two  of  the  three  books,  and  it  was  necessarily  negatived  by  the  rejection  of  one  of  them  ;  but 
8o  the  matter  rested  on  the  17th  of  June.  Some  days  elapsed,  and  I  think  before  Baron  Greene  went  the 
circuit  I  met  him,  and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  there  ought  to  be  formal  acts  or  entries  made,  as  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  commimication  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  no 
<XHiimunication  had  come  from  them,  and  accordingly  the  8th  oi  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  recording  acts 
pursuant  to  those  resolutions.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  the  transactions  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  of  July.  I  went  there  on  that  day,  and  Mr.  Cross  read  most  correctly  what  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  rejection  of  those  two  works.  The  effect  of  rejecting  one  of  them,  that  is  the  one  included 
in  the  8th  Kule,  was,  that  of  course  as  to  that,  the  8th  Eule  ceased  to  be  operative. 

"  908.  Lord  Ardrossan. — How  did  you  consider  that  the  matter  stood  as  regarded  those  three  religious  books 
at  the  time  of  your  resignation  ? — ^The  two  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  one  sanctioned,  and  the 
other  sanctioned  and  published  by  the  Board,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  list  The  one  which  had  been 
published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  was  no  longer  to  be  a  book  either  published  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Board. 

"  909.  Earl  of  Harroiohy. —  So  that  it  could  not  thenceforward  be  used  at  the  time  of  mixed  instruction  1 — 
Certainly ;  that  is  just  the  effect  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other,  that  of  course  stood  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  it  could  not  be  used. 

"910.  Lord  Ardrossan, — ^What  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  two  religious  books  ? — ^They  remained 
just  as  they  were. 

**  911.  Subject  to  the  veto  imder  the  8th  rule'? — ^Yes. 

"912.  How  did  you  consider  that  the  veto  stood  with  respect  to  them  at  the  time  of  your  resignation  1 —  K«lf  VIII.  is 
After  the  vote  of  the  17th  of  June,  the  view  1  took  of  it  was  this,  that  the  8th  rule  remained  in  full  operation,  '^^^'''d^- 
save  and  except  that  one  of  the  three  books  was  excluded  from  it,  and  that  it  remained,  in  respect  of  its  con- 
.struction,  just  in  the  state  in  which  I  found  it ;  but  when  the  entry  was  afterwards  made  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  8th  of  July,  I  found  that  an  entry  was  made  rescinding  the  8th  rule  ;  and  the  8th  rule  is  now  rescinded. 

"913.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  1— The  effect  of  that  plainly  is,  that  Baron  Greene's  motion  not  having  been 
carried,  and  the  8th  rule  having  been  rescinded,  the  veto  of  the  parent  is  as  to  the  two  other  books,  now  a  veto 
only  authorizing  personal  exemption  from  reading  them,  and  not  justifying  the  exclusion  of  the  book. 

"  914.  Loixi  Bishop  of  Dovm, — ^That  is  as  it  now  stands  ? — ^Yes,  on  those  acts  of  the  Board. 

"  915.  Lord  Manteagle  of  Brandon. — Then  the  effect  of  the  rule,  as  it  stands  now,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
positions that  you  yourself  were  inclined  to  approve  of  originally,  consists  in  the  absolute  exclusion  of  those 
two  religious  books ;  but  in  respect  to  the  Scripture  lessons,  it  stands  precisely  as  you  wished  it  to  stand  ? — 
Precisely;  I  never  admitted  or  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  the  8th  rule  could  bear  the  other  con- 
struction. 

"916.  Lord  Ardrossan, — ^Will  you  state  the  precise  reasons  which  caused  you  to  leave  the  Board? — I  joined  R««*>n«^o£  his 
the  Board  imder  the  conviction,  that  it  would  afford  a  lai-ge  and  valuable  amount  of  religious  combined  with  '^^S'***'^"* 
secular  instruction.     That  was  my  reason  for  joining  the  Boai-d,  and  it  was  my  justification  with  many  who 
required  a  reason  for  it ;  but  having  done  so,  when  there  was  subtracted  from  that  course  of  religious  instruction 
a  most  substantial  and  valuable  part,  I  consider  that  faith  was  broken  ^^th  me,  and  that  I  ought  no  longer, 
<?ither  with  consistency  or  regard  to  my  own  character,  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"918.  Then,  do  you  consider  that  the  giving  up  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was  a  departure 
from  a  most  important  principle  of  the  system  1 — I  think  the  exclusion  of  the  Lessons  upon  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  substantial  breach  of  the  condition  upon  which  I  became  a  Commissioner ;  and  if  I  am  asked 
what  the  view  I  took  of  it  was,  I  have  in  a  few  lines  addressed  to  the  archbishop,  at  his  instance,  stated  very 
shortly  the  views  which  occurred  to  me.  I  must  say,  that  I  most  reluctantly  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board.  J  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Archbishop  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1852.  I  had,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  conveyed  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  it ;  but  I  think  this  is  shorter,  and  perhaps  more 
distinct : — 

"  *  My  dear  Lord  and  Archbishop, — ^Though  it  may  not  be  necessary,  I  think,  as  your  Grace  has  suggested,  aa  stated  to 
that  it  may  prevent  misrepresentation  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  grounds  on  which  I  most  reluctantly  resigned  ^^bUhop 
the  place  of  Commissioner  of  National  Education.     They  are,  that  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  Board,  with-  Whately. 
drawing  certain  books  from  the  course  of  secular  instruction,  have  been  passed  in  derogation  of  a  principle  of 
the  system  of  education  established,  when  and  long  before  I  consented  to  become  a  Commissioner.    Tliat  system, 
as  it  existed,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  maintained  in  its  integrity  ;  and  that  abundant  reasons  for  this  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  auliiority  of  those  who  formed  and  matured  it,  in  its  maintenance  and  extension  by  so 
many  successive  Parliaments  and  Governments,  and  in  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merits  and  success  while  it 
remained  unchanged.     These,  with  many  othera,  afforded,  as  I  conceive,  decisive  grounds  for  resisting  the 
innovation  which  has  been  effected,  and  by  which  the  institution  has  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  one  of  its 
strongest  claims  to  a  large  share  of  the  confidence  and  support  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed." 

"919.  Earl  of  Desart, — Did  Baron  Greene,  who,  you  say,  was  not  present  on  the  8th  of  July,  consent  to  the 
modification  of  his  resolutions  1 — ^Kot  at  all. 

"  920.  Do  you  tldnk  that  the  Board  were  justified  in  considering  those  resolutions  adopted,  and  in  conse-  He  denies  the 
quence  the  8tli  rule  rescinded  1 — I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  have  a  paper  connected  with  that,  which  makes  f^^'^J^?' 
it  necessary,  before  I  state  it,  to  mention  a  date  or  two.  The  8th  of  July  was  the  day  on  whicn  the  meeting  minutes, 
took  place,  and  the  resolutions  bear  date  the  8th  of  July.  I  was  not,  in  point  of  feict,  aware  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up  until  the  18th.  I  was  in  the  country,  and  I  did  not  return  from  the  country  until 
the  evening  of  the  18th ;  and  upon  reading  the  memorandum  of  the  8th  of  July,  I  determined  immediately  to 
write  to  Bai-on  Greene,  for  I  had  a  severe  cold,  and  was  not  able  to  come  to  town  to  make  inquiries,  which  I 
was  disposed  to  make  on  the  19th,  which  was  Tuesday.  In  the  mean  time  a  debate  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  18th,  and  I  saw  a  report  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  20th ;  and  I  then  found  that  the 
resolutions,  which  I  would  otherwise  have  endeavoured  to  have  modified,  had  been  actuallv  transmitted  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that  the  transaction  was  at  an  end,  and  that  in  fact  my  further  interference  was  of  no 
moment.  But  before  I  knew  that,  namely,  on  the  19th,  I  had,  as  I  believe,  actually  written  or  prepared  a 
letter  to  Baron  Greene  upon  the  subject.  I  thought  that  Baron  Greene  had  great  reason  to  complain  that  his 
motion  was  dealt  with  in  the  way  it  was.  I  find  that  I  have  not  a  copy  of  this ;  but  it  was  in  fact  apprizing 
him  of  the  form  in  which  the  resolution  had  been  taken  down,  stating  that  there  had  been  an  amendment  of  his 
motion  justifying  what  had  been  done,  and  that  it  was  just  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  was  sure  it  was  to 
him.  But  I  remember  seeing  in  one  of  the  papers  some  very  strong  observations  upon  Baix)n  Greene's  having 
adopted  the  motion  excluding  the  work  upon  the  Evidences.  /^^  T 
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^^921.  In  £Act,  3roa  considered  that  Baron  Greene's  resolution  was  rejected,  and  .Master  Mnrj^j's  amend- 
ments carried  1 — ^I  did. 

**  935.  Eaarl  of  WicMow, — Did  Master  Mnrphy  never,  subsequently  in  any  conversation  with  you,  ftypl«T^ 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  move  those  amendments  to  Baron  Greene's  resohition  I — Master  Murphy's 
reason^  both  recorded  and  stated  verbally,  was  that  the  eighth  rule,  as  he  interpreted  it,  gave  protection  against 
the  use  of  all  or  any  of  these  books ;  and  that  as  I  interpreted  it,  tJie  protection  was  taken  away. 

''  986.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oseorf/, — ^I  believe  you  were  the  only  person  present  on  the  17th  of  June  who  voted 
against  the  seocmd  amendment  of  Master  Murphy,  namely,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sanction  of  the  Boaid 
from  the  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  i— The  only  one. 

*'  987.  That  was  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  Board  1 — It  was." 


Mr.  Black- 


Mr.  Blackburne  had  very  recently  joined  the  Board,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
^SJS^iSted*^^  fully  aware  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule  permitting  separate  religious  instruct 
with  working    tiou  to  be  dailv  edven  at  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  a  National  school : — * 


of  rules. 


Commissionera 
divide  instruc- 
tion into  three. 


Proceedings 
of  July  8. 


"  1004.  Lord  Bishop  of  Osaory. — ^With  reference  to  the  constniction  of  the  eighth  nde,  are  you  aware  that^ 
in  point  of  fact,  in  many  of  the  schools  there  is  separate  religions  instruction  daily,  during  an  hour  before  or  an 
hour  after  the  secular  instruction,  but  still  within  what  are  called  the  school-hours  ;  are  you  aware  that  iJiat  ia 
extensively,  if  not  universally,  practised  in  the  National  schools  ? — No,  I  am  nut  aware  of  that. 

"  1005.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  would  it  not  considerably  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  eighth 
rule,  if  there  be  a  recognised  time  for  carrying  on  the  i*eligious  instruction  daily  in  all  the  schools ;  namely,  by 
not  relegating  this  book  to  the  day  when  die  separate  religious  instruction  is  carried  on,  but  by  using  it  during 
those  hours  in  which  i-eligious  instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  school  1 — ^It  might  have  that  effect. 

"  1006,  But  you  were  not  aware  of  that  fact? — No. 

"  1007.  If  the  effect  of  that  interpretation  of  the  eighth  rule  was  this,  that  the  book  being  objected  to  by 
some  of  the  children  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  secular  instruction,  but  was  read  either  during  the  hour  before 
or  the  hour  after,  or  the  half  hour  before  or  the  half  hour  after  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  (that  hour  or 
half  hour  being  set  apart  for  religious  education),  in  that  way  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  and  Baron  Greene'a 
resolution  would  be  only  affirming  and  giving  a  distinct  interpretation  of  the  rule  upon  which  the  Board  has- 
acted?— That  is  all." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  at  once  reconciles  Mr.  Blake's  letter  to  Mr. 
Tottenham  with  the  sixth  report  and  the  eighth  rule. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with  it,  but  issued  a  circvdar  which 
practically  added  a  third  division  of  '^  combined  religious  instruction  "  to  be  given 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  general  instruction  to  all  children  who  did  not  object  to 
receive  it. 

The  Secretory  states  that  the  resolutions  of  Baron  Greene  and  Master  Murphy  were 
disposed  of  upon  8th  July,  1853  : — * 

"  567.  Earl  of  Harrowby, — When  were  those  ixBSolutions  of  Baron  Greene  and  Master  Murphy*  finally 
decided  on? — I  think  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  question  took  place  on  the  8th  of  July,  1853,  page  16. 
It  was  then  decided,  *  That  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  exprelssed '  by  the  Commissioners  at  a  previous 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  June  *  by  seven  members  out  of  eleven  present,  the  "Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  "  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners ;  secondly, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  ten  members,  the  "Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian. 
Evidences  "  be  also  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  not  published,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners ;  third, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  seven  members,  the  rule  8,  section  2,  be  rescinded* " 


FourR-CCom- 
missioners 
oppose  chaoige 
in  Rule  8. 


Bir.  Macdon- 
nell  interprets 
RnJeS 
literally, 


opposed  the  repeal  of  the  eighth  rule.     Deaa 


Four  Roman  Catholic  Gommissioners 
Meyler  says  : — ' 

"  2173.  CJuiirmcm, — As  soon  as  the  book,  which  you  considered  objectionable,  waa  removed  from  the  list  of 
those  employed  in  combined  education,  you  personally  voted  for  a  more  rational  interpretation  of  the  rule  than 
that  which  it  literally  bore  1 — No ;  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of  Baron  Greene,  which  was  the  only 
modification  that  came  before  the  Board. 

"  2174.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oeaory, — Is  this  a  true  statement  of  the  votes  : — *  against  Baron  Greene's  resolution : 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Denvir,  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Meyler,  Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  J.  J.  Murphy,  esquire. 
Note. — ^These  four  opposed  the  resolution,  whether  either  or  both  books  were  withdrawn  from  the  list  or  not*  ? 
—Yes." 

Mi\  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner,  always  interpreted  the  eighth  rule  literally. 
He  says  : — * 

"1618.  Earl  of  Derby. — Do  you  give  the  interja^tation  to  that  rule,  that  if  in  any  school  the  parent  of  a 
single  child  educated  in  the  school  objected  to  the  Scripture  extracts  being  read,  the  veto  of  that  one  parent 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  altering  the  system  of  educatitm  in  the  school,  and  excluding  that  book  for  that 
particular  hour  from  the  whole  school  I—No  doubt,  if  sudi  a  caae  occurred,  according  to  the  letter  of  this  rule> 
it  would  be  necessary  that  this  book  should  no  Icmger  be  read  during  the  time  of  combined  secular  instruction 
but  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

"  1619.  Is  that  the  interpretation  which  has  been  generally  given  to  that  rule  by  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes. 
I  have  often  heard  the  subject  discussed,  and  I  never  yet  heard  any  person  say,  that  when  those  words  were 
fully  considered,  they  could  bear  any  oi^er  meaning  than  that  which  I  have  given. 

"  1620.  Not  that  the  child  objecting  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  but  that  one  child  o^ecting  should  alter 
the  whole  course  of  education  ;  that  is  the  intOTpretaticm  that  you  put  upon  the  rule? — ^That  is  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  put  upon  it  when  the  subject^has  been  discussed  before  the  Board  at  any  time ;  it  always 
appeared  that  if  the  rule  were  earned,  into  staract  effect,  an  objection  by  one  par^it  would  render  it  necessair 
that  the  book  should  no  longer  be  read  during  the  time  of  combined  instruction,  but  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction.'* 


'  Lords'  Committee,  1864, 


'Ibid, 


'Ibid.  ^md.  , 
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The  understanding  of  Mr.  Holmes/  a  member  of  the  original  Board,  was  similar : —  isss/ 

"  192.  Earl  of  Derby. — ^Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  recollection  what  was  the  understanding  from  the  andlET" 
outset  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  certain  portion  of  religious  instruction  into  the  combined  education  Holmes 
of  the  children  1 — It  was  certainly  that,  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any 
particular  child  or  children  objected  to  any  of  the  books  of  a  religious  nature,  such  child  or  children  should  not 
l)e  instructed  in  those  books  at  all,  or  be  present  when  instruction  was  given  from  such  books.  Therefore  it 
was  quite  in  the  power  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  child  to  preveflt  its  receiving  religious  instruction  of 
any  description  unless  when  the  clergyman  of  its  own  particular  sect  attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  at  the  times  allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  205.  Lord  Beaurtumt. — Do  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and  the  other 
books  of  a  religious  nature,  into  the  schools  during  the  time  of  combined  secular  education  was  a  deviation  from 
the  original  scheme  of  education  ? — At  the  time  allotted  to  secular  education,  those  books  were  not  to  be  used 
but  at  a  distinct  time.  The  use  of  such  books,  when  secular  education  in  which  all  joined  was  going  on,  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  an  interfering  with  the  other  principle,  which  was,  that  no  person  who  objected  should  be 
compelled  to  read  them,  or  to  be  pi-esent  when  they  were  used.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  intended  that 
the  Scripture  Exti'acts  should  be  used  at  the  time  when  secular  education  waa  going  on." 

Mr.  Carlile,  the  first  Resident  Commissioner,  published  at  this  time  his  opinion  that  Mr.  cariae 
the  unanimity  among  the  Commissionei-s  required  hj  Government  as  a  condition  of  the  ^hlJ^^Sd 
introduction  of  books  of  combined  religious  instruction  Avas  a  continuous  act,  capable  of  gives  historical 
being  withdrawn  by  any  of  them,  and  that  in  such  event  the  book  not  unanimously 
approved  must  be  excluded  from  the  general  instruction  of  National  schools.     The 
secretary  produced  Mr.  Carlile's  letter  to  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854  : — ' 

"10.  Earl  of  Derby. — Mr.  Carlile,  I  believe,  was  a  Presbyterian  1 — He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  became 
resident  Commissioner  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Boai-d. 

**11.  Chairman. — ^Will  you  read  the  document  to  which  you  have  alluded? — ^The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carlile,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Times.  It  was  published  in  consequence  of 
the  disagreement  amongst  the  present  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  which  has  unhappily  terminated 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  two  other  Protestant  members  of  the  Board  : — 

"  '  Sib, — One  of  the  original  Commissioners  of  the  National  Education  in  Ireland  claims  the  indulgence  of 
making  a  few  remarks,  through  your  columns,  respecting  those  topics  connected  with  that  institution  which 
have  been  recently  occupying  your  attention^  The  system  proposed  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  was  certainly  what  ■ 
it  has  been  defined  to  be,  in  some  of  the  Boman  Catholic  piinta — a  system  of  united  secular  and  separate  reli- 
^ous  instruction.  But,  before  the  Board  was  established,  at  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  Commissioners,  held  in  - 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  a  question  was  put  by  one  of  them,  whether,  if  the  Commissioners  were  agreed,  any  amount 
of  religious  instruction  introduced  into  the  secular  or  common  instruction  would  be  permitted  by  Government. 
A  good  deal  of  friendly  discussion  followed,  which  was  simimed  up  and  closed  by  Lord  Stanley  saying,  that 
whatever  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous  upon,  Government  would  not  object  to.  This  concession  con- 
siderably altered  the  original  proposed  system,  and  rendered  it,  instead  of  being  a  rigid  system  of  exclusion  of 
all  religion  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  and  the  conimon  education  of  the  people,  an  experiment  how 
far  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  proceed  together  with  perfect  unanimity  in  introducing  scriptural 
light  among  the  population  generally — an  experiment,  considering  what  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  for 
centuries,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  that 
was  ever  entrusted  to  any  commission ;  and  it  would  have  required  much  more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  country 
than  we  enjoyed  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  very  great  and  commanding  success.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  most  respectable  Boman  Catholics  of  that  day  were  disposed  to  lay  aside  their  hostile  feelings,  and  to  co- 
operate with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  as  far  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  principles  of  their 
Church.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  spirit  in  which  Protestants,  north  and  south,  received  these  overtures 
of  peace.  The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  placed  befoi*e  the  Commissioners  fell  chiefly  to  me,  simply  because 
I  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  could  give  time  and  labour  to  it,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  details  of 
the  business  of  the  Botu*d ;  the  secretary's  hands  were  almost  instantaneously  filled  with  the  correspondence, 
which  immediately  became  extremely  voluminous.  The  only  mode  of  introducing  religious  instruction  into  the 
oommon  education  was  by  means  of  the  books  provided  for  it.  Having  no  books  of  our  own  to  commence  with, 
we  examined  and  sanctioned  several  series  of  school  books — some  after  a  certain  amount  of  expurgation  ',  among 
others,  a  series  was  submitted  to  us  by  a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  \mder  the  patronage  of  the  prelates  of 
that  Church.  These  books — ^to  the  credit  of  Boman  Catholics  be  it  said — contained  a  larger  portion  of 
religious  instruction  of  a  kind  altogether  unobjectionable  to  Protestants  than  any  school-books  I  had  met  with  ; 
and  after  the  alteration  of  a  single  page  and  of  some  insulated  expressions,  these  books  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Board.  I  immediately  avfuled  myself  of  these  books  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  religious 
instruction  which  Boman  Catholics  wished  to  have  intermixed  with  secular  instruction ;  and  in  superintending 
the  compiling  of  books  for  the  Board,  I  kept  these  Boman  Catholic  books  in  view,  introducing  into  the  Board's  - 
books  a  large  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but  intermixed  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  secidar  information 
than  the  Boman  CathoHo  books  contained.  While  the  Board's  books  were  in  preparation,  the  accuracy  of  my 
estimate  of  the  wishes  of  Boman  Catholics  was  tested,  by  having  every  half  dieet  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  receiving  their  approbation  and  signature  previous  to  its  being  sent  to  press.  In  regard  to 
the  Scripture  lessons,  before  the  Board  was  constituted,  I  called  on  all  the  proposed  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  would  be  disposed  to  sanction  such  a  book.  I  found  Dr.  Murray,  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  compilation.  He,  however,  made  three 
stipulations :  first,  that  it  should  not  be  extracted  exclusively  fi'om  the  Auliorized  Version,  but  that  he  would 
willingly  receive  such  a  book  of  Scripture  lessons  drawn  from  the  two  versions,  or  translated  directly  from  the 
original  languages  9  secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  in  form  of  chapter  and  verse,  but  of  school  lessons  ;  and, 
thiixily,  that  he  would  require  notes,  not,  however,  theological  or  controversial  notes,  but  notes  relating  to 
history,  chronology,  geography,  or  other  kindred  subjects.  To  none  of  these  stipulations  could  I  object.  1 
found  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  his  difficulties  on  the  subject,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  our  opponents 
would  say  that  these  extracts  was  the  only  religious  instruction  that  we  intended  to  give,  and  tiiat  it  was  imperfect, 
garbled,  and  mutilated ;  which  prognostic  was  abundantly  verified.  I,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  satisfying 
him  on  that  and  other  points ;  and  he  afterwards  most  cordially  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the  compilation  of' 
the  extracts — no  book  that  we  could  find  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  Dr.  Murray.     I  drew  up  9k  half  i^eet  o€' 


»  Lords'  Committee  (1854).  •  Ibid. 
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185  3*        lessons  from  the  beginnmg  of  Genesis,  had  it  put  into  type,  and  laid  before  the  Board.     I  found  that  it  gave 
— —  general  satisfaction,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners ;  thus  I  went  on  with  half  sheet  afber  half  sheet, 

each  one  of  which  was  regularly  placed  in  the  Commissioners*  hands,  and  left  with  them  for  a  fortnight,  and 
they  were  imderstood  to  approve  of  it,  if  they  made  no  objection.  But,  with  regard  to  the  two  archbi^oj)Sy  no 
half  sheet  was  ever  put  to  press  without  their  express  authority.  Now,  what  I  wish  particularly  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  is,  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  proselytism  in  all  this.  These  Scripture  lessons  were 
prepared,  not  only  with  the  assent,  bu$  at  the  express  wish  of  Dr.  Murray  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  Board,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  common  instruction ;  and  every  half  sheet  waa 
signed  by  Dr.  Murray  with  that  view,  except  a  few  when  he  was  from  home,  which  were  signed  by  a  clergyman 
authorized  by  bim  to  do  so.  In  truth,  we  were  more  \iolently  accused  by  Protestants  of  attempting  to  proselyte 
the  Protestant  population  over  to  Roman  Catholic  principles,  by  offering  to  them  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  mutilated  Bible,  than  we  were  by  Roman  Catholics.  When  these  extracts  were  first  introduced,  they  were 
generally  received  by  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage.  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  in 
the  south  and  west  towards  the  end  of  1836,  and  I  found  them  in  use  in  all  the  most  respectable  schools ;  in 
all  the  teachers  of  which  had  received  any  training  in  Dublin ;  and  uniformly  in  the  nuns'  schools.  A  change, 
however,  gradually  took  place  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  respecting  the  use  of  these 
lx>oks — ^I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  them  and  upon  Dr.  Murray  by  Dr.  M'Hale, 
of  Tuam — so  that  I  beUeve  they  have  been  latterly  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
patronage.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  no  religious  knowledge  is  communicated  during  the  hours  of 
common  instruction  ;  there  still  remains  a  great  amount  of  such  knowledge  embodied  in  the  ordinary  reading 
books.  You  may  infer  from  the  above  details,  tliat  in  my  view  of  the  subject  there  never  could  legitimately  be 
any  dispute  among  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  if  any  topic  were  introduced  connected  with 
separate  religious  instruction,  the  Board,  as  such,  could  take  no  cognizance  of  it,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that 
time  and  accommodation  were  provided  for  those  empowered  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to  communicate  it^ 
If  the  topic  were  connected  with  the  instruction  given  in  common,  then  we  were  required  to  be  perfectly 
imanimous  respecting  anything  of  a  religious  element  introduced  into  it ;  our  only  appeal  on  such  topics  was  to 
be  to  the  good  and  liberal  feelings  of  one  another.  If  at  any  time  Dr.  Murray  sanctioned  anything  which  he 
afterwards  wished  to  withdraw,  which  happened,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  was  at  once  permitted  to 
do  so  without  any  animadversion ;  and  so  I  conceive,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  members  see  fit  to  withdraw  their 
sanction  from  anything  of  a  religious  nature,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Book  of  Evidences,  or  |  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  the  Protestant  members  may  regret  the  change  that  induces  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  so,  and  per- 
haps reason  with  them  ;  but  if  the  Roman  Catholic  members  jH^rsevere,  they  have,  in  my  view,  nothing  to  do 
but  to  yield.  Had  I  been  connected  with  the  Board  when  these  recent  controversies  were  taking  place,  I  would 
have  done  my  utmost  to  persuade  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  to  give  up  those  points  at  once  (unless,  indeed,  he 
convinced  me  that  he  was  right  in  insisting  upon  them),  and  so  preserving,  what  of  all  things  was  the  most 
important  for  success,  the  perfect  good  temper  and  good  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  different  deno- 
minations towards  one  another ;  and,  perhaps,  some  opportunity  might  arise  of  attaining  the  same  object,  or 
something  better,  in  another  way.  During  the  seven  years  that  I  had  the  management  of  the  details  of  the 
Board's  business,  we  never  came  to  a  division  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  we  succeeded  in  cordially  uniting  in  the 
introduction  of  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools  was  unexpected  and 
surprising  to  ourselves,  as,  I  beUeve,  it  was  to  the  public  at  large. 

"  *  (Signed)         James  Carlile,  No.  2,  West  Brixton.'  '* 

Kuies  The  changes  now  introduced  in  Rule  Eight  were  announced  by  the  Secretaiies  in  the 

Mmounoed.       autumn  of  1853  in  a  circular  letter,  without  date,  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

"  First.  We  have  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us  a  ^ork  entitled,  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,'  and  from  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  published  by  us,  another  work,  namely,  *  Intro- 
ductory Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'  The  first  was  introduced  in  1838  ;  the  second  in  1842.  Secondly  : 
That  we  have  amended  our  8th  Rule,  section  2.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thus  expressed  :  *  8.  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Chi-istianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetiy,  being 
i-ead  in  any  of  the  National  schools  ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary 
instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guaixlians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such 
cases  the  Commissionei-s  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons 
giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not  as  they  thiidt  proper.'  As  altered,  it  is  as  follows  :  *  The  Commissioners 
do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools  ; 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read,  as  pai-t  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (during  which  all  children,  of  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend),  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  tlie  use  of 
these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  puri)ose,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and 
under  the  following  conditions  :  1st.  That  no  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  shall  be  required,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading.  2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child  whose  parent  or  guardian 
objects  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for 
such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the  school ;  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  school  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading ;  and 
that  the  teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child 
whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire.  3rd.  That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of 
the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order 
that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction 
in  the  school-room.'  With  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  these  books  may  still  be  used 
(though  no  longer  supplied  by  us)  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction.  With  reference 
to  Rule  8,  as  now  amended,  we  are  to  observe  that  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  may  in 
like  manner  be  used  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  also  during  the  hours  of 
combined  instruction  (when  children  of  ell  religious  denominations  are  required  to  attend),  unless  the  use  of 
them  be  objected  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children.  In  such  case  the  use  of  these  books  is 
prohibited,  except  under  the  conditions  and  at  the  time  specified  in  the  amended  rule,  namely,  before  or  after 
the  ordinary  school  business.  Under  the  rule  as  it  was  previously  expressed,  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book 
of  Sacred  Poetry,  when  objected  to  by  any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  in  attendance,  could  only 
be  read  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction." 
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The  resignation  of  the  three  Commissioners  was  accepted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant      1868 
after  a  correspondence  between  His  Excellency  and  Archbishop  Whately,  which  concluded  Lord  u^ten- 
with  the  following  letter : — ^  antmccepu 

^  Archbishop 

"  From  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Whateiy's 

rengnation. 
"(Private.)  Viceregal  Lodge,  August  8,  1853. 

"  My  dear  Lord,— ^I  have  received  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  5th,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  explaining 
to  me  the  view  which  you  take  of  the  various  points  adverted  to  in  my  letter  of  the  second. 

''  The  only  question  which  I  had  to  consider  was,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  case  submitted  to  me  by 
your  Grace  were  such  as  would  justify  me  in  displacing  the  majority  of  the  Board,  and  appointing  other  persons 
to  be  Commissioners  in  theii*  room. 

**  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  they  were  not. 

"  It  seems  then  to  me  to  be  unnecessaiy  that  I  should  make  any  further  observations  on  the  several  matters 
in  respect  to  which  the  Commissioners  are  at  variance  with  your  Grace. 

"Believe  me,  <ka, 

"  (Signed),  St.  Germans. 

"  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

Early  in  the  following  Session  of  Parliament  an  inquiry  was  demanded  in  the  House 
.  of  Lords  and  granted : — 

« 17th  February,  1854. 
"  Moved,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  mitteein  I85i 
education  in  Ireland.     After  debate  on  question,  agreed  to.     The  lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  to  meet  on  Tuesday  next  at  4  o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own  chairman. 


Earl  of  Wicklow. 
Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Viscount  Hutchinson.* 
Viscount  Clancarty.* 
Viscount  Canning. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  <kc. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  &c. 

Lord  Beaumont 

Lord  Ardrossan.^ 

Lord  SomerhilL'^ 

Lord  Fingall.* 

Lord  Hatiierton. 

Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon." 


Lord  President* 
Marquess  of  I^ansdowna 
Marquess  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  GrahauL* 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Earl  of  Desart 

— (Journals  of  the  House  o/ Lords,) 

The  Committee  sat  for  thirty-eight  days,  between  28th  February  and  6th  July, 
examined  forty-two  witnesses  of  various  classes,  and  obtained  much  information  m 
replies  to  10,259  questions,  but  anived  at  no  conclusion : — 

**  Ordered  to  report, — That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  considered  the  subject-matter  referred  to  them,  and  make  no 
have  examined  many  Witnesses  in  relation  thereto  ;  and  have  diriected  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Report, 
them,  together  with  an  Appendix  and  an  Index  thereto,  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 

«  20th  July,  1854." 

Although  the  Lords'  Committee  oiffered  no  definitive  recommendations  to  Parliament,  but  receive 
yet  several  individual  peers  brought  forward  suggestions  which  are  introduced  here  as  ^^^*^"* 
oeing  well  worthy  of  consideration.* 

''  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lokds  on  the  working  of  the  Earl  Granville 
National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland :  proposed  by  the  Earl  Granville  : — 

"  1.  That  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  be  revised,  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  perfectly  clear,  full,  and 
explicit,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system ;  and  the  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  his  sanction,  the  alterations,  omissions,  or  additions,  which  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

"  2.  That  all  religious  instruction,  whether  denominational  or  general,  given  in  the  National  schools,  and  not 
contained  in  the  National  school-books,  must  be  given  at  a  separate  hour,  and  publicly  notified  in  the  time 
table,  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction. 

"  3.  That  whenever  religious  instruction,  or  religious  exercises,  including  prayer,  take  place  at  an  intermediate 
time  during  school  hours,  they  must  take  place  at  the  most  only  once,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  impede 
the  secular  instruction. 

"  4.  That  the  patron  or  manager  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  to  exclude  from  the  religious  instruction  given  in 
the  school  any  child  whose  parent  dqes  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  his  child  from  attending  such 
religious  instruction, 

"  5.  That  religious  rites  must  not  be  performed  in  the  school-rooms. 

''  6.  That  no  emblems  of  a  denominational  character  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-rooms  during  the 
hours  set  apart  for  imited  instruction. 

"  7.  That  the  Commissioners  permit  the  patrons  of  non-vested  schools  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Sunday  schools,  upon  the  understanding  that  nothing  shall  take  place  in  them  leading  to  contention,  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  converted  into  places  of  public  worship. 

''  8.  That  any  book  of  a  religious  character,  having  been  once  \manimously  adopted  by  the  CommissionerSy 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools  or  essentially  altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
nor  shall  any  change  be  made  in  any  fundamentcd  rule  of  the  Board  without  his  approval ;  and  that  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Commissioners  may  deem  any  alterations  or  additions  necessary  shall 
be  embodied  in  their  minutes. 

'  Cross's  Compendium,  p.  620.  *  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  ^  Marquess  of  Clanricarde. 

«  Earl  Granville,  Chairman.  *  Earl  of  Clancarty.  •  Earl  of  FingalL 

■  Duke  of  Montrose.  •  Earl  of  Eglinton  <fe  Winton.        '  Compendium,  pp.  632-40. 
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1854.  '  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  dauses  in  the  leftse  aad  other  deeds  of  vested  schools  shall  be  in  strict  ccnformitj  with  the 
present  rules  of  religions  instruction. 

"  10.  That  objections  having  been  made  by  many  Protestants  to  the  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments  used 
in  the  National  Schools,  it  should  be  distinctiy  stated  in  the  rules  that  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  patrons  to 
employ  them  in  their  schools  if  they  conscientiously  object  thereto. 

"11.  That  the  rule  of  the  Conmiissioners  requiring  all  schools  which  they  contribute  to  build  to  be  vested 
in  tliem  in  theii*  corporate  capacity  shall  be  modified,  so  that  the  patrons  shall  have  the  option  of  vesting  them  in 
kiistecB  or  in  the  Board,  whidbever  they  prefer ;  the  latter  class  only  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  a  stringent  covenant  shall  be  inserted  in  the  lease  to  trustees,  binding 
them  to  de&ay  the  cost  of  repairs  under  particular  conditions,  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  instructed  to  see 
that  such  covenant  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

**  12.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested 
schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any  one  year,  on  condition  that  the  patrons  pay  one-third  or  one-half  that  sum ; 
and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to  sucli  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see  fit. 

"13.  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  build  a  limited  nvunber  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the 
poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscriptions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  state — 
not  to  exceed  £400  each ;  these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools 
should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  the  teachers,  <fec. ;  and  in  cases  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  composed  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

"  14.  That  the  ladies  or  others  who  have  the  management  of  convent  schools  shall  be  required  to  enforce 
strictly  all  the  rules  of  the  Board ;  and  that  the  Inspectors  shall  be  required,  in  their  reports  upon  convent 
schools,  to  make  minute  inquiries  on  such  points  as  the  Commissionei-s  may  deem  necessary. 

<*  15.  That  the  Commissioners  should  withdraw  their  grants  of  salary  and  books,  after  due  notice,  from 
such  of  their  non-vested  schools  as  are  not  attended  by  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  children — as  are  not 
adequately  supplied  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books ;  and  that  all  needless  multiplication  of  schools 
shall  be  avoided. 

"16.  That  premiums  should  be  given  to  teachers  who  succeed  in  keeping  up  a  numerous  and  regular 
attendance  in  their  schools ;  and  some  inducement  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  schools  a 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  tolerable  amount  of  good  secular  education. 

"17.  The  Commissioners  should  be  instructed  to  be  more  strict  than  they  have  heretofore  been  in  enforcing 
a  small  amount  of  local  contributions  in  addition  to  the  children's  weekly  fees.  The  amount  should  probably 
be  made  to  vary  in  difiereiit  districts,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  population.  Before  a  school  is  received 
into  connexion,  a  moderate  sum  should  be  required  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  manager  in 
books,  maps,  black  boards,  Ac.,  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  a  small  sum  to  be  paid  quarterly  towards  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 

"18.  That  a  sufficient  increase  should  be  made  to  the  District  Inspectors,  to  enable  them  to  make  at 
least  three  or  four  inspections  of  the  schools  under  their  care ;  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  be  paid  according  to  a  graduated  scale ;  that,  before  this  increase  is  made,  the  Commissioners  should 
carefully  consider  the  qualifications  of  all  existing  Inspectors,  with  a  view  of  removing  such  of  them  as  are 
incompetent  for  the  discharge  of  the  very  important  duties  necessarily  confided  to  them. 

"  19.  That  the  Commissioners  should  be  permitted  to  expend  a  certain  sum  annually  in  gratuities  to  old  and 
infiim  teachers  who  shall  be  required  to  vacate  their  situations,  and  that  young  and  efficient  teachers  shall  be 
appointed  in  their  places  3  and  that  some  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  trained  teachers  shall  be 
considered  by  the  B(mrd. 

"  20.  With  regard  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  over  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on 
Sundays,  or  before  and  after  school-hours  on  other  days  of  the  week,  the  Commissioners  should  lay  down  one 
fixed  rule,  viz.,  that  no  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  any  National  school,  except  on  Sundays,  to 
others  than  the  children  attending  the  schools. 

"21.  That  a  definite  code  of  instructions  should  be  prepared  and  supplied  to  each  Inspector,  explaining  in 
detail  the  specific  duties  allotted  to  him. 

"  22.  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  some  person  authorized 
to  visit  the  several  departments  in  Dublin,  to  inspect  the  various  forms  and  books  nsed  in  conducting  the 
bxLsiness,  to  examine  such  individuals  in  the  office  as  may  be  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  duties,  to  see  if  the  various  processes  of  business  can  be  simplified  or  abridged,  and  to  report 
whether  any  or  what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  existing  rates  of  salaries. 

"23.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  belonging  to  each  class  and  to  eadi  division  of  a  class  should  be 
further  augmented,  and  the  scale  of  local  contributions  towards  the  payment  of  those  salaries  should  rise 
gradually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  state. 

"  24.  That  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  is  inadequate,  and  ought  to  be  largely 
increased. 

"  25.  That  the  training  establishments  should  be  forthwith  largely  increased,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  authority  to  extend  the  period  of  training  to  twelve  months ;  but  that  they  shall  have  permission 
to  give  only  a  half-yearly  training  to  such  married  teachers  and  others  as  cannot  be  absent  a  year  from  their 
schools. 

"26.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  two  additional  agricultural  sub-inspectors. 

Earl  of  Derby  "  RESOLUTIONS  proposed  by  the  Earl  op  Derby. 

"  Proposed  to  resolve : — 

"1.  That  in  the  case  of  model  schools,  workhouse  schools,  and  all  vested  schools  already  erected,  or 
hereafter  to  be  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  the  present  system  in  all  its  main  principles  to  be 
adhered  to. 

•"  2.  That  no  grant  for  building  be  made  to  any  but  vested  schools. 

"3.  That  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as  to  religioiis  instruction  in  force  in  vested  Sidiools,  be  earnestly 
recommended  to  patrons  of  non-vested  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Board ;  but 

"  4.  That  the  Board  be  authorized,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  similar  advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  non-vested  schools  to  any  schools  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  built,  whatever  their  regulations  as  to 
religious  instruction,  the  patrons  of  which  shall  be  willing  to  place  them  in  connexion  with  the  Boiu:d,  to 
admit  the  Board's  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  general  instruction,  and .  to  receive  officially  the  visits  of 
the  Government  Inspectors. 
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'<  Resolutions  proposed  by  Lord  Arbbossah. 

"  1.  That  the  Board  shall  consist  of  three  paid  Commissioners,  who  shall  be  laymen  ;  that  their  duties  shall  ^^ 

be  purely  administrative,  and  that  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Eglinton 

**  2.  That  tiiere  shall  be  a  revision  of  the  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  future  doubts  as  to  their  real 
bearing,'  but  that  the  essential  meaning  of  them  shall  not  be  altered,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  recommended 
by  this  committee  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  Commissioners  to  place  their  own  construction  on 
the  rules,  when  so  revised,  in  answer  to  any  queries  which  may  be  addressed  to  them. 

"  3.  That  no  new  rule  or  book  shall  be  introduced  till  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and  that  no  book,  when  once  introduced,  shall  be  withdrawn,  or  essentially  altered,  without  his  approval 

"  4.  That  the  salaries  generally  of  the  schoolmasters  are  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised ;  but  that  it  should 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Commissioners  to  adhere  more  strictly  thaji  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  with  regard  to  local  funds  being  provided. 

**  SuQGSSTiONS  drawn  from  the  Evidence  before  the  Committee,  for  that  part  of  the  Report  which  is  to  treat  of  Bishop  of 
Settlement  of  the  Education  Question ;  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossobt.  Obsotj, 

"  1.  That  the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  was  intended  : — ^First,  to  give  education  to  the  poor 
of  the  country  ;  and,  second,  to  unite  together  in  the  same  schools  the  children  of  the  different  I'eligious  denomi- 
nations into  which  the  country  is  divided. 

"  2.  That  it  has  to  a  great  extent  failed  in  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted  ;  and  the  means  tak^i 
to  secure  the  one  have  (without  securing  it)  proved  the  cause  of  its  failure  in  attaining  the  other.  The  attempt 
to  make  it  united  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  national. 

"  3.  That  the  rule  with  respect  to  religious  education,  which  is  well  known,  was  intended  not  only  to  protect 
the  religious  faith  of  children  of  all  religious  denominations  attending  upon  National  schools,  but  to  give  assu- 
rance to  parwits  that  it  should  be  prot^ted,  and  by  taking  away  all  grounds  of  apprehension  on  tiiat  head,  it 
was  thought  that  the  chief  hindrances  to  united  education  would  be  taken  away.  The  evidence,  however,  shows 
that  some  serious  hindrances  nmat  have  been  overlooked  ;  for,  notwithstanding  this  rule,  there  is  little  that 
deserves  the  name  of  united  education  in  the  National  schools, — almost  nothing  in  three  of  the  provinces,  and 
but  little  in  the  remaining  one. 

"  4.  That  this  rule  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  State.  There  are,  besides  the  National  Board,  other  educational  agencies  in  operation  in  the 
country  in  connexion  with  the  chief  religious  denominations — ^the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  the  Established  Church — and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  they  all  have  been  kept  from  connecting 
themselves  with  the  National  Board  by  this  rule. 

"  5.  That  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  most  important  of  these  societies,  that  which 
is  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  It  is  the  only  one  of  those  voluntary  societies  of  which  the  com- 
mittee has  had  detailed  information.  With  regard,  however,  to  its  origin,  principles,  constitution,  and  opera- 
tions, information  has  been  fully  given  in  evidence.  The  report  ought  to  embody  so  much  of  the  information 
thus  obtained  as  would  give  a  fair  representation  of  a  society  which  has  been  so  important  an  agent  in  carrying 
on  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  But  there  are  but  few  of  the  many  points  that  have  be«i  thus  brought 
before  the  committee  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  in  these  suggestions. 

"  6.  That  this  society  has  been  in  operation  about  sixteen  years,  under  the  name  of  *  The  Church  Education 
Society  for  Ireland.'  That  it  comprises  a  large  majority  (not  less  than  three-fourths)  of  the  clergy,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  laity  of  the  ChurcSi.  That  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  volimtary  contributions  ; 
and  that  it  has  had  other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  that  notwithstanding,  its  schools  appear  to  be  effi- 
cient, in  general  not  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  National  Board,  which  possess  such  great  advantages  over 
them  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  local  superintendence.  That  this  one  point  of  superiority  is  often  found 
to  outweigh  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  make  the  Church  Education  schools  successftil  rivals  of  neighbouring  National 
schools.  And  that  there  were  connected  with  it  in  the  year  1853,  above  1,800  schools,  giving  education  to 
more  than  100,000  childi-en ;  that  is,  that  the  n\imber  of  its  schools  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board,  and  the  number  of  children  in  its  schools  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number 
in  the  National  schools. 

"  7.  That  it  is  through  the  rule  of  the  Board  referred  to  that  the  co-operation  of  the  great  body  of  the  most 
efficient  and  zealous  agents  in  the  work  of  education  is  thus  lost  to  the  system  supported  by  the  State ;  and 
that  this  large  portion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  taken  from  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  State ;  for  it  appears  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  at 
the  first  declared  against  the  system,  and  declined  to  connect  their  schools  with  the  Board,  expressly  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  rule  upon  their  liberty  in  carrying  on  the  religious  education  in  their  schools 
according  to  the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  consciences,  and  that  tiiis  is  the  main  ground  upon  which  they  have  since 
held  aloof  from  the  system. 

"  8.  That,  besides  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  cause  of  education,  a  serious  injury  is  inflicted  on  the 
Church  by  the  unseemly  division  which  is  thus  kept  up  among  all  ranks  and  orders  in  it,  prelates,  clergy,  and 
laity,  and  by  the  anomalous  and  disadvantageous  position  in  which  it  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  State ;  and 
that  these  evils  are  continually  augmented  by  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  the  society  of  bringing  its  case 
before  the  public,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  both  to  justify  its  members  for  the  position  which  it  maintains, 
and  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  its  schools. 

"  9.  That  as  the  clergy  appear  to  be  determined,  as  at  any  former  period,  to  reflise  to  submit  to  this  rule  of  the 
Board,  and  to  abide  by  tiieir  own  rule,  which  is,  that,  while  the  children  of  the  Church  in  attendance  upon  their 
schools  are  to  be  taxight  C*hurch  principles  by  means  of  the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church,  no  child 
of  dissenting  parents,  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  shall  be  reqtdred  to  receive  such  instruction ;  but  that  all 
children  in  attendance  shall  be  daily  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

"  10.  That,  waving  all  discussion  of  the  merits  of  those  opposite  rules — of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
evidence,  and  of  which,  there  ought  to  be  something  in  the  report — ^it  appears  that,  in  regulating  the  religious 
instruction  which  they  give  in  their  schools,  not  by  the  requirements  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  tiiem, 
or  of  their  parents,  or  of  the  State,  but  by  the  dictates  of  tiieir  own  judgment  and  conscience,  the  Iriish  Church 
is  acting  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  all  religious  denominations  in  England  with  which  organized  educa- 
tional societies  are  connected  act ;  and  that  in  England  the  State  acquiesces  in  the  principle  by  giving  aid  io 
schools  in  connexion  with  all  those  societiei^  without  requiring  them  to  abandon  the  principle,  or  to  rescind  the 
Tuies  which  are  founded  upon  it ;  and  that  in  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  presented 
this  session  b)r  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  referred  by  the  house  to  the  committee,  5,41 4-^f 
tiie  English  dergy  have  testified  concerning  their  brethren  in  Irehmd  that,  '  in  their  steadfieist  refusal  to  connect 
tiiemselves  with  the  National  Board,  under  conditions  which  would  prevent  them  from  instructing  in  the  Holy  ^ 
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Scriptures  every  child  in  attendance,  they  have  only  acted  in  accordance  mth  the  principles  of  the  Ohnrch,  and 
—— •  in  strict  fulfilment  of  their  ordination  vows.' 

"11.  That,  however  that  be  settled,  the  most  important  fact  with  which  the  Committee  have  to  deal  admits 
of  no  doubt,  that  is,  thai  whether  this  view  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  consciestiouslj 
held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  Church;  that  it  has  hitherto  prevented  them  from  adopting  the  National 
system,  and  that  they  are  as  resolute  in  their  adherence  to  it  now  as  they  have  been  at  any  former  period ;  that 
all  this  has  appeared  clearly  in  evidence,  and  that  it  therefore  appears  certain  that  if  this  rule  be  maintained, 
there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  education  question  in  Ireland. 

"  12.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  appeared  that,  whatever  other  objections  the  clergy  may  entertain, 
whether  to  the  system  or  to  the  body  by  which  it  is  administered,  they  feel  able,  and  are  disposed  to  waive 
them  all,  provided  they  are  left  imrestricted  as  to  the  religious  education  which  they  are  to  give  in  their  schools, 
and  that  so,  by  rescinding  this  rule,  the  only  insuperable  hindrance  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  will  be 
removed. 

"  13.  That  it  appears  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  State  should  refuse  to  purchase  this  great  ben^t 
by  rescinding  the  rule  in  question.  That  it  not  only  has  not  effected  united  education,  but  seems  less  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  object  for  the  time  to  come.  That  the  causes  which,  in  spite  of  it,  have  for  twenty  years 
prevented  united  education  still  survive,  and  seem  yearly  acquiring  additional  strength.  That  it  has  been  proved 
that  Protestant  clergymen  are  no  less  unwilling  that  the  children  of  their  flocks  should  attend  National  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  than  they  have  ever  been;  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  Protes- 
tants are  not  less  unwilling  now  than  at  any  former  period  to  attend  such  schools.  And  though  there  is  not 
the  same  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  Roman  Catholics  to  sending  their  children  to  schools  imder  Pro- 
testant management,  yet  their  priests  are  more  than  ever  opposed  to  their  doing  so  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  must  add  strength  to  their  opposition,  and  make  it  more  universal  than  it  has  ever  been. 
That  the  maintenance  of  this  rule  is  not  essential  to  the  protection  of  children  from  being  compelled  to  receive 
religious  instruction,  of  which  their  parents  disapprove ;  for  that  there  is  another  mode  of  effecting  this  object, 
which  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  objection,  that  is,  by  leaving  to  the  parents  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given,  but  providing  such  a  choice  of  schools  as  may  enable  a  parent,  whatever  be 
his  religioxis  denomination,  to  And  a  school  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is  such  as  he  has  no  conscientious 
objection  to  his  child's  receiving. 

"  14.  That,  therefore,  it  be  recommended  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  be  rescinded ;  that 
it  be  left  to  patrons  to  determine  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in  their  schools ;  and  that  all  schools  which 
adopt  the  National  system  of  secular  education  be  entitled  to  grants  of  books  and  school  requisites,  and  to  the 
advantages  of  inspection,  and  access  to  the  training  school,  and  moreover  to  aid  in  money  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  and  proficiency  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  them :  the  proficiency  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Board. 

Lop^  "  Resolutions  intended  to  have  been  moved  by  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 

Montcaglc.  u  i    q^^t  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  till  the  year  1831,  Parliament  countenanced  and 

assisted  various  schools  established  in  Ireland,  founded  upon  principles  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  and  all 
more  or  less  exclpsive  in  character — the  Protestant  Charter  schools  founded  on  a  declared  antagonism  to  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  for  the  avcwed  purpose  of  proselytism  ;  the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
governed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  enforcing  a  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  admitting  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissenting  scholars,  and  releasing  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  catechetical  instruction  ;  the  Kildare-place  Association,  with  schools  professing  to  be  open  to  all,  but 
in  which  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  scholars  of  all  denominations,  either  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version,  or  in  the  Douay  translation,  was  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  inile,  thus  imposing  a  restraint  on 
admissions,  though  catechisms  and  books  of  religious  controversy  were  excluded ;  and  lastly,  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant's fuind,  administered  without  any  special  restriction,  and  fi-eed  from  the  rules  of  the  Kildare-place 
Association. 

^^  2.  That  it  thus  appears,  from  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century,  that  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  gi-eat  duty  of  educating  the  poor  of  Ireland,  principles  becoming  gradually  more  comprehensive 
and  enlarged,  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  system  applicable  to  a  mixed  population,  divided  into  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  and  among  whom,  from  a  barbarous  system  of  penal  legislation,  now  happily  condemned 
and  abandoned,  religious  jealousies  and  animosities  had  been  excited  to  a  lamentable  degree. 

*'  3.  That  the  several  systems  of  school  instruction  already  enumerated  were  made  successively  the  subject 
of  inquiry  and  examination,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  they  have  all  been  abandoned,  and  the  par- 
liamentary grants,  on  which  they  mainly  depended,  have,  after  full  consideration,  been  for  many  years  with- 
drawn. 

"  4.  That  between  the  years  1806  and  1830  various  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary  committees  have 
considered  the  general  principles  on  which  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  justice,  impartiality,  and  toleration. 

"6.  That  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  1806,  presented  to  parliament  in  1812,  and 
signed  by  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  by  two  other  distinguished  prelates,  by  the  Provost  of  the  University  of 
I>ublin,  and  by  several  other  eminent  members  of  the  Established  Church,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  laid 
down  emphatically,  *  that  no  plan  of  education,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects, 
can  be  carried  into  effectual  operation  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.' 

'<  6.  That  a  second  royal  conmdssion,  consisting  of  experienced  and  able  men,  appointed  in  consequence  of  an 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824,  reported,  as  the  imanimous  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  'that  in 
a  country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  different  classes  of  the  people,  schools  should  be  established, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  such  useful  instruction  as  they  may  severally 
be  capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any  ground  to  apprehend  any  interference  with  their 
respective  religious  prindplea' 

*^  7.  That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  (including  many  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  that  parliament),  to  whom  all  the  previous  reports  were  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from 
thence  a  practical  plan  of  education,  adopted  unreservedly  the  principles  of  the  reports  of  1812  and  1825,  and 
expressed  their  conviction  that  no  system  of  NationsJ  education  could  be  expedient  in  Ireland  which  was 
calculated  to  '  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christiana' 

"  8.  That  the  same  committee  expressed  a  conviction  that  ^  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bring  together 
children  of  the  diflerent  religious  denominations  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
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general  subjects  of  moral  and  literary  knowledge,   and  providing  facilities  for  their  religions  instruction        1S54. 

separately,  when  difference  of  oi*eed  should  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive  religious  instruction  

together.* 

"  9.  That  this  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  the  year  1831,  by  the  government  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  ;  and 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  that  ministry  was  declared  in  the  principle  previously  laid  down  in  1812,  1824, 
and  1828. 

"10.  That  the  views  of  the  government  were  submitted  to  parliament  in  a  letter  from  the  Eight  Hon.  E. 
G.  Stanley,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  in  October,  1831. 

"11.  That  large  and  increasing  votes  of  parliament,  amounting  to  £1,907,040,  have  been  appropriated, 
between  the  years  1831  and  1854,  in  support  of  the  system  of  education,  foimded  on  Mr.  Stanley's  letter. 

"  12.  That  in  this  system  of  education,  weU  described  by  a  distinguished  prelate  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee, who  long  presided  over  the  Board  of  National  Education,  to  be  one  admitting  of  *  no  exclusion  and  no 
compulsion,'  it  was  laid  down,  that  *  while  the  interests  of  religion  were  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  shoiild  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christians.' 

"  13.  That  to  accomplish  this  just  and  salutary  end,  it  was  recommended  that  the  schools  should  be  kept 
open  for  *  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  the  remaining  one  or  two  days 
being  set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  by  the  clergy 
of  their  respective  persuasions.' 

"  14.  *That  whilst  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction  such 
portions  of  sacred  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board,  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  convey  a  perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  separate 
religious  instruction  at  the  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.* 

"  15.  That  these  principles,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ii^land, 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  implied  by  the  appropriation  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling,  voted  during 
tlie  last  twenty-four  years. 

"  16,  That  during  that  period  two  committees  of  inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  Iiish  education,  have  sat  in  this 
house  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  no  departure  from  these  principles  has  been  reconmiended,  or 
has  even  been  suggested  by  them. 

"  17.  That  during  the  same  period  there  have  been  nine  successive  administrations  in  power,  but  that  no  one 
responsible  minister,  nor  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has  ever  suggested  a  departure  from  the  essential 
principles  adopted  in  1831. 

"  18.  That  a  proposal  to  include  under  the  National  Board,  on  the  same  terms  as  are  applied  to  the  non- 
vested  schools,  any  schools  now  built,  or  to  be  built  hereafter,  whatever  may  be  their  regulations  as  to  religious 
instruction,  would  be  to  permit  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  any  system  of  compulsory  religious  teach- 
ing, at  the  will  of  the  patron,  without  regard  either  to  the  conscience  or  feelings  of  the  child,  the  rights  of  the 
parent,  or  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

"  19.  That,  as  such,  it  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  report  of  1812,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  *  attempt  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  teneta  *  of  the  several  Christian  denomina- 
tions. 

"20.  That,  as  such,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  report  of  1824,  which  recommended  a  'system  from 
which  suspicion  should  be  banished,  and  the  causes  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  effectually  removed.' 

"21.  That,  as  such,  it  would  contradict  the  report  of  1828,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  of  1831,  which 
agreed  in  condemning  any  attempt  to  force  or  violate  conscientious  scruples  in  matters  of  rel^on. 

"  22.  That  any  compulsory  system  of  religious  teaching  for  children,  in  schools  supported  by  the  State,  would 
seem  likely,  on  iixe  authority  both  of  Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Henry,  to  be  peculiarly  repulsive  to  the  numerous 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  Ireland,  now  happily  united  in  support  of  the  National  system.  *  I  think  to 
make  obligatory  on  a  child  what  its  parents  may  object  to,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  veiy  dangerous  principle ; 
because,  as  a  Protestant,  I  hold  the  principles  of  my  fathers,  that  no  one  ought  to  force  religion  on  another. 
If,  then,  we  force  the  child,  why  not  force  the  father?  If  we  may  not  force  the  father,  why  compel  the  child  > 
"We  claim  liberty  of  conscience  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  Holding  my  own  liberty,  I  must  concede  the 
same  to  others.'    (Cooke,  6689). 

"  23.  That  such  compulsory  teaching  would  also  be  contrary  to  the  prayer  of  the  important  petition  referred 
to  this  committee,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  200  patrons  and  managers  of  National  schools,  who,  in  expressing 
their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  National  system  unchanged,  and  to  obtain  an  adequate 
protection  against  any  departure  from  the  system  itself,  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  their  unabated  attachment 
and  their  confidence  in  its  essential  provisions. 

"  24.  That  this  proposal  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  and  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  total  disruption  of  the  present  commission,  consisting  of  men  who  could  not  justly  be  asked,  or  ex- 
pected, to  administer  a  system  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto  most  usefully  devoted  their 
zeal,  their  industry,  and  their  public  spirit 

"  25.  That  this  suggested  change  would  be  still  more  impracticable  and  inexpedient  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  progress  of  the  National  system  has  been  unexampled,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing a  reduction  of  the  population,  between  the  years  1841  and  1851,  from  8,175,114  to  6,551,970,  the 
number  of  National  schools  have  increased  from  2,337  to  4,704,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  from 
281,649  to  520,401 ;  when  142  workhouse  schools  out  of  163  have,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  guardians,  been 
placed  under  the  National  Board  ;  when  13  normal  schools  are  either  in  operation  or  in  progress  of  building, 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  when  29  model  agricultural  schools,  and  23  industrial  pauper  schools,  have  already 
been  established,  raising  the  moral  and  the  material  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  when  unvaried  good  feeling 
and  harmony  is  proved  to  exist  among  the  teachers  in  course  of  training  at  the  central  school  in  Dublin, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic ;  when  that  central  school  provides  yeai'ly  a  class  of  well-educated 
masters,  and  of  female  teachers  brought  up  in  a  system  the  most  successful,  and  above  all,  when  the  concurring 
evidence  of  almost  every  witness  examined  proves  that  no  case  of  proselytism  has  existed,  or  is  even  suspected 
to  eiist,  in  any  one  of  the  many  National  schools  now  in  actual  operation. 

"26.  That  whilst  it  is  expedient,  for  these  reasons,  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  National 
system,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  omit  no  precaution  which  can  prevent  those  rules  from  being  set  aside 
or  their  efficacy  in  any  degree  impaired  by  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  respect 
for  religious  liberty  on  which  the  system  rests,  or  from  the  admirable  course  of  instruction  contained  in  the 
school-books  published  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioners." 

Upon  one  point  concurrence  appears  to  have  been  general.  The  recent  dissension  at 
the  Board  had  sprung  from  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Board's  own  rules,  and  from 
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the  question  whether  the  literal  meaning,  when  ascertained,  is  or  is  not  binding". 
Common  assent  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Master  Murphy's  recommendation  that 
the  Board's  rules  should  fii*st  be  made  clear  and  plain,  and  should  thenceforward  be 
neither  modified  nor  relaxed : — ^ 

"  9003.  Lord  Ardroaaan. — ^Do  you  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  Board, 
were  made  more  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  than  they  are  now  1 — ^I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  give 
rise  to  less  questioning  as  to  their  acts,  when  the  public  saw  that  all  such  acts  were  done  under  certain  rules 
and  r^ulations,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  of  the  Government 

"  9004.  Earl  of  Harrowhy, — ^You  think  it  would  relieve  them  from  the  liability  to  pressure,  which  is  novr 
put  upon  them  1 — ^Yes.  Every  day  I  may  say  we  are  pressed  to  violate  some  rule  or  other,  or  to  explain  or 
intel^ret  rules.  If  the  rules  were  made  clear  and  plain,  and  it  were  understood  that  we  could  not  modify  oir 
relax  them,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  those  cases  simply  to  point  attention  to  the  particular  sule  which  might  be 
applicable. 

"  9005.  You  think  the  experience  of  so  many  years  administration,  has  given  you  a  sufficient  knowledge  oF 
the  cases  which  would  be  Hkely  to  arise,  to  enable  you  to  resolve  them  into  general  rules  % — ^I  think  the  Com- 
missioners now  possess  that  knowledge. 

"  9006.  Lord  Ardrosscm. — Do  you  think  that  those  rules  could  be  so  codified,  as  that  they  would  not  cause 
distrust  to  any  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Ireland  ^-r-I  think  so.  Of  course  the  difierent  members  of  the 
Board  who  had  to  approve  of  or  recommend  the  rules  in  the  progress  of  discussion  upon  them,  would  see,  as- 
regards  their  own  denominations,  that  they  contained  nothing  which  could  be  fisdrly  objectionable  to  members 
of  those  denominations. 

"  9007.  Chairman. — ^You  do  not  purpose,  do  you,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  but  only 
to  render  them  more  clear  and  uniform,  and  to  classify  them  according  to  their  difierent  subjects  ?-— That  is 
solely  the  object  of  my  proposal. 

"9008.  ^M.  of  ffarrowby. — And  to  embody  the  existing  practice  in  the  shape  of  rules  ? — And  to  embody 
the  existing  practice  in  the  shape  of  rule&" 

Attempts  in  this  direction  were  subsequently  made. 

Amidrt  the  exciting  discussions  of  1854,  the  twentieth  report  for  1853,  dated  30th 
June,  1854,  was  published.     It  records  continued  progress  : — 
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No.  and  Date  of  Report 

No.  16,  31st  December,  1849, 
No.  17,  do.,  1850, 

No.  18,  do.,  1851, 

No.  19,  do.,  1852, 

No.  20,  do.,  1853, 


No.  of  Schools 
in  operation. 

4,321 
4,547 
4,704 

4,875 
5,023 


No.  of  Children  on  the 

Rolls,  for  half-years  ending 

80th  September. 

480,623 
511,239 
520,401 
544,604 
550,631 


The  changed  mode  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Board's  books  had  worked  a 
reduction  in  price,  and  an  extension  in  circulation : — 

**  We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  our  books  is  likely  to  be  greatly  extended 
under  the  new  plan  devised  by  the  Treasury ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  low  rates  at  which  the  last 
contracts  for  printing  and  binding  our  books  were  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office^  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  books  to  the  National  schools." 

The  Commissioners,  with  just  pride,  report  marks  of  Royal  favour : — 

**  In  our  report  for  1849  we  referred,  with  pride  and  gratitude,  to  the  visit  with  which  our  model  schools 
were  honoured,  on  the  8th  of  August  in  that  year,  by  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort  It  is  now  our 
gratifying  duty  to  record  that  a  similar  compliment  was  conferred  upon  our  institution,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1853,  by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  your  Excdlency. 
We  r^ird  this  event  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort  take 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland*  on  just  and  comprehensive  principles." 

Although  the  Committee  of  Peers  presented  no  report,  yet  their  inquiry  produced 

important  consequences,  which  are  recorded  in  the  subjoined  minutes  of  the  Board  : — 

Suggestions  of  the  Government,  September,  1854. 

"  Minute  of  Board,  September  26,1854. 

"  The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  the 
suggestions  forwarded  for  their  consideration  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutetant,  in  letter  of  the  2nd 
September,  from  the  Under-Secretary — amongst  which 
are  the  following : — 

"  1,  That  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  be  revised 
with  a  view  of  rendering  them  perfectly  clear,  fiiU,  and 
explicit  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  ; 
and  the^  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  his  sanction,  the  alterations,  omissions, 
and  additions  which  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

"2.  That  religious  instruction,  whether  denomiTiO' 
tional  or  general  given  in  the  National  schools,  and . 
not  contained  in  the  National  school  books,  must  be 
given  at  a  separate  hour,  and  publicly  notified  in 
the  time-table,  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction. 

"  3.  That  whenever  religious  instruction  or  religious 
exercises,   including  prayer,  take  place  at  an  inter- 


Memorandum  showing  how  each  Suggestion  has  been 
met  by  the  Board,  May,  1856. 


1.  Acted  upon. 


2.  Embodied  in  the  revised  ruley. 


3. 


Da         §  lY.,  p.  12. 


*  Lords'  Committee,  1854. 
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SuGOSBTioNS  of  the  GawRSVESTy  September,  1854. 
*«  Minute  of  Board,  September  26,  1854 — continued. 
mediate  time  during  school  hours,  they  must  take  place 
at  the  most  only  once,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  impede  the  secular  instruction. 

''  4.  That  the  patron  or  manager  is  not  bound  by  the 
rules  to  exclude  fix)m  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  school  any  child  whose  parent  does,  not  take 
ihe  necessary  steps  to  prevent  his  child  from  attending 
such  religious  instruction. 

"  5.  liat  religious  rites  must  not  be  performed  in 
the  school-rooms. 

"  6.  That  no  emblems  of  a  denominational  character 
shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-rooms  during  the  hours 
set  i^>art  for  united  instruction. 

"  7.  That  the  Commissioners  permit  the  patrons  of 
nonrvested  schools  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Sunday  schools,  upon  the  imderstanding  that  nothing 
shall  take  place  in  them  leading  to  contention,  and 
ihat  they  shall  not  be  converted  into  places  of  puI)liG 
tDorship, 

**  8.  That  any  book  of  a  religious  character  having 
been  once  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commissioners 
shall  not  be  unthdraum  from  the  schools,  or  essen- 
tially altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  lieu- 
tmant ;  nor  shall  any  change  be  made  in  ony/unda' 
mental  rule  of  the  Board  without  his  approv^ ;  and 
that  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Com- 
mi^ioners  may  deem  any  alterations  or  additions 
necessary  shall  be  embodied  in  the  minutes. 

"  9.  That  the  clauses  in  the  lease  and  other  deeds  of 
vested  schools  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
present  rules  of  religious  instruction. 

"  10.  That  objections  having  been  made  by  many 
Protestants  to  the  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
used  in  the  National  schools,  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  rules  that  it  is  not  obligatory  upon 
patrons  to  employ  them  in  their  schools  if  they  con- 
scientiously object  thereto. 

''11.  That  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  requiring 
all  schools  which  they  contribute  to  build  to  be  vested 
in  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  shall  be  modified, 
80  ih&t  the  patrons  shall  have  the  option  of  vesting 
-diem  in  tamstees  or  in  the  Board,  whichever  they  pre- 
fer ;  the  latter  class  only  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  expense ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  a 
stringent  covenant  shall  be  inserted  in  the  lease  to 
irusteeSf  binding  them  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs 
under  particular  conditions,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
be  instrueted  to  see  that  such  covenant  is  strictly /ul- 

jaud. 

"  12.  That  the  ladies  or  others  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  convent  schools  shall  be  required  to  enforce 
strictly  all  the  rules  of  the  Board ;  and  that  the  Inspec- 
tors shall  be  required  in  their  reports  upon  convent 
schools  to  make  minute  inquiries  on  such  points  as  the 
Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

"13.  That  the  Commissioners  shoidd  withdraw  their 
grants  of  salary  and  books,  after  dite  notice,  frt>m  such 
of  the  noHr^sied  schools  as  are  not  attended  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children — as  are  not  adequately  sup- 
l^ied  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books  ;  and  that 
all  needless  multiplication  of  schools  shall  be  avoided. 

"  14.  That  premiumH  should  be  given  to  teachers  who 
succeed  in  keeping  up  a  numerous  and  regular  attend- 
ance in  their  schools  ;  and  some  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  schools  a  sufficient 
time  to  obtain  a  tolerable  amount  of  good  secular  edu- 
cation. 

"  15.  Before  a  school  is  received  into  connexion,  a 
moderate  sum  should  be  required  by  the  CcHnmissioners 
to  be  laid  out  by  the  manager,  in  books,  maps,  black 
boards,  dbc,  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

"  1 6.  That  a  sufficient  increase  should  be  made  to  the 
District  Inspectors  to  enable  them  to  make  at  least 
three  or  /our  inspections  of  the  schoob  under  their 
care ;  that  they  ^ould  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  be  paid  according  to  a  graduated  scale ;  that  before 
this  increase  is  made,  the  Commissioneis  should  care- 
I.  ♦ 


Memoraitdum  showing  how  each  Suggestion  has  been       1854-5. 
met  by  the  Board,  May,  1855 — conHnued.  — 


4.  Embodied  in  the  revised  rules,  §  TV.,  p.  14. 


5.  Do.         §  v.,  p.  2. 

6.  Do.         §  YIH,  p.  3. 

7.  Do.         §  v.,  p.  1  and  2. 


8.  Do. 


rites, 
emblems, 


use  of  schools  [ 
on  Sundar, 


books, 


9.  Do. 


10.        Do.        §  VI.,  p.  6. 


leases, 


Ten  Command- 
ments, 


11.  The  Commissioner,  after  full  consideration,  do    liberty  in 
not  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  suggestion.  vestlugschoob. 


12.  See  rules  as  to  convent  schools,  Part  II.,  §  ix.  convents, 


13.  Commissioners  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  needless 
lay  down  any  fixed  rule  on  this  subject,  but  that  they  achools, 
should  be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 


14.  The    principle    of  this    suggestion   approved;  rewards, 
details  for  carrying  it  out  will  be  considered. 


15.  The  question  c^  local  contributions  Vill  require  local  oatlay 
long  and  mature  consideration ;  the  Commissioners  are 
desirous  of  reqvdring  (if  practicable)  a  larger  amount 

to  be  contributed,  and  will  be  prepared  to  report  on  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

16.  The  number  of  Inspectors  has  been  increased  additional 
from  forty-four  to  fifty ;  the  salaries  have  been  aug-  ln»P«5*»"» 
mented,  and  they  have    been  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  services  and  merits.     The  latter  part 

of  the  suggestion,  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  in- 
competent Inspectors,  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
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1865 


retiring 
allowances, 


augmented 
salaries, 


additional 
monitors, 


extra  agricul- 
tural Inspec- 
tors. 

A  Committee 
of  five  Pro- 
testants and 
one  Roman 
Catholic 
named  to 
r.wiss  Kules. 


Revised  Roles 
submitted  to 
Lord  lieu- 
tenant. 


Omissions  in 
return  of 
Government 
AUggestious 


"  18.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  belonging  to 
each  class,  and  to  each  division  of  a  class,  should  be 
further  augmented. 

"19.  That  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  and  paid 
monitors  is  not  adequate,  and  ought  to  be  largely  in- 


SuGGESTiONS  of  the  Government,  September,  1854.       Memorandum  showing  how  each  Suoqestion  has  been 

«  Minute  of  Board,  September  26,  lS5i—corUinued.  °^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^'^^  U55-^rUinued. 

fully  consider  the  qualifications  of  all  existing  In- 
spectors,  with  the  view  of  removing  such  of  them  as 
are  incompetent  for  the  discharge  of  the  very  important 
duties  necessarily  confided  to  them." 

"  17.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  be  permitted  to  17.  The  Commissioners  consider  that  a  scheme  for 

expend  a  certain  sum  annually  in  gratuities  to  old  and  the  superannuation  of  teachers  would  not  receive  the 
infii-m  teachers  who  shall  be  required  to  vacate  their  sanction  of  Government  unless  based  on  the  principle 
situations,  and  that  young  and  efficient  teachers  shall  of  local  contribution  :  in  the  present  condition -of  the 
be  appointed  in  their  places.  National  Teachers  of  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  deem 

this  impracticable — it  is  their  intention  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion  of  giving  gratuities,  and  have  in- 
cluded a  sum  for  the  purpose  in  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1855-6. 

18.  Adopted— a  sum  of  £20,000  included  in  the 
estimate,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

19.  Approved — details  of  the  plan  not  yet  fully 
prepared. 

"  20.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  two  ad-  20.  One  additional   agricultural  sub-inspector  has 

ditional  agricultural  sub-inspectors.  been  appointed. 

"  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  these  suggestions. 

"  Ordered  with  refe|;ence  to  No.  1,  that  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  six  members,  be  appointed 
to  collect  and  examine  the  rules  of  the  Board,  with  liberty  to  offer  any  suggestions  they  should  think  proper  to- 
propose,  or  any  additions  or  explanations  which  they  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  ; 
also  to  consider  such  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Loid  Lieutenant  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  genersd 
Board,  with  instructions  to  make  a  report  of  their  whole  proceedings. 

"  That  the  following  members  compose  the  Committee  : — 1.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  (Presbyterian) ;  2.  Robert 
Andrews,  esq.  (Unitarian)  ;  3.  James  Gibson,  esq.  (Presbyterian)  ;  4.  James  0*Ferrall,  esq.  (Roman  Catholic)  ; 
5.  M.  Longfield,  esq.  (Established  Church) ;  6.  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  esq.  (Established  Church). 

''  That  the  other  members  of  the  Board  be  apprized  of  this  Committee ;  and  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
meetings  whenever  they  see  fit. 

"Minute  of  Board,  January  12,  1855. 

"  The  Secretary  informs  the  Commissioners  that  the  special  Committee  appointed  on  the  26th  September  last, 
to  collect  and  examiue  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  to  consider  the  suggestions  forwarded  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lonl  Lieutenant,  have  brought  their  labours  to  a  close. 

"Ordered,  that  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Board  be  summoned  for  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.  at  12 
o'clock,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  meet  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  business  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of,  in  order  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  if 
approved  of,  may  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency,  it  being  indispensable  that,  if  alterations  or  corrections  be 
made  in  the  rules  or  regulations,  they  should  appear  in  the  forthcoming  report  to  Parliament. 

"  Ordered  further,  that  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  with  regard  both  to  the  rules  and 
to  the  suggestions,  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  each  Commissioner  as  early  as  practicable  before  the  meeting 
of  the  24th  instant. 

"  Minute  of  Board,  April  20, 1855. 

"  The  Secretary  reports  that  the  general  rules  of  the  Board,  comprising  Parts  I.  and  II.,  are  now  printed  with 
all  the  alterations  approved  of  at  various  meetings  of  the  Board;  and  that  the  third  part,  eonsisting  of  mere 
matters  of  detail,  is  in  progress. 

"  Ordered  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  copies  of  the  old  and  of  the 
revised  rules,  also  the  suggestions  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  Colonel  Larcom,  at  the  instance  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  to  afford  His  Excellency  such  explanations  as  may  appear  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  modifications  and  changes  in  the  rules  which  the  Board  have 
adopted. 

"  Ordered  further,  that  when  His  Excellency  shall  have  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  various  matters 
referred  to  him,  he  be  requested  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Commissioners  with  reference  thereto. 

"Minute  of  Board,  May  18,  1855. 

"  The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  a  letter  from  Colonel  Larcom  conveying  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
approval  of  the  revised  rules  and  regulations. 

"  Ordered  that  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  revised  rules  be  embodied  in  the  forthcoming  report,  and  the  entire 
rules,  including  Part  III.,  printed  in  the  appendix  thereto. 

"  Ordered  further,  that  copies  of  the  old  and  revised  rules,  with  an  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  alterations  and  additions  made  therein,  be  forwarded  confidentially  to  Earl  Granville,  Earl  St.  Gormains, 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  and  that  they  be  also  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  suggestiomi 
from  the  Government  arising  out  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1854,  with  a  memorandum  showing  how  each 
has  been  disposed  of." 

We  have  printed  the  Grovemment  Suggestions  (Earl  Granville's)  as  they  were  returned 
to  us  by  the  National  Board,  and  beside  them  in  another  column  we  have  placed  portions 
of  a  Memorandum  also  furnished  to  us  by  the  National  Board,  which  purports  to  show 
how  each  Suggestion  was  disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners.  But  as  the  Memorandum 
deals  with  Eai'l  Granville's  twenty-six  Suggestions,  of  which  only  twenty  were  returned 
to  us,  we  have  in  several  instances  for  the  sake  of  clearness  changed  the  numbers  set 
against  the  paragraphs  of  the  Memorandum.  Reference  to  the  documents  before  us 
proves  that  the  paper  which  the  Commissioners  had  under  consideration  in  September, 
1 854,  contained  all  the  suggestions  of  Earl  Granville,  and  not  merely  those  which  were 
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returned  to  us  by  the  Board.  We  are  able  to  supply  the  omitted  suggestions,  and  to 
show  from  the  Board's  memorandum  how  each  of  them  was  disposed  of  by  the 
Commissioners, 


1865. 


Portions  of  Board's  Memorandum  showing  how  each 

of  the  omitted  Suggestions  was  disposed  of.  to       '      f 

12.  The  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  non-vestcfl 
this  suggestion  at  present.  schools, 


13.  To  be  acted  upon  to  a  limited  extent,  schools  as  to  erection 
referred  to  not  to  be  necessarily  confined  to  the  poorest  of  schools  in 
localities.  poorest 

localities, 


17.    [^0  special  notice    is    taken   of   the    omitted  as  to  local  con- 
pa^sage^  tributions, 


20.  See  revised  rules,  §  V.,  "Use  of  School-housea"  m  to  fixed  role 

for  Snndayt, 


21.  Adopted. 


as  to  instnic* 
tions  for  In- 
jectors, 


Omitted  Suggestions  of  Government. 

"12.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority 
to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non- 
vested  schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any  one  year,  on 
condition  that  the  patix)ns  pay  one-third  or  one-half 
that  sum ;  and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to  such 
schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see 
fit. 

"  13.  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to 
build  a  limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  in 
the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  sub- 
scriptions cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of 
the  State,  not  to  exceed  £400  each  ;  these  schools  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary 
National  schools  should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  the  teachers,  <fec. ;  and  in  cases, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  com- 
posed of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit 
and  superintend  them,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board. 

"  17.  The  Commissioners  should  be  instructed  to  be 
more  strict  than  they  have  heretofore  been  in  en- 
forcing a  small  amount  of  local  contributions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  children's  weekly  fees.  The  amount 
should  probably  be  made  to  vary  in  different  districts 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  poJ)ulation."  [The 
remainder  of  this  suggestion  was  not  omitted  in  the 
Board's  return.] 

"  20.  With  regard  to  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Commissioners  over  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on  Sun- 
dayS)  or  before  and  after  school-hours  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  the  Commissioners  should  lay  down  one 
fixed  rule,  viz.  : — that  no  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  any  National  school,  except  on  Sundays,  to 
others  than  the  children  attending  the  schools. 

"21.  That  a  definite  code  of  instructions  should  be 
prepared  and  supplied  to  each  inspector,  explaining  in 
detail  the  specific  duties  allotted  to  him. 

"22.  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted,by  the  Lords  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  some  person  authorized 
to  visit  the  several  departments  in  Dublin,  to  inspect 
the  various  forms  and  books  used  in  conducting  the 
business  ;  to  examine  such  individuals  in  the  office  as 
may  be  necessary ;  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  duties;  to  see  if  the  various  processes  of 
business  can  be  simplified  or  ^abridged  ;  and  to  report 
whether  any,  or  what,  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  rates  of  salaries. 

"  23.  And  the  scale  of  local  contribution  towards 
the  payments  of  those  [teachers']  salaries  shoidd 
rise  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
salary  paid  by  the  Stated 

"  25.  That  the  training  establishments  shoidd  be 
forthwith  largely  increased;  and  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  authority  to  extend  the  period  of  training 
to  twelve  months ;  but  that  they  shall  have  permission 
to  give  only  a  half-yearly  tnuning  to  such  married 
teachers  and  others  as  cannot  be  absent  a  year  from 
their  schools." 

Several  of  the  omitted  suggestions  deserve  particular  attention,  as  well  calculated  to 
remedy  acknowledged  defects. 

The  first  of  the  Government  suggestions  was, 
revised,  with  a  view  of  rendering  t£em  perfectly  clear,  fiiU,  and  explicit,  on  the  funda-  theTl^Jd 
mental  principles  of  the  system ;  and  the  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant  for  his  sanction  the  alterations,  omissions,  or  additions,  which  may  appear  to 
be  necessary."  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  the  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  their  rules 
had  been  revised  by  the  committee  of  six  members,  of  whom  two  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  one  Roman  Catholic,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  Unitarian, 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency  copies  of  the  existing  rules,  and  of  the  rules  as  revised  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  their  bodj.  At  the  same  time,  on  3rd  May,  1855,  they 
directed  attention  to  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made,  and  submitted  observations  upon 
them,  which  we  insert  together  with  that  portion  of  the  revised  rules  to  which  each 
observation  refers. 


22.  Arrangements  in  progress  for  the  reorganization  ms  to  investiga. 

of  the  official  department,   and  when  completed,  an  ^^^^  »"*<>  ^^ 

application  wiU  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury  **®*^' 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion. 


23.  [No  notice  taken  of  the  omitted  passage.^ 


as  to  gradation 
in  local  contri- 
butions, 


25.  Approved,  but  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  m  to  Increase 
the  buildings  for  the  intended  literary  training  estab-  ^^  *™!™°^ 


lishment  at  Gleuoieyin  be  erected. 


establishments. 


"that  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  be  observatioM 

aobmitted  to 
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'  ThefoUovnng  are  the  ohaervatians  we  are  directed  to  make  with  respect  to  the  revised  rules : — 


Fandamental 
principle. 


LordLiea* 

tenant^s 

sanction* 


School 
management* 


"  Part  I. — Object  and  Fundamental  Peinciple  of  the  System  of  National  Education. 

*^  Section*  L,  par.  1. — Sets  forth,  /or  the  first  time,  in  the  rviUs,  the  object  and  /wndaTnerUod  principle  o/  the 
system  of  National  education, 

"  L  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  education  is  to  afford  combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious 
instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils, 

B. 

"  Section  L ,  par.  4. — This  was  always  understood  and  acted  upon,  hut  is  now  emhodied  in  the  rules  for  the  first  time, 
''  4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  rule  without  the  express  permission  of  hia  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

C. 
"  Section  II. — The  whole  of  this  section  is  ea^lanatory  of  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners,  but  ie 
now  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  the  rules. 

"  11.  Management  of  National  Schoom. 

"1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  schools  is  vested  in  the  local  patrons  thereof. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  patron  the  person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place 
the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  Uie  application. 

''  3.  If  a  school  be  under  the  local  management  of  a  school  committee,  such  committee  has  all  the  rights  o€ 
an  individual  patron. 

^^  4.  The  patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  representative  in  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  school ;  such  representative  to  be  designated  the  '  Local  Manager.'  The  patron  may,  at  any  time, 
resume  the  direct  management  of  the  school,  or  appoint  another  local  manager. 

"  This  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  patronslup  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

"  5.  When  a  school  is  vested  in  trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  local  manager. 

*'  6.  Wlien  a  school  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  patron  or  patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

'^  7.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a  lay  patron,  or  the  successor 
of  a  clerical  patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the 
patronship  of  the  school. 

"8.  K  a  patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

"9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determining  whether  the  patron,  or 
the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  successor,  or  as  local  manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a  fit 
person  to  exercise  the  trust. 

'*  10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  school  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  patron,  when  nominating  a  local  manager, 
ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
patron  during  the  period  he  acts  as  manager. 

^'11.  When  a  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee,  or  of  joint  patrons,  a  ^  local  manager '  should  be 
appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign  documents,  &a,  &c. 

D. 
"Section  III. — This  section  affords  a  more  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  schools  to  which  the 
Commissioners  grant  aid  than  is  in  the  old  rules. 


Kinds  of 
schools.) 


Scriptures. 


ReligioTkfl 
tnstruct.'on* 


in. — Description  op  Schools  to  which  Commissioners  grant  Aid. 

"  1.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — 1st,  vested  schools, 
which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  were  vested  previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board,  in  trustees, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  permanently  maintained  as  National  schools ;  2ndly,  non-vested  schools,  which  are  the 
property  of  private  individuals.     Both  these  classes  of  schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  patrons  or  managers. 

"  2.  There  are  also  model  schools,  literary  and  agricultural,  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  themselves 
the  patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the  ordinary  Natiomd  schools. 

"  3.  The  Commissioners  encourage  industrial  instruction  in  National  schools  in  all  suitable  cases. 

^*  4.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  in  schools  attended  by  females,  instruction  shall  be  given  (if  practicable) 
in  plain  needlework. 

E. 

"  Section  IV.,  par.  11. — Explains  more  fully  the  rule  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  than  is  expressed  in 
the  old  7tdes. 

"11.  The  patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  schools  have  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either 
in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version)  to  be  read,  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction ;  and 
in  all  vested  scliools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  patrons  and  managers 
to  affi>rd  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  school-room,  under  proper  persons  approved 
of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for  that  purpose. 

F. 

"Paragraphs  12  and  13 — Explain  m^ore  fully  tlian  in  the  old  rules  the  circumstances  under  which  religious 
instruction  may  take  place  at  an  intermediate  tim^,  and  prescribes  the  limitations, 

"12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place,  at  any  time,  befoi-e  and  after 
l^e  ordinary  school  business  (during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend)  ;  but  must  not  take  place  nwre  than  once^  at  anintermediate  time^  between  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for 
reli^ous  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time,  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear 
to  them,  that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by  preventing  children  of  any 
religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any 
practical  inconvenience. 

"  13.  The  secular  school  business  must  not  be  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

"  ^ote. — ^The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  religious  instruction  shall  take  place  either  imme- 
diately before  the  commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary  school  business ;  and  they 
further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  patron  or  manager  thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  inter- 
mediate time,  a  separate  apartment  shall  ^when  practicable)  be  provided  for  the  I'eception  of  those  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove  of  their  being  present  thereat. 
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G.  1866. 

*'  Paragraph  1 4. — Embodies  in  a  distinct  rule,  Jot  the  first  time,  what  has  been  the  practice  in  tJie  Naiumal  schools.  — 

"14.  Patrons,  managers,  and  teachers,  are  not  required  to  exdvde  any  children  from  any  religious  instruo-  ^1^^^^^^ 

tion  given  in  the  school ;  but  all  children  are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  from  it.  reliirious  in- 

If  any  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  National  school,  it  devolves  upon  stmction. 
them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

H. 

"  Para^aphs  16,  17  and  18,  a/re  altogether  new  rules, 

"  16.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  from  that  of  the  teacher  of  any  National  school,  attend 
during  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  given  by  such  teacher,  it  shall  be  his  or  her  duty, 
on  Hhejirst  attendance  of  every  such  child,  during  the  time  for  such  religious  instruction  given  by  such  teacher 
in  such  school,  forthwith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guaixlian  of  such  child  on,  and  by,  a  form  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  17.  The  teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whose  parents  they  have 
sent  the  printed  form  of  noti£cation. 

"  IS.  The  r^istry  kept  in  each  school,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show 
the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the  school  roll.  * 

I. 

"  Section  V.,  par.  1. — ^Jl  revival  of  the  old  rale  oftJie  Boa/rd  with  regwrd  to  non-vested  school-houses,  but  which  was 
departed  from,  Jrom  the  time  the  Commissioners  required  all  school-houses  to  be  tLsed  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes. 

"1.  In  non- vested  schools  the  Commissioners  do  not  in  oixlinary  cases  exercise  conti^ol  over  the  use  of  the 
school-houses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  after  the  school-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week — such  use  being 
left  altogether  to  the  local  patrons  or  managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the 
Board  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 

J. 

"  Paragraphs  2, 3,  and  4. — Regulations  of  tlie  Board  on  the  points  referred  to  more  clearly  stated  than  intheold  rules. 

"  2.  No  National  school-house  shall  be  employed  at  any  time,  even  temporarily,  as  the  stated  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship of  any  religious  community ;  or  for  the  celebration  or  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  rites  of  any  Church. 

**  3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a  school  held  in  a  place  of  worship  ;  nor  will  the  Commissioners  sanction  the 
transfer  of  an  existing  school  to  a  place  of  worship  even  for  a  temporary  period. 

**  4.  When  a  school-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a  place  of  worship,  there  must  not  be  any  direct 
internal  communication  between  the  school-room  and  such  place  of  worship. 

K. 

"Paragraph  5. — The  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  school-Itouses  as  to  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sun- 
days, &c.,foT  the  first  time  explained. 

"  5.  Vested  school-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  edu^xition  of  the  children  attending  them ;  except 
on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for  Sunday  schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patrons  or  managers, 
subject,  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

L. 

"Section  VL,  paragraph  6. — The  practice  as  to  the  iise  of  the  tablet  containing  tlie  Ten  Gonvmandnunls  for  the 
first  time  embodied  in  the  rules.  Paragraph  7  contains  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Board  for  the  fi/rst  time 
embodied  in  the  Rules. 

"  6.  The  use  of  the  tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  is  not  compulsory. 

"  7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  common  school-books, 
in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  in  any  other  book  the  use  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners may  at  any  time  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction. 

M. 
"Section  VII.,  paragraph  2. — Embodied  in  the  rules  for  the  first  time. 

**  2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  convent  schools)  member  of  any  religious 
order,  can  be  recognised  as  the  teacher  of  a  National  school. 

N.  . 

"  Section  VIII.,  paragraphs  3  and  L—r Always  the  rule,  but  now  for  tlie  first  tim£  declared  in  the  rules. 

"  3.  The  District  Inspector,  after  each  inspection,  is  to  commxinicate  with  the  local  patron  or  manager,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  the  general  state  of  the  school,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of 
rule  or  defects  (if  any)  as  he  may  have  observed ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

"  4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended  visit ;  but  when  the 
inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previo\is  arrangements  with  the  local  patrons  or  managers  as  will 
facilitate  the  attendance  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  otiier  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

O. 
"  Sections  IX.  and  X.  contain  the  rules  more  explicitly  staled. 

"IX  Admission  of  Visitobs. 

"  1.  The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  school  (whether  vested  or  non-vested) 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction — not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it, 
but,  as  visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted.  ^  Visitors. 

"  2.  Every  teacher  of  a  National  school  is  to  receive,  courteously,  visitors  of  all  denominations,  to  afford 
them  free  access  to  the  school-room,  and  full  liberty  to  examine  the  register,  daily  report  book,  and  class  rolls  j 
to  obsei've  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung  up  on  the 
walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching ;  but  the  teachers  are  not  required  to  permit  any  person  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  school  by  asking  questions  of  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of 
any  kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either  teachers  or  scholars  from 
their  usual  business. 

"  3.  Should  any  visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  patron  or  manager  of  the  school  for  such  information. 

"  4.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  have  his  visitors'  or  daily  report  book  lying  upon  his  desk,  that  visitors  may, 
if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  to  alter  or 
erase ;  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks  as 
he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them.  ^^^  t 
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1855.  "  5.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  school-room  is  under  the  control  of  the  clergy- 

— r-  man  or  lay  person,  communicating  it  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no 

liberty  to  any  visitor,  whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereat. 

"X.  Miscellaneous. 

Inscription.  "When  any  school  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with  them,  the  inscription  *  National 

School,'  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible  characters  on  the  school-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  public.  When  a  school-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the  Commissioners  a  stone  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut  upon  it.  Tflie  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting 
aid  in/tUtiref  sanction  the  inscription  of  any  title  of  a  denomiTiational  character ,  or  which  may  appear  to  them 
to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religious  body.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, do  not  object  to  the  terms,  male,  female,  or  infant,  or  to  the  proper  local  designation  of  the  city,  town, 
parish,  street,  village,  or  townland,  in  which  the  school  may  be  situated  ;  or  to  the  name  of  the  founder  being 
stated  on  the  inscription. 

"  2.  Patrons  and  managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  schools  for  a  reasonable  time  or  times  during 
the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners  in  case  of  abuse. 

"  3.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  denominatioiial  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room  during  the 
hours  of  imited  instruction ;  nor  will  the  Commissioners,  in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  school  which  exhibits  on 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings  any  such  emblems. 

"  4.  No  emblems  or  symbols  o{  Apolitical  nature  shall  at  any  tims  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room,  or  affixed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings ;  nor  shall  any  placards  whatsoever  be  affixed  thereto. 

"  5.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their  teachers  at  meetings  held  for  political  purposes, 
or  their  taking  part  in  elections  for  members  of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &c.,  except  by  voting, 
as  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation  of  rule  which  will  render  them  liable  to 
dismissal. 

"  6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  copy  of  Part  I.  of  their  rules,  on  a  form  to  be  furnished  by  them, 
shall  be  suspended  in  every  National  school-room. 

P. 

"Part  II.  The  whole  of  Fart  II.,  wiih  the  exception  of  section  ix.,  is  a  description  of  tJie  different  classes  of 
schools^  and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  established  or  received  into  connexion. 

"  Part  II. — ^Difperent  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

"  I.  District  Model  Schooi^. 

Model  schools.        "  1.  District  model  schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

"  2.  The  chief  objects  of  district  model  schools  are  to  promote  united  education ;  to  exhibit  the  most 
improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

"  3.  In  district  model  schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  teachers 
and  other  officers ;  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Commissioners 
afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  pastors  or  other 
persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

"  4.  Some  of  the  district  model  schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

"  II.  Agricultural  Schools. 

•AgriciUtural.  "1.  Agricultural  schools  of  every  class  must  have  a  literary  department  annexed  to  tkem,  conduoted  on  the 

principles  of  ordinary  National  schools. 

"  2.  Agricultural  schools  consist  of  two  classes,  model  and  ordinary. 

<*  3.  Model  agricultural  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  \mder  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  patrons. 

"4.  In  all  model  agricultural  schools  the  Commissioners  will  grant  salary  to  a  teacher  for  the  literary  department 
exclusively^  when  the  extent  of  the  farm  and  other  circumstances  render  such  an  appointment  necessary. 

«*  m.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Exclusive  Control  of  the  Commissioners. 

"1.  The  Commissioners  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  ;  but  they 
require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such  ^proportion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  cireum- 
stances  of  each  case. 

"2.  The  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture^  fittings,  rent,  taxes,  maintenance, 
implements,  stock,  &c.,  &c. 

"3.  A  farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  on  a 
satisfactory  lease. 

<<  4.  The  Commissioners  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons,  as  in  the  case  of  district  model  schools. 

<^  5.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  schools  a  limited  number  of  free,  and  also  of  paying  resident 
agricultural  pupils. 

"  6.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a  small  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  fium. 

"  lY.  Model  Agricultural  Schooi^  (Tested  and  Non-vested)  under  Local  Patrons. 
"1.   Vested  Model  Agricultural  Schools. 

"  1.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a  certain  amoimt  of  assistance  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  contribution,  and  the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  furniture,  and  the  whole  cost  of  implements,  stock,  seed,  &c.,  must  be  contributed  by  local  parties. 

"  2.  The  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners  free  of  rent. 

"  3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  consists  of  salary 
to  the  master,  (who  must  be  competent  to  conduct  both  the  literary  and  agricultural  departments) ;  a  sum 
towards  the  support  of  a  limited  number  of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of 
day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 

"  2.  Kon-vested  Model  Agriculttiral  Schools. 
"1.  The  entire  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture,  implements,  stock,  seed,  ikc,  must  be  defrayed  by 
local  parties,  and  a  faim  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  provided. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  grant  the  usual  salaiy  to  the  master,  according  to  his  class,  as  a  literary  teacher,  and  an 
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ftdditional  sum  of  £1 0  a  year  for  Kis  services  as  agriculturist.    They  contribute  also  towards  the  support  of  a  limited        I855. 
number  of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm.  _  * 

**  V.  Ordikary  Aoriculttral  Schools. 

"  1.  This  class  of  schools  consista  of  ordinary  National  schools  (either  vested  or  non-vested),  to  which  a  small 
farm  (from  one  to  three  acres)  is  annexed.  The  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils. 

"  2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  addition  of  £5  a  year  to  the  class  salary  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  some  special  cases,  a  small  weekly  payment  to  an  industrial  class  of  pupils. 

"  3.  To  entitle  a  school  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied  fix)m  the  reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  that  the  agricultural  department  is  efficiently  conducted. 

"  VI.  Agricultural  Schools  connected  with  Workhouses. 

''1.  In  workhouse  schools  to  which  farms  are  attached,  the  Commissioners  award  to  the  agricultural  teachei*, 
a  gratuity,  not  exceeding  £15  in  one  year,  and  make  a  free  grant  of  books  on  agriculture.  These  gratuities 
aiKl  grants  are  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors. 

"  YII.  School  Gardens. 

**  1.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  to  the 
teachers  of  National  schools,  who  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their 
respective  schools,  the  -ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

"  VIII.  Industrial  Schools. 

"1.  In  these  schools,  embrdidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  are  taught.     The  Commissioners   Industrial, 
grant  salaries  to  the  teachers,  on  the  following  Conditions  : — 

**  First.  That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary  instruction,  for  at  least  tioo 
hours  daily. 

"  Second.  That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  place  during  the  time  the  pupils  are 
engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

"  Thiixl.  That  a  separate  ro6m  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

**  Fourth.  That  in  addition  to  the  literary  teacher,  there  shall  be  a  suitable  person  appointed  to  conduct  the 
industrial  department. 

"  2.  None  but  lay  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for  conducting  an  industrial 
department  in  connexion  with  a  convent  school, ' 

"  3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

"  X.  Workhouse  Schools. 

"  1.  Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  books  made  thereto,  on   condition  that  they   Workhouse. 
Khali  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissionei-s,  or  their  officers,  and  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  appli- 
cable to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfidly  observed. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  of  the  teachers  of  workhouse  schools 
in  each  district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector. 

"  XI.  Schools  attached  to  Prisons. 

"  Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  workhouse  school?,  and  Oao\. 
grants  of  books  are  made  thereto.     In  special  cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  teachers. 

"  XII.  Evening  Schools. 

"  The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  evening  schools,  where  the  wants  of  the  locality  render  Kight. 
such  institutions  desirable.     The  aid  is  limited  to  salary  and  books. 

Q. 

"  Section  IX. — Convent  schools.  Explains  for  the  first  time  th^  regiUoMons  and  conditions  upon  which  titis 
floss  of  schools  is  aided, 

"  IX.  CoirvENT  Schools. 

*'  1.  Convent  schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non- vested  schools,  and  they  are  subject  Convene 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations. 

"  2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  themselves  dischai^  the  office  of  teachers,  with,  or  without,  the  aid  of 
sudi  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ ;  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

"  3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  convent  schools  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Ccmimissioners. 

"  4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  school  ordy^  in  conneodon  toith  the  same  convent. 

"  Part  III.  of  the  Rules  is  in  preparation,  and  contains  merely  the  classification  and  salaries  of  teachers, 
monitors,  &c.,  conditions  upon  which  aid  is  granted,  and  other  matters  of  detail ;  but  the  Commissioners  have 
resolved  to  annex  to  this  part  of  the  rules,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  books  published,  or  sanctioned  by  theiQ  for 
tlie  use  of  the  National  schools,  to  which  the  following  important  declaration  is  to  be  appended  : — 

"  The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter,  any  book  that  has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter 
unanimously  adopted  and  published  by  them,  without  a  previous  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.'' 

We  have  now  given  in  juxtaposition  with  the  text  of  the  rule  to  which  each  observa- 
tion relates,  the  whole  of  the  observations  communicated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  respect- 
ing the  revised  rules. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  many  of  the  laity,  regarded  the  changes  of  1854-5 
as  opposed  to  their  interests.* 

They  objected  that  now  no  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever  was  permitted  to  interrupt 

'  See  infra.,  pp.  [160-172]. 
I.  X 
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1865. 


Twenty-first 

Report, 

(1854), 


raises  salaries 


to  an  arcr.igo 
of  £20, 


and  awards 
gratuities  to 
^ged  teacher.'^ 


or  suspend  the  school-business  (New  Rules,  IV.,  13^  ;  that  managers  and  teachers  were 
not  required  to  exclude  any  children  from  any  religious  instruction  (IV.,  14);  that  all 
sacraments  and  rites  were  prohibited  (V.,  2) ;  that  denominational  names  ana  religious 
emblems  were  forbidden  (X.,  3) ;  that  recognition  as  teachers  was  refused  to  lay 
members  of  male  religious  associations  (VII.,  2) ;  that  special  regulations  were  intro- 
duced for  convent  schools  (Section  IX.) ;  and  that  the  rules  as  to  reUgious  instruction 
were  not  to  apply  to  the  Board's  books  of  Scripture  Extracts  and  Sacred  Poetry  (VI.,  6). 
These  changes  were  announced  in  the  report  for  1854 — the  twenty-first — dated  1st  of 
June,  1855.  Again  the  Commissioners  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  also  increase 
the  number  and  the  emoluments  of  their  Inspectors. 

"  Since  we  adopted  the  principle  of  classing  our  teachers  according  to  their  qualifications,  we  have  on  three 
Meyeral  occasions — viz.,  in  1848,  1851,  and  1852,  increased  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  We  propose  to  make 
a  further  addition  from  the  1st  of  April,  1855,  in  case  the  amount  included  in  our  estimate  for  the  prssent 
year  for  that  purpose  shall  be  voted  by  Parliament.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  old  and  new  scales : — 


Present  Scale. 


j'  1st  Division, 
First  Cflass,         .    {  2nd     Do. 
( 3rd     Do. 
J  Ist  Division, 
\  2nd     do. 

{1st  Division, 
2nd     Do. 
Probationary  Teachers, 
Assistant  Teachers, 
Assistants,  if  qualified  for  any  higher  class. 
Mistress  to  teach  needlework, 


Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


Proposed  Scale. 


r  1st  Division, 
First  Class,         .    ^  2nd     Do. 
t3rd     Do. 

{1st  Division, 
2nd     Do. 
{1st  Division, 
2nd     Do. 
Probationary  Teachers, 
Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  as  Probationers  only. 
Assistants,  if  qualified  for  any  division  of  a  class. 
Mistress  to  teach  Needlework, 


Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


Males. 

£36 
30 
25 
22 
20 
18 
15 
11 
11 
15 


Hales. 
£46 
38 

32 
26 
24 
20 
17 
14 
14 
17 


Females. 

X25 
22 
19 
17 
16 
15 
13 
10 
10 
13 
8 


Females. 
£36 

30 
24 
22 
20 
17 
15 
12 
12 
15 
8 


"According  to  the  new  scale  of  salaries  the  average  amount  to  each  teacher,  by  the  Board,  will  not 
exceed  £20  per  annum.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  rate  of  payment  under  the  proposed  scale  ought  to  be 
the  maximum  of  what  our  teachers  should  ultimately  receive,  but  any  further  increase  should  be  progressive, 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  local  contributions  towards  this  object." 

In  place  of  pensions  to  old  and  meritorious  teachers,  which  had  been  long  under 
consideration,  the  Commissioners  now  resolved  upon  awarding  a  sum  of  money  to  such 
persons  on  their  retirement  from  schools.  In  their  opinion  pensions  would  involve 
deductions  from  salary  during  service,  and  such  deductions  they  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  and  unjust  to  take  froin  the  National  teachers  in  Ireland.  They 
say:— 

"In  our  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  reports  we  adverted  to  the  question  of  superannuation  allowances  to 
meritorious  teachers  who  had  become  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  continuing  in  our  service ;  and 
in  onr  eighteenth  report  we  stated  that  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treaaury  had  requested  us  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  carrying  into  effect  this  important  object.  "We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
National  teachers  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  or  just  to  deduct  fi:^m  them  the  nece^ary 
contributions  for  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  retiring  pensions  based  on  ~the  principle  adopted  in  some 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  "We  have  therefore  suggested  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  that, 
instead  of  giving  retiring  pensions,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  granting  in  particular  cases,  to  old,  infirm, 
and  deserving  teachers  who  have  been  for  a  considerable  nimiber  of  years  under  our  Board,  reasonable 
gratuities,  upon  satisfactory  reports  from  the  Inspectors  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  applicants.  We 
have  already  pursued  this  course  to  a  limited  extent,  and  have  found  it  to  have  been  productive  of  advantage 
in  facilitating  the  appointment  of  competent  successors  to  those  teachers  who  have  thus  been  induced  to 
resign. 

"  We  have  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  a  sum  for  the  purpose,  and  we  propose  that  a 
moderate  amoimt  shall  be  added  in  every  successive  year,  so  as  to  create  a  reserve  fund  to  be  specially  appro* 
priated  to  the  same  object." 


The  twenty-second  report,  dated  18th  July,  1856,  mentions  a  decrease  of  54  schools, 
which  arises  from  an  unusual  number  of  schools  having  been  struck  off  the  rolls  in 

...         ^^ 


TWKNTT- 

SECOND  Re- 
port, (1855),  ^ 

^^^^  ^^      consequence  of  the  attendance  falling  much  below  the  required  daily  average. 
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unusually  large  number  of  vested  schools  had  been  suspended  for  the  same  reason.       16667 
Hence  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  now  exhibits  a  decrease  of  14,611.     Of  insch^and 
the  workhouse  schools  simultaneous  diminution  in  attendance  and  improvement  in  scholars, 
condition  are  recorded  : — 

"  We  have  mucli  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  workhouse  schools  has  become  much  more  and  In  work- 
satis&MHx>ry  than  it  was  in  former  years.     In  consequence  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  the  number  of  ^oubq  echooU, 
children  in  attendance  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  much  improved ;  but  the 
marked  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  children  who  remain  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
this  circumstance  alone,  but  also  to  the  decided  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  management    , 
of  these  schools  under  the  local  guardians." 

Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  progress  of  agricultural  schools : — 

''Table  showing  the  Number  of  Agricultuhal  National  Schools  in  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  1855.  but  increase  in 

agricultural 
Years.  schools, 


1858. 

18S3. 

18S4. 

I85«. 

Number  of  Agricvdtural  National  Schools  in  each  year : — 

Model, 

.          27 

33 

35 

37 

Ordinary,  ...... 

.       39 

43 

47 

46 

School  Gardens,     ..... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Workhouse,            ..... 

.       23 

50 

70 

79 

Total, 92       129       155       165 

After  the  Lords'  inquiry  in  1854,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Earl  Granville  had  recom-  proposes  minor 
mended,  inter  alia,  "  that  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  build  a  limited  number  ^^^  ^^^"^^^ 
of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscrip- 
tions cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  state,  not  to  exceed  £400  each ; 
these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools 
should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  the  teachers,  &c. ;  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint 
committees  composed  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend 
them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board."  The  suggestion  was  now  adopted  by  the 
Board: — 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  bad  under  consideration  the  expediency  of  erecting  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  state,  a  limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools,  comprising 
male,  female,  and  infant  departments,  to  be  conducted  under  our  exclusive  control,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the 
best  specimens  of  what  this  class  of  schools  shonld  be.  Our  Head  Inspectors  were  desired  to  report  their  views 
with  r^ard  to  the  localities  in  which  those  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  successful ;  and  we  shall  be  enaUed  to 
state  in  our  next  report  the  arrangements  we  have  made  for  carrying  this  object  into  effect." 

Local  committees  of  management,  however,  were  not  appointed ;  the  cost  was  not  at  Urge  cost, 
limited  to  £400,  but  varied  from  £2,038   15^.   9d.  at  the  lowest,  to  £6,763  195.  3d.  at 
the  highest ;  and  instead  of  selecting  the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  the  Commis-  and  in  wealthy 
sioners  erected  their  six  ordinary  National  schools,  or,  as  afterwards  designated,  minor  i<x»i»ties, 
model   schools,  in  Cai-rickfergus,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  Newtownstewart,  Omagh,  and 
Parsonstown. 

In  1855  the  Commissioners  further  determined  to  open  maiitime  departments  in  and  several 
.certain  model  schools,  gradually  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  head  teachei's  in  model  ^'^?^*^ 
schools,  to  increase  the  number  of  organizing  teachers  to  18  masters  and  6  mistresses, 
to  pay  teachers  for  training  and  instructing  monitors,  to  reward  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  who  rear  teachers  in  their  schools,  to  appoint  300  junior  monitors,  to  increase 
the  pay  of  senior  monitors  in  ordinary  schools  and  of  paid  monitors  in  model  schools. 
The  revision  of  the  rules  and  the  altered  regulations  affecting  religious  instruction  had 
rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  a  new  lease  for  vested  schools. 

The  twenty-third  report  is  dated  14th  August,  1857.     The  attendance  of  children  in  Twmnr. 
workhouse  schools  continues  happily  to  diminish  : —  (^66)^r^wdl 

"Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  OmLDBEN  on  the  Bolls  of  the  Workhouse  National  Schools  in  the 
years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1866,  also  the  decrease  in  the  fonr  hitter  years  as  compared  with 
ihe  former,  and  in  those  four  as  compared  with  each  other. 

Tears. 

r 

Number  of  Workhouse  schools  in  connexion  in 
each  year,  .  .  .  , 

Number  of  Children  on  the  Bolls  in  each  year, 
Decrease  in  each  year,  .  •  .  , 

Total  Decrease  fix)m  1852  to  1856,  .  .  .         44,387. 
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But  on  the  whole  the  National  schools  now  secure  a  larger  attendance  than  ever,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  religious  rules : — 

"We  are  happy  to  observe  from  reports  I'eceived  from  our  Inspectors,  that,  of  the  5,245  schools  in 
operation  in  the  year  1856,  somewhat  more  than  2,600,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire,  command 
a  mixed  attendance,  that  is  to  say,  an  attendance  of  pupils  of  different  religious  denominations.  This  fact 
is  the  more  gratifying  as  no  complaints  liave  reached  us  of  any  child's  faith  having  been  tampered  with,  or 
its  religious  impressions  undermined  or  weakened." 

The  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  which  now  exceeded  £220,000,  deserves 
notice.  The  maintenance  of  the  normal  establishment  and  of  model  literary  and 
agricultural  schools  cost  £53,001  195.  6d. ;  payments  to  teachers  and  monitors, 
£117,476  9s.  2d.;  books  and  apparatus,  £23,247  55.  2d. ;  inspection,  £19,920  105.  3d. ; 
official  establishment  and  miscellaneous  charges,  £17,812  35.  lOd.  Thus  schools  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners  absorbed  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  grant, 
teachers'  salaries  more  than  one-half,  and  books  about  one-tenth  of  it. 

The  twenty-fourth  report,  dated  20th  August,  1858,  states  that — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  5,337,  being  an  increase  in  the  schools 
in  operation  of  92,  for  the  year  1857,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
268,397  children  for  the  same  period,  while  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year,  was  614,445. 
The  increase  in  the  average  dtaly  attendance  of  the  year  1857  over  that  for  the  year  1856  amounts  to  14,38fi 
children,  and  which  implies  a  con*esponding  increase  of  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  thousand  children  in 
the  average  number  on  the  rolls. 

"  The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  was  776,473. 

'^  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  return  of  this  last  kind  made  out ;  and  for  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls,  for  each  half-year,  as  given  in  former  reports,  it  will  be  seen  we  have  substituted  a  return  of  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  entire  year." 

Keturns  of  the  "  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,"  and  of  "  distinct  pupils  at 
any  time  on  the  rolls,"  appear  to  possess  very  little  value.  The  practice  of  beginning 
the  year  by  placing  upon  the  rolls  the  names  of  all  children  who  had  attended  school 
any  day  during  the  preceding  three  months  introduced  at  once  an  error  of  excess,  which 
was  constantly  augmented  auring  the  year  as  children  re-entered  the  school  after  an 
interval  of  absence,  or  removed  from  school  to  school,  having  their  names  enrolled 
upon  several  institutions  at  the  same  time. 


Building 
transferred  to 
Board  of 
Works. 


Twenty-* 

FIFTH  Re- 
PORT  (1858), 

contrasts  aver- 
agea, 


gives  denomi- 
national re- 
turns, 


PBOVnfCES. 


No.  of  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1857, 

Total  No.  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1857,        .... 

Average  No.  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  year  ending  Slst 
December,  1857, 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1857, 


Ulster. 

1,946 


Mvnster. 
1,324 


Leinster. 

1,286 


250,378  216,587   198,008 


156,034 
80,966 


150,224 
80,912 


132,932 
68,916 


Connaught. 
781 

111,500 

75,265 

37,603 


TotaL 

5,337 

776,473 
614,445 
268,397 


The  Government  now  transferred  the  architectural  department  to  the  Board  of 
Works  : — 

"  Since  the  month  of  April,  1857,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  the  architectursd  branch  of  the  department  of  National  education  has  been  transferred  to  the  Bosu*d 
of  PubUc  Works ;  since  that  date,  the  erection  of  the  National  school-houses,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  the 
premises,  (fee,  in  repair,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  latter  Board." 

The  twenty-fifth  report,  dated  12th  August,  1859,  exhibits  the  striking  difference 
between  "  number  on  rolls  "  and  '^  average  daily  attendance  "  of  pupils : — 

"  Taking  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  appearing  at  cmy  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year  1868,  as  803,610, 
we  would  have  for  the  5,408  schools  in  operation  an  average  for  ea^  of  148*6  ;  while  if  we  take  the  average 
number  only  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  the  same  5,408  schools  as  519,664,  we  get  an  average  for  each  of  96 
children  ;  and  taking  the  total  daily  average  attendance  at  the  5,408  schools  as  266,091,  the  average  number  of 
children  in  daily  attendance  at  each  school  appears  to  be  49*2." 

A  denominational  return  of  National  teachers  had  been  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons : — 


NalDb«r  of  Toftohen. 

Amount  paid  for 

and  dnrlnc  the 

Year  ended 

Slit  Mareh,  1858. 

Principal  and 

Agrieultural 

ToMhera. 

▲nisUnts. 

Paid 

Moniton. 

Senior  and 

Junior. 

Work- 
miatrewec 

tITIS. 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

Boman  Catholic, 

Presbyterian,     .... 

Dissenter, 

Unknown,         .... 

348 
4,941 

789 
41 
26 

42 

613 

71 

10 

1 

116 

1,802 

195 

45 

485 

67 

7 
1 

27 

112 

30 

3 

578 

7,408 

1,142 

79 

35 

£       9.     d. 

8,456    7    6 

114,139  12    0 

18,957    2  10 

1,047    9    0 

316  10    0 

Total,  . 

6,145 

737 

1,638 

545 

172 

9,237 

142,917    1     3 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  is  given  in  a  subsequent  report : — 

Per-centage  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils, 34.4 

»  „  teachers, 801 

„  salaries  paid  to  Roman  Catholic  teachers, .         .         .         .         .         .  79'8 

„  Established  Church  pupils,  5-1 

„  „  teachers, 6*2 

„  salaries  paid  to  Established  Church  teachers, 5-9 

„  Presbyterian  pupils, lO* 

»,  ,,  teachei-s, 12-3 

„  salaries  paid  to  Presbyterian  teachers, 13-2 


1858. 


with  aBAl/Bb, 


„  other  Protestant  Dissenting  pupils, -3 

»»  „  teachers,  .  ....  '8 

„  salaries  paid  to  Dissenting  teachers,  .......  -7 

„  pupils  of  whose  religious  denominations  no  returns  were  made  by  the 

managers, '02 

„  teachers  of  whose  religious  denominations  no  returns  were  made  by  the 

managers,     . '3 

„              salaries  paid  to  teachers  whose  religious  denominations  were  not  fur- 
nished by  the  managera,         .         . -2 

The  Commissioners  now  announce  a  system  of  supplemental  good  service  salaries : —     announaM 

8iipploin6Qtu 
"  We  have  resolved  upon  granting  supplemental  or  good  service  salaries,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  class  salariet, 
salaries,  to  a  limited  number  of  National  teachei's,  who  shall  be  reported  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors 
as  deserving  of  this  distluction  :  these  salaries  are  paid  according  to  the  following  graduated  scale,  which  came 
into  operation  from  the  1st  January,  1858.     Tlie  number  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  salaries  ia 
restricted  for  the  present  to  330  males  and  170  females. 

Scale  op  Good  Service  Salaries. 


Mai  1 

Females. 

After  good  serrioe  of 

OfawH 

After  good  serrioe  of 

Of  CIus 

SYmn. 

l^YMTt. 

17  Yeari. 

8  Years.        |       IS  Years. 

17  Years. 

mi 

IV 

III 
i» 
I* 
II 

£    8.    d. 

2  0    0 

3  0    0 
3  10    0 
6    0    0 

6  0    0 

7  0    0 

£     8.     d, 

8    0    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

6  0    0 
8    0    0 

10    0    0 

£    8,     d. 
6    0    0 
6    0    0 
6  10    0 

8  0    0 

9  10    0 
12    0    0 

III» 
112 
II» 

11 

£    8.    d. 

1  10     0 

2  0    0 

3  0    0. 

3  10    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

£  8.    d. 

2  10    0 

3  0    0 

4  0    0 

4  10    0 

5  0    0 
7    0    0 

£    8.     d. 

4     5    0 
6     0    0 
6  10    0 

6  0    0 

7  10    0 
9    0    0 

A  remarkable  table  is  given  to  show  the  amount  of  local  emoluments  received  in  aid  •^o^s  ioc»i 
of  salaries  by  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  during  the  year  1858,  from  which  ^^°'"'^"*^*^ 
it  appears  that  a  teacher  in  Ulster  received  on  the  average  £8  Os.  5d.,  at  the  rate  of 
38.  lOd.  per  scholar ;  a  teacher  in  Munster  £8  25.  lOd.,  at  the  rate  of  25.  1  Id.  per  scholar ; 
a  teacher  in  Leinster  £8  7s.  Id.,  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  id.  per  scholar;  and  a  teacher  in  Con- 
naught  £4  145.,  at  the  rate  of  25.  per  scholar. 

The  result  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  makes  the  yearly  local  salary  of  a  teacher  on  the  imperfecUy, 
average  £7  135.,  at  the  rate  of  35.  2d,  per  child.  In  calculating  this  result,  subscriptions 
and  permanent"  endowments  are  included  ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  any  allowance  is 
made  for  gifts  in  kind  to  teachers.  It  does  not  appear,  either  in  this  report  or  elsewhere, 
that  the  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  are  required  to  keep  school  accounts  and  to 
make  systematic  returns  of  them  to  the  Board,  from  which  the  full  amounts  locally 
contributed  towards  the  support  of  National  schools  might  be  accurately  ascertained  and 
annually  reported  to  Parliament.  It  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  the  teacher  is  but 
one  item  (though  it  may  be  the  largest)  in  several  heads  of  expense  incun'ed  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  school. 

When  in  1849  the  Commissioners  took  model  agricultural  schools  under  their  own 
exclusive  management,  they  imagined  that  after  the  first  cost  had  been  incurred  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  might  be  made  self-supporting.      Experience  now  proved  that  the 
Board's  management  of  (20)  model  agricultural  schools  was  ten  times  more  costly  to  ^cuit^' 
the  pubUc  than  local  management  of  (18)  similar  establishments.  "choois  under 

^  .  ^  ^       '  tilt  Board, 

"  The  financial  statement  appended  to  this  Beport  shows  that  the  amount  expended  from  the  grant  for 

National  education,  for  the  working  and  support  of  model  agricultural  schools  and  farms,  under  our  exclusive 

management,  duiing  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1858,  has  been  £6,877  9a.  5(f.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 

buildings  and  furniture.  The  increased  value  of  live  and  dead  stock  on  the  above  farms  during  the  year  amounted 

to  £881  17«.  4d 

"The  cost  of  maintaining  the  model  agricultural  schools  under  local  management,  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  £660  12a.  Sd. 

"  The  grants  of  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  amounted  to  £303  Zs. 

"  We  also  awarded  gratuities  to  teachers  of  agriculture  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  £457  10^." 

In  1858  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  had  succeeded  Archbishop  Murray  in  1853,  2?*^**'^^*** 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  Boai-d,  which  henoeforth  included  no  Roman  Catholic  prelate.        >•  op    «»   . 

"  In  January,  1858,  we  received  a  communication  from  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  A.  Hsrbbbt,  Chief  Secretaiy, 
ftnnouncing  the  appointment  of  Thomas  O'Haqan,  Esq.,  Q.a,  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  in  the  place  of  the 
Bight  Bev.  Biflhop  Dknvir,  resigned."  x-^  t 
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.1868.  From  the  Twenty-sixth  Report,  dated  27th  June,  1860,  we  take  a  table  of  schools  and 


Twrarr-           **''' 

tieuuaui 

Jt5    IKJL     UllC    JJICVIVI. 

LO    ll\X. 

sixtbBepobt  • 
(1869), 

No.  and  date  of  Report. 

No. 

21,  31st  December, 

1854, 

No. 

22,             do. 

1855, 

Na 

23,             do. 

1856, 

No. 

24,             do. 

1857, 

No.  25, 


do. 


1858, 


No.  of  Schools  in  Operation. 

5,178 
5,124 
5,245 
5,337 

5,408  V 


No.  of  Children  on  the  Rolls,  for 
Half-years  ending 

30tli  September,  551,110 

do.  535,905 

31st  December,  560,134 

Year    ended   3l8t )  fr^ra  at^i 

December,        /  776,473^ 


do. 


803,610 


gives  per-  «  A  return  is  made  which  shows  that  in  Ulster,  whei^e  the  population  is  of  a  mixed  character,  84  per  cent, 

^'ed^   1     ^^  *^®  schools — or  about  17  out  of  every  20 — are  attended  by  children  of  dififerent  denominations.      The  per- 
centage of  such  schools  in  Munsteris  34;  in  Leinster,  41*2  3  and  in  Connaught,  49*3." 

withdiscrep.         These  per-centages  do  not  strictly  a^ee  with  the  more  detailed  return  which  is 
*^^'^  analysed  m  an  Appendix  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  :— 

"There  are  91,486  Protestants  attending  National  schools: — Of  these,  15,414,  or  18  J  per  cent,  attend 
National  schools  of  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Catholics ;  whilst  2,540,  or  2^  per  cent.,  attend  schools 
of  which  the  principal  teachers  are  Catholics,  and  the  assistants  Protestants. 

"There  are  478,802  Catholics  attending*  National  schools: — Of  these  16,613,  or  3 J  per  cent.,  attend 
National  schools  of  which  the  teachers  ai^  exclusively  Protestants  ;  whilst  4,084,  or  ^  per  cent.,  attend  schools 
of  which  the  principal  teachers  are  Protestants,  and  the  assistants  Roman  Catholics. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  16^^^  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  pupils  of  National  schools  receive  their  entire  secular 
education  from  exclusively  Catholic  teachers ;  whilst  3  J  per  cent,  of  the  Catholic  pupils  receive  tlieir  secular 
education  in  schools  conducted  exclusively  by  Protestants. 

"The  15,414  Protestant  pupils  imder  exclusively  Catholic  teachers  are  scattered  through  1,966  schools, 
giving  an  average  of  7^  pupils  to  each  of  such  schools. 

"  'file  16,613  Catholic  pupils  under  exclusively  Protestant  teachers  arc  scattered  through  820  schools,  giving 
an  average  of  20f  pupils  to  each  of  such  schools. 

"Of  the  91,486  Protestant  pupils  in  National  schools,  80,117,  or  87|^  per  cent.,  attend  schools  of  a 
mixed  character  3  whilst  of  the  478,802  Catholic  pupils  of  National  schools,  215,213,  or  44^  per  cent.,  attend 
mixed  schools. 

"We  have  obtained  returns  from  5,411  of  the  5,496  schools  on  onr  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1859, 
from  which  it  appears  that  2,915,  or  53^  per  cent.,  were  of  a  mixed  character;  and  of  the  570,551  children  on 
rolls  at  the  same  time,  295,330,  or  51-j"^  percent,  were  attending  mixed  schools. 

"  ^e  following  table  shows  the  mixed  character  of  the  schools,  in  the  different  provinces,  on  the  31st 
December,  1859 : — 


Ulster. 


Monster. 


Leinster. 


Connanght. 


1,961 

1,363 

1,289 

798 

1,617 

433 

510 

355 

«2t^ 

31,^ 

89^ 

4H 

contrary  to 
Government 
direction  re- 
moves mini- 
mnm  to  pre- 
vent  decrease 
in  schools, 


Total  number  of  schools,  in  provinces,  from  which 
retiUTis  were  received,      .... 
Number  of  schools  of  a  mixed  character,     . 
Per-centage  of  mixed  schools, 

In  a  previous  Report  for  1856  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  number  of  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  was  decreasing  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  falling  in  many 
cases  below  the  minimum  of  thirty  children  required  as  a  condition  of  grants,  and  that 
this  had  even  happened  in  several  vested  schools  which  thereupon  were  suspended.  In 
1854  the  Government  had  recommended  that  ^'the  Commissioners  should  withdraw 
their  grants  of  salarv  and  books,  after  due  notice,  from  such  of  the  non-vested  schools 
as  are  not  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  children — as  are  not  adequately  supplied 
with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books ;  and  that  all  needless  multiphcation  of  schools 
shall  be  avoided."  Contrary  to  this  direction  the  Commissioners  now  admit  to 
modified  grants  all  schools  however  thinly  attended  : — 

**  Modification  of  the  Terms  on  which  Schools  are  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 

aid  to  be  granted  : — 

"  Aitendcmcef  under  15  Fujpila. — Schools  with  an  average  attendance  under  fifteen,  conducted  on  the 
princq)les  and  the  system  of  the  Board,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  salary,  but  will  be  entitled  to 
inspection  and  to  books  and  apparatus  under  existing  regulations.  The  teachers  will  be  eligible  for  training, 
and  their  service,  from  their  connexion  with  the  Board,  will  count  to  their  credit  in  respect  to  supplemental 
salaries,  retiring  allowances,  <kc.,  should  their  schools  afterwards  become  entitled  to  r^ular  grants  of  salary,  or 
should  they  be  removed  to  others  so  entitled. 

"  Attendance,  15  hut  under  20  Pujnls. — ^When  the  average  attendance  is  fifteen  but  under  twenty,  in 
addition  to  inspection,  books,  &c.,  and  training,  the  Commissioners  will  make  an  award  of  salary  to  the  teacher 
to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  a  probationer's  salary. 

^^  Attendance,  20  hut  under  25  Pupils. — ^When  the  average  attendance  is  twenty  but  imder  twenty-five, 
the  full  salary  of  a  probationer,  but  no  more,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher. 

^^  Attendance,  25  hut  under  30  Pupils, — ^When  the  average  attendance  is  twenty-five  but  under  thirty; 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  first  division  of  third  class,  but  no  higher,  will  be  awardod  to  the  teacher,  should  his 
qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 

^*  Attendance,  30  hut  under  35  Pupils. — ^When  the  average  attendance  is  thirty  but  under  thirty-five, 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  first  division  of  second  class,  but  no  higher,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher,  should  his 
'  qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 

^  In  this  yeaiy  1857,  the  Commissioners  for  the  first  time  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
avemge  number  of  childt<en  cm  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the  average  daily  attendance,  but  in  addition  the 
total  nu/mber  of  distinct  4fiildren  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire  year.  Hence  the  hurgQ  increase  in  the^ 
number  of  children  appearing  in  above  table  for  year  1857,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856. 
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"  Attendance,  35    PupiU  and   v^pwa/rds, — ^When    the    average  attendance    is   thirty-five  or  above  it,  the         1869L 
teacher,  if  otherwise  qualified,  will  be  entitled  to  the  salary  of  first  class  of  any  grade.  

*' lAmitatian. — ^The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  preventing  the  imnecessary 
multiplication  of  schools  in  any  district,  and  they  will  require  that  the  Managers  of  these  schools  shall  be  either 
clergymen,  or  other  persons  of  position  in  society. 

"  Note. — The  above  regulations  will  apply  equally  to  the  existing  National  schools,  except  that,  in  case  of  a 
diminution  of  salary  being  rendered  necessary  by  their  operation,  the  Commissioners  will  defer  making  any 
reduction  in  the  amoimt,  until  a  period  of  six  months  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  termination  of  the  quarter  in 
-which  the  attendance  falls  below  the  required  minimum." 

The  Commissioners  pay  a  tribute  of  in-aise  to  a  ffentleman  who  has  larerely  benefited  p^a'ses  Mr. 

XTx-11.1  Vere  Foster, 

National  schools : — 

**  We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  tlie  munificent  liberality  of  Vere  Foster,  esq.,  who  has  con- 
tributed, from  September,  1858,  up  to  the  present  date,  tliesum  of  £2,142  8^.  10c?.  in  the  pui'chase  of  apparatus, 
which  he  has  distributed  among  upwards  of  785  National  schools.  Mr.  Foster  has  also  expended  large  sums 
in  improving  the  condition  of  school-houses  in  places  where  funds  were  not  otherwise  available  for  the  purpose." 

They  again  raise  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  had  gained  higher  classification  than  again  raises 
the  second  division  of  third  class,  show  the  repeated  increase  which  they  have  granted  **    ^ 
from  time  to  time,  reiterate  the  declaration  that  their  grants  are  merely  supplementary 
to  local  support,  and  announce  a  higher  scale  of  good  service  rewards  : — 

Classification  of  Teachers  under  Improved  Scale. 


ClMt. 

Number 
in  oaeh 
Grade. 

Bate 

per 

Gimde. 

Amount 
payable  to 
Teacbeni  of 
eacb  Grade. 

Total 
pajable  to 
Teachers  of 
oaohClaaa. 

Claaa. 

Number 
in  each 
Grade. 

I^ate 

per 

Grade. 

Amount 
payable  to 
Teachers  of 
each  Grade. 

Total 
payable  to 
Teachen  of 
each  Class. 

Mai 
P. 

s 

IIS 

Ills 
iii«, 

es. 

58 
123 
242 
394 
678 
934 
812 

£ 
52 
44 
38 
32 
28 
24 
18 

£ 

3,016 

5,412 

9,196 

12,608 

16,184 

22,416 

14,616 

£ 
I    17,624 

[     28,792 
I     37,032 

Fem 

IS 

IS 

.'A 
.IE 

ins 

iles. 

30 
71 
118 
174 
283 
354 
364 

£ 
42 
36 
30 
26 
24 
20 
16 

£ 
1,260 
2,656 
3,540 
4,624 
6,592 
7,080 
5,824 

£ 
i      7,356 

}     10,116 
\    12,904 

To 

tal,    . 

8,141 

— 

— 

83,448 

To 

tnl,    . 

1,344 

— 

— 

80,376 

"The  average  salary  to  male  teachers  under  the  above  scale  will  be  i:26  11«.  id.,  and  to  female  teachers 
JB22  125. ;  and  this  exclusive  of  good  service  salary  and  other  gratuities  to  deserving  teachers.  and  states  pro- 

"  We  have  from  time  to  time,  as  our  funds  permitted,  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  circimistances  »!«««▼«  «"fir- 
of  our  teachers.     So  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  we  caused  the  salaries  to  be  increased  by  100  per  cent,  in  the  "**'****^^°» 
highest  grade,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  lowest,  for  males,  and  by  87  J  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  in  similar 
respects  for  females  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  highest  rates  for  males  and  females  exceed  the  first  by  400 
per  cent.,  and  even  the  lowest  rates  now  in  existence  exceed  the  original  rates  by  80  per  cent  for  males  and  100 
per  cent,  for  females. 

"  While  the  above  statement  proves  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  condition  of  our  teachers,  we 
have  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  National  system  stated,  in  our  reports  and  other  official  dociunents, 
that  the  salaries  granted  by  us  to  the  teachers  of  National  schools  should  be  considered  as  merely  supplementary 
to  and  in  aid  of,  local  support  j  and  that  it  was  not  to  the  State  exclusively,  but  to  private  endowments,  to  the 
Managers,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  that  the  teachers  should  look  for  further  remuneration  for  their 
services.  We  have  much  satisfEiction  in  stating  that  the  various  emoluments  of  the  teachers  from  local  sources 
for  some  years  past  have  been  gradually  increasing.  Their  income,  including  that  of  the  teachers  of  our  model 
schools,  from  local  sources,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  salary  paid  by  us,  for  the  year  1859,  was  £43,763  15^.  9c/., 
while  that  for  1852  was  only  £26,022  58.  Sd.,  exhibiting  an  increase  in  the  seven  years  of  £17,741  10*.  Id., 
or  68  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  schools  during  the  same  period  was  only  12  per  cent. 

"  Although  this  increase  in  the  local  emolimients  of  our  teachers  is  no  doubt  considerable,  as  compared  with 
the  sum  received  in  former  years,  it  is  yet  far  from  reaching  the  amount  to  which,  considering  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  generally,  it  ought  to  attain.  We  have  resolved  ujx>n  issuing  to  the 
Managers  of  National  schools  a  circular,  impressing  upon  them  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  increase  to  a  still  greater  extent  the  local  emoluments  of  the  teachers. 

« We  announced  in  our  last  report  i^at  we  had  resolved  upon  granting  a  supplemental  or  good  service 
salary,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  class  salaries,  to  a  nimiber  of  National  teachers,  who  should  be  reported  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  as  deserving  of  this  distinction. 

"  Having  found  this  experiment  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  stimulating  the  teachers  to  a  zealous  discharge  of 
their  duties,  we  have  included  in  the  estimate  for  1860-61  an  additional  sum  of  £3,500,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  scale  of  payments  already  awarded,  and  of  extending  the  grants  to  a  number  of  deserving  candidates 
hitherto  precluded  from  participating  in  this  supplemental  allowance  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  funds 

at  our  disposal."  ' 

Present  Scale  op  Good  Service  Salaries. 


Males. 

Afler  good  serriee  of 

OfCUat 

After  good  eerriee  of 

OfChM 

SYeart. 
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8  Yean. 

IS  Yean. 
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IIP,        .         . 
II.,        .         . 
II,        .         . 

S'   •    • 

r,     .     . 

£    i..^d. 
2    0    0 
8    0    0 
8  10    0 

5  0    0 

6  0    0 

7  0    0 

£     t.    d. 
8     0    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

6  0    0 
8    0    0 

10    0    0 

£     8.    d. 

6    0    0 
6    0    0 
6  10    0 

8  0    0 

9  10    0 
12    0    0 

III',    .        . 
II«,   .        . 

£     8.    d. 

1  10    0 

2  0    0 
8    0    0 
8  10    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

£     8.    d. 
2  10    0 
8    0    0 
4    0    0 

4  10    0 

5  0    0 
7    0    0 

£    $.    d. 

4  5    0 

5  0    0 

5  10    0 

6  0    0 

7  10    0 
9    0    0 
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Proposed  Scale  of  Good  Service  Salaries. 
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They  have  resolved  that  all  future  appointments  to  clerkships  and  inspectorships 
shall  be  made  after  competitive  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
For  each  vacant  office  they  will  nominate  four  candidates,  and  the  best  of  these  will  get 
the  appointment. 

Inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  truth  of  complaints  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  alleged  to  attend  Scriptural  classes  in  schools  under  Protestant  management. 
This  was  no  new  grievance.  Ample  proof  of  the  practice  in  Ulster  schools  was  adduced 
both  in  1837  and  1854  before  Parliamentary  committees.  The  Commissioners  report 
the  result  of  their  latest  inquiry  : — 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  great  numbers — amounting  to  as  many  as  70,000 — of  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  National  schools,  of  which  the  patrons  are  Protestants,  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Scriptural  classes^ 
in  those  schools  under  Protestant  teachers.  We  liave,  therefore,  made  full  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  we 
have  ascertained : — 

Ist.  That  there  are  1,351  National  schools  under  Protestant  patrons,  and  attended  by  50,184  Homan 

Catholic  pupils. 
2nd.  That  of  the  1,351  schools,  there  are  443  attended  by  35,862  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  which  the 

Protestant  patrons  appoint  Roman  Catholics  as  the  teachers. 
3rd.  That  of  the  50,184  Roman  Catholic  children,  1,816  join  in  the  Scriptural  classes  under  Protestant 

teachers. 

"  We  have  also  found  that  409  Roman  Catholic  children  joined  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction^  in 
reading  our  Scripture  Extracts  and  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  under  Protestant  teachers  ;  and  that  three  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  instance  of  theii*  mothers  and  guardians,  respectively,  who  were  Protestants,  received  instruction 
under  Protestant  teachers  in  the  Protestant  catecliisms. 

"  We  have  issued  a  cii'cular  directing  our  Inspectors,  in  all  cases  where  they  find  that  children  of  one 
faith  receive  religious  instiniction  from  teachers  of  another  faith,  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  whether 
any  compulsion  or  inducement,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  rule  on  this  subject  has  been  used  to  cause  those 
children  to  be  present  at  such  religious  instniction." 

The  dissatisfaction  created  among  Roman  Catholics  by  the  changes  in  fundamental 
which  are  DOW  rulos  which  the  Commissioners  had  made  in  1854  now  found  decided  expression. 
laidbyBUhope  Jn  August,  1859,  the  "  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland"  presented  a  mc- 
oie  ov  -  j^Qj,jg^p  ^^  ^^Yie  Lord  Lieutenant  praying  for  a  ''  participation  in  educational  grants  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  Catholic  children,"  and  they  received  a  reply  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  November  of  the  same  year.     The  memorial  and  reply  are  as  follow  : — 

"  Copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  relative  to  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Reply  thereto  of  the  Cliief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  28th  November,  1859. 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Loixl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Memorial  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  showeth — 

"  That  under  no  circumstances  can  they  divest  themselves  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  sacred  office 
of  providing  for  the  sound  education  of  their  respective  flocks,  and  guarding  them  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith  and  morals  with  which  mixed  educational  systems  ai*o  fraught. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  those  dangers  which  must  increase  in  proportion  as  education  is 
placed  beyond  the  rightful  control  of  the  church,  the  Catholic  bishops  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  tx)  convey  to  Her 
Majesty*s  Government  the  expression  of  the  groAving  anxiety  which  naturally  fills  their  minds  on  finding  their 
authority  so  completely  disowned  in  the  various  schemes  for  educating  the  Irish  people,  which  have  been  put 
in  operation  for  several  years, 

"  To  this  systematic  refusal  to  recognise  their  legitimate  authority  to  direct  and  superintend  the  education  of 
their  flocks  they  now  chiefly  confine  themselves,  aware  thai  it  is  the  prolific  spring  of  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  country  are  beset — evils  which  are  but  too  generally  felt 
and  deplored,  and  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  a  tedious  enumeration ;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mixed  education,  exercising  the  most  extensive  influence  over  their  flocks,  namely,  that  directed  by 
the  National  Board,  which  reckons  about  half  a  million  of  the  Catholic  children  of  Ireland,  their  legitimate 
pastors  are  entirely  ignored  ;  for  example,  neither  in  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  that  Board,  nor  in  the 
framing  or  rescinding  of  its  rules,  nor  in  the  api>ointment  of  its  inspectoi's,  nor  in  the  selection  of  the  books 
used  in  its  schools,  nor,  above  all,  in  securing  to  the  pupils  sufficient  guarantees  to  obtain  an  adequate  share 
of  pure  Catholic  teaching,  is  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  as  such,  even  legally  or  constitutionally 
acknowledged. 

.  <*  Could  it  be  supposed  that  in  any  other  coimtiy,  where  the  mmierical  proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants might  be  reversed,  so  anomalous  a  state  ot  things  could  be  supposed  to  exist ;  the  Protestants,  forming  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  subjected,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  to  a  control  in  which  the  authority  of 

*  House  of  Commons'  paper  26  (1860). 
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th^  bishops  was  not  legally  acknowledged,  n^hilst  the  influence  of  the  few  Catholics  was  alone  l^ally  fell 
throughout  the  entire  system,  its  injustice  would  not  fail  to  strike  even  those  who  are  now  insensible  to  a 
giiwU«.r  injustice  in  Ireland. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Catholic  bishops  entertain  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  remotest  degree 
with  the  proper  management  of  the  public  funds  over  which  the  civil  government  should  exercise  control ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  its  ri^ht  to  see  that  all  public  moneys  appropriated  to  Catholic 
education  should  not  be  excepted  from  the  same  rule,  but  should  be  administered  under  Catholic  inspection, 
ajid  accounted  for  as  every  other  grant  from  the  public  funds.  But  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  right,  nay, 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  all  public  moneys  are  expended,  they  deprecate  the 
ponfusion  of  claims  and  obligations  arising  from  the  erroneous  construction  of  that  right  belonging  to  the  State. 
It  has  led  to  a  most  unwarrantable  and  annoying  interference  with  the  religious  and  spiritual  functions  of  the 
Catholic  episcopacy. 

*'  That  aggressive  spirit  continually  advancing  has  already  excited  the  grief  and  alarm  of  the  Catholic  dergy 
and  people,  and  the  bishops  consider  it  a  pressing  duty  to  take  prompt  and  effectual  steps  to  afford  every 
consolation  in  their  power. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  country,  as  well  as  their  own  experience,  sufficiently  convinces  them 
that  the  faith  of  Catholic  children  cannot  be  safe  under  any  system  of  mixed  education.  They,  therefore, 
respectfully  but  earnestly  request  such  a  participation  in  educational  grants  for  the  separate  instruction  of 
Cadiolic  children  as  the  nimibers  and  fidelity  of  tiie  Catholic  people,  as  well  as  their  contributions  to  sustain 
the  burdens  of  the  State,  amply  entitle  them.  In  order  to  secure  a  just  share  of  the  public  funds  for  this 
separate  education  of  their  flocks,  the  bishops  will  not  fail  to  appeal  to  them,  and  inculcate  the  duty  oi  having 
reoouise  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Legislature,  by  memorials  and  petitions,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  constitutional  means  to  obtain  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  free  and  pure  Catholic  education,  which  has 
been  too  long  denied  them.  Convinced  that  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  important  question  is  connected 
as  much  with  the  interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  bishops  desire  that  it  receive  the  earlient 
ocmaideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Dublin,  5  August,  1859. 

A  Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop. 

►  <  John  MacHale. 

►  <  Patritius  McGettigan. 

►  4  John  Cantwell. 

►  M  Cornelius  Denvir. 


Jief?^ 


I  William  Delany. 
A  John  Derry. 

►  J^  William  Keane. 

►  ^  Patrick  'Durcan. 

►  M  Patrick  Fallon. 

►  U  John  P.  Leahy. 

►  1<  James  Walsh. 

►  4  D.VNIEL  MacGeTTIGAN. 

►  ^  Lawrence  Gillooly. 


A  John  MacEvilly. 

►  <  Thomas  Furlong. 
1^  <  Joseph  Dixon,  Archbishop. 

►  U  Patrick  Leahy,  Archbishop. 

►  M  James  Browne. 

►  <  John  Ryan. 

►  V  Charles  McNally. 
A  E.  Walsh. 

►  M  Francis  Kelly. 
t^  John  Kilduff. 

David  Moriarty. 
Dominick  O'Brien,  Bishop,  &c. 
Michael  0*Hea. 
M.  Flannery. 


well, 


''Irish  Office,  28  November,  1859. 

"Most  Reverend  Sir, — Her  Majesty's  Govermnent  have  taken  into  their  deliberate  consideration  the  *nd  considered 
memorial  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     They  ''-^  ^"  ^*^' 
have  entered  upon  that  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 
wel£u«  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  especially  of  that  large  portion  of  the  people  which  belongs  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church. 

**  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  education,  they  readily  acknowledge  the  paramount  importance  of  religious 
training.  They  admit  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  this  religious  training  must  be  separate,  and  can 
only  be  superintended  with  success  by  teachers  of  the  different  churches  into  which  the  country  is  divided. 
They,  therefore,  cheerfully  recognise  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the  duty  which  attaches,  to  the  heads  of  the 
respective  churches  in  regard  to  religious  instruction ;  and  desire  to  aflfbrd  to  the  clergy  every  possible  facility 
and  encouragement  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duty. 

"  But  there  is  another  province  of  education,  not  so  sacred  in  its  character,  yet  making  large  demands  .on 
the  time  of  pupils  destined  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  own  labour.  This  province  is  common'  to  all 
denominations.  All  may  freely  be  admitted  to  its  generous  rivalry,  and  all  may  contribute,  by  their  friendly 
intercourse,  to  enhance  the  advantages  which  the  system  confers  on  the  community. 

**  In  Ireland  Parliament  assigns  a  considerable  sum  to  the  purpose  of  National  education,  and  as  this  sum  is 
drawn  firom  taxes  contributed  by  all,  so  it  is  devoted  to  an  object  in  which  all  are  equally  concerned,  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  schools,  where  an  excellent  instruction  is  offered  equally  to  every  denomination 
of  Christians.  In  the  benefits  conferred  by  s)ich  an  application  of  the  public  money,  the  Roman  Catholics 
largely  participate.  Of  the  total  number  of  5,335  schools  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
as  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  March,  1858,  and  educating  in  the  whole  569,000  pupils,  3,683  schools  were 
under  Roman  Catholic  patrons,  and  481,000  pupils  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  of  every  100  pupils 
in  attendance,  84  were  Roman  Catholics;  of  the  teachers  of  all  classes  in  the  service,  60  in  every  100  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  of  every  XI 00  paid  to  those  teachers,  £80  were  paid  to  Roman  Catholics. 

"In  the  schools,  of  which  the  patrons  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  religious  instruction  is  Roman  Catholic; 
while  in  all  the  schools  vested  in  the  .National  Board,  Roman  Catholic  pastors  have  free  access  before  and  aft^r 
school-hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  Church. 

**  For  this  instruction  every  facility  is  offered.  All  the  State  requires  is,  that  during  school-hours  a  gof>d 
education,  open  to  all  Christians,  should  be  given ;  and  that  no  child  should  at  any  time  be  required  to  receivo 
or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove. 

*•  His  system  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  thirty  years.  It  has  educated  a  whole  generation,  and  is 
universally  admitted  to  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  population  of  Ireland.  Its  maintenjirce 
must  ever  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  interest  to  a  Government  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the  happiness 
of  the  Irish  people. 

"  In  replying,  therefore,  to  the  memorial  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops.  Her  Majesty*s 
Government  desire,  in  the  first  instince,  to  express  in  the  plainest  terms  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  National  system  of  education  has  been  erected.     Those  principles  were  clearly  laid 
I.  Y 
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»1860.        down  by  the  Earl  ci  Derby,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  yrell-known  letter  addressed  by  him  ioihe  Duke 

*        of  Leinster  in  the  year  1831.     They  secure  to  the  clei^gy  their  legitimate  right  of  conveying  religions  ins^uotkm 

to  the  members  of  their  respective  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sustain  the  just  independence  of  tlie 
laity,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.     They  have  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  considered   in 
Parliament,  and  constitute  the  recognised  conditions  on  which  education  in  Ireland  receives  assxstanoe  from  ' 
the  State. 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  observe  with  regret  that  some  of  the  demands  preferred  in  the  memorial  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  these  principles.  If  those  demands  were  conceded,  the  National 
system  would  be  overthrown,  and  a  system  of  sectarian  education  substituted  for  it,  calculated  to  revive  sooial 
divisions  in  Ireland,  and  to  stimulate  feelings  which  it  is  the  object  of  every  just  and  liberal  Government  to  allay. 

"  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  National  system,  claims  which  have  appeared  to  be  open  to  a  similar 
objection  have  been  put  forward  in  other  quarters,  and  have  been  steadily  resisted  by  successive  administrations. 
What  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  have  not  yielded  to  l^e  applicati<ms  of 
others,  not  less  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  they  cannot  now  concede  in  answer  to  the  present 
memorial. 

"  Remembering  the  support  which  from  tho  commencement  to  the  present  time  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
have  given  to  a  system,  instituted  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  whom  their  flodks  have  always 
constituted  by  far  the  larger  number ;  looking  to  the  large  portion,  which  schools  undw  Roman  Catholic 
patronage  obtain  of  the  grant,  as  at  present  administered ;  considering  above  all  the  inestimable  adviuitages 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  from  the  system  of  National  education. 
Her  Majesty's  (Government  cannot  abandon  the  hope  that  the  spiritual  guides  of  that  poptdation  will  not  only 
abstain  from  opposing,  but  will  continue  actively  to  support,  a  system  so  liberal  and  so  enlightened,  and  will  give 
to  it  with  their  flocks  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  influence. 

"  They  observe  that  in  your  memorial  you  complain  of  an  interference  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  dergy. 
The  principles  recorded  in  Lord  Derby's  letter  appear  to  aflbrd  no  opening  for  any  such  complaint.  If  any 
grounds  for  it  exist  in  practice,  the  members  of  any  church  &re  entitled  to  bring  their  grievance  to  the  notice 
of  those  in  authority.  From  whatever  quarter  such  a  representation  might  proceed  it  would  not  fail  to  receive 
the  most  careful  attention.  It  certainly  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  when  made  by  the  spiritual  pastors  of  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  pupils  receiving  education  in  the  schools. 

"  While,  therefore,  I  convey  to  you,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  declaration  of  their  finn 
adherence  to  a  system  of  education,  open  equally  at  the  hours  set  apart  for  secular  instruction  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  I  declare  to  you  with  equal  plainness  their  desire  to  give  full  effect  to  that  oth^r 
principle  of  the  system  which  provides  for  separate  religious  teaching,  and  respects  in  the  case  of  every  child  tlie 
just  authority  of  the  parent.  Consistently  with  these  principles  they  are  perfectly  ready  to  examine,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  remove  the  ground  of  any  complaint  which  the  heads  of  any  of  the  churches  may  prefer  against  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  present  rules,  or  of  any  part  of  the  present  practice. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect.  Most  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  faithful  servant, 

"  (Signed),  Edwaed  Cardwell. 

"  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Cullen,  cfcc,  (kc." 

Mr*  Card  well's  reply  was  not  left  unanswered  by  the  Bishops,  who,  in  March,  1860, 
and  further  presented  a  further  remonstrance  containing  many  detailed  statements,  among  which 
R.  c.Bishopf,   are  the  following  (House  of  Commons'  Paper  206,  1860.)  : — 

Further  Correspondence  relative  to  National  Education  in  Ireland   (presented   in  continuation   of 

Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  26,  of  the  present  Session). 

"Examining  your  letter,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  you  lay  down,  and  fully  admit,  on  the  part  ofCro- 
vemment,  principles  of  great  importance,  in  which  we  cheerfully  concur.  You  distinctly  admit,  first,  the 
paramount  importance  of  religious  education  ;  secondly,  the  necessity  of  granting,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  separate  religious  training  to  the  children  of  each  religious  denomination  j  and,  thirdly,  the  right  of 
the  heads  of  each  Church  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of  those  of  their  communion. 

"  The  first  principle,  namely,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  religious  education  of  children,  is  universally 
recognised ;  and  the  experience  of  tie  past,  in  many  countries,  shows  how  the  neglect  of  it  has  been,  not  only 
fatal  to  spiritual  interests,  but  also  detnmental  to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society.     *     *     * 

*"  Oxu"  views  on  this  subject  have  been  frequently  laid  before  the  public.  Though  anxious  to  promote  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  we  repudiate  any  system  in  which  education  is  restricted  to  temporal  and 
material  concerns,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  mere  worldly  knowledge,  excluding  the  all-important  interests  of 
immortal  souls,  of  religion,  of  eternity.  Persuaded  that  ^e  conduct  of  man  in  his  riper  years,  and  his  fate 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  depend  on  the  religious  training  of  youth,*  we  continusdly  impress  upon  chil- 
dren the  necessity  of  serving  their  Creator  from  their  earliest  days,  and  of  directing  all  their  studies  and  other 
occupations  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God :  we  teach  them  that  their  greatest  and  most  important  business  on 
earth,  the  end  for  which  they  were  created,  is  their  own  sanctification ;  we  remind  them  frequently  of  the 
maxim,  *  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  if  he  lose  his  own  soul  f  (Mat.  xvi.  26),  and  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  *  Do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God'  (1  Cor.  x.  31) ;  *  all,  whatsoever  you  do  in  word 
or  in  work,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Col.  iii.  17). 

"  According  to  our  principles  religious  education  reqidres,  firstly,  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  tho 
pi-actices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  differing  essentially  from  those  of  other  communions ;  secondly,  a  iHX)per 
training  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  religious  duties  prescribed  by  our  Church,  such  as  prayer,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  self  examination,  confession  of  sins,  and  obedience  and  attachment  to  the  Church  and  her 
precepts.  External  religious  practices,  together  with  the  use  of  sacred  symbols,  experience  has  taught  us,  de^ly 
impress  the  youthful  mind,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  schools. 

"  Besides,  religious  teaching,  to  be  advantageous  must  be  given  by  one  having  authority,  religious  himself, 
and  exemplary  in  life.  The  teacher,  even  without  intending  it,  infuses  his  own  spirit  and  opinions  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Hence,  as  a  Pagan  or  a  Jew  could  not  give  a  religioiis  education  to  Christians,  so  a 
Socinian,  or  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Presbyterian  would  not  be  well  suited  to  mould  the  tender  mind  to  Catholic 
practices  and  doctrines. 

'<  Examining  the  national  system  as  it  actually  exists,  not  as  you  suppose  it  to  be,  or  as  Lord  Derby  intended 

'  "  *  A  young  man,'  says  the  Scripture,  '  according  to  his  way,  even  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  ftcfth 
it.'— Piov.  xxii  6. 
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itio  be-^^^aTnining  it  bj  the  test  of  your  first  principle,  that  is,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  religious        i860 

element^  we  find  it  altogether  deficient.     Firstly,  in  certain  schools,  namely,  in  many  belonging  to  Presbyte-  

zians  in  the  North,  and  in  others,  Koman  Catholic  children  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  Catholic  education, 
but  are  instructed  iu  religious  opinions  which  we  condemn  ;  secondly,  in  the  schools  Tested  in  the  Board  all  in- 
struotion  in  histoiy,  in  philosophy,  and  even  in  morality,  as  far  as  such  things  are  taught,  is  withdrawn  from 
religious  influences,  and  during  ^e  greater  part  of  the  day,  Roman  Catholic  children  are  obliged  to  act  as  if 
tbey  had  no  religi<Mi ;  thirdly,  in  all  schools,  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  all  external  reljgious  practices, 
but  even,  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  authority,  mentel  prayer,  have  been  prc^bited  by  the  Board ; 
Iburthly,  in  all  even  exclusively  Catholic  schools,  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  the  images  or 
pietoTes  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  the  saints  are  prohibited,  whilst  profiine  figures 
are  freely  admitted ;  fifthly,  in  all  schools  it  is  prohibited  to  set  the  symbol  of  Christianity  on  the  buildiirar 
itedf.     *     *     *  ^ 

"  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction,  the  Board  has  not  hesitated  to 
sanction,  if  such  be  the  wish  of  the  patron,  its  total  exclusion  from  non-vested  schools.  In  the  words  of  the 
rule,  '  It  is  for  the  patrons  or  managers  to  detennine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction 
ahall  be  given  in  the  school-room.*  (Rules,  sec.  iv.  9).  Thus,  in  a  Christian  country,  religion  is  left  to  the  whim 
of  tiie  patron,  whilst  the  acquirement  of  human  knowledge  is  strictly  enforced. 

"  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  the  cases  referred  to,  parents  may  instruct  their  children  in  religion  at  home, 
or  the  pastors  may  do  so  in  the  church.  But  religious  training,  treated  in  this  way,  is  not  made  paramount  in 
the  course  of  studies,  and  the  system  which  leaves  so  important  a  branch  of  education  to  the  casual  or  voluntary 
intervfflition  of  others,  is  worthy  of  censure,  as  calculated  to  sow  in  the  youthfril  mind  the  banefrd  seeds  of 
indifference  to  religion,  or  of  contempt  for  its  lessons,  which,  as  even  children  will  observe,  are  deemed  of  so 
little  value,  that  the  patron  if  he  think  fit,  may  banish  them  altogether  from  the  precincts  of  the  school. 

"  The  second  principle  referred  to  in  your  letter,  namely,  that  of  separate  religious  education  for  children 
of  dififerent  persuasions,  seemingly  requires  no  comment.  Whilst  Unitarians  and  Socinians  deny  the  Trinity 
of  Persons  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment ;  whilst 
Pjresbyterians  and  Calvinists  deny  fr^ee  wiU,  and  the  divine  institution  and  authority  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy ;  whilst  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  seven  sacraments,  doctrines  admitted  by  Roman  Catholics ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  into  operation  any  scheme  of  combined  religious  education ;  any  such  attempt 
would  produce  a  complete  chaos. 

"But  whilst  it  is  clear  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  se^^ai-ately,  we  cannot  admit  that  secular 
education  can  be  properly  imparted  without  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  without  blending  with  it  the  lessons  and 
]»ractices  of  religion,  as  we  Imve  already  observed,  and  any  attempt  to  separate  them  is  manifestly  a  dangerous 
infringement  of  the  first  principle  of  your  letter,  contrary  to  the  wise  maxims  of  British  statesmen,  and  con- 
deoDoned  by  the  experience  of  the  world. 

"  In  the  second  place  we  cannot  admit  that  the  principle  of  separate  religious  education  is  practically  adhered 
to  by  the  Board.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  schools  under  Presbyterians,  and  others,  in  which  Catholic 
diildren  receive  united  religious  instruction  with  Protestant  children,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  and  this 
without  violating  the  existing  regulations  of  the  Commissioners.  This  practice  as  opening  the  way  to  proselytism, 
cannot  be  denounced  in  terms  too  strong. 

"  Besides,  some  books  have  been  introduced  into  the  National  schools  purporting  to  teach,  formally,  what  is 
called  common  Christianity,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  each  Christian  denomination.^  Is  not 
this  an  attempt  to  establish  a  combined  system  of  some  sort  of  vague  and  undefined  religion,  excluding  all 
mention  of  luysteries,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  other  leading  principles 
of  Christianity,  which  ought  to  be  continually  before  our  minds  and  influence  all  our  conduct  1  The  evident 
tendesicy  of  this  modern  project  is  to  promote  indiflerenoe  to  all  religion  by  preventing  children  from  thoroughly 
knowing  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  communion  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  any  other  communion — an 
indifference  than  which  noilung  more  pernicious  to  sound  faith,  or  more  demoralizing  can  well  be  conceived. 

'^  As  to  the  other  books  in  general  use  in  the  National  schools,  they  contain  much  matter  in  the  nature  of 
ocHnbined  religious  instruction,  at  once  exposing  CathoHcs  to  danger,  and  opposed  to  the  principle  you  lay  down. 
Though  destined  principally  for  Catholic  use,  all  those  books,  in  as  f3ar  as  they  treat  of  history,  philosophy, 
BKXvHty,  and  devotional  matters— (and  all  these  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  National  school  books) — have 
been  compOed  by  Protestants,'  who  give  an  anti-Catholic  colouring  to  their  pages,  omitting  matters  considered 
neceasary  by  us,  and  insiniiating  or  teaching  dangerous  errors.  For  example,  where  there  is  question  of  sin, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  contrition  and  confession  is  passed  over,  and  something  else  suggested  in  its  place. 
Private  judgment  is  referred  to,  where  we  appeal  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  Scriptures  seem  to  be  made 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  the  historical  chapters  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Holy  See  and  its  beneficent  influence  on  religion,  so  that  after  going  through  the 
whole  course,  a  child  would  not  know  that  there  was  a  Catholic  Church  in  the  world,  or  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  Christians,  were  Catholics.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  its 
religion  is  alU^ther  omitted ;  and  the  compilers  of  the  National  school  books  appear  to  have  determined  to 
leave  the  rising  Catholic  generations  in  Ireland  without  any  knowledge  of  their  forefathers  in  the  faith,  and 
without  any  traditions  whatsoever  of  country  or  of  fiutnily  to  console,  to  cheer,  and  to  excite  them  to  virtua 

"  It  is  sa^d  that  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  do  not  require  that  those  books  should  be  adopted  in  every 
BchooL  In  reply  we  state  that  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  books  in  reality  are  made  obligatory,  because, 
ia  the  first  place,  no  other  books  purporting  to  exclude  all  reference  to  religious  doctrines,  and  compiled  in 
aoobvdance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners,  can  be  foimd ;  and,  in  ihe  second  place,  the  low  price  of 
books  published  with  assistance  from  the  State,  and  the  fact  of  a  fr'ee  stock  being  presented  to  each  school,  put 
the  use  of  any  other  books  out  of  question.     ♦     *     * 

'*  The  third  principle  which  we  accept  from  you  is  that  in  which  the  Grovemment,  as  you  inform  us,  cheerfuUy 
rteogniae  ike  right  which  hekngSf  and  the  duty  which  attaches  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  churches  in  regard  to 
rdigious  instruction.     In  the^  words  you  not  only  recognise  our  rights,  but  you  state  our  duties ;  we  have  a 

*  "  The  Scripture  Lessons,  by  a  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  and  the  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,*  and  other 
works,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,  are  of  this  character,  and  tend  to  impart  to  Catholic  children  sceptical 
or  rationalistic  views. 

"  "  The  books  referred  to  have  been  compiled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately  and  his  family, 
Mr.  Cross,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Rintoul,  &c.,  all  Protestants,  and  generally  not  Irish.  No  en- 
coiu-agement  was  given  to  native  Catholic  industry  and  talent.  The  hymns  are  by  Watts  and  Taylor, 
MethodisticaJ  in  sentiment  and  language.  The  extracts  are  from  Taylor,  Blair,  Porteus,  and  other  !Protestant 
divines. 
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1660         recognised  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  our  flock  wherever  they  may  be ;  we  are  bound 

*        to  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  office  which  we  hold,  as  bishops  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  feed  the  flock  committed 

to  our  care.     *     *     ♦ 

'^  Now  the  principle  being  admitted  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  the  right  to  give  a 
religious  education  to  the  children  of  their  flock,  it  is  a  violation  of  that  right  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so, 
and  if  any  obstacle  debar  them  from  exercising  that  right,  they  can  justly  require  its  removal.  Hence  their 
right  to  prevent  the  use  in  schools  of  books  containing  anything  opposed  to  their  doctrines ;  hence  also  their 
right  to  require  that  the  teachers  and  all  others  connected  with  schools  be  such  as  shall  not  produce  an  anti- 
religious  impression  on  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  but  rather  aid  in  promoting  th^r  religioas 
principles  and  practices,  or  as  Lord  Sandon,  already  quoted,  expresses  it,  •*  that  religion  being  interwoven  with. 
every  part  of  the  education  of  children,  the  man  who  teaches  them  shall  be  a  religious  man, — ^in  his  moral 
teaching  always  keeping  in  view  the  principles  of  religion.'  Indeed,  if  the  care  of  dbildren  be  committed  to 
masters  and  mistresses  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies — if,  by  word  or  example,  they  impress  anti-Catholic  dootrineB 
on  their  minds — children  being  swayed  by  the  words  and  example  of  those  placed  over  and  in  continual  contact 
with  them,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  vigilance  of  the  pastor,  generally  absent  and  occupied  with  various 
other  important  duties,  can  protect  their  faith  from  injury. 

"  We  do  not  know  whether  an  observation  in  the  eighth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  where  you  speak  of 

*  sustaining  the  jtiat  independence  of  ike  laity,  whether  Uoman  Catholic  or  Protestant,^  refers  to  the  Catholic 
maxims  just  laid  down,  as  if  they  were  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  others.  If  it  be  intended  to  refer  to  them, 
we  shall  merely  say,  that  every  Catholic  layman,  believing  the  pastors  of  the  Church  to  have  a  divinely 
constituted  authority,  not  derived  either  from  the  congregation  or  the  State,  cheerfully  allows  their  ri^t  to 
teach  all  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  error ;  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  pastors,  if 
religious  truth  be  secured  from  false  teaching,  leave  their  flocks  fidl  liberty  to  expatiate  as  they  will  in  the  path.s 
of  mere  secular  knowledge,  and  to  do  as  they  please  in  all  temporal  matters,  provided  conscience  be  respected. 
This  doctrine  is  fully  understood  by  Catholics,  among  whom  the  most  perfect  harmony  prevails  regarding  it. 
The  clergy  have  made  great  exertions  to  establish  schools  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  are  filled  (and 
many  more  if  they  could  be  erected  would  be  filled)  with  the  children  of  the  laity  of  every  class.  It  is  not  an 
indication  of  jealousy  that  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  seek  with  great  anxiety  to  be 
admitted  into  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  exclusively  religious ;  and  that  the  wealthier  classes  cheer* 
fully  pay  high  pensions  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  educated  in  schools  placed  altogether  under  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authority.  Where  both  parties  act  so  harmoniously,  and  are  fully  agreed  upon  their 
respective  relations,  we  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  is  of  sustaining  an  independence  that  is  not  assailed  j 
nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  history  of  past  times  could  suggest  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  an  appeal  to  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  their  educational  or  religious  rights  against  supposed  episcopal  encroachments.     *     * 

"  What  is  our  condition  in  Ireland  ?  You  assure  us  that  our  rights  are  *  cheerfully  recognised  by  Govemmenty  * 
or  by  the  Board  acting  in  their  name.  But  we  are  forced  to  declare  that  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any 
recognition  of  those  rights  in  the  present  rules  and  actual  administration  of  the  National  Commissioners.  In. 
the  rules  published  in  their  2l8t  report,  the  functions  of  parents  and  patrons  of  schools  are  explained,  but  wo 
cannot  find  in  them  any  admission  or  even  mention  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  this  authority  was  originally 
recognised  by  Lord  Derby. 

"  We  have,  indeed,  been  told  that  we  can  act  on  the  schools  through  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children^ 
and  that  their  protest  against  any  books,  or  any  form  of  religious  instruction,  will  be  attended  to.  If  this  be 
the  recognition  of  our  rights  referred  to  in  your  letter,  we  owe  it  to  the  faith  and  docility  of  our  people,  not  to 
any  act  of  Government.  We  must  add  that  this  course  of  action  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  things. 
According  to  our  doctrines  the  pastor  is  divinely  commissioned  to  feed  his  flock,  and  to  preserve  it  from  danger  ;. 
and  the  Government,  through  you,  professes  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  right,  if  not  the  divine  commission,  to 
do  so  as  appertaining  to  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  Board  will  not  allow  us  to  exercise  thiB 
function  ;  we  cannot  treat  with  you,  they  say,  but  we  will  listen  to  your  flock. 

^*  So  far  for  the  theoretical  recognition  of  episcopal  authority.  Descending  to  details,  may  we  not  ask  in  what 
instance  are  our  rights  practically  admitted  ]  Have  the  heads  of  the  Ca&olic  Church  been  consulted  about 
the  appointment  of  Catholic  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  who  are  supposed  to  be  charged  with  Catholic 
interests  1  or  on  the  selection  of  the  books  1  Though  they  have  repeatedly  condenmed  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and 
other  books,  have  these  been  removed  from  model  schools  ?  Have  they  any  control  whatever  over  training  and 
model  schools  where  the  masters  and  mistresses  are  formed,  on  whose  good  conduct  and  religious  principles  the 
faith  of  future  generations  must  so  much  depend?  Have  their  wishes  and  their  reasons  been  attended  to  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools )  Have  their  remonstrances  against  the  exclusion  of  religious 
practices  been  respected  ?  Have  they  any  right  to  instruct  Catholic  children  in  schools  tmder  anti-Catholic 
patrons  1  Are  they,  in  a  word,  simply  as  bishops,  practically  admitted  by  Government  or  the  Board  to  do  any 
one  thing  in  the  control  or  administration  of  the  National  system  1  As  a  negative  answw  must  be  given  to  all 
these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  is  practically  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  virtually  ignoring  or  destroying  a  leading  principle  laid  down  in  your  letter.  If  we  are  wrong  in  these 
views,  we  should  wish  to  know  in  what  particular  cases  and  by  what  rules  of  the  Board  our  rights  have  been 
recognised,  or  in  what  our  rights  are  considered  to  consist.  * 

'^  Having  examined  how  far  the  general  principles  admitted  in  your  letter  are  respected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, we  shall  now  proceed  to  matters  more  specially  connected  with  the  National  system,  and  referred  to  by 
you. 

**  In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  you  allude  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
well-known  letter  addi^ssed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  year  1831,  which  principles,  you  add,  'constitute 
the  recognised  conditions  on  which  education  in  Ireland  receives  assistance  from  the  State.'  If  that  document 
had  been  acted  on,  and  its  instructions  carried  into  effect,  we  should  not  have  had  so  fnany  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  National  system.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  it  have  been  departed 
from  by  the  Commissioners,  and  always  in  a  way  detrimental  to  Roman  Catholic  interests,  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  as  we  proceed.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  Without  entering  into  minute  details,  let  us  see  what  was  the  essence  of  the  system  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Derby.     His  letter  provides  for  separate  religious  education  for  each  religious  denomination,  and  prescribes 

*  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  bs  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  descripticm  of 
Christian  pupils.'  In  conformity  with  this  instruction,  the  Board,  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  rigorously 
required  that  the  children  of  one  denomination  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  at  the  religious  instructions  of 
those  of  a  different  creed.  In  July  1833,  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  in 
which  the  Commissioners  state,  'That  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  read  in  his  school,  provided  such  childroa 
only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all  oUiera 
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do  then  retire  ;  for  it  is  the  essence  of  the  rules  that  children,  whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present,        i860 
should  previously  retire.'     Here  it  is  required  distinctly,  that  befoi-e  children  could  be  allowed  to  attend         — 
religions  instruction  in  a  creed  diflferent  from  their  own,  they  should  be  positively  directed  to  do  so  by  their 
parents. 

"These  same  conditions  were  inculcated  in  the  'resolutions  and  dii'ections*  of  the  Commissioners  in  1833. 
*  Any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  that  may  be  made,  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in  order 
that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
APPROVE  of  their  being  so.' 

"  We  give  the  commentary  upon  this  rule  of  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  evidence  before  Parliament, 
In  1837.  'Our  rule,'  says  he,  *is  perfectly  clear  upon  the  subject  .  .  .  The  rule  is  that  such  children  may 
attend  as  are  authorized  by  their  parents  in  doing  so  :  and  I  consider  it  particularly  necessary  that  the  rules 
should  require  the  approbation  of  the  parent,  for  otherwise  tricks  might  be  played,  perhaps  on  both  sides : 
Protestant  children  might  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  school  whilst  Koman  Catholic  catechism  is  being  taught ; 
so  the  child  is  left  to  remain,  or  not,  at  his  discretion;  and  I  shotdd  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  on 
the  parent's  part,  as  a  sufficient  justification.  Our  object  is,  in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  to  prevent  tricking  the  children  of  one  communion  into  attendance,  when  religious  instruction  is 
"being  given  to  the  other.'  This  passage  clearly  shows  that,  according  to  the  original  rules  of  the  Board,  Boman 
Catholic  children  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  attend  Protestant  religious  instruction  unless  their  parents  gave 
positive  orders  for  their  attendance,  and  vice  versd  for  Protestant  children,  for  whom  the  same  security  was 
provided 

"  Have  the  principle  of  Lord  Stanley  and  the  original  rule  of  the  Board  been  maintained  ?  Certainly  not. 
Tlie  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  imbuing  Catholic  children  with  their 
T>pinions,  would  not  consent  to  exclude  them  from  Presbyterian  religious  instruction,  and,  by  giving  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  rule,  practically  defeated  its  object.  Besides,  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
though  anxious  to  put  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  refused  to  do  so  until  after  repeated  efforts 
and  lengthened  negotiations,  described  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Archdeacon  Stopford,*  of  Meath,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  essential  change  in  the  system.  The  rule  as  it  now  stands  is,  that  *  no  child  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove'  Origi- 
nally, no  child  was  to  be  present  or  allowed  to  attend  without  the  consent  or  direction  of  his  parent ;  now, 
children  are  allowed,  but  not  compelled  to  attend,  and  the  consent  of  their  parents  is  not  required.  What  a 
door  for  proselytism  has  been  thus  opened  !  Poor  Catholic  children,  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
their  faith,  may  be  induced,  by  the  promise  of  food  or  clothing,  or  by  the  influence  of  a  landlord  or  employer, 
to  attend  Protestant  religious  instruction,  and  may  be  infected  with  error  before  they  themselves  understand 
the  danger,  or  their  parents  become  aware  of  it.  Now,  sir,  if  you  consider  how  violent  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
in  the  land,  and  what  exertions  are  made  to  injure  or  destroy  Catholicity,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
facility  afforded  to  proselytism*  should  have  filled  our  minds  with  apprehension. 

"  Facts  show  that  our  fears  were  well  founded.  Passing  over  other  testimonies,  we  shall  quote  some  words 
from  the  report  of  a  Head  Inspector  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Keenan,  words  mysteriously  omitted  in  the  copy  of  that 
report  presented  to  Parliament,  and  only  produced  on  a  special  motion  by  Mr.  Monsell : — *  In  all  l3ie  schools 
which  I  visited  in  Belfast  that  were  taught  by  Presbyterian  teachers,  the  practice  prevailed  of  giving  common 
religious  instruction*  to  all,  none  of  them  retiring.  Indeed  it  is  pretty  general  throughout  flie  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Londonderry,  but  I  never  observed  it  to  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  By  this  prac- 
tice religious  instruction  is  separate  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  denominations  whilst  religious 
instruction  is  going  on.  I  have  brought  these  different  practices  already  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  my 
ordinary  reports.'  This  testimony  proves  that  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  gi'eat  numbers  (it  is  stated  that 
they  amount  to  thousands),  are  receiving  religious  education  from  non-Catholic  masters,  and  the  Board,  informed 
of  ^e  practice  by  an  Inspector,  not  only  do  not  protect  them  from  so  great  a  danger,  but  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  fact  by  suppressing  the  part  of  the  report  calling  attention  to  it.  We  could  here  accumulate  other  facts, 
but  the  statement  of  Mr.  Keenan  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  completely  Lord  Derby's  letter  is  set  at 
nought. 

"  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  since  our  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  an  order  has  been 
issued  by  the  Board'  that  newly  appointed  masters  shall  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  parent  when  a  child 
attends  religious  instruction  different  from  his  own,  even  though  notice  should  have  been  given  by  the  preced- 
ing master.  This  rule  supposes  the  existence  of  the  grievance  of  which  we  complain,  but  the  remedy  applied 
is  only  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  No  protection  is  afforded  against  proselytising  patrons,  who  can  address  the 
children  as  often  as  they  wish.  Then  the  burden  of  deciding  whether  the  instruction  be  fit  for  Catholics  or  not 
JB  thrown  on  persons  generally  poor  and  uninstructed,  perhaps  unable  to  read  the  notice  sent  to  them.  The  in- 
terference of  the  pastor,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  requirements  of  Catholic  instruction,  is  not  ad- 
mitted, unless,  indeed,  he  constitute  the  poor  parent  as  his  representative,  and  explain  his  objections  through 
such  a  medium,  to  the  patron,  an  expedient  fraught  with  danger  to  the  poor  man,  whom  it  may  place  in  a 
situation  of  antagoni^n  with  his  master  or  landlord,  if  patron  of  a  school,  whilst  it  ignores  the  right  of  the  pas- . 
tor  to  feed  his  flock. 

*'  Having  tireated  thus  far  of  a  most  important  change  made  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem, wo  shall  now  merely  add  that  the  character  of  the  school  books  prepared  by  the  Board,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  the  facilities  presented  by  them  of  tampering  witii  the  faith  of  Catholic  children, 
afford  a  further  proof  that  the  principle  of  separate  religious  education,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  even  the 
suspicion  of  proselytism,  declared  essential  to  the  success  of  the  combined  system  by  Lord  Derby,  have  not  been 
attended  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  A  further  departure  from  the  views  and  intentions  of  that  nobleman  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  training  and  model   schools  in  Dublin,  and  many  other  towns  of  Ireland,  whilst  origioally  only  one 

^  "The  Archdeacon's  report  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  &c.,  printed  iu  1844,  contains  most  interesting  details 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  changes  were  brought  about  in  the  National  system  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  to  enable  them  to  induce  Catholic  children  to  receive  their  religious  instnietiona.  The 
Archdeacon,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  in  1854,  says,  '  The  rule  was  altered  to  meet  my 
views,* 

*  "  When  we  speak  of  proselytism,  we  do  not  mean  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  always  openly  diange 
their  leligian.  We  speak  of  the  danygers  of  faith,  and  of  the  lessening  of  faith  by  attending  at  anti-Catholic 
instmctton.  A  person  may  be  inspired  with  feelings  of  deep  hostility  to  his  Church  without  Moshing  to 
abandon  it. 

»  «  Dated  30th  November,  1859. 
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to^Q,        traming  school  was  contemplated     We  have  the  most  decided  objection  to  the  principle  on  which  such  schools 

are  established,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  acting  through  a  body  of  Conimis- 

sioners,  the  education  of  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  rising  generation.     *     * 

"  The  training,  agricultural,  and  district  model  schools  are  worthy  of  special  condemnation,  inasmuch  as  they 
assume  the  character  of  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils  of  various  religious  denominations  are  permitted  to 
live  together  without  any  specif  provision  for  religious  instruction  or  practices.  The  female  training  scliools 
of  this  kind  are  most  objectionable,  and  present  a  sad  contrast  to  the  training  institutions  in  England,  in  wliich, 
imder  the  care  of  religious  ladies,  the  ^ture  mistresses  receive  an  excellent  education,  and  are  brought  up  in 
the  practice  of  all  3ie  virtues  that  are  necessary  for  their  state.  The  mixed  boarding  system  m\ist  produce 
deplorable  results  :  its  dangers  appeared  so  evident  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  endowed  schools  that,  whilst 
differing  upon  the  character  of  mixed  day  schools,  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  any  attempt  to  establish 
mixed  boarding  schools.  This  sort  of  system  has,  for  the  same  reason,  been  exploded  by  Parliament,  in  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  reformatories.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  short-sighted  policy  shotdd  endeavour  to 
force  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  if  to  remind  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  penal  laws  is  not  yet  defunct,  a 
system  not  tolerated  in  England,  and  condemned  by  the  wisest  statesmen. 

'*  But  it  is  said  that  the  model  schools  have  been  managed  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  ground  for  complaint.  We  cannot  concur  in  those  praises,  for  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  infant 
model  schools  the  teachers  are  frequently  persons  who  cannot  fail  to  give  an  anti-Catholic  bias  to  their  little  pupils, 
even  without  instructing  them  in  religion  ;  and  does  not  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  and  the  ^variety  of 
religious  denominations  that  are  collected  together,  tend  to  bewilder  poor  cluldren,  and  to  render  them  sceptical 
or  indifferent  in  doctrinal  matters  ;  whilst  the'  prohibition  of  all  reference  to  the  Catholic  religion  during  the 
time  of  common  instruction  must  tend  to  impress  on  their  tender  minds  the  idea  that  there  is  something  in 
that  religion  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  an  idea  which  in  time  will  produce  dangerous  effects, 
and  tend  to  encourage  indifferentism  or  infidelity. 

**  Then  if  we  examine  the  case  of  the  great  model  and  training  institution  in  Marlborough-street,  placed 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  Board,  where  above  all  other  places  it  "vy^as  to  be  expected  that  the  liberality, 
the  justice,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  displayed,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  the  central 
institution  was  to  be  diffused  through  the  whole  system,  and  its  administration  to  serve  as  a  model  to  be 
imitated,  what  do  we  find  1  In  this  establishment  the  Catholic  children  are  about  seven  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Protestants.*  The  masters  and  mistresses  imder  training  are,  on  an  average,  about  80  Catholics  to  21 
Protestants  of  every  class.  Now  what  is  the  teaching  body,  where  the  Catholic  majority  is  so  great  ?  It  con- 
sists, in  a  great  part,  of  Protestants  of  every  religious  denomination,*  Unitarian,  ftesbyterian,  and  Anglican, 
giving  to  this  element  in  teaching  a  proportion  which  it  certainly  does  not  enjoy  in  regard  to  pupils  and  masters 
under  training.  We  see  in  the  list  of  teachera  and  others  employed  in  the  establishment,  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  and  even  one  who  is  merely  designated  a  Christian,  as  not  belonging  to  any  Church.  Thus  the 
school  principally  destined  to  train  the  future  master  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  strengthen  religious  convictions, 
and  the  future  fate  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  as  regards  the  pupils  of  the  Model  school  and  the 
teachers,  is  left,  in  a  great  part,  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  perhaps  swear  that  it  is  idolatrous,  or  are  ignorant  of 
its  tenets.     Would  any  Protestant  fellow-subject,  if  the  case  were  reversed,  tolerate  this  system  for  a  day  t 

"  We  have  been  obliged  to  protest  both  against  the  principle  on  which  such  schools  are  established  and 
the  manner  of  their  administration ;  yet  we  find  that  at  the  very  present  moment  the  Board  is  erecting 
new  model  schools  in  Sligo  and  Enniscorthy,  in  despite  of  the  reclamations  of  Catholic  bishops  and  their 
flocks,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  their  grasp  on  education  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

"Nor  is  it  of  model  schools  alone  and  books  that  we  have  to  complain;  were  it  necessary,  we  could 
easily  show  that  in  other  mattera  also  the  administration  of  the  Board,  laying  aside  the  character  of  impar- 
tiality prescribed  by  Lord  Derby,  has  gradually  developed  anti-Catholic  tendencies. 

"  At  firat  grants  were  made  towards  the  erection  of  schools  of  which  the  property  lay  in  parish  priests 
or  others.  Thia  security  has  been  abolished,  and  no  grant  is  now  to  be  made  unless  the  lease  of  the  school 
be  surrendered  to  the  B<krd. 

"  For  some  time,  if  there  was  only  one  Catholic  child  in  a  school,  the  rules  of  the  Board  required  that 
the  Catholic  pastor  should  have  liberty  to  visit  that  school  to  give  religious  instruction  in  it  to  that  one 
child.  When,  however,  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  allow  priests  to  enter  their  schools,  the  rule  regarding 
religious  education  was  changed,  so  that  at  present  no  priset  can  enter  a  non-vested  school  to  instruct  the 
children  of  his  flock,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  patron. 
Pastoral  rights  allowed  by  Lord  Derby  are  not  recognised  in  the  actual  rules,  but  parental  authority  is 
substituted  for  them. 

"  For  years  all  convent  schools  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  public  grant ;  latterly,  nims,  if  they 
have  several  schools  in  connexion  with  their  convent,  can  receive  aid  only  for  the  school  where  they  reside. 
In  the  beginning  Christian  Brothers  and  monks  were  permitted  to  have  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Board ;  of  late  years  this  is  not  allowed  (rule  vii.,  2). 

"For  a  long  period  children  were  not  prohibited  to  say  short  prayers  occasionally,  and,  in  accordanee 
with  the  custom  of  their  parents  and  of  pious  families,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  certain  times; 
latterly  all  this  is  declared  unlawful,  and  an  unholy  crusade  has  been  commenced  against  all  religions 
emblems  and  practices,  in  defiance  of  the  traditional  usage  not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  in  opposition  to  the  words  of  the  apostle :  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Phil.,  iii.,  2). 

"Without  entering  into  further  details,  we  trust  that  the  statements  we  have  submitted  will  convince 
you  that  we  have  been  compelled  by  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from  the  National 
system.  The  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  have  been  ignored  or  violated,  and  many  changes  and 
innovations  gradually  introduced  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  Catholic  interests  and  rights ;  and  thus  have 
been  blasted  the  hopes  with  which  we  were  inspired  after  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  when 
the  system  of  National  education  was  first  proposed,  that  the  era  of  intolerance  and  exclusiveness  had 
passed,  and  that  Catholics  were  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  a  fair  regard  to  their  claims. 

'  "The  return  given  in  the  Eeport  of  1852  is  1,311  Catholic  children  to  168  Protestants  erf  every  cb», 
nearly  eight  to  one ;  and  240  CathoUc  teachers  trained  to  62  Protestants  of  every  class,  or  nearly  four  to  ofle 
— Rep.  p.  xvi, 

*  "  We  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  teachera  : — Mr.  and  Mra.  Young,  ikiglish  Protestants ;  Mrs.  W.  Campbell, 
Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Miss  CroU,  Miss  Gilmore,  Mr.  Mai^,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Bintonl, 
^c,  all  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Presbyterians.  In  the  list  of  clerks  and  inspeotors  yrho 
attend  at  the  central  establishment,  the  variety  of  religions  is  equally  maintained  with  a  similar  undue  proj^ 
tion  of  Protestantism. ' 
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•*  HaTing  stated  our  views  in  regard  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  National  system,  you  will  now        i860 

^ow  us  to  examine  the  arguments  urged  against  separate  education  and   in  favour  of  a   mixed  system,  * 

which  are  glanced  at  in  your  letter.  It  is  objected  against  the  separate  system  of  education,  tibat  it 
encourages  dissensions  among  the  various  classes  of  society,  checks  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  interferes 
with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  public  fands. 

"  In  the  ninth  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  adopt  the  first  assertion,  stating  that  *  sectarian  A)r  separate) 
education  is  calculated  to  revive  social  divisions  in  Ireland,  and  to  stimulate  feelings  which  it  is  the  object 
of  every  just  and  liberal  government  to  allay.'  The  natural  tendency  and  the  practical  operation  of  the 
separate  and  mixed  systems  do  not  sustain  your  views,  for  we  think  there  is  less  danger  of  exciting  bad 
feelings  in  the  countiy  by  denominational  than  by  mixed  schools.  Discordant  elements  will  not  coalesce : 
when  Catholic,  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  and  Socinian  children  are  placed  together,  they  cannot 
be  prevented  from  entering  into  controversial  discussions  and  excited  religious  animositiea  Protestant 
children  are  often  fond  of  deriding  fasting,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  many 
practices  which  we  consider  most  sacred.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Presbyterian  boys  in  a  model  school  in 
the  North  thought  fit  to  caricature  the  Catholic  doctrines  on  confession,  and  to  cast  ridicule  on  their 
oompanions  who  approached  the  tribunal  of  penance.  This  is  only  a  natural  development  of  the  mixed 
system,  except  in  cases  where  religious  feeling  is  merged  in  indifferentism,  and  all  specml  religious  doctrines 
are  regarded  as  of  no  importance. 

"  Besides,  mixed  schools  are  calculated  to  excite  jealousy  among  the  pastors  of  the  various  denominations. 
We  learn  from  published  placards,  from  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  from  other  sources,  that  many 
Anglican  and  Dissenting  ministers  entertain  their  flocks  on  Sundays  with  denunciations  of  Catholics,  calling 
US  idolaters  and  followers  of  Antichrist.  In  the  public  religious  meetings  held  every  year  the  same  language 
is  adopted.  The  tone  of  the  Protestant  press  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  To  propagate  the 
opinions  put  forward  in  ptdpit  and  press  proselytising  schools  are  established,  and  every  effort  made  to  attract 
Gftiholic  children  to  them.  Such  things  should  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect  that  in  oaths  administered 
\}j  the  authority  of  the  state  our  doctrines  are  declared  damnable  and  idolatrous.  Now,  when  ministers 
such  as  those  we  have  mentioned  assume  the  management  of  National  mixed  schools,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  must  not  the  Catholic  priest  be  filled  with  alarm,  l^st  by  means  of  the  interpretation  of  the  lessons  of 
religion  contained  in  the  school-books  and  otherwise,  the  children  of  his  flock  may  be  imbued  with  error  and 
witlv  prejudices  against  their  own  Church.  Establish  separate  schools,  and  this  source  of  jealousy  shall  be 
dried  up. 

"  We  have  referred  with  sincere  regret  to  the  violence  of  the  anti-Catholic  pulpit  and  press,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  cannot  be  concealed.  This  violence  was  never  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  within  the  last  few  months,  during  which  period  writers  in  the  press  and  ministers  of  various  sects, 
whilst  eulogizing  the  National  system  of  education,  have  not  ceased  to  insult  and  revile  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Indeed,  had  we  been  guilty  of  treason,  we  could  not  have  been  more  violently  denounced 
than  we  were  by  Presbyterian  patrons  of  National  schools  and  others,  merely  because  proclaiming  principles 
laid  down  by  great  English  statesmen  and  adopted  by  Parliament,  we  demanded  Catholic  education  for  Catholic 
children,  leaving  it  to  Protestants  to  impart  a  Protestant  education  to  their  children. 

"  God  forbid  that  imitating,  or  allowing  our  clergy  to  imitate  such  conduct,  we  should  engage  in  so  unworthy 
a  strife.  Our  teaching  being  of  quite  a  different  character,  does  not  consist  in  assailing  any  one.  Whether  in 
the  school  or  in  the  church,  we  employ  ourselves  wholly  in  inculcating  the  truth  and  the  morality  of  the  Oospel, 
explaining  the  sacrifice,  the  sacraments,  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  developing  and  enforcing 
the  whole  dispensation  of  the  new  law.  In  our  catechisms  no  attacks  are  made  on  those  who  differ  fix)m  us  in 
religion,  nor  is  any  mention  of  them  made  except  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  charity  towards  them  and  all 
mankind.  We  teach  nothing  to  check  the  growth  of  mutual  good- will,  so  desirable  for  all  men,  but  especially 
for  those  of  the  same  coimtry.  Our  schools  have  never  been  conducted  in  an  aggressive  spirit,  and  no  one  has 
attempted  to  fix  the  charge  of  proselytism  on  them.*  The  children  who  have  been  trained  in  exclusively 
Catholic  schools  are  good  citizens,  charitable  men,  and  practical  Christians.  No  argument  against  separate 
schools  can  be  deduced  from  our  teaching  or  our  practices,  but  the  contrary. 

"  It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  mixed  education,  as  lessening  religious  prejudices,  and 
promoting  social  harmony,  derives  no  confirmation  fix>m  a  reference  to  the  history  of  those  districts  where  that 
system  most  generally  prevails.  In  these,  as  in  Belfast  and  the  northern  counties,  unhappily  violent  displays 
of  party  spirit  and  deadly  religious  feuds  are  of  more  fr^uent  occurrence  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  It  is  to  be  added  that  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  hatred  of  everything  Catholic  were  never  so  violent  as  at 
present,  though  the  supposed  conciliatory  influence  of  mixed  education  has  been  acting  on  the  country  for  nearly 
thirty  years.     Where,  tiien,  are  the  boasted  effects  of  mixed  education  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  1 

**  Finally,  were  the  separate  system  so  destructive  of  charity.  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  would  not  have 
given  so  fiektal  a  boon  to  England,  reserving  the  blessings  of  mixed  schools  for  Ireland. 

"  The  other  assertion,  that  mixed  schools,  by  stimulating  to  greater  intellectual  exertion,  have  produced  more 
satisfactory  results,  is  completely  at  variance  with  facts  and  conclusions  which  the  late  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  endowed  schools  has  placed  on  record.  The  Commissioners  unanimously  award,  after 
the  most  searching  investigation,  a  decided  superiority  in  knowledge  and  discipline  to  denominational  schools, 
such  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Incorporated  Protestant  Society,  and  the  Christian  Brothers. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  Commission,  in  regard  to  this  last  class  of  schools,  is  entitled,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts.  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Crawford,  says,  p.  132,  Endowed  Schools  Report : — *  The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  managed 
by  the  community  of  tfie  Christian  Brothers,  and  I  attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system, 
the  traininjg  of  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.'  Dr.  M'Blain  says : — *  I  was  much  impr^sed 
with  the  general  aspect  presented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order,  combined 
with  the  dieeriulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers*  schools  have,  in 
general,  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  are 
instructed. 

«*  The  superiorUy  of  those  schools  is,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal 

>"  *  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  in  so  many  schools 
ftever  visited  by  the  Protestant  ckrgyman  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  masters,  and  placed  under  the  superintrad- 
ence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  a  few  Pjnotestant  children  are  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  Catholics,  only  one  case  has  been  alleged  of  an  attempt  at  proselytism  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  this  solitary  instance  the  charge  was  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.*  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a 
dignitary  ai  the  Ihrotestant  Church,  £^an  Hoare,"  in  a  pamphlet  on  National  education,  Dublin,  1842,  p.  21. 
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I860.        influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupila     In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach 

. '        in  these  schools,  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction,  not  merely  that 

they  sure  themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no 
ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  these  schools. 

"  *  With  respect  to  the  schools  (the  Commissioners  observe)  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  we 
received  no  complaints.  Our  assistant  Commissioners  have  expressed  most  favourable  opinions  as  to  these 
schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur.* 

"  With  this  evidence  before  us,  the  fullest  which  the  Government  have  supplied  on  the  subject,  it  is  vain  to 
tell  us  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  mixed  education.  The  contrary  is  established  by  testimony  to  which 
neither  the  country  nor  the  Government  can  honesl^y  refuse  their  assent ;  yet  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  referred  to,  they  are  excluded  by  an  express  nde  of  tiie  Board  from  any  participation 
in  the  public  grants. 

**  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  separate  system,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  one  of  ti^e  principal  officers  of  the  National  Board,  Mr.  Cross,  before  the 
Lords'  Committee,  in  1854,  regarding  schools  taught  by  religious  ladies  :  *I  am  persuaded,'  said  he,  'that  in 
conventual  schools  the  literary  instruction  is  conducted  with  even  greater  advantage  and  success  than  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  schools.  That  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  convent  schools  are  conducted  by  a  number  of 
ladies  of  superior  acquirements,  whose  vow  and  duty  it  is,  according  to  their  religious  order,  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  and  who  take  the  greatest  pains  in  promoting  t^eir  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction.  Their  schools  are  models  with  regard  to  discipline,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  ;  in  fact,  the  c(mverUu€d 
schools  preaefU  generally  the  best  specimens  of  education  that  Ireland  can  produce*  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
praises,  such  excellent  schools  are  in  many  cases  denied  any  aid  by  the  Board ;  and  where  aid  is  given,  a 
smaller  allowance  is  awarded  to  convent  schools  than  to  others,  and  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  of  an 
inferior  character. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  third  assertion,  that  we  are  anxious  for  the  separate  system,  with  the  view  of  securing 
to  ourselves  the  management  of  the  funds  allocated  to  educational  purposes.  The  Protestant  primate  of  Ireland, 
Lord  G.  Beresford,  in  a  published  letter,  says,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  been  asking  '  for  separate  grants  of 
money  from  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  prelates  of  the 
two  churches,'  and  the  Presbyterians  in  their  General  Assembly  deprecate,  '  the  proposal  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  a  separate  grant,  under  their  own  irresponsible  contbol.'  These  charges  do  not  require 
to  be  refuted,  as  our  memorial  expressly  states,  that  '  we  do  not  entertain  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  remotest 
degree  toith  the  proper  management  of  the  public  funds,  over  which  the  civil  Government  should  exercise  control.* 
But  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  an  observation  in  your  letter,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  this  subject 

*'  In  the  fourth  paragraph  you  said,  '  Parliament  assigns  a  considerable  sum  to  the  purpose  of  National 
education ;  and  as  tins  sum  is  drawn  from  taxes  contributed  by  all,  so  it  is  devoted  to  an  object  in  which  all 
are  equally  concerned.'  If  these  words  mean  that  no  funds  derived  from  the  public  taxes  can  be  applied  to 
schoolsin  which  any  particular  religious  tenets  are  interwoven  with  education,  we  cannot  admit  their  accuracy.  The 
maxim  contained  in  them  in  this  sense,  is  at  variance  with  the  example  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  where 
not  only  Protestant,  but  also  exclusively  Catholic  schools,  receive  aid  from  the  common  taxes,  without  exposing 
the  State  to  the  charge  of  partiality  or  injustice.  But  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be,  that  all  those  who 
contribute  to  the  taxes  have  a  right  to  stiaxe  in  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  we  cordially  agree  in  so  fair 
a  principle,  admitting  that  not  only  Catholics  but  all  other  religious  denominations  may  advance  a  claim  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  educational  grants  of  the  State,  the  several  classes  receiving  assistance  according  to  their  respective 
wants  and  their  numbers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proselytmng  schools,  but  to  enable  them  to 
educate  their  children  in  their  own  religion.     No  aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  aggressive  or  proselytizing  schools. 

"  And  here  let  us  ask,  would  it  not  be  wise  of  Government  to  restrict  its  interference  in  regard  to  education, 
to  the  granting  of  pecuniary  assistance  and  to  financial  arrangements,  and  to  inspection  as  ^  as  it  serves  to 
secure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  A  Government  consisting  of  persons  professing  diffierent 
and  contradictory  opinions,  and  a  legislative  body  to  which  Jews,  Unitarians,  Socinians,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Anglicans,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  equally  admitted,  cannot  safely  interfere  in  forming  the  mind  of  youth,  a 
task  not  to  be  accomplished  without  inculcating  special  religious  doctrines.  Wherever  the  State  has  tsJcen  into 
its  hands  public  education,  and  especially  in  mixed  countries,  its  failure  has  been  complete.  The  example  of 
Prussia  is  instructive,  which,  obliged  to  abandon  its  schemes  of  State  education,  has  begun  to  restore  its  legiti- 
mate functions  to  the  Church,  lie  State  ought  to  encourage  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
can  do  so  effectually  by  rewarding  and  promoting  merit,  by  exciting  emulation  by  competitive  examinations,  and 
by  watching  over  the  legitimate  application  of  the  funds  allotted  to  education,  without  going  farther.  It  ought 
not  to  educate,  or,  assuming  the  functions  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  French 
Republic,  that  declared  all  children  to  be  the-  property  of  the  State.  The  functions  of  the  (Government,  or  of 
any  Government  Board,  oxight  to  be  merely  financial  and  inspectionaL  If  any  public  Board,  especially  a  mixed 
one,  undertake  to  give  religious  and  moral  lessons  to  the  country,  as  the  National  Commissioners  have  done,  it 
intrudes  into  the  domain  of  religion,  outstepping  the  boundaries  of  its  own  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  maxim,  *  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Ccesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 
(Mat  xxiL  21). 

"  After  having  explained  your  objections  against  denominational  schools,  you  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  the 
National  system,  stating  that  it  was  established  for  the  poor,  who  are  generally  Catholic,  and  you  refer  to  the 
large  portion  of  the  grant  obtained  by  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage,  and  to  the  inestimable 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  those  schoola  There  are,  you  state,  3,683  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patrons,  with  481,000  pupils  professing  the  same  faith,  so  that  of  every  100  chOdren,  84  are  Catholic, 
only  16  Protestant ;  and  of  the  teachers,  80  in  every  100  are  Catholic,  only  20  Protestant. 

"  We  are  not  indifferent  to  any  good  effects  produced  by  National  schools,  and,  without  forgetting  our  rightn 
to  participate  in  the  public  grant  for  education,  we  are  sincerely  gratefxd  for  any  benefits  conferred  by  the  State 
on  our  flocks.  But  as,  in  a  question  so  closely  connected  with  faith  and  morals,  as  education  confessedly  is, 
pecuniary  and  literary  considerations  alone  are  not  to  engross  all  our  attention,  you  will  allow  us  to  make  some 
observations  suggested  by  your  statistics. 

**  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  that  in  your  enumeration  there  is  a  most  serious  omission  of  a  large 
class  of  schools  under  Protestant  and  Presbjrterian  patrons,  in  which,  in  opposition  \o  the  original  constitution 
of  the  system,  and  to  our  rights.  Catholics  receive  a  combined  religious  education  with  children  of  other 
persuasions.     This  class  of  schools,  which  is  particularly  dangerous,  is  never  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

*'  In  the  next  place,  the  National  Commissioners  or  the  Government  cannot  claim  credit  for  the  erection  of 
the  large  number  of  Catholic  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  The  non-vested  schools  under  Catholic 
patrons  were  generally  built  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  the  public  funds,  owing  their  origin  to  the 
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charity  of  the  faithful,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Ilomau  Catholic  clergy.     They  are  in  reality  CatJu>lic  parocJUal        I860 

sehoolsy  though  the  Commissioners  require  the  words  National  schools  to  be  placed  on  them,  an  inscription  con-  

trary  to  truth,  if  it  implies  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  State  had  the  care  or  expense  of 
their  erection.  Many  also  of  the  vested  schools  have  been  built  at  the  expense,  in  a  great  part,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  though  by  giving  some  contribution  towards  erecting  or  repairing 
them,  the  Board  have  acquired  a  legal  claim  to  them. 

*'  In  the  third  place,  if  Catholic  masters  receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  imblic  grant,  whilst  we  appre- 
ciate the  advantage,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  special  boon  conferred  on  the  Catholic  body.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  the  i)a*jt  and  present  state  of  the  country,  superinduced  by  former  misgovemment  and  ill-treatment.  K 
Catholic  masters  receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  grant,  it  is  because  Catholics  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  have  need  to  bo  educated  at  the  public  expense,  having  been  in  past  times  reduced  to  poverty 
by  confiscation,  persecution,  and  the  destructive  operation  of  penal  laws.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  the  National 
achools  in  three  provinces,  and  in  a  part  of  Ulster,  are  almost  exclusively  Catholic,  and  except  in  schools  under 
Protestant  or  Pi^byterian  patrons,  and  in  model  schools,  the  mixture  of  pupils  is  not  very  considerabla  And 
it  is  this  exlusive  character  of  the  National  schools  that  has  prevented  them  from  producing  the  dangerous 
results  which  so  generally  mark  the  progress  of  the  mixed  S3rstem. 

"  Now,  with  such  statistics  before  us,  with  such  an  immensely  preponderating  majority  of  schools,  pupils,  and 
masters  on  the  Catholic  side,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  special  attention  shoxdd  have  been  paid  to  Boman 
C^Ctholic  interests  in  the  administration  of  a  system  destined  for  the  education  of  their  children  ?  We  regret  to 
state  that  so  clear  a  principle  of  equity  and  sound  policy  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance.  By  a  legal  fiction  innumerable  schools  built  by  Catholics  under  Catholic  patronage,  that  have 
never  been  attended  by  a  Protestant,  and  in  districts  where  no  poor  Protestant  resides,  have  been  declared  to 
be  mixed  schools,  and  are  treated  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  protect  imaginary  Protestants  against  Catholic 
instruction.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  every  book  containing  special  doctrines  of  our  Church,  every 
mention  of  our  faith,  every  allusion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  every  practice  of  Catholic  piety  is  strictly  prohibited. 
If  the  prohibition  be  violated,  the  grant  is  withdrawn,  so  that  in  order  to  participate  in  tiie  public  funds  we  are 
obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pious  practices,  and  from  sanctifying  knowledge  by  religion. 
We  have  been  also  obliged  to  commit,  to  a  great  extent,  the  training  of  our  teachers  not  only  to  Irish,  but  also 
to  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  and  Presbyterians. 

"  The  general  constitution  of  the  Board  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system  is  just  as  little  con- 
formable to  your  statistics.  The  resident  Commissioner  and  a  large  majority  of  the  other  Commissioners  are 
Protestant ;  and  as  the  Catholic  Commissioners  either  live  at  a  distance,  or  are  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
the  power  of  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  be  placed  in  Protestant  hands. 

**  The  majority  of  the  principtd  officers  employed  in  the  central  institution  at  ]\Iarlborough-street,  for  regul- 
ating the  details  of  business  through  the  country,  is  Protestant. 

"  The  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  inspectors  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  number  of  Catholic 
schools  and  children,  and  it  seems  that  latterly  in  selecting  Catholics  a  regard  is  had  to  those  who,  having 
graduated  in  the  Queen's  colleges,  may  be  suspected  of  not  entertaining  views  favourable  to  the  clergy,  or  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

*^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  statistics  referred  to  by  you  as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  National 
system,  supply  us  with  unanswerable  arguments  to  show  that  the  administration  of  the  system  has  been  carried 
cm  in  a  narrow  and  illiberal  spirit,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  Catholic 
population,  especially  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

"  Those  statistics  ai'e  also  very  valuable  in  another  point  of  view,  showing  as  they  do  the  facility  with  which 
the  separate  system  can  be  established.  The  3,683  schools  under  Catholic  patrons,  and  with  Catholic  masters, 
and  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is  Boman  Catholic,  require  but  very  slight  modifications  to  make  them 
denominational  schools.  Introduce  the  symbols  of  religion,  and  allow  the  use  of  Catholic  books,  such  as  those 
prepared  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  which,  both  in  literary  and  religious  merit,  are  far  superior  to  the  National 
school  books,  and  without  many  further  changes  more  than  three-fifUis  of  all  the  schools  of  Ireland  will  assume 
a  separate  character.  Very  many  vested  schools  could  be  converted  into  Catholic  schools  with  the  same  facility, 
whilst  others  could  as  readily  assume  a  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  character. 

'<  In  England,  where  the  poorer  popiilation  is  split  up  into  innumerable  sects,  the  introduction  of  the  separate 
system  must  have  been  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  Ireland  the  case  is  very  diJSerent ;  in  three  pro- 
vinces the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who  frequent  National  schools,  are  nearly  all  Catholic  ;  and  in  Ulster, 
though  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  different  denominations,  many  districts  have  only  one  prevailing  religion. 
Hence  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  seem  well  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  separate  system, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  variety  of  sects,  has  been  established  in  England  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  wise  maxims  of  great  statesmen,  who  would  approve  of  no 
S3rstem  unless  it  were  blended  with  religion,  and  hallowed  by  its  benign  influence. 

"  In  the  ninth  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  inform  us  that  claims  in  regard  to  the  National  system  beaiing 
resemblance  ^  ours  had  not  been  listened  to  by  Government ;  whence  you  would  seem  to  prepare  us  for  a 
similar  refusal.  Presuming  you  refer  to  the  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  we  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  that  our  demands  shoxdd  be  confounded  or  compared  with  theirs.  We  are  not  called  on  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  their  demands,  but  we  must  state  that  our  position  and  our  claims  are  altogether  different  They 
are  in  the  possession  of  large  funds,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  originally  intended 
not  only  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  also  for  the  education  and  relief  of  the  poor — ^funds,  much  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  the  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  requirements  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population. 
Besides,  in  past  times  large  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  favour  of  Protestants ;  and  Boyal  schools, 
Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  charter  schools,  and  Kildare-street  Society  schools,  were  endowed  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  opinions.  How  far  their  success  or  fidelity  in  managing  the  funds  committed  to  them  in  past 
times  gives  them  a  right  to  ask  for  a  continuation  or  an  increase  of  past  privileges,  is  shown  by  many  Parliar 
mentary  papers,  and  especially  by  the  report  and  evidence  lately  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Endowed  schools. 

"  But  even  under  the  National  system,  Protestant  interests  have  not  been  forgotten.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
a  laige  majority  of  the  Commissioners  is  Protestant,  that  the  principal  professors  of  the  head  training  school  are 
of  the  same  religion,  that  the  books  relating  to  hii^tory,  religion,  and  morality,  have  been  compiled  by  Protes- 
tJBuits,  contain  innumerable  extracts  from  Protestant  writers,  and  totally  exclude  everything  Catholic? 

^'  But  not  satisfied  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Protestant  clergy  insist  in  obtaining  a  recognised  right  to 

give  Protestant  instruction  to  Catholic  children  at  the  expense  of  ti^e  public  funds  to  which  Catholics  largely 

contribute.     Their  object  has  not  been  concealed.     <  I  could,'  says  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Daly,  of  Cashel  and 

Waterford,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  primate  and  a  large  assembly  of  noblemen,  on 
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I860.  ^^  20ih  of  April,  1843,  '  I  could,'  said  he,  '  when  I  was  minister  of  a  large  populous  parish,  have  educated 
— ^ '  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  effectually,  scripturally,  according  to  the  forms  c^  the  Established  Church  und^ 
the  B3n3tem  of  the  National  Board ;  I  could  have  taken  care  of  the  Protestants  under  that  system.'  One  would  t 
think  that  this  ought  to  have  been  enough ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  attendance  of  the  Catholic  children  at  his 
instructions  would  satisfy  his  zeaL  Explaining  his  sentiments  he  adds,  *  but  I  do  trust  that  nothing,  whether 
favours  conferred,  or  threats  held  out,  will  ever  induce  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a  system 
which  makes  it  a  fundamental  principle  that  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  go  away 
from  the  word  of  the  living  God.'  The  Church  Education  Society  in  their  various  reports  have  re-echoed  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Daly.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers  have  latterly  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  by  other  quotations  that  the  great  end  of  their  aspirations  is  to  seize  on  the  religious  education  of 
Catholic  children. 

"  We  need  not  say  that  our  case  is  quite  different  We  speak  for  a  population  reduced  to  poverty  by  confis- 
cation and  penal  laws.  We  speak  in  the  name  of  a  Church  that  has  been  j>ersecuted  and  despoiled  of  all  its 
property,  and  that  has  made  great  sacrifices  in  promoting  public  education.  Though  past  injustices  ought  to  be 
repaired,  we  ask  for  neither  favours  nor  privileges ;  we  seek  for  no  monopoly,  but  for  freedom  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation— a  fireedom  which  implies  a  fair  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  State.  The  principles  we  act  on  have 
been  supported  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  sanctioned  by  Parluunent  for  England. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  same  church  we  complain  that  solemn  promises  have  not  been  maintained,  and  that  our 
rights,  which  you,  in  the  name  of  €k>vemment,  profess  to  recognise,  have  been  ignored.  We  complain  that  the 
administration  of  a  system  principally  designed  for  a  Catholic  population  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in 
great  part  Protestant,  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  other  officers  due  regard  has  not  been  had 
to  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  and  pupils.  We  complain  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
have  gradually  undergone  changes  adverse  to  Catholics  and  favourable  to  Protestant&  We  complain  of  the 
dangers  to  which  our  children  are  exposed  in  schools  where  they  are  indv>ced  to  receive  Protestant  religious 
instruction,  or  can  receive  no  religious  instruction  at  alL  We  complain  that  the  books,  such  as  we  have 
described  them,  are  unfit  for  the  education  of  Catholics.  We  complain  that  the  whole  National  system  has  been 
developed  in  a  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  and  anti-Catholic  spirit,  and  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  if  to 
remind  them  of  the  degradation  of  past  times,  are  deprived  of  many  advantages  freely  granted  to  all  classes  in 
England.  In  fine,  we  complain  of  grievances  affecting  ourselves  and  the  children  of  our  fiocks.  But  far  from 
seeking  to  usurp  the  education  of  Protestants,  we  restrict  our  care  to  those  of  our  own  household,  leaving  all  who 
differ  from  us  in  religion  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children  in  whatever  way  they  consider 
most  beneficial."     *     ♦     * 

and  supported        The  views  of  the  Bishops  were  further  enforced  by  a  letter*  to  Mr.  Cardwell  from  nine- 
me^^of       *^^^  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  written  10th  August,  1860,  in  these  terms : — 

"London,  10th  August,  1860. 

"  Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Parliament,  regret  that,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  postponement  of 
the  Estimates,  the  greater  part  of  the  Session  has  passed  without  an  announcement  having  been  made  respecting 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  reference  to  education  in  Ireland.  Hoarding  that  subject 
as  one  of  solemn  and  daily  increasing  importance,  we  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  those  intentions  at 
a  period  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  our  giving  to  them  a  mature  consideration  before  the  Session  concludes.. 
We  have  read  with  attention  the  reply  sent  by  you  on  the  28th  of  November  last  to  the  memorial  addressed  to 
you,  on  the  5th  of  the  previous  August,  by  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland.  In  that  reply 
you  have  made  several  statements,  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  least  upon  some  momentous  points,  your 
views  accord  with  those  expressed  in  that  memorial  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  also  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  who  in  their  second  letter,  dated  March  18th,  1860,  express  themselves  thus: — 
*  Examining  your  letter  we  are  happy  to  find  that  you  lay  down  and  fully  admit,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, principles  of  great  importance,  in  which  we  cheerfully  concur.'  Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the 
Parliamentary  discussion,  which  must  soon  take  place,  by  any  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  nuxed  oi 
to  separate  education,  we  wish  to  know  whether  we  have  understood  aright  the  meaning  of  your  letter.  It  is 
no  doubt  your  wish,  no  lees  than  ours,  that  on  tins  matter  there  should  be  no  misconception.  On  no  subject 
is  it  of  more  importance  than  on  that  of  education,  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  State  should  be 
xmequivocal  in  their  character,  and  maintained  witii  good  faith. 

"  The  changes  made  in  the  system  of  National  education  have  been  very  numerous.  That  in  thdbr  cumula- 
tive effect  they  have  had  a  gravity  not  anticipated  when  each  of  them  was  successively  made  will  now  be  denied 
by  few.  That  through  them  the  system  has  been  affected  in  its  fundamental  principles  and  its  essential  charac- 
teristics, is  a  fact  not  merely  conceded,  but  willingly  and  warmly  asserted,  in  their  pamphlets  and  public 
speeches,  by  various  Protestant  clergymen,  and  espeoally  by  Archdeacon  Stopford.  These  gentlemen  affirm 
that  but  for  the  changes  in  question  they  could  not  conscientiotisly  have  joined  that  system  ;  but  that  owing  to 
them  they  fww  enjoy  opportunities  of  inculcating  on  children  in  their  schools^  not  of  their  oumfaithy  those  religious 
doctrines  which  they  hold  specially  precious ;  opportunities  even  more  favourable  than  those  formally  accorded 
to  them  by  the  Kildare-place  Society.  In  their  evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  in  that  given 
by  Mr.  M 'Greedy,  Mr.  Carlile,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system^  similar  state- 
ments are  reiterated.  Now  the  institution  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  upon  tiLe  withdrawal  of  the  grant 
to  the  Kildare-place  Society,  involved  a  compact  of  no  ordinary  character.  From  it  even  *  the  suspicion  of 
proselytism  *  was  to  be  excluded,  and  in  it  was  guaranteed  a  principle  no  less  sacred  in  the  political  than  in  the 
moral  sphere, — ^viz.,  that  *we  should  do  to  others  as  we  wish  otiiers  to  do  to  us,*  a  principle  for  whidi  the 
prelates  and  the  people  of  Ireland  had  long  contended  in  vain.  The  successive  changes  to  which  we  refer  w^!^ 
in  several  cases  urged  by  their  respective  advocates  as  experiments,  and  their  full  effects  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience.  They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  system  as  compendiously  set  forth  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter.  You  refer  expressly,  and  on 
several  occasions,  to  that  dociunent  as  the  exponent  and  authoritative  standard  of  the  National  system.  The 
principles  *  of  that  system  you  state  were  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  well-known  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  year  1831  ;*  and  further  on  you  justly  remark,  with  reference 
to  certain  grievances  which  we  lament,  *  the  principles  recorded  in  Lord  Derby*s  letter  appear  to  afford  no 
opening  for  any  such  complaint.*  You  proceed,  *  If  any  ground  for  it  exists  in  practice  the  members  of  any 
Church  are  entitled  to  bring  their  grievance  to  the  notice  of  him  in  authority.  From  whatever  quarter  such 
a  representation  might  proceed  it  would  not  fail  to  receive  the  most  careful  attention.     It  certainly  would  not 
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fkil  to  do  so  when  made  by  the  spirifcual  pastors  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  pupils  receiving  education  in        I860. 
the  schools/  

*^  Tou  have  also  singled  out  and  especially  re-affirmed  several  important  principles  contained  in  that  letter, 
and  enforced  with  a  single  exception,  by  the  earlier  rules  of  the  Board.  You  observe — 1st.  In  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  education  they  (the  Grovemment)  *  readily  acknowledge  the  paramount  importance  of  religious 
training.'  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  be  contented  with  a  system  by  which,  in  large  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Catholic  pupil  has  no  alternative  except  that  of  receiving  no  spiritual  culture  in  school,  or 
else  of  receiving  it  from  a  Protestant  instructor.  An  injustice  so  palpable  could  not  have  existed  under  the 
system  announced  by^  Mr.  Stanley ;  according  to  it,  one  day  at  least,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  was  to  be  set  apai*t 
for  religious  instruction,  and  *  permission  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction, 
or  have  it  given,  by  those  whom  they  may  approve,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.' 

"  2ndly.  You  admit  that  *  in  the  circxmistances  of  Ireland  this  religious  training  must  be  separate ;'  such  was 
the  original  engagement.  That  principle  was  discarded,  and  what  was  called  a  *  common  '  religious  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  ordinary  class  books.  This  change  soon  became  the  cause  of  much  dispute  and  con- 
tention, and  has  discouraged  the  united  education,  and  diminished  the  social  harmony  it  was  intended  to 
promote.     Is  it  your  intention  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  respect  T 

"  3rdly.  You  state  that  this  separate  religious  training  *  can  only  be  superintended  with  success  by  teachers 
of  the  (Hfferent  churches  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  They  therefore  (the  Grovemment)  cheerfully 
recognise  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the  duty  which  attaches,  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  churches  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  desire  to  afford  to  tJie  clergy  every  possible  facility  and  encouragement  for 
the  discharge  of  their  important  duty.' 

"  This  is  an  unequivocal  assertion  of  that  pastoral  authority  originally  recognized  by  Mr.  Stanley's  letter. 
That  authority  has  been  set  aside.  Some  persons  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  or  to  insinuate  that  such 
authority  is  at  variance  with  parental  authority.  Sir,  the  Catholic,  as  in  other  Christian  communities ; 
parents,  and  the  pastors  in  whom  they  confide,  have  the  same  wishes  with  regard  to  the  religious  education  of 
the  young,  while  parents  possess  no  means,  except  through  their  pastors,  of  carrying  those  wishes  into  effect. 
The  assumption  of  un  antagonism  between  parents  and  pastors,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  misconception,  has  com- 
monly come  from  those  who  wished  to  produce  that  antagonism.  Supposing  it  to  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
recognition  of  pastoral  authority  made  by  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  and  recently  by  yourself,  could  not  furnish  the 
slightest  means  of  enforcing  that  authority.  The  original  education  system,  however,  supplied  the  opportunities 
through  which  the  pastors  of  all  denominations  were  enabled  to  impart  spiritual  instniction  to  children  willing 
and  glad  to  receive  it,  and  included  no  provision  by  which,  through  unwariness,  credidity,  or  timidity,  a  poor 
and  dependent  peasantry  might  be  coerced  or  beguiled  into  an  apparent  consent  to  a  religioTis  education  obtruded 
upon  their  children  by  teachers  of  a  faith  opposed  to  their  own.  Are  we  right  in  inferring  that  you  are  pre- 
pared on  the  one  hand  to  enforce  the  right  of  pastors  as  originally  guaranteed,  and  on  the  other  to  provide  that 
no  child  be  henceforth  allowed  to  attend  (at  the  hours  of  separate  instruction)  the  religious  teaching  given  by 
teachers  not  of  their  own  faith,  except  when  an  express  permission  in  writing  to  that  effect,  positive  not  negative, 
distinctly  conceded,  not  deduced  by  inference,  has  been  previoiisly  accorded  by  his  parent.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  by  universal  and  self-acting  rules  alone  that  the  saiety  of  the  child  can  be  assured  in  this  matter, 
not  by  any  occasional  success  which  may  attend  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  local  clergy.  You 
remark,  *  In  the  schools  of  which  the  patrons  are  Koman  Catholic,  the  religious  instruction  is  Roman  Catholic, 
while  in  all  schools  vested  in  the  National  Board  Roman  Catholic  pastors  have  free  access,  before  and  after 
school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  Church.*  This  is  true,  but  the 
classification  is  incomplete. 

"  You  make  no  mention  of  the  schools  under  Protestant  patrons.  Many  such  patrons  are  just  and  religious 
men,  but  among  them  are  also  many  who  will  neither  allow  a  Catholic  priest  within  the  walls  of  their  school, 
nor  grant  a  site  for  a  school  under  a  Catholic  patron. 

"  It  has  been  stated,  that  through  a  law  enabling  the  Government  to  take  up  sites  for  schools  as  it  does  for 
coast-guard  stations,  the  non- vested  system  might  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike,  to 'work  impartially 
as  regards  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Such  suggestions  may  be  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  but,  avoiding  all 
debateable  matter,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  assertion  of  our  undoubted  rights  as  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  by  the  National  sjrstem  of  1831. 

"  You  make  the  following  statement :  *  While,  therefore,  I  convey  to  you,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment,  the  declaration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  a  system  of  education  open  equally  at  the  hours  set 
apart  for  secular  instruction  to  every  denomination  of  Christians,  I  declare  to  you,  with  equal  plainness,  their 
desire  to  give  full  effect  to  that  other  principle  of  the  system  which  provides  for  separate  religious  teaching, 
and  respects,  in  the  case  of  every  child,  the  just  authority  of  the  parent.'  You  are,  doubtless,  well  aware  tliat 
in  very  many  schools  Catholic  children  possess,  under  the  changed  rules,  no  religious  teaching  whatever  except 
what  is  imparted  to  them,  with  a  ludicrous  assurance  that  their  faith  is  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  persons 
accustomed,  both  in  private  society  and  at  public  meetings,  to  stigmatize  as  a  mass  of  superstition,  imbecility, 
and  idolatry,  the  religion  of  those  parents  whose  just  authority  you  are  resolved  to  respect.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose to  realize  yonr  engagements  1     Are  we  to  understand  that  you  will  return  to  the  original  system  1 

"There  are  several  other  points  respecting  which  we  should  regard  it  as  a  favour  if  you  could  supply  us  with 
early  information. 

"  They  relate  to  matters  on  which  you  have  as  yet  expressed  no  definite  opinion. 

"  1.  The  system  of  literary  model  schools,  used  also  as  additional  training  schools,  and  educating  together, 
under  a  common  roof,  youths  removed  from  all  domestic  control,  and  subjected  to  no  adequate  collegiate  discip- 
line, formed  no  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  education.  In  them  the  State,  not  content  with  promoting, 
direijting,  and  superintending  education,  assumes  the  direct  function  of  educator.  Is  it  your  intention  to  main- 
tain or  abolish  this  innovation,  which  has  given  rise  to  grave  apprehension,  and  threatens  to  spread  over  the 
land  a  network  of  Government  education  at  present  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  the  world  ] 

"  2.  The  class  books  have  been  invariably  composed  by  Protestants,  and  diough  in  many  respects  good,  are 
commonly  regarded  (with  reference  to  their  religious  spirit  and  their  indirect  religious  influence)  with  dissatis- 
faction by  Catholics.  Have  you  any  objection  to  sanction  the  compilation  of  additional  books,  to  be  used  by 
such  patrons  as  may  prefer  them  9 

"  3.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  in  the  distribution  of  administrative  patron- 
age 1  Do  you  consider  that  a  vast  Catholic  majority  in  Uie  schools  shotdd  be  represented  by  a  Catholic 
minority  on  the  Board  1  As  regards  the  inspection  department,  do  you  deem  it  just  and  expedient  that  there 
should  exist  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  Inspectors  in  those  districts  where  Catholics  most  need  pro- 
tection) 
I. 
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1861.  "  ^-  The  Presbyterian  worship,  prayer,  psalmody,  and  preaching  is  admitted  in  non- vested  schools.  The  Catholic 

worship  is  excluded,  under  the  plea  of  excluding  sacraments,  as  are  also  the  sign  of  the  cross,  brief  intervals  of 

mental  prayer,  and  all  religious  emblems.     Are  you  prepared  in  this  matter  to  adopt  the  principle  of  e«iuality  ? 

"  5.  Building  grants  are  at  present  restricted  to  schools  vested  in  the  Board.  Are  you  willing  to  revert 
to  the  original  conditions  of  such  grants  1 

"  6.  Are  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  of  nuns,  to  be  treated  as  favourably  as  the  other  schools  ? 

"  We  have  asked  for  information,  because  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us 
in  their  completeness.  We  wish  to  know  whether  the  alternative  proposed  to  us  in  the  English  sjrstem  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  original  Irish  system  on  the  other,  or  whether  we  are  invited  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  equally 
remote  from  both. 

"  In  conclusion,  you  justly  remark  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  National  schools,  as  well  as 
the  patrons  and  teachers,  are  Roman  Catholics ;  that  circumstance  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  frankly  accepted  the  National  system,  while  in  the  three  southern  provinces  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestants  rejected  and  denounced  it.  Grateful  for  the  past  services,  and  for  the  good  intention  of  those  who 
introduced  the  National  system,  confident  that  it  would  be  administered  in  good  faith,  and  aware  that  none  of 
its  important  rules  could  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  did  not  narrowly 
scrutinize  alterations  made  at  the  urgency  of  others,  although  they  deemed  them  to  be  no  improvements. 

"  To  this  system  they  have  long  adhered,  although  year  by  year  further  concessions,  the  importance  of  which 
became  but  gradually  apparent,  were  made  in  deference  to  the  acute  urgency  of  others,  while  the  modifications 
sought  by  the  Catholic  prelates  were  steadily  refused.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  confidence  has  or 
has  not  been  a  blind  one. 

"  To  approve  of  the  National  system  as  it  stands  is  to  disapprove  of  that  system  as  originally  instituted  and 
accepted  by  them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  more  widely  the  National  system  extends  itself  throughout 
the  country  the  more  severely  must  the  soundness  of  its  principles  be  tested,  and  the  more  fatally  must  be 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  all  principles  not  oiiginally  sound  or  not  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

"  It  is  a  narrow  jealousy,  not  an  enlightened  prudence,  which  can  take  offence  at  such  expressions  as  these  : 
*  Though  anxious  to  promote  every  branch  of  science  and  literature,  we  repudiate  any  system  in  which  education 
is  restricted  to  temporal  and  material  concerns.*  No  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  statements  such  as  the  following  :  *  Every  Catholic  layman,  believing  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  to  have  a  divinely  constituted  authority,  not  derived  either  from  the  congregation  or  the  State, 
cheerfully  allow  their  right  to  teach  all  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  error  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pastors,  if  religious  truth  be  secured  from  false  teaching,  leave  their  flocks  &t  full  liberty  to 
expatiate,  as  they  will,  in  the  paths  of  mere  secular  knowledge '  Such  principles  are,  no  doubt,  among  those 
in  which  you  concur  with  our  prelates.  Rightly  to  hold  the  balance  and  adjust  the  claims  of  things  spiritual 
and  things  temporal  is  the  first  condition  of  a  system  of  education  capkble  of  maintaining  itself  long,  and  sub- 
serving the  public  good  and  the  cause  of  virtue. 

**  We  trust  that  no  petty  suspicions  or  ill  considered  exactions  in  this  matter  may  add  another  to  those  causes 
of  discontent  and  ill  will,  by  which  our  country  and  the  empire  have  been  so  long  afflicted  and  so  often 
imperilled. 


"  We  are,  <fec.. 


"  (Signed) 


Castlerosse. 

R  More  O'Ferrall. 

John  Francis  Maguire. 

W.  H.  F.  COGAN. 

Laurence  Waldron. 
John  Esmonde. 
O'CoNOR  Don. 
John  Laniqan. 
D.  O'Connell. 
Edward  M*Evot. 


0*Donoohoe. 
w.  monbell. 
G.  Gavin. 
James  M^Cann. 
John  A.  Blake. 
George  Bowyer. 
John  Brady. 
John  Dalbero  Acton. 
J.  Pope  Hennesst. 


"  The  Eight  Honorable  R  Cardwell,  m.p." 


Grant  of  ntfw 
charter,  which 
equalizes 
number  of 
Protestant  and 
Roman 
Catholic 
Commissioners. 


TWEJCTT- 
KRYKNTU  Rb- 

roRT  (1860). 


One  of  the  demands  made  by  Roman  Catholics  was  conceded  by  Government.  A. 
supplemental  charter  was  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, reciting  that  ''  In  order  further  to  promote  the  welfare  by  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  it  appears  expedient  that  the  number  of  Commissioners 
should  be  increased,  so  that  the  persons  constituting  the  body  corporate  should  not  at 
any  time  exceed  twenty,  of  whom  ten  and  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  Protestants  and 
ten  and  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  Roman  Catholics ;"  and  declaring  the  "  intentiou 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  shall  always  be  Pro- 
testants and  the  other  half  Eloman  Catholics."  The  death  of  Sir  T.  Redington  (R.C),  and 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  OTerrall  (R.C.)  and  of  Mr,  Hatchell  (E.C.),  had  causea  vacancies 
at  the  Board.  ITie  Earl  of  Dunraven  (R.C),  Chief  Justice  Monahan  (R.C),  Chief  Baron 
Pigot  (R.C),  Mr.  Lawson  (E.C^,  Mr.  Hall  (Pres.),  Mr.  Waldron  (R.C.),  Mr.  Lentaigne 
(R.C.),  and  Mr.  J.  O'Hagan  (R.C.),  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  raising 
the  Commission  to  the  full  number  of  twenty  members,  of  whom  ten  were  Protestants 
and  ten  Roman  Catholics. 

These  changes  are  announced  in  the  Twenty- seventh  Report,  dated  16th  June,  1861, 
which  gives  a  denominational  table  showing  that  in  1860  nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attending  National  schools  were  Roman  Catholics  : — 
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**  The  following  table  exLibits  the  centesimaJ  proportioii  of  the  children  of  the  various  religions  denominations 
as  compared  with  the  total : — 


Pboviwce. 


Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connanght,  , 


Per^centage  on  the  total, 


Eetabllahcd 
Chureh 

Roman 
Catholic 

Presbyterian 

others. 

12-64 

54-20 

31-83 

1-33 

1-45 

98-30 

0-21 

0-04 

2-40 

97-32 

0-23 

0O5 

2-91 

96-88 

018 

003 

5-63 

8311 

10-78 

0-48 

1861. 

Exhibits 
denominational 


0-63 


0-28 


Increase,  compared  with  1859, 

Decrease,  compared  with  1859,      .  .  0*82 

The  Board  also  return,  upon  the  authority  of  school  managers,  the  literary  proficiency  and  riterary 
of  548,156  children  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  and  authentic  if  returned  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  authority  of  their  Inspectors : — 

"We  have  ascertained  the  literary  proficiency  of  548,156  children,  whose  classification  in  our  various  Lesson 
Books  has  been  returned  to  us  by  the  managers  of  National  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  centesimal  proportion  that  the  number  in  each  class  bears  to  the  total  :- 


Pbovince. 


Ulster,  . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


I.  Book. 

n.  Book. 

Sequels. 

lU.  Book. 

380 

26-9 

160 

13-3 

36-4 

26-7 

17-6 

130 

39-4 

271 

15-9 

11-6 

41-2 

27-4 

15-4 

11-4 

IV.  and 
higher  Books. 

5-8 
7-3 
6  0 
4-6 


Per-centage  in  the  total,  .         .  38-1  270  16*3  12*5  61 

It  appears  that  in  1860  the  number  of  female  monitors  (1,079)  exceeded  the  male  ^^J^/^®' 
monitors  (1,062),  that  the  intended  navigation  classes  at  Ordinary  National  schools  had  ^cuitore. 
not  yet  commenced,  and  that  the  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  branch  had  been 
checked : — 

"  An  unwillingness  having  been  expressed  towards  any  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  National  Education,  we  have  not,  during  the  year,  taken  into  connexion  any  of  the  class  denominated  *  First 
Class  School  Farms,*  nor  have  we  enlarged  existing  school  farms.  We  have  attached  the  Tervoe  to  the 
Limerick  School  Farm,  thereby  effecting  a  saving ;  and  other  measures  are  tuider  consideration  by  which  we 
confidently  expect  to  diminish  very  considerably  tibe  cost  of  this  department  without  impairing  its  efficiency." 

A  Parliamentary  Return'  of  this  date  shows  the  erowth  of  the  public  arant  and  of  Growth  of 
local  contributions. 

Returns  "  of  the  amount  of  Money  voted  each  year  by  Paeliament  for  the  purpose  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  from  the  commencement  of  the  System  to  the  year  1861 :" 

*'  And,  of  the  amount  of  Local  Contributions  each  year  in  aid  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  of  the  Building,  Fitting, 
and  Inclosing  of  Schools,  and  the  amount  of  Money  contributed  by  the  Board  towards  Ihe  Building  of 
Schools ;  also  the  Number  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  built  by  Local  Subscriptions,  without 
any  aid  from  Parliament ;  and  also  the  amount  of  any  Pecuniary  Assistance  or  other  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions in  sustainment  of  the  National  System/* 


grant  and  of 

local 

contribntioD^ 


Amoont  Vot«d 

by 

Amount 
Contribnted  by 

^ 

^ 

Year. 

Parliament 

InAidofToachurt* 

Towards 

Board 

Obsorrations. 

eaeli  year 
1. 

SalariM. 
1. 

BnUdliig.  fco. 
3. 

towards  Building. 

4. 

£        9. 

d. 

£      f. 

d. 

£          9. 

d. 

£       «.    d. 

18S1 

80,000     0 

0 

— 

— 

1889 

37,600     0 

0 

— 

1,308  15 

9 

3,837     1     1 

schools  are  available  from  the  bcglnnini^  of  the  year  1851 
only.    The  amounts  set  down  for  previous  years  refer  to 

1838 

26,000     0 

0 

60     5 

3,473  19 

8 

6,113     9  10 

1834 

30,000     0 

0 

69  15 

5,091     3 

9,006  14     3 

the  model  schools.    From  1861  to  the  end  comprise  the 

1886 

86,000     0 

0 

— 

7,768     4 

10,053     8     0 

amounts  received  at  both  the  model  and  ordinary  schools. 

1836 

60,168     0 

0 

70     8 

4,463     9 

4,664  18     6 

1887 

60,000     0 

0 

115  17 

1,997     4 

10 

8,485  17     3 

1838 

50,000     0 

0 

147  16 

8,183     8 

3,580  18     8 

By  arrancement  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  tlie  building,  Ac, 
of  the  National  schools  devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Works 

1839 

60,000     0 

0 

309  16 

2,330     6 

4,177     5     9 

1840 

50,000     0 

0 

163  14 

4,667     8 

8 

7.983  13     0 

firom  Ist  April,  1867.    The  amount  set  down  in  column  8, 

1841 

50,000     0 

0 

176     3 

9,037  10 

10,169     0     7 

as  locally  provided  towards  building  in  the  year  1867, 

1843 

50,000     0 

0 

313  14 

6,501  17 

9,883  10     8 

includes  the  local  subscription  in  aid  of  the  sums  paid  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  building,  Ac,  as  well 

1848 

50,000     0 

0 

300     0 

4,884  18 

6.181     5     1 

1844 

73,000     0 

0 

178  17 

3.809  17 

3,803  16     8 

previous  to  Ist  April,  1867,  as  subsequently,  by  reason  of 

1848 

76,000     0 

0 

810     7 

3,978     9 

4,887  16  10 

contracts  existing  previous  to  transfer  of  such  business  to 

1848 

86,000     0 

0 

343  11 

11 

8,798     9 

4,790  13     6 

Board  of  Works. 

1847 

100,000     0 

0 

394     6 

3,819     1 

6,680  16     4 

1848 

120,000     0 

0 

399     6 

8,094     9 

17,956     0     6 

1848 

130,000     0 

0 

413  19 

3,137     7 

18.486  14     7 

The  amount  set  down  in  column  4,  as  contributed  by  the 

1860 

135,000     0 

0 

641  13 

6,008  11 

11 

9,043     6     7 

Board  of  National  Education  towards  building  in  the  year 

1861 

134,560     0 

0 

94,673  14 

3.367     3 

10,396     7     8 

1867,  includes  the  amount  paid  previous  to  1st  of  April  in 

1863 

164,677     0 

0 

36,741     3 

1,710     3 

11,843  14     3 

that  year,  together  with  the  amount  paid  by  reason  of 

1868 

183,073     0 

0 

37,868     8 

10 

3,375  18 

11 

6,094     7  10 

contracts  entered  into  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such 

1864 

198,040     0 

0 

38,489     0 

11 

4,819     5 

31,787  10     9 

business  to  the  Board  of  Works,  but  paid  subsequently. 

1866 

316,300     0 

0 

83,103     0 

8,488  16 

16,060  14     1 

1866 

337,641     0 

0 

88,148     3 

617  14  10 

11,199     9     1 

1867 

313,030     0 

0 

3l»,836  16 

1,639  11 

7 

48,358     1     6 

1868 

333,000     0 

0 

41,431  18 

— 

— 

1858 

349,468     0 

0 

48,895     0  10 

— 

— 

1860 

370,733     0 

0 

48,961  17 

4 

*"~ 

"" 

4,078 


Number  of  schools  built  without  any  aid  fttm.  Parliament, 

(Being  the  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  Board  on  the  81st  of  December,  1860.) 
Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  in  sustainment  of  the  National  system, £4,469  14    6 


OfBee  of  National  Edveatlon,) 
tad  Angust,  1861.  > 


(This  is  exclusive  of  local  aid  towards  teachers*  salariea,  and  bnildingi,  Ac) 


House  of  Commons,  Paper  532  (1861). 
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i86i-t-2.         In  1861  the  exact  figures  of  the  Census  may  be  compared  with  the  looser  returns*  of 

CenaiiT^isei  ^^0  Board.     The  '^  family  returns  "  of  the  Census,  including  *'  the  entire  number  of  those 

compiled  wiih  who,  being  habitual  attendants  at  school,  were  nevertheless  absent  therefrom  during  the 

Board  8  figures,  ^^g^.  which  ended  April  13th,  and  of  those  who,  although  under  instruction,  habitually 

received  such  elsewhere  than  at  school,"  fix  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  504,465. 

The  more  particular  forms  of  the  Census  make  the  whole  number  attending  school  during 

the  week  ended  April  13th,  1-861,  to  be  436,873;  and  the  whole  number  present  at 

school  upon  May  I7th,  to  be  466,818.     The  latter  number  *'may  be  regarded  as  giving 

an  exceedingly  high  average,  or  more  than  an  average  for  a  day's  attendance,  because 

the  managers  and  masters  of  the  various  schools,  having  had  ample  notice  of  the  date 

for  which  the  return  was  to  be  made,  in  all  probability  exerted  themselves  to  procure  a 

full  attendance  for  that  day."     Under  those  conditions  the  whole  attendance  upon  May 

17th,  1861,  at  5,663  National  schools  (including  10  " boarding  schools "  and  10  ''day 

and  boarding  schools")  was  returned  at  304,162  scholars. 

Twenty-  The  Twcuty-eighth  Report,  dated  27th  June,  1862,  returns  the  average  daily  attend- 

K)RT^("86i)     a,nce  of  children  at  284,726,  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  at  531,014,  and  the  total 

number  of  distinct  children  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year,  at  803,364. 
i^"**"^'*^        In  accordance  with  one  of  the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Com- 
mih^i^^        missioncrs  now  permit  the  promoters  of  newly-aided  schools  to  vest  the  sites  either  in 
approved  trustees  or  in  the  Board  : — 

"  We  have  modified  the  conditions  upon  which  National  schools  may  be  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  and 
have  made  arrangements  whereby  the  school  sites  may  either  be  vested,  as  formerly,  in  trustees  to  be  approved 
of  by  us,  or  be  vested  in  ourselves,  in  our  corporate  capacity." 

•ndMmounces       They  likewise  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Reading  Books . — 

revision  of  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

boolsa.  "  We  have  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  books  published  by  us,  with  a  view  to  making  them  more  in 

accordance  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  generally  more  acceptable  for  the  purpose  of  education." 

E.C  clergy  and  In  the  foUowiug  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established 
milrion^o^eVer  Church  iu  the  dioccsc  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  to  induce  the  Board  to  sanction 
to  Bible  during  duriug  the  hours  of  general  instruction  *^  such  reference  to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  Grod 
St^ction,  as  occasions  may  demand."  The  sanction  asked  for  was  refused  as  '' subversive  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  National  system  of  education." 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  op  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"The  Palace,  Hollywood,  Belfast,  21  February,  1862. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  believe  your  Excellency  is  aware  of  the  important  movement  that  has  been  going  on  in  my 
diocese,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  could  be  any  accommodation  of  the  differences  hitherto  existing 
in  reference  to  the  National  Education  question.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled 
to  lay  before  your  Excellency  the  result  in  the  enclosed  memorial,  which,  after  long  and  earnest  deliberation, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  subscribers,  and  will,  when  more  niimerously  signed  by  the  clergy  and  laity, 
be  presented  to  you  (with  your  permission)  by  a  deputation.  I  feel  it,  however,  due  to  jo\xt  Excellency  to 
forward  for  your  consideration  a  copy  in  its  present  state.  At  no  period  of  the  prolonged  and  painful  controversy 
on  National  education  has  a  document  of  so  weighty  and  so  momentous  a  character  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  never  before  was  the  great  and  cardinal  principle  of  the  National  education  system  of 
*  non-compulsion  on  religious  instruction'  been  so  generously  and  candidly  conceded ;  and  the  memorialists 
confidently  hope  that  in  adopting  the  rule,  and  the  very  language  of  the  Board,  *  That  no  child  shall  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardians  object,*  they  are  not 
unreasonable  in  requesting  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  respecting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  without 
a  departure  from  its  spirit,  as  will  enable  them  to  make  sH^Id  and  casual  reference  to  it  at  the  hour  of  secular 
instriLction^  should  occasion  absolutely  require  it ;  provided  always,  that  under  this  privilege  no  religiozts  or 
denominational  teaching  be  introduced.  Whilst  in  common  with  the  old  friends  of  the  National  education  system 
who  have  signed  the  memorial,  I  fully  admit  that  the  present  system  satisfies  my  conscience,  yet  we  feel  that  we 
would  be  unmindful  of  the  blessings  which  flow  to  a  diocese  from  the  bishop  and  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  being  in  perfect  harmony  on  so  vital  a  question,  if  we  stood  aloof  when  so  conciliatory,  just,  and 
reasonable  a  memorial  has  been  disinterestedly  and  generously  adopted,  at  which  no  denomination  can  take 
exception,  guarding  as  it  does,  against  all  attempts  at  proselytising  from  any  quarter. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  the  memorial  has  been  signed  by  five  of  the  incumbents  of  Belfast, 
among  them  by  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M*Ilwain  and  Campbell,  to  whose  co- 
operation much  of  its  success  is  attributable,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  receive  the  signature 
of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  my  diocese,  together  with  the  leading  laity.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  movement  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  dawn  of  that  day  which,  after  thirty 
long  and  weary  years,  has  been  struggling  to  break  through  the  cloud  of  error  and  delusion  which  has  warped 
the  judgment  of  many  conscientious  men,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  will  restore  to  the  Established  Church  its 
due  place  in  the  education  of  the  country. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  lord,  forgive  me  if  I  consider  the  part  I  have  been  thus  privileged  to  take  in  this  matter 
calculated  as  it  is  to  reconcile  many  differences,  and  allay  many  heart-burnings,  as  not  the  least  of  the  many 
personal  blessings  which  has  resulted  from  a  twelve  years*  episcopate. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  memorial  will,  when  presented,  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  and  I  look  with 
confidence  to  its  secTiring  the  full  concurrence  of  your  Excellency  and  her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  I  remain,  <fec., 

"(Signed)  Robert  Down  and  OofsmoB,  and  Dromore. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Lord  lieutenant,  K.G.*' 
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"  Meuobial  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore.  1862. 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  e.g.,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  ^— ^ 

.  "  Mat  it  please  youb  Excellency, — ^We  the  undersigned  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  resident  in  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  request 
your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  our  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  present  state  of 
Kadonal  Education  in  Ireland  :-^ 

"  We  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Established  Church  being  enabled  to  take  its 
diie  place  in  the  education  of  the  coimtry. 

"  We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  such  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case  in  Ireland,  arising  chiei3y,  as  we 
believe,  from  the  existence  of  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  members,  respecting  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  in  National  schools. 

"  Considering  it  most  undesirable  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue,  we  have  anxiously  and  carefully 
reviewed  the  wlude  subject,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  accommodation  of  the  differences 
hitherto  unhappily  existing  be  feasible. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  protracted  nature  of  the  controversy,  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  which  has  arisen,  as  well  as  the  improved  state  of  information  among  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes,  we  are  willing  to  adopt  the  practice  of  non-compulsion  in  religious  instruction  as  embodied  in  the  rule  of 
the  National  system,  *  that  no  child  shall  be  cmnpdled  to  receive  or  to  he  preseTit  at  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object.' 

"  Our  views  thus  explicitly  given,  we  consider  it  but  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  so  many  of  our  brethren 
vho  still  remain  unconnected  with  the  Irish  National  system,  to  request  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  rule  of  the  Board  respecting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  National  schools,  being  convinced  that  such 
an  explanation  of  that  rule,  without  departure  from  its  spirit,  might  be  afforded  as  would  remove  what  has 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  an  implied  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the  same. 

"  Inasmuch  as  we  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools  for  denominational 
or  controversial  purposes,  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  such  an 
assurance  is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  competent  authority  a  corresponding  explanation  to  the  effect,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Board  was  not  originally  intended,  and  shall  not  be  enforced,  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any 
school  fix)m  making  such  reference  to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God  as  occasions  may  demand,  provided  that  under 
the  appearance  of  exercising  this  just  right  no  religious  teaching  of  a  denominational  character  be  introduced. 

"  Were  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  given,  we  believe  that  all  which  ought  to  be 
considexed  essential  in  the  matter  of  religious  and  secular  instruction,  in  connexion  with  National  education, 
taking  into  account  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  would  be  amply  provided  for ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  those  scruples  which  prevent  so  many  conscientious  members  of  the  Established  Church  fix)m  accepting  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  State  for  schools,  would,  we  trust,  be  removed 

"We,  therefore,  pray  your  Excellency  to  take  the  foregoing  statement  into  your  favourable  consideration,  with 
&  view  -*<)  the  proposal  therein  contained  being  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  may,  to  your  Excellency's  wisdom, 
appear  best  and  most  desirable. 

"  We  have,  &c., 
"  (Signed),  Robert  Doww  and  Connor  ; 

George  Bull,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Connor;  and  others." 

"  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

"  Dublin  Castle,  March  25,  1862.       f^^^  ^ 
"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop, — I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  communication  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  on  the  subject  of  the  memorial  which  you  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  your  diocese  placed  in 
my  hands. 

"  While  I  must  feel  regret  that  a  proposition  brought  forward  in  so  considerate  and  amiable  a  spirit,  directed 
to  the  ends  of  removing  conscientious  objections,  and  more  widely  diffusing  the  benefits  of  enlightened  education, 
should  not  be  crowned  with  success,  1  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  Commissioners  could  have  arrived  at 
any  other  conclusion. 

"  I  have,  ike, 
"  (Signed),  Carlisle." 


"Office  of  National  Education,  March  24,  1862. 

"  Mat  it  please  your  Excellency, — ^We  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  the  memorial  addressed  to  your  Excellency  by  the  bishop  and  eighty-seven  of  the  clergy,  and  by  Viscount 
Masserene  and  Ferrard,  and  119  laymen  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  resident  in  the  united 
diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  praying  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  as  regards  tiie  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  not  be  enforced  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any  school  from  making  such  reference 
to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasions  may  demand  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  provided  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  exercising  this  right  no  religious  teaching  of  a  denominational  character  be  introduced. 

"We  are  now  directed  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that,  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  National  system  as  much  ajs  possible,  the  Commissioners  cannot  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  rule 
with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  proposed  by  the  memorialists,  the  Commissioners  being  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  such  modification  would  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  tlw  National  system  of 
6dnoation« 

"  The  Commissioners  further  direct  us  to  state,  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  the  managers  of  National 
schools  have  full  liberty  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  portion  of  each  day  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
for  other  religious  exercises,  as  prayer  and  catechetical  instruction ;  and  that  during  such  time  it  is  quite  com- 
petent for  the  conductors  of  schools  to  use  all  such  means  of  moral  and  religious  admonitions  as  may  seem  to 
Aem  good  for  the  direction  or  correction  of  the  children  attending  their  sdiools,  provided  only,  that  no  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  be  used  to  induce  children  to  attend  at  such  time  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and 
guardians. 

"We  return  the  memorial. 

**  \Vfi  have  &c 
"(Signed),  '      Mauei^  Cross,  )  g^^^^^ 

James  Kelly,     ) 
"To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  e.g., 
Ixxrd  lieutenant  General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland." 
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''The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connob  to  His  Excellency  tlie  Lobd  Lieutenant. 

"The  Palace,  Holywood,  March  27th. 

"  My  dear  Lobd, — ^Whilst  I  beg  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  kind  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  yon  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  which  I  had  the  honour,  in  company  with  a  deputation  from  my 
united  diocese,  to  present  to  you  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of 
the  memorialists,  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  into  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
fallen.  We  did  not  seek  any  modification  of  their  rule  with  regard  to  the  '  reading  of  the  Scriptures '  during 
the  hours  of  general  instruction,  but  simply  permissicm  to  make  such  reference  to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasioB 
might  demand.  Your  Excellency  will  perceive  the  marked  distinction  existing  between  the  reading  of  Scripture 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  and  the  occasional  reference  to  the  same  in  the  exercise  of  what  we  hope  will  be 
considered  a  just  right  in  imparting  that  '  combined  literary  and  moral  *  instruction  which  is  required  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  I  am  justified,  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists,  in 
requesting  your  Excellency  to  refer  the  memorial  and  its  accompanying  statement  to  the  Commissioners  for 
their  reconsideration. 

"  I  have,  <kc., 
"  (Signed),  Robebt  Down  and  Connob." 


"  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

"Dublin  Castle,  April  16,  1862. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  that  the 
reconsideration  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  deputation  from  the  clergy  of  your  diocese,  to  which  you  invited 
them,  has  not  led  them  to  think  that  they  can  see  their  way  to  any  alteration  in  the  present  practice. 

"  Believe  me,  <fec., 

"  (Signed),  Carlisle." 

This  refusal  of  permission  to  refer  to  the  Scriptures  during  general  instruction,  as 
involving  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  National  system,  is 
remarkable,  because  the  Board  still  published  four  volumes  of  Scripture  extracts  with 
notes,  which  were  designed,  though  not  required,  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary- 
school  business ;  and  because  even  their  ordinary  reading  books  comprise  considerable 
portions  of  Scripture. 

Dean  Hoare  proves^  that  hy  means  of  the  books  Scriptural  knowledge  is  really 

acquired : — 

"  I  have  heard  the  children  examined  very  fully  in  the  reading  lessons  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
in  the  presence  of  those  Boman  Catiiolic  clerg3rmen  by  a  Roman  Catholic  examiner,  the  very  intelligent  Head 
Inspector,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  he  examined  the  children  so  minutely  in  the  lessons  on  Scripture  History  in 
tte  school,  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  who  were  not  aware  that  he  was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  thought 
him  a  very  indiscreet  Protestant  Inspector,  who  was  going  on  very  dangerous  ground.  He  said  before  he 
began,  *  I  see  Boman  Catholic  and^  Protestant  clergymen  present,  and  I  am  anxious  to  examine  these  children 
in  the  outlines  of  Scripture  History,  in  order  to  show  to  all  here,  and  those  clergymen  particularly,  that  they 
do  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  in  these  schools  by  these  books.'  Accordingly,  he 
examined  them  not  only  in  the  history  about  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  so  on,  but  he  asked  them  the  distinction  between  the  moral  law  pjid  the  ceremonial  law ;  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  It  was  as  interesting  a  Scripture 
examination  as  I  ever  happened  to  hear  in  any  school,  with  the  most  intelligent  answering  I  remember  ever  to 
have  heard." 

^^*p^"»*«  In  the  same  year  (1862),  the  Boai-d  began  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
^Snvent*"  the  best  convent  schools  in  training  pupil-teachers.  The  experiment  was  first 
ichoois,  sanctioned  in  the  Dublin  King's  Inn-street  National  school,  as  shown  in  a  return'  to  the 

House  of  Commons. 


although  the 
Scripture 
extracts  are 
used  in  the 
ordinary 
instruction^ 


and  a  Head 
Inspector 
examines  in 
Scripture. 


"  Copy  of  Minutes  as  to  Appointment  of  Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil  Teachers  in  National  Schools. 

"Board,  July  24,  1845. 

"  Present : — ^The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  E.  C. ;  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  E.  C. ;  Robert  Holmes,  esq., 
Unitarian  ;  Alexander  Maodonnell,  esq.,  R  C. 

"  The  Secretary  brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  plan  already  sanctioned  for  the  payment  of  monitors  in  each  district. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  number  of  paid  monitoi's  be  limited  to  two  males  and  one  female  in  each  district,  to  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendents ;  that  the  payment  be  at  the  rate  of  £4  for  the  first  year,  £5  for  the  second 
year,  £6  for  the  third,  and  £7  for  the  fourth  ;  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  upon  a  satisfactory  report  being  received 
from  the  superintendents  on  the  conduct  of  each  monitor.  The  arrangement  to  commence  from  the  30th 
September  next. 

"  Note  — ^The  object  in  view  in  appointing  these  monitors,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  tenl^ 
report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  1843  : — 

^'  'We  propose,  should  our  means  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,  to  have  in  future  a  certain  number  of  paid 
monitors  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  and  that  they  should  be  educated  for  the  office  of  teaching.  We  intend 
that  they  should  be  selected  by  the  local  superintendent,  and  when  of  a  suitable  age  that  they  should  be  received 
at  our  training  establishment,  from  which  they  may  be  sent  to  undertake  schools  as  opportunities  offer.  We 
hope  in  this  way,  without  any  considerable  increase  of  expense,  to  provide  gradually  a  supply  of  teachers  of 
superior  description,  and  thus  to  add  most  materially  to  the  ben^ts  which  the  National  schools  are  already 
conferring  on  the  country.' 


» Lords*  Committee,  1854,  q.  6,276. 
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*^  The  minute  of  July,  1845,  applied  to  all  classes  of  schools ;  and  of  the  number  of  mcmitors  originallj  appointed^        I86S. 
some  were  appointed  to  convent  and  monastic  schools.  — . 

"Board,  1  August,  1862. 

"  Present : — Eev.  Dr.  Heniy,  Presbyterian  ;  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  K  C. ;  James  Gibson,  esq., 
Pi*e6bjterian  ;  Right  Hon.  the  Attomey-Creneral,  R.  C. ;  the  Solicitor-General,  E.  C. ;  Laurence  Waldron,  esq., 
M.P.,  R.  C. ;  John  O'Hagan,  esq.,  R.  C. ;  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  E  C. 

"  Brought  up  report  of  sub-committee  of  the  Slst  July,  1862.     Extract  from  report  as  follows  : — 

"  King's  Inn-street  Female  (Convent)  National  School.   Recommended,  that  the  head  and  district  Inspector  at  King's  Ion- 
be  at  liberty  to  select  firom  amongst  the  monitresses,  two  young  persons  to  serve  as  pupil  teachers,  at  a  ^^^^ 
salary  of  £20  a  year  each. 

"  Ordered,  That  this  report  be  confirmed." 

The  example  was  soon  followed  in  the  Dublin  Baggot-street?National  School,  and  a 
return  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case  was  likewise  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  : — ' 

A. — ^Letteb  from  Mrs.  M.  M.  Nobris,  Superioress  of  Baggot-street  Convent 

«(RoUNo.  2018). 

"  Baggot-street  National  School,  1  September,  1862. 

"  Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  average  attendance  of  our  schools,  and  the 
ttrrangement  of  the  organization  with  respect  to  our  monitresses.  We  have  had  an  average  attendance  for  the 
year  of  751,  and  for  each  of  the  last  three  months — June  910,  July  934,  August  928. 

"  For  the  instruction  of  such  a  ntunber,  we  require  a  large  staff  of  moniti-esses ;  our  present  number  is  only 
eighteen,  four  of  whom  are  juniors.  It  would,  we  presume,  be  easily  perceived,  that  so  small  a  staff  of  monitresses 
is  quite  inadequate  to  our  want^  Mr.  Lentaigne,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  a  few  days  ago  informed  us  that 
the  Board  had  granted  four  pupil-teachers,  at  £20  a  year  each,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  s<3iool  at  King's  Lin- 
Btreet,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  our  claims  will  recommend  us  to  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  Board's 
favour. 

"  We  have  four  senior  monitresses  in  their  fourth  year,  whom  we  can  strongly  recommend  for  the  office  of 
pupil-teacher ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  place  their  selection  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors.  Besides  the 
appointment  of  four  pupil-teachers,  we  would  hope  that  the  Commissioners  would  extend  the  number  of  senior 
monitresses  to  twenty,  and  of  juniors  to  six. 

"  We  believe  we  are  not  deceiving  ourselves  in  the  conviction,  that  the  Board  will  not  rank  us  amongst  the 
least  deserving  of  their  conventual  and  faithful  clients,  *  The  Sisters  of  Mercy.' 

"  Believe  me,  <fec., 

« (Signed),  M.  M.  Norbis." 

B. — Copy  of  the  Order  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  made  on  the  foregoing  Letter,  and  beaiing 

date  the  5th  September,  1862.  Baggot-Btreet, 

"B.  0.5-9,  1862. 

"  Ordered, — That  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  be  authorized  to  select  from  the  senior  monitresses  of  the 
school  four  young  persons  to  serve  as  pupil-teachers,  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  annum  each,  from  the  1st  September, 
1862. 

**  That  the  monitorial  staff  of  the  school  shall  for  the  present  consist  of — 

"^a.^  Four  pupil-teachers. 

"  (6.)  Eighteen  senior  monitresses. 

"  (c.)  Four  junior  monitresses. 

"  The  eight  vacancies  consequent  on  the  above  arrangement  in  the  class  of  senior  monitresses  are  to  be  filled 
up  at  once  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  and  l£ose  appointments  are  to  date  from  the  15th  September, 
1862." 

One  pupil-teacher  seems  to  have  been  appointed  about  the  same  time  for  service  in 
the  DubUn  George's-hill  National  school.    The  results  were  considered  so  satisfactory  as  JU?^®^"^'*" 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  class  of  candidate  teachers,  called  first-class  monitors, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  regarding  them  : — 

"  In  the  case  of  a  few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appoint  young 
persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first-class  monitors,  with  a  rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  paid  and  adopts  a 
monitors  of  the  above  grades."  rule. 

A  Parliamentary  return  abeady  quoted  shows  : — 


**  Total  Amount  paid  to  Convent  and  MoNASTiq  Schools,  for  the  Years  ended  31  December, 

1862,  and  1863. 

1860,  1861, 

ATense 
DailyAt. 

Number 

of  Schools 

on  Roll. 

Amonnt  p«id,  u  per  headings. 

In  Premiums 
and  Gratuities. 

On  Aeeonnt  of 

ATorage 
Attendance. 

For  Industrial 
Instraotion. 

Salaries  to 
MonitorsL 

- 

ToUL 

Paid  for  the  year  1860,  . 

„        1861,.        .        . 
„        1862,  .        .        . 
„        1868,  .        .        . 

26,571 
27,377 

28,008 
80,406 

124 

128 
129 
134 

£       s.    d. 
824    5    0 
621     6    0 
677    5    0 
785    5    0 

£       S,    d, 
6,199  12     1 
6,688    4  11 
6,n6  12  11 
6,181    5    4 

£       9,    d 
801     0     0 
801    1    8 
851  11    8 
434    8    4 

2,219    9    8 
2,891    6    8 
8,499    3    7 
4,469    0    1 

£      $.    d, 

8,044    6    9 

9,801  18    3 

10,148  18    2 

11,859  18    9 

Grants  to 

Conyent 

•chooU, 


Nora.— Tho  pajnents  for  indnstrial  instruotion  an  made  to  Lmj  Teaohers,  with  ezoeptlon  of  these  Schools. 
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and  to  all 
schools  deno- 
mmationally 
distiDgniahed. 


'  Wiience  it  a^ears  that  the  amount  per  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance  at  convent 
and  monastic  schools  during  1863,  as  paid  by  the  Board,  amounted  to  about  7^.  9^d. 
Another  return  shows  the  general  rate  tor  the  same  year  denominationally : — * 

-.  r  ^Return  *  of  Amount  per  Pupil,  in  Daily  Average  Attendance  during  the  Year  1863,  paid  in 
Salaries^  Gratuities,  Premiums,  <&c.,  of  all  Descriptions : — 

(A.)  In  Schools  under  Managers  who  are  Members  of  the  Established  Church. 

,               ^B.^  Ditto                     ditto                     ditto          of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

?C.)  Ditto                     ditto                     ditto          of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(D.)  Ditto                    ditto                     ditto          of  the  Dissenting  and  other  Churches.' 


In  schools  under  Established  Chui'ch  management, 

In  schools  under  Boman  Catholic  Church  managem^it, 

In  schools  under  Presbyterian  Church  management, 

In  schools  under  Dissenting  and  other  Church  management,  13 


Salart«s. 
S. 

16 
13 
15 


If 
5 

7| 


OratuitieB,  Ac 
d. 


8. 
0 

0 
0 
0 


5\ 
4| 
6| 
3 


Protest  of 

General 

Assembly. 


N.B. — From  this  return  are  excluded  all  schools  under  official  and  united  management.'' 

Against  the  appointment  of  first-class  monitors  in  a  few  very  large  and  highly  eflScient 

Presbyterians    sfhools,  the  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  presented  a  protest  in  the 

foSt^L^'"^*  interests  of  the  model  schools  of  the  Board,  '^  as  presenting  an  illustration  of  the  practi- 

monitors,         cability  and  value  of  united  education."     This  protest  originated  mainly  from  a  circular 

which    the    Commissioners  had  issued   on   November   20,    1863,  to   the  Inspectors, 

announcing  their  intention  to  reduce  the  stafi*  of  the  district  model  schools.      The 

correspondence  thereon  will  be  found  among  the  Returns  from  the  National  Board.    The 

protest  is  as  follows  : — * 

"  At  Belfast,  the  8tli  day  of  December,  1863,  on  which  day  the  Assembly's  Elementary  Education 
Committee,  constituted  as  above,  met — the  Rev.  John  Bogers,  Moderator  of  Assembly  in  the  chair — inter  alia^ 

"  The  attention  of  the  Committee  having  been  directed  to  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  of" 
National  Education,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  *  a  few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools'  the  privilege 
of  having  pupil-teachers — a  privilege  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  model  schools— it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  this  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  proposed  new  regulation,  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

"  1.  Because,  regarding  the  model  schools  of  the  Board,  established  at  much  expense  by  the  Government, 
as  a  great  boon  to  the  coxintry,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excellent  instruction  they  afford  to  all  classes 
of  the  people,  but  chiefly  as  presenting  an  illustration  of  the  practicability  and  value  of  united  education, 
they  view  with  alarm  any  movement  that  would  impair  their  efficiency,  or  tend  to  draw  away  children  from 
them. 

**  2.  Because  the  declared  objects  of  model  schools  [see  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners],  being  *  to  pro- 
mote united  education,  to  exhibit  the  most  approved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher,'  the  Committee  believe  that  there  are  no  other  schools  in  the  country  in. 
which  these  objects  can  be  so  effectually  secured  ;  that,  consequently,  none  should  be  brought  into  competition 
with  them,  and  that  the  practical  tendency  of  the  proposed  change  must  be  to  defeat  each  and  all  of  these 
oljects. 

"  3.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  the  model  schools  of  the  Board  being  objects  of  bitter  hatred 
to  those  who  are  openly  or  secretly  enemies  of  united  education,  and  rival  schools  having  been  set  up,  or 
being  about  to  be  set  up,  in  opposition  to  them,  and  with  the  declared  design  of  drawing  away  their  pupils,  it 
is  contrary  to  a  sound  educational  policy  to  adopt  any  r^ulation  that  wiU  tend  to  encourage  these  rival  semi- 
naries, as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  national  system,  and  of  the  former 
practice  of  the  Board. 

"  4.  Because  the  principal  schools  that  would  obtain  pupil-teachers  under  the  proposed  regulati<m,  namely, 
the  convent  schools  are  unfitted  to  be  training  institutions,  not  only  on  account  of  their  sectarian  character  and 
aspects,  but  also  because  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  having  received  no  training  themselves,  and  being  exempted 
from  the  examinations  which  ordinary  national  school-teachers  undergo,  are  incompetent  to  the  task  of  training 
others. 

"  5.  Because  the  Committee  regard  the  proposed  change  as  a  decided  step  toward  the  introduction  of  a  purely 
denominational  system  ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  under  which  they  act^  the 
Committee  *  deprecate  all  attempts  to  obtain  separate  grants  for  educational  purposes  as  calculated  to  hr^bk.  up  the 
system  of  united  education,  and  to  deprive  the  children  of  Presbyterian  parents,  residing  in  districts  in  which 
l^ey  form  a  small  minority,  of  all  education,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  except  on  terms  opposed  to  conscientious 
conviction.' 

'*  Resolved  further,  *That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  that  a  deputation  be  now  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Irish 
Government)  and,  if  needs  be,  on  membei-s  of  Pai^liament,  .with  a  view  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  the  proposed 
regulation.' 

"  (Signed)        John  Rogers, 

"  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1839, _ at  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the 
Boards  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  claims  were  justified  by  the  Commissioners 


'  House  of  Commons'  Paper  390  (1864). 
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upon  the!  ground  that  "  schools  connected  with  Presbyterian  Meeting-houses  appear  to  i§«4' 
stand  upon  the  same  principle  as  schools  connected  with  communities  of  the  Roman  — 
Catholic  persuasion,  and  to  these  they  had  from  the  commencement  of  their  labours 
granted  aid,  having  first  communicated  with  His  late  Majesty's  Government  upon  the 
subject,  and  being  sanctioned  by  it  in  doing  so."  The  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners 
in  1863  opposed  the  institution  of  first-ckss  monitors,  and  the  protest  of  the  Presby- 
terian Assemblv  was  supported  by  memorials  from  the  Ulster  National  Education 
Association,  and  from  the  I^ndonderry  Branches  of  the  same  Association,  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  called  upon  the  Board  for  an  explanation.  A  Parliamentary 
paper'  gives  all  the  documents  : — 

"  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"  Dublin  Castle,  25  January,  1864.       ^^^  Ctriiale 

"  Dear  Mr.  Macdonkbll,— A  deputation,  composed  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  some  Presbyterian  elergy-  <*^  ^^^ . 
men  of  eminence,  and  other  gentlemen  of  standing  and  respectability,  have  recently  waited  upon  me,  and  placed  *^^^*^'"<»- 
in  my  hands  the  resolutions  which  I  enclose. 

"  I  also  enclose  a  memorial  from  the  Londonderry  branch  of  the  same  Ulster  National  Education  Association. 

"  I  have  received  private  letters  to  the  same  eflfect  from  persons  entitled  to  much  deference  ;  but  their  views, 
as  well  as  those  stated  by  the  deputation,  during  our  interview,  may  be  suflficiently  gathered  from  the  ©(mtents 
of  the  two  documents  enclosed. 

"  It  will  appear  that  the  apprehensions  thus  widely  excited,  are  mainly  founded  upon  the  10th  paragraph  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  printed  in  1863,  fiffch  part,  under  the  head  of  paid  monitors,  page  17. 

"  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  addition  of  monasteries  to  the  heading  'Schools  connected  with  convents,*  (page 
1 8)  was  an  innovation. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  have  made  such  representations,  as  well  as  of  the 
representations  themselves,  that  I  must  wish  to  be  put  fully  in  possession  of  any  observations  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  may  think  it  right  to  supply  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

"  (Signed)  Carlisle." 

"  1. — Memorial  from  the  Ulster  National  Association,  Belfast. — ^Ulster  National  Education 

Association. 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  k.g..  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

«  Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast,  8th  January,  1864. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — ^We  have  the  honour,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ulster  National  Ulster 
Education  Association,  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  Resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  a  Aasodation. 
meeting  held-  here  the  7th  instant. 

"  *  lie  Committee  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association  having  been  specially  convened  to  consider 
what  action  they  should  take  in  consequence  of  certain  alterations  made  by  the  National  Board  in  the  rules 
regarding  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  after  very  full  and  mature  deliberation,  unanimously  resolved: 

** '  1st.  That  the  Model  Schools,  as  training  schools  for  teachers,  have  been  eminently  successftd,  and  have 
preserved  and  exhibited  to  the  country  more  thorough  examples  of  the  working  the  advantages  of  the  sys^ 
tem  of  united  education  than  any  other  department  of  the  National  school  system  has  done. 

"  *  2nd.  That  to  extend  to  any  National  schools  imder  private  patronage  the  privileges  of  model  schools,  by 
•constituting  them  training  schools  for  teachers,  is  virtually  to  encourage  establishments  as  rivals  to  those 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  provide  a  class  of  teachei*s  trained  under  the  denominational  system, 
thereby  in  so  far  subverting  the  great  principle  on  which  the  National  system  is  based. 

"  *  3rd.  That  the  recognition,  in  any  sense,  of  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  training  teachers  in  National 
schools  under  private  patronage,  involves  the  principle  of  separate  training  for  children,  is  fatal  to  the  plan  of 
united  education,  will  unquestionably  be  used  as  an  argument  by  the  opponents  of  the  National  system  for  its 
subversion,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  resisted  by  every  legitimate  means. 

"  *  4th.  That,  impressed  with  the  grave  character  of  the  changes  referred  to,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  an  element  that  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  the  principle  of  united  education,  the 
Committee  resolve  to  submit  these  views  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  most  earnestly  entreat  Her  Majesty's  representatives  not  to 
sanction  these  intended  changes,  but  to  maintain  intact  the  great  principle  on  which  the  National  system  of 
education  for  Ireland  is  based.* 

"  We  are  further  to  state  that  a  deputation  has  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  your  Excellency,  more  fully  to 
explain  the  views  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  the  above  resolutions ;  and  we  are  directed  respectfully  to 
request  an  interview  on  as  early  a  day  as  your  Excellency  can  fix  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  form  the  deputation  : — 

"The  Lord  Bishop  oi  Down  and  Connor;  the  Mayor  of  Belfast;  William  Coates,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  Antrim;  Thomas  McClure,  j.p..  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  Down ;  John  F.  Ferguson,  d.l.  ;  William 
Kirk,  D.L. ;  Kev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Kev.  Dr.  Reichel,  Rev.  J.  Macnaughtan,  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter,  Rev.  Professor 
Gibson,  Rev.  Mr.  McKay,  Thomas  Sinclair,  j.p.,  William  Bottomley,  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Joseph  J.  Murphy, 
William  Mullar,  Rev.  H.  Smythe,  James  Hamilton. 

"We  are,  Ac,, 

"  (Signed)        Gsobqe  C.  Smythe,  Vicar  of  Cammoney,  \  tx       «._  » 
Jambs  Hamilton,  i  "^^^  °^^ 


^  House  of  Oommons'  paper,  157  (1864). 
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Id64.  "  2. — Memorial  from  the  Londondbrbt  Bbakches  of  the  Ulsteb  National  Education  Association. 

Memorial  of  "To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

Londonderry 

Bnnchee.  "  The  Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Londonderry  Branch  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association 

"  Humbly  sheweth — ^That  in  the  year  1860  a  large  and  most  influential  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Branch  Association  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association, 
in  support  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  National  83rstein,  at  that  time  attacked  from  opposite  and 
•  influential  quarters. 

**  That  memorialists  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

"  That  one  of  these  objects  is  to  resist  the  grant  of  any  concessions  which  would  encroach  upon  the  unsectarian 
basis  of  the  National  system,  or  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  denominational  grants. 

''  That  memorialists  are  informed  that  a  change  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  made  in  their  rules  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  which,  while  wholly  tmnecessary  and  uncalled  for  as  regards  other 
schools,  would,  in  memorialists*  opinion,  have  in  their  effect  upon  convent  schools  a  direct  tendency  to  make 
the  Commissioners,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fosterers  and  encouragers  of  sectarian  and  denominational  education, 
and  would  be  in  several  respects  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  National  system. 

"  That  memorialists  woidd  remind  your  Excellency  that  the  rules  relating  to  convent  schools,  as  originally 
framed,  limited  the  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  such  schools  to  a  capitation  allowance  regulated  by  the  average 
number  of  children  in  daily  attendance ;  and,  while  permitting  the  members  of  the  community  themselves  to 
discharge  the  office  of  teacher,  expressly  stated  that  Uie  salaries  of  any  assistants  they  might  see  fit  to  employ 
shoidd  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

**  That  for  a  considerable  time  past,  in  contravention  of  these  rules,  large  siuns  have  been  allocated  by  the 
Board  to  the  payment  of  monitors  and  other  teachers  in  convent  schools. 

**  That  it  is  now  proposed,  not  only  formally  to  declare  such  schools  to  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  paid 
monitors,  but  to  provide  them,  when  very  large  and  efficiently  conducted,  with  pupil  teachers  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  Board — ^thus  placing  them  on  the  same  level  with  those  schools  in  which  the  National  system  is 
fully  carried  out,  and  makmg  them  in  eflect  substitutes  as  preliminary  places  of  training  for  the  model  schools 
founded  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 

**  That  memorialists  cannot  but  deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner  these  farther  concessions  about  to  be  made 
to  convent  schools  as  being  at  once  impolitic  and  imjust,  and  directly  tending  to  imperil  the  existence  of 
the  National  system. 

"  That  memorialists  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  for  the  following  reasons,  which  they  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  to  your  Excellency : — 

''1.  Because  a/iiy  change  of  the  rules  of  the  National  system  in  a  direction  opposed  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  is  not  only  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  community  at  large,  but,  being  calculated  to  keep  the  public 
mind  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  fEirther  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  creates  a  distrust 
and  want  of  confidence  in  the  system  and  its  administrators,  which  would  prevent  many  persons  fix)m 
connecting  themselves  with  it,  and  which  may  not  improbably  lead  to  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  many  who 
have  hitherto  been  its  firm  sui)porters. 

"  2.  Because  conventual  and  monastic  schools  being  practically  exclusive  and  denominational,  and  consequently 
an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  National  system,  their  farther  increase  is  not  desirable.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
memorialists'  opinion,  most  unwise  to  offer  them  such  advantages  as  tend  directly  to  their  increased  establish- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  extension,  6y  means  of  the  National  system  itself ,  of  another 
system  at  variance  with  its  principles  and  objects — a  result  which  seems  certain  to  arise  from  the  grant  to 
convent  schools  of  capitation  allowance,  free  stock,  premiums  for  extras,  paid  monitors,  industrial  teachers, 
pupil  teachers,  <fec. 

"  3.  Because  where  such  schools  are  established  they  are  used,  as  your  Excellency  may  by  inquiry  find,  to 
draw  away  the  pupils  from  other  schools  in  which  the  system  of  the  Board  is  honestly  conducted,  thus  leading 
to  the  impoverishment  or  entire  closing  up  of  these  latter  schools. 

"  4.  Because  from  the  hostility  exhibited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  towards  the  training 
and  model  schools  of  the  Board,  and  their  openly  expressed  wish  to  get  the  training  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
into  their  own  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  use  the  conventual  and 
monastic  schools  as  training  schools — ^an  object  which  the  grant  of  allowances  for  pupil  teachers  would  greatly 
facilitate. 

"  5.  Because  the  favour  already  shown  to  convent  schools  having  excited  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  some 
to  whom  similar  indidgence  has  been  denied,  any  extension  of  exceptional  privileges  must  increase  such  feelings, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  successfully,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice,  used  as  an  argument  against  the  National 
system  by  many  of  its  opponents. 

"6.  In  fine,  memorialists  object  to  the  proposed  alterations,  because  not  only  would  they  continue  and 
greatly  extend  a  system  based  upon  principles  inconsistent  with  lliose  of  the  National  system,  but  they  are  of 
a  nature  to  support  and  strengthen  schools  which  are  openly  and  without  disguise  used  for  the  overthrow  of 
others  founded  by  the  National  Board,  and  in  which  its  rules  and  regulations  are  bona  fide  carried  out 

"  Memorialists,  therefore,  in  assuring  your  Excellency  of  their  firm  attachment  to  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland  was  based,  and  of  their  desire  to  see  it  conducted  impartially 
and  without  special  favour  to  any  one  sect  or  party  more  than  another,  cannot  conceal  from  your  Excellencv 
their  persuasion  that  the  changes  to  which  they  have  referred  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the 
system ;  and  they  therefore  earnestly  entreat  your  Excellency  to  use  the  power  and  influence  belonging  to  your 
high  office  to  pl^vent  any  encroachment  upon  those  rules  of  the  Education  Commissioners,  on  the  faith  of 
which  memorialists  connected  themselves  with  the  Board,  in  the  full  belief  that  its  fundfunental  principles 
woidd  be  steadfastly  and  in  good  faith  maintained. 

"  And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

''  Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  committee, 

"  William  M'Clure,  Minister,  First  Presbyterian  ^ 

Church,  Londonderry ;  f  o^        . 

"  W.  Edwards,  a.ic..  Rector  of  Clonleigh ;  f  secretaries. 

"  Alex.  Likdsat,  Mayor  of  Deny ;  j 


"Londondeny,  12  January,  1864." 
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"  IV. — Copies  of  the  Replies  of  the  Comhissioners  to  the  Resolutions  and  Memorials.  1864. 

"  Letter  from  the  Cohhissioners  of  National  Education  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"(RO.     5-2-64.) 

"  Office  of  National  Education,  6  February,  1864.       Reply 

"  My  Lord, — ^Your  Excellency's  communication  of  the  23rd  ult,  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  the  meeting  yesterday, 

"  We  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit,  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Excellency,  a  paper  drawn  up  by  them  in  explanation  of  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  communication  of  the 
23rd  ult 

"  We  are  directed  to  add  that,  though  the  Londonderry  memorial  alone  is  explicitly  referred  to,  the  Commis- 
sioners hope  that  your  Excellency  wiU  find  in  the  explanatory  document,  an  answer  to  all  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Belfast  memoriaL 

"  We  have,  &c. 

"(Signed)  James  Kelly,  I  Secretaries. 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Wiluam  M*Creedy,  /  ^^^^^^^^ 

&c,         &c         Sic. 
Dublin  Castle." 


"  Explanatory  Paper.  ^      . 

and  explana- 

"  The  Londonderry  memorial  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  gentle-  ^?".^'  ^™' 
men  who  concurred  in  it,  but  it  is  framed  in  very  strange  ignorance  of  the  matters  with  which  it  is  conversant. 
The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  it  will  be  found  in  a  short  accoimt  of  the  progress  of  convent  and  ordinary 
schools,  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  monitorial  system. 

**  In  1825,  1st  Report,  page  88,  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Education  in  L^land  pro- 
nounced a  highly  favourable  opinion  on  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  convent  schools,  although  they  were  of 
opinion  that  from  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  and  secular  instruction  were  carried  on  together,  they 
were  not  well  constituted  for  any  system  of  united  insti-uction.  Still  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Boy  ton,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  page  1271,  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  gave  assistance  to 
monks*  and  nims'  schools,  by  grants  of  books  and  school  requisites,  and  that  they  did  not  consider  such  grants 
to  involve  any  violation  of  their  rules. 

'<  When,  therefore,  the  National  Board  of  Education  was  established,  it  necessatrily  took  into  consideration 
the  question  whether  it  was  proper  to  admit  convent  schools  to  a  participation  in  its  grants,  provided  that  they 
should  agree  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

"On  consulting  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Report  of  1825  having  been  fully  considered  on  the 
occasion,  the  question  was  unanimously  resolved  in  the  affirmative  {see  Commissioners*  Report,  1836,  and  Re- 
port of  Comipons'  Inquiry,  1837,  question  672).  Several  schools  conducted  by  monks  and  by  nuns,  were  at 
once  received  into  connexion  wiiii  the  Board,  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence' taken  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  that  there  were  then  1,200  schools  receiving  assistance  from  the  Commissioners, 
of  which  26  were  conducted  by  nuns  and  18  by  monks.  Thus  the  proportion  of  schools  under  the  management 
of  religious  communities,  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  schools,  was  as  one  in  27.  The  number  of  schools 
now  assisted  by  the  Board  is  6,200,  of  which  only  133  (or  1  in  46)  are  under  the  management  of  religious 
bodies. 

"  The  evidence  given  before  the  same  committee  by  Mr.  Kelly,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  now 
the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  in  answer  to  questions  2697  and  following  numbers,  proves  that  convent 
schools  were  then  entitled  to  equal  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  with  other  schools,  and  the  appendices 
show  that  they  then  received  every  kind  of  assistance  that  was  given  to  any  other  schools. 

"  It  appears  that  even  grants  for  building  and  litting  up  school-houses  were  made  to  them.  Eleven  building 
grants,  and  twenty-nine  fitting  up  grants  were  altogether  made  to  monks'  and  nims'  schools.  Ten  of  the  build- 
ing grants  were  made  before  the  year  1835  {see  list  attached  with  date  of  Board's  order  making  the  grant  in 
eadi  case). 

"  Li  the  early  years  of  the  National  system,  the  salary  was  awarded  to  schools  of  all  kinds,  on  the  same 
system  and  at  the  same  rate,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  every  hundred  pupils,  according  to  the  numbers  that 
were  expected  to  attend. 

"  It  is  here  necessary  to  notice  an  inaccuracy  in  the  memorial.  It  states  *  that  the  rules  relating  to  convent 
schools,  as  originally  framed,  limited  the  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  such  schools  to  a  capitation  allowance, 
regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance.'  The  above  paragraph  seems  to  imply  that 
the  capitation  allowance  originally  applied  to  convent  schools  07i/y,  whereas  the  same  principle  was  originally 
applied  to  all  schools  alike.  Neirt^  it  states  that  the  capitation  allowance  was  regulated  by  the  average  number 
of  children  in  daily  attendance.  This  was  not  the  case,  the  capitation  allowance  was  originally  regulated  by  the 
number  of  children  expected  to  attend.  The  Commissioners  and  the  patrons  of  schools  did  not  ^en  appear  to 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  great  difference  that  must  exist  between  the  numbers  on  the  rolls,  and 
the  numbers  in  average  daily  attendance,  in  all  schools  in  which  the  education  given  is  nearly  gratuitous. 
When  experience  proved  to  them  how  great  this  difference  always  must  be,  they  determined,  in  future,  to  regu- 
late the  capitation  allowance  by  the  average  daily  attendance. 

"  As  this  change  was  found  to  reduce  considerably  the  allowance  which  had  been  promised  to  the  convent ' 
schools,  the  Commissioners  of  the  day  felt  themselves  obliged,  in  justice,  to  increase  the  capitation  grant.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  in  1850  the  capitation  grant  was  raised  to  £15  for  every  himdred  pupils  in  average 
attendance  ;  and  again,  in  1851,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  original  Commissioners,  being  still  a 
member  of  the  Board,  it  was  further  increased  to  £20  for  every  hundred  in  average  daily  attendance,  at  which 
rate  it  has  since  remained. 

'^  This  increase  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  is  usually  more  than  double 
the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  and,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  reality  ^e  convent  schools 
now  receive  more  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  rules  that  existed  up  to  1837. 

'*  A  far  different  course  was  in  the  meantime  pursued  with  regard  to  ordinary  schools.  The  Commissioners 
adopted  a  system  of  classifying  the  teachers  according  to  their  merits,  and  of  paying  them  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  classifications  ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  exertion  and  reward  merits  and  to  induce  it  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  State,  the  rate  of  payment  for  teachers  of  every  class  has  been  repeatedly  augmented. 
The  Appendix,  No.  2,  contains  the  original,  and  the  present,  and  the  intermediate  scales  of  payment.  The 
result  (see  Appendix,  No  3)  is  that  the  sums  paid  to  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schools 
is  three  times  as  great  as  the  capitation  grant  made  for. the  same  purpose  in  convent  schools.  ^^ 
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1864.  "  Anil  while,  according  to  the  original  regulations,  the  expense  to  the  State  of  educating  a  child  in  a  conv^it 

*        school  and  in  an  ordinary  school  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  the  entire  average  sum  now  paid  for  each 

pupil  in  an  ordinary  school  is  double  what  her  education  would  cost  in  a  convent  school.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  system  of  classification  and  increased  pay  to  able  and  deserving  teachers  must  have  an  immense  effect  in 
bringing  the  first-class  ordinary  schools  more  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  an  equality  in  educational  excellence  and 
efficiency  with  the  convent  schools.  This  effect  would  follow,  even  if  the  convent  schools  participated  equally 
in  the  increase,  which  they  have  not  done. 

*'  But  it  is  said  that  there  is  this  departure  from  the  original  arangements,  as  '  it  was  expressly  stated  (in 
reference  to  convent  schools)  that  the  salaries  of  any  teachers  they  might  see  fit  to  employ  should  be  defirayed 
by  the  community,'  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  memorial  *  that  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  in  contraventicm  of 
these  rules,  large  sums  have  been  allocated  by  the  Board  to  the  payment  of  monitors  and  other  teachers  in  con- 
vent schools.*  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  cited  from  the  rules  refers  only  to  the  capitation  grant  made  in 
lieu  of  salary  to  teachers  and  assistants,  for  then  and  at  all  times,  every  other  kind  of  aid  was  equally  extended 
to  convent  and  to  ordinary  schools.  To  act  in  a  contrary  manner  would  be  equivalent  to  repelling  lie  convent 
schools  from  the  National  system. 

"  The  case  of  the  monitors  complained  of  by  the  memorialists,  offers  a  fair  example  of  the  necessity  of  granting 
this  aid  equally  to  all  classes  of  schools.  The  projected  establishment  of  the  system  of  monitors  is  first 
announced  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  of  1843.  It  was  perceived  that  some  system  of  the  kind  would  be 
useful  or  even  necessary  to  prevent  liie  most  industrious  and  intelligent  children  of  the  poor  from  being  taken 
away  from  the  schools,  leaving  their  education  unfinished  as  soon  as  they  became  able  to  earn  anything  by  their 
labour.  A  very  small  sum  paid  to  such  children  was  found  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  longer  at  school, 
qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  assistant  or  principal  teachers  at  a  future  period,  while,  in  the  meantime,  their 
services  as  monitors  gave  an  ample  return  for  the  small  salaries  which  they  received  from  tiie  Board.  "Without 
this  institution  of  monitors,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  maint«ain  a  supply  of  ccmipetent  teachers  for 
the  National  schools.  From  the  beginning,  convent  schools,  equally  with  ordinary  schools,  were  permitted  to 
have  the  assistance  of  paid  monitors.  To  deny  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  Inribe  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  their  pupils  to  desert  them,  and  to  resort  to  ordinary  schools  where  the  assistance  given  by  the  State 
woidd  enable  them  to  continue  their  education  for  a  longer  period.  Thus  in  1845,  when  there  were  only  eighty- 
five  monitors  in  all  the  schools,  there  were  seven,  or  nearly  one  in  twelve,  to  be  found  in  the  convent  and 
monastery  schools. 

''  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  system  of  National  education  has  been  more  generally  popidar  than  the  iustitution 
of  monitors.  It  is  like  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  the  poor.  Accordingly,  from  time  to  tame,  increase 
was  made  in  the  number  of  jnonitors  and  in  their  pay,  and  in  the  number  of  years  durii^  which  the  situation 
might  be  held.     All  these  changes  applied  equally  to  convent  schools. 

"  This  system,  however,  was  found  to  have  this  imperfection,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  about  two  years  in 
the  life  of  every  young  person,  during  which  he  was  too  old  to  be  an  ordinary  monitor,  and  too  young  to  be 
accepted  by  managers  as  a  teacher.  To  fill  up  this  period  a  few  of  the  more  deserving  monitors  will  be  permitted 
to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  longer,  until  theii*  age  qualifies  them  to  become  regular  teachers.  In  relation 
to  the  schools  in  which  these  elder  monitors  will  be  taught,  the  change  is  not  of  much  moment,  although  it  iB 
expected  to  have  a  most  useful  effect  in  keepiog  up  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  the  Board 

*'  On  this  point,  that  is  the  supply  of  teachers,  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  memorial  It  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  training  of  teachers  for  classification  and  their  previous  general  education.  The  training  of  teachers 
will  be  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  entirely  at  the  central  training  establishment.  The  district  model  schools  were 
never  intended  to  be  training  establishments  for  teachers,  as  the  memorial  seems  to  supposa  On  the  other 
hand,  the  previous  education  might  always  be  obtained  in  any  school  The  teacher  was  appointed  by  the  patrcm, 
and  he  was  examined  as  to  his  competency  and  fitness  for  classification  without  any  reference  to  the  place  where 
he  had  received  his  education.  The  district  model  schools  never  could  keep  up  an  adequate  supply  of  new 
teachers  for  the  schools  under  the  Board.  To  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  about  700  new  teachers 
must  be  supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  the  district  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  comprehend  how  the  fiirst  class  monitors,  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  appointed,  can  supersede  any 
existing  agency  of  the  Board.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  any  assistance  given  equally  to 
convent  and  to  ordinary  schools,  tends  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  latter  establishments,  as  their  efficiency 
is  most  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  by  the  State. 

"  It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  observations  made  on  the  language  of  the  rules  of  1863.  First,  in  ref<»«nce 
to  paid  monitors  allowed  to  convent  schools.  The  answer  is,  that  they  were  allowed  from  the  first  institution  of 
monitors,  and  the  rule  very  properly  calls  attention  to  that  £Etct.  Next,  as  to  the  addition  of  monasteries  to  the 
heading  of  the  rule  for  schools  connected  with  convents. 

"  For  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  t^e  existence  of  the  National  Board,  schools  connected  with  convents  and 
with  monasteries  were  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  year  1855,  for  the  first  time,  a  limit  was 
placed  to  their  number  by  declaring  that  no  new  schools,  taught  by  monks,  shall  be  taken  into  connexion  with 
the  Board  ;  but  the  existing  monks'  schools  continue  to  be  paid  by  a  capitation  allowance,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  an  improvement  in  the  rules  to  express  them  so  that  this  should  be  known.  It  is  impossible,  with  due 
regard  to  conciseness,  to  go  further  into  detail.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show : — 

"  1.  That  from  the  first  institution  of  the  National  system  of  education,  convent  schools,  monks'  schools,  and 
ordinary  schools,  received  equal  salary  and  equal  assistance  (including  even  building  grants)  from  the  Commk- 
sionei's,  and  that  this  was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  public  and  of  Parliament. 

"  2.  That  the  effect  of  the  various  changes  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  tune  in  the  salaries  to  the 
teachers,  is,  that  the  ladies  who  teach  in  convent  schools  (originally  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  teachers)  now 
receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  paid  to^  the  teachers  in  the  highest  female  schools,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  only  one-third  of  the  average  sum  paid  to  the  teekchers  of  all  classes. 

^'  3.  That  other  kinds  of  assistance,  such  as  sahuies  to  monitors  and  industrial  teachers,  are  given  in  a  k^gw 
measure  to  ordinary  first  class  schools  than  to  convent  schools. 

'<4.  That  the  changes  made  since  1837  have  been  still  more  imfavourable  to  monks'  schools,  because  in 
ordinary  schools  male  teachers  receive  higher  payment  than  female  teachers  of  the  same  rank,  and  because  the 
Board  will  not  give  any  assistance  to  any  monks'  school  which  had  not  been  received  as  a  National  school  before 
the  year  1855. 

<'  5.  Lastly,  that  the  administration  of  the  National  system  has  never  given  any  undue  advantage  to  ccmvent 
schools,  and  that  no  change  has  lately,  or  at  any  time,  been  made  to  give  relative  advantage  to  convent  over 
ordinary  schools. 

"  K  the  State  should  refuse  all  assistance  to  convent  schools,  no  material  diminution  would  take  place  in  the 
number  of  Boman  Catholic  females  receiving  their  educaticm  ihere,  although  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
education,  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupils,  might  be  changed  in  some  respects  to  the  detriment  of  the  State." 
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Appendix  No.  1.- 


<-Li8T  of  Convent  and  Monks'  Schools  to  which  Gvante  for  BuUdiiig  or  Fitting  Up  vvere 
made^  with  the  Bate  of  Board's  Order  making  the  Grant. 


ConTvnt  Sehooli. 

Building. 

Date  of  Bo«Td*a 
Oidor. 

Fitting  vp. 

Date  of  Board's 

Older. 

• 

£      8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

1.  Dundalk  (M.  &  F.),  . 

211  16    4 

12  April, 

1832, 

15.  Kilkenny, 

7  10     0 

23  Dec., 

1836. 

2.Bahooii,     .        .        .        . 

100    0    0 

28  August, 

1832. 

16.  MQtown, 

. 

23  16    8 

24  Jan., 

1839. 

3.  Charlevillo  (M.  &  F.),        • 

324  18    9 

25  Oct., 

1832. 

n.AirhiU,    . 

. 

55    0    0 

2  Jan., 

1840. 

4.Loughrea,.        .        .        . 

175    0    0 

14  April, 

1833. 

18.  Fermoy,  .   ■     . 

. 

25    0    0 

27  Jan., 

1840. 

5.  Mnllingar, 

50    0    0 

30  May, 

1833. 

19.  King*8  Inn-street, 

. 

20    6  10 

22  Feb., 

1840. 

6.  Clane,        .... 

133    6    8 
547    1    2 

24  April, 
29  May, 

1834. 
1834. 

7.  King^s  Inn-street, 

a  Tallow,      .        .        .        . 

231  11    8 

13  Nor., 

1834. 

Moak«*8okooU. 

BnUding. 

9.  Tnllamore, 

245    0    0 

24  Dec, 

1839. 

Conrent  Schools. 

Fitting  up. 

1.  Newtown  SUckpod, 

£    8,    d, 
200    0    0 

22  Feb., 

1838. 

26  Jan., 

1832. 

2.  Ronndstone,      . 

60    0    0 

4  April, 

1833. 

£      «.    d. 
38    6    0 

l.Cariow,      .         .         .         . 

2.  Killina,      .... 

72    0    0 

23  Feb., 

1832. 

Monks'  Scliooli. 

Fitting  ap. 

3.  Navan,      .... 

100    0    0 
20    0    0 

8  March, 
12  April, 

1832. 
1832. 

4.  Tullow,      .... 

£     8,    d. 

6.  Dnndalk  (M.  &  F.),  . 

48    0    0 

12  April, 

1832. 

1.  Tuam,      .... 

30     0     0 

9  Feb., 

1832. 

6.  MilUtreet, 

37  10    0 

14  June, 

1862. 

2.  Tullow,    . 

13     0     0 

12  April, 

1832. 

7.  William-stwet,  North, 

3    0    0 

19  Sept, 

1832. 

8.  Kingstown, 

8    8    0 

3  May, 

1832. 

8.  Dingle  (F.),       . 

76  18    0 

23  Feb., 

1833. 

4.  Coote-street,     . 

3    0    0 

14  May, 

1832. 

9.  Blandierstown,  . 

20    0    0 

9  May, 

1833. 

5.  Jamestown, 

13    8    0 

13  Dec, 

1832. 

10.  Mnllingar, 

17    5    8 

30  May, 

1833. 

6.  W.  J.  Steckpool, 

26  13    4 

22  Feb., 

1833. 

11.  Killamey, 

48  12    2 

22  August, 

1833. 

7.  Roundstone,     . 

9    0    0 

4  April, 

1833. 

12.  Tralee,       .        .        .        . 

26  10    0 

10  Oct, 

1833. 

8.  Ennistymon,     . 

7    6    8 

9  July, 

1835. 

13.  Clane,        .        .        .        . 

89    6    8 

18  June, 

1835. 

9.  Killamev, 

22    3    4 

10  March, 

1838. 

14.  High-Btreet,       . 

12  14    8 

SBepi., 

1835. 

10.  Millstieet, 

15    0    0 

27  Feb., 

1838. 

BnOding 
grants  to 
convent 
schools. 


ApPEin^ix  Na  2. — Diffebent  Scales  of  Salaries  enjoyed  by  Female  Teachers  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board.  Scales  of 

salaries  to 
secular 
mistresses 


First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

First 

Sooond 

Third 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

DiTision. 

DiTision. 

Division. 

DiTision. 

DiTision. 

DiTision. 

DiTision. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  From  1832  to  1839,  . 

- 

Capitotio 

n,  £10  p 

er  hundre 

d  pupils. 

_ 

_ 

2.  From  1839  to  1848,  . 

15 

_ 

- 

12 

- 

10 

- 

8.  From  1848  to  1849,  . 

24 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

12 

4.  From  1849  to  1852,  . 

24 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

5.  From  1852  to  1865,  . 

25 

22 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

6.  From  1855  to  1859,  . 

36 

30 

24 

22 

20 

17 

15 

7.  From  1859  to  1860,  . 

40 

84 

28 

24 

22 

18 

16 

8.  Since  I860,        .        .        .        . 

42 

36 

30 

26 

24 

20 

16 

Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries  are  awarded  to  a  certain  number  of  Female  Teachers.     The  following 

is  the  Scale  : 


— ■ 

nv. 

I. 

III. 

I". 

I. 

r. 

Good  Service  Salary  after  8  years,    . 
Ditto             12  years,     . 
Ditto             17  years,    . 

£    8.     d, 

2    0    0 
8    0    0 
5    0    0 

£    s.    d, 
8    0    0 
4    0    0 
6    0    0 

£    8.     d, 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

6  10    0 

£    8.    d. 

4  10    0 

5  10    0 
7  10    0 

£    8.     d, 

6  0    0 

7  0    0 
9    0    0 

£    8.    d. 
7    0    0 
9    0    0 

n   0  0 

Appendix  No.  3. — ^Table  exhibiting  a  Comparison  as  to  Attendance,  Cost  per  PupU,  (fee,  for  the  year  ended 

31st  December,  1862,  between 

(a).  All  the  departments  of  Model  Schools  (49  in  number),  taught  by  Female  teachers. 

(6).  All  the  Ordinary  National  Schools  (1,635  in  number),  taught  by  Female  teachers  of  the  different  classes. 

(c).   And  all  the  Convent  Schools  (129  in  number). 


Comparative 
grants  to 
model  schools, 
ordinary 
schools,  and 
convent 
schools. 


Nomber 

Pnpils  on  Rolls. 

Pnpils  in  dailj 
aTerago  Attendance. 

ATcragc  per  PapU  in  daily  Atteadanee  paid 
nnder  respectiTc  Heads. 

Total 

Industrial 

Total 

of 
Schools. 

Total 
Nttmlier 

on 
Belli. 

ATcrage 
sTc^ 

Nnmborin 
ATcrage 
Attend- 
ance. 

ATcragc 
sTol. 

Salaries 

to 
Teaehers. 

Premiums 

and 
Gratuities. 

Instruction 

(Lay 
Teachers  bi 

all  oases). 

Salaries 

to 
Monitors 

per 
PupIL 

£     8,      d. 

£     8,      d. 

£      8,     d. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.     d. 

Model  SchooU,    .        .        .        . 

49 

9,598 

195-8 

4,290 

87-6 

1     4     6J 

0     0     3} 

0    0    4 

0  11     4 

1  16     6j^ 

Ordinary  schools  taught  by  Fe- 

male teachers  of — 

Fbst  of  First  class, 

30 

5,182 

172-7 

2,016 

67-2 

0  18     IJ 

0    0    9: 

0    0    6 

0    2     2: 

1    1     7 

First  class  of  aU  grades. 

224 

34,035 

151-9 

12,510 

658 

0  15    7f 

0    0    8: 

0    0    5: 
0    0    7: 

0    2    9 

0  19    6} 
0  15    2} 

Second  class  of  all  grades,     . 

496 

64,329 

129-6 

23,001 

46-5 

0  12    7} 

0    0    4 

0    16 

First  and  Second  of  all  grades 

720 

98,364 

136-6 

35,511 

49-3 

0  13    8* 
0  10  10} 

0    0    6} 
0    0    2} 

0    0    6} 
0    0    5} 

0    1  11} 
0    0    7} 

0  16    8} 
0  12    1} 

Third  class  of  all  grades. 

766 

82,682 

107-9 

28,827 

37 

AU  classes,  together  with  pro. 

bationers, .... 

1,635 

195,328 

118-8 

68,868 

421 

0  12    2^ 

0    0    4 

0    0    5} 

0    14 

0  14    4 

Convent  schools, 

129 

68,566 

531-5 

28,009 

217-3 

0    4     1 

0    0    5 

0    0    3 

0    2    6} 

0    7    2} 

IToTB.«-The  only  payments  whieh  the  nuns  receive  themsdves  are  those  under  the  heads  Salaries  to  Teachers  and  Premiums,  i.e.,  4«.  Id.  in 

salaries,  and  5d  In  premiums,  or  4«.  6d  p«r  pupil  altogether. 
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1864. 


CompUint  of 
Sir  R.  Peel. 


Answer  of 
Commis^onerB, 


^vho  issue  re- 
vised rules, 


Between  the  date,  25th  January,  1S64,  when  the  Earl  of  CarUsle,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
demanded  from  the  Commissioner  a  defence  of  the  institution  of  first-class  monitors, 
and  the  date  of  their  Explanation,  6th  February,  1864,  the  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  upon  30th  January,  1864,  interposed  with  a  complaint  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
received  a  reply  dated  9  th  February,  1864. 

"  L — Lbtteb  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Eobebt  Peel,  Chief  Secretary,  to  Right  Hon.  A-  Macdoi^ell. 

"  Dublin  Castle,  30  January,  1864. 

'^  Sir, — ^The  attention  of  the  Irish  Government  has  been  drawn  to  certain  contemplated  changes  in  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  seriously  to 
imperil  the  principle  upon  which  the  system  is  based ;  and  I  am  to  remind  you,  as  Resident  Commissioner, 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  has  no  power  to  change  any  fundamental 
rule  without  the  expi*ess  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

^*  I  am,  &c. 

"  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell,  <kc.,  (fee."  "  (Signed)  Robert  Peel. 

"  11. — ^Letter  from  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Chief 

Secretary. 
«  (1074— 64.     B.  0.6-2-64.) 

"  OfBce  of  National  Education,  Dublin,  9  February,  1864. 

"  Sir, — ^We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  addressed  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  which  you  refer  to  certain  changes  of  rules  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  has  been  laid  before  the  Board. 

"  We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  state,  in  reply,  that  though  it  seems  to  them  there  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  incorporation  forbidding  the  change  of  any  rule  of  the  Board,  they  are  aware  that,  by  one  of 
the  rules  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Government  in  1855,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioners  are  not  to 
change  any  fundamental  rule  without  the  express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"  We  are  directed  to  state  further  that,  in  approving  of  the  recent  rules,  suppose4  to  be  referred  to  by  you, 
the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that,  in  so  doing,  they  made  no  change  in  any  fundamental  rule ;  and  they 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant — ^to  whom,  in  answer  to  His  Excellenc/s  letter  of  the  23rd 
tdtimo,  they  have  now  forwarded  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  these  rules — ^will  concur  with  them  in  this 
opinion. 

"  The  Commissioners  consider  that  their  *  fundamental  rules,'  in  none  of  which  has  any  change  been  made, 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

"  Ist.  Those  rules  which  protect  the  children  from  interference  with  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  faith 
of  these  rules  parents  send  children  to  the  National  schools. 

"  2nd.  Those  rules  which  entitle  the  pastors  to  give  religious  instiniction  to  children  in  vested  schools. 

'^  3rd.  Those  rules  which  regulate  and  confirm  the  rights  of  the  patron,  and  the  succession  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.     The  grant  of  land  is  often  given  on  the  faith  of  these  rules. 

"  4th.  The  rules  which  give  to  managers  the  right  to  use  the  schools,  or  to  the  public  the  right  to  visit  them, 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  properly  carried  on. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  increase  of  salary,  or  an  expenditure  of  money,  can  be 
considered  as  involving  the  change  of  a  fundamental  rule.  Matters  of  this  nature  must  be  subjeot  to  frequent 
changes ;  they  affect  only  the  taxpayers,  who  are  protected  by  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  tiie  Treasury  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  alteration  in  the  expenditure. 

"  To  illustrate  the  case  of  the  complaint  respecting  the  creation  of  the  proposed  new  class  of  monitors, — 

"  Suppose  a  private  person  should  bequeath  £2,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  to  first-class  monitors,  aged  from  1 7 
to  19,  in  convent  or  other  first-class  schools:  should  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  schools  from  accepting 
the  grant  ?  Surely  not ;  although  all  the  apprehended  evils  would  follow  (except  the  expenditure  of  public 
money)  which  woidd  result  from  a  grant  by  the  Board.  But  if  the  existence  of  those  monitors  were  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  rules,  such  a  class  of  monitors  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  might  be  provided. 

"  We  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  revised  rules  (which  have  not  as  yet  been  issued  to  the 
public),  and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  Rule  10,  Section  V.,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

^' '  In  the  case  of  a  few  very  large  and  highly  efiicient  schools  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appoint 
young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first  class  monitors,  with  a  rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
paid  monitors  of  the  above  grades.' 

"  The  Commissioners  trust  that  when  you  now  read  that  passage  in  their  revised  rules  (in  which,  and  which 
alone,  it  is  allied  that  any  fundamental  change  in  the  National  system  has  been  contemplated),  you  will  at 
once  clearly  perceive  that  no  change  of  any  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  will  be  effected  by  this  new 
rule,  shoidd  it  be  carried  into  operation,  or  can  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  when  tiey  framed 
the  proposed  regulation. 

"  We  have,  &c. 

"  (Signed),  James  Kelly, 

William  M'Creedy, 

<«  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  M.P., 
Chief  Secretary." 


.} 


Secretaries. 


The  Commissionei-s  at  length  upon  22nd  July,  1804,  finally  approved  and  issued  to 
the  public  the  re-arranged  and  revised  rules  which  had  been  under  consideration  since 
14th  November,  1862. 

A  special  visitation  was  now  made  of  all  Monastic  and  Convent  schools  aided  by  the 
Board,  and  minute  reports  were  presented  by  the  Inspectors. 

The  "  General  Lesson"  also  underwent  some  change. 

After  considerable  discussion  at  the  Board  during  meetings  in  February,  March,  May, 
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and  June,  1865,  the  Commissioners  granted  a  privilege,  affecting  special  religious  instruc-     1865-6. 
tion,  which  will  be  understood  from  the  finaP  minute  upon  the  subject : — 

"  Copy  of  Minute,  dated  the  27th  June,  1865. 

"  Present : — Marquees  of  Kildare ;  Hon.  Judge  Longfield ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  O'Hagan ;  Rev.  John  Hall ; 
John  Lentaigne,  esq. ;  Hon.  J.  Preston ;  J.  W.  Murland,  esq. ;  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

"  The  secretary  again  submits  the  different  papers  in  the  case  of  the  Wexford  Convent  school,  the  manager 
of  which  has  applied  for  certain  liberty  in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  as  foUows  : — 

"  Letters  from  Mrs.  Walsh,  the  first  asking  permission  *to  take  a  class  into  an  adjoining  room,  off  the  school,  and  peiuiit 
for  religious  instruction  at  the  time  that  secular  instruction  is  going  on  in  the  school,  and  when  iJie  latter  is  not  withdrawal  of 
in  the  least  interfered  with.'     And  the  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  10th  February,  explaining  (on  the  permis-  ^^|!j^„^ 
sion  being  refused  by  Board's  order  of  the  3rd  February)  that  the  liberty  sought  is  only  intended  to  be  used  instrnction. 
*  occasionally.'     Also  letter  dated  the  24th  February,  from  Head-Inspector  Pattei-son  and  District  Inspector 
Dugan,  reporting  that,  as  directed  by  the  Board's  order  of  the  17th  February,  they  waited  on  Mrs.  Walsh,  from 
whom  they  obtained  tiie  following  explanation  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  privilege  she  seeks,  its  extent, 
when,  on  what  occasions,  and  in  what  way  she  means  to  exercise  it,  viz. : 

"1.  Mrs.  Walsh  seeks  the  privilege  of  giving  special  religious  insti-uction  to  some  of  the  pupils,  when  the  rest 
are  engaged  at  secular  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  religious  instioiction  given  to  all  the  pupils  under  the 
arrangements  hitherto  existing. 

*'  2.  This  special  religious  instruction  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  pupils  who,  being  most  backward  in  religious 
knowledge,  require  special  preparation  for  the  sacraments  of  their  Chui-ch,  and  is  to  occupy  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  two  or  three  days  weekly,  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  months  of  the  year. 

**  3.  The  time  for  it  is  to  be  from  11  to  11.20,  or  11.30  o'clock. 

"  4.  The  occasions  being  the  preparation  for  confirmation  or  other  sacrament. 

"  5.  The  special  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  an  ajiartment  quite  separate  from  those  in  which  the 
secular  instruction  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  communicated. 

"  The  Secretary  further  submits  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  the  Attomej'-General,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
respectively,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why,  in  their  opinion,  the  permission  requested  by  Mrs.  Walsh  should  be 
refused  The  Resident  Commissioner  moves  that  the  applicant  be  informed  *  that  there  is  nothing  in  her 
proposal  of  the  10th  February,  as  now  presented,  at  variance  with  the  rules  or  spirit  of  the  National  system, 
provided  that  the  following  cautions  are  observed  : — 

"  *  1.  The  right  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  impede  materially  the  secular  education  of  the  school. 

"  *  2.  That  tiie  secular  education  must,  in  all  such  cases,  be  regularly  cai-ried  on  in  the  school-room  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  as  are  not  partakers  of  the  *  extom'  religious  instruction. 

"  *  3.  That  the  teacher  must  not  permit,  on  such  occasions,  any  child  to  absent  itself  from  the  secular  instruc- 
tion who  is  not  of  the  same  faith  as  the  person  who  is  giving  that  *  extern'  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
of  his  own  Church.' 

"  The  Rev.  John  Hall  pi-oposes,  as  an  amendment  to  the  foregoing,  that  Mrs.  Walsh  be  referred  to  the 
secretaries'  letter  of  the  6th  FeUhiary,  conveying  the  order  of  the  Board  of  the  3rd  Februaiy,  and  be  informed 
that  the  Commissionei^s  adhere  to  that  decision. 

"  Mr.  Hall's  amendment  is  not  seconded.     The  motion  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  accordingly  carried." 

In  January,  1866,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ?<>".«?  ^^- 
Ireland  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  they  forchan^fai 
desired  to  be  made  in  the  National  system  of  education  : — ^  ^'**^- 

"To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Grey,   Bart,  M.P.,   Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for   Home 

Affairs,  &c.,  i&c. 

'•  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  beg  to 
submit,  through  you,  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  following  statement  respecting  changes  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

'*  We  premise  that  while  we  indicate  certain  necessary  changes  in  the  National  system  of  education,  we  wish 
to  be  understood  as  not  in  any  sense  expressing  approval  of  the  principle  of  mixed  education,  even  in  schools  of 
fkrimary  instruction. 

"  The  schools  under  the  National  Board  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  the  oi'dinary  National  schools  and 
the  model  schools ;  and  again,  the  ordinary  schools  may  be  sub-divided  into  such  as  are  attended  by  pupils  of 
one  religious  denomination  only,  and  those  attended  by  diildren  of  different  denominations,  the  former  exclu- 
sively Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  latter  mixed. 

"  First,  then,  as  to  schools  exclusively  Catholic  or  Protestant,  be  they  vested  or  non-vested,  a  change  of  great 
importance  ought  to  be  made,  and  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  simply  to  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  religious  instruction,  to  permit  the  fulness  of  distinctive  religious  teaching  to  enter  into  the  course  of  daily 
secular  education,  with  fiill  liberty  for  the  performance  of  religious  exercises  and  the  use  of  i-eligious  emblems, 
and  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  lawful  pastors  of  the  children  in  such  schools  to  have  access  to  them,  to  regu- 
late the  whole  business  of  religious  instruction  in  them,  and  to  remove  objectionable  books,  if  any.  This  would 
be  simply  to  recognise  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  denominational,  and  to  shape  the  rules  of  the  Board  so  as  to 
deal  with  them  as  such — rules  which,  so  far  as  regards  religious  instruction  in  this  large  class  of  schools,  are  not 
merely  vexatious  but  absurd ;  for  they  prohibit  the  fulness  of  religious  teaching,  and  all  religious  teaching 
during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  schools  are  mixed,  whereas  the  pupils  arc 
exclusively  of  one  religion  or  another.  In  one  and  the  same  town,  in  one  and  the  same  street,  will  be  two 
National  schools,  one  exclusively  Catholic,  the  other  exclusively  Protestant.  In  the  Catholic  school,  because  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Board's  rules  a  mixed  school,  which  is  a  pure  fiction,  no  distinctive  Catholic  teaching 
is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  secular  instruction ;  the  practices  of  piety,  which  the  (/atholic  Church  considers  of 
80  much  importance  in  order  to  implant  the  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  are  during  far  the  greater  pai-t 
of  the  day  interdicted  ;  the  children  are  not  free  to  mark  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the  cross  itself, 
the  symbol  of  redemption,  is  a  forbidden  thing  within  and  witiiout ;  and  the  images  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  of 
HiB  Blessed  Mother  are  kept  imder  lock  and  key,  while  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes,  are  freely  exhibited  upon 
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the  walk  of  the  school-room.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  very  great  hardship,  aad  all  the  greater  that  there  is  not  % 
shadow  of  reason  for  continuing  it. 

"  The  application  of  the  denominational  piinciple  to  the  large  class  of  schools  in  question  wovdd  go  fiBu-  to 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  objections  against  the  National  system  of  education,  by  correcting  to  a  great  extent  it» 
very  worst  feature,  namely,  its  godless  character.  At  once,  under  the  proposed  change,  religious  instruction 
could  be  blended  with  secular,  and  religion,  as  it  ought  to  be,  made  the  groundwork  a£  educaticm  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  existing  National  schools  in  Ireland ;  for,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return  in  1862,  siqcq 
which  time  the  proportions  cannot  have  changed  much,  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  country  schools  were 
really  mixed,  the  rest  being  of  one  religious  denomination.  Were  the  proposed  change  adopted,  not  only  would 
the  great  majority  of  schools  now  in  connexion  with  the  Board  assume  a  religious  character,  but  many  Catholic 
schools  of  nuns,  monks,  and  others,  could  be  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  which  schools  are  now 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  giunts  of  money  for  education,  because  their  conductors  will  not  accept 
aid  from  the  Board  on  condition  of  observing  the  niles  restricting  the  liberty  of  religious  instruction.  Under 
the  proposed  change,  in  exclusively  Catholic  schools  the  teachers  should  be  Catholic ;  the  books  treating  of 
religious,  moral,  or  historical  matters.  Catholic ;  the  Inspectors  Catholic,  and  if  objectionable,  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  diocese  in  which  their  duties  would  lie.  The  managers,  too,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  what  books  they  might  please  for  secular  instruction  under  the  veto  of  the  Board  j  and  the  Board's 
grants  for  books  should  be  grants  of  money,  not,  as  now,  of  books,  in  order  that  the  managers  might  be  free  in 
making  a  selection  of  the  books  to  be  used.  The  full  freedom  thus  accorded  to  religion  would  be  associated  with 
a  due  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  could  satisfy  itself  by  inspection  that  the  secular  education 
imparted  came  fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  the  public  money  was  not  misapplied. 

*'  In  England  the  denominational  principle  pervades  all  primary  education  ;  none  other  would  be  tolerated. 
Seeing  it  is  so  good  for  England,  why  not  apply  it  in  Ireland  too,  only  adapting  it  to  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  country  1  Here  and  there  let  there  be  the  same  denominational  distinction,  Catholic  schools  for  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  schools  for  the  Protestant,  that  in  their  respective  schools  the  distinctive  teaching  of  each 
religion  may  be  blended  with  the  secular,  and  that  in  all,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  *  the  religious  element  may  underlie  the  whole  system*  of  education.  But,  as  regards 
the  allocation  of  the  grant  for  education,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  coimtries,  that,  whereas 
in  England  local  contributions  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  Government  grant,  that  proportion  could  not  be 
required  in  Ireland  without  taxing  the  people  beyond  their  ability.  England  is  a  rich  country,  Ireland  a  poor 
country.  Moreover,  were  the  same  proportionate  amount  of  contributions  required  in  Ireland,  the  undue 
pressure  would  fall  principally  upon  the  Catholic  masses  of  Ireland,  and  but  little  upon  the  Protestants ;  for, 
while  the  Protestants  who  would  be  called  \\\x)tl  to  contribute  possess  most  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  and  tte 
Protestants  who  have  to  look  to  others  for  help  for  their  education  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  with 
respect  to  Catholics  these  conditions  are  reversed.  Therefore,  to  tax  local  resources  in  Ireland  all  the  same  as 
in  England,  would  be  not  only  to  lay  too  heavy  a  burden  on  Ireland,  but  furthermore  to  place  that  burden 
principally  upon  the  Catholic  poi-tion  of  the  community,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  die  National  school 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  a  poor  Catholic.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
fooindations  for  religion  and  education  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  the  Catholics  of  Ii*eland  have  ulso  to  bear 
many  burdens  not  felt  by  othei*s,  who  are  in  possession  of  ample  public  endowments.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
erection  of  a  vast  number  of  churches,  and  of  the  supjiort  of  their  clergy,  the  Catholics  have  built  at  their  own 
expense,  within  a  period  of  not  many  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  m  connexion  with  the  National 
Bc^Eird,  and  they  support  a  very  considerable  number  of  admirable  schools  both  of  nuns  and  Christian  Bix>thers, 
which  receive  no  portion  of  the  public  grant  for  primary  education.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  equitable  to  call  on  oiu*  flocks  to  contribute  to  the  building  or  support  of  schools  in  the  same  proportion  as 
our  more  favoured  fellow-subjects,  or  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  financial  nature  in  regard  to  education 
which  Ireland  has  enjoyed  for  the  past. 

"  But  would  not  these  denominational  schools,  in  which  there  would  be  free  scope  for  religious  instruction  of 
only  one  kind,  every  day  in  the  week  and  every  hour  of  the  day  if  it  so  pleased — would  they  not  be  ready 
instruments  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  proselytism  ?  What  security  for  the  faith  of  a  stray  child  of  another 
religion  finding  its  way  into  one  of  them  1  This  :  to  deprive  such  schools  of  the  Government  grant  when  they 
cease  to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  they  asked  and  obtained  it,  that  of  being  schools  of 
one  particular  religious  denomination ;  or,  to  class  them  with  mixed  schools,  and  require  them  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  religious  instruction  in  mixed  schools,  altered,  as  will  by-and-by  be  su^^ested, 
so  as  to  provide  better  security  than  now  is  against  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils  in  mixed  schools. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  safeguard  be  adopted,  the  public  money  should  never  be  used  in  the  work,  of 
proselytisnL 

"Next  come  mixed  schools  in  places  where  one  religion  woidd  be  in  a  minority  so  small  as  not  to  be  entitled 
to  a  grant  for  a  separate  school,  or  in  places  where,  in  other  circumstances,  people  might  choose  a  common  mixed 
school  in  preference  to  two  separate  schools — a  preference  of  which  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
instance  woidd  ever  occur.  In  mixed  schools  the  spirit  of  proselytism  is  to  be  guarded  against,  and  securities 
devised  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  the  minority  more  effectual  than  the  existing  rides  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  National  system  of  education,  as  sketched  out  in  Lord  Stanley's  celebcrated  lett^,  and  as  first 
established,  possessed  several  safeguards  against  inteiference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils.  Not  to  speak  of 
other  safeguards,  there  was  the  clergyman  of  each  child  recognised  in  each  school  as  the  person  to  im|mrt  and 
to  regulate  religious  instruction ;  there  was  the  rule  obliging  patrons  to  make  due  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  eJl  the  pupils  under  their  respective  clergy ;  there  was  the  rule  requiring  teachers  to  exdude  (^dl- 
dren  of  one  creed  when  there  was  religious  instruction  of  another  ;  there  were  these  safeguards  for  the  faith  of 
the  children.  But,  one  after  another,  they  have  been  removed  by  concessions  to  Protestant  prejudices ;  and 
now  not  only  can  prosel3rtising  practices  be  carried  on  with  facility  under  cover  of  the  Board's  rules,  but  mav 
be  justified  by  them.  The  pastoral  authority  of  the  clergyman  is  ignored,  and  he  himself  may  be  excluded  from 
every  non-vested  school ;  the  manager  of  a  non- vested  school  may  have  any  religious  instruction  he  pleases,  or 
none  at  all;  the  teacher  may  permit  Catholic  diildren  to  be  present  at  Protestant  religious  instruction,  cateddiafni, 
and  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  vice  vsrsdy  may  pei-mit  Protestant  children  to  be  present  at  Catholic  instruction 
and  pious  practices.  As  to  the  last  expedient  devised  as  a  protection  against  attempts  at  tampering  with  Um 
children's  religion,  namely,  the  new  rule  requiring  the  teacher  to  hand  to  a  child  a  notice  for  his  parent  the  first 
time,  and  only  the  first  Ume,  the  child  attends  religious  instruction  with  children  of  another  creed,  as  a  8eeuiit|y» 
against  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  this  expedient  is  simply  ludicrous.  In  point  of  fact,  rejaims 
obtained  by  Major  O'Reilly  in  1864  prove  that  in  one  year,  1862,  so  many  as  16,000  such  notices  weraderved 
in  schools  in  the  Province  of  Ulster — that  is,  the  faith  of  16,000  children  was  interfered  with  in  that  one  year 
and  in  that  one  province.     And  we  have  another  striking  test  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board's  niles  as  safe- 
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guards  for  tiie  religion  of  pupils  in  mixed  schools  in  a  Report  of  1855  from  one  of  the  Inspectors,  whidi  appears 
in  a  Parliamentary  Return  in  1859.  He  says  that  in  all  the  schools  he  visit^  in  Belfast  taught 
J>y  Fresbyterian  teachers,  and  having  a  mixed  attendance,  it  was  the  practice  that  the  teach^  gave  common 
religioua  instruction  to  all  the  pupils  of  different  denominations,  and  that  the  same  practice  was  pretty  general 
throughout  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  From  all  this  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  the  Boacrd's 
roles  now  in  force  can  be  deemed  anything  like  adequate  protection  for  the  religion  of  children  in  a  mixed 
-school^  and  that  some  more  stringent  regulation  is  necessary.  What,  then,  is  suggested  9  To  fix  the  time  for 
religious  ii^itruction  at  the  end  of  school  hours,  strictly  requiring  that  it  should  not  commence  for  the  majority 
oi  tibe  pupils,  or  any  of  them,  till  after  the  departure  of  every  one  of  the  minority  professing  a  different  creed, 
and,  in  any  case  of  proved  interference  with  the  faith  of  any  belonging  to  the  minority,  to  strike  the  school  off 
the  list  of  schools  entitled  to  aid  from  the  Board. 

"  Next  come  the  model  schools,  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  are  the  pations,  and  over  which 
the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  have  no  manner  of  control  as  to  teachers,  books,  or  anything  else,  and  to  which, 
as  being  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  system.  Catholics  do  give,  and  will  give  the  most  determined 
opposition.  But  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  schools — to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  Nothing  else 
will  satisfy  the  Catholic  Bishops,  clergy  and  people.  A  regard  to  public  economy,  too,  calls  for  theii*  suppression. 
If  money  was  lavishly  expended  upon  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  the  many  thousands  annually  spent 
<Mi  their  maintenance  is  so  much  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  worst  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  remains  to  be 
told  of  them.  Not  only  liave  they  been  erected  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances,  but  they  are  maintained  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  their  respective  localities,  and  every  effort;  is  strained  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  those  schools,  and  other  officials  of  the  Boai'd  of  Etlucation,  to  incite  Catholic  pupils  and  the  parents 
of  Catholic  pupils  to  schismatical  acts  of  insubordination  against  Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  Bishops.  On 
this  account  no  small  degree  of  unpopularity,  even  of  odium,  attaches  to  these  model  schools,  and  is  reflected 
from  them  upon  the  whole  system.  Nothing  remains  but  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  But  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  wheA,  is  to  be  done  with  the  buildings  ?  Is  the  money  expended  on  their  erection  to  be  so  much  lost  ? 
No.  These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ;  some  of  them  might  be  turned  into  training 
schools  of  a  denominational  character,  others  might  be  converted  into  reformatories,  others  utilized  in  some  other 
way.  Whatever  becomes  of  them,  the  having  squandered  money  in  erecting  them  is  no  reason  for  wasting 
more  in  maintaining  them.  A  portion  of  the  money  spent  in  maintaining  them  could  be  applied  to  far 
better  purpose  in  supporting  training  establishments  of  Catholic  teachers,  male  and  female,  a  thing  of  the  very 
first  importance.  The  teacbei-s  who  are  destined  not  only  to  instruct  the  minds  but  to  mould  the  moral  nature 
of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  themselves  pass  through  no  wholesome  discipline,  are  formed  by  no  moral  training  that 
would  fit  them  for  their  important  duties.  Catholic  training  establishments  are  not  merely  desirable,  they 
would  be  a  national  benefit ;  and  the  money  expended  in  maintaining  the  model  schools  could  not  be  tiuned  to 
better  purpose  than  the  support  of  such  establishments. 

"We  have,  <kc., 

"  A  Paul  Collen. 

►  ^  P.  Leahy. 

►  ^  C.  Denvie. 

►  I<  E.  Walsh, 

►  ^  John  Derry. 

►  <  William  Keane. 

►  J<  P.  Fallon. 

►  ^  D.  MORIARTY. 


1866; 


D.  O'Brien. 

A  L.  GiLLOOLY. 

►  <  Thomas  Furlong. 

►  J^  M.  O'Hea. 

►  <  Geo.  Butler. 

►  ^  Thomas  Nulty. 

►  ^  N.  Power. 


"A  Joseph  Dixon. 

►  4  John  Cantwell. 
1^  <  Thomas  Feeny. 

►  ^  W.  Delany. 

►  ^  F.  Kelly. 

►  J^  P.  DURCAN. 

>■  M  John  Killdufp. 

►  1^  J.  P.  Leahy. 

►  <  James  Walshe. 
>mD.  M*Gettigan. 

►  <  John  M 'Evilly. 

►  j^  p.  dorrian. 

►  4  Nicholas  Conaty. 

►  <  James  Donnelly. 


*'  The  above  letter  has  been  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  whose  names  are  attadied 
toit. 

"  (Signed)  ^  Paul  Cullen, 

"  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop. 
"  Dublin,  14th  January,  1866." 

To  this  statement,  when  forwarded  to  them,  the  Commissioners  declined  to  oflFer  a 
controversial  reply: — 

«  Office  of  National  Education,  11th  April,  1866. 

"  Sib, — ^We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  Sih  February,  forwarding  for  their  consideration  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Home  Department, 
in  which  was  enclosed  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland,  on  t^e  subject  of  the  National  system  of  education,  and  requesting  us  to 
move  the  Commissioners  to  favour  you  with  their  observations  thereon  for  His  Excellency's  information. 

« The  Commissioners  regret  that  the  absence  from  Dublin  of  several  members  of  iJieir  Board,  chiefly  on 
judicial  business  at  the  assizes,  has  naturally  delayed  their  reply. 

"Concurring  cordially  and  unanimously  with  ike  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemm^at,  that  the  system  of  National  education  is  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  and  has  been  the  mean9  of  conferring  very  great  advantages  on  this  country,  the  Commissioners  also 
would  regard  with  sincere  regret  any  step  tending  to  its  overthrow. 

'*  But  for  many  yearsy  although  pamphlets,  essays,  and  books  have  been  issued  in  great  ntunbers,  assailing 
the  National  Board  in  various  ways,  the  Commissioners  have  never  replied  to  any  of  these  publications.  They 
have  regarded  themselves  as  an  administrative  body,  whose  function  is  to  act  and  not  to  argue,  and  they 
have  deliberately  avoided  any  attempt  at  controversy  which,  conducted  by  them  as  a  body,  would  demand  an 
impossible  identity  of  opinion. 

''  By  the  adoption  of  this  liourse  they  venture  to  think  that  they  hare  accomplished  much  good  foe  th«  people 
of  Ireland,  which,  but  for  it,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  achieve ;  and  they  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
fiict  that  whilst^  dunng  ^e  past  eight  years,  very  powerful  parties,  hostile  to  each  other,  have  on  distinot  und 
I.  2B  2 
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1866.         inconsistent  grounds  united  in  attack  on  the  Board,  the  Commissionei*3  have  increaised  the  number  of  their 

*         schools  within  that  period  from  5,408  to  6,372. 

''  Continuing  to  believe  that  the  policy  tiiey  have  hitherto  pursued  is  wise  and  soimd,  as  it  has  been  successful, 
the  Conmiissioners  beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  departure  from  it  by  making  the  observations  on  the 
memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  which  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Grey  invites  them  to  offer.  That 
memorial  raises  almost  every  question  with  reference  to  National  education  which  has  been  agitated  in  later 
years,  and  a  fit  consideration  of  it  would  involve  the  detailed  discussion  of  all  those  questions  which  for  the 
reasons  already  indicated  the  Commissioners  conceive  to  be,  on  their  part,  inexpedient  and  undesirable. 

"  They  will  continue  to  administer  the  system  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  impartiality  and  efficiency, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  supply  to  the  Government  any  information  which  may  be  desired  as  to  its  character 
and  results. 

"  We  are,  &c., 
"  (Signed)  «  James  Kelly,       >  Secretariea. 

«  The  Under  Seci-etary,  <kc.,  &c.,  &c.,  Wm.  McCreedy,  y  ^^^^^^ 

"Dublin  Castle.*' 

butrwtorcthc  lu  May,  1866,  the  Commissioners  altered  their  religious  rule  so  as  again  to  throw 
roiigtouaruie,  ^^^^  managers  the  obligation  (under  Rule  III.  4.  1833,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cai-lile' 
and  Mr.  Blake*)  of  excluding  Protestant  children  from  religious  instruction  given  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  teacher  and  Roman  Catholic  children  from  religious  instruction 
given  by  a  teacher  not  Roman  Catholic ;  but  they  were  required  by  the  Governnaent, 
Lord  Wodehouse  being  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue  Chief 
Secretary,  to  add  a  proviso  giving  a  parent  power  by  signing  his  name  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  instruction  in  a  religion  different  from  his  own.  Against  this  change 
the  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners  protested.' 

"  L — Copy  of  New  or  Altered  Hule  on  the  Subject  of  Religious  Teaching  made  in  May,  1866,  by  tbe 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  (Ireland). 

"  *No  pupil  wlio  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

"  '  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object.' 

"  I^ote. — In  accoixiance  with  the  Rule  of  the  Board  in  such  cases,  application  has  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  sanction  the  adoption  of  the  above  Rule,  which  cannot  take  effect  imtil  His  Elxcellency  shall  have 
signified  his  approval,  "^hich  he  has  not  yet  done." 

IL — ^The  Names  of  the  Commissioners  present  when  the  same  was  adopted. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew ;   Rev.  Dr.  Henry ;  the  Marquess  of  Kildare ;   the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; James  Gibson,  esq. ;  the  Hon.  Judge  Longfield ;  Laurence  Waldron,  esq.,  d.l.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Judge 
0*Hagan ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Duni'aven ;  Chief  Justice  Monahan ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall ;  John  Lentaigne, 
esq. ;  John  O'Hagan,  esq.,  Q.c. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

"  III.  The  Protests. 
in  spite  of  "The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  and  James  Gibson,  esq.,  protest  against  the  change  of  rula 

Presbyterian  "  Note. — The  Bishop  of  Deny,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Board,  expressed  himself  prepared  to  accede 

protest,  ^  2k  change  of  the  rule,  and  with  that  view  his  lordship  submitted  a  proposition,  which,  however,  was  not 

adopted  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  for  the  foregoing  return,  the 
following  *  proviso '  was  added  to  the  proposed  new  rule  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction ;  and  the  rule, 
with  the  proviso,  having  received  the  sanction  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  letter,  dated  .2Qih 
June,  1866,  stands  as  follows : — 

''  *  No  pupil,  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Protestant,  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  no  pupil,  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object.' 

"  *  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his  child  should 
receive  any  particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a  book,  to  be  provided  in  the  school, 
when  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious 
instruction  only  is  given.  The  entry  in  ^e  book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardiaa, 
and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  school.* 

"  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  the  Commissioners  have  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
"  *  That  whilst  the  rule,  adopted  by  the  Board,  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  famish  the  most  effident 
means  for  guarding  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  a  system  of  separate  religious  and  combined  secular  instruction, 
the  Commissioners  accept,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  the  proviso  suggested  in  the 
Chief  Secretary's  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  proviso,  if  the  rule,  so  modifitni, 
should  prove  in  any  maimer  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  object' 

"  Such  expression  of  desire  may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  thereupon 
become  inoperative." 

and  modify  In  the  Same  year,  the  Commissioners  repealed  their  rule  that  '^  no  teachers  can 

regulation*,      y^Q  raised  to  any  division  of  the  first  class,  unless  they  shall  have  been  trained  at  the 
normal  school  of  the  Commissioners/'     Mr.  Gibson  dissented  from  this  change. 

1  Commons'  Cwnmittee,  1837,  q.  338.      •  Ibid.  qq.  1475-80.      •  House  of  Commons'  Paper,  407  (1866).    , 
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On  February  26,  the  following  resolutions  and  declaration  were  adopted  at  a  prelimi-     3866-7. 
nary  meeting  held  in  the  Provost's  House,  Trinity  College,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny  in        ""*' 
the  chair : — 

"Resolved — 1.  That  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  the  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  generally  agreed  in  desiring  the  introduction  of  a  denominational  system  of  education, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  public  expression  at  the  present  time  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  in 
^▼our  of  the  maintenance  in  Ireland  of  the  system  of  united  secular  instruction. 

"  2.  That  the  accompanying  declaration  be  adopted,  and  that  copies  of  it  be  circulated  throughout  the  country 
^r  signature. 

"  Declaratiok. 

"  We,  the  imdersigned  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  desii'e  to  express  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  principle  of  united  secular  education,  as  opposed  to  the  denominational  system,  may  be  maintained 
in  Ireland. 

"  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the  National  system  in  all  respects,  we  entirely  admit  the 
justice  and  policy  of  tfie  rule  which  protects  scholars  from  interference  with  their  religious  principles,  isuid  thiis 
enables  the  members  of  different  denominations  to  receive  together,  in  harmony  and  peace,  the  benefits  of  a 
good  education." 

This  declaration  received  2,754  signatures,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis  : — 

Analysis  of  Signatures. 

The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,            .......  1 

The  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,           ........  1 

Noblemen,             ...........  45 

Bishops, 5 

Deputy  Lieutenants, 146 

Justices  of  the  Peace  (not  D.L's.), 636 

Clergymen,            . 733 

Barristers,  physicians,  and  other  professional  men ;  country  gentlemen,  not 

being  J.P*s. ;  and  merchants  (about)                     800 

Miscellaneous  signatures,  about               387 

Total,         .         .         .      2,754 

About  the  same  time  they  introduced  a  modification  in  the  conditions  upon  which 
building  grants  are  made  to  vested  schools,  giving  to  the  patron  in  the  case  of  an  aided 
school  vested  in  the  Board,  and  to  the  trustees  in  the  case  of  an  aided  school  vested  in 
trustees,  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  trusts  and  terminate  connexion  with  the  Commis- 
sioner upon  repayment  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  gi'ants  expended  in  building  and 
establishing,  enlarging  or  improving  the  school-house.  This  change  appears  to  be  of  a 
liberal  and  considerate  character,  well  calculated  to  remove  the  objections  felt  against 
accepting  public  aid  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  promoters  oi  new 
schools  may  now  obtain  fiom  public  funds  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building ;  they  may 
vest  the  schools  either  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  private  trustees ;  in  one  case  the 
Board  will  repair  the  school-house,  in  the  other  the  trustees  must  keep  it  in  repair ;  but 
in  either  case  those  interested  in  the  school  may  at  any  time,  if  they  find  the  Board's 
rules  irksome  or  objectionable,  free  the  school  wholly  from  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners by  repaying  to  the  public  the  actual  amount  of  public  building  grants  received. 
It  is  as  though  they  received  a  loan  of  money  without  interest  towards  the  erection  of 
a  school  upon  condition  that  until  the  loan  is  repaid  they  will  cause  the  rules  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  observed  in  the  school. 

In  1867,  the  ''Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the  funds  granted  by  Parlia-  ami  propose  t« 
ment  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland"  approved  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  an"d  Frenchr 
Classics  and  French  into  the  National  schools;  but  their  arrangements  for  the  pecuniary 
encouragement  of  secondary  instruction  have  not  as  yet  been  completed.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  connect  the  proposal,  which  was  understood  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Protestants,  with  the  reforms  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  believed  to  favour.  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  and  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board  are  shown  below.' 

No.  1. — Copy  op  Letter  dated  19th  of  June,  1866,  from  the  Kight  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p.,  Chief  Secretary  Mr.  c.  Furte»- 
for  Ireland,  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  cue,  on  behalf 

"  Irish  Office,  19th  June,  1866.        t/^Gov^!" 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— I  am  desired  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inform  you  that   '"^**'  *"^" 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  had  under  their  careful  consideration  several  important  questions  connected  §^„g  J,  f^f^. 

with  the  operation  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  to  which  they  desire  to  csAi  the  attention  of   ing  teacher;*. 

the  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  certain  alterations  which  they  believe  woidd  produce  great 

public  advantage. 
'^  The  first  point  which  they  request  the  Board  to  consider  is  that  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  model 

schools. 

"  It  was  originally  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  teachers,  that  they  should 

have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model  school,  which  was  accordmgly  opened  in  Dublin  in  1833. 

1  Parliamentary  paper  (1867)  225. 
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1866.         "   '^  ^^^  ^^  Conunissioners  of  Education  having  thus  one  normal  school  only,  and  baying  9'liu:ge  wadincreas- 

r::ii  ing  number  of  teachers  to  train  were  forced  to  adopt  a  very  limited  course  of  instruction,  a  course  which  at  first 

was  spread  over  three  months  only,  and  which  has  never  exceeded   five   months ;  and  notwithstanding  this 

effort  to  extend,  however  imperfectly,  the  influences  of  traLoing  as  widely  as  possible,  it  appears  that  there  are 

still  in  the  National  schools  4,309  untrained  teachers  out  of  a  total  number  of  7,472. 

**  It  is  of  course  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools  assist  in  supplying  compet^it 
teachers.  But  the  number  which  they  are  able  to  send  out  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annnsdly,  while  in  34 
out  of  60  school  districts  into  which  ^e  country  has  been  divided,  no  model  school  has  been  established.  It  i» 
accordingly  ascertained  that  between  the  training  school  in  Dublin  and  the  district  model  schools  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  only  about  400,  whereas  the  number  of  new 
teachers,  principals,  or  assistants  annually  required  is  about  900. 

"  The  Government  view  this  state  of  things  with  much  concern,  and  ai'e  anxious  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  the  present  training  system  ;  but  considering  the  hostility  felt  and  expressed^ 
in  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  State  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  model  and  training  schools,  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  extension  of  such  schools 
iinder  such  exclusive  management.  The  Government  prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and  private  zeal  to 
supply  the  wants  which  exist,  and  they  therefore  propose  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  model  schools  xuider 
local  management. 

"  The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  Government  would  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board: — 

'*  A  model  school  under  local  management,  would  consist  of  two  parts : — 

"  Istt  The  domestic  establishment,  which  should  have  accommodation  for  at  least  fifteen  resident 
pupils,  and  which  should  in  every  respect  be  suitable  to  its  purpose  as  a  part  of  a  training  institution. 

"  2nd. .  The  school-house,  which  shotdd  be  of  a  superior  character,  and  be  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  1 50  pupils. 

"  The  domestic  establishment  should  be  erected  from  funds  derived  from  private  sources. 

"  The  school;house  may  be  built  either  from  private  funds,  as  in  case  of  ordinary  non-vested  National  schools^ 
or  partly  from  private  funds,- and  partly  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  as  in  the  case  of  vested  National  schools. 
In  the  former  instance,  the  school  would  be  called  a  non-vested  model  school ;  in  the  latter  instance,  a  vested 
model  school. 

"  To  the  erection  of  a  vested  model  school-house  the  Commissioners  would  contribute  in  the  same  proportion 
of  expense  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  schools.  The  management  and  general  direction  of  a  vested  model  school 
would  be  vested  in  trustees,  who,  subject  to  the  Board's  approval,  would  appoint  the  teachers,  and  would  have 
the  absolute  power  of  dismissing  them. 

"  The  heads  of  the  school  should  exhibit  qualifications  for  the  proper  training  of  students  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  organization  of  schools. 

"  The  day-school  must  be  open  to  pupils  of  all  denominations,  and  must  be  conducted  exactly  upon  the  principle 
of  an  ore' 'nary  National  school :  a  course  of  study  by  students  in  training  would  be  laid  down  by  the  Board. 
For  each  Htudent  who  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  a  grant  should  be  made  by  the  Board.  The  Govern- 
ment wovld  look  to  the  Board  for  advice  as  to  the  amount  of  such  grant,  and  also  for  the  suggestion  of  all  re- 
gulations ^f  detail  necessary  lo  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  I  have  described. 

'*  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  next  place,  strongly  recommend  a  revision  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  rece|j»  Ion  of  teachers  in  training, in  force  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  providing, 
if  possible,  an  ampler  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  for  a  larger  number  of  teachers.  They  desire 
also  to  observe  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  position  of  students  residing  for  a  considerable 
time  as  boarders  in  a  training  institute  or  model  school  and  that  of  daynscholars  attending  an  ordinary  school  ,^a 
distinction  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  objections  are  often  entertained,  especially  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  against  sending  teachers  or  pupil  teachers  to  an  institution  where  their  domestic  life 
is  not  based,  like  the  family  life  of  a  home,  upon  identity  of  religious  belief. 

"  It  appears  to  the  Government  that  the  double  object  of  meeting  such  objections,  and  of  providing  the 
means  of  retaining  a  larger  number  of  teachers  for  a  longer  period  in  training,  might  to  a  great  extent  be  at- 
tained by  permitting  teachers  or  pupil  teachers,  at  their  own  desire,  or  that  of  the  managers  of  schools  by  wh(»ii 
they  are  sent  up  for.  training  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establishment.  In  such  cases  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers  should  receive  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging,  and  arrangements  could  be  readily  made 
for  their  reception  in  private  boarding-houses  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners.  If  a  precedent  were  needed 
for  such  an  arrangement,  I  find  that  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  training  colleges  there  are  no  official  residences 
for  the  teachers  in  tpaining,  who,  by  means  of  an  allowance  from  the  college,  provide  board  aiMl  lodging  for 
themselves,  ''*'*4iQ 

**  The  Government  are  further  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  stand,  to  a  great  extent,  towards  the  teachers  in  loco  pwrenlis,  and  in  which  large  numbers  of 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  are  drawn  together  without  liiat  local  supervision,  either  lay  or 
clerical,  which  the  pa^tron  or  manager  affords  to  an  ordinary  NationiJ  school,  some  special  provision  ^ould  be 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  inmates,  and  with  this  view  i^y  reocmunend  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  in  connexion  with  the  central  training  and  district  model  schools,  upon  the  following 
conditions : — 

"  The  Commissioners,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  or  other  authority  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belong,  should  appoint  as  chaplains  resident  clergymen  of  each  denomination. 

"lie  chaplain  should  have  control,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  over  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
teachers  in  training  and  pupils  of  his  own  denomination. 

'*  It  would  be  especially  his  duty  to  watch  over  those  teachers  who,  under  the  last  proposal,  should  reside  out 
of  the  official  establishment 

"  The  Commissioners  should  require  his  certificate  as  a  condition  of  granting  or  continuing  their  licence  to  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  his  own  denomination. 

"  He  diould  be  remun^iuted  by  a  capitation  grant  for  the  teachers  in  training  and  the  pupils  belongii^  to  his 
own  Church,  his  total  income  not,  however,  exceeding  some  fixed  amount. 

"  £rery  teacher  of  a  model  school  would,  as  at  present,  be  appointed  by  tiie  Commissioners,  suljeot  to  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  as  to  faith  and  moii&ls  from  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religioua  denomination. . 

'*  Finally,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of 
dr.iwing  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  important  prindple  upon  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
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teachers  of  schools  supported  by  the  State  has  with  such  marked  success  been  recently  regulated  in  England  and        1896. 
Scotland ;  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  State  payments  being  apportioned  bo  the  ascertained  results  of  education.  

**  The  Government  do  not  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  the  general  adoption  of  this  principle  as  an  immediate 
change  in  the  Irish  system.  They  propose  its  early  introduction  in  certain  cases  where  it  might  properly  be 
tried  at  once,  as  in  that  of  the  model  schools,  to  be  followed  by  its  gradual  development,  not  necessarily  in  the 
precise  form  which  it  has  assumed  in  England,  but  with  such  modifications  and  adaptations  as  the  Commissioners, 
profiting  by  English  experience,  yith  their  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  may  recommend.  ' 
I  may  add  that  I  should  hope  that,  as  one  effect  of  the  change,  the  incomes  of  meritorious  teachers  would  thereby 
be  improved. 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  invites  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  proposals  herein 
contained,  and  requests  to  be  favoured  with  their  views  thereon  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I  have,  *kc., 

"(Signed)  C.  S.  Fortescue. 

'^The  Commissionera  of  National  Education." 


"No  2. — Minute  dated  22nd  June,  1866. 

"Present: — Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor;  Hon.  Judge  Longfield;  the  Lord  Chi^  Barcai  (Pigot); 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  JXL. ;  John  Lentaigne>  Esq.  ;  John  O'Hagan,  Esq. ;  James  W.  Murland,  Esq. ;  Pight 
Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

**  Ordered,  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  be  summoned  for  Tuesday  next,  the  26th  inAtant,  at  two  CammitiloiiMi 
o'clock,  to  consider  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  submitting  S?^^^" 
several  important  questions  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  with  a  guggStioiw, 
view  to  the  adoption  of  certain  alterations  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  believe  would  produce  great  public 
advantage." 

"  No.  3. — Minute  dated  26th  June,  1866. 

"Preeent: — ^Rev.  Dr.  Henry;  Hon.  Judge  Longfield;  Rev.  John  Hall;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ;  Laurence 
Waldron,  Esq.  ;  Hon.  Thos.  Preston ;  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald ;  James  W.  Murland,  E^, ;  Right  Hon.  A, 
Macdonnell. 

"  Read  letter  No.  6533/66,  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  requesting  that,  as  his  Parliamentary  duties  prevent 
his  attending,  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter,  and  also  given  an  opportunity  of 
considering  it  before  any  action  is  taken  thereon. 

"Read  the  following  letter,  5456/66,  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

"  (Here  follows  letter,  which  see,  No.  1.) 

"  Ordered,  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  be  summoned  for  Saturday,  the  30th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  consider  tiie  foregoing ;  and  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  be  sent  to  each  Commissioner." 


"  No.  4. — Minute  of  the  30th  June,  1866. 

"  Present : — Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l.  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry;  Right  Hon.  the 
Xiord  Chancellor ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  O'Hagan ;  Rev.  John  Hall  :  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.  ;  Hon,  Thomas 
Preston ;  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  :  James  W.  Murland,  Esq. ;  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

"  Read  letter  No.  5456/66,  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  26th  instant. 

"  Read  also  letter.  No.  5671/66,  from  the  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  approving  of  the  suggestions  contained  in. 
the  Chief  Secretary's  letter,  but  stating  that  he  considers  that  greater  security  than  hitherto  obtained  should  be 
sought,  that  schools  towards  which  building  grants  are  made,  shall  not  be  diverted  to  some  other  purpose. 
Also,  that  each  student  of  a  model  and  training  school  under  lo(»l  management,  who  is  paid  for  by  the  Board, 
ehall  not  only  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  butj  in  addition,  shall  show  that  he  has  gone  through  a  proper 
course  of  training ;  and  that  grants  shall  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  student  remains  a  reasonable  time,  say 
five  years,  in  the  service  of  Uie  Board.  And  further,  that  the  clause  which  requires  every  teacher  of  a  model 
school,  in  order  to  his  appointment,  to  present  a  certificate  from  the  chaplain  of  his  own  denominaUon,  ^ould 
be  limited  to  the  Commissioners  considting  the  chaplain  as  to  the  morals,  &c.,  of  the  teacher. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  considered  the 
proposals  to  which  their  attention  has  been  invited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  without  binding  themselves  and  approro 
to  Ae  adoption  of  any  particular  details,  they  beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals,  and  them; 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  efiect,  keeping  always  in  view 
the  fiindaynental  principles  of  united  secular  education." 


"  (5456/66— B.  0. 30/6/66.) 

"  No.  5.— Copt  of  Letter,  dated  2nd  Jidy,  1866,  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  to 
.  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p..  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

"Office  of  National  Education,  2nd  Jidy,  1866. 

"  SiB,-T-We  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  your 
letter  of  the  19th  ultimo. 

"  We  are*  now  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  have  considered  the  proposals  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  invited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  without  binding  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  details,  they  beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals,  and  their  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect,  keeping  always  in  view  the  fundamental 
principles  of  united  secular  education. 

"We  have,  <fec., 


Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  &cl,  <bc,  &o," 


"  (Signed),  Jambs  Kelly,  t  gecr^tari«i 

William  M'Cebedy,  f  »^«^^^™^- 
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1866. 


but,  upon 
ehange  of 
Qorernmcnt, 
smtpend  notion. 


Subsequently 
ihvy  prepare 
MtimAteA; 


«  No.  6.— MiKUTE  of  the  17th  July,  1866. 
-Rev.  Dr.  Henry ;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ;  John  O'Hagan,  Esq. 


Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  ', 


«  Present  :- 
Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

"  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  whether  any  further  steps  should  at  present  be  taken  by  them  witTi 
reference  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  of  the  9th  June,  addresseil  to  the  Board. 

**  The  Resident  Commissioner  explains  that  he  has  written  to  Loixl  Naas,  apprising  him  that  the  Commission' 
ers  have  received  this  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  and  asking  what  he  would  wish  should 
be  done  in  reference  to  it. 

"  The  Secretary  read  letter,  6267/66,  from  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  stating  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  action 
should  at  present  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  Mr.  Portescue's  letter  of  Uie  19th  Jimc. 

"  Ordered,  That  no  action  be  taken  imtil  Lord  Naas's  answer  shall  have  been  received." 


"No.  7.— Minute  of  13th  November,  1866. 

**  Present : — Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l.  ;  Right  Hon.  M.  Brady ;  James  Gibson,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Judge 
Longfield;  Right  Hon.  Judge  O'Hagan ;  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Lawson,  m.p.  ;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  d.l.  ;  John 
O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.c. ;  J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. ;  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell 

"  The  Resident  Commissioner  brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  preparation 
of  the  estimate  for  1867-8,  and  asks  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  with  relation  to  the  letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P. 
Fortescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  which  was  laid  before  the  Commissioners  on  the  30th  of  June  last 

"  Ordered,  That  provision  be  made  in  the  estimate  for  the  several  matters  proposed  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter, 
with  the  exception  of  payment  by  I'esults,  which  is  to  remain  for  future  consideration." 


"  No.  8.— Minute  of  the  20th  November,  1866. 

"  Present : — Hon.  Judge  Longfield ;  Right  Hon.  Chief  Baron  Pigot ;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  d.l.  ;  John 
O'Hagan,  Esq.,  q.c.  ;  James  W.  Murland,  Esq. ;  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

"  Read  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny  (10,150/66),  placing  on  record  his  dissent  from  nm.lnTig  pro- 
viision  in  the  estimate  for  the  several  matters  pro[)osed  in  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue*s  letter  of  the  1 9th 
June  last  (which  was  taken  into  consideration  by  Board  on  the  13th  instant),  and  stating  his  opinion  that  it  is 
liighly  inexpedient  that  matters  of  so  much  im}X)rtance,  *  not  on  the  programme,'  should  have  been  brought 
forwuxl  and  decided  upon  without  due  notice  having  been  given. 

"  Ordered,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  estimate  for  1867-8 
shall  be  prepared,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  several  matters  suggested  in  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue's  letter 
of  the  19th  June,  be  brought  before  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting;  the  usual  notice  to  be  givea.  on  the 
*  programme.' " 


"  No.  9.— Minute  of  27th  November,  1866. 

"Present : — Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady;  Laiu-ence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l.;  James  Gibson,  Esq. ;  the  Bishop  of 
Deny ;  Hon.  Judge  Longfield ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  O'Hagan ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Pigot) ;  Right  Hon.  J. 
A.  Lawson,  m.p.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall ;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.  ;  Right  Hon,  Judge  Fitzgerald ;  James  W.  Muiiaad, 
Esq. ;  Right  Hon.  A  Macdonnell. 

"  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  an  additional  estimate  shall  be  prepared,  so  an 
to  provide  for  the  several  matters  (excepting  the  jmyraent  by  results)  suggested  in  the  letter  of  the  19th  June, 
1866  (5466/66),  from  the  Right  Hon,  C.  P.  Foi-tescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

"  The  Secretary  reads  the  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  : — 

"  *  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  next  place,  strongly  recommend  a  revision  of  the  arrangements  for  tbo 
reception  of  teachers  in  training,  in  force  in  the  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  providing,  if 
possible,  an  ample  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  for  a  larger  number  of  teachers.' 

"  Ordered,  That  to  defray  the  increased  expense  of  the  Nonnal  Establishment  under  the  new  arrangement 
proposed,  the  sum  of  £3,090  be  applied  for,  which  is  made  up  as  follows ; — 

'*  The  Commissioners  propose  to  extend  the  period  of  training  from  five  months  to  44  weeks,  and  to  increai>e 
the  number  of  teachers  in  training  from  200  to  300,  for  which  purpose  the  present  staff  of  two  professors  at  <£4o0 
a  year  each,  with  two  assistants  at  £300  each,  and  a  lecturer  on  physical  science  at  £360,  must  be  increased  to 


1.  A  professor  of  the  English  course,  including  reading,  grammar,  geography,  &c. 

2.  A  training  master  associated  with  him 

3.  A  professor  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics 

4.  A  training  master 

5.  A  professor  of  the  physical  sciences 

6.  A  training  master 

7.  A  professor  of  method,  discipline,  and  organization 

8.  A  training  master  .... 


£450 
100 
450 
100 
450 
100 
450 
100 

£2,220 


Increase  in  the  foregoing  over  the  sum  at  present  available  (£1,608)  for  the  stafi*  of 

professors,  &a  .....  ...         340 

The  increase  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of  100  additional  teachers  residing  out 

of  the  establishment  for  44  weeks,  at  12«.  6d  a  week  each  .  .2,750 


£3,090 

*'  The  Secretary  next  read  the  following  paragraphs : — 

«  <  The  Government  are  further  of  opinion  that,  consideiing  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  stand,  to  a  great  extent,  towards  the  teachers  in  loco  parentis^  and  in  which  large  number  of 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  are  drawn  together  without  that  local  supervision,  either  lay  or 
clerical,  which  the  patron  or  manager  affords  to  an  ordinary  National  school,  some  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  inmates,  and   with  this  view  they  recommend  the 
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appointment  of  chaplains  in  connexion  with  the  centi*a1  training  and  district  model  schools,  upon  the  following      1866-7. 
conditions: —  

"  *  The  Commissioners,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  or  other  authority  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong,  shoidd  appoint  as  chaplains  resident  clergymen  of  each  denomination. 

**  *  The  chaplain  should  have  control,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  over  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
teachers  in  training  and  pupils  of  his  own  denomination. 

"  *  It  would  be  especially  his  duty  to  watch  over  those  teachers  who,  under  the  last  proposal,  should  reside 
out  of  the  official  establishment. 

"  *  The  Commissioners  should  require  his  certificate  as  a  condition  of  granting  or  continuing  their  licence  to  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  his  own  denomination. 

"  *  He  should  be  remunerated  by  a  capitation  grant  for  the  teachers  in  training  and  the  pupils  belonging  to 
his  own  Church,  his  total  income  not,  however,  exceeding  some  fixed  amount. 

"  *  Every  teacher  of  a  model  school  would,  as  at  present,  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  as  to  faith  and  morals  from  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religious  denomination.' 

"  Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  £5,800  be  asked  for  the  remimeration  of  chaplains,  under  the  arrangement 
recommended  above,  this  sum  being  calculated  at  an  average  per  head  of  10^.  for  each  pupil,  and  £1  for  each 
teacher. 

"  Ordered  further,  that  the  details  as  to  the  appointment  and  powers  of  chaplains  be  hereafter  determined. 

"  Ordered  also,  that  an  adjourned  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  subjects  of  ^Ir.  Fortescue's 
letter,  be  summoned  for  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  at  half-past  three  o'clock." 

"  No.  10.— Minute  of  the  30th  November,  1866. 

"  Present : — Eight  Hon.  M.  Brady  ;  James  Gibson,  Esq. ;  Chief  Baron  Pigot ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall ;  John 
Lentaigne,  Esq. ;  John  0*Hagan,  Esq. ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  Fitzgerald ;  James  W.  Miirland,  Esq. ;  Right  Hon. 
A.  MacdonneU. 

"  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  the  subjects  contained  in  Mr.  Fortescue*s  letter  which  were  not  decided 
on  at  the  Board  of  the  27  th  instant. 

"  Ist.  As  to  whether  provision  shoidd  be  made  in  the  additional  estimate  to  be  sent  forward,  for  the  erection 
of  vested  model  schools  under  local  management ;  and, — 

"  2nd.  Maintenance  of  model  schools  under  local  management  (non-vested). 

**  The  Commissioners  being  divided  in  opinion  on  these  points,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  when  the 
following  members  vote  in  favour  of  provision  being  made  in  the  additional  estimate  for  the  above  : 

"  For — the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ;  Right  Hon.  M.  Brady  ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  Fitzgerald ;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ; 
John  O'Hagan,  Esq.  ;  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

"Against — Rev.  John  Hall,  d.d.  ;  James  Gibson,  Esq.  ;  James  W.  Murland,  Esq. 

"  Ordered,  That  provision  be  made  ki  the  estimate,  £5,000  for  the  former  service,  and  X6,000  for  the  latter. 

"  On  the  subject  of  payment  of  teachers  by  ascertained  results  of  education — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide,  at  present,  for  this  service  imtil  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
been  enabled  to  mature  a  scheme  for  the  purpose. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  estimate  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Grovemment  for  approval." 


"  (5456/66.— Supplemental  Estimate  for  1867-8— B.  O.  30/11/66.) 

"  No.  11. — Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Naas,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  4th  December,  1866. 

"  Office  of  National  Education, 
"4  December,  1866. 

"  My  Lords, — We  are  dii-ected  by  the  Commissionei-s  of  National  Education  to  call  your  lordships*  attention  and  submit 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  dated  the  19th  June,  and  to  the  Board's  them  to  the 
letter,  in  reply,  dated  the  2nd  July,  1866.  ]^^  ^*«"*^"- 

"  The  Commissioners  now  take  leave  to  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  the  shape  of  a  *  supplemental  estimate,'  a  statement  of  the  probable  expense  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
financial  year  1867-8,  for  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  19th  June, 
1866. 

**  Should  the  course  now  proposed  meet  with  His  Excellency's  approval,  the  Commissioners  request  that  the 
estimate  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

"We  have,  &c., 

"  (Signed)         JajJes  Kelly,  )  Secretaries 

William  M'Creedy,  /  ^^**^^'^^- 
"The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas,  Ac,  &c.,  &c." 


"  (22,478). 
"  No.  12. — Copy  of  Letter  from  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  A.  Labcom,  to  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  dated  43  December,  1866. 

•*  Dublin  Castle,  13  December,  1866. 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  who  calls  for 
and  to  state  that  His  Excellency  is  anxious  to  have  laid  before  him  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  meetings  minntca, 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  at  which  the  question  of  the  supplemental  estimate  referred  to  in  your 
commimication  was  discussed. 

"  I  am  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  forward  to  me  copies  of  the  same,  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
present,  and  the  record  of  divisions  (if  any)  which  took  place  in  the  Board  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  am,  &c., 
"  The  Secretaries."  "  (Signed)        Thomas  A.  Larcom. 
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1866-7.  "  (10,877/66.— Enclosure). 

"No.  13. — Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  Major- 
Creneral  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  k.c.b.,  dated  19  December,  1866. 

'*  Office  of  National  Biducation, 
"  19  December,  1866. 

irhich  are  "  SiR, — With,  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  stating  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  anxious  to  have 

furnished.  ]g^^  before  him  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  which  the 

question  of  the  supplemental  estimate  which  accompanied  our  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  was  discussed. 

"  We  have  now  the  honour  to  forward,  for  His   Excellency's    information,    copies   of  the  minutes    of 

proceedings  in  question,  with  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  present,  and  the  record  of  divisions  as  called  for 

by  your  letter.* 


"  We  have,  &c., 


"  (Signed) 


James  Kelly, 
William  M*Creedy, 


V  Secretaries. 


"  Major-Greneral  Sir  T.  A.  Larcom,  k.c.b.^" 


The  Presbyterians  opposed  Mr.  Fortescue's  suggestions,  and  were  answered  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  Keenan,  chief  of  inspection.' 

"  Statement  in  reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p.,  on  the  Crganization  and 

Government  of  Model  Schools,  xkc. 

"The  Elementary  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  a 
letter  dated  19th  June,  1866,  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  This  letter  was  printed  in  return  to  an  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  19th  July,  1866.  It  deals  with  the  Organization  and  Government  of  Training  and 
Model  Schools,  and  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  remunei-ation  of  teachers  of  schools  supported  by  the 
State  ought  to  be  regulated. 

"  The  Commissioners,  in  their  reply,  dated  2  J\ily,  1866,  *  without  binding  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  details,'  *  express  their  general  approval  of  the  proposals  made,  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect.'  The  Assembly's  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  correspondence,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  lay  their  views  before  both 
the  Government  and  tlie  public. 

"  The  first  point  to  which,  in  this  letter,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  called  is  the  training  of 
teachers  in  model  schools.  They  are  reminded  that  *  it  was  originally  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby,  as  a  condition 
of  the  employment  of  teachers,  that  they  shoidd  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model  school,'  but  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  *  there  are  still  in  the  National  schools,'  it  is  stated,  *  4,309  untrained 
teachers  out  of  a  total  of  7,472.'  In  this  statement  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  principal  teachers  and 
assistants.  The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to  have  been  trained.  At  the  end  of  1864  they 
numbered  5,863.  A  few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,  but  the  mass  of  them  are  virtually  in  course  of 
training,  and  many  of  them  would  afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  model  schools.  These  assistants 
numbered,  at  the  same  date,  1,609,  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers,  to  give 
a  fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department. 

**  The  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  *  it  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools 
assist  in  supplying  competent  teachers,  but  the  number  they  are  able  to  send  out  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed 
ninety  annually.*  On  this  point,  the  Committee  observe,  that  if  the  statement  here  made  be  correct,  a  very 
remarkable  change  must  have  passed  over  the  model  schools  since  the  date  of  the  *  explanatory  paper '  of  the 
Commissioners  (6th  February,  1864).  In  that  document,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Commissioners  say,  that  *  to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied 
every  year,  and  of  these  the  district  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130.'  In  1864  these  schools  were  said 
to  furnish  every  year  about  130  new  teachers,  and  the  Committee  believe  that  even  that  statement  greatly 
underrated  their  capacity;  but,  in  1866,  *the  number  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  ninety  annually.'  The 
explanation  of  this  serious  and  sudden  deterioration  of  the  model  schools  is  not  far  to  seek.  Toward  the  close 
of  1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  which  took  effect  early  in  the  following  year,  directing  a 
large  reduction  to  be  made  on  the  staff  of  candidate  teachers  in  all  the  model  schools.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  these  young  persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes 
they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  extinguished.  The  amoxmt  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first- 
class  monitors,  chiefly,  if  not  excHisively,  in  convent  schools,  and  when  this  policy  of  repression,  as  regards 
model  schools,  has  produced  its  natural  and  inevitable  results,  the  authors  of.  it  persuade  the  Government  to 
complain  that  the  model  schools  are  doing,  and  can  do,  comparatively  little  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Commissioners  labour  to  produce  inefficiency  and  incompleteness,  and,  when  they  have  done  so  most  effectually, 
the  Chief  Secretary  is  instructed  to  mourn  over  the  results. 

"  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  it  is  stated  that,  *  between  the  Training  School  in  Dublin  and  the  district 
model  schools  in  the  country,  the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  only  about 
400,  whereas  the  number  of  new  teachers,  principals,  or  assistants  annually  required  is  about  900.'  In  1864, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  *  explanatory  paper,'  just  quoted,  *  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied 
every  year,'  but  here,  in  the  letter  of  the  Government,  they  rise  to  *  about  900.'  And  once  more  new  teachers, 
principals,  and  assistants  are  most  conveniently  grouped  together  to  magnify  the  want,  and  so  to  depreciate  the 
capabilities  of  the  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want. 

"  The  Assembly's  Committee  are  convinced  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School 
could  train  400  teachers  annually,  and  the  district  model  schools  300,  the  whole  number  actually  required. 

"  *  Note. — ^The  enclosure  sent  in  the  foregoing  letter  consisted  of  the  eight  minutes  given  in  this  return  (Nob, 
2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.) 

**  *  Note. — The  supplemental  estimate  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

«  Parliamentary  Papers  (1867),  226,  225. 
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Dr.  Patten,  Head  Inspector,  in  his  report  for  1862,  says,  *  During  1861,  thirty-three  males  and  thirty  females 
left  the  Belfast  Model  School,  prepareii  to  take  charge  of  schools  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers ;  and,  in 
1862,  the  number  was  still  larger,  as  many  as  seventy-six  having  left  for  a  similar  purpose/  This  is  what  one 
model  was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  was  reduced  about  one-third, 
and  what,  then,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  model  schools  of  the  Board  ) 

"  But  the  Crovemment  view  the  state  of  things  as  represented  to  them  *  with  much  concern,'  and  what  do 
they  propose  1  *  In  thirty-four  out  of  sixty  school  districts,  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided,  no  model 
school  has  been  established;'  and  what  more  simple  or  natural  than  that  the  Boaid  should  be  asked  to  proceed 
to  have  model  schools  established  in  some  of  these  districts,  and  thus  larger  provision  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers  ?  If  the  model  school  system  be  a  good  one,  and  the  present  number  of  these  schools  be  insufficient, 
oi^eiv  ought  to  be  erected.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  proposed.  *  Considering  the  hostility  felt  and  expressed 
in  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  State 
management  in  the  case  of  model  and  training  schools,  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  extension  of  such 
schools  under  exclusive  management.'  On  this  statement,  the  Assembly's  Committee  observe,  that  it  has  never 
yet  been  proved  that  the  Koman  Catholic  people  have  any  hostility  to  the  model  schools,  and  the  education 
given  therein.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  till  the  present  hour,  in  the  face  of  very  gi-eat  difficulties,  to 
take  advantage  of  this  education  for  their  children,  and  the  hostility  referred  to  is  manifested  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Church  and  not  the  State  has  a  right  to  the  entire  direction  and  control 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  these  parties  that  tiie  changes 
sought  are  being  made.  Protestants  of  all  denominations  are  satisfied  with  the  present  model  school  system, 
and  desire  its  extension.  It  follows  that  the  plan  now  proposed  can  be  meant  only  for  the  encouragement  of 
oonventual  and  monastic  seminaries. 

"  And  what  is  this  plan  ?  The  Government  *  prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  and  to  encourage  the 
^tablishment  of  mgdel  schools  under  local  management.'  Such  a  model  school,  it  is  said,  should  have  a 
domestic  establishment  with  accommodation  fol*  fiiteen  resident  pupils,  and  a  school-house  capable  of  accom- 
modating at  least  150  pupils,  the  domestic  establishment  to  be  erected  from  funds  derived  from  private  sources, 
and  the  school-house  from  private  funds,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  fix>m  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

"  The  Assembly's  Committee  view  this  proposed  revolution  in  the  model  school  system  with  most  serious 
apprehension.  If  these  proposals  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  the  destruction  of  united  education  in  Ireland. 
Qliose  making  them  may  profess  to  maintain  the  principles  of  imited  education,  but  they  are,  in  reality,  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  subvert  them.  The  changes  sketched  in  this  letter  are  specially  adapted,  not  to  say 
designed,  to  convert  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  training  and  model  schools. 
In  convents  the  domestic  establishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  and  also  the  school-house 
capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils.  And  can  these  convent  schools  ever  become  model  schools  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  ?  '  The  chief  objects  of  model  schools,'  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  in 
their  rules  and  regulations,  '  are  to  promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surroimding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher.'  These 
objects  model  schools  \mder  local  management,  and  especially  convent  schools,  cannot  accomplish.  Their 
teachers  are  exclusively  of  one  denomination.  In  their  very  dress  they  represent  sectaa^ianism  in  its  most 
distinctive  forms.  The  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  alone.  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
alone  could  be  traihed  in  them,  whilst  the  teachers  of  these  schools  themselves  are  neither  trained  nor  classed, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  administration  of  a  mixed  or  non-sectarian  plan  of  education,  it  is  essential  that 
teachers  shoidd  have  a  considerable  course  of  training  in  an  institution  where  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  its 
highest  perfection.  In  the  existing  model  schools,  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  idea  of  united  education  is  in  them  a  pleasing  reality.  Young  teachers  of  diiferent  denominations 
are  for  a  considerable  time  trained  together.  Thus  they  imbibe  principles  of  toleration,  mutual  forbearance,  and 
respect.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a  system  that  the  training  schools  should  be  under  the  Commissioners' 
supervision  and  control.  In  no  other  way  can  that  unity  and  uniformity  in  training  be  maintained  which 
are  essential  to  success.  The  model  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  trained  and  classed  teachers  of  known 
ability  and  tried  excellence,  and  they  are  thus  in  every  respect  preferable  to  schools  \mder  local  management 
as  training  institutions  for  young  candidate  teachers. 

"  In  any  case,  these  *  local  model  schools '  would  spring  up,  not  where  they  are  most  wanted,  but  where 
they  could  most  effectually  damage  existing  institutions.  The  plan  is  virtually  to  set  up  rival  schools,  supported 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  under  exclusive  and  sectarian  management;  and  when  these  would  have  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  present  model  schools,  the  injury  done  to  the  latter  woidd  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
getting  rid  of  them  altogether. 

"  The  next  point  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  is  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the 
an-angements  for  the  reception  of  teachers  in  training  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  be  permitted  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establishment, 
receiving  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging,  and  that  Chaplains  should  be  appointed  in  connexion  with 
the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools. 

"  In  regard  to  the  fonner  of  these  points,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  ask.  Why,  after  the  country  has  been  put 
to  large  expense  in  the  erection  of  a  boarding  establishment,,  it  should  be,' given  up  as  useless  1  Has  any  evil 
been  proved  to  have  arisen  from  united  boarding  and  training  ]  On  the  contrary,  have  not  leading  officials 
from  time  to  time  testified  to  its  eminent  advantages  ?  In  the  report  oil  the  Commissioners  for  last  year  the 
following  statement  occurs  : — *  The  establishments  in  which  the  teachers*  both  male  and  female,  attending  at 
our  training  institution  are  boarded  and  lodged,  continue  to  be  efficientijr  conducted.  The  inmates  have  been 
distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of  their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other,  and  for  the  careful  observance  of  their  religious 
duties.'  Is  the  Government  of  the  country  prepared  to  undo  a  system  working  so  admirably — to  foster 
sectarian  separations  and  animosities,  and  virtually  to  suggest  measures  for  preventing  the  people,  and  especially 
the  youthful  teachers  of  the  people,  from  having  friendly  and  kind  intercourse  with  each  other  1  Any  statesman 
who  imagines  that  he  will  pacify  this  country  by  handing  the  youth  of  it  over  to  be  educated,  and  the  candidate 
teachers  in  it  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  makes,  we  believe,  a 
most  serious  mistake;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  to  board  Roman  Catholic  teachers  *out  of  the  official 
establishment'  just  means  to  board  them  in  convents  and  monasteries,  and  thereby  to  support  these  insti- 
tutions at  the  public  expense. 

"  Reference  is  indeed  made  to  the  'Scotch  Presbyterian  Training  Colleges,  in  which  there  are  no  official 

residences  for  the  teachers  in  training,'  but  these  colleges  are  under  a  denominational  and  not  a  mixed  system  ; 
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and,  in  any  case,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that  institutions  and  arrangements 
well  adapted  to  the  one  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  other.  Besides,  the  supposed  change  will  never 
remedy  the  supposed  evil.  The  parties  objecting  to  united  boarding  and  lodging  will  object  also  to  the  teachers 
going  to  professors  of  other  persuasions  than  their  own,  and  to  their  sitting  on  the  benches  with  Protes- 
tants, just  as  they  object  to  pupils  going  to  model  schools.  In  fact,  the  objection  is  not  against  the  teachers 
living  together  so  much  as  against  their  being  under  professors  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  and  not  by 
themselves. 

"  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  appoint  *  Chaplains  *  for  the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools, 
the  Committee  regard  such  appointment  as  wholly  unnecessary,  as  likely,  if  carried  out,  to  entail  large  expense 
upon  the  State,  and  as  tending  to  the  introduction  of  religious  rivalries  and  animosities.  To  place  the  teachers 
in  private  houses,  and  to  pay  *  Chaplains '  for  them,  would  subject  them  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  weaken 
the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  professors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  preparing  them  for 
the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  Farther,  to  insist,  as  is  proposed, 
that  *  every  teacher  of  a  model  school  must  possess  a  certificate  as  to  faith  and  morals  of  the  chaplain  of  his 
own  religious  denomination,'  is  to  give  such  chaplain  a  veto  on  all  appointments,  which  he  will  take  care  so  to 
exercise  that  none  but  parties  subservient  to  his  ends  shall  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  should  be  of  irreproachable  character,  but  he  must  be  sound  in  the  *  faith,*  and  so  certified,  not  by  a 
clergyman,  but  by  *  the  chaplain  of  his  own  denomination  !'  This  is  a  power  so  liable  to  be  abused,  and  so 
tyrannical,  that  no  man  should  be  intrusted  with  it.  Besides,  the  proposal  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a 
united  non-sectarian  system  of  education,  such  as  Parliament  professes  to  maintain  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice, 
begun  in  model  schools,  must  ultimately  be  extended  to  all  the  National  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  The  Committee  regard,  with  much  concern,  the  proposal  to  change  the  principle  upon  which  the 
remuneration  of  teachers  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  regulated.  It  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure 
teachers  for  National  schools.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated- 
Many  of  the  present  teachers  have  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  securing  a  high  classification,  and  now 
to  turn  round  upon  them  and  to  apportion  their  payments  solely  according  to  the  *  ascertained  results  of 
education '  would  be  unfair,  and  calculated  greatly  to  discourage  a  most  deserving  and  important  class  of 
individuals.  These  *  results  '  have  all  along  been  taken  into  account  by  Inspectors,  but  upon  the  *  class  '  of 
the  teacher  the  amount  of  his  salary  has  mainly  depended.  To  change  this  system  would  be  to  put  the 
untrained  and  unclassed  teacher,  who  has  indolently  declined  the  necessary  study,  on  a  level  with  the  indivi- 
dual of  highest  qualification  and  class.  The  Committee  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  in  endeavouring  to  induce  the  people  to  contribute  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  it  is  mainly,  they  consider,  in  this  direction  an  improvement  should  be  sought.  Of  the  total 
sum  of  £39,135  18«.  2d.  contributed  \mder  the  head  of  *  payments  by  pupils,'  in  National  schools  over  Ireland, 
during  the  past  year,  Ulster  contributed  £16,092  158,  Id.,  and  the  Assembly's  Committee  believe  that  that 
sum  could  and  ought  to  be  largely  increased. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  express  their  decided  conviction  that  if  these  changes,  made  and  threatened 
are  permitted  to  be  carried  out,  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  united  education  in  Ireland  is  inevit- 
able. It  is  the  best  boon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ever  conferred  on  this  country,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  public  will  permit  the  system  to  be  insidiously  subverted  by  those 
who,  at  the  same  time,  profess  to  keep  always  *  in  view  the  fundamental  principles  of  United  Secular 
Education.' 

"  (Signed),  David  Wilson,  d.d., 

"  Moderator  of  General  Assembly  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland." 


"  Memorakbuh  by  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Inspection,  on  a  statement  issued  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the  letter  dated  19  Jime,  1866,  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P. 
FoRTESCUE,  M.P.,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.* 

"  Memorandum. 

"  My  attention  having  been  called  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Elementary  Education  Committee  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  reply  to  the  letter  dated  19  June,  1856,  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  P.  Fortescue,  M.P.,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  found  that  it  contained  a  general  repudiation  of  the 
facts  and  propositions  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter ;  and  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  my  duty  called  me  to  investigate 
the  several  allegations  of  the  Committee,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Board  of  National  Education 
this  memorandum,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  * 

"  I  have  taken  special  care  to  limit  my  comments  to  the  simple  elucidation  of  truth,  and  to  characterise  my 
remarks  by  a  respectful  consideration  for  the  influential  source  from  which  the  document  emanated. 

"  In  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  this  memorandum,  the  Commissioners  may  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence. 

"  With  the  sanction  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  I  caused  a  number  of  the  clerks  to  undertake  the  compi- 
lation of  the  statistics  necessary  for  my  investigation,  and  I  placed  those  clerks  under  the  genei-al  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Daly  (a  Presbyterian j,  and  Mr.  Fitzsimon  (a  Romian  Catholic).  In  the  absence,  for  part  of  the  time,  of 
Mr.  Daly,  through  illness,  I  caused  Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  also  a  Presbyterian,  to  perform  the  check  work  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Daly. 

"  Besides,  I  required  that  the  residt  of  every  individual  clerk's  share  in  the  labour  should  be  checked  by 
another  clerk,  and  I  have  now  deposited  in  the  office  all  the  sheets  of  detail  certified  and  checked  by  the  various 
clerks  engaged  in  the  work. 

"  I  here  take  leave  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  several  clerks  who  took  part  in  the  statistical  work 
referred  to,  especially  as  the  heavy  part  of  it  was  accomplished  after  office  hours,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

■This  is  No.  15  in  Parliamentary  Paper  (1867)  225,  from  which  the  correspondence  and  minutes  of  the 
Board  given  above  have  been  quoted. 
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"  I  should  observe,  that  when  the  statistics  for  the  annual  i*eport  for  any  particular  year,  say,  for  example, 
the  year  1865,  were  in  course  of  preparation,  all  the  documents  of  the  year,  documents  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  to  sundry  other  particulars,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  ordinary  official 
action,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  compiler  of  the  report.  Hence,  an  annual  report  is  given  only  as  the  result  of 
the  information  at  hand  at  the  time  the  report  is  compiled.  But  as  the  statistics  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages  mainly  relate  to  1865  and  previous  years,  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  at  my  command  all  the  documents 
and  aU  the  information  necessary  to  make  my  representations  complete.  Accordingly  the  returns  herein  made 
will  be  fotind  to  differ  slightly  from  the  numbers  published  in  the  annual  reports ;  but  with  regard  to  accuracy,  as 
I  have  already  said,  they  may  be  entirely  relied  upon. 

**In  the  returns  published  in  our  reports,  the  class  of  teachers  called  'junior  literary  assistants,'  has  been 
always  included  under  the  same  head  as  the  work-mistresses.  In  the  returns  from  which  the  summaries  in  this 
memorandum  are  made,  this  class  of  teachers,  309  in  number,  is  properly  embraced  under  the  general  head 
'Assistant.' 

"  The  first  statement  in  the  Committee's  document  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  first  point  to  which,  in  this  letter,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  called,  is  the  training  of  teachers  in  model 
schools.  They  are  reminded  that  *  it  was  originally  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby,  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of 
teachers,  that  they  should  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model  school  ;*  but  now  after  the  lapse  of  35  years, 
'  there  are  still  in  the  National  schools,*  it  is  stated,  *  4,309  untrained  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  7,472.'  In  this  statement 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  principal  teachers  and  assistants.  The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to 
have  been  trained.  At  the  end  of  1864  they  numbered  5,8G3.  A  few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,  but  the  mass 
of  them  are  virtually  in  course  of  training,  and  many  of  them  would  afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  model  schools. 
These  assistants  numbered,  at  the  same  date,  1 ,609,  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers, 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department." 

"  In  this  passage  it  is  objected  that  no  distinction  is  made  when  stating  the  number  of  untrained  teachers, 
between  principal  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  Here  ai-e  the  facts :  on  the  31st  December,  1865,  there 
were  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  National  schools,  3,314  ti-ained  principals,  and  324  trained  assistants,  or  a 
total  of  3,638  trained  teachers ;  and  there  were  similarly  engaged  at  the  same  time,  2,661  untrained  principals, 
and  1,833  untrained  assistants,  or  a  total  of  4,494  untrained  teachei's. 

"  The  return  of  untrained  teachers  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  was  accordingly  no  exaggeration. 

"  But  the  Committee  appear  to  ignore,  almost  entirely,  the  training  of  assistant  teachers ;  and  they  observe  : 
*  The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to  have  been  trained.' 

"  I  have  now  before  me  the  names  of  aJl  the  persons  who  were  ti-ained  in  the  normal  establishment,  Dublin, 
during  the  years  1863,  1864, 1865,  and  1866.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  persons  only,  who,  during  their  period 
of  training,  were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense. 

"  The  professois,  in  those  returns,  describe  the  position  occupied  by  each  person  on  entering  the  training 
establishment,  as  "principal,"  "  assistant,"  <fec.,  &a 

"  In  1863  there  were  325  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  146,  or  45  per  cent,  were  principal  teachers. 

"In  1864,  there  were  306  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  118,  or  38-7  per. cent  were  jprincipal  teachers. 

"  In  1865,  there  were  308  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  135,  or  43*8  per  cent  were  principal  teachers. 

"And  in  1866  there  were  285  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  118,  or  41*4  per  cent  were  principal  teachers. 

"In  brief,  during  those  four  years  there  were  1,223  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  517,  or  42*3  per  cent 
were  principal  teachers.  How  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  '  the  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected 
to  have  been  trained  V 

"  Then,  again,  the  Committee  say,  *  a  few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained ;'  and  *  these  assistants  numbered 
at  the  same  date,  1,609,  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers,  to  give  a  fair  view 
of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department.' 

"I  have  already  shown  that  on  the  31st  December,  1865,  there  were  as  many  as  324  assistants  who  had 
been  trained ;  and  from  the  '  training  lists '  before  me,  I  find  that  during  the  past  foiu:  years,  232  assistants 
were  trained,  or  an  aveitige  of  58  per  annum ;  the  average  per  annum  of  principal  teachers  for  the  same  period 
being  only  129,  although  they  are  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  assistants. 

"  But,  besides  the  232  assistants,  there  were  trained  in  the  normal  establishment  during  the  past  four  years, 
474  persons  (or  118  per  annum)  of  a  still  more  junior  character,  namely,  pupil-teachers,  paid  monitors,  and 
others,  who  in  many  cases  upon  the  expiration  of  their  training,  become  the  recruits  for  the  assistantships,  as 
the  assistants  in  turn  form  the  great  corps  of  recruits  for  the  principalships. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  statement,  *  a  few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,'  is  an  inadequate 
expression  of  the  facts  ;  and  further,  it  is  evident  that  *  to  give  a  fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools 
have  effected'  in  the  department  of  training,  assistants  must  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained 
teachers. 

"  The  importance  of  the  office  of  *  assistant '  is,  I  take  leave  to  say,  under-rated  by  the  Committee.  A  stranger 
to  the  National  system  or  to  the  country,  might  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  manner  in  which  assistants  are 
alluded  to,  in  the  passage  first  quoted,  that  they  are  mere  juveniles  or  pupil-teachers,  or  persons  of  that  class. 

"  <  But  the  mass  of  them,'  the  Committee  say,  '  are  virtually  in  course  of  training,  and  many  of  them  would 
afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  model  schools.' 

"  Whatever  the  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  it  applies  quite  as  truly  and  forcibly  to  the  2,661  untrained 
principal  teachers  as  it  does  to  the  1,833  untrained  assistants ;  for  the  assistant  teachers  must  be  of  the  same 
minimum  age  as  the  principal  teachers,  and  must  pass  the  same  examinattoiu^  identically  for  classification. 

"  And  if  it  be,  as  it  of  course  is,  a  lamentable  circumstance,  that  there  are  2,661  tintrained  principal  teachers 
in  charge  of  National  schools,  numbers  of  whom,  from  the  accidents  of  age,  marriage,  <&c.,  &c.,  are  practically 
ineligible  for  training,  it  is  a  subject  of  much  more  serious  concern  to  find  in  our  schools  1,833  untrained 
assistants,  persons  who  are  rarely  married,  who  are  exactly  of  the  age  and  temper  for  training,  and  who,  if 
n^lected,  may  pass  away  from  the  groove  of  teaching  altogether. 

"  The  next  point  in  the  Committee's  paper  is : — 

"  The  letter  proceeds  to  say,  that  *  it  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools  assist  in 
supplying  competent  teachers ;  but  the  number  they  are  able  to  send  out  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annually.'  On 
this  point  the  Committee  observe,  that  if  the  statement  here  made  be  correct,  a  very  remarkable  change  must  have  passed 
OTer  the  model  schools  since  the  date  of  the  ^  Explanatory  Paper*  of  the  Commissioners  (6th  February,  1864).  In  that 
document,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Commissioners  say,  that  *'  to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of 
teachers,  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  the  district  model  schools  only  fumivh  about 
130.'  In  1864  these  schools  were  said  to  furnish,  every  year,  about  130  new  teachers,  and  the  Committee  believe,  that  even 
that  statement  greatly  underrated  their  capacity,  but,  m  1866,  *  the  number  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annually.^  ^ 
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"When  tlie  explanatory  paper  oi  6th  Februaiy,  1864,  above  referred  to,  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant there  were  about  130  pupil-teachers  in  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
and,  as  the  period  of  service  of  each  pupil-teacher,  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment,  was  one  year,  it  was  then 
correctly  stated  that  the  number  of  such  persons  issuing  from  the  model  schools,  if  each  served  the  stipulated 
time,  was  as  represented,  130. 

"  JBut  it  is  now  found  that,  with  a  view  to  their  better  education,  the  pupil-teachers  as  a  general  rule  are 
retained  for  a  second  year,  the  effect  of  which  practice  is,  of  coarse,  to  reduce  to  nearly  one-half  the  number  of 
pupil-teachers  leaving  the  model  schools  annually. 

"  Ninety,  the  number  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  is,  in  reality,  in  excess  of  the  average  number  that  left 
the  model  schools  annually  diiring  the  past  three  years,  the  average  being  only  76 ;  but  it  was  anticipated  that, 
consequent  upon  the  operation  of  the  Cork  school,  recently  opened,  and  of  the  Enniskillen  school,  soon  to  be 
opened,  the  number  might  reasonably  be  set  down  as  90. 

"  The  Committee  then  say  : — 

*'  The  explanation  of  this  serious  and  sudden  deterioration  of  the  model  schools  is  not  far  to  seek.  Towards  the  close  of 
1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  which  took  effect  early  in  the  following  year,  directing  a  large  reduciion 
to  be  made  on  the  staff  of  candidate  teachers  in  all  the  model  schools.  ThLs  was  accordingly  done,  and  thus  a  large  number 
of  these  young' persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes  they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  ex- 
tinguished. The  amount  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first-class  monitors,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  convent 
schools  ;  and  when  this  policy  of  repression  as  regards  model  schools  has  produced  its  natural  and  inevitable  results,  the 
authors  of  it  persuade  the  Government  to  complain  that  the  model  schools  are  doing,  and  can  do,  comparatively  little  for 
the  training  of  teachers  I  The  Commisioners  labour  to  produce  inefficioncy  and  incompleteness,  and,  when  they  have  done 
so  most  effectually,  the  Chief  Secretary  is  instructed  to  mourn  over  the  results.'* 

"  The  order  referred  to  as  having  been  made  in  1863  was  not  an  order  for  reduction^  it  was  an  order  for  the 
rectification  of  the  teaching  and  monitorial  staff  throughout  the  model  schools  generally.  In  some  model  schools 
it  was  observed  that  there  was  an  excess  of  teaching  power,  or  of  the  monitorial  staff,  whilst  in  other  model 
schools  the  error  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  .  The  effect  of  the  order  upon  aZl  the  model  schools  in  operation 
in  1863  is  as  follows  : — 


A.  I 

Under  the      J 

Head  of       S 

Retrenchment.   I 

B.  ( 

Under  the  ] 
Head  of 

Addition.  ( 

C.  ( 
Result  ] 

of  Retrenchment ' 
and  Addition.     ( 


^Principals, 
I  Assistant  teachers, 
I  Pupil-teachers, 
L  Monitors, 

Principals, 
I  Assistant  teachers 
)  Pupil -teachers, 

Monitors, 

\  Principals, 
)  Assistants, 
\  Pupil -teachers    . 
[  Monitors, 


0 

4 

29 

54 

1 

6 

18 

.        27 

1  added. 

2 

ditto. 

1 1  deducted. 

.        27 

ditto. 

"  As  to  the  statement  of  the  Committee  :  '  And  thus  a  large  number  of  those  young  persons  were  sent  to 
their  homes,  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes  they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  extinguisJied.*  I  have  simply 
to  observe,  that  not  a  single  pupil-teacher  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  sent  to  his  or  her 
home  or  to  any  other  place  consequent  upon  the  order  in  question." 

**  To  test  whether  any  *  of  those  young  persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,'  as  alleged,  I  caused  a  circular  to  be 
recently  issued,  inquiring  as  to  the  facts  in  respect  to  every  model  school  in  the  country,  and  the  replies  of  the 
Inspectors  were  uniformly  of  the  same  tenour,  that  no  such  case  ever  occurred*^ 

"  Not  even  a  little  monitor  was  ever  sent  away,  under  such  circumstances,  from  any  model  school  in  the  country, 
except,  indeed,  from  the  Clonmel  school,  where  the  Inspector,  acting  on  a  misconception  of  his  orders,  to  which 
the  attention  of  his  Head  Inspector,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  the  mistake,  was  soon  afterwards  directed, 
removed  two  children  (monitors)  before  the  expiration  of  their  full  period  of  service.  But,  in  respect  to  this 
solitary  case,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  children  in  question  were  not  sent  away  fix>m  the  model  school  to 
their  homes,  for  they  were  living  at  their  homes,  as  monitors  generally  are,  and  simply  attending  the  model 
school  like  ordinary  day  scholars." 

"  When  a  reduction  of  the  staff  was  to  be  effected,  consequent  upon  the  process  of  rectification  referred  to,  it 
was  accomplished,  not  by  a  removal  of  persons  before  the  expiration  of  their  full  period  of  service,  but  simply 
by  leaving  unfilled  the  vacancies,  a3  from  time  to  time  they  occurred." 

"  Atfter  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  observation  that  *  the  amount  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first- 
class  monitors,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  in  convent  schools.'  needs  but  little  remark." 

"  The  amount  *  thus  saved '  in  the  rectification  of  the  staff  of  all  the  model  schools  was  a  mere  trifle,  about 
£300  a  year ;  and  it  was  applied  to  no  special  purpose,  or  special  service,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Parlia- 
ment wa«  not  invited  by  the  Board  to  vote  it  again." 

"  It  would  be  quite  as  fair  and  logical  to  charge  the  Commissioners  with  applying  this  small  saving  to  the 
increase  of  their  grants  to  the  schools  of  the  town  of  Belfast^  which,  from  XI  1,767  13«.  3rf.,  in  1853,  became 
XI  2,032  11a.  2c?.  in  1865.  Indeed  there  is  something  like  a  coincidence  in  amount  between  the  increase  in  the 
latter  case  and  the  *  saving,'  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  but  no  coincidence  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  items  the  'saving' 
and  the  *  vote  for  the  support  of  the  first-class  monitors,'  the  one  being  X300  and  the  other  £2000." 

"  The  observation  which  I  have  been  examining,  *  The  amount  thus  saved  went  to  tlie  payment  of  first-class 
monitors,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  convent  schools,'  requires  further  notice.  It  implies  that  the  employment 
of  first-class  monitors  is  confined  to  the  convent  schools.  Now,  the  number  of  first  class  monitors  in  the  National 
schools  of  the  country  on  the  31st  December  last  was  122  of  whom  68  were  in  convent  schools,  one  was  in  a 
monastic  school,  and  53  were  in  conmion  National  schools." 

"  On  the  31st  December  1865  there  were  upwards  of  74,000  children  in  the  convent  schools,  and  the  monitor- 
ships  were  the  only  prizes  open  to  those  children  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  convent  schools." 

''  In  the  common  Nationtd  schools  persons  eligible  for  fira t-class  monitorships  often  float  at  onoe  into  the 
great  channel  of  aasistantshi|>s  ;  2,157  prizes,  not  one  of  which,  by  our  rules,  is  obtainable  in  a  convent  school 
by  a  person  who  completes  her  ordinary  monitorship  and  who  desires  to  associate  hw  future  fortunes  and 
labours,  as  a  National  teacher,  with  the  place  of  her  education  and  with  the  nuns  who  have  trained  and  nurtured 
her."  ' 

"  Hence  the  occurrence  of  a  small  majority  of  those  first-class  monitorships  in  the  convent  schools." 
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"  The  Committee  next  say  : — 

•*  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fortescue  it  is  stated  that,  *  between  the  training  school  in  Dublin  and  the  district  model  schools  in 
the  country,  the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  only  about  400,  whcicas  the  number  of 
new  teachers,  principals,  or  assistants  annually  ref|uired  is  about  900.'  In  1864,  accordrng  to  the  statement  of  the  *  Explan- 
atory Paper,*  just  auoted,  *  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied  eyery  year  ;*  but  here,  in  the  letter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  rise  to  *  about  900! '  And  once  more  new  teachers,  principals,  and  assistants  are  most  conveniently  grouped 
together  to  magnify  the  want,  and  so  to  depreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want. 

"The  correctness  of  the  statement  in  the  explanatory  paper  of  February,  1864,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Fortescue's  statement,  appear  to  be  alike  impugned  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

"  It  is  assumed  that  there  were  not  as  many  as  700  new  teachers  want^  in  1864,  or  as  many  as  900  in  1866. 
Advisedly,  the  representations  of  1864  and  1866  were  understatements.  They  were  based  on  averages  of  previous 
yeara  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  number  of  persons  appointed  for  the  first  time  to  teacherships  during 
the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865  :— 

Year.  Principals.  Assistants.  Total 

1863,  .  .    406,  .  .    429,  .  .    835 

1864,  .  .381,  .  .    529,  .  .910 

1865,  .  .    303,  .  .    602,  .  .    995 

Note. — ^The  above  returns  refer  to  persons  who  had  never  before  served  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  or  of  principal 
in  any  National  school  in  Ireland.  Those  returned  as  principals  began  their  professional  career  as  such,  t.e., 
they  had  never  previously  acted  as  assistants. 

"The  average  number  for  the  three  years  preceding  1866,  when  Mr.  Fortescue  announced  the  number  of 
vacancies  to  be  900,  is  thus,  it  appears,  913.  But,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  those  returns  show,  900  is  an  imder- 
statement ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  average  of  the  future  or  expected  vacancies  that  ought  to  have  been  set 
forth,  as  it  was  in  reference  to  such  vacancies  Mr.  Fortescue  was  legislating.  Similarly,  it  would  have  been 
quite  legitimate  for  the  Board,  when  drawing  up  the  statement  of  February,  1864,  to  have  set  down  the  vacancies 
by  an  anticipation  of  what  they  were  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  rather  than  by  an  average  of  what  they  had  been 
a  few  years  previously. 

"  lie  grouping  of  principals  and  assistants  in  the  return  in  no  respect  *  magnifies  the  want,*  as  is  alleged  by  the 
Ck)mmittee.  Whether  as  principals  or  as  assistants,  900  persons  are  required,  annually,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
our  teachers,  and  whether  as  principals  or  as  assistants,  they  must  be  competent /or  their  work, 

"  Nor  does  the  grouping  of  the  assistants  and  the  principals  effect  the  object  attributed  by  the  Committee  to 
Mr.  Fortescue,  t.^.,  *  to  depreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want ; '  for 
principals  and  assistonts,  as  I  have  shown,  alike  avail  themselves  of  *  the  capabilities  of  the  normal  schools '  for 
the  purposes  of  training. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Fortescue  stated  that  the  number  of  new  teachers  required  for  the  National 
schools  amounts  to  900  annually,  the  Assembly's  Committee,  in  the  next  sentence  which  I  quote,  lay  it  down 
that  700  teachers,  *  is  the  whole  number  actually  required,^ 

"  (I  take  leave  here  to  remind  the  Board,  that  in  1864  the  occurrence  of  700  vacancies  was  denied  by  those 
who  opposed  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  at  that  time.) 

"  The  Committee  proceed  to  say : — 

"  The  Assembly's  Committee  are  convinced  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School  could  train 
400  teachers  annually,  and  the  district  model  schools  3c»0 ;  the  whole  number  actually  required.  Dr.  Fatten,  Head 
Inspector,  in  his  report  for  1862,  says,  *  during  1861,  33  males  and  30  females  left  the  Belfast  Model  School,  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  schools  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  ;  and,  in  1862,  the  number  was  still  larorer,  as  many  as  70  having 
left  for  a  similar  purpose.'  This  is  what  one  model  was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and 
monitors  was  reduced  about  one-third^  and  what,  then,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  model  schools  of  the 
Board?" 

**  In  the  preceding  passage  the  Committee  say  that,  *  with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School 
could  train  400  teachers  annually ; '  but  they  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortescue  recommended 
'  suitable  encouragement '  to  be  given  to  the  Dublin  Model  School,  so  that  there  might  be  pix)vided,  as  he  said, 
*  an  ampler  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  for  a  larger  number  of  teachers.^ 

"  In  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  to  produce  candidates  for  teacher- 
ships,  comment  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  part  of  this  memorandum  ;  but  as  regards  the  particular 
case  quoted  above  by  the  Assembly's  Committee,  i.e.,  as  to  what  one  model  school  was  able  to  accomplish,  strict 
inquiry  has  been  instituted,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors  who 
left  that  model  school  and  all  the  other  model  schools  in  the  country,  to  become  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in 
National  schools  during  the  years  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  was  as  follows  :— 

Year. 
Pupil-teachers, 
Paid  monitors, 

Total,        .         .  70  70  71  64  66  67  55 

"  In  reference  to  the  Belfast  case,  which  the  Committee  refer  to  as  an  illustration  of  *  what  one  model  school 
was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and  mmiitors  was  reduced,'  it  is  left  to  be  inferred 
(at  all  events  it  may  be  so  inferred)  that  the  63  prepared  for  teaching  purposes  in  1861  had  all  been  pupil- 
teachers  or  monitors  ;  and  further,  that  they  had  all  become  principal  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  National 
schools.  Now,  the  Committee  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  stated  by  Messrs.  Patten  and  W.  R.  MoUoy,  in  their 
report  for  1861,  page  132,  that  19  of  the  nimiber  had  been  simply  jtw^ptZ*  in  the  school ;  and  that  in  their  Report 
for  1863,  in  which  they  refer  back  to  their  returns  for  1861  and  1862,  they  show  that  they  ooimt  pupils  who 
yr ere  promoted  to  m^e  m(mitoTships B&  dcmon^  the  number  'prepared  for  the  oflBce  of  teacher.'  They  show 
that  of  the  54  *  prepared,'  as  they  express  it,  *  for  the  oflSce  of  teacher*  in  1863,  21  were  mere  pupils  who  became 
fnoniiors  only,  2  were  mere  pupils  who  heGoxne  pupil-teachers  only,  and  11  were  mere  pupils  who  became  teachers  ; 
5  only  were  monitors  who  be«gime  teachers,  and  15  only  were  pupil-teachers  who  became  teachers. 

"  Messrs.  Patten  and  Molloy  pursued  this  system  of  reporting  for  three  years,  i.e.,  for  1861,  1862,  and  1863. 

"  For  1861  they  returned  63  as  the  number  of  teachers  produced ;  but  I  find  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
left  the  school  to  become  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  that  year  was  only  37,  the  remainder  having  been 
mere  pupils  who  became  monitoi-s,  with  the  exception  ot  two  who  became  pupU-teachers. 

"  In  1862  they  returned  76  as  the  number  prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher ;  but  Mr.  W.  il.  Molloy  (who 
conjointly  repoited  with  Dr.  Patten,  lately  Head  Inspector)  shows,  in  a  return  he  has  furnished,  that  he 
included  in  the  76  so  many  as  33  mere  pupils  who  beoime  m^mitors  only,  2  mere  pupils  who  became  pupil- 
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teachers  orJy  ;  18  mere  pupils  who  became  teachers ;  6  monitora  who  were  promoted  to  pupil-teacherships  ;  and 
17  monitors  or  pnpil-teachers  who  left  the  school  to  become  teachers. 

"  I  regret  that  Dr.  Patten  and  Mr.  W.  R.  MoUoy  should  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  a 
child  of  11  or  12  years  of  age  to  a  monitorship  was  the  accession  of  a  teacher  to  the  ranks  of  the  National 
teachers,  or  that  ^e  engagement  of  mere  pupils  for  teacherships  had  any  connexion  with  the  question  of  pre- 
paring persons  for  teacherships  through  tJis  agency  of  the  monitorial  or  pupil-teacher  system  ;  but  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  the  Committee,  when  quoting  the  figures  76  and  63,  should  have  explained  what  Messrs. 
Patten  and  MoUoy,  as  interpreted  in  their  report  for  1863,  intended  those  figures  to  represent. 

"  The  Committee,  further,  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success,  consequent  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  Board,  has  not  been  latterly  experienced  in  the  Belfast  Model  School.  The  following 
return  for  the  year  1866  is  the  best  answer  to  any  such  suggestion : — 

No.  of  pupils  who  became  monitors, 24 

No.  of  ditto  who  became  teachers, 4 

No.  of  monitors  who  became  teachers, 6 

No.  of  pupil-teachers  who  became  teachers, 12 

Total,        .        46 

"  The  last  two  items  are  the  only  jones  which  exhibit  any  success  in  the  production  of  candidate  teachers. on 
any  recognised  or  systematic  course  of  instruction ;  but  as  Messrs.  Patten  and  W.  R.  MoUoy  fallaciously  (on 
what  grounds  I  cannot  understand)  included  for  the  three  years  1861,  1862,  and  1863  the  other  items,  I  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  inserted  those  items  also. 

"  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  : — 

*'  This  is  what  one  model  school  was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  was  reduced 
about  one-third;  and  what  then  might  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  model  schools  of  the  Board?" 

"  When  the  rectification  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  model  schools,  already  described  at  page  11,  was  under 
consideration  in  1863,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  one  person  occupying  some  teaching  position,  as  teacher, 
pupil-teacher,  or  paid  monitor,  for  every  lOi  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  Belfast  Model  School ;  a  state 
of  things  which  was  wholly  indefensible.  The  rectification  which  took  place  left,  I  should  add,  a  very  liberal 
provision  of  teaching  power  ;  it  left  a  teacher,  pupil-teacher,  or  paid  monitor  for  every  14  J  pupils. 

"  The  following  are  the  details  : — 

Staff  in  1 863.  Staff  as  rectified. 

3  Principal  teachers,        .        ,        . The  same. 

22  Assistant  teachers, The  same. 

1  Sin^g  master, The  sama  ' 

1  Drawing  master, The  same. 

1  Work  mistress,      .  '     .         .        .        , The  same. 

1  Navigation  master, The  same. 

27  Pupil-teachers, 23  Pupil-teachers. 

54  Paid  monitors, 27  Paid  monitors. 

*'  The  Committee  then  proceed  to  say  : — 

**  But  the  Government  view  the  state  of  things  as  represented  to  them  *  with  much  concern,'  and  what  do  they  propose  ? 
'In  34  out  of  60  school  districts  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided,  iTo  model  school  has  been  established,'  and  what 
more  simple  and  natural  than  that  the  Board  should  be  asked  to  proceed  to  have  model  schools  established  in  some  of  these 
districts,  and  thus  larger  provision  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  ?  If  the  model  school  system  be  a  good  one,  and  the 
present  number  of  these  schools  be  insufficient,  others  ought  to  be  erected.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  proposed.  *  Con- 
sidering the  hostility  felt  and  expressed  in  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the 
principle  of  exclusive  State  management  in  the  case  of  model  and  traming  schools,  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the 
extension  of  such  schools  under  exclusive  management'  On  this  statement  the  Assembly's  Committee  observe  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  proved  that  the  Roman  Cathohc  people  have  any  hostility  to  the  model  schools,  and  the  education  given 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  till  the  present  hour,  in  the  face  of  very  great  difficulties,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  education  for  their  children  ;  and  the  hostility  referred  to  is  manifested  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  Church,  and  not  the  State,  has  aright  to  the  entire  direction  and  control  of  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  these  parties  that  the  changes  sought  are  being  made.  Protestants  of  aU 
denominations  are  satisfied  with  the  present  model  school  system,  and  desire  its  extension.  It  follows  that  the  plan  now 
proposed  can  be  meant  only  for  the  encouragement  of  conventual  and  monastic  seminaries.' ' 

"  No  generalisation  can  so  accurately  express  the  different  degrees  of  favour  evinced  fh>m  time  to  time  by 
Roman  Catholics  towards  the  district  and  minor  model  schools,  as  a  statement  of  the  attendance  at  those  schoob) 
since  their  £rst  institution. 

"  I  have  therefore  prepared  the  following  table,  from  the  information  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  first  of  the  uniform  returns  referring  to  the  year  1852  : 

**  Table  exhibiting  the  Attendance  and  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  District  and  Minor 

Model  Schools,  from  the  Year  1852. 


Number  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls. 

Year. 

Per-oentage  of 
Catholics. 

Per-oentage  of 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Protestants. 

1862,      . 

9 

1,350 

763 

63-8 

86-2 

1863,      . 

0 

1,259 

770 

62- 

88- 

1864,      . 

10 

1,403 

666 

68- 

32- 

1866,      . 

12 

1,941 

1,008 

65-8 

34-2 

1856,      . 

12 

2,203 

1,052 

67-7 

32-3 

1857,      . 

13 

2,702 

2,027 

571 

42-9 

1868,      . 

13 

2,550 

2,066 

65-3 

44-7 

1869,      . 

14 

2,276 

2,260 

60-2 

49-8 

1860,      . 

16 

2,333 

2,691 

46-4 

63-6 

1861,      . 

19 

2,963 

3,939 

48. 

57- 

1862,      . 

22 

2,830 

4,886 

36*6 

63-4 

1868,      . 

24 

2,569 

6,746 

80-9 

691 

1864,      . 

24 

2,246 

5,904 

27-6 

72-5 

1866,      . 

26 

2,453 

6,438 

27-6 

72-4 

1866,      . 

26 

2,076 

6,499 

24-2 

76-8 
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"  It  may  be  added  that  the  attendance  of  Boman  Catholics  at  some  of  the  model  schools  is  practically  nil. 
That  at  Derry,  where  there  is  a  population  of  12,036  Catholics,  and  at  Sligo,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
9,838  Catholics,  there  are  in  the  model  school  of  the  former  place  only  10  Eoman  Catholics,  whilst  in  the  model 
school  of  Sligo  there  is  not  a  single  Boman  Catholic  in  attendance. 

"  For  the  better  comprehension  of  that  part  of  the  question  relating  to  *  the  hostility  felt  and  expressed  in 
some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Koman  Catholic  community,  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  State  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  model  and  training  schools,'  I  beg  to  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  teachers,  trained  and  untrained,  in  the  National  schools  of  Ii*eland. 

"On  the  31st  December,  1865,  there  were  6,316  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  of  whom  3,599,  or  57  per  cent, 
were  imti-ained;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  1,816  Protestant  teachers,  of  whom  895,  or  49*3  per  cent, 
were  untrained. 

"  Arranged  in  provinces,  the  Catholic  teachers  number : — 


Pbovimce. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

TotaL 

Monster, 

Lemster, 

Connaught, 

Ulster,  .         - 

1,370 
840 
693 
696 

813 
800 
672 
432 

2,183 
1,640 
1,365 
1,128 

*    Totel, 

8,699 

2,717 

6,816 

**  And  similarly  arranged,  the  Protestant  teachers  number : — 


Pbovince. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

TotaL 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Ulster, 

16 

27 

18 

834 

36 

57 

35 

793 

52 

84 

63 

1,627 

Total,         .         . 

895 

921 

1,816 

"  The  preceding  returns  represent  in  provinces  the  number  of  the  trained  and  the  untrained ;  and  in  juxta- 
2X>sition  with  those  returns  I  now  give  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  district  and  minor  model  schools 
of  the  country : — 

Ulster, 14 

Leinster, 5 

Munster, 5 

Connaught, .2 

**  Total,  26  district  and  minor  model  schools. 

**  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  question,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statistical  facts  : — 

"  Boman  Catholics. — There  are  3,732  Koman  Catholicmale  teachers,  of  whom  1,873  or  50  per  cent  are  tittined; 
and  there  are  2,584  Koman  Catholic  female  teachers,  of  whom  only  844  or  32*6  per  cent,  are  trained. 

*^  Established  Church, — ^There  are  304  Established  Church  male  teachers,  of  whom  158  or  52  per  cent,  are 
trained ;  and  there  are  183  Established  Church  female  teachers,  of  whom  97  or  53  per  cent,  are  trained. 

**  Freshyteirians. — ^There  are  742  Presbyterian  male  teachers,  of  whom  459  or  61*8  per  cent,  are  trained ;  and 
there  are  462  Pi*esbyterian  female  teachers,  of  whom  173  or  37*4  per  cent,  are  trained. 

"  Other  Protestants. — ^There  are  67  male  teachers  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  of  whom  24  or  35*8  per 
cent,  are  trained ;  and  there  are  58  female  teachers  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  of  whom  10  or  17*2  per 
cent,  are  trained. 

"  The  Committee  then  ask — 

"  And  what  is  this  plan?  The  Government  *  prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
model  schools  under  local  management.*  Such  a  model  school,  it  is  said,  should  have  a  domestic  establishment  with  accommo- 
dation for  15  resident  pupils,  and  a  school-house  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  150  pupils,  the  domestic  establishment 
to  be  erected  from  funds  derived  from  private  sources,  and  the  school-house  from  private  funds,  or  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

**  The  Assembly's  Committee  view  this  proposed  revolution  in  the  model  school  system  with  some  serious  apprehension. 
If  these  proposals  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  the  destruction  of  united  education,  but  they  are  in  reality  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  subvert  them.  The  changes  sketched  in  this  letter  are  specially  adapted,  not  to  say  designed,  to  convert  the 
schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  training  and  model  schools.  In  convents  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  and  also  the  school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils.  And 
can  these  convent  schools  ever  oecome  model  sdiools  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  *  The  chief  objects  of  model 
schools,^  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  rules  and  regulations,  '  are  to  promote  united  educa- 
tion, to  exhibit  the  most  approved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools,  and  to  train 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher.'  These  objects  model  schools  under  local  management,  and  especially  convent 
schools,  cannot  accomplish.  Their  teachers  are  exclusively  of  one  denomination.  In  tneir  very  dress  they  represent 
sectarianism  in  its  most  distinctive  form.  The  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  alone.  Roman  CaUiolic 
teachers  alone  could  be  trained  in  them,  whilst  the  teachers  of  these  schools  themselves  are  neither  trained  nor  classed, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others.'* 

"  Mr.  ForteHcue  does  not  state  that  the  school-house  may  be  erected  *  in  whole  or  in  part  *  from  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  What  he  does  state  is,  that  it  may  be  built  *  partly  from  private  funds,  and  partly  fi-om  ilie 
Parliamentary  grant.' 

"  Then  it  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  the  changes  sketched  in  the  letter  *  are  specially  adapt* *d« 
not  to  say  designed,  to  convert  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Home  into  training  and 
model  schools.  In  convents  the  domestic  establishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  and  also  the 
school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils. 
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"  No  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  the  Irish  convents  could  say  that  in  conyents  the 
*  domestic  estahlishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described.'  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  in  all  Ireland  only 
one  convent  in  which  the  domestic  establishment  "  stands  recidy"  at  present  for  the  purposes  of  a  training 
institution. 

"Most  of  the  convents,  to  be  sure,  have  the  necessary  school-house  accommodation  for  150  pupils  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  in  1865,  exclusive  of  convent,  model,  evening,  and  workhouse  schools,  132*  school- 
houses,  each  of  which,  either  in  a  single  department  or  in  the  combined  departments  of  boys  and  girls  under 
the  same  roof,  commanded  an  average  attendance  throughout  the  year  of  150  pupils. 

"  And  as  to  the  domestic  establishment,  Mr.  Fortescue's  plan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  exclude  the  use 
of  any  rented  house  capable  of  decently  accommodating  the  minimum  number  of  students. 

"  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  140  convent  schools  are  attended  by  Catholics  only. 

"  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  convent  schools  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  towns  and  places  where 
schools  under  Protestant  management  already  exist,  either  under  the  Board  or  \mder  Protestant  societies — ^in 
towns  and  places  where  Protestant  pupils  have  the  option  of  attending  schools  taught  by  Protestant  teachers. 
But,  last  year,  notwithstanding  those  facts,  74  Protestants  found  in  the  convent  schools  the  opportunities  of  a 
good  secular  education,  without  any  interference  with  their  religious  convictions. 

"  And  further,  I  submit  it  is  not  proper  to  suggest  that  the  principles  of  the  National  system  are  not  as 
honestly,  sa  scrupulously,  and  as  effectively  carried  out  in  those  schools  as  in  any  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment, for  instance,  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  some  of  whose  schools  are  conducted  in  rooms  under 
or  adjacent  to  meeting-houses,  in  nearly  all  of  whose  schools  Presbyterians  are  the  sole  teachers  ;  and  in  127 
of  whose  schools  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  alone,  in  the  year  1865,  Protestant  pupils  only  were  to 
be  foxmd  in  attendance. 

"  Then,  as  regards  the  observation  of  the  Committee,  *  whilst  the  teachers  of  these  (convent)  schools  them- 
selves are  neither  trained  nor  classed,  and  are  therefore  not  competent  to  tmdertake  the  training  of  others.'  " 

"  I  have  simply  to  refer  to  the  fruits  of  those  convent  schools,  as  described  in  the  Inspectors'  Reports,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  18G4.  For  special  evidence  of  the  competency  of  the  nuns 
to  prepare  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher,  I  refer  particularly  to  the  reports  on  the  convent  schools  of  Kin- 
sale,  St.  Finbar's,  Queenstown,  Midleton,  Fermoy,  Doneraile,  Kenmare,  SS.  Mary  and  Munchin,  Kilkenny, 
Thurles,  Carlow,  Athy,  Baggot-street,  King's  Inn-street,  Rahoon,  High-street  (Newry),  &c.,  <kc.  Mr.  Robinson, 
a  Protestant  Inspector,  in  his  report  on  the  St.  Catherine's  convent  National  school,  county  Limerick,  says  : — 

1.  **  ^  I  find  that  the  ladies  are  carefully  examined  at  their  noviciate,  and  that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
teaching  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and  knowledge. 

2.  *•  *  That  during  the  five  years  immediately  after  entering  the  convent,  they  are  actually  taught  in  class  by  the 
mistress  of  novices,  and  obliged  to  examine  each  other,  and  showed  how  to  do  it ;  and — 

8.  "  *  That  they  are  carefully  taught  the  art  of  teaching,  theoretically  and  practically,  being  assisted  in  this  by  a 
very  excellent  manuscript  text-book.'    (Ftde  page  151  of  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  June,  1864.) 

"  An  examination  of  the  volume  of  reports,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  of  the  reports  received  by  the 
Commissioners  since  the  publication  of  that  volume,  will  show  that  the  best  monitors  in  the  country  are  taught 
in  those  convent  schools  ;  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  teachers  in  the  Board's  service  are  produced 
in  them  ;  that  there  are  in  charge  of  those  schools  ladies  who  possess  not  only  the  necessary  scholastic  attain- 
ments, the  necessary  didactic  ability,  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  of  the  National  system,  and  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  the  cultivation  of  human  character  to  distinguish  them  as  accomplished  educationists,  but  who,^ 
besides,  are  so  conversant  with  the  polite  arts,  with  general  literature,  and  with  the  phOosophy  of  method,  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Committee  conclude  that  because  those  ladie-s  are  *  neither  trained 
nor  classed,'  they  '  are  therefore  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others.'  Neither  Lancaster  nor 
Bell,  neither  Pestalozzi  nor  De  La  Salle  was  ever  trained  or  classed ;  yet  each  successfully  undertook  *  the 
training  of  others.'  Of  oiu'  own  professors,  as  of  most  of  our  Inspectors,  the  same  may"  be  said,  they  have 
been  neither  trained  nor  classed  as  teachers  ;  yet  the  Inspectors  undertake  the  *  classification,'  and  the  profes- 
sors botJi  the  *  training '  and  the  *  classification '  of  others. 

"  Then  the  Committee  say  : — 

**  *"  On  the  oth^r  hand,  in  the  administration  of  a  mixed  or  non-sectarian  plan  of  education,  it  is  essential  that  teachers 
should  have  a  considerable  course  of  training  in  an  institution  where  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection. 
In  the  existing  model  schools  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  idea  of  united 
education  is  in  them  a  pleasing  reality.  Young  teachers  of  different  denominations  are  for  a  considerable  time  trained 
together.  Thus  they  imbibe  principles  of  toleration,  mutual  forbearance,  and  respect.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a  system 
that  the  training  schools  should  be  under  the  Commissioners'  supervision  and  control.  In  no  other  way  can  that  unity 
and  uniformity  in  training  be  maintained,  which  are  essential  to  success.  The  model  schools  are  under  the  charge  of 
trained  and  classed  teachers  of  knoTrn  ability  and  tried  excellence,  and  they  are  thus  in  every  respect  preferalne  to 
schools  under  local  management  as  training  institutions  for  young  candidate  teachers.* 

"  In  reference  to  the  preceding  observations  it  needs  only  to  be  observed  that  there  are,  as  I  have  shown, 
4,494  teachers,  2,661  of  whom  have  the  principal  charge  of  schools,  who  are  altogether  imtrained ;  i,e,,  there 
are  66 '3  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country  untrained  ;  and  if  those  teachers,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  them,  cannot  be  induced  to  come  to  Dublin  for  training,  to  an  institution  where  the  *  system  ia 
to  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection,'  it  would  surely  be  desirable  to  find  them  disposed  to  go  to  other  institu- 
tions where  even  though  the  '  system '  might  not  *  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection,*  they  woidd  yet  be 
trained  in  a  course  of  study  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board,  and  be  exercised  daily  in  a  course  of 
tea<ihing.  in  schools  conducted,  as  Mr.  Fortescue  laid  down,  in  every  respect  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
National  system. 

>  Ulster,  38;  Munster,  50;  Leinster,  36;  Connaught,  9.     Total,  132. 
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"  The  following  table  ehowa  the  religious  denominations  of  persons  trained  from  1850  to  1866  inclusive  : — 


Tbab. 

Established 
Charoh. 

Presbyterians. 

Other 

Protestant 

Denominations. 

Total  of 

ProtestanU 

of  all 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1850,      . 

15 

41 

2 

68 

214 

1861,     . 

15 

84 

1 

60 

207 

1852, 

17 

43 

2 

62 

240 

1858, 

18 

32 

3 

53 

228 

1854, 

17 

40 

1 

68 

228 

1855, 

18 

41 

2 

61 

227 

1856, 

33 

47 

2 

82 

221 

1857, 

25 

51 

1 

77 

211 

1858, 

17 

34 

2 

63 

207 

1859, 

17 

34 

51 

206 

1860, 

23 

40 

- 

63 

190 

1861, 

21 

60 

1 

82 

237 

1862,      , 

44 

69 

4 

107 

212 

1863, 

62 

93 

7 

162 

159 

1864, 

71 

84 

13 

168 

138 

1865, 

59 

77 

7 

143 

165 

1866,      . 

61 

75 

12 

148 

137 

NoTB. — It  Is  to  be  observed  that  some  who  are  returned  in  the  above  table  as  trained  during  the  past  few  years, 
had  been  prerionsly  trained  and  included  in  the  returns  of  former  years. 

"  The  Committee  then  add  : — 

'*  In  any  case,  these  ^  local  model  schools  *  would  spring  up,  not  where  they  are  most  wanted,  but  where  they  could 
most  effectually  damage  existing  institutions.  The  plan  is  virtually  to  set  up  rival  schools,  supported  out  of  the  pubUc 
funds,  and  under  exclusive  and  sectarian  management ;  and  when  these  would  have  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  present 
model  schools,  the  injury  done  to  the  latter  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for  getting  rid  of  them  altogether." 

*'  It  is  submitted  that  the  preceding  statement  is  a  mere  speculation. 

"  The  Committee  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  analogous  case  in  view  to  enable  them  to  come  to  such  a 
eonclusion ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no  model  school  for  the  training  or  preparation  of  teachers  has  ever  been 
•established  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  Board's  model  schools ;  and  the  non-model  schools  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  greatest  producers  of  teachers,  such  as  those  in  Doneraile,  Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Midleton,  <kc.,  are 
situated  in  towns  where  model  schools  do  not  exist. 

"Even  the  Kenmare  convent  school,  opened  so  recently  as  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  and  which  is  far 
away  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Kerry,  has  already  sent  forth,  through  its  monitorships,  12  competent,  indeed 
accomplished,  teachei*s,  to  do  service  in  National  schools  :  a  number  exactly  equal  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
female  teachers  that  issued  from  the  monitorships  of  the  model  schools  of  Londonderry,  Omagh,  Newtown- 
Stewart,  Newtownards,  Lurgan,  81igo,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Enniscorthy,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  all 
of  them  taken  together,  diuing  the  last  seven  years. 

"  That  which  is  called  the  ^policy  of  rep)'€8»ion  as  regards  model  scJiools,*  is  refen*ed  for  its  origin,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1863  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  11  of  the 
12  model  schools  just  named  were  in  full  operation  before  that  time. 

"  Then  the  Committee  go  on  to  remark  : — 

"  '  The  next  point  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary*  is  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  tcachci's  in  training  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  and 
pupil'teachers  be  permitted  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establishment,  receiving  an  allowance  in  lieu  of 
board  and  lodging,  and  that  chaplains  should  be  appointed  in  connexion  with  the  central  training  and  district  model 
schools. 

**  *  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  ask,  Why,  after  the  country  has  been  put  to  large 
expense  in  the  erection  of  a  boarding  establishment,  it  should  be  given  up  as  useless  ?  Has  any  evil  been  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  united  boarding  and  training?  On  the  contrar}',  have  not  leading  officials  from  fime  to  time  testified  to 
its  eminent  advantages?  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  last  year  the  following  statement  occurs : — "The 
establishments  in  which  the  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  attending  at  our  training  institutions  are  boarded  and  lodged, 
eontinue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have  been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness 
of  their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other,  and 
for  the  caieful  observance  of  their  religious  duties."  Is  the  Government  of  the  country  prepared  to  undo  a  system 
working  so  admirably,  to  foster  sectarian  separations  and  animosities,  and  virtually  to  suggest  measures  for  preventing 
the  people,  and  especially  the  youthful  teachers  of  the  people,  from  having  friendly  and  kind  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 
Any  statesman  who  imagines  that  he  will  pacify  this  coimtrj-  by  handing  the  youth  of  it  over  to  be  educated,  and  the 
candidate  teachers  in  it  to  be  boarded  ana  lodged  by  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  makes,  we  believe,  a 
inost  serious  mistake ;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  to  board  Roman  Catholic  teachers  **  out  of  the  official  establishment**  just 
means  to  board  them  in  convents  and  monasteries,  and  thereby  to  support  these  institutions  at  the  public  expenses.*  ** 

"  In  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  passage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  it  forms  no  par* 
of  Mr.  Fortescue's  scheme,  and  that  it  never  was  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  to  abandon  the  '  boarding 
establishments'  as  useless. 

"  It  cannot,  however,  be  aflBirmed  that  the  system  now  works  *  admirably ;'  for  the  Commissioners  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  ofiered  free  places  in  the  training  estabHshment  to  the  Catholic  managers  of 
hundreds  of  National  schools  for  their  teachers ;  and  in  most  cases  those  managers  have  declined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  offered  to  them. 

"  Why  the  Committee,  in  the  preceding  statement,  as  in  so  many  other  statements,  conclude  that  the  direct 
object  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  scheme  is  to  foster  convents  and  monasteries,  and  support  them  at  the  public 
expense,  I  cannot,  I  am  bound  to  say,  conjecture. 

"  The  Committee,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  statement  I  have  last  quoted,  then  observe  : — 

*^  ^  Reference  is,  indeed,  made  to  the  "  Scotch  Presbytman  Tndning  Collies,  in  which  there  are  no  official  residenees 
for  the  teachers  in  training,**  but  these  colleges  are  under  a  doiominational  and  not  a  mixed  system ;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
eircumftances  of  the  two  ootmtiies  are  so  different  that  institutions  and  arrangements  well  adapted  to  the  one  may  be 
entirdy  onsoitable  for  the  other.  Besides,  the  proposed  change  will  never  remedy  the  suprosed  evil.  The  parties 
objecUng  to  united  boarding  and  lodging  will  object  also  to  the  teachers  goinff  to  professors  of  other  persuasions  than 
their  own,  and  to  their  sitting  on  the  benches  with  Protestants,  just  as  they  object  to  pu^  going  to  model  schods.  In 
fact,  the  objection  is  not  against  the  teachers  Eving  together  so  much  as  against  th^  being  under  professors  appointed 
by  the  Commissionen  and  not  by  themsehresw* " 

I.  2D  2 
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"  Ab  regards  the  above  paragraph,  and  in  connexion  with  that  preceding  it,  I  may  remark  that  residence  in 
an  official  establishment,  even  in  the  existing  model  schools  throughout  the  country,  has  never  in  the  case  of 
female  pupil-teachers  been  required,  and  has  in  no  single  instance  been  practised.  No  imsatisfactory  results 
has  ever  been  known  to  flow  from  the  system  pursued  in  respect  to  female  pupil-teachers  ;  no  complaint  ha» 
ever  been  made  that  any  of  those  pupil-teachers  failed,  when  placed  in  charge  of  schools,  to  evince  a  thoroughly 
earnest  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  their  duties  as  National  teachers. 

"  Besides,  in  all  the  minor  model  schools,  even  the  male  pupil-teachers  are  extems,  living  where  they  choose, 
provided  only  the  place  of  residence  be  regarded  by  the  Inspector  as  decent,  and  as  safe  in  respect  to  health 
and  morals. 

"  Then,  again,  it  is  overlooked  by  the  Committee,  that  in  the  Central  Training  Establishment  itself  there  is 
an  *  Extern  Department,*  and  that  in  it  there  always  has  been  such  a  department,  composed  of  persons  who 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  of  others  who  fail,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  secure  free  places  in  the 
*  Intern  Establishment.' 

"  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  part  of  the  case,  that  oi-iginally,  and  for  many  years,  the  Commissioners,, 
acting  on  the  Scottish  principle  (their  training  school  at  the  time  being  directed  by  a  distinguished  Scotch 
educationist),  had  no  resident  students  whatsoever  ;  all  the  training  students  being  extems. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  intern  sjrstem  is  mainly  a  question  of  economy ;  as  in  respect  to 
education  or  training  it  means  but  very  little ;  for  the  professors  lecture  or  teadi  only  during  the  common 
school  hours,  and  before  or  after  those  hours  the  teachers  in  training  ai-e  mere  students ;  such  as  they  would  or 
might  be  in  any  other  boarding  or  private  establishment  in  the  city. 

"  The  Conunittee  next  say : — 

"  *  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  apy/oint  *  chaplains '  for  the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools,  the 
Committee  regard  such  appointment  as  wholly  unnecessary,  as  likelj^,  if  carried  out,  to  entail  large  expense  upon  the  State, 
and  as  tending  to  the  introduction  of  religious  rivalries  and  animosities.  To  place  the  teachers  in  private  houses,  and  to 
pay  *  chaplains*  for  them,  would  subject  them  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  weaken  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  professors,  who  arc  supposed  to  be  preparing  them  for  the  public  service,  ana  not  for  the  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  domination.  Farther,  to  insist,  as  is  proposed,  that  *  every  teacher  of  a  model  school  must  possess  a  c^tificate 
as  to  faith  and  morals  of  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religious  denomination/  is  to  fjivesuch  chaplain  a  veto  on  all  appointments, 
which  he  will  take  care  so  to  exercise  that  none  but  parties  subservient  to  his  ends  shall  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  should  be  of  irreproachable  character,  but  he  must  be  sound  in  the  *  faith«*  and  so  certified,  not  by 
a  clergyman,  but  by  *  the  chaplain  of  his  own  denomination!*  This  is  a  power  so  liable  to  be  abused  and  so  t>Tannical, 
that  no  man  should  be  intrusted  with  it.  Besides,  the  proposal  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  united  non-sectarian  system  of 
education,  such  as  Parliament  professes  to  maintain  in  I  reland,  and  the  practice  begun  in  model  schools  must  ultimately  be 
extended  to  all  the  National  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.' 

"  In  reference  to  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  to  be  observed  : — 

**  (1.)  That  the  question  of  paying  the  chaplains  of  model  schools  was  firiit  mooted  twenty  years  ago. 

"  (2.)  That  the  existing  system  of  unpaid  chaplains  is  an  utter  failure,  there  being  but  one  model 
school  in  the  coxmtry,  the  Bailieboro*  Model  School,  county  Cavan,  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
attends  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  pupils  or  pupil-teachers. 

"  (3.)  The  objection  to  the  condition,  that  every  teacher  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  possession 
of  a  *  certificate  as  to  his  faith  and  morals  fix>m  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religious  denomination '  should  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  provision  for  appointing  teachers  to  ordinary  National  schools.  In 
these  schools  the  loca,l  patrons  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  they  have  the  absolute  right  of  the  dismissal  of  the  teachers  (Rule  Part  1,  sec.  6,  par.  12). 

"  Now,  the  salaries  of  model  school  teachers,  like  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools, 
consist  mainly  of  t%\  o  parts  :  (1),  that  derived  from  the  public  funds ;  and  (2),  that  derived  from  the  fees  of 
the  pupils. 

"  The  teachers  of  model  schools  have,  accordingly,  a  local  as  well  as  a  central  interest  in  their  position,  as 
have 'the  teachers  of  common  National  schools. 

''  But  the  model  school  teachers  receive  a  local  aid  very  much  greater  in  amount  than  that  received  on  the 
average  by  teachers  of  common  schools  ;  a  circumstance  which  binds  the  model  school  teachers  with  all  the  more 
force  and  interest  to  %>cal  influences, 

"  A  model  school  teacher,  therefore,  should  not  be  altogether  independent  of  some  local  control,  just  as  a 
common  school  teacher,  in  turn,  is  not  independent  of  a  central  control. 

"  The  teacher  of  the  common  school  is  appointed  subject  to  the  satisfEiction  of  the  manager  as  to  '  fSedt^  and 
morals,'  and  any  other  condition  (not  inconsistent  with  the  Board's  rules)  the  manager  may  choose  to  impose. 
This  unqualified  exercise  of  the  manager's  authority  relates  to  nearly  8,000  teachers.' 

"  In  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  which  there  are  190  teachers,  76  only  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  this  local  power  represented  in  the  chaplain  is  to  be  exercised,  not  to  the  life-and-death  degree  enjoyed 
by  the  managers  of  the  8,000  teachers  of  common  National  schools,  but  simply  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fortescue,  as  to  the  attestation  which  every  honest  teacher  is  prepared  for,  that  ih  the  profession  of  his  faith 
he  is  sincere,  and  that  in  his  morals  he  is  pure. 

"  I  may  add,  that  the  Commissioners  have  required  that  every  teacher  presenting  himself  for  training  should 
possess  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
certificate  of  character  from  a  clergyman,  imder  such  circumstances,  applies  of  course  to  the  '  faith  and  morals' 
of  the  teacher ;  for  it  is  presimied  that  a  clergyman,  when  giving  a  certificate  in  his  clerical  capacity  to  a 
tea>cher,  gives  it  in  no  other  sense. 

"  Then  the  Committee  observe  : — 

*•'  ^  The  Committee  re^d  with  much  concern  the  proposal  to  change  the  principle  upon  which  the  remuneration  of 
teachers  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  regulated.  It  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure  teachers  for  National 
schools ;  this  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated.  Many  of  the  present  teachers  have 
expended  much  time  and  labour  in  securing  a  high  classification,  and  to  turn  round  upon  them  and  to  apportion  their 
payments  solely  according  to  the  ^  ascertained  results  of  education  *  would  be  unfair,  and  calculated  greatly  to  discourage 
a  most  deserving  and  important  class  of  individuals.  These  *  results'  have  all  along  been  taken  into  account  by  Inspectors, 
but  upon  the  class  of  the  teacher  the  amount  of  liis  salary  has  mainly  depended.  To  change  this  system  would  be  to  put 
the  untrained  and  unclassed  teacher,  who  has  indolently  declined  the  neccisary  study,  on  a  level  with  the  individual  of 
highest  qualification  and  class.  The  Committee  would  gUdlv  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  the  Commissionen  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  people  to  contribute  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  is  mainly,  they 
consider,  in  this  direction  an  improvement  should  be  sought.  Of  the  total  sum  of  £39,135  XSs.^d,  contributed  under  the 
head  of  *  payment  by  pupils*  in  National  schools  over  Ii^land  during  the  past  year,  Ulster  contributed  £16,092  15^.  id., 
and  the  Assembly's  Committee  believe  that  that  sum  could  and  ought  to  be  largely  increased.' 
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•*  The  figures  quoted  by  the  Committee  are  incomplete.     If  they  make  inquiry  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers,         

they  will  find  tiiat  each  principal  teacher  in  Munster,  owing  to  the  larger  attendance  at  Munster  schools, 
receiTes,  on  the  average,  a  higher  amount  of  fees  than  the  teacher  of  an  Ulster  schooL 

**  On  the  objection  of  the  Committee  to  payment  by  *  results/  it  would  at  present  be  premature  to  make  any 
detailed  observations,  as  preparatoiy  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  a  series  of  most  important  statistical 
investigations  has  been  undertaken ;  and  untU  the  issue  of  those  statistical  investigations,  as  well  as  a  full 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  England,  is  before  the  Board,  and  a  code  of  r^ulations  laid  down, 
it  woidd  be  simply  out  of  all  propriety  and  reason  to  discuss  the  question. 

<^  The  Committee,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  have  not  quoted  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mr.  Fortescue*8 
letter  on  this  subject ;  Mr.  Fortescue  said,  '  I  may  add,  that  I  should  hope  that,  as  one  effect  of  the  change,  the 
incomes  of  meritorious  teachers  would  be  thereby  improved.' 

"  The  Committee  conclude  as  follows  : — 

**  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  express  their  decided  conviction  that  if  these  chants,  made  and^  threatened,  are 
permitted  to  be  carried  out,  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  united  education  in  Ireland  is  inevitable.  It  is  the 
best  boon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ever  conferred  on  this  country,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  neither  Pariiament 
nor  the  public  will  permit  the  system  to  be  insidiously  subverted  by  those  who  profess  to  keep  always  *  in  view  the 
fundamental  principles  of  united  secular  education.*  '* 

"  Upon  this  passage  I  have,  obviously,  no  occasion  to  make  any  observation. 

"  Finally,  I  should  remark  that  I  have  now  given  every  line  in  the  Committee's  statement,  excepting  the  few 
introductory  sentences  in  which  the  Committee  announce  that  *  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  lay  their 
views  before  both  the  Govemmeift  and  the  public* 

"(Signed)  P.  J.  Keenan, 

"  31  January,  1867."  Chief  of  Inspection. 

During  the  years  subsequent  to  1861  the  history  of  the  Board  is  to  be  found  in  the 
parliamentary  papers,  of  which  so  much  use  has  been  made,  rather  than  in  the  Oonmiis- 
siofiers'  reports.     The  Thirty-fourth  Report,  dated   12th  May,  1868,  shows  the  point  thirty 


which  the  operations  of  the  Board  have  reached. 


FOCBTH  Rk- 
I'ORT  (1867), 


No.  of  ichoolf 

No.  of  children 

inoperfttion. 

on  the  rolls. 

5,496 

806,510 

5,632 

804,000 

5,830 

803,364 

6,010 

812,527 

6,163 

840,569 

No.  and  date 
of  Eeport. 

No.  31,  Dec.  31,  1864, 
No.  32,  do.  1865, 
No.  33,  do.  1866, 
No.  34,   do.   1867, 


No.  of  schools 
in  operation. 

6,263  . 

6,372  . 

6,453  . 

6,520  . 


No.  of  children 
on  the  rolls. 

870,401 

922,084 

.  910,819 

913,198 


No.  and  date 
of  Beport. 

No.  26,  Dec.  31,  1859, 
No.  27,  do.  1860, 
No.  28,  do.  1861, 
No.  29,  do.  1862, 
No.  30,   do.   1863, 

"  The  following  summary  exHbits  the  total  number  of  National  schools  in  each  province  on  the  31st  December, 
1867,  distinguishing  those  schools  which  were  in  operation,  those  to  which  building  grants  had  been  promised, 
and  those  upon  the  suspended  list : — 

Summary. 

Pbovinccs. 


shows  progress, 


Schools  in  operation  list  on  31st  December,  1867, 
Schools  to  which  there  are  outstanding  building  grants, 
Suspended, 


3l8t 


Ulster. 

2,406 
16 
26 


Munster. 

1,592 
78 
19 


Leinster. 

1,480 

8 

17 


Connanght. 

1,042 

23 

9 


Total. 

6,520 

125 

71 


Total  number  of  schools  in  connexion  on  the 

December,  1867, 2,448         1,689         1,505         1,074  6,716 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  operation  schools  according  to  the  several  provinces,  with  the  distribution 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  averages  for  each  school.  ^^  achools^ 


PBOynrczs. 


No.  of  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  Decern* 
ber,  1867, 

Total  No.  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1867,     .         •        .         . 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year  ending  31st 
December,  1867, 


Ulster. 

2,406 
321,415 
106,470 


Munster. 

1,592 
241,023 


Leinster. 

1,480 
202,038 
73,103 


Total. 


Connaught. 

1,042   6,520 
148,722  913,198 
45,683  321,683 


Average 
per  school. 


1400 
49-3 


96,427 

Of  912,745  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1867,  there  are  said  to  be — 

66,146  or    7-25  per  cent.  Established  ChurcL 
737,267  or  80-77       „  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

102,768  or  1 1  -25       „  Presbyterians. 

6,564  or    0  73       „  Other  persuasions 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a  per-centage  ot 
mixed  attendance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  for  the  years  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867 

1868.       1864.       1865.       1866.       1867 

Ulster,         .        .        .        .        81-6  809  81-6  83-3  83-9 

Munster,      ....         32*8  320  33-1  376  405 

Leinster,      .... 
Connaught,  .... 


(lenominations- 
of  pupils, 


mixed  schools, 


40-8 

40-4 

41-6 

47-6 

480 

45  1 

45  0 

44-5 

481 

50-5 

Total,        .        54-6  54-1  54-7  58-4  59-8 

'*  The  Roman  Catholics  throughout  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland  avail  themselves  of  the  National  schools.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only  that  Protestants  generally  are  of  that  class  in  society  for  which 
National  schools  are  intended.  73*2  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  is  in  Ulster.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  Protestants  are  a  very  small  section  of  the  population,  and  somewhat  rarely  of  that  class 
in  society  which  frequents  National  schools.     In  Ulster,  too,  the  population  is  pretty  equally  mixed — 50'5^r 
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defends  the 
Board's  rulea, 


claMifies 
pupila, 


cent,  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  49*5  per  cent,  being  Protestant  As  a  test,  therefore,  of  the  aooeptability  of 
the  National  school  sjBtem  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  also  of  their  willingness  or  readiness  to  attend  National 
schools  of  a  mixed  description,  the  province  of  Ulster  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  In  this  province  we 
find  that  156,841  or  89 '3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestant  pupils  of  National  schools  in  the  country  are  in  att^id- 
anoe ;  and  again  that  of  the  156,841  no  less  than  139,269,  or  88-8  per  cent.,  are  in  attendance  at  schodb  fre- 
quented by  Roman  Catholics.  Considering  that  there  are  several  places  in  Ulster  where  the  population  is 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  where,  therefore,  a  mixed  attendance  at  a  National  school  is  physically  impossible^ 
these  results  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  frequent  mixed  schools. 

'^  The  general  acceptability  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike  of  the  National  system  may  be  g/BAheired 
from  the  fact  that  in  Ulster  50*5  per  cent,  of  the  popidation  are  Roman  Catholics,  whilst  51*2  per  cent,  of  the 
National  school  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  49*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  whilst  48*8 
per  cent,  of  the  National  school  pupils  are  Protestants. 

'^  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  extent  of  mixed  education  that  prevails  in  National  schools. 
"  In  considering  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  mixed  education  which  prevails  in  National  schools,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measure  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  the  ratio  in  which  the  minority,  the 
Protestants,  is  found  in  association  with  the  majority,  the  RK>man  Catholics.  When  none  of  the  minority  mix 
with  the  majority  there  is  no  mixed  education.  When  the  whole  of  the  minority  mix  with  the  majority  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mixed  education.  The  minority,  the  Protestant  pupils,  numbered  for  the 
year  1867,  175,478.  The  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  the  majority,  for  the  same  year  numbered  737,267.  The 
maximum  of  mixed  education  would  prevail  if  the  whole  of  the  175,478  Protestant  pupils  were  in  attendance 
in  schools  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics.  This  maximum,  however,  is  unattainable,  for  there  are  some  places 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  where  Protestants  constitute  the  whole  population,  and  where  mixture  with  Roman 
Catholics  is  accordingly  impossible. 

**  But,  of  the  175,478  Protestant  pupils  in  National  schools,  155,343,  or  88*5  per  cent,  are  in  attendance  in 
mixed  schools. 

'^  K  100,  therefore,  represents  the  maximum  which  might  possibly  prevail,  88*5  is  the  measure  of  the  extent 
of  mixed  education  which  actually  does  prevail. 

"  Few  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  our  leading  rule,  which  entirely  protects  the  pupils  of  National 
schools  from  flie  possibility  of  proselytism,  in  the  3,821  mixed  schools  to  which  we  have  been  adverting;  but 
the  importance  of  the  same  rule  in  the  operation  of  the  2,565  unmixed  schools  may  not  to  some  persons  bo 
quite  so  apparent,  and  we  shall  therefore  very  briefly  proceed  to  illustrate  it 

"  In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  927  unmixed  schools,  of  which  13  only  are  under  Protestant  teachers  ; 
and  in  the  same  province  there  are  only  37  other  schools  in  which  a  Protestant  teacher,  principal  or  assistant, 
is  to  be  met  wilii.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  the  Protestants,  scattered  as  they  are  in  small  numbers 
throughout  the  province,  under  the  circumstances  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  attending,  with  a  safe 
conscience  and  an  equal  right,  the  914  unmixed  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  because  it  meets 
the  views  of  some  people  to  ignore  the  rule  which  renders  it  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  a  child? 

"  Then,  if  the  ride  were  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  case  of  mixed  schools  only,  a  temptation  would  be  presented 
to  persons  in  favour  of  unmixed  schools  to  deter  or  disgust  the  minority  from  continuing  to  attend  their  schools. 
In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  595  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  2,242 
Protestants,  or  an  average  of  only  3*7  to  each  school,  are  in  attendance;  just  as  in  Ulster  there  are  24,901 
Roman  Catholics  attending  953  schools,  or  an  average  of  26*1  to  each  school,  which  are  exclusively  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers.  And  the  conductors  of  these  schools,  in  Munster  and  Ulster  alike,  are  at  present  bound 
to  receive,  to  nurture  and  to  protect  these  small  minorities  that  resort  to  them. 

"  Finally,  the  existence  of  the  protective  rule  in  all  schools,  mixed  or  unmixed,  establishes  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  select  for  the  place  of  education  of  his  child  the  school  which  is  most  convenient,  or  the  school  which 
has  the  best  master  in  it,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  to  whatever  school  he  sends  him  he  is  secure  from  all 
assault  upon  his  conscience. 

"  Those  who  wish  that  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  giving  religious  instruction,  or  that  no  protective  rule 
should  exist  in  unmixed  schools,  must  admit  that  under  such  a  system,  a  school,  which  at  any  time  became  an 
unmixed  school,  could  never  afterwards  receive  any  pupils  of  a  different  religious  persuasion.  It  would.be  considered 
an  unreasonable  thing  to  require  the  habits  and  the  organization  of  a  school  to  be  altered  to  accommodate  two 
or  three  pupils,  who,  after  deranging  the  entire  school  by  a  few  days'  attendance,  may  shortly  afterwards  leave 
it  to  attend  some  other  school.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  such  unwelcome  pupils  would  be  treated  as 
intruders,  and  strong  measures  adopted  to  force  them  to  stay  away. 

"  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  protective  rules  cannot  be  enforced  at  all  unless  they  are 
enforced  in  every  case.  It  would  generally  be  more  convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  the  patron  to  be  exempt 
from  these  rules ;  and  that  toleration  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  minority  who  attend  the  National  schools 
would  cease  to  exist,  if  the  attendance  of  the  minority  compelled  the  patron  to  observe  rules  from  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  free. 

"  This  large  amount  of  mixed  attendance  has  not  been  caused  by  any  pressure  put  upon  the  minority  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  have  always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in  favour  of  any  small 
minority  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  for  themselves. 

"  To  understand  the  probable  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  rules  on  the  education  of  the  country, 
it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  which  are  attended  by  some 
Protestant  pupils.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  2,649  ;  the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  instructed  in  them 
is  24,750  being  an  average  of  9*3  such  pupils  for  each  such  school.  But,  as  a  separate  school  cannot  be  kept  up 
for  so  small  a  number  as  nine  children,  this  number  of  24,750  Protestant  children  (not  a  trifling  number  if 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  Protestant  children  in  Ireland)  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  education 
if  the  rules  of  the  National  system  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  without  danger  of  interference  with  their  own  religious  faith.  It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that 
although  the  average  may  be  only  nine,  yet  the  attendance  on  a  few  of  the  schools  may  be  much  more.  Tliis  may 
be  true,  and  would  prove  that  the  average  attendance  on  the  remaining  schools  was  much  less,  and  that  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  larger,  and  sufficient  to  support  a  school  for  the  minority,  the  mixed  school 
gave  an  education  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  minority  that  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  separate  school." 

Of  685,009  pupils  in  National  schools — 

310,072,  or  45*3  per  cent.,  ai-e  returned  as  reading  First  Book. 
215,545,  or  31*5        „  „  „  Second  Book. 

112,699,  or  164         „  „  „  Third  Book. 

46,693,  or    6*8         „  „  „  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 
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The  local  emoluments  in  aid  of  salaries  of  teachers  averaged — 

In  Ulster^ 
In  Miinster, 
In  Leinster, 
In  Connaught,  . 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  grade : — 


£.   a. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

9     5 

7 

per  school  and 

4 

2 

9  16 

H 

f} 

3 

H 

7  13 

n 

)f 

3 

3 

4  11 

0 

f> 

2 

0 

per  scholar. 


PrineipdiL 

Actbtant*. 

Workmi.. 

CIam 

Junior 

tro««tand 

Male*. 

FenuJea. 

Males. 

Fomale*. 

Indnatrial 
Tea«ben. 

1',       .            .            .            . 

104 

55 

5 

8 

1», 

137 

98 

4 

6 

1',      . 

248 

184 

21 

26 

2\     . 

607 

318 

88 

48 

2<     . 

686 

862 

29 

98 

8»,     , 

1,879 

564 

209 

428 

8",    . 

593 

808 

114 

269 

Probationera, 

411 

161 

228 

866 

864 

Total,  . 

4,110 

1,985 

648 

1,224 

864 

848 

6,096 

1,867 

1867. 

states  local 
salaiieaof 
teachers, 


with  their 
gradei. 


*'  The  number  of  paid  monitors  in  our  service  in  ordinary  National  schools  was  3,264 : — first-class,  155 ;  senior,  number  of 

2,585  ;  and  junior,  524.  monitors, 

''  The  following  table  distinguishes  the  males  from  the  females,  and  shows  the  number  of  each  grade  in  eaoh  ^^^^  and 

year  of  service : —  "     " 


female^ 


YearofSerrioe. 

FiretClam. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

MalM. 

F«malea. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Malea. 

FemalM. 

Istyear,      .        .        . 
2nd   „        .        .        . 
8rd    „        .        .        . 
4th    „        .        .        . 

13 
4 

73 
66 

417 

388 

164 

91 

534 
446 
317 
278 

96 

84 
78 

119 
89 
59 

Total,   . 

17 

138 

> 

1,010 

1,576 

257 

267 

165 

1 

2,585 

524 

8,264 

"The  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  good  service  salary  at  end  of  year  1867  was  504,  of  whom  364  wei'e  good  service 
males,  and  140  females.  rewards, 

"  llie  following  table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  class,  and  term  of  service  completed  since  first  classed :  — 


ClaM. 

Malea. 

FemakML 

8  Yean. 

IS  Years. 

17  Years. 

8  Years. 

IS  Years. 

17  Years. 

HIS 

11 

16 

14 

2 

4 

!!•, 

1 

16 

26 

8 

4 

4 

IIS 

18 

36 

87 

7  ' 

11 

9 

la, 

2 

17 

53 

6 

16 

8 

I^ 

6 

20 

43 

6 

18 

25 

l' 

Total,  . 

2 

16 

84 

9 

15 

35 

121 

207 

28 

58 

65 

U--  — 

141 

504 

"  The  number  of  district  model  schools  in  operation  is  19.     ^ 

"  The  number  of  minor  model  schools  in  operation  is  7.  "^^^^^  schools 

"  The  total  number  of  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  operation  is  26,  in  addition  to  the  central  or 
metropolitan  district 

"The  total  number  of  school  farms  in  connexion  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  was  112;  of  which  21  were  md  farmB. 
school  farms  of  the  first  class  tinder  the  exclusive  management  of  our  Board,  and  17  were  school  farms  of  the 
first  dass  under  local  management ;  of  the  remaining  number,  69  were  ordinary  school  farms,  and  5  were  school 
gardens — one  of  the  latter  being  under  our  own  management.'' 

Immediately  following  this  Beport  we  print  the  rules  from  time  to  time  in  force,  so  drawn 
up  as  to  show  the  successive  modifications  and  alterations  made  in  them,  together  with  the 
various  School-deeds  at  any  time  employed  by  the  Commissioners,  siniilarly  arranged. 

>  <<  This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  19  prison  schools,  4  lunatic  asylum  schools,  and  145  workhouse 
schools,  in  ecmnexion  with  us ;  and  also,  of  the  lay  teachers  in  convent  schoob— -the  former  not  being  paid  by 
'our  Board,  and  the  latter  being  paid  according  to  tiie  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective  schools. 
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In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  National  system  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  Board's 
Provincial  Model  Schools.     We  add  here  continuously  a  history  of  those  institutions  from 
their  foundation  down  to  the  year  1868. 
History  of          The  proposal  to  establish  district  model  schools  makes  its  appearance  very  early  in 
i^^^^from   the  history  of  the  National  Board.     In  their  report  for  1835 — ^the  second  which  they 
1835  to  1867.    issued — the  Commissioners  give  their  "  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  training 
institution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools  should  be  established,  being  a  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ;  that  those  model  schools  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those 
Model  charged  with  the  general  or  primary  schools ;  that  hereafter  each  candidate  for  admission 

^^  in  1835,  t^  t^^  training  establishments  should  undergo  a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them ; 
that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  model  school  should  be  £100  a  year,  and  that  he 
should  have  two  assistants,  having  a  salary  of  £50  a  year  each."  The  Commissioners 
proposed  to  erect  all  the  thirty-two  model  schools  in  two  years,  and  they  estimated  the 
expenditure  of  the  first  year  for  building  twenty  model  schools  at  £1 5,000,  and  of  the  second 
year  for  building  twelve  model  schools  at  £9,000.  Such  was  the  original  plan — ^to  erect 
a  model  school  in  every  coimty  in  Ireland  within  two  years  from  1 835  at  an  average  cost  of 
little  over  £700  per  school,  and  to  conduct  them  with  a  moderate  staff  of  three  teachers 
each  at  an  outlay  of  £200  per  annum.  These  model  schools  were  to  be  directed  by  the 
head  teachers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  this  estimate,  like  many  other  esti- 
mates, has  been  greatly  exceeded,  and  a  different  management  has  been  provided. 

From  1835  the  Commissioners'  reports  are  silent  respecting  district  model  schools  until 
1844.  The  nine  years  which  were  to  have  witnessed  the  erection  of  thirty-two  model 
schools  and  5,000  ordinary  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Board  had  passed  over 
and  little  in  that  way  had  been  done.  Towards  the  district  model  schools  nothing  had 
been  done  at  all.^ 
a^n  proposed  In  their  report  for  1844  the  Commissioners  *' advert  to  a  communication  which  they 
m  1844,  YiQ,^  already  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  model  schools 

established  under  their  own  immediate  direction  in  the  several  school  districts."  They 
were  "  satisfied  that  such  institutions  would  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of 
their  schools  in  general,'*  and  in  order  to  take  conveyances  of  land  they  recommend  that 
the  National  Board  should  be  incorporated  as  "  the  Board  which  has  the  charge  of  the 
schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland,  under  the  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  2,  was^ 
already  incorporated."  This  was  done  accordingly  by  royal  charter,  dated  the  26th  day 
of  August,  1845. 

From  iiie  following  report — ^tliat  for  1845 — we  learn  that  the  newly  incorporated 
Commissioners  had  "  called  upon  their  several  superintendents  to  recommend  sites  for 
district  model  schools/'  and  that  the  communications  made  upon  the  subject  were  under 
consideration. 
^Jtes  ciioscn  in  This  deliberation  resulted  in  the  selection  of  six  sites  at  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry, 
Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway.  Thus,  in  securing  four  out  of  the  six  places 
first  chosen  for  the  erection  of  model  schools,  the  province  of  Ulster  started  with  the 
advantage  in  this  mattef^  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  introducing 
his  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  9th  September,  1831,  explained  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Koldare-street  Society,  because,  while 
"  five-sixths  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant 
Ulster."  The  Board,  which  superseded  the  Society,  adopted  the  same  proportion  in 
distributing  its  model  schools — two-thirds  to  Protestant  Ulster.  "  It  is  our  intention," 
say  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  for  1846,  "  to  establish  one  of  these  schools  in 
each  district ;  but  we  find  that  the  expense  will  be  so  considerable  that  unless  Parliament 
provide  us  with  sufl&cient  funds  for  the  purpose  we  must  proceed  in  our  undertaking  by 
slow  degrees."  In  this  year  the  number  of  districts  was  raised  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four,  but  the  intention  of  establishing  a  model  school  in  each  of  them  has  never  been 
executed,  for  while  a  few  of  the  districts  contain  two  model  schools  each,  many  districts 
have  no  model  school  at  all. 

In  1846  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,*  Resident  Commissioner,  at  the  request  of  his 
colleagues,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  district  model  schools.  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell  defines  a  model  school  to  be  a  school  which  it  is  intended  should  exhibit  a  perfect 
specimen,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  the  education  you  mean  to  have  in  a  particular  country, 
established  with  the  intention  that  there  should  be  a  good  specimen  in  each  district  of 
a  school  suited  to  that  district. 

^  Early  in  1840  the  Koman  Catholic  Bishops  acquainted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  opinion  "that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  as  such  an  establishment  would 
inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National  education." 

*  House  of  Lords'  Committee  of  1854  ;  question  1570. 
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The  circular  which  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  June,  1846,  to  explain  "to       moww, 
their  superintendents,  for  their  own  information  and  that  of  the  patrons  of  the  several      ^^^^ 
schools  within  their  districts,  the  general  plan  upon  which  they  proposed  that  the  dis-  .^S^^^^ 
trict  model  schools,  when  founded,  should  be  conducted,"  rims  as  follows  : —  *° 

**  OlBCULAB. 

"  Education  Office,  15th  June,  1846. 
''  Sib, — ^We  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  district  model  schools,  in  order  tiiat  you  may  explain 
it  to  any  parties  desirous  of  applying  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

*^  We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
"  (Signed),  Maurice  Cross,  )  «_,,^    . 

"To  Superintendents  of  N.S.S.  Jambs  Kelly,     /o^retanea 

"Plan  op  District  Model  National  Schools. 

"  (a.)  That  thirty-two  district  model  schools  be  established,  one  in  each  school  district. 

"  (6.)  That  the  rent  be  paid,  and  the  schools  be  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  unless  where  a  site  is  offered 
free  from  rent,  and  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  building  the  school  is  undertaken  by  the  locality. 

"  (c.)  That  in  every  case  the  district  model  school  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  be  placed  under  their  sole 
control,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dublin  model  schools  are,  without  the  intervention  of  local  patrons ;  the 
superintendent  of  the  district  acting  as  manager  of  the  school,  under  the  Commissioners. 

"  (d,)  That  of  the  thirty-two  district  model  schools,  a  certain  portion  be  established  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland — the  remainder  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  coimtry. 

"  (e,)  That  each  model  school  established  in  large  towns  consist  of  an  infiant,  a  male,  and  a  female  school, 
and  that  each  of  these  schools  be  capable  of  accommodating  100  children.  That  a  small  play-ground  be  annexed 
to  each  school ;  the  whole  school  premises  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  contain  half  an  acre  at  the  least. 

"  (/,)  That  in  the  model  schools  established  in  the  smaller  country  towns,  the  same  course  be  followed,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  place  of  the  infiEmt  school  an  agricultural  school  be  established. 

"  (^.)  That  in  each  district  model  school,  a  residence  for  the  master,  and  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  three 
candidate-teachers  be  attached  te  the  male  schooL  That  a  residence  be  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

"  (A.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course 
of  training  in  the  district  model  school  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
females  will  be  annually  trained — ^in  all  256. 

"  (i.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  schools  within  the  district ;  and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  school,  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

"(j.)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  school,  shall  have 
received  the  superintendent's  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a  National  school  for  two  years,  he  shall  be 
summoned  to  complete  his  education  at  the  National  model  school  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his 
admission  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  candidate- 
teachers  aa  soon  as  they  have  received  their  certificates  at  the  district  model  schools,  and  that  he  shall  be 
rejected  unless  he  be  found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

"  (k.)  That  from  all  the  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  district  model  school,  a  certain  number 
of  the  most  deserving  pupik  be  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendent,  and  be 
admitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  district  model  school,  to  act  as  monitors  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their 
services  small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  model  schools. 

"  (/.)   That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  frimishing  each  model  school  must  not  exceed  £800. 

"  (m.)  That  in  each  case,  sufficient  space  be  left  for  the  erection,  at  a  future  time,  of  a  middle  class  school-house, 
and  an  industrial  department,  should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the  district 
model  school. 

"  (n.)  That  in  addition  to  the  district  model  school,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  district,  a  few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ;  that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers  > 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years  ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  imdertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner." 

This  plan  discloses  very  clearly  the  main  object  which  district  model  National  schools  objecto  of 
were  originally  designed  to  meet.  That  object  was  to  train  probationary  teachers  for  ^^^^  «chooi«. 
service  in  ordinary  schools  under  the  Board,  with  the  intent  that  after  a  period  of  trial 
they  should  be  summoned  to  the  central  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  complete  their 
course  of  training.  Of  such  candidate-teachers  each  district  model  school  was  to  accom- 
modate three  msdes  and  one  female,  who  would  remain  in  it  for  six  months  only.  The 
female  candidate  was  to  reside  with  the  mistress  in  a  residence  supplied  by  the  Com- 
missioners in*  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  male  candidates  were  to  live  with 
the  master  on  the  school  premises.  Each  model  school  was  to  stand  upon  an  enclosed 
site  of  half  an  acre,  and  to  comprise  school-rooms  for  100  boys  and  100  girls,  together 
with,  if  in  a  large  town,  an  infants'  school ;  if  in  the  countrv,  an  agricultural  school. 
**  The  whole  expense  of  building  and  fiimishing  each  moael  school  must  not  exceed 
£800."  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  model  schools  were  not  designed  to  be  middle 
schools,  since  the  plan  provides  that  in  each  case  sufficient  space  oe  left  (in  the  half 
acre,  as  may  be  presumed),  for  the  erection  at  a  future  time  of  a  middle- class  school- 
house. 
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Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  mention  a  few  caises  to  illustrate  the  wide  depar- 
ture of  the  model  schools  as  actually  established  from  the  plan  proposed  to  Parliament, 
for  their  establishment.  (1).  Instead  of  adhering  ta  the  uniform  standard  of  capacity, 
the  model  schools  vary  immensely  in  size.  Belfast,  the  largest,  will  accommodate  1,630 
scholars,  at  eight  square  feet  per  child.  (2).  The  sites  likewise  vary  in  extent.  Almost 
all  ot  them  exceed  the  minimum  half  acre ;  and  Enniskillen,  the  latest  and  largest, 
extends  to  nearly  seven  acres  of  play-ground.  (3).  Similarly  the  teachers'  residences 
vary  in  size.  The  minor  schools  have  no  dormitory  for  candidate  masters  attached  to 
them,  while  in  other  cases  there  is  accommodation  for  twelve  such  persons.  Residences 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  supplied  to  the  mistresses,  nor  are  the  candidate  female 
teachers  placed  under  their  care.  (4).  The  course  of  training  lasts  longer  than  six 
months.  (5).  The  candidate  teachers  who  pass  through  the  course  of  training  in  the 
district  model  schools  are  often  not  subsequently  summoned  to  complete  their  education 
at  the  central  establishment  in  Dublin.  Some  of  them  even  become  head  teachers  of 
model  schools  under  the  Commissioners  without  any  further  education  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhere.  (6).  The  system  of  free  scholars  and  monitors  is  not  in  operation.  (7).  The 
maximum  cost  of  £800  for  building  and  furnishing  a  model  school,  which  must  not  in 
any  case  be  exceeded,  in  no  case  sufficed  for  those  purposes.  BaiUeborough,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  costly,  as  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  district  model  schools, 
cost  £3,576  lis.  Id.  for  building  and  furnishing,  besides  £2,066  145.  Id.  for  extensions 
and  repairs.  Belfast  district  model  school  has  cost  the  countrv  nearly  £16,000  for  the 
like  purposes.  Even  the  minor  schools  have  every  one  exceeded  the  maximum*  allowance 
of  £800,  varying  from  £l,60C  expended  on  the  miserable  structure  at  BaUymoney  to 
£6,000  paid  for  the  spacious  schools  at  Lurgan. 

Thus  the  plan  of  1846  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  establishment  of  district  model 
schools.  But  the  plan  itself  proposed  to  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
National  Board  as  to  ordinary  schools  in  two  particulars.  The  fundamental  principles 
to  which  wfe  allude  are  both  set  out  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  October,  1831,  constituting 
the  National  Board  of  Education.  *'  The  Board,"  writes  the  Chief  Secretary,  "  wifl 
invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be 
raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent.  Where  aid  is  required 
from  the  Commissioners  for  building  a  school-house,  "  it  is  required  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  expense  be  suoscribed,  and  a  site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them."  This  wise  rule  of  requiring  local  effort  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  aid  towards  the  erection  of  any  school  was  not  applied  to 
the  case  of  district  and  minor  model  schools.  In  regard  to  teachers,  Mr.  Stanley  s  letter 
prescribes  that  the  Board  "  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid  the 
appointment  of  their  own  teacher ;  "  and  the  Commissioners,  in  their  explanatory  docu- 
ment upon  the  letter,  "  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of  schools  is  vested 
primarily  in  their  local  patrons  and  conductors."  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 
requirement  had  been  extended  to  the  appointment  and  direction  of  all  teachers  in 
model  schools. 

In  their  report  for  1847  the  Commissioners  announce  that  tenders  have  been  accepted 
for  the  erection  of  model  schools  at  Dunmanway,  Clonmel,  BaiUeborough,  Ballymena, 
Newry,  Coleraine,  and  Trim ;  and  that  the  building  of  six  of  them  has  been  commenced. 

At  the  close  of  1848  the  district  model  schools  in  Newry,  Ballymena,  and  Clonmel 
were  reported  as  ready  to  be  opened ;  and  those  in  Dunmanway,  BaiUeborough,  Cole- 
raine, and  Trim  as  nearly  finished. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Trustees  and  Committee  of  the  School-street  schools 
in  the  liberties  of  Dublin  transferred  to  the  Board  their  large  school  premises,  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  year  1798  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  different  religions. 
These  schools  were  altered  and  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  and  continue  to  be  sup- 

?orted  by  the  Board  as  the  West  Dublin  Moael  Schools.  They  are  described  by  the 
Jommissioners  as  "  situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  populous  localities  in  the 
city,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  central  institution,  and  where  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  large  and  efficient  National  schools  should  be  established."  About  the  povwiy 
and  dense  population  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  School-sti'eet  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  the  school  premises  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  be  proposed  as  models,  and 
no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  shown  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  salutaiy  nde  of 
local  managenient  and  local  contributions.  The  original  cost  of  erecting  these  schools 
in  1798  is  said  to  have  exceeded  £2,000,  and  the  charge  on  the  public  nmds  made  on 
account  of  them  was  £435  4s.  9d.  in  1848,  and  £1,688  Is.  llrf.  in  1849,  when  they  were 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  as  model  schoola 

We  have  evidence  that  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  model  schools  was  acceptable 
to  members  of  the  various  religious  sections  of  the  community.     At  a  meeting  held  in 
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Newxy  on  24th  January,  1848,  the  Earl  of  Grosfca'd  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu-      mooel 
tions  were  passed^ : —  schoow. 

Design  of 
"  That  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissionei-s  of  National  Education,  for  having  resolved  on  building  Newiy  model 
their  first  district  model  school  in  Newry  ;  and  we  hail  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  ministers  and  mem-  I[S^*|^^** 
bers  of  every  religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the  best  results  parties,  1846. 
of  the  establiahment  oi  the  National  system,  and  lus  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  ike  only  one  which  has 
been  as  yet  devised,  calculated  to  prove  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  Ireland. 

"  That  the  objections  so  frequently  advanced  against  the  National  system  of  education,  that  it  overlooks  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  giving  religious  instruction,  and  that  it  interdicts  the  free  use  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  its  schools  are  totally  without  foundation ;  inasmiioh  as  it  makes  fuU  provision  for  religious  education, 
leaving  each  denominaticm  perfectly  free  to  act  upon  its  own  principles  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
paying  due  respect  to  the  religious  4il>erty  of  each,  and  only  taking  care  that  no  one  denomination  shall  assume 
a  power  to  compel  the  members  of  any  otlier  to  adopt  their  views  upon  this  point  contrary  to  their  own  conscien- 
tions  convictions. 

**  That  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  already  attended  the  National  system  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  feel  justified,  when  contemplating  that  success,  in  anticipating  the  happiest  results  from  its  more 
general  diffusion  throughout  the  country  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  will  very 
soon  provide  an  enlarged  system  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  in  all  the  leading  towns  in  Ireland,  bas^ 
upon  principles  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Her  Msyesty's  subjects  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  Butler,  Head  Inspector,  reports  : — 

"  These  resolutions  were  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Hight  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Dromore;  Rev.  D.  Bagot,  Vicar  of  Newry;  Rev.  J.  Moran,  Presbyterian  minister  of  General  Assembly ; 
Rev.  H.  Alexander,  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  ;  Chichester  Fortescue,  Esq.,  m.p.;  and 
Denis  Caulfeild  Heron,  Esq." 

In  not  requiring  local  contributions  as  a  condition  precedent  to  national  grants,  Absence  of 
the  Board  surrendered  the  best  guarantee  of  economy  in  building  the  schools,  Jo^cont^^u- 
and  of  popularity  in  conducting  them  ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  exposed  them- 
selves to  suspicion  of  favouritism  in  selecting  sites  for  institutions  so  highly  privileged. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  memorials  were  presented  to  the  Board,  calling  for  the 
foimdation  of  model  schools ;  but  this  circumstance  will  create  no  surprise  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  model  school  is  a  handsome  building  erected  at  the  exclusive  cost  of 
the  State,  where  the  public  purse  enables  a  teaching  staff  of  unparalleled  strength  to 
dispense  tiie  best  education  on  the  lowest  terms.  The  description  given  by  Archdeacon 
Bell  of  the  process  pursued  with  the  memorial  in  favour  of  the  Waterford  model  school 
must  be  applicable  to  other  cases : — '*  I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  when  it 
was  in  progress,  that  it  was  signed  from  a  great  variety  of  motives.  It  was  carried 
about  from  house  to  house  ;  some  signed  it  for  one  reason,  others  for  another.  I  have 
heard  people  say  that  they  signed  it  because,  if  successful,  there  would  be  £8,000  spent 
in  the  town  upon  the  building ;  others  thought  it  would  be  ornamental ;  others  no 
doubt  approved  of  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  thought  it  would  be  usefuL  But 
I  know  that  it  was  signed  from  a  great  variety  of  motives.  Indeed  I  know  that  some 
signed  it  because  they  thought  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  would  not  like  it."  Upon 
such  memorials  little  reliance  should  have  been  placed.  Had  the  citizens  of  Waterford 
provided  a  site  for  the  model  school,  and  contributed  £2,000  or  £3,000  towards  its 
erection,  the  earnest  of  their  good  will  would  have  been  justly  entitled  to  weight. 

The  year  1849  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  new  experiment.     In  May  of  that  year        1349. 
the  district  model  schools  of  Newry  and  Ballymena  were  opened  ;  Clonmel  in  June ;  and  First  schools 
Dunmanway  in  August.    Coleraine,  Bailieborough,  and  Trim  followed  in  May  of  the  next  ^^° 
year.  The  model  schools  at  Newry,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  and  Trim  are  described 
as  comprising  three  separate  departments  for  boys,  ^rls,  and  infants,  respectively,  with  a 
house  for  the  masters,  and   accommodation  for  eight  resident  pupil-teachers  and  for 
domestics.     To  Bailieborough  and  Dunmanway  agricultural  departments  were  added  in 
place  of  infants'  schools.     The  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  model  schools  was  at  once 
found  very  seriously  to  exceed  the  moderate  estimate  of  £700  or  £800.    "  Including  every 
expense  the  sum  will  be  nearly  £5,000  for  each."     "  The  amount  required  to  support 
them  does  not  exceed  £400  per  annum  each,"  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
after  one  year's  trial.     This  heavy  cost  induced  the  Board  to  restrict  their  views  to  the 
erection  of  no  more  than  two  new  model  schools  in  the  following  year,  viz.,  at  Athy  and 
Galway. 

The  fees  to  be  charged  in  model  schools  were  fixed  at  the  following  scale.     In  the  Fees, 
boys'  and  girls'  room  one  half  of  the  children  were  to  be  admitted  at  Id.  per  week,  and 
of  the  rest  four-sevenths  at  2^.  6d.  per  quai-ter,  and  threep^sevenths  at  5*. ;  m  the  infants' 
school  one-fourth  were  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  the  remainder  Id.  per  week. 


^Appendix  ^.•*>Xyj.  Beport  of  CommiasiottfrB  of  National  Education. 
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The  Newry  school,  designed  for  250  children,  soon  filled  with  pupils.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  it  was  attended  by  thirty-eight  children  paying  quarterly  5^.  each,  by 
ninety-three  paying  2^.  6d.  each,  and  by  188  paying  Id.  weekly;  and  the  Inspector 
reports  that  there  is  "  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  artisans  to  allow 
their  children  to  frequent  the  same  school  with  those  of  the  poorer  order,  provided  the 
instruction  be  sound  and  suited  to  their  wants ;  nor  do  they  show  any  unwillingness  to 
pay  for  that  instruction  a  higher  rate  than  can  be  afibrded  by  their  humbler  neighbours." 
It  is  added,  however,  that  "  the  highest  rate  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  is  much  below 
what  the  same  class  had  hitherto  to  pay." 

Of  the  letters  written  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  who  gave  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  in  the  Newry  Model  School  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  that  of  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  is  as  follows* : — 


1850. 


"Violet  Hill,  Newry, 

"  April  I6th,  1850. 

**  My  beab  Sib, — I  feel  honoured  by  your  request,  that  I  would  communicate  to  you  my  observations 
regarding  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  which  have  been  afforded  to  the  children  and  pupil- 
teachers  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  Newry  Model  School.  I  will  state  my  sentiments  to 
you  on  the  subject,  briefly,  candidly,  and  without  reserve. 

"  Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  institution,  and  more  especially  in  supporting  its  character 
for  rational  and  truly  Christian  liberality,  equally  removed  from  bigotry  and  indifference,  I  am  accustomed  to 
attend  there  on  Fridays,  at  the  time  fixed  for  BeUgious  Instruction,  and  to  superintend  it  myself,  in  the  apart- 
ment allotted  for  that  purpose.  The  time,  indeed,  is  rather  short  for  the  business  to  be  done,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  pupils,  and  the  nature  of  the  lessons ;  but  every  other  facility  is  afforded,  and  the  prospect  of 
improvement  is,  every  day,  more  and  more  gratifying.  Of  the  other  schools  I  regret  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  experience,  my  many  other  duties  having  prevented  me  from  visiting  them.  I  can  say,  however, 
with  truth,  that  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  against  them,  and  have  heard  many  speak  most 
favourably  of  them. 

"  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  giving  this  testimony  of  the  merit  of  our  Newry  Model  School. 


"  Edward  Butler,  esq.,  <fec." 


*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant^ 

''»{4M.  Blake. 


Bmiiymena  At  the  Same  date  the  Ballymena  Model  School  is  said  to  be  '*  attended  by  children 

ippnnr^^^^au  from  almost  all  the  varied  ranks  or  grades  of  society,  from  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
labourer  and  artisan,  the  small  farmer,  and  more  wealthy  landholder,  up  to  the  more 
respectable  mercantile  or  trading  part  of  the  community,  and  even  on  to  those  of  the 
professional  class." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Rowan,  KC,  the  Rev.  John  Lynch,  p.p.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dobbin 
D.D.  (Presbyterian),  attended  on  each  Saturday  to  give  '*  OT)ecial  doctrinal  instruction 
according  to  the  formularies  of  their  respective  Churches/  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  school,  in  proof  of  the  general  approval  of  the  instruction,  the  following 
resolutions  moved  by  tiie  Rev.  H.  J.  Dobbin,  d.d.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lynch, 
p.p.,  were  passed  by  acclamation* : — 

"  Resolved,  I. — Having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ballymena 
National  District  Model  Schools,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  operations,  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
express  the  unmingled  satisfaction  which  we  have  felt.  The  orderly  deportment,  the  happy,  cheerful  looks, 
and  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  pupils,  as  weU  as  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  information 
displayed  by  them,  furnish  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  great  ability,  the  unwearied  perseverance,  and  the  discriminating  kindness  of  the  several 
teachers. 

**  II. — ^That  we  have  had  great  delight  in  finding  that  the  admirable  plans  of  the  Board  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  education  of  the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  District  Model  Schools,  have  been  so  heartily 
embraced  by  the  people  of  this  neighboui'hood,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  of  pupils 
and  the  crowded  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  education  at  these  examinations. 

"  III. — ^That  we  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  acknowledging  the  great  obligations  under 
which  we  are  placed  to  William  M*Cre«dy,  esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and  W.  A.  Hunter,  esq..  District  Inspector, 
for  the  admirable  tact,  ihe  unwearied  application,  and  the  great  talent  displayed  by  them  in  ail  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  this  establishment,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  examinations  we  have  now  witnessed." 

Clonmel  was  very  soon  overcrowded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  instead  of  a  total 
of  210,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  there  were  on  the  school-rolls  128  children  at 
Id.  per  week,  137  at  2^.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  102  at  5«.,  or  367  altogether.  Every  social 
grade  in  the  town  was  represented  in  the  school,  and  of  528  admissions,  seventy-eight 
are  returned  as  children  of  ''parents  who  live  private,  clergymen,  public  oflBcers, 
professions,  &c."^ 


ClonmeL 


»  Appendix  D.,  XVI.  Report,  page  207. 

'  Appendix  K.,  XYL  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Hducation,  page  240. 
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Mr.  Kavanagh,  at  this  time  Head  Inspector  under  the  Board,  says  in  reference  to      modm, 
Clonmel  Model  SchooP  :—  ^[^"^ 

1880. 
"  The  combination  of  social  classes  attained  in  the  schools  is  again  surpassed  by  the  combination  of  creeds. 
In  these  schools,  conducted  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commissioners,  united  education  has 
socoeeded — ^local  circumstances  considered — ^to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed  in  three  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland." 

At  BaiUeborough  only  forty-eight  out  of  121  are  described  as  children  of  labourers  BaiUaborongh. 
and  mechanics  ;  and  even  at  Dunmanway  '^  the  pressure  for  admission  at  the  higher 
rates  was  great,  particularly  from  shopkeepers  and  farmers.** 

The  earliest  reports  on  model  schools  afford  proof  that  in  them,  as  in  some  ordinary  Age<»f  pupOs. 
schools,  children  were  from  the  first  admitted  prematurely  and  retained  too  long.     Thus, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Newry  Model  School  there  were  iJiree  scholars  of  two  years,  one 
of  two  and  a  half,  foui-teen  of  three,  and  twenty  of  four  years  of  age,  while  fifty-seven 
young  persons  continued  to  attend  this  elementary  school  when  upwards  of  thii-teen. 

The  instruction  seems  to  have  at  once  assumed  the  form  which  it  retains  in  model  Course  oi  ia- 
schools.  Thus  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools  at  Newry  had  no  first  •*"*'*^^ 
dass,  while  the  course  at  Clonmel  included  "  geometiy,  algebra,  book-keeping,  men- 
auration,  reasoning,  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  as  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  heat,  chemistry,  and  geology,  processes  of  analysis  and 
investigation,  which  are  the  best  and  clearest  exemplifications  of  logic,  principles  of 
orthography  and  of  orthoepy,  natural  history  and  zoology." 

Even  m  the  infancy  of  model  schools,  the  reUgious  difficulty  was  not  entirely  unknown.  ReUgious  diffi- 
Of  Dunmanway  it  is  reported  that  "  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  although  at  ^i^iy^"*"" 
first  apparently  favourable,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to  the  attendance  of  the  Protestant 
children,  subsequently,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  their  opinions,  and,  through 
their  influence,  the  natural  attendance  of  the  children  was  interfered  with ;  this  influence 
was  also  extended  to  the  Protestant  operatives,  artisans,  and  even  shopkeepers,  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  some  to  withdraw  their  children,  and  of  preventing  the  attend- 
ance of  those  of  the  remainder."  While  in  the  visitors*  observation  book  at  Clonmel, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  is  reported  to  have  expressed  a  very  strong 
condemnation  of  the  model  school. 

The  history  of  BaiUeborough  model  school,  county  Cavan,  is  peculiar.  It  resembles  ^t  Baiiiebo- 
the  West  Dublin  school  more  nearly  than  other  model  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  premises  li^'Jy  ich^?fa 
were  not  originally  erected  by  the  Board,  but  were  adopted  and  repaired  by  them  at  ^''^eUchMi 
the  public  expense,  in  a  locahty  presenting  no  recommendations  as  the  site  for  a  model 
school  In  the  year  1845,  Sir  John  Young  is  said  to  have  built,  at  a  cost  of  £400,  the 
BaiUeborough  school-house,  standing  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  in  rather  a  low  marshy 
situation,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fever-sheds  of  the  union  workhouse.  The 
building  contained  two  school-rooms,  each  thirty  feet  by  twenty,  with  a  teacher's  house. 
It  was  erected  as  an  ordinary  National  school  for  the  special  use  of  the  poor.  When 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  model  school,  ''  the  ground  was  partially  walled  in, 
the  play-grounds  were  divided,  offices  were  erected,  the  walls  were  cemented  and 
stanched,  the  teachers*  apartments  were  removed,  and  converted  into  two  class-rooms, 
new  fiirniture  was  made,  the  earthen  floors  were  replaced  by  boarded  ones,  and  in  fact, 
except  the  sheU  of  the  building  which  remains  imaltered,  the  entire  premises  were  re- 
arranged and  refitted.**  The  improvements  and  alterations  were  effected  at  a  cost  to 
the  countiy  of  £3,576  lis.  Id.,  and  a  further  sum  of  £2,066  14^.  Id.  of  pubUc  money 
has  been  subsequently  spent  upon  extensions  and  repairs.  At  this  very  considerable 
outlay  the  Commissioners  have  obtained  a  smaU  model  school,  capable  of  accommodating 
213  scholars,  situated  upon  a  low  site  of  about  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  which  they  hold 
on  lease  renewable  for  ever,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £19. 

The  poUcy  of  establishing  a  model  school  at  so  great  a  cost,  in  a  town  of  about  1,200 
inhabitants,  is  fairly  questionable,  but  it  received  considerable  favour. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  writing  of  BaiUeboro*  Model  Schools,  states  the  opinions  of  the  local 
clergy*  :— 

^  Bailieboro'  is  most  fortunately  drcumstanced  as  to  ike  opinions  of  the  clergy  concerning  united  education. 
The  rector,  Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  recently  appointed  to  this  living,  has  been  the  ever-steady  and  firm  friend 
to  National  education,  from  the  period  of  its  establishment. 

"  The^ parish  priest,  the  Very  Rev.  P.  O'Reilly,  has  three  National  schools  under  his  own  management  in 
his  parish  ;  and,  in  common  with  the  excellent  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  has,  from  its  first 
establishment,  been  active  and  earnest  in  extending  the  National  system. 

"  The  Presbjrterian  clergymen  and  laity  of  Bailieboro',  as  elsewhere,  are  old  friends  and  supporters  of  united 
education.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  has  five  National  schools  imder  his  control,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  (minister 
of  the  second  congregation)  is  also  a  warm  friend  to  our  schools." 

*  Appendix  K. — XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  page  262.  'Ibid.,  page  297. 
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Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  sacceBS^  he  says*  :— 

"  These  schools  were  opened  at  the  worst  possible  period  for  an  agricultural  or  rural  populati<m,  all  ni 
whom  were  then  busily  engaged  in  various  farming  occupations ;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  town'a 
children  will  withdraw,  as  their  quarters  expire,  from  the  few  private  schools  where  many  of  them  attend, 
and  which  schools  were  got  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  period,  while  the  old  National  schools  were  suspended, 
owing  to  the  alterations  required  to  adapt  them  to  their  present  purpose.  The  numbers  in  attendance,  whoi 
the  schools  were  under  Sir  John  Young's  management,  were  considerable,  and  now  that  far  higher  and 
more  extensive  advantages  are  held  out  through  most  efficient  teachers,  and  all  the  appliances  and  means 
for  imparting  a  sound  and  practical  education,  industiial  as  well  as  literary,  I  reckon  on  most  decided  suecesa 
for  the  schools.  The  landlord,  and  clergy  of  all  persuasions,  are  the  active  st^porters  of  the  schools  mad 
system,  and  no  other  means  for  popular  education  being  available,  success  and  popular  approbation  mufit  results 

In  1853,  the  Inspectors  condemned  the  model  school-rooms  at  BaiUeboro',  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  special  use  of  the  poor  for  whom  they 
were  origmally  erected. 

In  1 850,  two  new  district  model  schools  were  in  course  of  erection  at  Athy  and  Galway, 
and  resolutions  were  taken  to  build  two  additional  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Limerick 
and  Kilkenny. 

A  personal  change  which  occurred  in  this  year,  has  exercised  so  powerful  a.n  influence 
upon  model  schools  that  it  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed  here.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CroUy, 
Boman  CathoUc  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  succeeded  in  that  see  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  opposed  and  defeated  the  design  of  establishing  a  model  school  in  Drogheda. 
About  the  same  time  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Archbishop 
Cullen  took  occasion  to  publish  his  opinion  that  the  model  schools  in  system  closely 
resemble  the  Queen's  Colleges,  which  had  been  condemned  as  '*  detrimental  to  religion, 
on  account  of  their  grave  and  intrinsic  dangers."  Henceforward  the  model  schools, 
which  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  widely  disapproved  bv  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  encountered  the  decided  hostility  of  Roman  Cfatholic  ecclesiastics. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  Commissioners  found  experimentally,  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  for  a  mixed  Board  to  manage  schools  without  dissension.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Newry  and  Clonmel  model  schools,  certain  works,  which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books 
approved  by  the"  Board,  had,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, not  been  made  obligatory.  Upon  discovering  the  omission.  Archbishop  Whately, 
himself  a  Commissioner,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  in  question,  which  he  had 
designed  to  be  Christian  without  taint  of  sectarianism,  demanded  that  in  all  the  model 
schools  all  the  Board's  books  should  be  read.  A  protracted  controversy  arose  within  the 
Board,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  His  Grace's  work  from  the  approved  list  of 
books,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  three  Commissioners,  and  a  lengthened  inquiry 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray,  who  had  been  on  the  Commission  from  its  insti- 
tution, died  in  1852.  In  lamenting  his  decease,  the  Commissioners  state  that  ''our 
success  has  been  greatly  owinff  to  his  constant  presence  among  us,  and  to  the  confidence 
reposed  by  the  members  of  his  Church  in  his  great  sense,  experience,  and  integrity.'* 

The  Board's  Report  for  1852  contains  a  phrase  which  seems  calculated  to  convey  a 
false  impression.  The  Report  mentions  the  success  of  "  our  district  model  schools,  where 
the  clergy  of  different  persuasions  co-operate  in  the  management  of  them."  A  return  is 
printed  to  show  that  in  1852  the  rolls  of  nine  model  schools  then  in  operation  at  Bally- 
mena,  Newry,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  Dunmanway,  BaiHeboro',  Athy,  Trim  and  Galway^ 
bore  upon  them  the  names  of  763  Protestants,  and  1,350  Roman  Catholic  scholars. 

Two  additional  model  schools  were  at  this  time  announced  in  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and 
preparations  were  reported  for  the  erection  of  those  at  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Kolkenny. 

Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  he  states  he  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to  say  that 
''  the  Corporation  were  desirous  to  have  a  model  school  established  in  their  town  or 
neighbourhood." 

In  some  of  these  places  the  proposal  to  found  model  schools  created  considerable 
controversy.  From  Waterford  a  memorial  and  counter-memorial,  favourable  and 
adverse,  signed  in  some  instances  by  the  same  persons,  reached  the  Board.  At  Limerick 
the  Protestent  and  Roman  CathoUc  bishops  cordially  promoted  the  scheme.* 

In  1853,  the  district  model  schools  at  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Limerick,  continued 
to  be  in  progress  of  erection.  At  Belfast,  the  offer  of  seven  large  mill-owners  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  school,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  their  workpeople,  induced  the  Commissioners  to  secure  a  site  of  about  one  statute 
acre  for  a  model  school  in  that  prosperous  locality.  Towards  this  object  the  neighbouring 
manufacturers  raised  about  £800,  which  they  employed  in  paying  a  fine  in  reduction  of 

'  Appendix  K. — XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  page  300. 
■  National  Board  Returns,  Sect.  IV.,  par.  7,  page  134 
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the  annual  rent  ebarged  for  the  site  of  tiie  schooL  Nevertheless^  the  ground  rent  still  Moom. 
amounts  iA)  £60  yearly>  and  the  Commissioners  have  laid  out  upon  the  school  buildii^  scooom. 
as  Btiach  as  £15,966  6s.  8d. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Commissioners  were  induced  by  the  offer  of  an  eligible  site, 
-and  a  contribution  of  £500:  from  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  to  undertake  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  model  school  at  Inchicore,  near 
Dublin,  to  be  under  their  own  exclu^ve  control  They  deemed  it  of  great  importance 
that  a  model  school  of  this  character  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  every . 
principal  railway  in  Ireland;  and  they  promised  their  favourable  Qonsideration  to 
app^cations  of  the  kind. 

Furthermore,  as  a  commencement  to  the  work  of  founding  schools  for  sailors'  children 
in  leading  maritime  towns,  they  undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings  for  a  marine  school  m  Belfast,  and  of  maintaining  the  institution.     This  model  Marine  schools, 
school  also  was  to  be  under  their  own  exclusive  management 

Upon  some  of  the  model  schools,  already  in  operation,  the  Inspectors  did  not  at  this 
time  report,  or  their  reports  were  not  presented  to  ParUament  by  the  Board. 

In  1854,  the  Kilkenny  model  school  was  opened  with  a  very  small  attendance,  ^*4n        1^54- 
consequence  of  local  opposition."     Of  fifty-two  names  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  December, 
fifty-one  were  Roman  CathoUcs.     The  Inchicore  model  railway  school  was  completed  in 
the  same  year,  but  the  erection  of  the  maritime  school  at  Belfast  had  not  begun. 

The  Board's  Report  for  this  year  announces  the  revision  and  classification  of  their 
rules,  and  comprises  the  following  chapter: — 

DiSTBiCT  Model  Schools.  Bules  of  Board. 

(a.)  District  model  schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

(6.)  The  chief  objects  of  district  model  schools  are  to  promote  united  education  ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved 
methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

(c.)  In  district  model  schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  teachers 
and  other  officers ;  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exei^cise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Ccxmnis- 
sioners  affi)rd  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  pastors  or  other 
persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

(d,)  Some  of  the  district  model  schools  have  faims  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

In  1855,  the  model  schools  at  Limerick  and  Waterford  received  pupils  ;  that  at  Belfast        lew. 
approached  completion ;  and  the  design  of  building  at  Londonderry  was  made  public.     , 

The  report  for  1855  states  respecting  Galway  model  school,  "many  defects  in  the 
building  and  in  the  management  which  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners ;" 
and  also,  that  "the  schools  have  gradually  ceased  to  be  attended  by  the  children  ciaa»o.sof 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  are  attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  shopkeepers  and  of  ^"i""" 
the  middle  classea"^  In  the  same  way,  the  children  in  Limerick  model  school  "  belong 
to  all  classes  in  society,  but  chiefly  to  the  shopkeeping  and  farming  classes."  At 
Ballymena,  it  was  found  that  many  who  "  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  higher  rates  " 
sent  their  children  to  the  model  school  for  Id.  a  week.  At  Colerame  model  school,  the 
Inspector  had,  twelve  months  before,  reported  to  the  Board,  that  "  in  many  important 
respects  one  of  the  departments  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,"  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1856  the  report  was  "still  under  consideration."  Durmg  the  whole  of  1855,  oxxly  two 
visits  were  paid  here  by  any  clergyman,  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction.  At 
Newry,  the  Inspector  called  for  "  the  services  of  a  classical  master,"  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  model  school  pupils,  at  an  extra  fee  of  10s.  each  per  quarter.  In  Clonmel 
model  school,  the  attendance  for  three  months  had  been  unusually  low,  "owing  to  the 
very  severe  weather,  and  to  the  windows  of  the  school-rooms  being  broken  and  admitting 
the  rain  very  freely,  and  the  delays  involved  in  getting  in  new  sashes,  instead  of  the 
inferior  ones  that  had  been  before  in  use."  .       ,   ,   , 

In  reference  to    this  mo^el  school,  the  Inspector  makes  an  important  suggestion,  want  of  dis- 
^'  It  would  be  very  desirable,"  he  says,  "  if  the  importance  of  detaching  the  female  depart-  *^^i'""^ 
ment  from  that  of  the  males  were  kept  in  view.' 

'.Of  Athy,  we  learn  that  the  model  school  opened  in.  1852;  and  that. in  May,  1854, 
'*  a  laxity  of  discipline  prevailed  through  the  establishment." 

In  1854  the  (Jovemment  had  "  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  build  a  limited  num-  Minor  school* 
ber  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  me  poorest  localities  in  Ji-eland,  in  which  local  w6-  Gov^JSSt^^ 
$criptions  cannot  he  raised^  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  State,,  not  to  ex^ceed  JS400  each, ;  *"^  •*  ^''*^*- 
these  schools  to  exhibit  .the  best  spedmens  of  what  ordinary  ^National  pchools  should  be. 

^  In  spite  of  the  respectable  position  of  the  childr^  the  Inq)ecrtor  records  that,  aft^r  the  pabUo  id¥i«ODunat»on^ 
he  divided  £16  of  public  mone7  among  the  most  deserving  pupils,  in  sums  varying  from  1«.  to  Ipf.  Thi9  pt^acticA 
has  been  generally  adopted  with  legud  to  ihe  Bpard's  district  model  schools. 
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iioDKL       They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  power 

^*      to  appoint  the  teachers,  &c. ;  and  in  cases  wherever  practicable  to  appoint  committees 

1865  composed  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board."'  This  recommendation  originated  the  Board's  minor  model 
schools,  which,  however,  do  not  conform  to  the  Government  suggestions,  either  in  poverty 
of  localities,  in  character  of  buildings,  in  cost,  or  in  mode  of  management. 

These  new  schools  were  at  first  described  as  "  ordinary  Nationjd  schools,  designed  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  this  class  of  schools  should  be."  They  are  now  known 
as  minor  model  schools,  and  are  included  in  this  report.  They  diflfer  from  district 
model  schools,  in  containing  no  boarding  establishment  for  candidate  or  pupil-teachers  ; 
and,  being  so  far  in  less  imperative  need  of  local  management,  they  may  oe  regarded  as 
not  equafly  exposed  to  censure.  But,  since  in  them  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
district  schools,  viz.,  the  preparation  of  teachers,  is  abandoned,  so  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  erecting  ordinary  National  schools,  e.g.,  £4,494  I7s.  2d.  at  Camckfergus, 
and  £6,763  195.  3d.  at  Lurgan,  fairly  lays  them  open  to  question.  The  nomenclature, 
indeed,  is  not  free  from  confusion.  Thus  the  very  inferior  structure  at  Ballymoney^ 
opened  in  1856,  is  sometimes  styled  a  minor  model  school,  and  at  others  a  literary  and 
agricultural  model  school. 

In  1855  the  marine  schools,  which  were  to  have  been  erected  at  the  national  expense 
and  under  the  Board's  control  in  the  leading  seaport  towns,  appear  to  have  subsided  into 
the  more  moderate  plan  of  adding  maritime  departments  to  the  model  schools  of  Lime- 
rick, Waterford,  and  Londonderry. 

In  the  same  year  the  course  of  training  for  pupil-t^eachers  in  the  several  model  schools 
Popu-teacher*.  was  extended  from  one  year  to  two,  and  the  stipends  of  paid  monitors  in  the  same  schools 
considerably  increased. 

The  Commissioners  in  1856  opened  the  BaUymoney  Literary  and  Agricultural  Model 

1856.        School,  and  resolved  upon  erecting  seven  more  of  their  specimen  National  schools  at 

Carrickfergus,  county  Antrim ;   Monaghan,  county  Monaghan ;  Newtownstewart  and 

Omagh,  county  Tyrone ;  Bandon  and  Youghal,  county  Cork ;  and  Parsonstown,  Eling^s 

County.     As  the  schemes  in  favour  of  Bandon  and  Youghal  were  never  carried  out,  the 

sites  of  all  these  minor  model  schools  which  were  eventually  built,  as  well  as  Lurgan 

bSarmM^^'m  subsequently  selected,  are  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  with  the  single  exception  of  rax- 

uifter.  sonstown. 

In  their  report  for  1856,  dated  14th  August,  1857,  the  Commissioners  state  that  they 
''  have  decided  upon  establishing  a  district  model  school  at  Enniscorthy,  county  Wexford, 
Enniscorthy.  ^^^  ^^.^  -^  Correspondence  with  reference  to  a  suitable  site."  We  have  seen  that  the 
district  model  schools  at  Athy  and  Kilkenny  were  at  their  opening  attended  very  badly 
indeed.  Doubtless  the  Commissioners  indulged  hopes  of  larger  success  in  those  towns ; 
but  at  Enniscorthy  £6,500  were  laid  out  upon  a  district  model  school  without  any  sup- 
port from  the  Established  Church,  in  face  of  a  decided  declaration  of  hostility  from  the 
lloman  Catholic  bishop,  who  represented  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in 
spite  of  a  strong  remonstrance  from  their  own  Head  Inspector. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  recorded  of  model  schools  in  1856  we  observe  at  Athy 
that  "  the  private  schools  previously  existing  have  all  but  disappeared,"  while  on  the 
rolls  of  the  model  school  there  are  twenty-three  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  above 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  at  Coleraine  that  "  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  making 
permanent  improvements  in  the  male  department,''  so  that  the  abuses,  now  of  two  years* 
standing,  remain  still  unredressed ;  at  BaUymoney  that  about  £400  had  been  locally 
contributed  towards  the  building  expenses,  and  that  the  Commissioners  give  the  whole 
amount  of  fees  to  the  teachers  here  in  place  of  one-half,  as  in  a  district  model  school. 

May,  1857,  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  great  model  school  in  Belfast 
1867.  In  the  same  year  a  site  was  obtained  for  the  Londonderry  model  school,  and  the  reso- 

lution taken  to  erect  a  model  school  at  Newtownards,  county  Down,  upon  a  site  granted 
by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry.     These  are  district  model  schools. 

The  Commissioners  further  report  that  at  Carrickfergus,  Monaghan,  Newtownste^  art, 
Omagh,  and  Parsonstown  they  have  leased  land  "  for  the  erection  of  schools  designed  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  ordinary  National  schools."  These  were  to  be  minor 
model  schools. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  once  more  that,  with  a  single  exception,  these  last- 
mentioned  schools,  whether  district  or  minor,  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  opposition  generally  offered  to  their  scheme  by  EpiscopaUans  and 
lloman  Catholics  throughout  three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  which  at  this  time  drove 
the  Commissioners  to  place  their  model  schools  in  places  inhabited  by  considerable 
bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  Ulster. 

'  See  Supra,  p.  149.     No.  13  of  "Omitted  Suggestions."  '^''' 
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The  reports  for  1 857  record  the  failure  of  the  Inchicore  Railway  Model  National  School.       Modkl 
Already  in  1856  it  *'  had  not  in  at  least  the  girls'  and  infants'  departments  been  a  sue-      ^"^"' 
cessful  institution ;"  and  in  1857  a  decrease  of  attendance  took  place  in  the  boys'  school        i^st. 
of  thirty-three,  or  21  -7  per  cent.    "  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  disheartening  to  teachers  highly  ^^°|^ 
qualified  and  classed,  and  used  to  schools  largely  attended,  to  have  had  to  deal  daily  with  nuiway  model 
small  classes,  and  with  children  who  made  it  a  compliment  to  attend,"  and  these  ''  circum-  ^^^^ 
stances,  entirely  beyond  the  male  teachers'  control,  caused  a  large  number  of  pupils  to 
withdraw."     This  railway  model  school  was  intended  for  persons  connected  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Works,  '*  but  the  school  register  shows  that  a  very 
large  per-centaffe  of  the  attendance  consists  of  children  whose  parents  have  no  connexion 
with  tiiese  works."     The  evening  school  had  likewise  failed.     "  It  dragged  out  a  kind  of 
lingering  existence  till  1st  June,  when  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Board."     It  was  to 
be  re-opened  on  advantageous  conditions  for  further  trial,  but  "  such  are  the  apathy  and 
indifference,"  that  the  Inspector  *'  doubts  if  twenty  persons  will  be  found  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunitv  of  attending  this  school."    The  Inchicore  school  is  still  supported, 
but  the  experiment  of  K)unding  railway  model  National  schools  has  not  been  tried  again. 

As  the  Inchicore  model  school  will  not  be  further  mentioned  in  this  outline  of  the 
history  of  model  schools,  we  may  introduce  here  a  remark  made  in  a  subsequent  report. 
"  The  past  history  of  this  school,"  says  the  Inspector,  "  short  as  has  been  its  existence 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  advantages  of  exercising  a  strict  and  vigilant  superintendence 
over  the  conduct  even  of  model  school  teachers."  The  remark  indicates  clearly  enough 
one  class  of  difficulties  attending  upon  the  exclusive  control  over  schools  retained  in  the 
hands  of  a  Dublin  Board. 

In  the  course  of  1858   the  Commissioners  convinced  themselves  that  the  central        ^^8. 
schools  were  unfitted  by  their  great  size  and  large  attendance  to  serve  as  models  for  the  f™^.***^** 
teachers  in  training,  whose  schools  ordinaaily  are  limited  in  extent  and  attended  by  small  borough-street. 
numbers  of  pupils.     Accordingly,  they  began  to  erect  seven  additional  sets  of  schools 
in  Marlborough-street,  varying  in  their  dimensions,  and  con-esponding  more  closely  than 
the  central  schools  in  arrangement  and  attendance  with  the  various  grades  of  ordinary 
National  schools  spread  over  the  country,  whose  teachers  it  is  the  business  of  the  central 
normal  institution  to  instruct  and  train. 

The  premises  of  the  Londonderry  Model  School  were  at  this  time  advancing  under 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  now  charged  with  the  building  and  repair  of  vested  schools, 
and  leases  of  sites  for  model  schools  at  Enniscorthy  and  Sligo  had  been  perfected. 

At  Omagh  the  building  of  the  minor  model  school — a  designation  now  first  employed — 
was  finished,  and  contracts  concluded  for  the  erection  of  similar  schools  at  Carrickfergus, 
Newtownstewart,  and  Parsonstown. 

About  the  boarding  system  even  the  Board's  Inspectors  begin  now  to  express  doubt,  f  **^J^^^^j^ 
One  of  them  (Mr.  Hunter)  fears,  in  1858,  that  ^' the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  carried  out  successful. 
in  the  model  schools,  has  not  been  productive  of  all  the  good  results  that  were  antici- 
pated from  it ;  while  the  paid  monitress  system  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  pupil 
teachers  (who  are  boarders)  are  costly,  and  sometimes  inefficient.  The  paid  monitresses 
(who  Uve  at  home)  cost  less,  they  requii^e  less  supervision,  and  their  services  are  generally 
very  efficient ;  while  ultimately  they  become  successful  and  active  when  required  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  on  their  own  account  in  an  ordinary  National  school" 

The  chief  event  of  1859  was  ttie  opening  of  the  Omagh  minor  model  school,  where        i859. 
"  no  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  any  Roman  Catholic  pupil."     Never-  omagh. 
theless,  the  school  is  described  by  the  Commissioners  as  "  in  a  flourishing  condition." 
At  Limerick  and  Clonmel,  as  well  as  in  Omagh,  we  now  hear  of  the  active  opposition 
offered  to  model  schools  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

In  1860  the  district  model  schools  at  Londonderry  and  Enniscorthy  are  reported  to        i860. 
be  completed,  and  those  at  Newtownards  and  Sligo  to  approach  completion.     A  site  in 
Cork  for  the  model  school  had  been  selected,  and  the  Enniskillen  school  was  in  contem- 
plation.    Thus  the  number  of  district  model  schools  reached  nineteen — a  number  which 
has  not  been  exceeded  up  to  1869. 

At  Parsonstown,  Carrickfergus,  and  Newtownstewart,  minor  model  schools  were  now 
in  operation.  Monaghan  was  nearly  finished,  and  a  site  had  been  taken  at  Lurgan. 
Minor  model  schools  have  not  been  multiplied  beyond  seven. 

The  minor  model  schools  began  soon  to  advance  to  the  condition  of  the  district  model  Mimr  and 
schools.  The  minor  model  school  in  Omagh  is  reported  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  ^^ 
district  models  in  other  towns,  and  the  Commissioners  were  induced  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  additional  teachers,  and  of  a  smaU  staff  of  pupil-teachers  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  with  a  higher  rate  of  salary  than  the  paid 'monitors.  It  is  fuiiiher  mention^  that 
"  no  Roman  Catholic  Cler^man  visits  the  school.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  that  denomination 
have  been  wonderfully  successful.' 
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In  1 861  the  sets  of  additional  schools  contiguous  to  the  central  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  are  reported  to  be  in  satisfactory  operation.  The  district  model  school  at  London- 
derry had  been  opened,  and  Newtownards  and  Enniscorthy  completed.  Of  minor  model 
schools,  Monaghan  and  Newtownstewart  were  in  operation,  and  Lurgan  was  advancing 
towards  completion. 

At  this  time  Newtownstewart  minor  moHel  school  had  admitted  one  Boman  Catholic 
boy,  and  one  Eoman  Catholic  infant  in  a  total  of  103  pupils.  At  Monaghan  minor 
model  school  the  only  clergymen  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion are  the  Presbyterian.  Carrickfergus  minor  model  school  opened  ^'  under  rather 
unfavourable  circumstances  ;"  but  "  a  kind  of  kindly  feeling  sprung  up,"  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  rolls  bore  the  names  of  twelve  Eoman  Catholic  children  out  of  204. 
At  Kilkenny  the  active  opposition  of  the  local  clergy  to  the  model  school  had  not 
sensibly  diminished ;  and  at  Waterford  parents  frequently  withdraw  their  children 
without  assigning  any  cause,  but  subsequently  re-enter  them  at  the  model  school  through 
dissatisfaction  with  their  progress  in  other  schools. 

In  tiie  month  of  August,  1862,  the  district  model  schools  at  Newtownards  and  Ennis- 
corthy first  received  pupils. 

Newtownards  had  upon  its  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  356  scholars,  of  whom  two 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Eight  of  the  teachers  professed  the  faith  of  this  small  minority. 
In  adverting  to  these  circumstances,  the  Inspectors  explain  that  Newtownards  is 
peculiarly  a  rresbyterian  locality  (of  the  population,  sixty  per  cent,  are  Presbyterians), 
the  other  denominations  being  relatively  small.  The  Boman  Catholic  clergyman  having 
in  the  spring  built  a  new  school-house,  naturally  made  extra  efforts  to  induce  the  children 
of  his  own  denomination  to  attend  that  school  In  any  case  there  could  not  be  any 
considerable  number  of  Rom^rU  Catholic  children  (of  the  population,  twelve  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Catholics),  but  they  have  no  doubt  that  ultimately,  and  at  no  very  remote  date, 
ihe  Roman  CathoUc  denomination  will  be  fairly  represented.  At  the  visit  of  two  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  in  1868,  there  were  present  five  Roman  CathoUc  pupils  and  four 
Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

At  Enniscorthy  the  Inspector  stated  that  "  the  determined  opposition  manifested  to 
the  model  school  by  the  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  and  clergy  is  such  as  almost  entirely 
to  exclude  the  people  of  that  denomination  from  the  advantages  which  the  estabUshment 
offers.  This  opposition  is  the  more  inexplicable  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the 
three  principal  teachers  who  are  appointed,  two  are  Roman  Catholics." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : — *'  There  is  a  school  in  Enniscorthy  endowed  from 
Erasmus  Smith  s  funds,  and  energetically  supported  by  the  Protestant  clergy.  That 
school  would  probably  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Every  effort  is  made  by  those  interested  in  that  school 
to  prevent  any  of  the  children  being  withdrawn,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  largest  attend- 
ance possible.  Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
that  hitherto  the  attendance  at  the  Enniscorthy  model  school  has  been  very  low." 

It  may  be  that  the  boarding-house  has  never  been  inhabited  by  candidate  teachers. 

In  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  *^  the  great  want  of  additional  class-rooms  has 
ceased,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  ;  but  the  want  of  play-grounds, 
the  veiy  lungs  of  a  school,  continues  as  gi'eat  as  ever."  At  Inchicore,  "  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  exhibits  a  decrease."  At  Parsonstbwn,  ^^the  small  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  owing  to  the  active  and  increasing  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy." 
At  Galway,  "on  the  4th  January  the  model  school  was  denounced  by  the  Roman 
CathoUc  bishop  in  a  pastoral  to  his  clergy.  The  consequence  of  this  denimciation  has 
been  the  withdrawal  of  199  Roman  CathoUc  children*  It  is  now  opposed  so  actively, 
that  not  merely  the  pupils  are  withdrawn,  but  the  paid  monitresses  are  du*ected  to 
resign."  To  meet  this  influence  exerted  over  monitiesses,  who  resided  with  their  friends 
in  the  locality,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  engaged  female  pupil-teachers  from  a 
distance  at  larger  salaries,  provide<l  of  course  by  the  State.  At  Limerick,  *'  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  attendance  is  attributable  to  the  active  opposition  which  the  model  school 
has  expei-ienced  from  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy."  At  Athy,  '^  the  attendance  had 
faUen  away  considerably,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy."  At 
Londonderry  Model  School,  of  523  registered  pupils  five  were  Roman  CathoUca 

Tl^  minor  model  school  at  Lui-gan  was  opened  early  in  1863,  and  the  District  Model 
School  at  Sligo  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  By  the  end  of  December  Lurgan  had 
registered  thirty-one  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  a  total  of  396,  but  Sligo  model  school 
had  not  attiacted  anjr  Roman  Catholic  children  at  all,  faiUng  even  more  completely 
than  LondondeiTy,  which  now  had  thvcfe  Roman  CathoUcs  upon  the  roll  in  a  total  of  859. 

The  opposition  exhibited  ifii  1862  wa^«tiU  maintained,  and  grew  even  more  intense, 
kiia  ft  the  Limerick  Model  School  has  been  made  the  object  of  incessant  hostility  on 


Thus 


the  part  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  of  Limerick. 


The  result  has  been  so  far 
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detaimental  to  the  school,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  pupils  have  been  with-  model 
drawn.  Of  110  Catholic  pupils,  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  on  31st  December,  1862,  Schools. 
only  thirty-two  continue  to  attend."  Of  Clonmel  likewise,  the  Inspector  reports  that  ^^^ 
^'  the  same  influences,  exercised  in  the  case  of  this  model  school,  however,  with  even 
still  gi'eater  stringency  than  in  Limerick,  have  been  employed  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Catholic  pupils,  and  with  almost  entire  success.  Although  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  pupils,  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  rolls  in  1863,  was  210,  there  are  now 
only  twenty-seven  children  of  that  denomination  attending.''  Of  Enniscorthy  we  read, 
that  '^  the  opposition  which  these  schools  had  to  encounter  at  their  opening  from  the 
-clergy,  both  of  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  has  been  in  no  degree 
mitigated.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  opposition  to  everything  connected  with  the 
establishment  been  carried,  that  teachers  and  monitors  have  been  directed  by  their 
managers  not  to  attend  the  usual  and  essential  examinations,  because  such  examinations 
were  held  in  a  room  of  the  model  school."  At  Kilkenny  "  steady  progress  was  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  in  the  month  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Iloman  CathoUc  clergy  to  remove  from  the  schools  the  pupils  of  that  denomination — 
exertions  which  were  so  far  successful  as  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  about  fifty  per 
-cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children."  And  again:  *Hhe  opposition  given  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  model  schools  has  been  felt  in  Waterford  as  in  other 
places.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  that  the  decrease  which  is  observable  in  the  attend- 
ance has  taken  place." 

Concurrently  with  the  erection  of  new  district  model  schools  at  Cork  and  Enniskillen,        i864. 
diminution  in  attendance  was  reported  year  after  year  in  the  older  model  schools.     In  co^*- 
1864  the  total  attendance  at  Limerick  is  less  by  sixty-two  than  that  of  1863,  and  less  by 
J  34  than  that  of  1862.     In  Sligo,  "  only  three  Roman  Catholics  have  yet  been  enrolled 
in  the  boys'  school,  and  none  in  either  the  female  or  infants'  schoola     Owing  to  this        _  r 
oause  the  attendance  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  number  greatly  below  that  contemplated 
in  the  erection  of  the  building."     At  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  ^'  the  opposition 
on  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  the  only  one  encountered.     The  opposition 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  though  suent  and  quiet  in  its  working,  is  not  less  effective." 
At  Gal  way  "if  the  school  had  been  instituted  with  openly  avowed  purposes  of  proselytism, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  bitterly  or  more  perseveringly  assailed.     It  was  not  to  be 
■expected  that  these  exertions  would  be  unproductive  of  result  in  the  further  diminution 
of  the  attendance  at  the  schools."   And  in  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Parsonstown, 
and  Enniscorthy  "  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  constrained  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  model  schools  in  1864,  and  others  were  prevented  from  Opposed  by  au 
sending  theirs.     The  prelates  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  dioceses  in  which  four  ^^^  T^^^" 
of  these  model  schools  are  situated,  being  no  less  adverse,  the  schools  had  double  diffi-  Dissenters, 
culties  to  encounter  in  keeping  up  their  attendance."     Even  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
model  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  National   Board,   found  few 
supporters  beyond  the  Presbyterian  and  Dissenting  communities. 

The  course  of  events  continued  to  display  unmitigated  opposition  from  the  same        i^^- 
quarters,  with,  perhaps,  increased  exertions,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children.    Thusj, 
At  Belfast,  ^^  in  addition  to  the  premiums  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  amounting  in 
value  to  £40,  the  Inspectors  were  favoured  with  premiums  given  by  Robert  Patterson,  Premiums  to 
•esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  knowledge  of  natural  history,  with  three  silver  medals  presented  by  Dr.  ^"^"^' 
Wales,  of  Belfast,  whose  sons  attended  the  school,  and  with  two  silver  medals  given  by 
the  Head  Inspector."     And  in  Londonderry  the  Irish  Society  granted  £50  annually,  to 
be  distributed  in  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  model  school. 

The  only  novelty  presented  in  1866,  is  the  first  Report  upon  the  district  model  school  i866. 
in  Cork,  which  had  now  been  in  operation  for  upwai-ds  of  a  year.  Of  the  attendance, 
we  learn  that  "  the  Protestants  are  represented  as  largely  as  can  be  reasonably  expected, 
particularly  as  the  Presbyterians  zealously  maintain  a  National  school  under  their  own 
management,  and  taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  denomination.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  element  that  a  very  conspicuous  deficiency  is  observable,  occasioned  by 
the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy." 

^Ve  observe  this  year  a  condemnation  of  the  buildings  of  the  Bally  money  Minor  Model 
School.  '*  A  great  mistake  was  made  at  the  time  of  erection,  in  not  building  the  house 
several  feet  wider."  Nevertheless,  '*  numbers  of  advanced  boys  and  girls  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  to  finish  their  education  at  this  establishment." 

Of  the  Coleraine  Model  School,  the  Inspector  reports,  '^  the  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  boys'  department  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  considerable,  that  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  school  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year."  In  a  previous  report,  the  Inspector  had  exposed  the  "  low 
proficiency  "  of  the  pupils. 
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In  the  Belfast  Model  School,  the  Inspector  was  "  rather  surprised  at  the  number  and 
respectability  of  the  parties,  who  during  the  year  claimed  exemption  from  the  higher 
rates,  which  are  so  extremely  moderate  as  compared  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  and  such  as  can  rarely  be  had  on  any  terms  in  non-lNational 
schools." 

At  Dunmanway,  one  of  the  few  model  schools  still  freely  attended  by  Boman 
Catholics,  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in  1866  was  said  to  be  12'1,  and  of  the  girls  12*4 
years,  and  218  young  persons,  in  a  total  attendance  of  510,  were  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  case  of  Trim  model  school  deserves  particular  notice,  as  the  Conmiissioners  have 
treated  it  differently  from  any  other  of  their  model  schools.  The  general  rule  ot 
model  schools  is,  that  no  pupils  are  admitted  free  of  charge ;  but  at  Trmii,  partly  from 
the  poverty  of  iiie  place,  and  partly  because  no  ordinary  National  schools  are  at  hand, 
the  Commissioners  not  only  admit  many  children  without  payment  of  any  fee,  but  arc 
even  in  the  habit  of  making  compensation  to  the  teachers  for  the  loss  of  the  fees.  In 
such  a  school  as  this,  the  public  examination  in  1 866 — the  last  year  for  which  full  reports 
have  been  issued — comprised ''book-keeping,  the  different  books  and  accoimts  used, 
method  of  opening  and  closing  accounts,  and  what  the  different  sides  of  accounts  show  ; 
algebra — objects  of — how  it  differs  from  arithmetic — ^uses  of  signs  and  characters — simple 
nues  and  equations  ;  acoustics — nature  of  sound — sonorous  bodies — sonorous  waves — 
velocity  of  sound — vibrating  strings — nature  and  mode  of  producing  sounds,  echoes, 
resonance,  and  the  general  principles  of  pneumatics ;  optics — objects  of — ^nature  and 
velocity  of  light — reflection — refraction — dispersion — ^lenses — mirrors^microscopes  and 
telescopes;  astronomy — solar  system — parallax — ^how  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated — ^method  of  finding  the  angular  unit,  with  its  application  to  the 
measurement  of  distances  generally." 

In  1867,  the  last  of  the  model  schools  was  opened  at  Enniskillen.  Erected  at  a  cost 
of  £9,357  105.  lid,  upon  a  site  of  6a.  3r.  23p.,  held  on  lease  for  ever,  at  a  ground  rent 
of  £68  18s.  9d.  per  annum,  in  a  town  of  5,774  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,235  being  Roman 
Catholics,  will  not  approach  it ;  and  face  to  face  with  Portora  school,  have  an  endow- 
ment of  great  magnitude  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

The  Board's  Beport  for  1867,  claims  6,581  Roman  Catholic  pupils  as  having  had  their 
names  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year,  upon  the  books  of  one  or  other  of  the 
twenty-seven  model  schools,  including  the  central  institution.  Returns  of  this  kind  are 
most  fallacious  ;  but,  taking  the  figures  as  given,  we  observe  that  of  the  6,681  Roman 
Catholics,  no  fewer  than  5,051  are  returned  on  the  rolls  of  model  schools  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Bailieborough,  Dunmanway,  and  Trim,  which  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical toleration  ;  while  the  other  twenty-two  model  schools,  situated  in  towns  having 
an  aggregate  Roman  Catholic  population  of  224,133  persons,  only  claim  1,530  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  as  in  some  sense  attending  them,  in  these  twenty-two  places,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  100  Boman  Catholic  inhabitants  is  just  '68,  or 
10,000  Boman  Catholics  yielded  sixty-eight  children,  who  at  some  time  or  other  in 
1867,  attended  at  a  model  school.  The  Commissioners  in  another  table,  show  that 
17,631  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  their  model  schools,  for  the  year  1867,  produced  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  8,059.  At  the  same  rate,  the  1,530  Boman  Catholic  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  twenty-two  model  schools,  would  represent  an  average  attendance  of  699,  or 
thirty-one  model  scholars  in  every  10,000  Boman  Catholics. 
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FABT    n.— PROVISION  FOB    THE  FBIMABY  EDUCATION    OF    THE  POOR, 
ITS  NATURE,  AND  THE  EXTENT  OF  ITS  OPERATIONS. 


An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  instruction  given  in  Primary  Schools  necessarily 
embraces  the  four  elements  that  constitute  a  school,  namely — 

1.  llie  School-house. 

2.  The  local  Manager  or  Patron. 

3.  The  Teacher ;  and 

4.  The  Children. 

Here  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  last;  each  of  the  others  will  form  a  subject  Pbovision ror. 
for  separate  special  consideration  in  subsequent  portions  of  our  Report,  and  we  shall    educaww 
deal  with  them  in  this  place  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  unity  and  complete-  ok  thkPoob. 
ness  to  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  to  be  essentially  statistical. 

Our  sources  of  information  consist,  besides  the  published  Reports  of  the  Commis-  Sources  of 
sioners  of  Education,  of  the  Returns  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  them  and  to  other  ^°'o"»*^o»- 
bodies,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  the  Introduction;  and  of  the  Educational  Census, 
made  under  our  own  direction. 

The  most  important  and  necessarily  the  most  extensive  of  these  Returns  are  those  Returns  from 
furnished  by  the  National  Board.  The  queries  addressed  to  the  Board  were  drawn  up  ^^^^ 
according  to  a  definite  plan  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  to  ask  for  the  same  infer-  ' 
mation  in  different  forms,  and  of  securing  that  the  statistical  information  furnished 
to  us  should  be  upon  a  uniform  basis,  and  embrace  all  the  information  necessary 
for  this  and  other  parts  of  our  inquiry.  It  was  found  that  several  of  the  queries  in  our 
draft  plan  could  not  be  answered,  either  because  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  did  not  contain  the  required  information,  or  that  its  collection  would  take  too 
long  a  time,  or  impose  too  great  a  task  upon  those  by  whom  it  should  be  gathered. 
Alttiough  some  of  the  information  sought  for  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  this  and 
other  parts  of  our  inquiry  more  complete,  we  did  not  press  for  it  through  a  consideration 
for  the  Public  Service,  and  a  desire  not  to  overtask  those  whose  work  is  already  arduous 
enough.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and 
their  OflScers  did  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  us  in  our  statistical  inquiries. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Officers  of  the  central  establishment, 
and  the  Inspectors,  for  the  cordial  assistance  they  afforded.  Our  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  National  School  Teachers,  who  furnished  the  materials  from  which  was 
constructed  the  chief  part  of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  the  Returns  of  the 
National  Board. 

As  the  Church  Education  Society  stands  next  in  importance  to  the  National  Board  in  church 
the  nimiber  of  schools  connected  with  it,  we  were  desirous  of  getting  such  detailed  infer-  ^°*^**^" 
mation  concerning  each  of  their  schools  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  compare  them  with  the      '*  ^' 
National  schools.     But  the  Society  being  a  voluntary  association,  intended  merely  to 
assist  schools  and  train  masters,  without  exercising  control  over  them,  and  having  no 
organization  for  collecting  statistical  facts,  its  officers  were  unable  to  answer  our  inquiries 
regarding  their  common  schools.     We  are  obliged  therefore  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  information  regarding  this  large  class  of  schools  to  be  found  in  the  Police  Returns. 
The  Society  supplied  us  willingly  with  whatever  information  was  within  their  power. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  having  a  complete  central  organization  and  a  uniform  system  christian 
of  school  accounts,  were  enabled  to  answer  all  our  queries  very  fully.     We  beg  to  thank  B«>ti»«^ 
them  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  prepared  at  their  own  cost  the  statistical 
information  to  be  found  in  the  Returns  ftimished  by  them,  and  printed  in  our  Miscellaneous 
Papers. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  having  also  a  central  organization,  and  Governors  of 
ftdl  control  over  their  schools,  were  able  to  furnish  us  with  the  statistical  information  which  f  JJ^.^ 
we  required  regarding  the  Umited  number  of  English  schools  under  their  management.     School*,   ' 

The  queries  respecting  the  education  of  children  in  Workhouses  were  drawn  up,  PoorLaw 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  of  getting  such  information  as  would  enable  us  to  com-  unions, 
pare  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the  comparatively  small  niunber  of  pauper 
children  now  in  Irish  Workhouses  with  that  of  the  large  number  which  were  in  them  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  period  of  the  Famine ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  causes  of  blindness  among  workhouse  inmates,  and  the  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dimib,  and  other  children  physically  in- 
capacitated. On  inquiry  we  found  that  the  materials  for  much  of  the  information 
sought  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  rest,  for  which  materials  might  be  found,  would 
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cost  mucli  labour  to  collect,  and  would  have  been  too  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
to  be  of  any  value.  We,  accordingly,  re-cast  our  (jueries  so  as  to  limit  them  to  the 
present  condition  of  things.  We  believe  they  will  be  found  to  give  a  complete 
account,  so  far  as  mere  statistics  can  do  so,  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  Irish  Workhouses.  We  have  to  thank  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  Mr.  Banks,  and  their  other  Officers,  for  the  great  interest  they  showed  in  our 
inquiries,  and  the  trouble  they  took  to  get  them  answered,  and  afterwards  tabulated. 
The  Clerks  of  Unions  are  also  deserving  of  our  thanks  for  their  share  of  the  work. 

The  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  furnished  us  with  fiill  information  respecting 
the  limited  and  special  class  of  Schools  connected  with  Gaols. 

Our  information  about  the  Convent  Schools  not  connected  with  the  National  Board, 
the  schools  conducted  by  religious  communities  of  men  connected  and  unconnected 
with  the  National  Board,  those  belon^ng  to  different  denominations  of  Dissenters,  and 
the  large  nmnber  of  Private  Schools,  is  derived  exclusively  from  our  own  Census. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  Yom'  Maj^ty  an  account  of  the  facilities  of  instruction 
for  the  Poor  which  exist  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland.  For  greater  conveni^ice, 
we  will  arrange  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  matter  under  the  four  Heads  above 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I— SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
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In  the  terminology  of  the  Officers  of  the  National  Board  a  *'  School"  means  a  single 
room  or  department,  with  or  without  a  class-room,  in  which  a  master  or  mistress  teaches 
a  number  of  children  of  the  same  or  of  different  sexes,  and  which  is  registered  under  a 
certain  number  in  the  list  or  roll  of  schools.  In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  rural  schools 
having  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls,  "School"  and  ''School-house"  are 
synonymous,  but  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  rooms  under  the  same 
roof  a  "  School-house"  is  equivalent  to  two  Schools.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately  the  two  schools  are  under  one  roof ;  but  in  some 
instances  they  form  separate  buildings.  In  the  Reports  of  the  National  Board,  and 
in  their  Returns  to  us,  ''School"  means  "School-room,"  and  is  synonymous  with 
"  School-house  "  in  the  case  of  all  single  schools,  but  in  the  case  of  double  Schools,  that 
is,  where  a  male  and  female  school  are  under  the  one  roof,  or  where  a  further  subdivision 
into  male,  female,  and  infant  is  carried  out,  they  are  not  synonymous.  The  number  of 
"  Schools"  is  therefore  always  much  greater  than  the  number  of  School-houses. 

In  our  School-Census,  the  police  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  a  uniform  plan  in 
distinguishing  between  a  single  school  and  a  school-house  containing  several  school- 
rooms. Sometimes  they  regarded  the  building  as  the  School  ;  thus  the  Christian 
Brothers'  establishment  in  North  Richmond-street,  Dublin,  is  counted  as  one  school, 
although  there  are  twelve  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  model  schools  in  Marl- 
borough-street  are  returned  as  five  schools,  the  King's  Inns-street  convent  school  as 
four,  and  several  other  convent  and  model  schools  in  the  same  way.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  niay  take  the  Constabulary  Returns  as  approximately  giving  the  number  of 
school-houses.  The  following  summary  made  from  those  returns,  gives  the  number  of 
each  class  of  schools  in  each  province,  and  in  all  Ireland ;  it  also  snows  the  number  of 
each  class  of  schools  from  which  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained.  The  number  of 
National  schools  is  given  both  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  convent  schools.  As  tiie 
latter  schools  form  a  very  important  class,  the  number  of  them  connected  and  not 
connected  with  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  both,  is  given.  Under 
National  Schools  are  also  included  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Board.  The  police  in  some  districts  visited  the  Workhouses,  in  others  they  did  not ; 
hence,  in  the  following  Summary,  no  special  heading  for  Workhouse  could  be  introduced. 
The  Gaol  Schools,  with  one  exception,  were  not  included  in  the  Census.  Witii  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  the  class  of  G^tol  Schools  just  referred 
to,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Returns  of  the  police  embraced  all  the  otiier 
classes  of  schools  in  the  country. 

The  schools  included  under  the  term  "religious  orders"  are  boys'  schools,  managed 
by  various  communities  of  men.  The  private  schools  are  divided  into  two  cleases, 
"  assisted,"  and  "  non-assisted."  The  assisted  private  sdbools  «re  those  having  I9m«dl 
endowm^its,' either  of  a  permanent  character,  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  -atmtial 
subscriptions. 
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Tabls  showing  the  differeat  olaases  of  Schools,  and  the  number  of  each  dasB,  visited  by  the  Police  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1868 ;  and  also  the  number  for  which  returns  of  the  attendance  were  furnished,  and  of  those  for  whi<^  from 
various  causes  no  returns  were  furnished.     {Compiled  fro^n  JRetums  of  Ccmatabular^  Census.) 
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Minranoi. 

ComravcRT. 

Total. 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

from 

from 

from 

ftom 

ft«m 

Total 

which 

No 

Totml 

which 

No 

Total 

which 

No 

Total 

which 

No 

Total 

whiofa 

No 

Schools 

letana 

rvtuBs. 

SduMla 

retaras 

retoras. 

Seboolt. 

ratoras 

rotamii 

SebooU 

retnrafl 

rtCvras. 

SohooU 

ntaru 

retnras. 

of  each 

were 
obUined 

were 
obUiaod. 

weru 
obtained. 

wero 

obtained. 

claM. 

Kational  Schools— 

Exdnsive  of  Convent  School 

8,     2,020 

121 

2,141 

1,167 

28 

1,195 

1,220 

30 

1,250 

867 

67 

924 

5,274 

236 

5,510 

Indosire  of           do., 
Convent  Schools- 

— 

— 

2,156 

- 

- 

1,251 

- 

- 

1,296 

- 

- 

940 

5,408 

240 

5,04:] 

National,    . 

15 

_ 

15 

55 

1 

56 

45 

1 

46 

14 

2 

16 

129 

4 

13;; 

KotNatiooal,     . 

3 

- 

3 

37 

3 

40 

83 

_ 

83 

19 

1 

20 

92 

4 

9<» 

Total, 

18 

_ 

18 

92 

4 

96 

78 

1 

79 

33 

3 

36 

221 

8 

229 

Chrlatian  Brothers'  Schools, 

10 

- 

10 

31 

2 

33 

33 

_ 

33 

8 

1 

4 

77 

3 

^     80 

Rdigkms  Orders,  Schools  of, 

- 

- 

- 

6 

« 

6 

5 

_ 

5 

^ 

11 

11 

Church  Education  Schools, 

610 

40 

550 

315 

33 

848 

242 

16 

68 

96 

14 

110 

1,163 

103 

1,266 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools, 

53 

5 

58 

32 

2 

34 

7 

2 

9 

5 

1 

6 

97 

10 

107 

Wesleyan  Schools, 

19 

— 

19 

4 

3 

7 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1 

5 

34 

5 

39 

Presbyterian  Schools, 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

3 

22 

21 

3 

24 

Irish  Society,  Schools  of, 

2 

_ 

2 

5 

4 

9 

8 

1 

4 

3 

3 

13 

5 

18 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools, 

« 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

45 

11 

56 

53 

11 

64 

Island  &  Coast  Society's  Sdiools 
London  Companies,  Schools  of. 

4 

_ 

4 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_, 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

Society  of  Friends'  Schools, 

3 

_ 

3 

« 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

r» 

Private  Schools- 

Assisted,     . 

131 

23 

154 

192 

34 

22G 

191 

23 

214 

86 

10 

96 

600 

iH) 

690 

Not  assisted. 

81 

15 

96 

124 

16 

140 

136 

14 

150 

75 

14 

89 

416 

59 

475 

Total, 

212 

38 

250 

316 

50 

366 

327 

37 

364 

161 

24 

185 

1,016 

149 

1,166 

7 

1 

8 

2 

13 

15 

6 

3 

9 

4 

__ 

4 

19 

17 

36 

Schools  not  strictly  Primary, 

2 

1 

3 

20 

6 

26 

7 

7 

14 

8 

8 

11 

37 

17 

54 

Total  Schools  in  eacl 

1 

Province, 

2,866 

806 

3,072 

1,999 

145 

2,144 

1,936 

99 

2,035 

1,249 

118 

1,367 

8,050 

568 

8,(5  KS 

The  ordinary  National  schools,  Church  Education  schools,  Erasmus  Smith's  schools, 
the  Dissenting  and  Society  schools,  and  Private  schools,  being  either  single  or  double 
schools,  may  be  fairly  compared,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  these  several  classes  of 
schools  are  concerned,  the  previous  table  gives  a  fair  approximation  to  the  number  of 
school-houses  of  esuch  class.  But  it  is  not  so  as  regards  ihe  large  Convent  and  Cliristian 
Brothers'  schools,  each  one  of  which  is  in  reality  a  group  of  schools.  Thus  the  80 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  represent  224  schools  ;  the  229  Convent  schools  represent  a 
larger  number  of  distinct  schools,  though  not  proportionately  as  large  a  number  as  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools,  because  while  all  the  hitter  are  reckoned  as  single  schools  by 
the  Police  a  considerable  number  of  the  Convent  schools,  are  reckoned  as  more  than  one 
school.  In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per-centage  proportion  of  each  class 
of  schools,  we  have  added  the  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  taken  by  the  Police  so 
as  to  show  more  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  each  class. 


Comparison  of 
i^ifTerentdosaef^ 
of  Schools. 


Per-oentage 

Nunber 
of  Schopls. 

National  schools,  excliisive  of  Convent  schools,         .  64*33^ 

Church  Education  schools, 14-782 

Erasmus  Smith's  schools,                                             .         .         .  1*249 

Convent  schools, 2*673 

Christian  Brothers'  schools, 0934 

Religious  orders  of  men, 0*128 

Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Irish  Society's,  Irish  Church  Mission, 

Island  and  Coast  Society,  London  Company,  and  Society  of 

Friends' schools, 1*868 

Private,          . 13-603 

Miscellaneous, 0*420 


99*996 


Per-centage  of 

attendance  an  Mth 

June,  1868. 

70*513 
6-973 
0-840 
9*414 
4*434 
0156 


0*950 
6*505 
0*211 

99-996 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  while  the  Church  Education  and  Erasmus  Smith's  schools 
which  are  chiefly  single  or  double  schools  like  the  ordinary  National  school,  form  16 '031 
of  all  the  primary  schools,  the  attendance  in  them  was  onljr  7*813  per  cent  The 
Convent  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  which  are  chiefly  m  centres  of  population 
and  are  usually  large  buildings,  form  only  3'607  per  cent,  of  the  schools  but  had  13*848 
per  cent,  of  the  attendance. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  State,  and  that  there  was  somewhat  more  than  two- 
thirds  bf  the  whole  attendance,  in  the  aQho<^  so  supported.  Th^.  Convent  National 
«diools  have  not  been  included  in  either  case. 
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School- 
houses  AND 

SCHOOIA  ' 


As  regards  the  size,  character,  repair,  extent  and  nature  of  premises,  school  furniture, 
&c.,  we  nave  information  only  about  National  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools.  For  the 
reason  already  stated  we  could  not  expect  this  information  about  the  Church  Education 
Society's  schools.  Many  of  the  Parochial  school-houses  are  suitable  buildings,  in  most 
cases  attached  to  or  in  close  proximity  to  parish  churches.  The  school-houses  of  the 
convents  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  are  generally  new  buildings,  and 
almost  always  better  than  the  ordinary  National  schools,  but  having  no  definite 
information  about  them  we  are  unable  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
better  class  of  National  schools,  or  with  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools. 

We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  among  the  Private  Schools  those  belonging  to 
the  class  usually  denominated  "  Hedge  Schools.''  The  schools  so  termed  are  generally 
held  in  miserable  cabins,  or  in  small  rooms  in  dilapidated  houses  in  narrow  lanes.  The 
Police  in  their  returns  have  here  and  there  characterized  a  school  as  a  "  Hedge  School,'* 
but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  approximate  to  their  number.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  discuss  the  information  we  have  received  about  the  property,  character,  repair,  &c.,  of 
School-Houses. 


-Ownership, 
&c.,  of 
National 
school-houses. 


Vested  and 
non-Tested 
school-houses. 


Nature'of 
Testmgl 


Board's 
Returns. 


Section  I. — National  Schools. 

Ownership,  tenure y  cfec.,  of  school  property. — The  National  Board  returns  furnish  us 
with  information  respecting  the  ownership  of  4,906  School-houses,  but  they  do  not 
indicate,  except  in  one  class  of  these  buildings,  the  number  of  schools  or  departments 
represented  by  them.  It  is  almost  certain  however  that  this  number  is  that  of  all  the 
school-houses  in  which  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  were  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  that  is,  nearly  6,520  schools.  ^ 

National  School-Houses  are  classified  as — (1)  Vested  schools,  or  those  over  which  the 
Board  has  legal  ownership  or  control,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  have  con- 
tributed part  of  the  cost ;  and  (2)  Non-vested  schools,  or  those  over  which  they  have  no 
legal  control,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  have  contributed  nothing.  The 
total  number  of  vested  school-houses  is  1,152,  representing  1,645  schools.  The  total 
number  of  non-vested  school-houses  is  3,754.  The  vested  school-houses  therefore  form 
only  23*482  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-vested  76*518  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more 
than  three-fourths. 

The  legal  ownership  or  control  of  the  Board  over  vested  schools  is  not  the  same  in 
kind  or  extent  over  all.  There  are  four  ways  in  which  the  Commissioners  own  or  control 
School-Houses ;  (1^  the  school  property  is  secured  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education 
by  a  Bond ;  (2)  it  is  vested  in  Local  Trustees,  with  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  enforce 
the  trusts ;  (3)  certain  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  have  been  subsequently  conveyed 
to  the  Commissioners ;  and  (4)  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  themselves  after 
they  were  incorporated.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of 
Vested  School-Houses,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  Schools  in  each  province,  and 
the  total  and  per-centage  of  each  class  in  all  Ireland. 

Table   showing  the  Number  of  Vested  School  Houses  on  the  Slst  December,  1867,  the  Number  of  Schools 
in  Operation  in  them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  vested. 


Xon-vested 
«ehool -houses. 


Swsnred  by  Bond.       Vetted  in  Trasteea. 

Aalgnedto 

Commiaslonen  of 

Bdaostion. 

Vested  In 
Edneation. 

TOTAI. 

PSOTtnCBS. 

School 
HouM*. 

^^^'      School 
Depart-       fl-_„„ 

SchooUm 
Deput- 
menti. 

Hottif. 

SeltooUot 
Depart- 
ment*. 

School 
Hoata. 

SehooU  OT 
DepMi- 
menti. 

Honaea. 

Sehoola. 

Ulster,     . 
Leinster, . 
Monster, 
Connaught, 

24 

22 

18 

3 

27 

32 

24 

4 

204 
151 

184 

77 

255 

233 

292 
108 

51 

2 
28 
23 

68 

3 
43 
33 

Ill 
43 

123 
88 

151 

80 

201 

121 

390 
218 
353 
191 

491 
348 
560 
266 

Total,    . 

67 

87 

616 

868 

104 

137 

365 

553 

1,152 

1,645 

Per-oentage,  . 

5-815 

5-a88 

53-472 

52-766 

9*027 

8-328 

31-684 

33-617 

Some  of  the  non-vested  schools,  being  the  property  of  congregations,  are  as  exclusively 
set  apart  in  practice  for  educational  piu*pose8  as  are  the  vested  schools ;  many  however 
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are  privateproperty,  some  being  held  on  lease  for  school  purposes,  and  others  from  year    .  nationai. 
to  year.     Ttere  are  also  some  which  are  the  property  of  the  Teacher,  or  for  which  he      "*l!!!fl 

Eays  rent.     The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  and  per-centages  of  non-vested  school- 
ouses  belonging  to  each  of  these  categories  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Non-Yested  School  Houses  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  from  which 
returns  were  obtained,  classified  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held. 

Board's 
ReturniL 


Pbotuices. 

Number 
of  School 
Houses. 

Number 

inalienable, 

ie.  legallj 

aet  apart  for 

educational 

purposes 
ezclnsivelf. 

Number, 
private 
property,  as 
distinguished 
from  Paro- 
chial or  Con- 
gregational. 

Number,  the 

Parishes 
or  Congrega- 
tions. 

Nnmbcr 

held 
onLeaie. 

NomlMr 

merely 

reDtodfiom 

jttxto 

year. 

Hnmber 

belongtiifto 

Teaohoi. 

Nanberfor 

which 
TMeherp«)r* 

rent. 

XJlster,       .         .         . 

Per-centage^  . 
Leinster,   . 

Per-centage,  . 
Munster,  . 

Per-centage,  . 
Connaught, 

Per-centage,    . 

1,625 
793 
725 
611 

294 

18-092 

109 

13776 

77 

10-620 

42 

6-873 

789 

48-553 
286 

36065 
295 

40-689 
427 

69-885 

836 
51*446 

507 

63934 

430 

30114 

450 

27692 

307 

38713 
238 

3«-827 
119 

19476 

271 

16.679 

77 

9709 

155 

"•379 

175 

28-641 

62 

3815 
25 

3i5« 
20 

2-758 

60 

9-819 

220 

13538 
38 

479t 

57 

7-862 

148 

24-222 

Total,     . 

3,754 

522 

1,797 

1,967 

1,114 

678 

167 

463 

Per-centage,    . 

13-905 

47-868 

52-131 

29-675 

i8'o6o 

4-448 

"•333 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  non-vested  School- , 
Houses  may  be  described  as  public  property,  as  distinguished  from  individual  property  ; 
but  that  only  about  14  per  cent,  of  them  are  legally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes. 

In  addition  to  providing,  in  many  instances,  the  school-houses  and  paying  the  rent,  Schools  owned, 
the  Teacher  is  still  more  frequently  obliged  to  keep  the  school-house  in  repair,  and  in  J^fJ^em^' 
almost  all  the  schools,  vested  and  non-vested  alike,  he  supplies  the  books,  maps,  and 
school  requisites.     The  following  table  will  put  the  extent  of  these  anomalous  duties  of 
Teachers  m  a  clearer  light : — 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  in  1867  where  the  Teacher  provides  the  School-house,  keeps  it  in  repair,     Board's 
and  provides  the  School  with  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Wall  appointments.  I^tiima. 


Number  of 

Schools 
the  private 
propertj  of 
the  Teacher. 

Number  of 
cases  in 

which  the 

Teacher 

pajs  the 

rent 

Number  of 

Hchool- 
houses  kept 
in  repair 
by  the 
Teacher. 

Number  of 
Schoob 

with  Books, 

^bo.,  by  the 

Teacher. 

NmnlMrof 

SohooU 

aeoonnted 

for. 

Ulster, 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

Leinster,            ..... 
Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

Munster,            ..... 
Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

Connaught,        ..... 
Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

53 

2-277 

12 

0-855 

12 
0795 

60 
5982 

223 
9-583 

36 
2496 

70 
4-641 

168 
16749 

543 
23-334 

117 

8-345 

231 
15-318 

367 

36-590 

2,212 
95058 

1,306 
93iS» 

1,438 
95-358 

950 
94715 

2,327 
1,402 
1,508 
1,003 

Total,              .... 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  operation  in 
1867,             .             .             .            . 

137 
2-195 

496 
7-948 

1,258 
20*160 

5,906' 
94647 

6,240 

According  to  this  table  the  Teacher  kept  the  house  in  repair  in  the  case  of  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  in  operation  in  1867 ;  but  the  true  point  of  comparison  is  the  number  of  non-vested 
school-houses.  Calculated  upon  this*  basis,  the  Teachers  keep  in  repair  one-third  of  all 
the  non-vested  schools  in  Ireland  (33-511  per  cent.)  The  1,258  cases  where  the  Teacher 
repairs  the  school  include,  however,  210  cases  in  which  he  does  it  partially,  so  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Teachers  wholly  repair  the  school-houses  in  27*917 
per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools,  and  partially  repair  them  in  5*594  per  cent.  The 
496  cases  where  the  Teacher  pays  the  rent  include  37  cases  where  the  rent  is  nominal, 
and  27  where  the  Teacher  pays  only  part  of  the  rent. 

Where  the  Teacher  procures  the  books  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  supposed  to  do  so 


'  This  numler 


includes  sixteen  cases  where  the  books  are  only  partly  supplied  by  the  teacher.      /^^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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National 

SCBOOLfl,  &c. 


Character  of 
School  Sites, 
School-Housea, 
4c 


State  of  Re- 
pair of  School- 
Honaes. 


in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  children,  and  is  allowed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  tKe 
sale  pricci  He  is,  however,  obliged  to  pay  in  advance,  and  often  finds  ij,  difficult  to 
recover  the  mon^y*  The  maps,  wall  appointments,  &c.,  whto  ordered  by  him,  are  at  his 
expense,  imless  the  manager  refimds  the  money. 

Chmxtcter  of  School  Sites,  School-houses,  State  of  Repair,  &c. — Information  was  procured 
respecting  nearly  all  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  on  the  following  points : — I.  Site 
and  school-house — eligibility  of  site,  character  and  state  of  repair  of  the  roof,  walls,  and 
windows ;  character  and  repair  of  the  general  fabric.  II.  School-rooms — ^as  to  having  a 
second  room,  a  dass  room,  or  a  gallery,  whether  deficient  in  lighting,  heating,  or  venti- 
lating, nature  and  state  of  repair  of  the  floor,  the  supply  of  desks  and  forms,  book  press, 
maps,  and  pictorial  charts.  IIL  Out-offices — ^whether  there  is  an  enclosing  wall, 
number,  suitability,  and  state  of  repair  of  offices,  condition  of  premises  as  to  drainage, 
number  having  a  special  play-ground,  and  if  so,  its  character  and  state  of  repair.  The 
answers  to  these  queries  are  necessarily  subject  to  two  causes  of  variation  in  ttie  absence 
of  any  fixed  general  standard  or  type  of  comparison,  namely — ^that  the  character  of  each 
school-house  is  judged  by  a  comparison  with  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  of  the 
district,  and  next  that  tfie  answers  express  the  opinions  of  sixty  different  Inspectors 
whose  judgments  must  necessarily  be  different.  Taking  these  two  causes  into  account, 
but  at  the  same  time  remembering  that  the  m^ority  of  the  Inspectors  have  been  in 
several  districts,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  answering  similar  inquiries  in  their 
reports  on  their  districts,  the  tabulated  answers  to  the  queries  on  the  points  above  men- 
tioned will  help  to  give,  so  far  as  statistical  tables  can  do  so,  an  interesting  view  of  the  state  of 
the  National  school-houses  throughout  the  country.  The  distinction  between  school-house 
-and  school  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  attended  to  in  making  out  the  returns ;  although 
the  information  asked  for  obviously  for  the  most  part  referred  to  sohoolJioicses,  the 
answers  are  given  for  schools.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  easier  to  make  it  out  in  the 
latter  form,  as  each  school  has  a  separate  roll  number,  and  all  information  regarding  it 
is  registered  under  that  number.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  tabulated  results  of 
our  inquiry  on  the  above  points  will  serve  the  main  objects  we  had  in  view  in  making 
them,  namely — ^that  the  general  condition  of  the  National  school-houses,  schools,  and 
school  premises  throughout  Ireland  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The   following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  Board's  Returns  to  our  queries 
concerning  the  site,  character,  and  repair  of  the  School-house  : — 


Table  showing  the  Chai-acter  of  the  School-houses  as  to  Eligibility  of  Site,  Nature  and  Kepair  of  Eoof,  Character 
of  Walls,  Windows,  and  General  Sdiool  Fabric.     {Compiled  from  Board^s  Returns,) 

EligiMUtj  of  Bite. 

Charmeter  and  State  of  Repair  of  Sdiool-hooae. 

PllOVINCES. 

Boof. 

VTaUt. 

Window*. 

Cbiraster  and 

Bopair  of  General 

Fabric 

Character. 

8taUofBq>«lr. 

Good 

Fair. 

Bftd. 

Slated. 

Thmtoted. 

other* 
Mm 

OOTW«d. 

Good. 

F«Ir. 

bad. 

Good. 

Fir. 

Bikd. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

FUr. 

Bad. 

Sc/iools  Vested  in 
the  Commis- 
sioners: 
Ulster, 
Leinster,     . 
Miinster,     . 
Connanght, 

150 

54 

222 

135 

6 

4 

5 
10 

155 

54 

227 

145 

5 

123 
45 

188 
128 

26 

7 
27 
12 

10 

2 

12 

5 

133 

4^ 
196 
132 

24 

7 

29 

11 

2 

2 
2 

122 

42 

185 

131 

30 
12 
35 
11 

7 

7 
3 

121 

45 

185 

128 

37 

9 
42 
16 

1 

Total, . 

661 

6 

19 

581 

5 

- 

484 

72 

29 

508 

71 

6 

480 

m\  17 

479 

104 

2 

586 

586 

585 

585  . 

585 

686 

Per-cent»ge, 

»«-7ta 

1*023 

3*242 

99-146 

0*858 

- 

82-73C 

1SS07 

«»»7 

8V837 

HU» 

102t 

8»-0tl 

ISMS 

t-MN) 

ntw 

17-777 

0-341 

iSchools  LocfUfy 
Vested.: 
Ulster, 
Leinster,     . 
Munster,     . 
Connaught, 

247 
255 
297 
107 

10 
1 

4 

23 
18 

15 
4 

264 

270 
315 
107 

14 

4 

1 

4 

2 

160 

188 

209 

,    49 

73 
58 
64 
41 

46 
27 
39 
22 

173 

203 

219 

57 

94 
62 
86 
62 

12 

8 
7 
3 

159 

171 

199 

42 

103 
91 

102 
69 

17 
11 
11 
11 

144 

176 

194 

42 

123 

85 

108 

64 

12 

12 

10 

6 

Total,. 

306 

15 

60 

956 

23 

'i 

606 

236 

134 

662 

294 

30 

671 

365 

60 

5561     380 

40 

.      981 

981 

9r6  ■ 

976 

976 

A 

9r& 

Per-centage, 

92*854 

1*529 

6116 

97'461 

2*844 

0-30S 

(30»0 

»4-l$0 

18-7»» 

«-803 

som 

3-787 

58*504 

»«S72 

S1»S 

S«»87 

S8-»34  |4-0W 
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\     .     i        i      . 

r .  .: 

BUgibili^of  Site. 

Character  and  State  of  Repair  of  Sohool-hooaa. 

Roof. 

Walls. 

Windows. 

Character  and 

PmOTIICCBS. 

Character. 

Stete  of  Repair. 

Repair  of  General 
Fabric 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Slated.  Th.toii.d. 

otkw 

wto. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Nm  Vested 
Schools: 
Ulster, 
Leinster,     . 
Munster,    . 
^nnaught, 

1,673 

1,005 

940 

603 

74 

23 

12 

4 

147 
75 

82 
151 

• 

1,468 
964 
843 
368 

400 
138 
188 
387 

27 
1 
3 
3 

1,319 

840 
667 
358 

387 

171 
204 
236 

190 

94 

167 

167 

1,309 
848 
676 
362 

528 

226 
304 
355 

59 

31 
58 
44 

1,287 
812 
662 
34T 

1- 

541    68 
254   39 
307   69 
364   5d 

1,180 
761 
639 
809 

635   81 
307   37 
310  89 
386   66 

Total, .        \ 

4,221 

113 

455 

3,643 

1,113 

34 

3,184 

998 

618 

3,195 

1,413 

192 

3,108 

1,466 

226 

2,889 

1,638 

273 

4,789 

4,790 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

Per-centage, 

88189 

2*859 

9*500 

7S-0M 

33-33» 

0*709 

66*883 

30-889113*875 

66563 

39*487 

4000 

64*750 

80-541  1 

4708 

60*167 

84135 

5*687 

Grand  Total, 

5,688 

134 

534 

5,180 

1,141 

36 

4,274 

1,306 

781 

4,355  1,778 

228 

4,159  1,909  293 

3,924  2,122  315 

6,356 

6,357 

6,361 

6,361 

6,361 

6,361 

Per-oentage, 

89-490 

3108 

8*401 

81  MS 

lt-948 

— \ 
0*566 

67-190 

20-484 12*377 

68*464 

37-951 

3-584 

65-883 

80*011 

4*606 

61-688 

38*859 

4-953 

In  the  preceding  table  the  schools  are  classed  in  three  divisions ;  1,  those  Vested  in 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who  are  therefore  directly  responsible  for 
them ;  2,  those  Vested  in  local  trustees,  the  repairs  of  which  the  Commissioners  can 
compel  the  trustees  to  execute  ;  and  3,  the  Non-vested  schools  over  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  very  little  real  control.  With  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  plan  of 
building,-  Ac,  jc£  a  Non-Vested  School  the  Board  of  Education  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
only  control  which  they  possess  in  relation  to  the  buildings  in  wl^oh  schools  are  held  is  the 
extreme  one  of  refusing  to  recognise  the  school,  or  having  once  recognised  it,  to  withdraw 
the  grant  of  salary  to  teacher.  Some  of  the  queries  appear  not  to  have  been  answered  in 
the  case  of  every  school.  Thus  information  about  the  site  and  the  character  of  the  roof 
wa»-^ven  for  586  vested  schools,  but  the  answers  to  the  remainder  of  the  queries  included 
in  the  table  give  us  information  only  about  585  schools.  The  per-centages  are  calculated 
upon  the  number  of  schools  about  which  information  was  obtained  under  each  head,  and 
not  upon  the  total  number  of  each  class  of  schools. 

From  this  table  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  that  the  sites  of  89*49 
per  cent,  of  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  are  well  chosen,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  more  numerous  class  of  Non-vested  schools,  88  per  cent,  are  built  upon  good  sites,  sites  generally 
More  than  four-fifths  of  all  schools  are  held  in  slated  buildings,  and  about  18  per  cent.  «<^*- 
in  thatched.     Of  the  non-vested  76  per  cent,  are  slated  and  23*2  are  liatched.     The 
state  of  the  repair  of  the  roof  of  67*1  per  cent,  of  all  schools  is  declared  to  be  good,  and 
12*27  per  cent,  as  bad.     The  per-centage  of  the  locally  vested  schools  described  as  having 
a  bad  roof,  13'729,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  non-vested  ones  similarly  described,  namely, 
12*875.     This  speaks  ill  for  the  interest  taken  by  local  trustees  in  the  schools.     Only 
4*606  per  cent,  of  all  schools  are  described  as  having  bad  windows;  here  again  the 
schools  under  local  trustees  stand  lowest,  having  5*122  »per  cent,  with  bad  windowa 
Under  the  head  of  "Character  and  repair  of  general  fabric,"  61*688  per  cent,  of  all 
schools  are  described  as  good,  and  only  4*952  as  bad.     In  describing  the  character  of  the 
schools  under  each  heaa  of  inquiry  they  are  divided  into  three  categories — "good," 
**  fair,"  and  "  bad.*'     No  difference  of  opinion  would  probably  exist  as  to  those  placed  in 
the  latter  category ;  but  it  is  diflScult  in  many  cases  to  say  whether  a  school-house  placed  Majority  of 
under  "  fair  "  should  not  rather  be  put  among  the  bad.     Even  allowing  for  those  schools  J^**^^^. 
of  doubtM  position,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  schools  in  tion. 
Ireland  are  held  in  buildings  which  can  be  described  by  the  Inspectors  as  "good*'  or 
"fair." 

In  connexion  with  the  eligibility  or  otherwise  of  the  sites  of  National  Schools,  we  were  Position  of 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  they  were  situated  as  regards  the  places  of  Worship  of  the  ^^S  pUcJT 
several  religious  denominations.     We  accordingly  asked  information  from  the  National  Worahip. 
Board  under  the  following  heads : — Number  of  schools  situated  on  Established  Church, 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  Meeting  House,  or  Convent  or  Monastic,  ground — distinguishing 
I.  2  G  2 
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National     those  cut  off  by  an  enclosing  wall  or  otherwise,  those  having  a  separate  or  common  out- 
^^^^    '  side  entrance,  and  a  separate  or  common  immediate  entrance ;  number  of  schools  which 


Position  of 
schools  as 
regards  places 
of  worsliift. 


Board's 
Retains. 


Board*s 
Returns. 


Tabulated  Suhkabt  of  Tested  and  Non-Yested  Schools  situated  on  Established  Church,  Roman  Catholic 
Premises  are  cut  off  by  an  enclosing  wall,  or  otherwise  ;  where  there  is  a  common  or 

of  Schools  held  under  or  over  Established  Churches, 


Pbovxfcss. 


Vested  Schools. 

Ulster,  .... 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Connaught,     . 

Total, . 

Fer-centage, 

Non-Vested  Schools. 

Ulster,  .... 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Connaught^     . 

Total,  . 

Per-oentage, 

Grand  Total  of  Vested  \ 
and  Non- Vested  > 
Schools,        .        j 

Per-centage, 


Schools  situated  on  £.C.  Chorch,  B.C.  Church,  Meeting-house,  Convent  or  Monastic  Ground. 


Situated  on 


CO 


21 
1 
1 
1 


24 


o'494 


24 


0368 


37 

51 

21 

2 


111 


6-666 


135 

261 

159 

52 


607 


12*502 


718 


1 1 -012 


I!! 


0*480 


13 
56 
31 
13 


113 


2-327 


121 


1899 


log 


o*i8o 


161 
4 
5 
4 


174 


3-584 


177 


2714 


Total. 


40 

54 

23 

5 


122 


7-327 


329 

322 

196 

70 


917 


18-887 


1,039 


15*935 


Cut  off  by 


II 


17 

25 

18 

3 


63 


51-640 


105 

113 

100 

27 


345 


37*622 


408 


39- 268 


6 

11 

2 


19 


15-573 


68 

35 

24 

6 


133 


14-503 


152 


14-630 


With  outside 
entrance 


10 

15 

4 

2 


31 


25-410 


74-590 


90 

118 

49 

32 


289 


31-515 


320 


30798 


30 

39 

19 

3 


91 


240 

204 

147 

34 


625 


68-157 


716 


68-912 


With  immediate 


2-459 


97541 


8 
25 


37 


4-034 


40 


3-849 


39 

52 

23 

5 


119 


322 

297 

194 

64 


877 


95-638 


996 


95-860 


As  the  number  of  schools  from  which  answers  to  the  queries  of  this  table  were  obtained 
is  not  stated,  we  have  calculated  the  per-centages  for  all  the  schools  under  the  Board  in 
1867,  namely,  1,665  vested,  and  4,855  non-vested,  or  together  6,520  schools. 

Nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  National  schools  according  to  this  table  are  built  on 
part  of  the  groimd  of  places  of  Worship,  Convents  or  Monasteries  ;  5  per  cent,  immediately 
adjoin  places  of  worship,  and  only  0-306  are  held  under,  or  over,  a  Church  or  meeting- 
house. It  is  chiefly  on  Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  ground  that  the  National 
schools  so  circumstanced  are  situate ;  very  few  are  built  on  fetabUshed  Church  groxmd, 
or  adjoining  the  Churches.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  built  on  the  ground  of  places  of  Worship,  or  adjoining  them,  and  the 
number  of  schools  under  managers  of  each  denomination : — 


Established  Church  grotind, 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Convent  or 
Monajstic  ground,  .... 
Meeting-house  ground, 


Sitaated  on. 
0-368 

12-911 
2-714 


Adjoining. 

0-521 

4-198 
0-306 


Under. 


0061 

0-214 


Total  Managen  of  the 
Over.  Denomination 

owning  the  Ground. 

13-397 

0-030  71-762 

12-932 


In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  schools  built  on  groimd  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  and  the  number  of 
managers  of  each  of  those  denominations  is  practically  the  same. 
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acyoin  Churches,  &c. ;  number  held  under  or  over  places  of  Worship.      The  following  «^^"^"^ 
table  contains  a  summary  of  the  information  received  in  answer  to  these  queries : —  ^^^ 


Church,   Convent  or  Monastic,  or  Meeting-house  Ground;   when  on  any  of  these,  showing  where  School  Poationof 
separate  entrance  ;  where  the  Schools,  though  not  on,  adjoin  such  ground ;  and  number  schoob  as 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  or  Meeting-houses. 


regards  places 
of  worship. 


Schools  whkh  adjoiu 


0*240 


9 

8 

11 

2 


17 

19 

25 

6 


67 


3-843 


^1 


1 


Total. 


0*240   0*I20 


30 


o'6i7 


34 


0521 


39 
56 
81 
19 


195 


4*016 


262 


4'oi8 


0*164 


12 


0-184 


16 
1 


22 
20 
28 

r 


77 


Schools  held  under  or  over  E.C.  Churches,  R.C.  Churches, 
or  Meetini^-hoiises. 


Under 


4-624 


65 
72 
92 
22 


18 


0-370 


20 


0-306 


251 


5-169 


328 


S'030 


0-082 


Orer 


^1 
(4 


11 
1 


u 


0-288 


4       U 


o-o6i 


0-214 


0-041 


0-030 


Total. 


Nil. 


Pbovuicbs. 


Board's 
Returns. 


12 
4 
2 
2 


20 


0-41 1 


20 


0-306 


Vested  Schools. 

Ulster. 
Leinster. 
Munster. 
Connaught. 

Total. 

Pa:-centage. 


Non-Yested  Schools. 

Ulster. 
Leinster. 
Munster. 
Connaught. 

Total. 

Per-centage. 

(  Grand  Total  of  Vested 
<  and  Non- Vested 
(         Schools. 

Per-centage. 


Character  of  Schoolrooms,  and  Fittings  and  Furniture. 

It  appears,  from  the  Returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissibners  of  National  characurof 
Education,  that  very  few  of  the  National  schools  are  provided  with  a  second  room,  ^^tt^^ 
a  class-room   or  gallery.     The  non-vested   schools  show  a  much  higher  per-centage  and  furniture, 
of  schools^  possessed  of  those  useful  adjuncts  than  the  vested  schools.     Considering 
the  previous  and  even  present  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  small  farmers  and  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  the  National  schools  considered  by 
the  Inspectors  to  be  deficient  in  means  of  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating,  is  not  as  , 
large  as  might  be  expected.     The  vested  schools  are  better  in  these  respecte  than  the 
non-vested.     It  is  an  evil,  however,  that  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  non- vested  schools 
should  be  deficient  in  means  of  lighting,  and  10  per  cent,  in  means  of  ventilating. 

The  mmiber  of  school-rooms  having  earthen  floors  is  still  very  considerable.  Of  the 
vested  schools  nearly  6  per  cent,  are  described  as  having  earthen  floors,  or  adding  to- 
gether those  having  earthen,  brick,  flagged  and  tiled  floors,  7*258  per  cent.  Of  the 
non-vested  schools  22*526  are  described  as  having  earthen  floors,  or  taking  those  having 
earthen,  brick,  flagged  and  tiled  floors,  25 '692  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth. 
Such  schools  must  be  very  cold  in  winter,  and  the  health  of  children  remaining  for 
several  hours,  without  much  motion,  many  being  bare-footed,  must  in  the  end  suffer. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  National  school-children  Uve  in  houses  having  earthen 
floors ;  but  when  at  home  they  are  rarely  at  rest,  and  their  mind  is  not  strained.  A 
cold  earthen  floor,  very  often  undrained,  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  school-room  nearly 
always  saturated  with  water^r  vapour,  which  absorbs  the  heat,  exerts  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  the  teacher  and  children.  This  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  which  help  to 
produce  irregularity  of  attendance,  especially  of  young  children. 
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j^^uMAv        The'followiug  Table,  compiled  from  ihe  Board's  Rbtutns,  contains  a  smmnary  of  ihe 
9cB9oij»  &c   jmg^^pg  ^^  ^Q  queries  about  school-rooms  which  we  addressed  to  the  Commismoners : — 


TABiiB^sbowinlf 

the  Ohai^Rcter  atid  Repair 

of  the  School-rooms, 

Fittings,  Furniture,  and  Wall  j^ppoistments. 

1^ 

5 

1 

t 

Deficient  means  of 

Nature  and  State  of  Repair  of  Floor. 

I1| 

II 

1, 

|| 

State  ol  Repair. 

II 

-    PBOTINOB8. 

III 

5 

1 

1 

1 

it 

III 

^•S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schools  in 
are  no  Pi 
fro. 

Vested  Schools  : 

Ulster, 

1 

14 

14 

8 

28 

11 

16 

2 

1 

2 

418 

319 

101 

19 

19 

22 

14 

69 

245 

Ldnster, 

9 

14 

17 

3 

9 

14 

31 

4 

2 

1 

290 

256 

63 

19 

6 

18 

6 

46 

140 

Monster, 

18 

18 

15 

9 

16 

14 

13 

« 

_ 

4 

366 

286 

85 

12 

8 

18 

8 

60 

279 

Connaught, . 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 
67 

1 

24 

- 

2 

- 

229 

186 

39 

10 

6 

9 

6 

50 

146 

Total,   . 

27 

64 

61 

23 

40 

84 

6 

6 

7 

1,303 

1,047 

298 

60 

37 

67 

33 

215 

810 

Per-centage, . 

leai 

3-843 

8-068 

1-881 

8-428 

2-402 

6-978 

0-427 

0-866 

0-498 

92-740 

74-61921-210 

4-270 

2-222 

4-024 

1-981 

12-912 

46-648 

Schools. 

Ubter, 

76 

181 

167 

135 

194 

86 

312 

9 

11 

34 

1,624 

1,372 

106 

112 

115 

163 

37 

206 

1,013 

Leinster, 

111 

88 

109 

66 

77 

33 

241 

25 

7 

16 

801 

794 

233 

63 

48 

96 

25 

124 

£63 

Munster, 

97 

64 

73 

106 

84 

72 

207 

4 

16 

12 

915 

756 

311 

87 

85 

.     99 

86 

102 

556 

Connaught, 

47 

40 

26 

129 

130 

62 

342 

5 

11 

6 

395 

312 

335 

111 

107 

136 

29 

141 

637 

Total,  . 

331 

323 

365 

436 

486 

253 

1,102 

43 

46 

67 

3,635 

3,234 

1,285 

373 

355 

494 

127 

673 

2,668 

Per-centage, . 

6-817 

6-662 

7-518 

8-980 

9-989 

6-211 

22-626 10-878 

0-919 

1-869 

74-806 

66107 

26-267 

7-624 

7-812 

10176 

2-616 

11-803 

64-958 

Grand  ToUl, 

858 

377 

416 

459 

642 

293 

1,186 

49 

60 

74 

4,938 

4,281 

1,583 

433 

392 

661 

160 

7a8 

3,478 

Por-centago, , 

6-490 

6-782 

6-880 

7-089 

8-812 

4-498 

18-834 

0-778 

0-794 

1-176 

78-418 

67-984 

26-188 

6-876 

6012 

8-604 

2-468 

13*086 

63-S4t 

Floor  calculated  on  Tested^  1,406 ;  non-vested,  4,892 ;  total,  6,297. 

The  number  of  schools  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  desks  or  forms,  392,  of  which  37 
are  vested  schools,  though  forming  onfy  6  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland,  is  still 
considerable,  and  shows  a  great  want  oi  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and  managers 
of  those  schools.  The  number  of  schools  having  an  insufficiency  of  maps  is  still  more 
considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  one-eighth,  the  vested  schools  being  m  this  respect 
worse  than  the  non-vested.  The  returns  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  those 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  and  those  vested  in  local  trustees ;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  215  schools,  forming  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  all  vested  schools, 
which  are  described  by  the  Inspectors  as  deficient  in  maps,  are  under  local  trustees. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  awakening  the  intelligence  of  young  children,  especially  in 
remote  rural  districts  where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  objects  other  than 
those  they  are  habituated  to  in  their  daily  hfe,  is  pictorial  illustration.  A  good  supply 
of  pictorial  charts  in  a  school  is  a  proof  of  the  direct  interest  of  the  patron  or  manager 
in  its  success.  The  absence  of  such  charts  or  tablets,  while  it  may  not  prove  that  the 
manager  does  not  attend  to  his  schools,  shows  at  least  that  he  has  neglected  an  important 
means  of  instruction.  We  regret  to  find  that  3,478  schools  forming  53  3 43  per  cent,  of 
all  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  are  described  as  having  no  pictorial  charts. 

Classification  of  Schools  according  to  accommodation  afforded. 

Aocommoda^  In  estimating  the  accommodation  which  a  school-room  affords,  the  officers  of  the 
schooS*'^^^^  National  Board  adopt  as  the  unit  of  space  for  each  child  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
This  gives  for  a  height  of  9  feet,  72  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  for  a  height  of  10  feet,  80 
cubic  feet  of  air,  which  with  suitable  means  of  ventilating  is  sufficient.  The  TniniTniinr^ 
space  reauired  in  England  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  80  cubic  feet 
per .  child  in  average  attendance.  The  following  table,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
National  schools,  distinguished  according  to  their  attendance  into :  1.  Boys  and  girls 
combined  schools ;  2.  Boys'  schools ;  3.  Girls'  schools ;  and  4,  infants'  schools,  are  claasl* 
fied  into  eight  categories,  shows  the  amount  of  accommodation  they  afford  uppix  Ok^ 
basis  just  stated : — 
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NuiOBBR  of  YiSTED  and  Non-vb8'CEd  ScHOOUSy  classified  as  Mixed,  or  Boys  and  Girls  combined,  Bojb',  Girls'  and 
Infants' ;  niunber  of  each  class  which  at  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a  child  afford  accommodation  to  39  or 
fewer ;  30  to  50  ;  50  to  75  ;  75  to  100  ;  100  to  150  ;  150  to  200  ;  200  tcr  300  -  and  upwards  of  300 
respectively.     {ExWaeted  from  Boa/rd^8  Retwms.)  ,   .      . 


Pboyihcbb. 


L — Boys  and  Girlf  combined  Schools. 


flu  ^ 


is, 


fl 


5<w 


^jig 


B.— Boys*  Schools. 


s% 


1. 


►I 


Vbstbd  ScaooLs. 
Ulster,    . 

Leinster, 

Manster, 

Connangfat, 


Total, 
Per-centage, 


48 
8 
9 
8 


180 
14 
82 
42 


58 
11-284 


218 
42 -41  a 


Schools, 
Ulster,     . 

Ldnster, 

Manster, 

Connavght, 


Total, 
Fer-centage, « 

GrandTotal  of  Vested 
and  Non-vested,  . 
Per-centage,    . 


42 
9 
8 

It 


520 
120 
105 
226 


545 
168 
172 
189 


70 


971 


1,074 
39*777 


70 
a-i78 


1,029 
32*016 


1,292 
40199 


78 
28 
55 
58 


7 

2 

17 


258 

42 

114 

100 


11 
8 

16 
4 


41 
57 
99 
89 


48 
58 
95 


4 
19 
18 

9 


1 

11 
6 


209 
40*661 


28 
5*447 


1 
0194 


514 


1 
0*172 


39 

6735 


236 
40*759 


224 

38-687 


50 
8615 


3*454 


6 

1-036 


8 

0*518 


156 
68 
64 
48 


79 

24 

80 

8 


28 
8 
9 
4 


10 
6 
9 
6 


5 

16 
12 

6 


1,880 
418 
409 
498 


69 
68 
60 
48 


84 
183 
127 

64 


49 
51 
68 
14 


18 
35 
27 
10 


18 

19 

6 


381 

I2'2i9 


141 
5*222 


44 

1*629 


80 
I'll 


39 
1*444 


2,700 


7 
0*711 


245 
24-89^ 


408 
41*463 


177 

17987 


90 
9*146 


40 
4x365 


10 
I  •016 


7 
0*711 


100 

148 

244 

87 


579 


286 
814 
298 
141 


984 


540 
16*801 


169 
5*«58 


45 
1-400 


80 
o*933 


3,214 


1*213 


8 
0*511 


284 
18170 


644 
41*202 


401 


140 
8*957 


60 
3*8381 


16 

l'02$ 


10 
0639 


1,563 


C— Girls*  Schools. 

• 

D.— 'Infant -Schools 

F]U>TI1ICB8. 

2^ 

•9 

•0 

II 

1 

ft 

ee 

Si 

p 

i- 

0  **• 

It 

1 

VlBTED  SCHOOU. 

Ubter,    . 

4 

21 

87 

81 

8 

- 

- 

- 

96 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Leiniter,. 

- 

15 

54 

48 

14 

6 

;       1 

8 

141 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Hunster, . 

1 

80 

89 

78 

11 

3 

'     4 

5 

221 

- 

1 

- 

- 

-' 

- 

- 

1 

Connangfat, 

- 

12 

87 

26 

8 

1 

1 

1 

SQ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Total,   . 
Per-rcenUge, . 

5 
0-919 

78 
14-338 

217 
39*889 

188 
33639 

86 

6-617 

10 
1*838 

6 
1*102 

9 
1*654 

544 

- 

- 

3 
33*333 

4 
44*444 

2 

22*222 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Non-vested 

SCHOOI^. 

^ 

, 

Ulster,    . 

5 

81 

81 

44 

15 

11 

5 

5 

247 

- 

9 

13 

10 

4 

2 

2 

- 

40- 

Leinster, 

4 

85 

124 

44 

81 

18 

20 

13 

839 

- 

8 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

1 

80 

Monster,, 

6 

85 

119 

48 

16 

6 

6 

81 

816 

- 

- 

4 

8 

2 

1 

2 

- 

12 

Connaugbt,     . 

5 

60 

55 

13 

8 

3 

8 

|5 

152 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Total,  . 

20 
1-897 

811 
29-506 

879 
35*628 

149 
14*136 

70 
6*641 

87 
3-510 

84 
3*««5 

54 
5*«3 

1,054 

-; 

14 
16*091 

27 
31-034 

18 
20689 

13 
14*94* 

.7 
8-045 

7 
8^045 

1 
1*149 

87 

«rand  Total  of  Vested 
and  Non-vested,  . 
Per-centage,   . 

25 
1*564 

889 
«4*34« 

596 

37*196 

832 

20*776 

106 
6*633 

47 

2*941 

40 
2*503 

63 
3'94« 

1,598 

- 

14*583 

30 
31*250 

22 
22*863 

16 
15*625 

7 
7*291 

7 
7*291 

1 
1*041 

96 

Or,  if  we  olassify  all  8choolB  without  distinetion  of  the  aex  or  age  of  the  childreu  attend- 
ing into  eiglrt  categories  according  to  the  numher  of  children  which  they  i^re  capable  of 
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sctoo^  &C.    ^^^^^^odating,  allowing  eight  feet  of  floor  surface  to  each  child,  we  obtain  the  following 
—        table  showing  the  number  of  schools  and  the  per-centage  of  each  class  :  — 


Accommoda- 

Sohools capable  of 

Nnmberof 

Fsr4«nta(eof 

tion  aiforded 

accommodating                                                                                    Schools.                  each  class. 

by  schools. 

1.         30  children  and  under,  .             ...                    103                   1-591 

2.         31         „            to     50,  . 

1,716                26-518 

3.         61         „            „      75,  . 

2,562                39-592 

4.         7G        „            „    100,  . 

1,295                20-012 

6.       101         „            „    150,  . 

430                  6-645 

6.       151        „            „    200,  . 

159                  2-457 

7.       201        „            „    300,  . 

93                  1-437 

8.       Above  300, 

113 

1-746 

Total  schools,    .                 6,471 

99-998 

Chtfactertnd 

Table  showing  the  Charactisb  and 

* 

repair  of  out- 

officas. 

Enclosing  WaU  of  Premises. 

Cluraotcr,  Bepair,  and  Number  of 

■""■■ 

SniUblo. 

State  of  Bopair. 

ClaMUIeatioB 

Good. 

F»lr. 

Bad. 

None. 

Tes. 

No. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

1. 

a. 

Board's 

Returns. 

ScHOOi^  Tested  in  the 

OOKMISSION EBS  : 

Ulster,  .... 

65 

16 

1 

78 

144 

6 

94 

53 

3 

38 

112 

Leinster, 

41 

6 

_ 

8 

50 

3 

44 

8 

1 

33 

19 

- 

Mimster, 

135 

43 

2 

47 

218 

7 

140 

68 

17 

159 

65 

Connaught, 
Total,      . 

97 

19 

1 

29 

138 

6 

110 

29 

5 

56 

88 

338 

83 

4 

162 

650 

22 

388 

158 

26^ 

286 

284 

587 

572 

572 

Per-centage,     . 
SoHOOi^  Vested  in 

57580 

14140 

0-681 

27-598 

96-154 

3-846 

67-832 

27-622 

4-545 

48-805 

48-464 

Local  Tbustees  : 

Ulster,   .... 

56 

32 

3 

188 

166 

49 

85 

93 

37 

93 

121 

Leinster, 

123 

60 

2 

99 

209 

37 

120 

85 

41 

194 

50 

Mnnster, 

161 

83 

15 

87 

235 

40 

119 

109 

47 

212 

61 

Connaught,     . 
Total,      . 

19 

32 

11 

50 

71 

25 

28 

32 

36 

54 

41 

359 

197 

31 

424 

681 

151 

352 

319 

161 

553 

273 

1,011 

832 

832 

* 

Per-centage,     . 
Non-Vested  Schools  : 

35-509 

19485 

3-066 

41-938 

81-851 

18149 

42-307 

38-341 

19-351 

56-250 

27-772 

Ulster,  .... 

420 

125 

13 

1,372 

957 

157 

616 

412 

86 

436 

646 

Leinster, 

462 

154 

8 

477 

683 

99 

479 

237 

66 

529 

228 

Munster, 

371 

151 

18 

493 

488 

29 

329 

163 

25 

355 

150 

Connaught,  .  . 
Total,      . 

Per-centage,     . 
Grand  Total,   . 

Per-centage,     . 

139 

112 

20 

484 

189 

39 

110 

83 

35 

112 

111 

1,392 

542 

59 

2,826 

2,317 

324 

1,534 

895 

212 

1,432 

1,135 

4,819 

2,641 

A. 

2,641 

A. 

28-885  rr-247 

1-224 

58-642 

87-732 

12-268 

58-084 

33-888 

8-027 

30-090 

23-849 

2,089       822 

94 

3,412 

3,648 

497 

2,274 

1,372 

399 

J 

2,271 

1.692 

6,417 

1                        1 

4,045 

4,045 

1 

4,046 

1 

3»"554 

12-809 

1-464 

53-171 

87-713 

12-286 

56-217 

33-918 

9-864 

35-88^ 

26-738 

Large  propor- 
tion  of  s:hools 
have  no  out- 

0ffiC3». 


From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland  have  no  enclosing  wall,  and  consequently  that  their  out-ofBces,  if  they  have  any, 
are  exposed.  The  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  the  best  in  this  respect, 
there  being  only  of  these  27*598  per  cent.,  and  of  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees 
41-938  unenclosed,  while  58*642  per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools  are  in  this  condition. 

The  large  proportion  of  36  077  per  cent,  of  all  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  is 
described  as  having  no  out-offices.  The  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are 
naturally  the  best  m  this  respect,  there  being  only  2*389  per  cent,  unprovided  with 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  67-701  per  cent,  of  the  National   ^^^^^^^ 
schools  of  Ireland  anord  acconunodation  for  less  than  seventy-five  children,  of  which        — 
66- 110  per  cent,  afford  accommodation  for  between  thirty-one  and  seventy-five  children.  Jip^'^of  oX"* 
The  schools  belonging  to  categories  two  and  three  in  the  preceding  table  are,  therefore,  offi<^ 
to  be  cofisidered  as  the  typical  schools  of  the  country. 

Character  and  Repair  of  Out-ojffices,  dkc. 

The  queries  addressed  to  the  National  Board  respecting  the  school  premises  embraced 
the  following  heads  : — Whether  the  school  premises  were  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  if  so, 
the  state  of  repair  in  which  it  was ;  the  character,  state  of  repaii-,  and  number  of  out- 
offices  ;  the  condition  of  the  premises  as  to  drainage ;  whether  there  was  a  play-groimd, 
and  if  so,  its  character  and  state  of  repair.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary 
of  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  these  queries : — 

State  of  Repair  of  the  School  Premises. 


Oat-Offlces. 

Condition  of  Piemlies  as 
toDniiiag*. 

Flaygroimd. 

as  to  nnmber  with : 

No.  of 
Schools 
lutvinga 

Spacious. 

state  of  Bepalr. 

8. 

4  or 
more. 

Or  none. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Play, 
ground. 

Tes. 

No. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

• 

Schools  Tested  in 
THE  Commissioners  : 

. 

mm 

10 

108 

37 

15 

92 

77 

15 

72 

9 

11 

Ulster. 

mm. 

1 

_ 

29 

12 

4 

40 

36 

4 

36 

4 

^ 

Leinaier. 

1 

^ 

2 

140 

75 

12 

174 

156 

18 

147 

13 

14 

Monster. 

- 

~ 

2 

94 

41 

10 

115 

92 

23 

81 

17 

17 

Connauglit. 

1 

1 

14 

371 

165 

41 

421* 
71-720 

361 

60 

336 

43 

42 

Total. 

586 

r             —     — 

577 

421 

y 

421 

o-iyo 

0-170 

2389 

64-298 

28596 

7-105 

85-748 

14-251 

79-810 

10-213 

9976 

Per-ceatage. 

Schools  Vested  in 

Local  Trustees  : 

1 

» 

64 

138 

107 

31 

119 

84 

35 

83 

18 

18 

Ulster. 

1 

1 

29 

128 

95 

28 

157 

125 

32 

122 

27 

8 

Leinster. 

^ 

2 

42 

154 

111 

37 

207 

170 

37 

140 

34 

33 

Munster. 

1 

- 

16 

56 

42 

12 

68 

46 

22 

31 

13 

24 

Connaught. 

3 

3 

151 

476  1    355 

108 

551* 
54-500 

425 

V 

126 

376 

92 

83 

Total. 

983 

939 

A 

551 

551 

3051 

3051 

15-361 

50692 

37-806 

"•501 

77132 

22-867 

68-239 

16-696 

15-063 

Per-centage. 

Non-Vested 

Schools: 

14 

18 

771 

1,035 

655 

191 

688 

528 

160 

514 

114 

60 

Ulster. 

10 

15 

314 

467 

467 

391 

489 

403 

86 

395 

67 

27 

Leinster. 

6 

6 

505 

534 

332 

95 

438 

343 

95 

335 

78 

25 

Munster. 

3 

2 

528 

328 

286 

119 

240 

185 

55 

155 

57 

28 

Connaught. 

33 

41 

2,118 

2,364  1 1,664 

513 

1,855* 
38493 

1,459 

396 

1,399 

316 

140 

Total. 

4,759 

4,641 

_   .                * 

1,855     ^ 
...       .* 

1,855 

6*934 

8615 

44-505 

52059 

36644 

11-297 

78-652 

21-347 

75-417 

17-036 

7*547 

Per-centage, 

37 

45 

2,283 

3,211 

2,184 

662 

2,827* 

2,245 

582 

2,111 

451 

265 

Grand  Tot^l. 

J 

6,057 

1            1 

2,827 

2,827 

6,328 

1 

0-584 

07 1 1 

36-077'  53-013 

36-057 

10-915 

44-054 

79-413 

20-587 

74-672 

15-953 

9'373 

Per-centage, 

out-offices.     Of  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  15*361  are  reported  as  wanting  in 
this  respect,  and  of  the  non-vested  schools  44,505  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  schools  having  out-offices,  8  7  7 13  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  them 
of  a  suitable  character,  and  58'084  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  8*027  per  cent,  being 

*  The  per-centages  of  schools  having  playgrounds  are  calculated  upon  the  same  numbers  as  those  of  the 
«  Enclosing  "Wall  of  Premises." 

I.  2H 


Board's 
Beturos, 
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reported  as  in  bad  repair.  The  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  are  the  worst,  both  in 
respect  of  the  character  and  repair  of  the  out-offices,  there  being  18*148  per  cent,  con- 
sidered unsuitable,  and  19-351  per  cent,  in  bad  repair. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  all  the  schools  are  reported  as  being  properly  drained, 
and  nearly  11  per  cent,  as  badly  drained;  the  schools  locally  vested  being  in  this 
reject  also  somewhat  worse  than  the  non-vested. 

The  proportion  of  all  National  schools  returned  as  having  play-grounds  is  44*054  per 
cent.,  the  non-vested  schools  being  in  this  respect  naturally  the  worst ;  while  of  the 
schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education  71*720  per  cent.,  and  of  those  locally 
vested  54*500  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  play-grounds,  only  38*493  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  so  reported.  A  special  play-groimd  is  of  very  little  importance 
in  the  case  of  rural  schools,  but  is  of  paramount  importance  in  towns,  and  especially 
in  large  centres  of  population.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
town  schools  as  distmguished  from  rural  ones  which  have  play-grounds. 


CHRIgTIAN 

Brothers* 

SCHOOUS. 


Section  II. — Christian  Brothers'  Schools. 

Our  queries  respecting  the  school-houses  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  limited  to  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  of  stories  in  each  school-house,  the  number  of 
schools,  the  height  of  the  rooms,  the  amount  of  floor  space,  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  each  pupil,  aUowing  him  the  unit  space  of  eight  square  feet  of  floor.  These  queries 
were  fuUy  answered ;  the  answers  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Papers}  The 
following  brief  summary  of  the  information  contained  in  those  answers  will  show  the 
amount  of  accommodation  afforded  by  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Return  referred  to  gives  in  a  table  the  names  of  55  locaUties,  and  in  a  short 
abstract  of  their  statistics  furnished  by  the  Brothers,  they  state  the  number  of  distinct 
estabUshments  to  be  60.  A  distinct  establishment  appears  to  mean  a  house  for  the 
Brothers  to  Uve  in.  There  may  be  several  distinct  school-houses  managed  by  the  same 
community,  the  Brothers  going  to  their  respective  schools  every  morning.  Thus  in  Cork 
there  are  three  school-houses  and  one  community.  This  perhaps  accoimts  for  the  Con- 
stabulary returning  80  Christian  Brothers'  schools. 

The  total  number  of  schools  given  in  the  Brothers'  Abstract  is  225,  and  in  the  detailed 
return  224.  Taking  the  55  localities  in  the  latter  return  as  representing  the  55  central 
institutions,  in  18  of  these  locahties  the  school-houses  are  one-storied,  in  32  two-storied, 
in  4  three-storied,  and  in  1  four-storied  buildings.  With  the  exception  of  30  schools,  the 
heights  of  which  vary  from  9  to  12^ -feet  (18  being  11  feet  and  upwards),  the  height  of 
the  school-rooms  vanes  from  13  feet  to  24  feet,  14  to  15  feet  being  the  general  height. 
Allowing  8  square  feet  of  fl^oor  space  to  each  pupil,  the  following  table  shows  the  schools 
classified  into  four  categories  according  to  the  volume  of  air  space,  in  cubic  feet,  per 
pupil : — 

Cubic  Feet  of  Air  to  Number  of  Number  of 

eaoh  Pupil.  Localities.  Schools. 

80  to  100  cubic  feet, 5  16 

100  „  120         „  11  28 

120  „  140         „  28  121 

Above  140          „  11  59 

Total, 55  224 


Patrons  and 

Local 

Managers. 


CHAPTER  II.— PATRONS  AND  LOCAL  MANAGERS. 

The  Patron  of  a  National  school  is  the  person  who  establishes  it  and  first  applies  to 
have  it  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  or  his  successor.  He  may  manage  the 
school  hunself,  in  which  case  he  is  also  local  Manager,  or  he  may  appoint  some  one  to  act 
as  Manager  for  him.  For  our  present  purposes  we  may  consider  the  terms  synonymous. 
The  subject  wiU  be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
Patrons  or  Managers  from  only  two  points  of  view,  namely,  whether  they  are  lay  or 
clerical,  and  the  religious  denomination  to  which  they  belong.  As  the  terms  Patron  and 
Manager  are  exclusively  used  in  connexion  with  the  National  system,  the  only  schools 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  chapter  are  National  schools. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board's  Returns,  show  the  number  of  Patrons 
in  each  province  and  in  all  Ireland,  the  numbers  of  school-houses  and  schools,  distin- 
guishing the  Patrons  into  lay  and  clerical  of  each  religious  denomination. 


1  Returns  from  Chrifitiaii  Brothers,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Volume  viii 
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Table  ahowing  the  Number  of  Patrons,  School-houses,  and  Schools  under  Clerical  and  Lay  Patrons  of  the  several 
Religious  Denominations,  and  also  under  Joint  Patrons,  for  each  Province  and  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 


Bstabliahed  Charoh  Patrons. 

PmOTZHCBt. 

Clorioal. 

L«y. 

ToUL 

Clerkal. 

i-r. 

Total. 

^4 

It 

5* 

55 

ii 

It 

1^ 

ll 

^4 

SZ5 

II 

S5 

II 

ll 
§1 

»5 

Ulster, 

262 

772 

928 

49 

67 

78 

311 

839 

1,006 

95 

156 

163 

168 

262 

298 

263 

418 

461 

Muiuter, 

335 

958 

1,316 

34 

42 

53 

369 

1,000 

1,369 

21 

24 

30 

34 

49 

76 

55 

73 

106 

Leinster, 

344 

851 

1,192 

63 

66 

77 

407 

917 

1,269 

23 

26 

31 

41 

67 

86 

64 

93 

117 

Connaaght, . 

209 

621 

746 

67 

74 

97 

266 

595 

843 

13 

18 

19 

51 

103 

125 

64 

121 

144 

Total,  . 

1,150 

3,102 

4,182 

203 

249 

305 

1,353 

3,351 

4,487 

152 

224 

243 

294 

481 

585 

446 

705 

828 

PYMbTiorian  Patrons. 

DiaaenUng  PUrona 

Joint 

i 

§ 

a 

'5 
1 

1 

jtf 

ClerieaL 

^•y. 

Total. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

Patrons. 

55 

"5 

S5* 

o    . 

^4 

li 

ll 
|l 

ii 

ll 

ii 

55 

li 

If 

"5  . 

il 

l§ 

'3^ 
l| 

ll 

Numborof 
Houses. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

1 
1 

i 

S5 

1 

Uhter, 

301 

484 

540 

189 

219 

239 

490 

703 

779 

36 

47 

61 

19 

23 

26 

55 

70 

77 

4 

4 

1,119 

2,034 

2,327 

Munster, 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

8 

14 

8 

11 

17 

6 

10 

441 

1,096 

1,608 

Leinster,      • 

6 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

7 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

2 

3 

482 

1,024 

1,402 

Gonnaaght, . 

8 

10 

10 

2 

3 

3 

10 

13 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

342 

732 

1,003 

Total,  .        . 

318 

604 

561 

193 

224 

244 

511 

728 

805 

43 

54 

58 

27 

34 

44 

70 

88 

102 

13 

18 

2,380 

4,885 

6,240 

We  may  summarize  the  principal  results  of  the  foregoing  table  in  the  following  short 
one  which  shows  the  number  of  clerical  and  lay  Patrons,  schools  and  school-houses, 
belonging  to  the  principal  religious  denominations  : — 


-  Religions  Denominations. 

Clerical 
Patrons. 

Patrons. 

Total 

Number  of 

Patrons. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Houses. 

Romaii  Catholics, 
Established  Church,     . 
Presbyterians,     . 
Dissenters, 
Joint  Patrons, 

1,150 

152 

318 

43 

203 

294 

193 

27 

1,353 

446 

511 

70 

4,487 

828 

805 

102 

18 

3,361 

705 

728 

88 

13 

Total,    . 

1,663 

717 

2,380 

6,240 

4,885* 

Board*» 
Returns. 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  clerical  Patrons  of  all  denominations 
form  69-874  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  the  lay  30*126  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  clerical  and  lay  of  each  religious  denomination,  and  the  per-centage  of 
the  total  number  of  Patrons  of  each  denomination,  are  as  follow  : — 


Per-centage  of  Total  Patrons  of  each 
denomination. 

_                                                        A 

Per-centage  of  Total  Patrons 
belonging  to  each 

Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,    . 
Presbyterian, 
Dissenters, 

Clerical. 

84-996 
34-080 
62-230 
61-428 

. 

> 

Lay. 

15004 
65-920 
37-770 
38-572 

56-848 

18-739 

21-470 

2-941 

The  foregoing  tables  give  only  the  total  number  of  clerical  and  lay  Patrons  of  each 
religious  denomination,  and  the  number  of  school-houses  and  schools  under  their  respec 
tive  patronage ;  they  do  not  distinguish  the  vested  and  non-vested  schools  under  each 
class  and  of  each  religious  denomination.     The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Board's 

*  At  p.  224  the  number  of  School-houses  is  given  as  4,906.     The  difference  of  21  is  either  to  be  attributed 
to  the  queries  not  having  been  as  fully  answered  under  this  head,  or  to  some  schools  having  been  struck  off 
the  list      In  elaborate  Returns  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  Schools  accounted  for  under  each  head  of  inquiry     ^^^T^ 
mav  naturally  be  expected  to  vary  slightly.  Digitized  by  V:r WOV  l^ 
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^IxAGE^'*  Returns,  gives  in  full  detail  the  number  of  vested  and  non-vested  schools  under  clerical 
—      and  lay  management  ot  each  religious  denomination,  and  under  the  Joint  Management 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Tested  and  Nox-Yested  Schools  under  Oierical  and  Lay  Roman  Catholic,  Estab- 
ment ;  the  Total  Number  of  Vested  and  Non-Yested  Schools j^jouLil^  Total  Number  under  Clerical  and  under 


TmoYiMcmB, 


R.C>  Mmagcmciit. 


Vested. 


Cterl«ftL     Jmj, 


Non-Veftod. 


CMFMftL 


E.C.  Mmgemcnt 


Vested. 


Imj.    (Herical 


Uj, 


CiCfMtt 


KoB-Tested. 


Uj. 


Clerieal    Lsy. 


PraAijteriiii  MamiyaneDt. 


Yetted. 


Non-Vested. 


CleiteaL      Jmj. 


Ulster — Number  of  Schools, 

Per^centage  ol  total  number  nnder  Cleri-  \ 
cal  Management,         .        .        .        ) 

Per-centage  of  total  number  nnder  Lay  \ 
Management,       .        .        .        .       > 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non-  \ 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  > 
of  Denominational  Management, ) 


265 
15-689 


31 


4-889 


656 


49 


7728 


Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number 
Vested  Schools  in  Province  of  Ulster, 

Per-centage  nnder  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Managemeirt  of  total  number 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  Proirince  of  Ulster, 


ina-> 
I- of  5. 
't       ) 


296 


65-777 


705 


37560 


na-'V 
off 

4 


MuNSTER — Number  of  Schools, 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri-  > 
cal  Management,         .        .        .        ) 

Psr-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  \ 
Management^      .        •        .        .        ) 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- ) 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  > 
of  Denominational  Management,  j 

Percentage  under  each  khid  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number 
Vested   Schools   in    the    Province 
Munster, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  \ 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of  f 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  C 
Munster, ) 


Leinster — Number  of  Schools, 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri-  \^ 
cal  Management,         .        .        .        | 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  ) 
Management,      .        .        .        •       j* 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non-  \ 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  > 
of  Denominational  Management,  j 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  ' 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested    Schools    in    the    Province    of 
Leinster, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomhut- ' 
tional  Bianagement  of  total  number  of 
Non- Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster, 


CoNNAUGHT — Number  of  Schools,     . 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri-  > 
cal  Management,         •        .        .        j 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  > 
Management,       .        .        .        .        ) 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- ) 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  > 
of  Denominational  Management,  j 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  1 
tional  Managemrat  of  total  number  of  I 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Con-  f 
naught, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Non- Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Connaiight, 


469 
34715 


25 


845 
62-546 


17*007 


33 


22-448 


494 


91*143 


878 


90-890 


287 
23276 


17 


10*240 


906 
73-398 


59 


35*542 


304 


91*291 


964 


90*177 


137 
17*861 


46 


19*491 


599 
78*096 


55 


23-305 


183 


69-581 


654 


88*378 


24 
1*429 


43 


6*782 


142 
8*407 


255 


40*220 


47 
2*782 


34 


5-362 


503 
29-780 


196 


30-914 


67 


14-888 


397 


81 


18*00 


699 


21*150 


37*240 


2 
0*148 


32 


21*768 


28 
2*072 


41 


27*891 


4 
0*296 


1*360 


34 


6273 


69 


7*142 


0*621 


27 


16-264 


31 
2-514 


60 


36144 


7 
0*567 


0*602 


27 


8*io8 


91 


8*512 


0-748 


4 
0-521 


73 

30-932 

77 


16 
2*086 


58 


24576 


10 
1*303 


0*847 


0-423 


74 


11 


29*277 


0*760 


1000 


1*486 
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of  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  the  total  number  of  each  class  of  schools  under  PATftaN«  xmy 
clerical  or  lay  management  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  all  Ireland : —  AitAOERs. 

lished  CSinrch,  Presbyterian,  and  other  Denominational  Management ;  the  Nomber  of  both  classeB  under  Joint  Manage- 
Lay  Management,  respectively,  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland,  with  the  Per-centage  in  each  caae. 


OtlMT  ManafMMni 


Vetted. 


ClerioaL 


Lay. 


Non-Vested. 


ClericftL      Laj. 


Joint  Manage- 
ment, RoniaB 
Catholic  and 
Protestant 


Vested. 


Non- 
Vested. 


Total 
Nmnber 

of 
Vested 
Schools. 


Total 

Nomber 

of 

Non- 
Vested 
Schools. 


Total 
Number 
of  both 

classes 

of 
Schools. 


Total 
No.  of 
Schools 
under 
Clerical 
Manage- 
ment 


Total 
No.  of 
Schools 
under 

Manage- 
ment 


PROYlHCBa. 


52 
3-078 


1,689 


0-630 


3"47o 


6U 


72 


450 


1,877 


2,327 


0-888 


0-444 


3748 


0-106 


3 
0*222 


5*442 


1,851 


4*081 


542 


966 


1,508 


1-476 


1*107 


0-931 


0-414 


0-243 


1,233 


1-204 


333 


1,069 


1,402 


o-6oo 


0-467 


0-093 


1 
0-130 


0-423 


767 


263 


740 


1,003 


0-380 


o'i35 


147 


166 
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Ulster — ^Number  of  Schools. 

f Peivcentage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
\    Management. 

(Pei^centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 
\    nagement 

(  Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 
<  Tested  Schools  under  each  kind 
(     of  Denominational  Management. 


{ 


Per-centage  under  each  kiAd  of  Denomlna- 
donal  Bfanagement  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  Proyince  of  Ulster. 


rPer-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
•<  tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
(    Non- Vested  Schools  in  Province  of  Ulster. 


MuNSTER — Kumber  of  Schools. 

(Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
\    Management. 

{Pef-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 
nagement. 

( Total  number  of  Tested  and  Non- 
<  Tested  Schools  under  eacli  kind 
(      of  Denominational  Management. 

J  Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Munster. 
i Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Kon- Vested  Schods  fai  the  Province  of 
Munster. 


Leikster — Number  of  Schools. 

(Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
(    Management. 

{Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 
nagement. 

(  Total  number  of  Tested  and  Non- 
<  Tested  Schools  under  each  kind 
(     of  Denominational  Management. 

^Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster. 

^Per-oentage  under  each  Icind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Non- Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster. 


CoNNAUGHT — Number  of  Schools. 

(Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
(    Management. 

(Per-centage  of  total  number  under  La^*  Ma- 
(    nagement 

j' Total  number  of  Tested  and  Non- 
<  Tested  Schools  under  each  kind 
(     of  Denominational  Management. 

^Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
J  tional  Mauagement  of  total  number  of 
J  Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Con- 
1     naught 

i' Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 

;     tional  Management  of    total  number  of 

Non- Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 

Coimaught.  ^^-^^  t 
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Table,  showiiig  the  Numbttr  of  Ordinary  Yebted  and   Non-Yested  Schools  under  Clerical  and  Lay  Roman  Catholic, 
Management ;  the  Total  Number  of  Yested  and  Non-Yested  Schools ;  and  the  Total  Number  under  Clerical  and 


B.C.  Management. 

E.C.  Hanagtment 

Presbyterian  Management 

IBEIJLND. 

Verted. 

Non-Vested. 

Tested. 

Non-Vetted. 

Vested. 

Non-Vested. 

ClerieaL 

Lay. 

CI«rioaL 

i*r. 

Clerioa 

i*y. 

aerioal 

1*7. 

Clerical 

Lay. 

ClerioaL 

1*7. 

IRELAND. 

Totals  of  the  different  kinds  under  ) 
Clerical  or  Lay  Management,        J 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical) 
Management,  .       -        .        .        .        .) 

1,158 
22976 

119 

3,005 
59-623 

196 

30 
0-S95 

175 

217 
4-305 

414 

47 
0-932 

36 

524 
10-396 

200 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma-) 
nagement, > 

- 

10-059 

- 

16568 

- 

14792 

34-995 

-    . 

3-093 

- 

16*906 

Total  number  of  Yested  and  Non^^ 
Yested  Schools  in  Ireland  under  f 
each    kind    of    Denominational  J 

1,277 

3,201 

206 

631 

83 

724 

Management,       ...        J 

Per^ent4ige  under  each  kin  1  of  Denomina-'^ 
tional  Management  of  total  number  ofV 
Vested  Schools  in  Ireland,        .        .        .) 

80-415 

-■ 

12*909 

- 

5*226 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-"^ 
tional  Management  of  total   number   of5- 
Nou- Vested  Schools  in  Ireland,        .        .) 

- 

68-809   . 

- 

13-564 

- 

15-563 

Boman  Catholic. 

Eatabliihed  Chunb. 

Presbyterian. 

Touil   number    of    Schools    under  ^ 
Management  of  each  Denomina-  V 
tion,    ..:..) 

4,478 

836 

807 

Per-centage  of  total  number  of  Schools,       , 

71762 

13-397 

12-932 

Board^s  Re- 
turns 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  although  only  56*848  per  cent,  of  the  Patrons  or 
Managers  are  Roman  CaliioUcs,  71*762  per  cent,  of  the  National  Schools  are  under  their 
management.  The  Established  Church  have  18*739  per  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  and  13*397 
per  cent,  of  the  schools.  The  Presbyterians  have  21*470  pei*  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  and 
only  12*932  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  The  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  have  2*941 
per  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  but  only  1*634  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  Only  17  schools 
forming  0*272  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  under  joint  management  of  Roman  CathoUcs 
and  Protestante. 

Of  the  vested  schools,  1,277,  or  80*415  per  cent,  are  under  Roman  CathoUc  manage- 
ment ;  of  that  mmiber,  90*681  per  cent,  are  managed  by  priests,  and  9*319  by  laymen. 
Under  Managers  of  the  Established  Church,  there  are  2C5  vested  schools,  or  12*909  per 
cent. ;  of  that  number,  14*634  are  under  the  management  of  clergymen,  and  85*366  per 
cent,  under  laymen.  The  number  of  vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  management 
is  83  or  5*226  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  of  that  number,  56*626  are  under  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  43*374  under  laymen. 

Of  the  vested  schools  in  Ulster,  65*777  per  cent,  and  of  non-vested  37*560  are  under 
Roman  Catholic  management.  The  vested  schools  under  Established  Church  manage- 
ment form  14*888  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-vested  21*150  per  cent.  The 
vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  form  18  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  the  non-vested  37*240.  Under  Dissenters  there  are  only  4  vested  schools  in 
Ulster,  forming  0*888  of  whole,  and  72  non-vested,  or  3*748  per  cent. 

In  Munster,  91*143  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools  are  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment, and  90*890  of  the  non-vested;  6*273  per  cent,  of  the  vested,  and  7*142  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  under  Established  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  have  no 
vested  schools  in  Munster,  and  only  6  non-vested,  forming  0*621  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  that  class  of  schools  in  the  Province.  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  have  8  vested 
schools,  or,  1*476  per  cent.,  and  9  non-vested,  or,  0*931  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of 
each  class  in  the  Province. 

In  Leinster,  91*291  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools,  and  90*177  of  the  non-vested  are 
under  Roman  Catholic  management;  8*108  per  cent,  of  the  vested,  and  8*512  of  the 
non-vested  schools  are  under  EstabUshed  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters  have  no  vested  schools  in  Leinster.     The  foraierhave  8  non-vested,  or,  0*748 

?er  cent.,  and  the  latter  5,  or,  0*467  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of  that  class  imthe 
^rovince.  Digitized  by  VjwOQLC 
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Efitablished  Chiirch,  Presbyterian,  and  other  Denominational  Management;  the  Number  of  both  classes  under  Joint 
under  Lay  Management,  respectively,  in  each  Province  and  in  all  L^and,  the  Per-centage  in  each  case — eanttntied. 


Other  Management 


Vested. 


ClericaL      Lay. 


Non-Vested. 


ClericaL      Lay. 


Joint  Manage- 
ment, Roman 
Catholic  and 
Protestant 


Vested. 


Non 
Vested. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Vested 
Schools. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Non- 
Vested 
Schools. 


Total 
Number 
of  both 
classes 

of 
Schools. 


Total 
No.  of 
Schools 
under 
Clerical 
Manage- 
ment 


Total 
No.  of 

Schools 
under 
Lay 

Manage- 
ment 


liaukStD. 


13 


1*098 


59 
1*170 


30 


2'S3S 


13 


0*818 


89 


^'9^3 


AU  others. 
102 

1*634 


10 


0*629 


1,588 


0*150 


Joint  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant 

17 


0*272 


5,040 


1,183 


4,652 


6,240 


Total  number  of  Ordinary  National 
Schools. 


6,240 


IRELAND. 

r  Totals  of  the  different  kinds  under 
(      Clerical  or  Lay  Management. 

{Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
Management. 

(Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 
\    nagement 

^  Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 
Yested  Schools  in  Ireland  under 
each  kind  of  Denominational 
Management. 

i Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  Ireland. 


('Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
•<  tioual  Management  of  total  number  of 
(    Non-Vested  Schools  in  Ireland. 


r  Total  number  of  Schools  under 
<  Management  of  each  Denomina- 
(      tion. 

Per-centage  of  total  number  of  Schools. 


In  Connaught,  69*581  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools,  and  88*378  per  cent,  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  under  Koman  Catholic  management ;  29*277  of  the  vested,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  non-vested  under  Established  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  have 
2  vested  schools,  or,  0*760  per  cent.,  and  11  non-vested,  or,  1*486  per  cent.;  the  Dis- 
senters 1  vested,  and  1  non-vested  school,  in  the  Province. 

CHAPTER  III— TEACHEES.  tbachees. 

We  have  received  very  full  information  respecting  the  National  Teachers,  and  the 
Teachers  of  workhouse  schools ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  Brothers  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  each  of  the  fifty-five  localities,  where  the  Christian  Brothera  have 
schools,  we  have  no  information  regarding  the  Teachers  of  other  primary  schools  in 
Ireland.  What  we  shall  say  of  Teachers  in  this  chapter  will,  therefore,  have  reference 
to  Teachers  in  National  schools  only. 

The  teaching  stajff  of  National  schools  comprises  Principal  Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  National  school 
and  Monitors.     The  term  Teacher  is  always  restricted  to  the  first  two  categories  in  the  Teachers, 
reports  and  returns  of  the  Board,  and  in  tiiis  sense  also  it  will  be  used  in  our  j-eport. 

Section  I. — Number  and  Sex  op  Teachers. 

The  total  number  of  Teachers  is  differently  given  in  almost  every  return.  It  is 
nowhere  stated  whether  this  difference  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  schools  it  obviously  does, 
from  the  queries  to  which  the  return  relates  not  having  been  answered  by  all  the 
Teachers.  The  discrepancies  are,  however,  very  considerable.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
Board's  Returns,  that  in  many  cases  the  number  of  places  from  which  answers 
have  or  have  not  been  given  is  not  stated.  According  to  the  return  under  Sec. 
xii.,  para^aph  13,^  the  number  of  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board  in  1867,  is 
10,186.  The  returns  regarding  the  reUgious  denominations  account  for  only  8,306 
teachers;  those  regarding  age  and  service,  8,167;  those  giving  the  number  married 
and  single,  8,014.  If  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  10,186 
is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  probably  includes,  like  the  "  number  on  rolls  "  of  National 
schools,  not  only  all  the  Teachers  who  at  any  given  time  were  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  a  number  which  depends  on  the  schools  m  operation  at  the  time,  but  also  all 
who  may  have  been  on  the  register  of  Teachers  in  the  receipt  of  salary  during  the  year, 


Number  and 
sex  of 
Teachers. 


'  Board's  Returns,  p.  361. 
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Teachsrs. 

Nmnhcv  and 
•ex. 


and  also  the  workmistresses.  We  shall  see  presently  that  in  1 867  the  number  of  vacancies 
in  the  teaching  staff  amounted  to  1,332^  so  that  if  this  be  the  explanation  of  the  10,186 
Teachers  in  the  return  (Sec.  xii.,  paragraph  13),  it  should  be  reduced  first  by  627 
Teachers  who  merely  removed  from  one  school  to  another,  and  whose  names  may 
have  been  counted  twice,  and  secondly  by  705,  the  real  number  of  vacancies  which 
occurred.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  exaggeration  of  the  number  of 
Teachers,  we  shall  base  our  statistical  summaries  on  the  lower  numbers  of  the  special 
returns  which  were  made  upon  information  directly  received  from  the  Teachers  in 
answer  to  our  queries,  and  which  must  therefore  more  nearly  represent  the  niunber  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  teaching  at  any  given  time  than  numbers  loosely  compiled 
from  rasters. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers,  distinguishing  principals  and 
assistants,  and  male  and  female  teachers  : — 


Board's 
Returns. 


PROVINCES. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Hale 
Teachers. 

Female 
Teachers. 

Gnmd 
Tow. 

Ulster,    . 

Per-centage,    . 

Mnnster, 

Per-centage,    . 

L^nster, 

Per-centage,    . 

Comiaught, 

Per-centage,    , 

2,292 
76*400 

1,496 
64-261 

1,378 
78-878 

982 
79*772 

708 

23-600 

832 
35*738 

369 
21-121 

249 
20-227 

1,877 
62-566 

1,253 
53*823 

864 
49-456 

714 
58-001 

1,123 
37433 

1,075 
46-176 

883 
50-543 

517 
41-999 

3,000 
2,328 
1,747 
1,231 

Total,      . 

6,148 

2,158 

4,708 

3,598 

8,306 

Per-centage,    . 

74-018 

25-981 

56-681 

43-318 

- 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  about  74  per  cent,  of  the  Teachers  are  principal,  and 
nearly  26  per  cent.  Assistant  Teachers  ;  and  that  female  Teachers  form  only  43 '3 18  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

Both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  number  of  Assistant  Teachers  is  higher  in  Munster 
where  the  schools  are  largest,  than  in  the  other  provinces.  In  Leinster,  the  male  and 
female  Teachers  are  nearly  equal.  In  Mimster,  the  proportions  are  53*823  males,  to 
46 '176  females.  In  Ulster,  where  there  is  less  objection  to  the  combination  of  the  sexes 
in  one  school  under  a  master,  the  female  Teachers  form  only  37*443  per  cent,  of  the 
Teachers  in  the  province. 

Section  II. — Number  of  Married  and  Single  Teachers,  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers  of  each  sex  who  are  married  and 
single  :  — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teachers,  distinguishing  Male  and  Female,  and  Principals  and  Assistants,  who  were  Married 

and  Single  in  1867. — {Compiled  from  Board! b  Rettfma,)  "^ 


Married  and 

single 

Teachers. 


Pbihcipata 

AaSIBTAHTS. 

Protznces. 

lUlee. 

Feoules. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Hanled. 

Single. 

Total 

Hurled. 

Single. 

TotaL 

Hanled. 

Single. 

Total. 

Manied. 

SlniJe. 

Total. 

Ulster,     . 
Per-centage, 

Leinster, . 
Per-centage, 

Munster, 
Per-centage, 

Connaught, 
Per-centage, 

741 
45628 

363 

47-952 

511 
55-362 

287 
44-018 

883 
54-371 

394 
52-047 

412 
44-637 

365 
55-981 

1,624 
757 
923 
652 

150 
29-182 

167 
30-035 

216 
41  -698 

104 
33-334 

364 
70-817 

389 
64964 

302 
58-301 

208 
66-666 

514 

556 
518 
312 

6 
4-687 

5 

8 
2-492 

2 
3-636 

122 
95-312 

95 
95-0 

313 

97-507 

53 
96363 

128 

100 

321 

55 

97 
16-666 

39 
14-338 

58 
11-394 

32 
16753 

485 
83-333 

233 
85-661 

451 
88605 

159 
83-246 

582 
272 
509 
191 

Total,  . 
Per-centage, 

1,902 
48-078 

2,054 
51-921 

3,956 

637 
33-526 

1,263 
66-473 

1,900 

21 
3-476 

583 
96-523 

604 

226 
14-543 

1,328 
85-456 

1,554 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  48  p^r  cent  of  th^  principal  male  Teachers,  and  33*5     tkachkr& 
per  cent  of  the  principal  female  Teachers  are  married     Of  the  male  assistants  3*476,  MartZdlnd 
and  of  the  female  assistants  14*543  per  cent   are  married.     The  number  of  married  '^^• 
principal  Teachers,  both  male  and  female,  is  higher  in  Munster  than  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  while  as  regards  assistants,  it  stands  in  this  respect  lowest 


Section  III. — Residences  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nmnber  of  male  Teachers  who  are  householders  and 
lodgers,  the  number  of  schools  that  have  Free  Residences  attached  to  them,  and  tlie 
distances  at  which  the  Teachers  reside  from  their  schools  : — 


Residences  of 
Teachers. 


Table  showing  the  Distance  at  which  the  Teachers  reside  from  their  School,  the  Number  of  Male  Teachers,  distinguishing 
Principals  and  Assistants,  who  are  Householders  and  Lodgers,  and  the  Kumber  of  Schools  having  free  Residences 
attached  to  them.     (Compiled  from  Board* 8  Beturna.) 


Principals  and  Assistants  whose  Residences  are 

Principals  (Males)  who  are 

Assistants  (Male)  who  arc 

Number 

Protincbs. 

Less  than 
one  mile. 

One  mile 

and 
less  than 

two. 

Two 
miles  and 
less  than 

three. 

Three 

miles 

and 

abore. 

Total 

House- 
holders. 

1 

1 

House- 
holders. 

Lodgers. 

Total. 

of  Schools 
that  have 

fi-oe 
residences. 

Ulster,     . 
Percentage, 

Leinster, . 
Per-centage, 

Munster, 
Per-centage, 

Connaught, 
Per-centage, 

2,027 
67119 

1,261 
74-659 

1,509 
64-432 

859 
68885 

526 
17-417 

203 

I2'Ol8 

348 
14-859 

168 
13-472 

272 
9006 

136 
8052 

235 
10-034 

135 

10825 

195 
6456 

89 
5-269 

250 
10-674 

85 
6816 

3,020 
1,689 
2,342 
1,247 

951 
55-810 

420 
56-000 

545 
57-188 

354 
54-036 

753 

44-190 

330 

44-000 

408 
42-812 

301 
45*954 

1,704 
750 
953 
655 

8 
7-476 

6 

8-000 

16 
5-694 

3 
3-921 

99 
92-524 

69 
92-000 

265 
94-306 

48 
94-118 

107 
75 

281 
51 

451) 
457 
300 
214 

Total,  . 

Per-centage, 

5,056 
68-i6i 

1,245 
15003 

778 
9*375 

619 
7-459 

8,298 

2,270 
SS-883 

1,792 
44*1 16 

4,062 

33 
6420 

481 
93-580 

514 

1,430 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  male  principal  Teachers  are 
householders,  and  that  out  of  the  ordinary  schools,  there  are  1,430  that  have  Free  Resi- 
dences. The  great  majority  of  the  male  assistants  are  lodgers.  Complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  great  difficulty  which  Teachers  experience  of  getting  suitable  houses  or 
lodgings  near  their  schools.  ■  From  the  preceding  table  it  is  satisfactory  to.  find  that  so 
large  a  proportion  as  68  per  cent,  are  able  to  live  within  one  mile  of  their  schools,  and 
that  only  about  17  per  cent,  live  more  than  two  miles  from  them.  The  table  cannot, 
of  course,  give  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  liouses  or  lodgings,  but 
it  may  be  presumed  from  the  general  character  of  the  cottages  throughout  the 
country,  that  they  are  not  such  as  it  would  be  desirable  a  Teacher  should  live  in.  The 
information  respecting  the  distances  at  which  Teachers  reside  from  their  schools  includes, 
as  will  be  seen,  female  Teachers  also. 


Board*s 
Keturus. 


Seciion  IV. — Age  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board's  Returns,  contain  a  summary  of  the 
information  received  in  answer  to  our  queries  as  to  the  age  of  Teachers.  ITie  ages  are 
classified  into  nine  categories,  and  the  Teachers  are  distinguished  into  trained,  untrained, 
and  probationers.  The  trained  and  untrained  Teachers  are  also  classified  according 
to  their  class  and  grade,  so  that  these  tables  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation, not  only  on  the  age  of  the  Teachers  generally,  but  also  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  Teachers  of  each  category  or  grade  of  age. 

There  are  three  Classes— ^tirst,  second,  and  third.  The  first  Class  is  divided  into  three 
divisions  ;  the  second  and  third  each  into  two  divisions.  The  unclassed  Teachers  are 
called  Probationers. 


Age  of 
Teachers. 


[Table. 
21 
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TEACHlERa 


Trained  Tbachers. 


MAI.E  TEAGHEBS. 

CLA88X8  AND  GBADSS. 

Under 

18 
yeara. 

18 

and 

under 

30. 

00 

and 

under 

36. 

n 

■nd 

nnder 

SO. 

so 

and 

nnd«r 

40. 

40 

and 

nnder 

SO. 

so 

and 

nnder 

60. 

80 

and 

nnder 

70. 

70 

and 

aboTe. 

Total 

Hale 

Teachers 

of  each 

Clan. 

First  Clash. 
First  Division,  .... 

a^.dK™,{j^^  : 

Second  Class. 

Fi^  Division,  .{23S: : 

SecondDivision,  {^^1^;     ; 

Third  Class, 
First  Division,.  {ISft,    ! 
.Second  Division,  JS^PS;    ; 

- 

2 
2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
6 

46 
3 

74 
10 

72 
11 

6 
6 

2 

1 
12 

30 

118 
5 

113 

4 

134 
10 

18 

28 
42 

87 
1 

202 
151 

278 
5 

34 
2 

3 

36 
51 

61 

98 
113 

136 

1 

36 

16 
23 

42 

38 

65 
1 

48 

1 

13 
1 

1 

5 
11 

12 
11 

9 
1 

2 

82 
134 

239 
1 

516 
8 

519 
18 

677 
29 

111 
9 

7 

Total  number   of  Teachers  of  ) 
eacha^,         ,            .           .  / 

- 

12 

237 

445 

833 

532 

238 

50 

2 

2,350 

Per-centage    of   total    Trained   Male) 
Teachers  of  each  grade  of  age,          ) 

- 

0-510 

10-085 

18-936 

3S"446 

22-638 

10-127 

2-127 

0*085 

- 

FEIIAI.E  Teachebs. 

Classss  ahb  Grades. 

Under 

18 
yean. 

18 

and 

nnder 

30. 

ao 

and 

under 

3{. 

as 

and 

nnder 

10. 

so 

and 

nnder 

40. 

40 

and 

under 

SO. 

60 

and 

under 

60. 

«0 

and 

under 

70. 

70 

and 

above. 

Tout 
Female 
Teacher* 

under 
eadiCIaae 

Total 

Teachen 

of  each 

Sex. 

FiBST  CLARfl. 

First  Division,  .... 
Second  Division,  {^^;    ; 

Huxd  Division,    {iSS:    : 
Second  Class. 

Second  Division,  {^^;    • 
Third  Class. 

1 
2 

4 

7 
3 

4 
4 

1 

5 

17 
3 

45 
12 

48 
28 

42 

22 

7 

7 

1 

3 

13 

1 

32 

1 

55 
4 

66 
13 

45 
13 

8 
5 

1 

21 

48 

45 
2 

78 
3 

81 
3 

61 
11 

12 
3 

1 

14 
15 

24 
24 

21 

1 

5 

1 
1 

3 
4t 

1 

2 
1 

5 

2 

2 
1 

1 

- 

41 

85 

1 

120 
6 

205 
22 

523 
47 

178 
50 

38 
21 

1 

4 

123 

219 
1 

359 

7 

721 
30 

742 
65 

855 
79 

149 
30 

8 
4 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  ) 
each  age,         .            %           .J 

- 

26 

237 

260 

369 

128 

21 

1 

- 

1,042 

3,392 

Per-centage  of  total  Trained  Female) 
Teachers  of  each  grade  of  age,           ) 

- 

2-495 

22744 

24-952 

35-4" 

12*284 

2'015 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TjHtBAlHID  TeACHBBS. 


Male  Teachzbs. 

Ci*A8SE8  and  GBADXS. 

Under 

18 
jears. 

18 

and 

under 

20. 

so 

and 

under 

St. 

3S 

Mid 

under 

M. 

so 

and 

under 

40. 

40 

and 

under 

»o.- 

to 

and 

under 

•0. 

80 

and 

under 

70. 

70 

and 
above. 

Total 

Hale 

Teacher* 

of  each 

Claa. 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 
Third  Division,  Principals, 

Second  Class. 
First  Division,  ,{JSS    ! 

Second  Division.  (JSs^    ! 
Third  Class. 

s«».diH™»,{SsS_ : 

"  3 

2 

15 

23 

1 
1 

29 
41 

36 
27 

115 
97 

1 

18 

41 
2 

301 
138 

171 
66 

153 

77 

29 
1 

32 
2 

190 
20 

89 
12 

36 
5 

11 

9 

1 

91 
9 

61 
2 

20 
3 

7 
8 

44 

1 

46 

1 

14 
1 

1 
1 

12 
17 

69 

41 
2 

6 

1 

8 
18 

25 

20 
2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

86 
1 

129 
5 

742 
212 

465 
115 

361 

207 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of) 
each  age,          .           .           .   J 

43 

347 

968 

416 

207 

122 

139 

77 

8 

2,327 

Per-centage  of  total  Untrained  Teachers) 
of  each  grade  of  age,          .             .  > 

1-847 

14-911 

41-598 

17877 

8-895 

5242 

5-973 

3-308 

0343 

- 

Teachers. 

Age  of 
Teachers, 


rxMAJLB  IxjLcmtaa. 

Total 

Classes  and  Grades. 

Under 

18 
yean. 

18 

and 

under 

80. 

so 

and 

under 

SB. 

ss 

and 

under 

so. 

80 

and 

under 

40. 

40 

and 

under 

60. 

so 

and 

under 

60. 

60 

and 

under 

70. 

70 

and 

above. 

Total 
Female 
Teachers 
of  each 

Class. 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

of  each 

Class. 

FiBST  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals,        • 
Third  Division,  Principals, 

Secx)nd  Class. 

Fi».  Divide,  .{2ssS  : 

Third  Class. 
Eirst  Division,   .{^±^^    ; 

Second  Division,  {^^;    ; 

P«>batione.3.      .{^^^    [ 

1 
1 

3 
9 

3 

6 

10 

80 

1 

1 

19 
3 

40 
102 

20 
51 

44 

212 

"l 

53 
10 

48 
28 

206 
236 

109 
153 

66 
209 

1 

36 

2 

36 
9 

94 
68 

71 
46 

7 
64 

2 
11 

13 

1 

41 
13 

32 
16 

5 
56 

10 

7 

10 
2 

11 
6 

6 

19 

2 
3 

6 

7 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

4 

114 
13 

127 
42 

400 
430 

254 
279 

138 

647 

1 

7 

200 

14 

256 
47 

1,142 
642 

719 
394 

499 
854 

Total   nmnber  of  Teachers  of) 
each  age,          .           .           .   j 

113 

493 

1,119 

434 

190 

71 

24 

4 

- 

2,448 

4,775 

Per-centage  of  total  Untrained  Teachers) 
of  each  grade  of  age,          .             .  ) 

4-616 

20-138 

45-710 

17-728 

7761 

2  900 

0980 

0163 

- 

- 

-■ 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  while  only  10*595  per  cent,  of  the  trained 
male  Teachers  are  under  25  years  of  age,  25*699  per  cent,  of  the  trained  female  Teachers 
are  under  that  age.  Again,  while  34*977  per  cent,  of  the  trained  male  Teachers  are  40 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  only  14*299  female  Teachers  are  above  that  limit.  And 
again,  while  12'339  of  the  trained  male  Teachers  are  above  50  years  of  age,  only  2*015 
of  the  trained  female  Teachers  are  in  the  same  category. 

Of  the  untrained  male  Teachers,  58*356  per  cent,  are  under  25  years  of  age,  and  of 
the  untrained  female  Teachers,  70*464  per  cent.  Again,  14*866  of  the  male  and  only 
4*043  per  cent,  of  the  female  untrained  Teachers  are  of  or  above  40  years  of  age.  And 
again,  while  9*624  per  cent,  of  male  untrained  Teachers  are  50  years  of  age  or  more, 
only  1*143  per  cent,  of  untrained  female  Teachers  are  in  that;  category.  If  we  put  the 
preceding  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  table,  it  will  enable  us  to  contrast  the  trained 
and  untrained  Teachers  of  both  sexes. 


Trained  Teachers,    . 
Untrained  Teachers, 


Under  25  yean  of  age. 


Males. 

10-595 
58-366 


Females. 

25-699 
70-464 


Above  40  yean  of  a^. 


Males. 

34-977 
14-866 


Females. 

14-299 
4-043 


AboTe  50  yean  of  age. 


Males. 

12-339 
9-624 


Females. 

2-016 
1-143 


Section  V. — Classification  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

aawification        The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  trained  and  untrained 
of  Teachers.      Xcachcrs  belonging  to  each  class,  and  each  division  of  each  class. 


Board's  Re- 
lums. 


Trained  Teachers. 

Untrained  TMchers. 

Total 

nnnberof 

Teachers 

of  each  clan 

and 

dlTlsion. 

Per-eentage 

Class  and  Division. 

Male. 
Per  cent 

Female. 
Per  cent 

Total 
Per  cent 

Ude. 
Percent 

Femle. 
Percent 

TotoL 
Percent 

of each 
daw  and 
dirUoD. 

First  Class. 
First  Division, 
Second  Division,  . 
Third  Division,     . 

Second  Class. 
First  Division, 
Second  Division,  . 

Third  Class. 
First  Division,      . 
Second  Division,  . 

Probationers,     . 

3-489 

5-704 

10-212 

22-297 
22-851 

30-042 
5106 

0-297 

3-934 

8-253 

12-092 

- 

21-785 
25-911 

22-390 
5-662 

0-497 

3-626 

6-485 
10-790 

22-140 
23-791 

27-535 
6-277 

0-353 

0-042 
0-128 

3-738 
5-768 

40-997 
24-495 

24-409 

0-163 

5-187 
9-903 

33-905 
21-772 

32-067 

0-020 
0-146 

4-481 
6-345 

37-361 
23-308 

28-335 

123 
221 
373 

965 
1,110 

2,718 
1,292 

1,365 

1-606 
2-706 
4-567 

11-815 
13-591 

33-280 
15-819 

16-713 

Total, 

• 

• 

8,167 

It  thus  appears  that  only  8*779  per  cent,  of  all  Teachers  are  in  the  first  class  and  25*406 
per  cent,  m  the  second  class,  while  nearly  two-thirds  belong  to  the  third  class  or  are  mere 
probationers.  Practically  all  first-class  Teachers  have  been  trained ;  so  that  if  we 
compare  the  two  classes  of  trained  and  untrained,  the  position  of  a  large  number  of 
Teachers,  as  to  classification,  is  even  stUl  more  unfavourable ;  for  while  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  (24*279  per  cent.)  of  the  3,392  trained  Teachers,  are  in  the  first  or 
second  class,  only  10*992  per  cent,  of  the  4,775  untrained  Teachers  are  above  the  third 
class. 


Length  of  ser- 
vice of 
Teachers. 


Section  VI. — Length  of  Service  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  following  tables  contain  a  summary  of  the  information  obtained  in  answer  to  our 
queries  respecting  the  length  of  service  of  Teachers.  The  tables  are  constructed  in 
the  same  way  as  those  about  the  ages  of  Teachers,  the  periods  of  service  being  embraced 
under  the  following  eight  categories  : — Under  1  year  of  service,  1  to  3  years,  3  to  5 
years,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  20  to  30,  and  above  30  years. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teachbbs,  of  each  Grade  of  each  Class,  classified  according  to  length  of  Service. 

I.  Trained  Teacheks. 


• 

Haix  Teacbebs. 

Clabses  and  Gbadei. 

ITnder 

I 
year. 

I 

and 

midnr 

a. 

s 

and 
under 

i. 

i 

and 

imder 

10. 

10 

and 

under 

IS. 

and 

nnder 

ao. 

so 
and 
nnder 

to. 

so 

and 

abore. 

First  Class. 
First  Division,  .... 

Secoio)  Class. 

Third  Class. 

2 
6 

2 
1 

1 

3 

8 

20 
3 

21 
3 

1 
3 

1 

2 
3 

28 
3 

35 

6 

41 
10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 
24 

104 

2 

103 

7 

130 
10 

23 

2 

1 

13 
19 

45 

132 
3 

111 
1 

182 
25 

20 
35 

48 

114 
104 

161 
5 

22 

1 

42 
66 

80 

1 

113 

115 
1 

130 

1 

33 
1 

1 

6 
14 

36 

15 
25 

12 
1 
1 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  each  1 
grade  of  service,         .           .   J 

12 

63 

135 

416 

631 

510 

574 

110 

Per-centaf^  of  total  Teachers  of  each  > 
grade  of  service,  .              .             .  > 

0-510 

2 '680 

5744 

17-659 

22-595 

21702 

24-425 

4-680 

Tk.vciiers, 

Length  of 
Service, 


Board's  Sc  • 
turns. 


Female  Teachers. 

Total 

Hale 
Teachers 
of  each 

class. 

Total 

Female 

Teachers 

of  each 

class. 

CUiSaiS  AKD  Gbades. 

Under 

1 
year. 

I 

and 

under 

S. 

8 

and 

under 

5. 

6 

and 

nnder 

10. 

10 

and 

nnder 

!»•  . 

It 

and 

nnder 

SO. 

30 

and 

nnder 

80. 

so 

and 
abore. 

Total 
Teachers 
of  both 

sexes. 

First  Class. 
First  Division,   .... 

Second  Division,  {^^;     ; 

Thi«i  Division,  (JSZS;  : 

Second  Class. 

^^^^  .{SSIS  : 

Third  Class. 
First  Division.   .{^3^;     ; 

Second  Division,  (J2Z£:     ! 
Probationers,      •  { S^S     ! 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 
3 

3 
1 

2 

3 

1 

9 
5 

10 
5 

14 
9 

4 
10 

1 
2 

6 

1 

16 
2 

18 
8 

13 
5 

2 
5 

1 

1 

8 

1 

22 
2 

43 
6 

54 
25 

41 
15 

8 
2 

4 
21 

31 

1 

59 
4 

55 
3 

33 

9 

6 

1 

17 
24 

33 

46 

2 

51 
3 

45 

7 

6 

1 

1 
1 

16 
26 

25 

1 

'I 

29' 
2 

25 
2 

9 
2 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

82 
134 

235 
1 

516 

8 

619 
18 

677 
29 

111 
9 

7 

41 

85 

1 

120 
6 

205 
22 

223 
47 

178 
50 

38 
21 

1 
4 

123 

219 

1 

359 

7 

721 
30 

742 

65 

855 
79 

149 
30 

8 
4 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  each  ) 
grade  of  service,         .           .   j 

21 

72 

79 

228 

217 

237 

164 

14 

2,350 

1,042 

3,392 

Per-centage  of  total  Teachers  of  each  ) 
grade  of  service,    .             .             .  ) 

2-015 

6909 

7580 

21-881 

20-825 

22-744 

15-738 

1-343 

"" 

- 
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Teachers.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teachers,   of  each   Grade  of  each   Class,   classified  according  to   length  of 
Service.     C(kfmpiUd'ff(anBoa:rd^8  Betums,) 

Lengihqf  ^ 

Service.  H,   UNTRAINED  TEACHERS. 


Hale  Teaehen. 

Clares  and  Grades. 

Under 

1 
year. 

1 
and 
nndar 

a. 

s 

and 

nnder 

(. 

t 

and 

nnder 

10. 

10 

and 

Dnder 

16. 

15 

and 

nnder 

10. 

30 

and 

nnder 

to. 

w 
and 

ibOTt. 

Total 

Male 

Teadien. 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 
Third  Division,  Principals, 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 
First  Division.   .{^^^^^^     ' 

Second  Division,  (2SS;     [ 
Probationers,      .  ( J^S;     ; 

1 

15 
9 

12 

8 

169 
83 

2 

11 

123 

87 

105 
61 

142 
98 

9 

14 
2 

147 
53 

106 

28 

25 
15 

1 

36 

1 

48 
2 

260 
51 

114 

22 

13 
9 

16 

11 
1 

86 
9 

40 

1 

5 
2 

4 
11 

55 

2 

41 
••     2 

4 

1 

1 

15 

24 

52 
1 

42 
2 

3 

1 

4 
9 

4 

6 
1 

1 
3 

86 

1 

129 
5 

742 
212 

465 
115 

361 
207 

Total  of  each  grade  of  service,     . 

297 

619 

399 

557 

171 

119 

141 

24 

2,327 

Per-centage  of  total  Teacheta  o{  each  1 
grade  of  service,  .             .             .J 

12763 

26*600 

17-146 

23-936 

7-348 

5-^^3 

6059 

I -031 

- 

Female  Teachers. 

Total 

1>fumlw.r  Af 

Classes  and  6rade& 

Under 

1 
year. 

1 

and 

nnder 

S. 

» 

and 
nnder 

5 

and 

under 

10. 

10 

and 

nnder 

15. 

IS 

and 

nnder 

80. 

30 

and 

nnder 

30. 

so 

and 

above. 

Total 

Female 

Teachers. 

Teachers 

of 

eaeh  grade 

of  each 

Class. 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 
Third  Division,  Principals, 

Second  Class. 

Second  Division,  j^ft.    ! 
Third  Class. 

2 

1 
2 

24 
41 

14 
20 

62 
206 

5 

10 

7 

83 
137 

64 
86 

49 
211 

18 
3 

19 
11 

77 
113 

40 
76 

16 
94 

1 

51 
10 

43 
20 

137 
113 

89 
69 

6 

87 

3 

22 

'} 

54 
17 

22 
19 

2 
30 

6 

10 
1 

16 
6 

24 
5 

2 
9 

9 

6 

9 
3 

9 

4 

2 
9 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

114 
13 

127 
42 

400 
430 

254 
279 

138 
647 

1 

7 

200 
14 

256 
47 

1,142 
642 

719 
394 

499 

854 

Total  of  each  grade  of  service,     . 

372 

642 

467 

625 

204 

79 

51 

8 

2,448 

4,775 

Per-centage  of  total  Teachers  of  each  \ 
grade  of  service,  .             .             .     f 

15196 

26-225 

19-076 

«5"S3o 

8-333 

3-237 

2-083 

0326 

- 

- 
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HUe. 

Female. 

Kale. 

Feiinl«. 

8-934 

16-504 

66-509 

60-497 

17-659 

21-881 

23-936 

25-530 

44-297 

43-569 

12-461 

11-560 

29-105 

17-081 

7-090 

2-409 

The  principal  results  in  the  foregoing  tables  may  be  still  further  summarized  in  the 
following  table  :^—  ^- ......^....  . 

Trained  Teachen.  Untrained  Teaehen. 

/ * V  r 

Mftle.  Female. 

Under  5  year's  service, 
5  to  10  „  ... 

10  to  20  „  ... 

More  than  20  year's  service, 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  table  that  the  changing  element  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  National  schools  exists  chiefly  among  those  who  take  up  the  occupation  of  teaching 
upon  trial  and  find  that  it  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  or  whom  the  Managers  and 
Inspectors  do  not  consider  qualified. 

Section  VII. — ^Vacancies  in  Teachino  Staff. 
The  natural  result  of  poor  pay  and  consequent  discontent  has  been  that  many  Teachers 
leave  the  National  Schools  for  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate.  We  were  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  also  of  that  arising  from  death,  sickness,  and  old  age.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  accidental  causes,  our  queries  imder  this  head  embraced  five 
years.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  for  each  of 
the  five  years,  ending  with  1867.  In  this  table  the  munber  of  vacancies  arising  from  the 
death  oi*  retirement  of  trained  and  untrained  Teachers  is  distinguished.  The  table  also 
gives  the  per-centage  which  the  vacancies  due  to  each  cause  form  of  the  whole  for  each  year. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Yacancies  which  took  place  in  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the  National  Schools 
during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1863  to  1867  iriblusive,  classified  according  to  the  causes  which  produced 
them ;  and  also  the  number  caused  by  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers. 


TEACliKRS. 

Service. 


Vacancies  in 
Teaching  Staff. 


Causb  or  Vacancy. 


Death,         .... 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Old  age,       .... 
Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Sickness,     .... 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 
Removal     from    one    school     to 
another, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Resignation  to  follow  other  pur- 
suits,      .... 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 
Emigration, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Dismissal, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Total  vacancies  in  each  year, 


1863. 


Numb«r 

of 
VM»ncie& 


51 

4-411 

8 

34 
2-941 

593 
51*297 

233 

20-155 

77 

6-66o 

160 

1 3 '840 


1,156 


Nmnbor 
caused 

by 
Trained 
Teachen. 


18 

2 

13 

219 

66 
22 
17 


357 


Causb  of  Vacaxcy. 


Death,         .         .         . 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 
Old  age,       .... 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Sickness,     .... 
Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 

Removal    from    one     school     to 
another, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 

Resignation  to  follow  other  pur- 
suitSy       .... 
Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Emigration, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies. 

Dismissal, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

Total  vacancies  in  each  year. 


Number 

caused  by 

(Tn- 

trained 
Teachers. 


33 

6 
21 

374 

167 

55 

U3 


Number 

of 
Vacancies. 


55 

4725 

8 

0-687 

43 

3-694 

591 
50773 

242 

20-792 

93 

7989 

132 

11-340 


799 


1,164 


Number 
caused 

by 
Trained 
Teachers. 


21 
3 

16 

190 

51 
24 
22 


327 


Number 
caused  bv 

Un- 
trained 
Teachers. 


34 

6 

27 

401 

191 

69 

110 


837 


1866. 


Number 

of 

Vaoaneies. 


52 

3-874 
12 

0-894 
67 

4247 

648 
48-286 

330 

24-590 
113 

8*420 
130 

9-687 


1,342 


Number 
caused 

by 

Trained 
Teachers. 


14 

4 

26 

263 

87 
26 
22 


442 


Number 
caused  br 

Un- 
trained 
Teaoheri. 


38 

8 

31 

385 

243 

87 

108 


900 


1867. 


Number 

of 
Vacancies. 


49 

3-678 
21 

1-576 

88 

6606 

627 
47-072. 

.  358 

20*876. 

85 

6-381 

104 

7*807 


1,332 


Number 
caused 

bf 
Trahud 
Teachers. 


12 
10 
39 

225 

78 
26 
12 


402 


Number 
caused  br 

Un- 
trained 
Teachers. 


1866. 


Number 

of 
Vaoauoies. 


42 

3268 

20 

1-556 

60 

4-669 

626 
48-716 

287 

22334 

119 

9-260 

131 

10-194 


1,285 


Number 
caused 

Trained 
Teachers. 


22 

7 
24 

228 

72 
32 
25 


410 


Board's 

Un- 
trained 
Teachers. 


20 
13 
36 

398 

215 

87 
106 


875 


Tot«l  ia  Fire  Yous. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Vacancies. 


37 
11 
49 

.402 

;280 

'   59 

92 


930 


249 

69 

282 

3,085 

1,450 
487 
657 


6,279 


Total 
Number 

caused  b  J 
Trained 

Teachers. 


Total 
Number 
caused  br 

Un- 
trained 
Teachers. 


87 

26 

118 

1,125 

254 
130 

98 


1,938 


162 

43 

164 

1,960 

1,096 
357 
559 


4,341 
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TEACIIEK9. 

VcKonciei  in 
Ttacking  Staff. 


If  we  dassify  the  causes  of  the  annual  vacancies  as  given  in  this  table  into  four  cate- 
gories ;  1,  normal  physical  causes — death,  old  age,  and  sickness  ;  2,  mox'al  and  disciplinary 
causes ;  3,  migration  from  one  school  to  another ;  and  4,  other  causes — emigration, 
giving  up  the  office  of  teacher,  &c.,  we  may  represent  the  proportionate  number  of 
vacancies  due  to  each  class  of  causes  in  the  following  table  : — 


1.  Physical  causes,    .... 

2.  Moral  and  disciplinary, 

3.  Migration  from  one  school  to  another, 

4.  Other  causes — e.g.,  emigration,  &o. 


18«*. 

18«4. 

IMS. 

19M. 

IS«7. 

8044 

9-106 

9-493 

9-015 

11-860 

13-840 

11-340 

10-194 

9-687 

7-807 

51-297 

50-773 

48-716 

48-286 

47  072 

26-815 

28-781 

31-594 

33010 

33-257 

The  physical  causes  of  vacancies  increased  from  1863  to  1867,  while  the  moral  and 
disciphnary  causes — that  is  dismissals  for  incompetence,  breach  of  rules,  and  misconduct, 
diminished  during  the  same  period  in  a  satisfactory  way*^  The  other  causes  also 
increased  until  in  1866  and  1867  the  vacancies  caused  by  teachers  giving  up  schools  to 
enter  upon  other  pursuits,  or  to  emigrate,  reached  about  one-third  of  the  total  number. 
The  untrained  Teachers,  who  include  nearly  all  the  probationers,  the  worst  paid  and 
most  unskilled  Teachers,  contribute  proportionately  more  to  the  vacancies  under  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  heads  than  the  trained  Teachers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to  each  cause  arising  from  trained  and  untrained 
Teachers : — 


Per-centage  of  Tacancies  under  each  head 
during  five  years  caused  by : 


I.  Physical  causes,    . 
U.  Moral  and  disciplinary, 
in.  Migration  from  school  to  school, 
lY.  Other  causes, 


Trained  Teachers. 

38-500 
14-916 
36-534 
24-987 

Untrained  Teachers. 

61-500 
85-084 
63-534 
75013 

Proportion  of 
Trained  and 
Untrained 
Teachers. 


The  trained  Teachers,  according  to  the  Board's  Returns  of  Ages  and  Length  of  Service, 
form  41*533  per  cent.,  and  the  untrained  Teachers  58467  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
in  National  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to 
natural  causes,  death,  old  age,  and  sickness,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  total 
number  of  each  category  of  Teachers.  The  proportion  of  those  due  to  migration  is  also 
not  very  different  from  that  of  trained  and  untrained  Teacliers ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
second  category,  or  those  due  to  dismissals,  and  the  fourth,  or  those  due  to  resignations 
to  follow  other  pursuits  or  to  emigrate,  the  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to  the  untrained 
Teachers  greatly  exceeds  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  categories,  of  Teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  which  the  vacancies  due  to  each  category 
of  Teachers  under  each  class  of  causes  form  of  the  whole  vacancies  which  occurred  during 
five  years : — 

Per-centage  of  total  racancles  in  five  years 
caused  by : 


Trained  Teachers. 

I.  Physical  causes, 3*678 

II.  Moral  and  disciplinary,          .         .         .         .  1*560 

III.  Migration  from  school  to  school,    .         .         .  17*916 

IV.  Other  causes, 7*708 

Total, 30-862 


Untrained  Teachers. 

5-876 

8*902 
31-215 
23*140 


69*133 


As  migration  from  school  to  school  does  not  produce  a  permanent  loss  of  Teachers,  we 
should  deduct  the  number  of  temporary  vacancies  due  to  this  cause  from  the  total 
number,  in  order  to  get  the  net  annual  loss  of  Teachers.  The  following  table  gives  the 
net  loss  for  each  of  the  five  years  ending  1867  : — 


Net  annual  \otss 
of  Teachers. 


1863, 5631 

1864, 573 

1865, 659 

1866, 694 

1867, 705J 


^Average  of  five  years,  638*8. 


Proportion  of        If  wc  take  the  total  number  of  National  Teachers  in  Ireland  for  1867  at  8,167,  as  given 

;inc"*!   **      i^  *h®  Returns  regarding  Age  and  Length  of  Service,  the  net  loss  of  1  eachers  for  that 

year  amounted  to  8*632  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  Teachers  who  caused  the 
vacancies ;  it  also  gives  the  number  of  those  who  got  retiring  allowance  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  Teaching  Staff  during  each  of  the  five 
years  from  1863  to  1867  inclusive,  classified  according  to  Causes,  the  Number  of  Teachers  who  got  Retiring 
Allowances,  and  the  Average  Period  of  Service  of  those  Teachers  who  left  classified.— (/Vot»  Board's 
Returns) : — 


TSACHKKS 

Vaamcittm 
Teaching  Staff: 


186& 

1864. 

1866. 

Caosbb  or  Vacanct. 

Nrabcr 

Areraf e  Period 

Namlwr 

ATongo  Poiod 

Nnmber 

Aroig.  Period 

NumlxT 

of 
VftMBoiea. 

who  tot 
ReU£g 
Allow. 

ofSerrieo. 

Namber 

of 
Vwueiw 

who  got 
B.tirii.g 
Allow- 

ofSorrioa. 

Nnmber 

of 
Vaeanoiea. 

wbocot 
lUtiring 
Allow. 

0f8«ITi0.. 

anoc 

YOMI. 

Moatlu. 

"«• 

Yows. 

Uoatki. 

anoe. 

Youi. 

MOBtlu. 

Death,  .... 

51 

9 

6. 

55 

10 

0-6 

42 

10 

0-8 

Old  age. 

8 

8 

22 

2- 

8 

6 

22 

3-2 

20 

17 

23 

on 

Sickness  or  infirmity,     . 

U 

16 

U 

6- 

43 

22 

12 

7- 

60 

36 

15 

0-9 

Removal  from  one  school 

to  another, 

593 

- 

5 

0-7 

591 

_ 

5 

10- 

626 

_ 

6 

_ 

Resignation    fo    follow 

other  pursuits,   . 

233 

- 

5 

1- 

242 

- 

4 

3- 

287 

- 

4 

10- 

Emigration,  . 

77 

- 

4 

7- 

93 

- 

6 

— 

119 

- 

5 

2- 

Dismissal, 

160. 

- 

4 

10- 

132 

1 

5 

0-8 

131 

- 

4 

3- 

Total  in  each  year,  . 

1,156 

24 

- 

1,164 

29 

_ 

- 

1,285 

53 

- 

- 

1866. 

1867. 

Total 

Causm  or  Vacamcy. 

Number 

Number 
who  not 

^^5t: 

Period 
price. 

Number 

Number 
wbogot 

ATorafe  Period 
ofSerriop. 

Number  wlio 
reeeiTed 
Betirirf 

of 

Retiring 

of 

Retirinf 
AUow. 

VAMDoire. 

Allow- 

Vaoandet. 

Allowaaee. 

aaee. 

Year.. 

Monthf. 

anoe. 

Toare. 

Months. 

Death,  .... 

52 

11 

5-9 

49 

11 

81 

Old  age. 

12 

12 

24 

8-3 

21 

19 

24 

9-9 

— 

Sickness  or  infirmity,     . 

57 

29 

15 

3-7 

88 

45 

16 

0-4 

— 

Removal  frt>m  one  school 

to  another, 

648 

— 

6 

3- 

627 

— 

5 

9-1 

. 

Resignation    to    follow 

other  pursuits,   . 

330 

— 

4 

6-3 

358 

1 

5 

4-6 

- 

Emigration,  . 

113 

~ 

5 

8-6 

85 

— 

6 

0-2 

-. 

Dismissal, 

130 

- 

4 

11-2 

104 

~ 

4 

4-5 

- 

Total  in  each  year,  . 

1,342 

41 

- 

- 

1,332 

65 

- 

- 

- 

If  we  calculate  the  proportion  of  Teachers  who  received  retiring  allowance  upon  the 
basis  of  the  net  number  of  Teachers  who  annually  leave  the  schools,  we  get  the  foUowicg^ 
results: — 

Per-centage. 

4-262 
5061 
8-042 
5-907 
9-219 

Although  httle  importance  can  be  attached  to  aver^^es  in  the  case  of  duration  of 
service  in  so  heterogeneous  a  body  as  the  National  school  Teachers,  it  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  table  that  the  duration  of  service  of  the  Teachers  who  die  is  comparatively 
Bhort ;  that  those  who  are  incapacitated  by  illness  from  teaching  a  school  do  not  serve 
more  than  from  about  14  to  16  years;  those  who  are  dismissed  from  4*25  to  6  years; 
those  who  emigrate  from  4*583  to  6  years ;  and  those  who  resign  to  follow  other  pursuits 
from  4-25  to  5-33. 


No.  of  Teachers 

No 

receiving 

leaving  schools. 

superannuAtloii. 

1863, 

563 

24 

1864, 

573 

29 

1865, 

659 

53 

1866, 

694 

41 

1867, 

705 

65 

Section  VIII. — Teachers  appointed  to  fill  Vacancies  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the  five 
years  ending  1867,  were  filled  up. 


Vacancies 
filled  up. 


2 


i' 


Table. 
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Tkachbrs."     Table  showing  how  the  Vacancies  annually  occtirring  in  the  Teaching  Btiiff  of  the  Naiional  Sdhdoh  were 

filled  up  in  the  five  years,  1863  to  1867  inclusive. 


filled  up. 

Board's 
Returns. 


Cteraoter  of  Teaohen  appointed  to  fill  Vaoancles. 


Removing  from  another  school,    . 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  in  year, 

Previous  training  as  Pupil-teachers,  Paid  Monitors 

or  Students, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 


No  {previous  training,  .... 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  daring  the  year, 


Antecedents  unknown,         .... 
Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year. 

Total  vacancies  filled  up. 

Total  niunber  of  vacancies  according  to  previous  Table, 


1863. 


579 
S3-8IO 

243 
22-583 

212 
19702 

42 
3903 


1,076 
1,156 


1864. 


569 

51-868 

262 
23883 

238 
21-695 

28 
2-552 


1,097 
1,164 


1865. 


724 
55-907 

299 
23088 

239 
i3'455 

33 

2-548 


1,295 
1,285 


1S66. 


705 
52*927 

342 

25-675 

243 
18-243 

42 
3-153 


1,332 
1,342 


1867. 


747 
54-926 

337 
24779 

232 
17-058 

44 
3-235 


1,360 
i>332 


Totaling 
jeaxB. 


3,324 

1,483 

1,164 

189 


6,160 


The  numbers  do  not  correspond  with  the  foregoing  table  of  vacancies,  no  doubt  because 
the  number  of  vacancies  filled  up  within  any  one  year  must  necessarily  include  several 
cases  standing  over  from  the  preceding  year,  and  cannot  include  those  which  occurred 
immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the  year. 

If  we  strike  off  the  number  of  cases  of  removal  from  one  school  to  another  the  number 
of  real  vacancies  filled  up  will  stand  as  follows : — 


1 

1868.               1864.              18(«. 

1866. 

1867. 

Total  in  t 
Tears. 

Having  had  previous  training  as  Pupil-teachers, 
Paid  Monitors,  or  Students,      .... 
Per-centage  of  vacancies  filled  during  the  year,      . 

Having  had  no  previous  training, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  flUed  during  the  year, 

Antecedento  unknown, 

Per-centage  of  vacancies  filled  daring  the  jrear,     . 

243 
48-893 

212 

42-665 

42 
«-4So 

262 
49-621 

238 
45-075 

28 
5-305 

299 
52-361 

'    239 
41-856 

33 
5-779 

342 
54-545 

243 
38-756 

42 
6-698 

337, 
54-975 

232 
37-«46 

44 
7-177 

1,483 
52-293 

1,164 
41-043 

189 
6-664 

Total  real  vacancies,  . 

497 

528 

671 

627 

613 

2,836 

<>  The  number  of  real  vacancies  annually  filled  up  increased  from  1863  until  1866;  in  1867 
there  was  a  slight  diminution.  The  average  for  the  five  years  is  567-2.  Of  the  whole 
2,836  vacancies  filled  up  in  five  years  1,483  or  52292  per  cent,  had  some  amount  of 
training  for  jthe  office  of  Teacher. 


Beligioas  De- 
nomination of 
Teacliers. 


Section  IX, — Religious  Denominations  of  Teachers  in  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers  belonging  to  each  of  the  principal 
religious  denominations  in  Ireland,  the  number  belonging  to  the  smaller  rel^ous  bodies 
taken  together ;  principal  and  assistant,  and  male  and  female  Teachers  l^ing  distill* 
guished. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Principal  Male  itnd  Female,  and  AsaJBtant  Male  and  Female  Teachers, 
classified  according  to  Religious  Denomination  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland. 


Male. 

Pboyuices. 

Principal  Teachers. 

AMittant  Teachers. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Presb. 

DiBB, 

Total. 

RC. 

E.C. 

Presb. 

Diss. 

Total. 

Ulsteb,    . 
Per-centage^ 

MUNSTEB, 
Per-centage, 

LBD7STER, 
Per-centage^ 

CONNAUGHT, 
Per-centage, 

863 
49*398 

908 

97*634 

727 
95-406 

629 
95*592 

217 
12*421 

13 
1*397 

26 
3*412 

21 
3*191 

624 
35*718 

4 

0-430 

7 
0-918 

7 
I  063 

43 
2*461 

5 

p-537 

2 
0*262 

1 
0*151 

1,747 
930 
762 
668 

70 
53*846 

321 
99*380 

100 

98*039 

66 

lOO* 

14 
10*769 

2 
0*619 

2 
1*960 

46 
35*384 

- 

130 

323 

102 

56 

Total,    . 

3,127 

277 

642 

51 

4,097 

547 

18 

46 

- 

611 

Per-oenta{ 

je,       . 

76324 

6761 

15670 

1*244 

- 

89*525 

4909 

7*526 

- 

- 

Tbaorqi^ 
Retiffious  De- 

MWMfUlftOfM* 

Board*s 
Betums. 


Fbmalb. 

Pbotiuces. 

Principal  Teachem 

Anistant  Teaohen. 

R.C. 

E.a 

Presb. 

XAm. 

T«taL 

.   B.C. 

E.C. 

Frak 

Din. 

T«tal. 

XJXSTEB,     . 
Per-centage, 

MUNSTEB, 
Per-centage, 

Leinsteb, 

Per-centage, 

Ck)NNAUGHT, 
Per-centage, 

278 
51*009 

560 
98-939 

592 
96- 103 

313 
96*604 

63 
"•559 

5 

0*879 

21 
3*409 

7 
2*160 

184 
33*761 

1 
0*176 

2 

0*324 

4 
1*234 

20 
3669 

1 
0-162 

545 
666 
616 
324 

184 
31833 

606 
99-410 

269 
97*003 

188 
97-409 

68 
11-764 

2 
0-392 

4 
1-498 

3 
1-554 

293 
50-692 

1 
0-196 

3 

I-I23 

2 
1-036 

33 
5-709 

1 
0-374 

678 
609 
267 
193 

Total,    . 

1,743 

96 

191 

21 

2,051 

1,137 

77 

299 

34 

1,547 

Per-centage,       . 

84*983 

4-680 

9-312 

ro23 

- 

73-497 

1-977 

19-327 

2-197 

- 

Total    Male) 
&  Female,  J 

4,872 

373 

833 

72 

6,148 

1,684 

95 

345 

34 

2,158 

PeiHsenta^ 

^       • 

79*240 

6*067 

13540 

1-171 

- 

78035 

4-402 

15-987 

1-^75 

- 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  of  the  principal  male  Teachers  76-324  per  Proportion  of 
cent.,  and  of  the  principal  female  Teachers,  84*983  per  cent.,  or  79*240  per  cent,  of  all  J^^^^l 
Teachei-s  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  ^-761  per  cent,  of  the  principal  male,  4*680  per  cent,  of  gious  denomi- 
the  principal  female,  and  6-069  per  cent,  of  all  principal  Teachers,  belong  to  the  Estab-  "*'^^"** 
hshed  Church ;  15*670  per  cent,  of  the  principal  male,  and  9*312  per  cent,  of  the  female 
principal  Teachers,  or  13*540  per  cent,  of  all  principal  Teachei-s  are  Presbyterians ;  1*244 
per  cent,  of  the  principal  male  Teachers,  1  -023  of  the  principal  female  Teachers,  and 
1*171  per  cent,  otall  Teachers  belong  tq  dissenters  of  various  denominations. 

Of  the  assistant  Teachers,  89 '5215  per  cent,  of  the  male,  73*497  per  cent,  of  tHe  fe^nale, 
and  78*035  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers,  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  4-909  per  cent,  of 
the  male,  1  *977  per  cent,  of  the  female,  and  4*402  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers  belong 
to  the  Established  Church ;  7526  per  cent,  of  the  male,  19-327  per  cent,  of  the  female, 
and  15*987  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers  are  Presbyterians.  There  are  no  dissenting 
male  assistaiits,  but  the  female  dissenting  assistant  Teachers  form  2*197  p6r  cent,  of  the 
female  teachers,  and  1*575  of  all  assistant  Teachers. 
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Tkachbrs. 

Reliffious  />«- 
ttominaUonM* 

Board's 
Returm. 


Proportion,  as 
to  religiooB 
denomioations, 
of  teachers  to 
population. 


The  foUowiDg  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  ordinary  schools  under  Teachers  of  each 
denomination,  supplements  the  information  of  the  foregoing  one : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Schools  under  Teachers  of  the  following  denominations : — 


Pbovuccbs. 

Roman 
CathoUoi. 

riu. 

Dissenters. 

Protest- 
ants 
and 

Roman 
CathoUM. 

Total 

Ulster, 

1,123 

263 

774 

53 

20 

2,233 

Per-centage    of 
Ulster, 

Total 

in) 

r 

50-291 

11-777 

34-661 

2'373 

0895 

MUMSTER, 

, 

1,467 

17 

4 

3 

4 

1,495 

Per-oentage    of 
Hanster, 

ToUl 

"} 

98-127 

II37 

0-267 

0'200 

0-267 

Leinster, 

. 

. 

1,322 

44 

6 

3 

3 

1,378 

Per-centage    of 
Leinster,      . 

Total 

in) 

95136 

3193 

0435 

0-217 

0-217 

CONNAUGHT,    . 

. 

941 

26 

10 

1 

4 

982 

Per-centage    of 
Connaught, 

Totel 
Total 

in) 
> 

95-824 

2-647 

I -018 

oior 

0-407 

Total,     . 

4,853 

350 

794 

60 

31 

6,088 

Per-centage   of 
Ireland, 

79714 

5749 

13042 

0-985 

0509 

We  may  combine  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing  tables,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  1861  belonging  to  each  religious  denomination : — 

Table  showing  the  proportion  of  Teachers  of  each  Denomination,  the  number  of  Schools  under  Principal 
Teachers  of  eiujh  Religious  Denomination,  compared  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Population  of  each 
Province,  and  of  all  Ireland,  according  to  the  Census  of  1861 — (Calculated  from  Board's  Returm), 


Roman  C»thollos. 

Katablished  Chnreh. 

Preri>7terians. 

AllOthacs. 

— 

Per- 
eentago 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Provinoe 
in  1861. 

Per- 
oentage 
of  total 
Teaohera 

in 
ProTinoe. 

Per- 
oentage 
ofSchoolf 

in 
Prorinoe 

under 
Principal 
Teaehera. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Popu- 
laUon  of 
Prorinoe 
iulS61. 

.  Per- 
oentage 
of  total 

Teaeheti 
in 

Prorinoe. 

Per- 

oenUge 

of  Schools 

under 
Principal 
Teachers. 

P«T- 

oentage' 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Prorinoe 
in  1861. 

Per- 

oenUge 
of  total 

Teachers 
In 

Prorinoe. 

Per- 

oenUee 
ofSchoob 

in 
Prorinoe 

under 
Principal 
Teaohers. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Popu- 
lationof 
Prorinoe 
in  1861. 

Per- 
eentage 
of  total 
Teachers 

in 
Proriaoe. 

Fer- 

oentag« 

ofSehooU 

in 
Prorinoe 

under 
Piineipa] 

Ulster, 
Munster,     . 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

50-496 
93-824 
85-930 
88-270 

46-500  50-291 
98-582  98-107 
96-050  95-136 

96-344i  95-824 

1 

20-442 
5-342 

12-389 
4-445 

12-066 
0-945 
3-033 
2-518 

11-777 
1137 
3-193 
2-647 

26-320 
0-265 
0-847 
0-338 

38-233 
0-257 
0-686 
1-056 

34-661 
0-267 
0-435 
1-018 

2-741 
0-569 
0-832 
0-375 

3-200 
0-214 
0-228 
0-081 

2-373 
0-200 
0-217 
0-101 

In  all  Lreland, 

77-696  78-9061  79-714 

1 

11-957 

5-634 

5-749 

9-024 

14-182 

13-042 

1-321 

1-276 

♦0-985 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  belonging 
to  each  religious  denomination  in  1867,  but  it  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
1861,  which  we  have  accordingly  used  in  this  table.  On  this  assumption,  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  schools  in  Ulster,  under  Eoman  Catholic  principal  Teachers,  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  population  of  the  Province. 
In  Munster  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  and  schools  is  greater  than 
that  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  population.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Protestants  in  that  Province  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
do  not  use  the  National  schools,  either  because  they  belong  to  the  classes  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  or  make  use  of  Church  Education  schools. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Leinster  and  Connaught  also.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the  populations  which  belong  to  the  EstabUshed 
Church  in  the  three  Provinces,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  with  the  proportion 
of  Teachers  and  the  proportion  of  schools  under  principal  Teachers  of  that  denomination. 
Thus  while  the  memoersof  the  Established  Church  formed  11*957,  or  nearly  12  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1861,  only  5*634  per  cent,  of  all  the  Teachers  belonged 
to  it,  and  5*749  per  cent,  of  all  schools  were  under  principal  Teachers  of  the  Established 
Church.     Even  m  Ulster  the  disproportion  is  nearly  as  great. 

•  This  table  does  not  include  the  schoolB  under  Joint  patronage  of  Reman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  representing,  as  will  be  seen  ttQVx 

preceding  table,  0*509  per  eent.  of  all  8Cho<^ 
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Of  the  Teachers  of  Ukter  38*233  per  cent  are  Presbyterians,  and  34*661  per  cent,  of     t«aoh»8. 
the  schools  are  under  Presbyterian  principal  Teachers.     The  preponderance  of  the  Pres-  neUgi^De^ 
byterians  is  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster,  where  they  are  chiefly  concentrated,  nonOiuttioiu. 
forming  there  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  being  of  the  class  for  whom  the  National 
schools  were  intended,  they  have,  like  the  Eoman  Uatholic  majority  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, naturally  got  possession  of  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  than  they  represent  in 
the  population. 

Tlie  foregoing  tables,  and  the  previous  ones  on  Managers,  show  that  each  religious  body, 
wherever  it  can  do  so,  sets  up  schools  of  its  own,  with  Teachers  of  its  own  faith  ; 
and  wherever  any  one  is  in  a  considerable  majority,  the  minority  becomes  more  or  less  de- 

S indent  on  the  majority  for  the  use  of  the  latter's  schools.  As  a  rule  Roman  Catholic 
ana^ers  do  not  appoint  Protestant  Teachers.  Many  Protestant  Landlords  provide  a 
school-house  for  their  tenants,  and  keep  the  patronage  in  their  own  hands,  but  when 
their  tenants  are  Roman  CathoKcs  they  frequently  appoint  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 
This  accoimts  for  the  comparatively  greater  number  of  instances  of  Protestant  Managers 
appointing  Roman  Catholic  Teachers,  than  the  converse,  as  we  find  by  the  following  table, 
which  represents  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  1867. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  schools,  the  Patrons  of  which  being  Protestant  have  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic 
Head  Teacher  or  Assistant ;  or,  being  Roman  Catholic,  appointed  a  Protestant  He^d  or  Assistant  Teacher, 
classified  according  to  Provinces — {Compiled  from  Board's  Returns), 


ProteBUnt  Kanagen. 

Roman  Catholic  Managers. 

ToUl  BUmlMir  if  appalnt- 

mcnta  of  Romu 

CathoUs  TeMhara  mtd* 

by  Pratntant  M«i>*««* 

ud  OommiMlaiMn. 

— 

Nnmber 

of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Catholic  Teachers. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Protestant  Teachers. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

TotaL 

Principal. 

Awtrtant 

Total. 

Schooli. 

Teaohen. 

Ulster,      . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

152 
94 

64 
108 

142 

93 

60 

107 

20 

38 

11 

18 

162 
131 

71 
126 

12 

1 

12 
1 

6 

17 
1 

164 
96 
64 

108 

179 

132 

71 

125 

Total,     . 

418 

402 

87         489 

13 

12 

5 

18 

431 

607 

Section  X. — Monitors  in  Ordinary  Schools.  Monitors. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Monitors,  junior,  senior,  and  first-class  Monitors.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  each  class,  of  each  religious  denomination,  classified 
according  to  their  length  of  service : — 


NuMBEB  of  Paid  Monitors  in  the  Service  of  the  Board,  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  classified  according  tc 
Denomination,  and  Lengtli  of  Service^ — {Compiled  from  Board^s  Returns), 

1  Sex,  Religious 

Milo. 

Female 

ToUl 

of 
both 

Total  NuOm  ofaMh  Oiada  of 
UoBltor. 

Lkmoth  or  Smyfca. 

R.C. 

B.C. 

Pnab. 

Din. 

ToUl 
Mala 

Moult,  n. 

B.C. 

KC. 

Pnab. 

Dili. 

Total 
Famala 

Paid 
Mo.!  ton. 

Halo. 

Faaala. 

Total. 

Junior  Monitors. 

First  Year,    . 
Second     „     . 
Third       „     .         .         . 

384 
353 
199 

26 

17 

8 

60 
42 

23 

7 
2 

477 

414 
230 

516 
431 
309 

31 
16 
11 

70 
56 

34 

6 
3 

623 
605 

354 

1,100 

919 

684 

1 1,121 

1,482 

2,603 

Senior  Monitors. 

Fourth  Year, 
Fifth       „    .         .        . 
Sixth       „     .        .        . 
Seventh  „     . 

85 
39 
23 

8 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

93 

39 

26 

8 

188 

119 

85 

33 

4 

1 

3 
1 

10 

12 

6 

6 

2 

204 

132 

94 

40 

297 

171 

120 

48 

t    166 

470 

636 

First  Class  Monitors. 

Eighth  Year, 

Ninth      „     .         .         . 

Special   cases    of   conti- 
nuance beyond  Ninth 
Year. 

) 

- 

- 

- 

17 
3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

17 
3 

3 

17 
3 

3 

1- 

23 

2.1 

Total, 

1,091 

64 

131 

11 

1,287 

1,704 

66 

194 

11 

1,975 

3,262 

1,287 

1,975 

3,262 
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'TwOTrts.        The  principal  results  of  the  foregoiug  table  may  be  summarized  thus  >*^ 


Proportion,  as 
to^ligioiis 
denominatfons, 
of  Monitors  to 
population. 


Boman  Catholics. 

Established  Church. 

Presbyterian. 

AU  others. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Jonior  Monitors,     . 
Senior  Monitors,     . 

83-496 
98-973 

84-760 
90-426 

84-210 
91196 

4-549 
1-807 

3-846 
1-914 

4-149 
1-886 

11160 
3-614 

10-796 
7-234 

10-948 
6-289 

0-802 
1-204 

0-607 
0-425 

0-691 
0-628 

Total  of  each  Religions 
Denomination, 

84-770 

86-278 

84-978 

4-195 

8-341 

8-678 

10-179 

9-822 

9-963 

0-854 

0-566 

0^74 

<    As  all  the  first-olass  Monitors  are  females  and  Boman  Catholics^  it  is  needless  tp 
introduce  that  category  into  the  preceding  table.  v 

.  The  proportion  of  Boman  Catholic  Monitors  is  higher  than  that  of  Boman  Catholics 
in  the  whole  population,  or  even  than  that  of  Teachers  of  that  denomination;  the 
Monitors  of  the  Established  Church  are  below  the  proportion  of  Established  Church 
Teachers ;  the  proportion  of  Presbyterian  Monitors  though  below  that  of  Presbyterian 
Teachers  is  a  httle  higher  than  the  proportion  of  Presbyterians  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion.  The  excess  of  Boman  Catholic  Monitors  is  due  to  the  largest  schools  being  in 
Boman  Catholic  districts ;  the  small  number  of  the  Established  Church  Monitors  is  due 
not  only  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  Established  Church  schools,  but  to  the  smallness 
of  the  schools  themselves.  Although  in  a  few  cases  Monitors  of  a  different  denomination 
from  the  Teachers  and  Patrons  are  appointed,  especially  where  there  are  religious 
minorities  to  be  attended  to,  as  a  general  rule  Boman  Catholic  Monitors  are  to  be  found 
in  Boman  Catholic  schools,  and  Protestant  Monitors  in  Protestant  schools. 

As  the  Monitors  are  the  source  whence  the  supply  of  future  trained  Teachers  are  drawn, 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relative  proportion  of  those  who  serve  the  full  period  of 
Monitorship,  that  is  seven  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  3,262 
Monitors  engaged  in  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland  in  1867,  for  each  year  of  service  : — 

( 1st  year,        .         .         33*721  per  cent 


Junior  Monitors  <  2nd  „ 

28-172 

( 3rd  „             .         . 

17-903 

/ith  „ 

9104 

Senior  Monitors  J  JJf  » 

5-242 
3-678 

(rth  „ 

1-471 

First  Claas         ■[  o^  " 
I  9th  „ 

0-621 
0-091 

It  thus  appears  that  79*796  per  cent,  of  the  Monitors  in  1867  were  junior  Monitors. 
The  number  m  their  seventh  year  of  service,  48,  forming  only  1*471  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  Monitorial  staff,  represents  the  annual  supply  of  folly  trained  candidate  Teachers, 
who  should  have  received  final  training.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  the  whole  of  this 
small  number  became  Teachers.  On  ttie  other  hand  many  Monitors  become  Teachers 
without  passing  through  the  foil  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  This  cannot  of  course  be 
helped ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  may  become  Monitors, 
it  IS  not  desirable  that  they  should  have  less  than  six  or  seven  years  preparatory 
training  as  Monitors  before  going  to  a  training  school.  The  number  of  Monitors,  297, 
who  reached  even  th©  fouith  year,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  annual  loss  of  Teachers, 
which  in  1867  was  705,  as  has  been  shown  at  p.  248. 


Section  XI. — Salaries  of  Teachers  jn  Ordinary  Schools* 

As  the  difference  between  the  salaries  of  the  highest  ^nd  lowest  classes  of  National 
school  Teachers  is  very  considerable,  an  average  salary  calculated  for  all  Teachers,  without 
distinction  of  class,  would  be  fallacious.  We  accordingly  g^ve,  in  the  following  tables, 
compiled  from  the  Board's  Betums,  the  average  salary  of  trained  and  untrained  Principal 
Teachers,  distinguishing  male  and  female. 
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A^f^TASLE  showBig.the  Afebaob  Sasjlbibs  paid  to  PrikcibIl  Teachbbs,  acoovding  to  CLAB»'ai^  'DijiMiim-iff 

Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived^ 

Male  Teachers. — Trained, 


Salaries. 


Class  ahd  Dmsiovr 


First  Class  : 

1st  Division, 
2nd    .     „ 
3rd 

Second  Class  : 
Ist  Division, 
2nd 

Third  Class  : 
1st  Division, 
2nd 

Probationers,   . 


Number  of 
feSohers. 


82 
134 
239 


516 
519 


677 
111 


Salaiy. 


£  8.  d. 

52  0  0 

44  0  0 

38  0  0 


32  0  0 
28  0  0 


24  0  0 
18  0  0 

15  0  0 


Total  Amount  paid 
by  Board. 


£  8,      d. 

62  8  8 

51  0  Hi 

42  2  0 


34  3  10| 

29  4  73 


24  15  5 
18  5  3i 


Sobool^FMSr 


£     8.  d.' 

16  17  If 

11  4  91 

11  14  2t 


8  9  6 

6  12  li 

5  8  9 

4  11  OJ 


Total  Ajnount  of 
Local  Aid. 


£     8. 
23  .2 

14  15  .  8' 

15  16  9J 


4. 
5i' 


10  18  11 
8  19  5: 


6  13.  7i 

7  4  2 


Sea  note  under  C. 


B. — Table  showing  the  Aysraoe  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Class  and  Division  of 

Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived. 

Male  Teachers. — Untrained. 


Class  akd  DtnsiOH. 


First  Class  : 

2nd  Division, 
3rd 

Second  Class  : 
1st  Division, 
2nd 

Third  Class  : 
1st  Division, 
2nd 

Probationers,    . 


Number  of 
Teachers. 


86 
129 


742 
465 

361 


Salary. 


£     8.     d, 
44      0     0 

38     0     0 


32     0    0 
28     0    0 


24    0    0 
18    0    0 

15     0    0 


Total  Amount  paid 
by  Board. 


£     8.     d. 

52    0    0 
46    0    0 


33  19     7 
28  17     If 


24  10    9 
18    4     \\ 

15     2     2J 


School  Fees. 


Total  Ajnount  of  - 
Local  Aid. 


£     8.     d. 
10  8  21 


8  4  9j 
6  0  61 


5  6  3f 

4  1  7 

2  14  6| 


£    8.     d. 
12  1  4 


9  18  U 
7  12  4 


6  5  6f 
4  14  Of 

3  15  Oi 


See  note  under  C. 


C.-~Table  showing  ike  Averaoe  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Claj^s  and  Dcrisiox  of 

Class,  iJid  the  sources  whence  derived. 

Female  Teachers. — Trained. 


CLA8J  AKD  Dmaioir. 

Number  or 
Teachers. 

8iU«T. 

TgM  Amonnt  p«id 
bjr  Board. 

SelMolFMa. 

tocalAld. 

First  Class: 

1st  Division,        ,         / 

2nd       „         •'     ,-       V 
3rd       „               .         . 

41 
120 

£      S. 

42     0 
•'  36    0- 
30    0 

d. 
0 

0' 
0 

je      8.     d.. 
50     4  lOJ 
■  '     42    0'   0 
33    3     7J 

£       B. 

11     3 

7    7 

d. 

•JE      B.     d. 

'If  16' '6* 
10  15    5 

Second  Class  : 

1st  Division,        « 
2nd 

205 
223 

26     0 
24    0 

0 
0 

27     9    Si 
25     3     7| 

4  19 
4  17 

4^ 

7    7    8J 
6    4    5| 

Third  Class  : 
1st  Division, 
2ad       „ 

178 
38 

20    0 
16    0 

0 
0 

20    8    0 
16     5     3 

3    8 
2  U 

0 
H 

4    7    4J 
2  17    2} 

3rd       „               .         . 

— 

— 

— • 

— 



pROBATtORBBS,     . 

1 

14    0 

0 

14    0    0 

•     0    4 

7 

0    9    7 

Non.— It  will  be  obsenred  fhiA  the  local  atd  Is  intbis  table  tsOmtMHrvd  with  tfa^  payments  made  by  the  Boardto^rfyifRcf^aMtebfter^oty, 
which  makes  the  pn^rartion  of.  local  aid  seem  larger  than  it  appears  when  it  is  compared  with  the  total  payments  of  the  Board  to  all  tha 
Teaehers,  Monitors,  4m.,  employed  in  a  sohooL  r  ' '.  V  ^ 
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THAOHKBfi.      D. — ^Table  showing  the  Avbbaob  Salariss  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  acoording  to  Class  and  Divisioh  of 
g-jT^  Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived. 


Bourd't 
Retunu. 


Female  Teachers. — Untrained. 


Clam  and  Divinoii. 

Number  of 
TcMhen. 

StUxy. 

ToUl  Amoant  pild 
bytheBou^ 

SebodFcei. 

Total  Amoant  of 
LoMlAld. 

FiBST  Glass  : 

3rd  Division, 

4 

30    0 

d. 
0 

£.     $.     d. 
33    2     6 

£  s. 
3  12 

d. 
6 

£      ».      d. 
3   12     6 

Sboond  Class  : 
1st  Division, 
2nd      „ 

114 

127 

26  0 
24     0 

0 
0 

27  18    8 
25    7     5i 

5  9 

6  5 

6     4     7| 
5  12     9; 

Third  Class: 
Ist  Division, 
2nd      „ 

400 
254 

20  0 
16    0 

0 

0 

20    9    Oi 
16     3    8| 

3  16 
8    3 

5 

1 

4     7     2i 
3    9    of 

Pbobationbbs,   . 

138 

14    0 

0 

14     2     9^ 

2     2 

If 

3    6  llj 

See  note  nnder  C. 


As  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  whole  of  the  Local  Aid  is  paid  to 
the  Teachers,  or  is  to  be  considered  as  School  Income,  we  have  not  added  together  the 
amounts  derived  from  the  Board  and  from  Local  Aid. 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  School  Fees  increase  so  regularly  with  the 
classification  of  the  Teachers  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  general  rule.  Either  the 
high-class  Teachers  seek  out  the  large  schools,  where  the  school  fees  are  considerable, 
or  the  parents  of  children  are  willing  to  pay  school  fees  to  competent  Teachers. 
It  is  probable  that  both  causes  operate  to  produce  the  result  shown  in  the  tables. 
There  seems  not  to  be  much  difference  between  the  school  fees  of  trained  and  untrained 
Teachers  of  the  same  class. 


Atisndangb 
OF  Childbek 


CHAPTER  IV.— ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  three  most  important  questions  to  be  solved  under  the  head  of  Attendance  of 
Children  are,  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  at  any  time  in  the  schools,  the 
total  number  of  children  who  go  to  school,  and  the  number  of  times  in  the  year  they 
go.  The  Educational  Census  which  we  made  through  the  aid  of  the  Police,  and  the 
various  Returns  which  we  obtained  from  the  principal  Educational  bodies,  enable  us  to 
make  a  close  approximation  to  the  average  attendance  of  children  in  Primary  Schools. 
The  other  two  questions  are  beset  with  difficulties,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the 
National  schools,  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  we  have  not  materials  for  answering 
them. 

We  shall  first  summarize  the  general  results  of  our  Educational  Census,  and  then 
study  in  detail  each  class  of  schools,  so  far  as  we  have  materials  to  do  so. 


Educational 

CeD8U8. 


SECTION  I.— CONSTABULARY  CENSUS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  Census  consisted  of  two  operations — first,  a  return  of  the  number,  locality, 
and  character  of  all  Primary  Schools,  and  secondly,  a  return  of  the  attendance  at  those 
schools  on  a  particular  day — the  day  selected  being  the  25th  June,  1868.  The  number 
of  Primary  Schools  ascertained  by  the  first  series  of  Returns  was  8,618,^  or  deducting 
schools  not  strictly  Primary,  8,564.  Returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  7,996 
of  these  schools,  or  deducting  37  schools  not  strictly  Primary,  from  7,959.  So  that  of 
the  total  number  of  schools  given  in  the  first  Returns  of  the  rolice,  we  are  without  any 

*  This  number  includes  only  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  ami  is  exclusive  of  all  (except  otie)  Gnol  Schoolp. 
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information  regarding  the  attendance  at   568,  or  deducting  17  schools  not  strictly   atwndaxcb 
Primary,  551.     These  were  thus  distributed  : —  ^'   rai^B« 

Cemtii, 


l^ational  Schools, 
National  Convent  Schools, 

236 
4 

Presbyterian  Schools, 

Irish  Society        „               ... 

.       3 
.       5 

Not  National  Convent  Schools, 
Christian  Brothers'            „ 
Church  Education              „ 

4 

3 

.  103 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools,     . 
Society  of  Friends'          „ 
Miscellaneous                  „ 

.     11 

.         .       1 

.     17 

Private                                „ 

.  149 

Erasmus  Smith's                „ 

10 

551 

Wesleyan 

5 

The  absence  of  returns  from  the  schools  referred  to  is  due  to  various  causes,  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows : — 


Vacation. 
No  teacher. 
Teacher  ilL 
Teacher  absent. 

Illness  of  pupils  or  some  disease  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
Pupils  at  field  labour. 
School-house  repairing. 
Schools  not  in  operation. 


Schools  not  visited  a  second  time. 

Information  refused. 

Schools  closed,  no  cause  assigned. 

No  returns,  and  no  cause  assigned. 

Schools  closed  from  various  causes,  which  cannot  be 

further  classified 
Schools  closed,  cause  not  assigned,  but  attendance 

given  for  some  other  day 


In  the  7,996  schools  found  open  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  the  Police  with  very  few  Total  number 
exceptions  counted  the  children  themselves.     The  number  of  cases  where  they  received  present  on  25tii 
the  numbers  present  from  the  teachers  is  so  insignificant  as  to  have  no  material  influence  J«n«>  ^^^' 
upon  the  residts  of  the  Census.     The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  present  in  the 
schools  of  each  Province  and  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole 
in  each  Province ; — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  the  Schools  visited  by  the 

Police. 

Number.  Per-centage. 

Ulster, 137,723  30*365 

Munster, 146,085  32*204 

Leinster, 110,427  24*343 

Connaught, 59,380  13*090 

Total,  .         .         .     453,615 

These  numbers  include  2,015  children  in  the  schools  not  strictly  Primary.  If  we 
deduct  the  latter,  the  following  table  will  show  the  attendance  at  the  Primary  schools 
properly  so  called  : — 

Number.  Per-oenU^. 

Ulster, 137,667  30*484 

Munster, 145,806  32286 

Leinster, 109,152  24*170 

Connaught,    .        .         .         .         .       58,975  i3'oS9 

Total,  .         .         .     451,600 

If  we  divide  the  attendance  by  the  number  of  schools  we  get  the  average  attendance 
per  school  on  the  25th  of  Jime,  1868.  As,  however,  the  average  numbers  of  children 
attending  the  different  classes  of  schools  differ  so  widely  that  an  average  calculation  for 
all  schools  taken  together  would  be  of  no  value,  we  have  determined  the  average 
attendance  in  each  class  of  schools  separately.  The  following  table  contains  the  results 
of  this  calculation  for  the  principal  classes  : — 


^, 
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ArttstMakna   ^^abIa  showing  the  Average  Attendance  per  ScHooL-HotJdfi  on  the  25th  June,   1868,  iii  <iie  principal 
OF  CHiLDiartr.  classes  of  Schools.— (Compi^/rom  Beturns  of  Qonstabuiavy  Cemua.) 

Oemmti, 

Average 
Attendance  per 
School-bonse. 


. 

OrdtauuT 

;National 

Schools 

exdaslTe  of . 

CooreBt 

National 
Schools. 

Non-Nattonal 

Convent 

Schools. 

Chnrch    . 
Edacation 
Schools.    • 

Cbristfam 

Private  Schools. 

Codhties  ahd  Pbovinces. 

Assisted. 

' 

Ulster: 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan,  . 

Monaghan, 
,     Londondeny, 

Down,    . 

Denial, 

Fermanagh,    . 

Tyrone, 

66-6 
63-6 
579 
60-6 
45  0 
58. 1 
37-2 
42-2 
400 

260-0 
157. 0 
187-0 
205-0 
209-0 
140-0 
74-0 
262-0 
120-0 

164  0 

29. 0 

41. 0 

55-0 
37-6 
28-7 
24-7 
31-6 
39. 6 
26. 6 
26.7 
27-7 

436-0 
241-0 

153-0 
284-0 
165-0 

162-0 
110-0 

45 '-4 
17-5 
30-3 
220 
'.  26-0 
30-0 
20-4 
240 
25-8 

23-0 
24-5 
24-0 
21-0 
l«-0 
23-0 
210 
10. 6 
19-0 

MeanofProvinoej 

62.2 

169-0 

162-0 

34-6 

226-3 

29.7 

21-0 

Munbter: 
Tipperaiy,      . 
Clare,     . 
Limerick, 
Kerry,  . 
Cork,     . 
Waterford,     . 

53.3 
76-9 
101. 2 
96. 9 
85.8 
77.7 

287-0 
364.0 
406.7 
264-0 
281.9 

145. 0 

252-0 
660 
71-0 
143-0 
314-0 
232-6 

15-3 
9-6 
27-2 
22-5 
27-9 
17-7 

285-0 
1770 
306-0 
213-0 
388-0 
315-0 

23-0 
320 
32-2 
33-6 
31  0 
44-0. 

25-0 
25-0 
36-5 
39-7 
37-0 
36-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

80.8 

292-1 

231-6 

21-5 

301-6 

317 

32-0 

Leinster  : 
Louth,   . 
Meath,  . 
Longford, 
Westmeath,    . 
Kildare, 
King's,  . 
Queen's, 
Wicklow, 

Carlow,           .         • 
Kilkenny, 
Wexford, 
Dublin, 

64. 9 
46-9 

43. 0 

51. 5 
58.8 
411 
56-2 
61. 0 
71. 0 
64-9 
48.0 
87.9 

279-0 
248-0 

145-0 
189-0 

175. 0 
157. 0 

280.0 
287-0 
281-0 
163-0 
260-0 

420 
127-0 

41-0 
88-0 
44-0 
28-0 
36-0 

102-0 
61-0. 

133-5 

17-3 
13-5 
19-4 
16-0 
14-6 
11-4 
18-0 
23-4 
18-7 
14. 7 
16-7 
39-2 

236-0 

332- 0 
140. 0 
182-0 
164-0 

157-0 
358-0 
190-0 
292-0 

12-0 
71-5 
30-0 

35. 0 

11. 0 
19. 5 
13. 5 
29.0 
17-0 
22-0 
24-0 
34-3 

20-0 
19-0 
26-0 
195 

16. 6 
9-6 

48. 0 

17. 7 
26-0 
26-0 
27-0 
39-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

59-0 

221-0 

95-4 

21-2 

237  0 

30-2 

25-4 

CONNAUGHT ! 

Leitrim, 
Sligo,     . 
Mayo,    . 
Roscommon,  . 
(Mway,         .        ; 

45. 0 

61. 0 
51. 0 
58-0 
50. 9 

279-0 
152-0 
186-0 
259-0 

113-0 
130-5 

52-5 
67-6- 

19-0 
27-7 
13-4 
18-6 
20-2 

166-0 
148-0 

35-0 
22-0 
26-0 
31-5 
25-0 

16-0 
30-0 
31-5 
44-0 

'      28-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

52-4 

242-5 

86-4- 

20-1 

154-3 

27-0 

28-0 

Grand    Total    in 
Ireland,  , 

60.3 

243- 5 

141-7 

27-0 

260-0 

30-1 

27-2 

As  Ahe  Qeusua  Ketums  represent  perhaps  in  i>ha  majority  of  cases  SchooMumses 
ratbar  than  sdiools^  i^e  foregoing  table  may  be  con^ered  as  giving  the  approximate 
averages  of  tbe  several  classes  of  School-hoitses,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  beading  to 
tbe  taole. 

Probable  nmn-       Tbcso  avcragcs  enable  us  to  estimate  approximately  tbe  probable  nmnber  that  would 

aTsdHtS""^'*"  have  been  present  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland  if  all  had  been  open  on  the  25tb 

^ '        of  June.     Multiplying  the  average  attendance  of  each  class  of  school  in  each  county  on 

the  25th  of  June  by  the  number  of  school-houses  in  each  corresponding  class  of  schools 

from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  we  get  the  probable  number  that  would  have  been 

present  if  these  schools  had  been  open  on  that  day.     This,  added  to  the  actual  numbers 
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taken  by  the  PoUce  iir  the  sdiools  found  open,  gives  the  probable  total  atiendsnoe  of  all  ATnoMMCK 
schools  noted  by  ttiem.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  that  should  have  been  ^'^^^™'°"^' 
present  on  this  supposition : —  Cemus. 


Ulster, 
Munster,   . 
Leini^r,   . 
Ooimauglit, 


Total, 


146,969 

161,676 

117,560 

64,471 

480,676 


According  to  the  summary  table  furnished  us  by  the  National  Board  {Returns^  sec. 
xvi.,par.  5,  p.  498),  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15,  in  Ireland  in  1866  was  1,166,459.^  The  probable  number  of  children 
which  would  represent  the  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  at  all  the  primary 
schools  of  Ireland,  the  names  of  which  were  furnished  to  us  by  the  Police,  forms 
therefore  only  41 '199  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1866, 
the  latest  year  for  which  we  could  give  an  estimated  return.  The  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 5  was  not  however  very  different  from  that  here  assumed, 
and  consequently  we  may  safely  assume  that  not  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  Ireland  were  at  school  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868. 

Religious  Denominations  of  the  Children. — ^We  are  unable  to  separate  the  schools  not  Religious  dc- 
strictly  Primary  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  children  of  each  religious  denomination,  chud!^!*"*  °^ 
who  attended  school  on  the  25th  of  June,  but  the- small  number  attending  such  schools 
included  in  our  Returns  has  no  practical  influence  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
children  belonging  to  each  denomination.  .     * 

The  following  Stble  contains  a  summary  of  the  census  returns  under  this  head. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  children  of  eaoh  religious  denomination  at  school  on  the  26th  June^  1868« 

{GompUed Jrom  Retu/ma  of  Oonatahulary  Census.) 


Roman 
Catholics. 

Estobliflhed 
Church. 

rnabyteiiam. 

AUOthen. 

Ulster, 

Per-centage, 

Munster,   . 
Per-centage, 

Leinster,    . 
Per-centage, 

Connaught, 
Per-centage, 

66,663 
41*070 

136,661 
93*548 

94,376 
85463 

53,733 
90-490 

32,845 
23-848 

8,620 
5-900 

14,785 
13388 

5,010 
8-437 

45,453 
33-003 

405 

0-277 

887 
0803 

452 
0-761 

2,862 
2-078 

399 
0-273 

380 
0*344 

185 
0-3 1 1 

Total,, 
Per-centage,  - 

341,232 
75-225 

61,360 
13-5*6 

47,197 
10-404 

3,826 
0-843 

This  table  shows  that  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  found  in  Primary 
schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  were  Roman  Catholics,  somewhat  over  one-eighth  be- 
longed to  the  Established  Church,  a  little  over  one-tenth  were  Presbyterians,  while  all 
others  were  less  than  one-hundredth. 

Sex  of  the  Children. — ^In  consequence  of  the  forms  supplied  to  the  PoUce  including 
a  column  for  Infants,  the  Returns  do  not  enable  us  to  give  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  sexes. 

Attendance  at  different  classes  of  Schools. — For  the  sake  of  unity  and  facility  of  re- 
ference we  shall  give  the  results  of  our  Educational  Census  as  to  the  number  and 
{Proportion  of  children  at  ^e  difierent  classes  of  schools,  before  we  proceed  to '  analyse 
the  special  returns  fiimished  by  the  several  educational  bodies. 

NationaH  Schools. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  attendance;  at  all  National  Schools, 
Ordinal^  and  Model,  inclusive  of  some  Workhouse  Schools,  but  exclusive  of  Convents 
and  Gaol  Schools  :-^  ,      . 
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Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Children  at  National  Schools,  exclusive  of  (Invent  Schools^ 
on  the  25th  June,  1868. — (Compiled Jrom  RetvrM  of  ConstabuUMry  Census,) 


Ulster,  . 
Munster; 
Leinster,* 
Ck)nnaught, 

Total, 


Koraber 
of  Children. 

105,316 
98,626 
69,049 
45,447 

318,438 


Per-oeatage. 
23-320 

21-839 

15*290 
10*063 


70-512 


Or,  if  we  include  Convent  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Boaxd, — 

Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Children  at  National  Schools,  inclusive  of  Convent  Schools, 
on  the  25th  June,  1868. — {Comjnledjrom  JieHcms  0/ ConstahularT/  Cenms.) 


Ulster,    . 

Nnmber 
ofChUdren. 

107,849 

Per-centage. 
23-881 

Munster, 

111,771 

24750 

Leinster, 

79,440 

17-590 

Connaught, 

.    .     48,843 
347,903 

10*815 

Total, 

77*036 

Convent 
schools. 


The  National  schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  schools,  from  which  returns  of  attendance 
were  obtained  were  5,510  in  number.  They  were  attended  by  70*512  per  cent,  of  all 
the  pupils  found  at  school  in  Primary  schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868.  If  we  include 
Convent  National  schools,  the  per-centage  rises  to  77-036  per  cent.  If  we  include  the 
attendance  at  Convent  schools,  the  Province  of  Munster,  though  second  in  population, 
is  first  both  in  the  absolute  and  relative  proportion  of  children  at  school.  If  we  calculate 
from  the  average  per  school  the  probable  attendance  at  the  263  National  schools,  and  the 
four  Convent  schools,  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the  total  probable  attendance 
at  all  the  National  schools  visited  by  the  Police,  would  be,  exclusive  of  Convent  National 
schools,  333,011,  or,  inclusive  of  them,  363,533. 

Convent  Schools, — Of  the  229  Convent  Schools,  the  names  of  which  were  returned  to 
us  by  the  Police,  133  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  96  are  uncon- 
nected.    The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  of  each  class.  . 
•  >  •       . 

Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Girls  and  Infants  at  Convent  Schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868. 
(Compiled  Jrom  Retwma  of  Constahilary  Census,)   ■ 


Bohools  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Schools  not  in  connexion  with 
Board  of  Education.  • 

Total 
Convent  8ehool& 

Pbovihces. 

Nnmber  of 
Children. 

Per-centage  of 

Total 

Attendance 

Of  all  Schools 

Nnmber  of 
Children. 

Per-oentage  of 

Total 

ChUdren 

in  all  Schools. 

Nnmber  of 
Children. 

Per-oentage  of 

Total 

ChUdren 

in  aU  Schools. 

Ulster, 
Munster,     . 
Leinster,      • 
Connaught, 

2,533 

13,145 

10,391 

3,396 

0-561 
2*9x1 
2*300 

0*752 

234 

7,643 
3,532 
1,643 

0*052 
1*692 
0*782 
0*364 

2,767 
20,788 
13,923 

5,039 

0-613 
4-603 
3082 
I*ll6 

Total,    . 

29,465 

6-524 

13,052 

2 '890 

42,517 

9*414 

If  we  allow  for  the  8  schools,  4  of  each  class,  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the 
total  number  in  all  should  be  about  44,023.  But  taking  into  a<Joount  only  those  from 
which  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  nearly  9  A  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  at 
school  on  the  25th  June  1868,  were  in  Convent  schools,  and  very  little  under  one-fifth  of 
all  the  girls.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  attendance  was  in  Convent  schools  connected 
with  the  Board*     Somewhat  less  than  half  the  number  of  children  in  the  latter  class  of. 
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Bchools,  more  than  half  of  those  in  Convent  schools  unconnected  with  the  Boaxd,  and    ATnoroANCK 
nearly  half  of  the  children  in  all  Convent  schools,  were  in  Munster.  ^^  juldrex, 

Cemui, 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools. — ^The  number  of  boys  found  by  the  Police  in  the  Christian  chmUan 
rothers  schools  on 
the  following  table  :- 


Brothers'  schools  on  the  25th  of  June  is  shown  for  each  Province  and  for  all  Ireland  in  a^u^^ 


Table  showing  attendance  of  boys  at  Christian  Brothers'  schools  on  25th  June,  1868. — {Co^npUedfrornRetwrnB 

of  Caiiatabvlary  Census.) 


Ulster, 
Mtmster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


Number  of  children. 

2,263 

.  '  9,955 

7,345 

463 


Per-centa^e  of  total  attendanoe 
in  all  sohoola. 

0-501 
2*204 
I '626 
0103 


Total,  . 


20,026 


4*434 


Nearly  4i  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  found  at  school  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  were  in 
Christian  Brothers'  schools;  of  these  very  nearly  half  were  in  Munster,  where  the 
Brotherhood  was  first  instituted. 


Church  Education  Society's  Schools. — ^The  total  number  of  Church  Education  schools  Church 
reported  to  us  by  the  Police  was   1,266.     Returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  |^"i^^r 
1,163.      The  total  number  of  children  foimd  in  them  was  31,491,  thus  distributed  ^oou. 
according  to  Provinces  : — 

Table  showing  the  attendance  at  Churcsh  Education  schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868. — {Compiled  from  RetiMnis 

of  Constabulary  Census,) 


Ulster,  . 
Munster,  • 
Leinster,  . 
Ck)nnaught, 


No.  of 
Children. 

Per-centage  of  total 
attenduice  in 
all  Ireland. 

17,664 
5,206 
6,687 
1,934  ■ 

3-9" 

I153 

1-481 

.       0428 

Total,         .  .  .  .     •        .  .  .        31,491  6973 

If  we  calculate,  by  means  of  the  average  number  of  children  found  present  in  the 
schools  of  this  class  in  each  County,  the  liumber  of  children  which  should  be  present  in 
the  103  schools  from  which  no  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained,  the  probable 
number  present  on  the  25th  of  June  in  1,266  Church  Education  schools  is  34,846. 

Miscellaneous  Schools  of  various  Religious  or  Educational  Bodies. — Under  this  head  Schoou  of 
may  be  included  the  Erasmus  Smith's  schools^  the- London  .Company's  schools,  the  Irish  ^^^^^^ 
Society,  Irish  Church  Missions,  Island  and  Coast  Society^  schools,  Wesleyan,  Presby- 
terian, and  Friends'  schools,  the  schools  under*  various  Boman  Catholic  religious  orders 
of  men,  and  miscellaneous  schools  of  various  kinds  not  numerous  enough  to  be 
mentioned  separately.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  present  in 
these  schools  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868  : — 

Table  showing  the  attendance  of  Children  on  the  25th  June,   1868,  at  the  schools  of  various  i^eligious  or 
educational  bodies. — {Compiled from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census,) 


bodies. 


Dlftei'. 

HuuteC 

• 

Ldmter.' 

Connaught 

Total. 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,    .         ... 
London  Company's  Schools, 
Irish  Sodety's  Schools,        .        .        . 
Irish  ChurdL  Mission  Schools, 
Island  and  Coast  Society's  Schools, 
Wesleyan  Schools,       .... 
Presbyterian  Schools, .... 
Society  of  Friends'  Schools, 
Schools  of  BellgiouB  Orders  of  Men,     . 
Miscellaneous  Schools, 

•  2,417 
652 
132 

140 

466 

23 

109 

137 

.    241 
.      96 

79 

8 
234 
138 

1,032 
187 

787 

108 
93 

472 
523 

104 

95 

939 

19 

67 

293 

156 

3,794 
662 
610 

1,726 
159 
720 
409 
117 
706 
954 

Total 

P«r-cenUge  of  the  total  attendance] 
in  all  the  Schools  of  Ireland,        J ' 

4,076 
0903 

796 
0-176 

3,202 
0709 

1,673 
0-370 

9,747 
2-158 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  attendance  of  each  Class  of  School  are  a«  fbliows : — 


Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,     . 
London  Company's  Schools, 
Irish  Society's  Schools, 
Irish  Church  Mission  Schools, 
Island  and  Coast  Society's  Schools, 
Wesleyan  Schools, 
Presbyterian  Schools,  . 
Socieiy  of  Friends'  Schools, 
Schools  of  Beligious  Orders  of  Men, 
Miscellaneous,     .... 


Per-oenUge  of 

ToUl  Nnmber. 

total  attendance  on 

35th  June,  1868. 

3,794 

0*840 

662 

0-I44 

610 

0-113 

1,726 

0-333 

169 

0035 

720 

0159 

409 

0*091 

117 

0*026 

706 

0*156 

964 

0*211 

9,747 


2-158 


Private 
schools. 


Private  Schools. — The  total  number  of  Private  schools  reported  to  us  by  the  Police 
was  1,165,  of  which  690  belonged  to  the  class  of  assisted  schools  (see  supra,p.  222),  and 
475  not  assisted.  There  were  no  returns  of  attendance  from  90  schools  of  the  former 
class,  nor  from  59  of  the  latter,  in  all,  149.  The  number  of  children  found  in  the 
assisted  schools  was  18,072,  in  the  unassisted  11,309,  or  together  29,381.  If  we  deter- 
mine in  the  way  already  described  the  average  number  present  in  each  school  of  this 
kind,  and  from  this  average  calculate  the  probable  number  present  on  the  25th  of  Jime, 
1868,  if  all  the  schools  were  open,  we  get  as  this  probable  number  for  the  assisted  schools 
20,741,  for  the  non-assisted  12,721,  and  for  both  together  33,462. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Constabulary  Census,  give  the  number  of 
children,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  total  attendance  on  the  25tn  of  June,  1868,  in 
each  of  the  classes  of  Private  schools,  and  in  both  together  : — 

Table  showing  the    number  of  children  found  present  on   the  25th  J\me,  1868,  in  the  Assisted  Private 

Schools  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 

Number  of  Per-oentage  of 

Children.  Total  Attendance 

Ulster, 3,881  0-859 

Munster,    .         .         .         .         .         .         .  6,071  i*344 

Leinster, 5,794  1*283 

Connaught, '        .  2,326  o*S^5 

Total, 18,072  4-001 

Table  showing  the  number  of  children  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  the  Unassisted  Private 

Schools  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 

Nomber  of  Per-centac[e  of 

ChUdren.  Total  Attendaaoe. 

Ulster, 1,700  0-376 

Munster, 4,364  0-966 

Leinster, 3,152  0-698 

Connaught, 2,093  0*464 

Total, 11,309  2-504 

Table  showing  ihe  number  of  children  fo\md  present  on  the  26th  of  June,  1868,  in  tM  Private  Schools  in 

each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 

Number  of  Per-oentage  of 

ChUdren.         '       Total  Attendance. 

Ulster,       .•..,..         5,581  1-235 

Munster, 10,435  2-310 

Leinster,    . 8,946  1-981 

Connaught^ 4,419  0-979 

Total,  .        .        .        ...     .29,381  6*505 
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SECTION  II.— RETURNS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES,  Attkndanok 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  special  returns  of  the  National  Board,  Church  ^^   J^^^^ 
Education  Society,  &c. 

Article  I. — National  Schools.  Natiama 

As  the  model  schools  have  been  fully  reported  upon  by  two  of  our  colleagues,  and  jfoiumt. 
all  available  statistics  made  use  of  by  them,  we  shall  not  include  them  in  the  present 
analysis  except  where  we  have  to  deal  with  summary  tables  including  all  classes  of 
schools. 

Number  on  Boll,  Average  Attendance,  &c. — Before  taking   up  the  analysis  of  the  Number  on 
tables,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  precise  meaning  of  tiie  word  "  attendance "  in  ^^^  ^ 
connexion  with  the  registration  of  pupils  in  the  National  schools. 

In  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  mention  is  made  in  ExpUnaUon  of 
the  sixth  of  the  New  Regulations,  of  the  registration  of  pupils  in  these  words : — "A  register  nomenclature, 
is  to  be  kept  in  each  school  recording  the  daily  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  each  week  and  each  quarter,  according  to  a  form  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Board.''  In  the  Third  Report  dated  13th  June,  1836,  and  therefore  referring 
chiefly  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  during  the  year  1835,  it  is  stated  that  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  schools  is  given  in  an  appendix.  This  Appendix  is  not  now 
to  be  found.  The  Report  states — "And  we  specify  opposite  to  each  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance  upon  it,  according  to  the  rolls  of  the  last  year."  On  this  there  is 
the  following  note — "  These  rolls  are  made  up  and  returned  to  us  half-yearly,  and  no 
children  are  included  in  them  who  have  not  been  in  actual  attendance  within  the  pre- 
ceeding  six  months."  In  the  heading  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report 
for  1841,  dated  2nd  June,  1842,  it  is  stated  : — *'No.  of  chUdren  on  the  rolls  as  returned 

by  the  Managers  for  the  half  year  ending  the "  It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the 

Commissioners  considered  the  Managers  to  be  responsible  for  the  school  statistics.  Up 
to  1852  the  only  account  of  attendance  published  was  the  number  on  the  roll  for  each 
half  year.  The  Commissioners  announce  in  their  Eighteenth  Report  for  1851,  that  in 
their  future  Reports  it  was  their  "  intention  to  publish  a  return  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  at  each  school,  as  well  as  the  number  on  the  rolls."  The  Report  goes  on  to 
state — 

"  The  former  is  in  general  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  on  the  books.  The  annual  Reports 
of  other  educational  institutions  in  this  country  exhibit  about  the  same  proportion  between  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  n\imber  on  the  rolls." 

In  1852  the  Commissioners  give  for  the  first  time  not  only  the  number  of  children  on 
tiie  roll  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  of  September,  but  also  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  In  the  Report  for  1857  a  new  term,  *' Average  on  Rolls,"  was  introduc^ 
A  change  was  also  made  in  the  period  for  which  the  total  numbers  on  the  rolls  were  made 
up.  Hitherto  the  roll  numbers  represented  all  the  distinct  pupils  who  had  made  at  least 
one  attendance  dming  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  Septemoer.  In  1857  the  period  was 
extended  to  one  year,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  15  months.  The  numbers  on 
the  rolls  were  described  as — '^  The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  at  any  time  on  the  rolls 
for  the  12  months  ended  the  31st  December."   The  Report  for  1 857  says  of  this  change : — 

'*  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  return  of  this  last  kind  made  out ;  and  for  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  for  each  half-year  as  given  in  former  Eeports,  it  will  be  seen  we  have  substituted  a  return  of  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  entire  year." 

To  this  passage  the  following  note  is  added : — 

"  By  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  half-year  was  meant  the  total  number,  and  this  was  found  by 
adding  to  the  niunber  of  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  at  the  opening  of  the  half-year  all  those  subsequently 
entered ;  but  by  the  a/oerage  niunber  on  the  rolls  is  meant  the  mean  of  the  several  numbers  appearing  on  the  ~ 
rolls  throughout  the  half-year  or  year,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  vary  from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day. 
This  last  l^d  of  lekim,  therefore,  it  is  evident  must  be  lees  in  amount  than  the  former,  but  such  differeoice 
indicates  nothing  but  the  degree  of  fluctuation  in  the  school  attendance. 

"The  heading  hitherto  used,  the  number  of  children  on  the  roUsy  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  definite  and 
precise  one  of  the  '  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls,'  it  having  been  found  latterly  that  the  former 
was  difibrently  interpreted  by  different  managers,  some  understanding  it  to  mean  simply  the  a/verage  number  on 
the  rolls,  otiiers  taking  it  to  mean  the  numb^  of  uncanoelled  names  remaining  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the 
half-year,  and  others  again  supposing  it  to  mean  the  gross  aggregate  of  names  appeanhg  on  the  several  rolls 
throughout  the  half-year.  This  ambiguity  and  this  diversity  of  interpretation  it  is  now  hoped  we  have  got  rid 
of,  and  we  trust  that  our  future  returns  of  this  kind  will  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  real  state  of  facts.  ^ 

In  the  interval  between  1857  and  1865,  the  Commissioners  give  in  their  Reports  the 
three  numbers — average  daily  attendance,  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  and 
total  number  of  distinct  children  at  any  time  on  the  rolls.  These  terms  are  ftirther 
defined  in  a  note  to  the  Report  for  1862,  as  follows: — 

.   '^  (I.)  By  ih»  tokd  fmimber  of  children  on  roUs  during  the  year  is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of  distinot  indi^ 
vjd^  children  .whose  iiames  have  appeared  <m  tbe  ooI^pqI  rolls  at  any.  time  during  the  entire,  year.     (II.)  J^y 
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ArnufDAifCB  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  during  the  year  is  meant  the  mean  or  average  of  the  several 

OF  Childbbn.  numbers  appearing  on  the  roUs  throughout  the  year,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  vary  from  week  to  week,  and 

NaHonia  ^TD,  month  to  month.     (III.)  By  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  during  the  year  is  meant  the  meem 

BoartFs  or  average  of  the  numbers  found  in  actual  attendance — ^not  on  the  rolls  merely,  but  present  in  their  classes 

Eetmm,  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year." 

The  use  of  the  words  "  distinct  individual  children,"  clearly  show  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  beUeved  that  the  number  on  the  roll  meant  so  many  distinct 
individual  children,  who  had  put  in  at  least  one  attendance  at  school  during  the  year. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll,  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation,  the  average  on  rolls,  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  average 
number  per  school  calculated  for  total  on  rolls,  average  on  rolls,  and  average  dauy 
attendance  : — 

Tablb  showing  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation,  Number  on  Rolls,  Average  on  Rolls,  Average  Attendance, 
and  Average  Number  on  Rolls  and  in  Attendance  of  each  School  since  the  introduction  of  Average 
Attendance  in  School  Statistics. — {Compiled  from  National  Board! s  Repcrie,) 


Difficulty  of 
determining^ 
the  trae 
number  of 
children  who 
Attend  school. 


Arerage 

Arerage 

Number  per 

Areng" 

Number  of 

Number  of  Children 

Number  of 

Average 

Number  on 

School, 

AMend- 

KoMBU  AMD  Date 

or  Bbpokt. 

SohooUin 

on  the  RoUs 

Children 

DaUy 

Rolls  of 

calculated 

•Doe 

Openttton. 

fertile 

on 

the  Rolls. 

Attendanoe. 

eaeh 
School 

from 

Arerageon 

RoUs. 

School. 

No.  19—1852  (3l8t  Dec.), 

4,875 

Half-      (-544,604 

280,005 

111-71 

_ 

67-4 

„    20—1863 

5,023 

year  end- J  550,631 

o 

271,364 

109-62 

— 

640 

„    21—1854 

5,178 

ing  30th  \  551,110 

•a 

267,099 

106-43 

— 

51-5 

„    22—1855 

5,124 

Sept.,    (.536,906 

252,488 

104-58 

— 

49-2 

„    23—1856 

5,246 

30tli  Dec.,  560,134 

Jz; 

254,011 

108-84 

-r 

48-4 

„    24—1857 

5,337 

r  776,473 

514,445 

268,397 

145-48 

96-39 

50-2 

„    25     1858 

5,408 

803,610 

519,664 

266,091 

148-6 

96- 

49-2 

„    26—1859 

5,496 

806,510 

519,175 

269,203 

146-7 

94-4 

48-9 

„    27—1860 

6,632 

804,000 

510,638 

262,823 

142-7 

90-6 

46-6 

„    28—1861 

5,830 

Year 

803,364 

531,014 

284,726 

137-8 

911 

48-8 

„    29—1862 

6,010 

ended   • 

812,527 

533,570 

284,912 

135-2 

88-8 

47-4 

„    30—1863 

6,163 

31st 

840,569 

544,492 

296,986 

136-4 

88-3 

48-2 

„    31—1864 

6,263 

Dec., 

870,401 

575,486 

315,108 

139-0 

91-9 

50-3 

„    32—1865 

6,372 

922,084 

598,408 

321,209 

144-7 

93-9 

60-4 

„    33—1866 

6,453 

910,819 

— 

316,225 

1411 

— 

49-0 

„    34—1867 

6,620 

913,198 

— — 

321,683 

140-0 

— 

49-3 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  change  from  half-yearly  to  yearly  returns 
produced  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  on  roll  without  any  marked  corresponding 
mcrease  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  or  average  attendance  per  school.  The 
apparent  increase  of  the  number  on  roll  in  1867,  by  216,339,  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  the  daily  average  attendance  of  only  14,396,  was  felt  by  the  Board  to  require 
an  explanation.     This  they  gave  in  the  following  foot-note  in  their  Report  for  1862: — 

"  In  the  year  1857,  the  Commissioners  for  the  first  time  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
average  n\imber  of  children  on  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the  average  daily  attendance,  but  in  addition  the  total 
nwmher  of  distinct  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire  year.  Hence  the  large  increaae  in  the 
number  of  children  appearing  in  above  table  for  the  year  1857  and  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1856." 

This  note  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  sudden  and  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  on  the  rolls  without  anv  corresponding  increase  in  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance. The  difference  is  so  considerable  that  it  naturally  suggests  a  fallacy  in  the  mode 
of  determining  the  number  of  children  who  have  been  to  school  during  the  year.  The 
sources  of  fallacy  are — ^first,  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  permits  a  child's  name  to 
remain  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school  during  thirteen  weeks  after  it  has  ceased  to  attend 
the  school,  is  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  the  period  of  one  year  to  15  months  ;  that 
is  the  number  on  rolls  for  a  year  represents  in  realitv  15  months.  Secondly,  that  the 
same  child  mav  appear  more  than  once  upon  the  rolls  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  same  child  might  appear  on  the  rolls  of  several  schools.  That  these 
sources  of  fallacy  exist  is  now  generally  admitted ;  the  extent  to  which  they  operate  is, 
however,  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  The  Board  has  admitted  in  its  Report  for  1868 
(page  3),  that  a  reduction  of  49,219  should  be  made  in  the  gross  attendance  on  account 
of  the  first  source  of  fallacy,  namely,  that  the  number  on  rolls  for  any  year  represents 
15  months  and  not  12.     Mr.  Keonan  admits  3  per  cent,  or  about  80,000,  on  account 
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of  the  third  cause,  or  migration.  The  Board  and  Mr.  Keenan,  therefore,  admit  that 
the  nmnber  on  roll  should  oe  reduced  by  at  least  80,01)0.  That  this  number  is  too  low 
will  be  evident  by  an  analysis  of  the  following  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  Total  Number  on  Rolls  for  the  Year,  the  Total  Number,  and  Percentages  in  the 
Total  Number,  for  the  last  Quarter,  classified  according  to  Lesson  Books  ;  Nfet  Number  on  the  Rolls  at 
the  opening  of  the  Year,  after  removing  the  Names  of  all  who  had  not  attended  once  during  Three  Months. 
{Compiled  froTii  National  Board! 9  Beporta.) 


Attesda.xce 
OF  Children. 

National 
BoartTt 

Hetutvs. 


Total  Number 

Total  Number  on  Bolls,  and  Par-oentage  In  the  Total  Number, 

on  Rolls  at  the 
opening  of  the 
year,  after  strik- 

Total Number 

Total 

tor  last  <lnarter,  olaasUIed  aooording  to  Lesson  Books. 

Total 

oi  ^nuoren  on 
Rolls  in  last 

Nmnber  on 

Number  on 

ing  off  all  who 

Quarter  who  did 

Tear. 

Bolls  for  the 
Ye»r. 

Bolls  for  last 
Quarter. 

had  not  attended 
on  any  day 

not  attend 

even  one  day 

IV. 

during  the  13 

during  the 

I.  Book. 

ILBook. 

Sequels. 

IILBook. 

and  Higher 
Books. 

weeks  preceding 
January  let. 

Quarter. 

I860, 

804,000 

548,156 

381 

27-0 

l6-3- 

"5 

6-1 

1861, 

803,364 

224,262 

158,118 

96,809 

74,002 

36,638 

588,729 

401,202 

187,527 

38-09 

2686 

16-27 

"•57 

6-21 

1862, 

812,527 

222,270 

157,350 

95,165 

71,968 

37,753 

584,506 

431,273 

153,233 

3803 

26-92 

16-28 

12-31 

646 

1863, 

840,569 

236,241 

166,586 

101,272 

76,308 

40,068 

619,464 

447,758 

171,706 

3813 

2689 

i6-3S 

I2-l6 

6-47 

1864, 

870,401 

246,411 

177,948 

108,600 

80,178 

43,882 

657,019 

470,497 

186,622 

3T5^ 

27-08 

16-53 

12-20 

6-68 

1865, 

922,084 

282,196 

182,088 

70,240 

93,893 

46,739 

675,156 

499,362 

175,794 

41-80 

26-97 

10-40 

13-91 

6-92 

1866, 

910,819 

299,271 

197,016 

12,736 

103,325 

46,992 

659,340 

— 

— 

45  39 

29-88 

193 

15-67 

7-13 

1867, 

913,198 

310,072 

215,545 

— 

112,699 

46,693 

685,009 

— 

— 

45  3 

315 

1 6*4 

6-8 

of  estimating 
**  number  of 
children  on 
rolls." 


Under  the  head  "  Total  number  on  rolls  for  the  year,"  we  have,  as  just  stated,  the  discrepancies 
number  on  rolls  for  15  months  ;  under  the  head  "  Total  number  on  rolls  for  last  quarter,"  dilreJl^t  wTy^ 
we  have  the  number  on  rolls  for  six  months,  because  any  children  who  may  have  gone 
away  in  the  third  quarter  would,  nevertheless,  remain  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  quarter. 
Between  these  two  numbers,  for  the  year  1865,  there  is  a  diflterence  of  246,928.  Are 
these  distinct  children,  or  are  they  not,  in  part  at  least,  already  included  in  the  675,156  ? 
During  the  five  years  from  1861  to  1865  inclusive,  the  Board  gave  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  were  transferred  to  the  new  rolls  from  the 
previous  year,  or  in  other  words,  they  gave  the  number  of  children  who  had  really 
attended  at  least  once  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  after  deducting  all  who  had 
not  made  even  one  attendance  during  the  last  quarter,  but  whose  names  should  remain 
on  the  rolls  of  the  school  during  13  weeks.  It  thus  appears  that  out  of  870,401  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the  National  s<3iools  for  the  year  1864,  only  499,362  were  entitled  to 
appear  oh  the  rolls  at  the  commencement  of  1865,  so  that  no  less  than  371,039  must 
have  been  struck  off  for  non-attendance  during  the  whole  year,  and  186,522  during  the 
last  half  year.  These  children  were  not  permanently  struck  off,  but  must  have  again 
and  again  appeared  on  the  rolls  in  subsequent  quarters.  The  following  table  which 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  five  years,  the 
number  of  children  admitted  during  the  year,  and  the  number  struck  off  during  the 
year,  shows  this.  The  three  categories  of  pupils  being  classified  according  to  lesson 
Dooks  we  see  that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  those  struck  off  annually  were  in  second  or 
higher  books,  and  about  45  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  annually,  were  also  in  second  or 
higher  books,  that  is,  had  been  previously  at  school.     {See  Table,  pp.  266-67.) 

The  number  on  the  rolls  in  any  one  quarter  appears  to  approximate  to  the  true 
number  of  children  at  National  schools.  In  1867  this  number  was  685,009,  while  the 
number  on  rolls  was  913,198,  being  a  difference  of  228,189,  which  represents  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  the  number  on  rolls,  on  account  of  the  sources  of  error  above  noticed. 
If  we  add  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  pupils  struck  of  the  rolls  annually  to  the  average 
number  on  rolls,  the  sum  approximates  to  the  number  on  rolls  for  one  quarter,  and  is 
probably  not  very  different  from  the  real  attendance  at  National  schools. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation  from  wliich  Returns  were  obtained,  the  Number  oi  Children  on  the 
the  Year,  classified  in  the  same  way ;  the  Number  of  Children  struck  off  the  same  period,  and  classified  in  the  same  way  ; 

Second  and  Higher  Books ;  and  the  Per-centages  in  each  case  for  each 


Year. 

of  Inspec- 
Utricts  for 
Retnnu 
btalned. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Children  on  Rolls  at  opbitino  of  Year,  as  transferred  firom 

Rolls  of  previous  Year,  classified  according  to 

Lesson  Books. 

Number  of  new  ChUdi«D,  of  Children  who  had 

of  Children  whose  name  had  been  prerioosl  j 

ADMITTED  during  the  Ygid',  classifled 

Number 

which 
wereo 

L 

Book. 

IL 
Book. 

Sequels. 

III. 

Book. 

IV. 
Book. 

V. 
Book. 

Total 

L 

Book. 

n. 

Book. 

Sequels. 

in. 

Book. 

1861, 

58 

5,241 

149,905 

111,158 

67,526 

48,667 

22,419 

1,527 

401,202 

199,388 

84,105 

46,986 

35,150 

1862, 

58 

5,534 

37-3 
160,729 

277 
118,560 

168 

72,843 

12-1 
52,828 

5-3 
24,619 

0*37 
1,694 

431,273 

57*4 
195,190 

21-6 
81,735 

137 

43,114 

6-4 
31,076 

1863, 

59 

5,816 

37*2 
167,776 

27*5 
123,064 

16-9 
74,583 

12-2 

53,781 

57 
26,351 

039 
2,204 

447,758 

53-8 
219,467 

22-3 
86,706 

11-9 
46,418 

8-6 
33,097 

1864, 

58 

5,827 

37*45 
174,518 

27-49 
130,050 

i6-66 
79,907 

12-01 
55,464 

5-89 
28,119^ 

0-50 
2,439 

470,497 

55*o8 
231,182 

2176 
89,023 

11-65 
48,077 

8-31 
33,234 

1865, 

57 

5,850 

37*09 
181,229 

27-65 
138,914 

16-98 
85,413 

11-79 
60-251 

5-98 
30-717 

0-51 
2,838 

499,362 

5575 
237,215 

21-47 
85,512 

"•59 
38,829 

801 
32,700 

36-31 

27-78 

17-11 

12-07 

6-16 

o'57 

58-28 

21-01 

9*56 

8-03 

Board's 
BetuiEB. 


In  the  following  table  we  have  information  for  1867,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
last  table : — 

Table  showing  the  Niunber  of  Children  on  Eolls,  1st  Jannary,  1868,  Average  Attendance  of  Children  in 
1867,  and  Number  of  Children  struck  off  the  Rolls  during  1867,  classified  in  each  case  according  to  Lesson 
Books,  and  also  the  Per-centage  of  the  whole  in  each  Book,  in  each  case.     (Compiled  Jrom  BocmTs  Returns.) 


Probable 
actual  attend- 
nnce  of 
children  at 
Xational 
•Schools  for  tho 
Avholc  year 
1867. 


Mischief  of 
present  method 
of  reckoning 
**  number  on 
rolls." 


Age  of 
children. 


Number  of  Children  on  Rolls, 
ist  January,  1868,  classified 
according  to  Lesson  Books. 

Average  attendance  of  Children 

in  1867,  classified  according 

to  Lesson  Books. 

Number  of  Children  struck  oS 

the  BoUb  during  the  jear  IStJ, 

daaaifled  according  to  Leaion 

Booka. 

Namber  of  Chil- 
dren in  each  class. 

Per-centage 
of  ChUdren 
in  each  class. 

Nnmber  of  ChU- 
dren in  each  class. 

Per-centage 
of  Children 
In  each  class. 

I.  Book,    . 

n.  „      .      . 

III.  „     .     . 

IV.     „         .         . 

V  .          „ 

254,729 

187,138 

97,843 

36,400 

3,650 

43  9 
32-3 
i6*9 

6-3 
0-6 

139,726-5 

102,976 

51,728-5 

20,988-9 

2,387-5 

439 

32-4 

i6-3 

6-6 

0-8 

161,887 

103,015 

59,414 

25,660 

2,674 

45-9 
292 
i6-8 

73 
0-8 

Total,  . 

579,760 

• 

317,807-4 

352,650 

• 

The  evidence,  as  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  children  on  roll,  derived  from  the 
nmnber  of  children  admitted  and  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  their  classification,  is  confirmed 
by  the  Nominal  Census  made  of  all  the  children  in  National  schools  in  1867.  According  to 
the  returns  then  obtained,  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  ordinary  and  model  National  schools 
697,761  children,  and  of  convent  National  schools  58,809,  or  together  756,570  ;  that  is, 
156,628  less  than  the  Number  on  Roll.  But  this  Nominal  Return  has  to  be  reduced  still 
more,  because,  like  the  Number  on  Roll,  it  represents  fifteen  .months  and  not  twelve. 
It  is  probable  that  the  real  attendance  at  National  schools  in  1867  did  not  exceed,  if  it 
reached,  700,000.  That  is  more  than  200,000  less  than  the  Nxmaber  on  Rolls.  The 
average  attendance  would  be  about  45  to  46  per  cent,  of  this  true  number  on  the  rolls, 
a  proportion  which  agrees  with  the  observations  of  several  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  adoption  of  the  present  exaggerated  numbers  on  roll  has  been  productive  of  much 
mischief — ^first,  in  leading  people  to  imagine  that  the  majority  of  children  of  school  a^e 
were  at  school ;  and  next,  in  lowering  the  average  attendance,  which  represents  only 
one-third  of  the  gross  number  on  rolls,  whereas  it  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  true  nmnber 
of  children  attending  school. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  Average  Attendance,  as  published  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  is  fully  established  by  our  Census  Returns.  The  number  found  present  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1868,  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  Average  Attendance  for  1867,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners.  This  should  be  so  for  two  reasons,  namely,  that  the 
Average  Attendajice  increases  somewhat  annually,  and  consequently  that  for  1868  will 
be  found  to  be  higher  than  that  for  1867,  and  next,  because  the  attendance  in  June  is 
higher  than  the  average  in  many  districts  of  the  country. 

Age  of  Children  in  National  Schools. — The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  all  children 
on  the  rolls,  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  or  struck  oifthe  rolls  in  1867  : — 
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Rolls  at  the  hegirmmg  of  the  Year,  classified  acoordiiig  to  Lesson  Bodes ;  the  Number  of  CHiUMtw^addiBdvte  the  Rolls  dating 
the  excess  of  Admissions  over  Discharges ;  the  Number  of  the  Children  admitted  during  the  Year  who  were  in      ' 
of  the  Five  Years  ending  1865.     {Compiled  from  Board's  Reports,) 


migrated  flrom  other  Schools,  and 

• 

Number  of 

stnick  off  the  Rolls,  who  were 

Number  of  Children  struck  off  the  Rolls  during  and  at  the  end  of  th^  Tear.    | 

Eztessof 

OhUdren 

according  to  Lesson  Books. 

number  of 

admitted 

AdmissionB 
over  number 

during  the 
Year  who  were 

Tear. 

IV. 

V. 

L 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

struck  off. 

in  Second  and 

Book. 

Book. 

TotaL 

Book. 

Book. 

Sequels. 

Qook. 

Book. 

Bo<^ 

TotaL 

Higher  Books. 

12,019 

586 

378,234 

135,231 

90,509 

57,115 

44,830 

20,847 

1,621 

349,653 

28,581 

178,846 

1861 

35 

017 

387 

259 

16-3 

12-8 

5-8 

0-48 

42-60 

11,177 

630 

362,922 

138,453 

95,674 

58,615 

45,090 

20,890 

1,834 

360,556 

2,366 

167,732 

1862 

3 -08 

0-17 

38-4 

265 

i6-2 

123 

5*1 

0-51 

46-20 

12,035 

698 

398,421 

151,150 

94,378 

58,598 

45,293 

22,515 

1,974 

373,908 

24,513 

178,954 

1863 

3*02 

o-i8 

40-42 

25-24 

1567 

12*12 

6-02 

0*53 

44-92 

12,399 

778 

414,683 

148,298 

94,686 

59,914 

43,032 

22,857 

2,215 

371,002 

43,691 

183,511 

1864 

2-99 

019 

3997 

25*52 

16-15 

II  60 

617 

0*59 

4425 

11,933 

768 

406,957 

150,258 

97,521 

61,385 

48,406 

25,813 

2,443 

385,826 

21,131 

169,742 

1865 

2*93 

0*19 

3894 

25-28 

15*91 

1255 

669 

0-63 

41-72 

Table  showing  l^e  Number  of  Children  on  the  Bolls  in  1867  at  each  year  of  age ;  the  Number  of  Children  at  each  year 
of  age  admitted  to  the  Schools  during  1867 ;  and  the  Number  of  Children  at  each  year  of  age  struck  off  the  Rolls 
for  Qie  Year  1867.      {Compiled  from  Board! s  Eetums,) 


Under 
Syesn. 

Of  6  but 

Of  6  bat 

Of  7  but 

Of  A  but 

Of  9  but 

Of  10  but 

Of  11  but 

Of  IS  but 

Of  13  but 

Of  14  but 

Of  15 

Total 

under  6 

under  7 

under  8 

under  9 

under  10 

under  11 

under  12 

under  IS 

under  U 

under  15 

and 

Total. 

under 

yeari. 

yean. 

yean. 

yearfc 

yean. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

abore. 

19  years. 

Total  number  of  chUdren 

at  each  year  of  age  on 

the  rolls  in  1867,       . 

67,551 

81,067 

93,616 

100,041 

100,297 

94,674 

92,064 

75,808 

69,204 

61,635 

40,315 

63,825 

919,996 

706,017 

7-34 

8-8i 

10-17 

10-87 

10-90 

IO-Z7 

lO-OO 

8-24 

7'5^ 

5-6i 

4-38 

5-^5 

- 

76-63 

Number  of   children  at 

each  year  of  age  when 

admitted  to  the  schools 

for  the  year  1867,      . 

41,419 

41,696 

42,030 

40,528 

38,441 

34,918 

36,141 

28,252 

29,261 

21,486 

17,933 

25,745 

397,860 

303,425 

IO'4I 

10-48 

10-56 

io-i8 

9-66. 

8-77 

908 

7-10 

7-35 

540 

4-50 

6-47 

- 

76-26 

Number    of  children  at 

each  year  of  age  struck 

off  the  rolls  for  the  year 

1867,        . 

19,182 

24,297 

28,617 

81,030 

31,873 

32,442 

34,544 

31,632 

82,107 

27,581 

23,770 

86,585 

352,66«  283,617 

5143 

6-88 

8-II 

8-8o 

9-03 

9-ao 

979 

8-96 

9'io 

7-8a 

674 

10-09 

- 

66-24 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  7*34  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  under  five,  10*23  above 
foui-teen  years,  and  23*36  above  twelve  years  of  age ;  31*45  per  cent,  of  the  admissions 
were  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  those  struck  ofi'the  rolls,  20*133  per  cent,  were 
under  seven  years  of  age. 

With  a  view  of  determining  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  who  go  to  school, 
the  following  table  was  constructed.  The  data  available  for  the  purpose  belong  to  the 
year  1861 ;  they  will,  however,  in  the  absence  of  later  infoi*mation,  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  number  of  children  that  do  not  go  to  school : — 

Table  showing  the  Children  on  the  Eolls  of  the  National  Schools  in  1861,  classified  according  to  Age ;  the  Per- 
centage of  the  whole  for  each  Year  of  Age ;  the  J^umber  of  Children  in  Ireland  according  to  the  Census  of  1861 
for  each  year  between  5  and  15 ;  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Children  of  each  age  on  the  Roll  bear  to  the  Total 
Number  of  Children  of  corresponding  ages.     {Compiled  from  BowrdHs  ReVa/ms.) 


Under 

Syoftn 

6  yean 

7years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  yean 

18  years 

IS  years 

14  years 

15  years 

Total 

Total 

■ 

A 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Uld 

and 

and 

sn 

and 

on 

between 

yean. 

nndere. 

undw7. 

nnder  8. 

under  9. 

nnder  10. 

under  11. 

under  IS. 

nnder  13. 

under  14. 

nnder  15. 

abore  15. 

Bolls. 

Sand  15. 

Nomber  of  pupils  in 

5,349  schools  whofle 

ages  were 

80,678 

89,845 

52,142 

58,906 

59,924 

58,984 

59,842 

51,014 

45,168 

83,726 

25,717 

82,024 

547,810 

516,787 

Per-centage  of  total 

on  rolls, 

5-6 

7*3 

95 

IO-8 

II' 

io*8 

IO-8 

9*3 

8-2 

6-0 

47 

67 

- 

- 

Total      number     of 

children  according 

to  the  Census  o| 

1861,  whose  ages 

were    . 

children    on    roll 

- 

128,052 

125,261 

124,987 

121,401 

111,598 

127,049 

97,649 

181,508 

100,557 

140^258 

126;d27 

- 

1,884,792 

form  of  total  num- 

ber of  children  as 

returned  by  Census, 

~ 

3111 

41  ^a 

47-15 

49-36 

52-81 

4670 

52-24 

34-34 

33-53 

18-33 

25-31 

"• 

3871 

This  table  shows  that  at  the  most  favourable  school  ages  even  when  we  allow  an  ample 
margib,  for  the  children  attending  other  than  National  schools,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  children  do  not  appear  to  go  to  school  at  all. 
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Attesdance 
OP  Children. 

NaHomti 
BoarxTs 
Retunu. 
Proficiency, 


Decrease  t>f 
llUteracv. 


Proficiency. — The  tables  at  p.  265  show  the  classification  of  the  children  according  to 
lesson-books  uponr  the  basis  of  the  numbers  on  rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  each  year. 
If  we  knew  the  real  number  who  go  to  school  the  relative  proportion  of  the  classes 
might  be  somewhat  different,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  affect  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  ttie  present  tables.  Taking  the  latest  year,  1867,  we  find 
that  of  the  579,760  children  classified  according  to  lesson-books  nearly  44  per  cent,  are 
in  the  first  book,  and  23*8  per  cent,  in  third  and  higher  books.  We  need  not  dwell 
further  on  this  subject  here  as  it  will  be  fully  discussed  in  another  part  of  our  Report. 

Decrease  of  Illiteracy, — There  was  a  decrease  of  illiteracy  in  1851,  as  compared  with 
1841,  of  6  per  cent. ;  in  1861,  as  compared  with  1851,  of  8  per  cent. ;  or  in  the  twenty 
years  between  1841  and  1861  of  14  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  certainly  in  part  due  to 
the  spread  of  education ;  but  the  decrease  of  population  has  been  perhaps  a  more 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Schools  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  which  the  Attendance  in  1867 

200,  201  to  300,  and  above  300 ;  the  Total  Number  of  Schools  having  an 


FBOTnCE. 

IS  and 
under. 

16  to  20. 

21  tp  2S. 

2«  to  to. 

>I  to  *i. 

3«  to  40. 

41  to  SO. 

51  to  75. 

76  to  100. 

TTio*^-           /  ^°-  of  Schools,  . 
Ulster,        .  1  per^nt^^       . 

10 
0-437 

9 

0678 

2 
0138 

6 
0-623 

76 

3323 

40 
3014 

12 
0-828 

26 
8-504 

235 
io-i88 

132 
9947 

42 
2-898 

82 
8505 

415 
18-146 

229 
17-256 

126 
8-626 

144 
14-951 

371 
16-222 

240 
18-085 

139 
9592 

140 
14-527 

267 
11-674 

154 
11-605 

155 
10-697 

121 
12-553 

375 
16-397 

208 
15-674 

285 
12-767 

193 
20-041 

348 
15-216 

214 
16-126 

458 
31-608 

206 
21-391 

98 

4-285 

48 
3617 

149 
10-282 

23 
2-338 

T«+.i     i  No-  of  Schools,  . 
lotai, .  -j  per.^jentoge^       . 

27 
0-448 

154 
2-555 

491 
8-164 

913 
15-151 

890 
14-769 

697 
11-566 

1,061 
17-607 

1,226 
20-345 

318 

5*277 

*  This  table  does  not  include  the  Coarent 


Of  the  6,026  schools  classified,  672,  or  11  15  percent,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
25  or  less ;  3,172,  or  52*63  per  cent.,  had  an  average  of  40  or  less  ;  and  60*260  per 
cent,  had  an  average  of  50  and  less. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  6,520  schools,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 

R^w^***  ^^  321,683,  in  the  year  1867,  gives  the  average  number  of  children  per  school  in  each  of  the 

Provinces ;  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  State  grant  per  100  pupils  in  daily  average 

attendance ;  grants  for  same  number  of  pupils,  those  of  Munster  oeing  taken  as  100  : — 


Board's 


Average 
per  School. 

Total  Amouit  of 

State  grant  per  100 

Children  In  daily 

attendance. 

Ratio  of  grants  for 
game  number  of  CbUdren, 
those  to  Munster  being 
taken  u  100. 

£     8,      d. 

£ 

Ulster, 

44-3 

84      3      0 

117 

Munster,      . 

60-6 

72     2     0 

100 

Leinster,     . 
Oonnaught, 

49-4 
43-8 

79     ?     0 
73    0    0 

110 
101 

Total, 


49-3 


78     0     0 


The  largest  schools  are  in  Munster,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  teaching  100  pupik  is 
less  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  Provinces.  In  1864  the  relative  cost  per  100  children 
was  much  greater,  as  the  following  Table,  based  upon  6,263  schools,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  315,108,  shows : — 

Total  amount  of  State  grant  Batio  of  grants  for  same  number 

per  100  Children  in  daily  of  Children,  those  to  Munster 

attendance.  being  taken  as  100. 

£8.  £ 

Ulster,  .         .         43-3  84     9  135 

Munster,       .         .         614  62  10  100 

Leinster,       .         .        52-4  72  11  116 

Oonnaught,    .         .         465  65     9  105 


Arerage 
per  School. 


60-3 


72     7 
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powerful  agent.     The  following  table  contrasts  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  of  popu-  AxTESDAscat 
lation  : —  *>^  Childrbw. 


Decretwor 


1861,  compared  with  1841, 
1861,        „  „     1851, 

1861,        „  „     1841, 


nutenusy. 

6  per  cent 
8 
14 


» 
» 


Population. 
19-8 
11-5 
29-1 


National 

Board's 

Returns, 


From  the  preceding  table  it  is  evident  that  the  decrease  of  population  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  illiteracy.  In  that  period,  including  the  famine  years,  the 
decrease  of  the  population  has  been  more  than  three  times  as  rapid  as  the  illiteracy.  During 
those  years  it  was  chiefly  the  illiterate  part  of  the  population  who  died  or  emigrated. 

Attendance  at  Ordinary  Schools. — In  the  following  table  the  National  schools  are  ATerage 
classified  according  to  their  average  attendance  in  1867  : — *  attendance. 


was  15  and  under,  16  to  20,  21  to  25,  26  to  30,  31  to  35,  36  to  40,  41  to  50,  51  to  75,  76  to  100,  101  to  150,  151  to 
Average  Attendance  of  25  and  less,  and  of  40  and  less.     (BowrcPs  Returns.) 


101  to  150. 

151  to  300. 

901  to  300. 

Above  300. 

No 
Betorna. 

Total 

Namberof 

Schools. 

Per-oentage 

which  the 

Schools  of  each 

ProTlnce  form 

of  the  Total 

Number  of 

Schools  in 

Ireland. 

Total 
Number  of 

Schools 
having  an 

Attendance 

of  35  and 

less. 

Total 
Number  of 

Schools  having 
an  average 

Attendance' of 
40  and  less. 

PsOYIKaB. 

42 
1836 

31 
2-336 

57 
3*933 

3 
0-311 

14 
0-612 

6 
0452 

7 
0-483 

10 
o'437 

2 
0-150 

1 
0-043 

25 
1-093 

14 
1*055 

18 
1-246 

19 
1*973 

2,287 

1,327 
1,449 
963 

37*952 
22023 

24*045 
15*980 

321 
14*03 

181 
13*63 

56 

3*86 

114 
11-83 

1,374 

60-07 

804 
60-58 

475 
32-78 

519 
5389 

133 

2-207 

27 
0-447 

12 
0-199 

1 
0-016 

76 
1-261 

6,026 

— 

672 
11-15 

3,172 
5263 

No.  of  Schools,  )  T,  .„, 
Per-centage,      S 

National  Schools,  or  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. 

In  1862  the  average  daily  attendance  per  school  was  47*4  ;  in  1863,  44 '8  ;  in  1865, 
50-4;  in  1866,49-0. 

Religious  Denominations  of  Children. — The  following  table  contains  the  number  of  J^Suom  ' 
children  of  each  Keligious  Denomination  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  of  Children, 
the  year  1867. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  National  Schools  belonging  to  each  Kelioious 
Denomination  in  1867,  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland.     {Boards a  Returns.) 


■Ulster, 

B.C. 

164,425 

E.C. 

50,430 

Presb. 
100,862 

others. 
5,549 

ToUl. 

321,226 

Munster, 

234,719 

4,888 

560 

556 

240,723 

Leinster, 

194,507 

6,393 

831 

303 

202,034 

C!oiuiaaght, 

143,616 

4,435 

515 

156 

148,722 

Total, 

737,267 

66,146 

102,768 

6,564 

912,745 

Per-centage, 

8077 

7-25 

11*25 

073 

The  schools  may  be  divided  as  regards  Religious  Denomination  into  mixed,  or  those  Mixed,  and 
attended  by  children  of  several  denominations,  and  unmixed,  or  those  attended  by  children  g^Jj^^ 
of  one  denomination.    The  religious  minorities  may  for  convenience  be  classified  into 
Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Of  the  6,520  (or,  deducting  166  workhouse  and  gaol  schools,  6,354)  schools  under  the  Ordinary  and 
Board  in  1867,  the  numbers  given  as  mixed  and  unmixed  in  the  Board's  Returns  are —  ^^^'' 
ordinary  and  model,  3,578  mixed,  leaving  2,776  as  unmixed,  or  56-311  per  cent  of  mixed, 
and  43-689  per  cent,  unmixed.    Of  the  mixed  schools,  541  were  returned  as  having  pupils 
of  one  denomination  only,  in  June,  1867.  If  we  deduct  these,  we  get  3,037  schools^  having 

*  The  number  of  mixed  schools  found  at  the  date  of  the  Inspector's  visits  in  1867  was  3,104,  and  of 
unmixed  schools,  3,073;  the  total  number  of  schools  accounted  for  being  thus  6,177. — See  Boards  Eetuma, 
sect  xL,  par.  4,  pp.  262-267. 
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o^'^^^^N  P^^otestant  or  Eoman  Catholic  minorities  in  1867,  and  3,317  attended  by  children  of 
one  denomination  only,  that  is,  47841  per  cent,  of  mixed  schools,  and  52*159  of  unmixed 
schools. 

The  number  of  mixed  National  Schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  Schools,  returned  by  the 
PoUce  was  2,512 ;  of  immixed,  2,998  ;  or  together,  5,510.  As  the  latter  number  repre- 
sents generally  School-houses,  the  Census  Returns  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  the 
Returns  of  the  Board ;  but  the  per-centage  of  mixed  and  unmixed  National  Schools 


National 

Boards 

Returns, 


Some  of  the  religious  minorities  are  very  small ;  the 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  National  Schools,  ordinary  and  model,  having  a  Mixed  Attendance,  aoooarding  to  the 
1867,  were  equal ;  those  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Children  being  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  minorities  of  1,  2, 
of  1 ,  2,  3,  <kc.,  attended  during  the  same  period ;  Schools  included  among  those  considered  to  have  a  mixed  attendance 
at  which  no  Roman  Catholic  child  attended  during  the  same  period. 


No.  of 
Schools  in 
which  the 
No.  of 
Protes- 
tants and 
Catholics 
were  equal 

Number  of  Schrnds,  vltb  Fntottant 

Names  of  Provinces. 

NU. 

1. 

s. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

8 

94 
134 
119 

82 

86 
141 
135 

75 

74 
93 
90 
80 

69 
72 
68 
44 

67 
39 
43 
40 

39 
27 
35 
33 

53 
19 
33 
16 

36 
3 

13 
15 

31 
10 
17 
20 

35 
8 
5 
6 

26 
1 
5 
9 

Total            Ordinary 
Schools  with  Pro- 
testant Minorities, 

Model  Schools, 

1; 

429 

437 

337 

243 

189 

134 

1 

121 

67 

78 
2 

64 

41 

Total   Ordinary  and 
Model   with    Pro- 
testant Minorities, 

!• 

429 

437 

337 

243 

189 

135 

121 

67 

80 

54 

41 

Naof 
Schools  in 
which  the 
No.  of 
Protes- 
tants and 
Catholics 
were  equal. 

Bonum  Catholic 

Names  of  Pbovimcbs. 

NU. 

1. 

9. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

- 

101 
4 
2 
2 

103 

5 

2 

73 
2 
3 

63 

1 
2 

71 
2 

1 

44 
1 
2 
1 

46 

1 

1 

30 

30 
1 

26 
2 
I 

25 
~2 

Total            Ordinary 

Schools, 
Model  Schools, 

.^ 

109 
3 

110 

7 

78 
7 

66 
3 

74 

2 

48 
4 

48 

1 

30 
3 

31 

2 

29 
2 

27 
3 

Total   Ordinary   and 
Model        Schools, 
with  Roman  Cath- 
olic Minorities,     . 

1- 

112 

117 

85 

69 

76 

52 

49 

33 

33 

31 

30 

Grand  Total  of   all 
Mixed,    Ordinary, 
and  Model  Schools, 

Per-centages  of  Total, 

0-251 

541 
15-120 

554 
15483 

422 
11-794 

312 
8-719 

265 
7-406 

187 
5-226 

170 
4-751 

100 
2794 

113 
3-158 

85 
2-375 

71 
1-984 

Per-centage  of  Mixed 
Schools    after   de- 
ducting   those    in 
which  no  Minority 
attended  in  June, 
1867, 

■  0-296 

• 

18*241 

13-895 

10-273 

8725 

6-157 

5597 

3-392 

3-720 

2-798 

2-337 

It  thus  appears  that  42*409  per  cent  of  the  mixed 
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calculated  from  the  Police  Census  is  not  very  diflTerent  from  the  Board's  Eeturns,  after  ^^'^^,^^" 
deducting  the  schools  in  which  no  religious  minorities  were  found,  as  the  following  ^^^.—7 
table  shows : — 


Board's  Returns  (1867), 
Police  Returns  (1868), 


Bflxed  School*. 

Unmixed  Sohook, 

47-796 
46-590 

62-204 
54-410 

National 

BcxxrtFs 

Returns. 


following  table  is  an  analysis  of  the  Board's  returns : — 

Kolls  in  1867,  classified  into  those  in  -which  the  Numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  who  attended  in  June, 
S,  <kc.,  had  attended  at  least  once  in  June,  1867 ;  those  in  which  the  majority  being  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  minorities 
with  a  CaHiolic  majority,  at  which  no  Protestant  child  attended  in  June,  1867  ;  and  those  having  a  Protestant  majority, 


minorities  of  all  Denominations. 

Total 
Protestant 

Names  op  Proviji rsB. 

10 

15 

.20 

.26      . 

80 

40 

50 

75 

100 

Minorities. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

150. 

15. 

JO. 

35. 

80. 

40. 

SO. 

75. 

100. 

150. 

92 

82 

64 

34 

27 

7 

7 

1 

914 

Ulster. 

12 

6 

2 

— 

.- 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

566 

Munster. 

16 

7 

3 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

. 

— 

580 

Leinster. 

12 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

445 

Connaught. 

(Total    Ordinary    Schools 

132 

99 

62 

37 

28 

8 

8 

- 

- 

1 

2,505 

-J  with  Protestant  Mi- 
(      norities. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

"" 

1 

"■ 

2 

^ 

24 

Model  Schools. 

{ Total  Ordinary  and 
<  Model  with  Protestant 
(      Minorities. 

135 

102 

66 

40 

34 

8 

9 

,« 

2 

1 

2,529 

- 

Minorities. 

Total 

Roman 

Catholic 

MinoriUes. 

Total  No. 
of  Schools 
having  a 
Protestant 
or  Catholic 
Minority. 

10 

to 

16. 

15 

to 
30. 

90 
to 
35. 

s* 

to 
SO. 

80 
to 
40. 

40 

to 

60. 

50 

to 

75. 

76 
to 
100. 

100 
to 
150. 

Over 
150. 

Names  of  PBovuicEa 

89 

1 

2 

1 

88 
1 
1 

2 

61 

2 

36 

1 

1 

35 

8 

1 

9 

- 

1 

- 

928 
14 

20 
17 

1,842 

580 
600 
462 

Ulster. 
Munster. 
Leinster. 
Connaught. 

93 

7 

92 
4 

53 

2 

37 
2 

36 

5 

9 
2 

9 
2 

"" 

1 

^ 

979 
61 

3,484 
85 

Total  Ordinary  Schools. 
Model  Schools. 

■    100 

96 

66 

39 

40 

11 

11 

- 

1 

- 

1,040 

3,569 

( Total       Ordinary       and 
J      Model    Schools     with 
J      Boman   Catholic     Mi- 
\     norities. 

235 

6-567 

198 
5S33 

120 
3353 

79 
2*207 

74 
2 -068 

19 
0531 

20 
0-558 

- 

3 
0083 

1 
0-027 

3,578 

(  Grand  Total  of  all  Mixed, 
<      Ordinary,    and    Model 
(     Schools, 
P^-centages  of  Total. 

7737 

6519 

3-951 

2'6oi 

2-436 

0*625 

0-658 

• 

0*098 

0-032 

3»o37 
Grand  Total  of 

true      Mixed 

Schools. 

r  Per-centage     of     Mixed 
Schools  after  deducting 
those     in     which     no 
Minority   attended   in 
June,  1867. 

schools  have  minorities  of  three,  and  lees. 
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AxTKjrDAjrcE       Th®  following  table  contains  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Police  Returns  for  the  mixed 

OF  Children. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  National  Schools,  Obdinabt  and  Model,  having  a  mixed  attendance  on  the 
equal ;  those  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children  being  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Minorities  of  1,  2,  3, 
2,  3,  <fec.,  attend  on  the  same  day. 


Frotettant  Minorities 

Protert- 

antsand 

CathoUcs 

equmL 

1. 

2. 

s. 

4. 

i. 

s. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

Ulster,      . 

5 

78 

83 

68 

44 

46 

43 

27 

25 

33 

22 

MunBter,  .         .         . 

- 

108 

97 

52 

32 

16 

13 

U 

8 

6 

2 

Leinster,  . 

2 

100 

86 

52 

39 

27 

11 

8 

7 

11 

4 

Connaught, 

- 

69 

67 

16 

27 

24 

19 

11 

8 

7 

5 

Total,     . 

7 

355 

333 

218 

142 

113 

86 

57 

48 

57 

33 

PPOtMt- 

ant0  and 

CathoUcs 

equal. 

Bonun  CathoUo 

I. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

s. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

Ulster,      . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,   . 
Connaught, 

- 

106 
5 
4 
6 

102 
4 
2 

1 

67 

1 
2 
3 

68 
3 

43 

1 
1 

43 
1 
1 

1 

36 
2 

27 

32 

23 

Total,     . 

- 

121 

109 

73 

71 

45 

46 

38 

27 

32 

23 

Grand  total  of  all 
schools  having  a  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic minority. 

Per-centage, 

}; 

486 
19-347 

442 
I7S95 

291 
11584 

213 
8-479 

158 
5-669 

132 
4736 

95 
3409 

75 
2-691 

89 
3-193 

56 
3*009 

' 

Church  EducU" 
tlon  Sockty's 
Rctvrm, 


Article  II. — Church  Education  Schools. 

According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  is  1, 45 1.  These  represent  apparently 
in  all  cases  Departments  or  Schools  in  a  limited  sense,  as  distinguished  from  School- 
houses,  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  a  night  school  is  also  included.  The  PoUce  Returns 
enumerate  only  1,266  Church  Education  Schools.  But  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
appear  to  mean  School-houses,  and  to  represent  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  schools  or  Depart- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Thus  the 
returns  of  attendance  derived  from  the  two  sources, — ^the  School  Census  and  the  Society's 
Returns  are  not  inconsistent. 
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ATTBHDAirCI 
OK  CHILDRBSr. 


and  unmixed  Schools ;  the  numbers  representing  School-houses  rather  than  Schools : — 

28th  of  June,  1868,  classified  into  those  in  which  the  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics  were 
&c,y  had  attended  on  that  daj ;  those  in  which  the  majority  being  Protestant,  Boman  Catholic  Minorities  of  1, 


Total  No. 
of  Schools 

haying 
Protestant 
Minorities. 

10 
to 
15. 

15 
to 
20. 

so 
to 
35. 

25 
to 
80. 

so 

to 

40. 

40 
to 
60. 

50 
to 
75. 

75 
to 
100. 

100 
to 
150. 

100 

39 

26 

12 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

655 

Ulster. 

11 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

357 

Monster. 

12 

6 

2 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

374 

Leinster. 

18 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

302 

Connaught. 

141 

46 

28 

19 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1,689 

Total. 

Minoritief. 

Total  No. 

of  Schoola 
having 
CathoUc 

Minorities. 

Total  No. 

of  Schoola 

having  a 

Catholic 

or 
Protestant 
Minoritj. 

10 
to 
15. 

15 
to 

SO. 

20 
to 
25. 

25 

to 

to. 

to 

to 
40. 

40 
to 
50. 

50 
to 
75. 

75 

to 

100. 

100 
to 
150. 

104 

1 
3 

43 

2 

4 

24 

1 

13 
3 

13 

2 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

759 
16 
21 
20 

1,414 
373 

395 
322 

Ulster. 
Munster. 
Leinster. 
Connaught. 

108 

49 

25 

16 

16 

8 

4 

2 

3 

816 

2,505 

Total 

249 
8-935 

95 
3*409 

53 
I '901 

35 
1-256 

23 

0-825 

10 
0-358 

5 
0-I79 

4 
0-157 

4 
0-157 

2,512  • 

[Grand  total  of  all 
schools  having  a 
Protestant  or  Ro- 
man Catholic  mi- 
nority. 

Per-centage. 

Accordinfi:  to  the  infonnation  fiimislied  by  the  Society  the  attendance  in  the  year  1867  9*^*  '•''"^^• 

/.  n  *=>  J  *f  ^  turn  Sociefus 

was  as  follows  : Returns. 


Total  Number  of  Children  on  Bolls, 
Number  in  Daily  Average  Attenduice, 


63,549 
31,833 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  each  Religious  Denomi- 
nation : — 

Number  on  Bolls.  Per-centage. 

Established  Church,             .            ,            .         44,378  69-832 

Protestant  Dissenters,          .             .             .         12,300  19355 

Roman  CathoHcs,    ....          6,871  10812 


63,549 


99*999 


I. 
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The  Police  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  1,163  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Schools  (or  rather  School-houses),  31,491  children.  If  all  the  schools  of  this  class 
had  been  open  the  probable  attendance  vrould  have  been,  as  brfore  stated,  34,846.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  attendance  given  by  the  Church  Education  Society  is 
fiiUy  confirmed  by  our  own  Census. 

The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  mixed  schools  under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  similar  to  those  abeady  given  for  the  National  Schools : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Schools  under -die  Churck  EDtrcATioif  Society,  having  a  Mixed  Attendance  on  the  25th 
June,  1868,  classified  into  those  in  which  the  Number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were  eqnal ;  those  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  Children,  being  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  minorities  of  1,  2,  3,  <fec.,  had  attended  on  that  day  ; 
those  in  wluch,  the  majority  of  the  Children  being  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  minorities  of  1,  2,  3,  <kc.,  attended  on 
the  same  day.    {GompUed  form  Returns  of  ConaUxhulary  Census,) 


hioh 
and 

ber. 

Proteftant  Minoritlof  of  aU  Denominations. 

II 

'ill 
jlli 

J  J 

10 

15 

SO 

25 

80 

p'' 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

to 
15. 

to 
SO. 

to 
S5. 

to 

to 
40. 

Ulster,    ^ 

- 

2 

3 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Munster, 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

9 

Leinster, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

■     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Connaught,     . 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Total, 

1 

10 

4 

1 

2 

a 

2 

3 

- 

3 

- 

4 

6 

1 

1 

- 

39 

Schools   in   which 
the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were 
eqnal  in  number. 

Roman  CathoUo  MinoriUes. 

II 

.200 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

10 
to 
15. 

15 
to 
SO. 

20 
to 
25. 

25 
to 

sa 

so 

to 
40. 

Total  Na  of 
haring     C 
minorities. 

Total  of  Sohr 
ingaCathoI 

Ulster,    . 
Muoater, 
Iveinster, 
Connaoght, 

- 

54 
19 
23 

8 

65 

15 

14 

4 

33 
4 
3 

7 

24 
6 
4 
5 

19 
4 
8 
2 

12 
2 
8 
6 

11 

1 
2 
2 

7 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 
2 

18 

2 

1 

6 
2 

1 

2 

.    1 

260 
51 
58 
89 

273 
60 
62 
52 

Total, 

104 

98 

47 

89 

28 

28 

16 

8 

9 

8 

16 

8 

1 

2 

1 

408 

447 

Grand  Total  of  all 
Mixed  Schools,     . 

Per-cen'age,    . 

1 
0-213 

114 
«5'446 

102 
12767 

48 
10714 

41 
9*157 

81 
6919 

25 
5-580 

19 
4'«4i 

8 
1785 

12 
2-678 

8 
1785 

20 
4464 

18 
2-901 

2 
0-446 

8 

0-669 

1 
0-223 

i 
448 

The  total  number  of  mixed  schools  is  448,  of  which  39  had  Protestant  minorities, 
some  of  which,  singularly  enough,  were  small 


Christian 
BrotJiers' 
Returns, 


AiiTicLE  III. — Christian  Brothers'  Schools. 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Brothers,  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
rolls  of  their  224  school  depai*tments  or  school-rooms  in  1867  was  2p,120,  and  the 
daily  average  attendance  17,909.  The  daily  average  attendance  was  consequently 
71293  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls.  The  number  present  on  the  18th  February, 
1868,  was  19,837.  The  police  found  present  on  the  25th  Jun,e,'  1868,  in  77  out  of 
80  school-houses  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  visited  by  them,  20,026  <5hildren. 
Allowing  for  the  3  school-houses  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the  probable 
number  that  would  have  been  present  if  all  the  schools  were  in  operation  on 
that  day  is  20,707.  The  coincidence  between  the  numbers  present  on  the  18th  February 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,.  is  remarkable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this 
case  also,  the  returns  furnished  by  the  educational  bodies  of  the  country  and  those 
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Number. 

Per-centage. 

5,046 

25-437 

9,514 

47-960 

5,277 

26-601 
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furnished  by  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  our  Educational  Census,  agree  as  close  as    Atten-dance 
such  returns  could  be  expected  to  do.     As  in  the  case  of  the  National  and  Church  ^'  CmLDREh. 
Education  schools,  the  number  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June  is  higher  than  the  5^*1?^ 
daily  average  attendance.     This  fact  proves  that  the  period  selected  for  taking  the  roww. 
Educational  Census  was  favourable  for  at  least  the  principal  classes  of  schools  in  the 
country. 

Ages  of  Children  at  Christian  Brothers^  Schools, — The   Brothers  in   their  returns  Agesofcha- 
classify  the  children  into  only  three  grades  of  age: — (1)  eight  years,  and  under;  (2)  ^'^BrSw 
between  eight  and  twelve  years;  and  (3)  twelve  years,  and  over.     The  following  table  Schools; 
gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  children  of  each  grade  present  in  all  the  schools 
on  the  18th  February,  1868  : — 

Eight  years  and  under, 
Between  8  and  12,        . 
Twelve  years  and  over, 

Total,     ....  19,837 

From  these  numbers,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  school  age  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  children  in  Christian  Brothers'  schools  lies  between  the  limits  of  6  and  14  years  of 
age. 

Projiciency. — The  Brothers,  in  their  Returns,  under  the  head  '^  Reading,"  classified  the  Proficiency. 
children  into  four  classes,  according  to  Lesson  Books,  namely,  (1)  ''First  Book;"  (2) 
''  Sequel"  and  "  Second  Book ;"  (3)  "  Third  and  Fourth  Books ;"  and  (4)  ''  History."  The 
four  Lesson  Books  represent  practically  the  same  standard  as  the  corresponding  National 
school-books.  The  History  Class  may  be  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Fifth 
Book  Class  of  National  Schools.  The  National  Board  in  their  Reports  and  Returns 
usually  put  the  Fom-th  and  Fifth  Book  Classes  together ;  the  Christian  Brothers  in  their 
Returns  have  put  the  Thii'd  and  Fourth  Book  Classes  together.  On  this  account  the 
proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  cannot  be  directly  compared  in 
the  case  of  the  Third  and  higher  classes  except  taken  together.  The  Second  Book 
used  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1867  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the  Second 
National  School  Book,  and  therefore  represents,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  higher  standard- 
of  proficiency  in  the  children  who  have  passed  through  it.  The  following  Table  gives 
the  classification  according  to  the  four  standards  just  described : — 

Table  showing  l^e  number  of  Children  on  Bolls  of  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  in  each  Class  or 
Lesson  Book,  and  their  proportion  to  total  number  on  Bolls. 

First  Book,       .... 

Sequel  and  Second  Book, 

Third  and  Foiuiih  Books, 

History,  .... 

Unaccounted  for,  .  .  • 

Total,  .  .  25,120  100000 

This  table  leaves  3,255  children  on  the  rolls  unaccounted  for;  these  are  probably 
infants  and  other  children  learning  the  alphabet  from  wall  tablets.  If  we  add  them  to 
the  children  in  the  first  book,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  several  classes  than  in  the  National  Schools. 


Number. 

,     4,702 

,     7,298 

7,837 

,     2,028 

PeT-centag& 

18-718 

29053 

31  198 

8073 

21,865 
3,256 

87  042 
12-958 

Number.  Per-centage. 


1st  Class  (1st  Book  and  under), . 
2nd    „      (2nd  Book),      . 
3rd     „     (3rd  and  4th  Book),     . 
4th     „     (History),         •  . 


7,957 

31-676 

7,298 

29-053 

7,837 

31198 

2,028 

8073 

25,120 


The  fourth  class  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  extra-primary  element  in  this 
class  of  schools,  and  corresponds  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  district  model  schools. 
This  higher  class  it  is  which  chiefly  receives  instruction  in  mensuration,  algebra,  drawing, 
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&c.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  this  higher  class,  and  take  into  account  the  large 
per-centage  which  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance  forms  of  the  total  on  rolls,  the 
preceding  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  boys  entering  the  Christian  Brothers* 
schools  reach,  at  least,  the  third  book,  and  consequently  leave  them  able  to  read.  The 
following  table  shows  the  classification  according  to  proficiency  in  arithmetic : — 


Simple  Hides, 
Compound  Rules, 
Proportion,  and  higher  rules. 


Number. 

Per-centage. 

6,122 

24-371 

1,700 

6-767 

4,978 

19-816 

12,800 


50-954 


Only  50*954  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  rolls  were,  therefore,  learning 
arithmetic  in  1867.  The  number  in  proportion  and  higher  rules  is,  however,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  on  rolls,  which  is  by  no  means  too  low  for  a  school  period  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  even  supposing  all  who  enter  pass  through  the  whole  course.  It 
is  right  to  remark  that  the  Brothers  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
classes  almost  exclusively  to  learning  to  read,  and  put  them  to  learn  arithmetic  only 
when  they  have  made  good  progress  in  that  direction. 


Article  IV. — Workhouse  Schools, 


Poor-Law 
Returns, 


Number  of  children  under  ff  teen  years  of  age  in  Irish  WorTchouses. — The  total  number 
of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  Irish  workhouses  on  the  25th  March,  1868,  was  22,004. 
In  the  following  table  these  children  are  classified  according  to  sex  and  age : — 


Number  of 
children  in 
Workhouses ; 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  Workhouses  of  each  Province,  and 
of  all  Ireland,  on  the  25th  March,  1868,  classified  according  to  Age  and  Sex. 


Number  of  Children  under  15  years  of  age. 

Pboyinces. 

Under  2  years  of  age.  2  and  under  b  years. 

b  years  and  under 
9  years. 

9  years  and  under 
15  years. 

Total. 

Total 

of 

both 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.   . 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

sexes. 

Ulster,   . 
Per-centage,     . 

Mimster, 
Per-centage,     . 

Leinster, 
Per-centage,     . 

Connaught,     . 
Per-centage,     . 

691 
II-I59 

777 
97x8 

498 
8*400 

187 
6714 

563 
10*630 

782 
9781 

526 
8*873 

217 
7*791 

481 
9*082 

701 
8768 

460 
7759 

277 
9-946 

472 
8*912 

725 
9068 

497 

269 
9*658 

740 
.  13*972 

947 
11*844 

777 
13107 

383 
13752 

666 
12*575 

1,026 
12*833 

851 
14-355 

417 
14-973 

956 
18*051 

1,660 
20*762 

1,193 
20124 

563 
20*215 

827 
15-615 

1,377 
17*223 

1,126 
18-994 

.472 
16-947 

2,768 
52265 

4,085 
51-094 

2,92g 
49-392 

1,410 
50*622 

2,528 

47-735 

3,910 
48906 

3,000 
50608 

1,375 
49-378 

5,296 
24*o6S 

7,995 
36-334 

5,92a 
26-940 

2,785 
12*656 

Total,       . 
Per-centage,     . 

2,053 
9-330 

2,088 
9489 

1,919 
8*721 

1,963 
8*921 

2,847 
12-938 

2,960 
13-452 

4,372 
19*869 

3,802 
17*278 

11,191 
50-858 

10,813 
49-142 

22,004 

According  to  this  table,  18-819  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  under  two  yeai*s  of  age,  and 
36 '461  per  cent,  under  five  years  of  age.  In  Ulster  the  proportion  of  male  children  of  all  ages 
exceeds  that  of  the  female  children.  In  Munster  and  Leinster  the  females  under  two  years  of 
age,  between  two  and  five  years,  and  between  five  and  nine  sUghtly  exceed  the  males ;  but  be- 
tween nine  and  fifteen  the  males  considerably  exceed  the  females.  In  Connaught  the  females 
under  two  years  of  age  exceed  the  males  of  the  same  age,  but  the  males  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five  slightly  exceed  the  fei^ales  qf  the  same  age ;  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
nine  years  the  females  again  preponderate,  but  hetweeu  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
males  considerably  exceed  the  females,  as  in  the  other  provinces.  In  1861  the  total 
number  of  children  in  Ireland  between  five  years  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  1,208,262 ; 
of  these  412,224  were  in  Ulster,  307,562  in  Munster,  289,850  in  Leinster,  and  204,626 
in  Connaught.  If  we  assume  that  the  relative  proportion  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  in  the  several  provinces  is  still  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1861,  we  may  from 
the  following  table  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  all  children  imder  fifteen  in 
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workhouses ;  the  proportion  of  those  of  school-age — between  five  and  fifteen  years —   attkndaxce 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  all  children  between  five  and  fifteen  in  each  province : —      **'  CHiLi>nEif. 


Total  Number  of 

Proportion  to  each  ^^ 

Children  under  15 
years  of  nge  in 

Proportion  in  each 
Province. 

Nomber  between 
6  and  15. 

Proportion  in  each 
ProTlnoe. 

Province  of  total     '*«*""»*- 
Children  between 

WorkhooBes. 

5  and  15  jean 
in  1861. 

Ulster,      . 

5,296 

24-068 

3,189 

20-363 

34-117 

Mmister,  . 

7,995 

36-334 

5,010 

35-835 

24-958 

Leinster,  . 

5,928 

26-940 

3,947 

28-231 

23-989 

Connaiight} 

2,785 

12-656 

1,835 

13124 

16-935 

Total, 


22,004 


13,981 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  especially  in  the  former,  the 
proportion  of  children  of  school-age  between  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  workhouses,  is 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  the  children  between  the  same  ages  in  the  whole  population 
of  those  provinces. 

The  proportion  of  infants  under  two  years  in  the  Irish  workhouses  is  as  follows : — 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Per-centage  of 

Total  Number  of 

Children  under  15 

years  of  age  who 

are  under  3  years 

of  age. 

.  21-789 

.  19-499 

.  17113 

.  14-505 


It  may  be  inferred  from  this  table  that  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  children 
are  bom  in  the  workhouses  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  this 
respect  Connaught  stands  lowest. 

Religious  Denominations  of  the  Children  under  ff  teen  years  of  age. — The  following  xheir  Rdigiow 
table  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  penomina- 
the  workhouses    of  each   Province   and   of    all   Ireland   on  the  25th    March,   1868,  ^^^^ 
belonging  to  each  Keligious  Denomination : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  the  Children  of  each  Sex,  under  15  years  of  age,  in  Irish  Workhouses, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1868,  belonging  to  each  Keligious  Denomination. 


Pkoyiwces. 

Roman  Catholic. 

EtUbliihed  CluiTeh. 

PresbTterian. 

other 
Denominations. 

Total  of  each  sex. 

Total  of 
both 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

ICale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

Female. 

sexes. 

Ulster,      . 

Per-ccntege,    . 

Munster,  . 

Per-centage,    . 

Leinster,  . 

Per-centage,    . 

Connaught, 

Per-centage,    . 

1,394 

4,025 
2,792 
1,376 

1,336 
3,841 
2,874 
1,348 

2,730 

51-548 

7,866 
98-386 

5,666 
95580 

2,724 
97-810 

880 
60 

136 
34 

769 
68 

126 
26 

1,649 
31-136 

128 
I -60 1 

262 
4-419 

60 
2-154 

494 

423 
1 

1 

917 
17314 

1 
0*OI2 

1 
0-035 

- 

- 

2,768 
4,085 
2,928 
1,410 

2,528 

3,910 
3,000 
1,375 

5,296 
7,995 
5,928 
2,785 

Total, 
Per-centage,  . 

9,587 
43569 

9,399 
42715 

18,986 
86-284 

1,110 
5  "044 

989 
4-494 

2,099 
9-539 

494 
2-245 

425 
1-931 

919 
4176 

— 

— 

— 

11,191 

10,813 

22,004 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  children  in  workhouses  of  Ulster, 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  Roman  Catholics  is  very  Uttle  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  whole  population  in  1861 ;  the  proportion  of  children 
of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considerably  above,  and  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterians considerably  below,  the  relative  proportions  of  those  denominations  in  the  total 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861.     The  following  table  shows  this  clearly : — 


Boman  Catholics, 
Established  Church, 
Presbyterians, 


Per-centage  of 

Population 
of  Ulster  in  1861. 

50-496 
20-442 
26-320 


Per-centage  of  Children 

under  16  jears  of  age 

in  Workhouses  In 

Ulster  on  the  26th  March, 

1868. 

51-548 
31-136 
17-314 
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The  proportion  of  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  workhouses  of 
Ulster  IS  anomalous.  The  circumstances  of  the  Ulster-  Protestants  of  that  denomination 
are  wholly  incompatible  with  so  large  a  number  of  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  being  in  receipt  of  workhouse  relief.  The  anomaly  is  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  the  children  born  in  the  workhouses,  deserted  children,  &c.,  being  restored 
as  belonging  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  Children  of  Presbyterians,  and  other  Protest- 
ant denominations,  appear  also  to  be  sometimes  so  registered,  judging  by  the  low 
proportion  of  children  registered  as  Presbyterians,  in  proportion  to  their  number  in  the 
total  population.  In  the  other  provinces  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
exceeds,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
whole  population. 

Number' on  Numbev  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  W^orkhouse  Schools. — The  following  table  shows  the 

School  Rolls,     number  and  per-centage  of  the  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  rolls  of  the 
workhouse  schools  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  under  15  years  in  Irish  Workhouses  on  the  25th  March,  1868,  who 

were  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Workhouse  Schools. 


Ages, 


Provinces. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total  on  Bolls. 

Total 

in 

Workhouses. 

Per-centage  of 

Total  in 

Workhouse 

on  Rolls  of 

Schools. 

Ulster,      . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

1,829 
2,807 
2,169 
1,014 

1,615 
2,703 
2,267 
1,004 

3,444 

5,510 
4,436 
2,018 

5,296 
7,995 
5,928 
2,785 

65-030 
68918 
74-331 
72460 

Total,    . 

7,819 

7,589 

15,408 

22,004 

70-023 

The  difference  between  the  proportion  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  in  each 
province  is  chiefly  due  to  the  relatively  greater  proportion  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age  in  Ulster  and  Munster.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  Connaught  the  proportion 
on  rolls  is  relatively  less  than  in  Leinster. 

Ages  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  WorJchouse  Schools. — The  following  table  shows  the 
children  on  the  rolls  classified  according  to  ages  : — 

TABLfe  showing  the  TOTAt  Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls  for  the  Year,  classified  according  to  Ages. 


PBOVmCES. 

Under 
5  years 
of  age. 

5t0G 
years. 

6to7 
years. 

7to8 
years. 

8t09 
yeara 

9  to  10 
jean. 

10  to  11 
yem. 

11  to  13 
jean. 

13  to  18 
yean. 

13  to  14 
years. 

14  to  15 
years. 

Total  on 
Bolls  f(v 
the  year. 

Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, . 

790 

1,382 
977 
349 

581 
851 
617 

288 

584 
927 
577 
343 

671 
808 
680 
352 

598 
887 
731 
335 

707 

1,086 

765 

348 

549 
889 
731 
316 

413 

678 
698 
180 

335 

574 
628 
200 

191 
318 
395 
108 

150 
309 

325 
106 

5,569 

8,709 
6,924 
2,925 

Total,      .         . 

3,498 

2,337 

2,431 

2,511 

2,551 

2,906 

2,485 

1,869 

1,637 

1,012 

890 

24,127 

Per-centage, 

14-498 

9-686 

10-075 

io'407 

io'S73 

12-044 

10*299 

7746 

6784 

4-194 

3-688 

— 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  24*184  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the  worldioiise  schools  are  infants  under  six  years  of  age  ;  and  that  only 
14*666  per  cent,  exceed  twelve  years  of  age. 
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Religious  J)enominations  of  Children  on  Rolls. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  attendax(;k 
and  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools  belonging  to  each   ^^\^^^^^' 
religious  denomination  : — r 


Pool*  Laio 
Returns. 


Tabl£  showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  the  Total  Children  on  the  Rolls  in  the  year,  belonging  to  each  and  religious 

Religious  Denomination.  denomination. 


PHOVINCaSS. 

Roman 

CathoUc. 

Established 
Church. 

Presbyterian. 

other 
Denominations. 

Total  on 
Rolls. 

Ulster,     . 

Peivcentage, 

Mimster, . 

Per-centage, 
Leinster,  . 

Per-centage,      . 
Connaught, 

Per-centage,     . 

2,953 

53-025 

8,594 
98-680 

6,067 
96-288 

2,860 
97777 

1,703 

30-580 

115 

1-324 
257 

37ii 

64 

2-188 

913 
16-394 

1 
0-034 

— 

5,569 

8,709 
6,924 
2,925 

Total, 

21,074 

2,139 

914 

— 

24,127 

Per-eentage, 

87-344 

8-865 

3-788 

— 

— 

This  table  gives  the   same  general  results  as  the  previous  one,  representing  the 
corresponding  classification  of  all  workhouse  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

WorJchoiise  Schools. — There  are  163  Poor  Law  Unions  in  Ireland.  Schools  are  held  workhouse 
in  the  workhouses  of  each  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  of  Gortin  in  Tyrone,  ^^^^ 
which  appears  to  have  no  separate  workhouse  school,  being  for  school  purposes  combined 
with  the  Union  of  Omagh.  The  total  number  of  school  departments  is  281,  of  which 
100  are  for  boys,  102  for  girls,  15  for  infants,  and  64  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
schools  of  145  unions  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board ;  the  schools  of  seventeen 
unions  are  not.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  each  province  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  School  Departments,  and  whether  the  Schools  are  connected  with 

the  Board  of  Education  or  not. 


Number  of  Unions,  tha 

Number  of  School  Departments. 

Schools  of  which  are 
connected  or  not  with 

Protisces. 

Nation^  Boud. 

Boy's 
Schools. 

Girl^s 
Schools. 

Infant 
Schools. 

Mixed 
Schools. 

TotaL 

Yes. 

No. 

Ulster, 

27 

27 

3 

16 

73 

32 

11* 

Munster,     . 

25 

•       25 

7 

25 

82 

49 

1 

Leinster, 

34 

36 

5 

8 

83 

35 

5 

Connaught, 

14 

14 

- 

15 

43 

29 

- 

Total, 

100 

102 

15 

64 

281 

145 

17' 

*  One  union  has  no  school.    Total  number  of  unions,  163. 


Attendance  at  Workhouse  Schools. — The  total  number  on  ike  rolls  of  all  workhouse  Average 
schools  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1868,  was  24,127 ;  the  number  on  the  *^t««»dancc. 
rolls  on  the  25th  of  March  was  15,361  ;  the  average  daily  nimiber  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year  was  14,101  ;  and  tihe  average  daily  attendance,  11,353.  The  average 
number  on  the  rolls  amounts  to  63*667  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  to 
47*055  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  year.  The  difference  between 
the  total  on  rolls  and  the  average  on  rolls,  shows  the  extent  of  the  fluctuation  in  the 
workhouse  school  population.  The  following  table  contains  the  corresponding  attendances 
for  each  province  : — 
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Table  showing  the  Total  Number  on  the  Rolls  in  the  year,  the  Number  on  the  25ih  March,  1868,  the 
Average  Daily  Number  on  Rolls,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance. 


Provinces. 

Total  No.  of 

Pupils  on  Rolls 

in  the  year. 

No.  on  the 

Rolls  on  the 

25th  March, 

1868. 

Average  daily 
number  on  the 

Rolls  during 
the  year  ended 

36th  March, 
1868. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Ulster, 
Munster,      . 
Leinster,      .         . 
Oonnaught, 

5,569 

8,709 
6,924 
2,925 

3,444 
5,463 
4,436 
2,018 

3,004 

5,037 
4,214 
1,846 

2,320 
3,923 
3,619 
1,491 

Total,        . 

24,127 

15,361 

14,101 

11,353 

Literary 
Proficiency 


Classification  of  Children  according  to  Lesson  Books. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  workhouse  schools  of  each  province  classified 
according  to  lesson  books  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  in  each  Class  or  Lesson  Book. 


ClaidJloaU(m  u  to  Lemn  Boob  or  Chui. 

71ntBo<dc 

SesondBook. 

Third  Book. 

Fourth  and 
Fifth  Book*. 

Ulster, 
Miinster,     . 
Leinster,      . 
Connaaght, 

3,706 
6,495 
3,985 
1,780 

1,164 

2,101 

1,782 

770 

664 

896 
879 
297 

145 

217 

278 
78 

Total, 

14,966 

5,817 

2,626 

718 

If  we   calculate  the  per-centage  of  children  in  each  class   or  lesson  book  in  each 
province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  we  get  the  following  table  : — 


Per-centage  of  total  Children  on  Bolli  In 


First  Book. 

Second  Book. 

Third  Book. 

Foortli  and  Fifth  Books. 

Ulster, 

66-546 

20-901 

9-947 

2-604 

Munster, 

63095 

24-124 

10-288 

2-491 

Leinster, 

57-553 

25-736 

12-694 

4-015 

Connanght,  . 

60-854 

26-324 

10-153 

2-666 

Total, 


62030 


24110 


10-884 


2-976 


In  the  following  table  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  proportion  of  children  in 
each  class  or  lesson  book  in  all  National  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of  1867  : — 


FlntBook. 

SeoondBook. 

Third  Book. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Boob. 

Workhouse  children,         .        62030 

24110 

10-884 

2-976 

All  National  school  children,     45-3 

31-5 

16-4 

6-8 

not  satis- 
factory. 


These  results  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  workhouse  schools.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  24-184  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  children  on  the  rolls 
of  the  workhouse  schools  are  infants  under  six,  while  the  proportion  of  infants  of 
corresponding  age  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  National  schools  is  far  less.  Even  allowing  for 
the  larger  number  of  infants  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools,  the  proficiency  of 
workhouse  children  is  verv  low.  While  admitting  that  workhouse  children  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  inferior  in  capacity  and  energy  to  those  of  ordinary  rural  National  schools, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  great  room  for  improvement  in  workhouse  schools,  even  when 
judged  by  the  present  low  standard  of  proficiency  in  ordinary  National  schools. 
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Number  of  Blind,  Deaf  andDurrib,  Idiots,  dkc,  in  Iiish  Worhhouses. — The  following   ^^^^ 
table  gives  the  number  of  blind^  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  &c.,  in  the  workhouses  of  each  CHiij>Bmf. 
province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  classified  according  to  sex  and  religious  denomination  : —      PodiTLow 

Retm%8, 
Table  showing  the   Number  of  Children  in  Irish  Workhouses,  who  are  Blind  of  one  or  both  Eyea,  Deaf  Blind,  etc. 
or  Dumb,  Idiotic,  Epileptic,  or  otherwise  physically  afflicted. 


BIM 

DMf  ud  Dumb. 

Idiotio,  Epilopti.,  or  olhtrwiw 

Ofomeys. 

Ofbothejo: 

Male. 

Fomale. 

Ukle. 

Feoule. 

lUla. 

FmuI*. 

lUl.. 

PenuUe. 

&0. 

K.C. 

Ptm. 

B.C. 

RC. 

f~ 

B.C. 

S.C. 

PrM. 

R.C. 

B.a 

Pras. 

B*G. 

B.C. 

Pres. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

- 

OUmo. 

B.a 

8.0. 

Pn» 

ft.C. 

B.a 

OtiMn. 

Ulster, 
Munster, 
Ijeinster, 
Oonnaught, . 

1 

7 
13 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 
16 

1 

1 

1 

6 
15 

15 

4 

2 

4 
36 
12 

7 

2 

1 

2 

10 

40 

45 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

32 

27 
6 

2 
1 

4 

1 

11 
29 
29 
11 

13 

2 
4 

6 

6 
12 

22 
13 

8 
2 
3 

1 
1 

Total,   . 

23 

3 

3 

24 

1 

1 

35 

4 

' 

59 

3 

2 

102 

6 

3 

70 

3 

4 

1     80 

19 

6 

53 

13 

.2 

There  are,  according  to  this  table,  the  following  number  of  children : — 

Blind  of  one  eye, 55 

Blind  of  both  eyes, 105 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 189 

Idiotic,  Epileptic,  &c.,         .         .         .         .  173 

From  the  limited  number  of  either  of  these  classes  of  afflicted  children  no  provision 
for  their  special  education  could  be  made  in  the  workhouses.  The  Guardians  in  many- 
cases  send  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  the  special  institutions  established 
by  the  charity  of  both  Roman  CathoHcs  and  Protestants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  do  not  send  them  in  all  cases.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  blind  and 
of  deaf  and  dumb  belonging  to  the  workhouses  in  each  province,  the  number  of  each 
class  of  children  sent  to  special  institutions,  and  the  total  cost  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate 
for  the  children  so  sent : — 


Blind. 

A 

Deaf  Ain>  Dumb. 

A 

Total 
beU>ngliig 

to 
Workhouse. 

Kamber 

sent  to 

special 

Institutions. 

Cost  of  those  sent 

to  special 

Institutions. 

Total 

Number 

belonging  to 

Workhouse. 

Number 

sent  to 

special 

Instittttionfl. 

■         ■"             -     \ 

C«st  of  those  sent 

to  special 

Institutions. 

Ulster,     . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Oonnaught, 

19 
52 
27 

7 

10 

44 

25 

5 

£      8,     d. 
103      0      0 

493  15     0 

263  17     0 

55     0     0 

29                 23 

74             69 
73     1         62 

13     1         13 

£       8,      d. 

218     0     0 
882     0     0- 
778  18     5 
156     0     0 

Total,    . 

105 

84 

915    0     0 

189 

167 

2,034  18  10 

ladustrial 
Instmc- 
tion 
limited. 


Industrial  Instruction. — In  the  case  of  males  Industrial  Instruction  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  agriculture,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking.  The  girls  are  taught 
chiefly  sowing  and  knitting,  or  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  or  m  household  occupations. 
The  total  number  of  children  receiving  Industrial  Instruction  in  March  1868,  was 
7,404,  of  whom  3,199  were  boys,  and  4,205  girls.  As  there  were  only  49  special 
teachers  in  the  163  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  Industrial  Instruction  given  in  the  majority 
of  workhouses  must  be  of  little  value.  Of  44  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Ulster,  6  only 
employed  13  special  Industrial  Instructors  in  March  1868  ;  of  the  50  Poor  Law  Unions 
of  Munster,  6.  Unions  employed  15  Instructors ;  of  the  40  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Leinster, 
10  Unions  employed  21  Instructors.  No  special  Industrial  Instructors  were  employed 
in  the  29  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Oonnaught.  So  that  in  all  Ireland  there  are  22  Poor 
.  Law  Unions  in  which  the  Guardians  pay  for  the  special  Industrial  Instruction  of  the  work- 
house children,  and  141  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  no  special  provision  for  their  Indus- 
trial training  exists. 

Workhouse  School  Teachers.-^The  information  respecting  Workhouse  School  Teachers  Teachers^ 
contained  in  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Oommissioners  cannot  be  conveniently  sum- 
marized. .... 

I.  2  0 
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CHAPTER  L— PROFICIENCY  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Pboficikx(t.  We  now  have  to  consider  what  is  the  amount  of  really  useful  instruction  given  to  the 
children  who  are  in  the  Irish  elementary  schools. 

The  "  literary  proficiency  "  of  children  is  given  by  the  National  Board  for  the  schools 
under  their  controL  The  figures  representmg  this  proficiency  in  the  Annual  Reportg 
are  based  upon  Returns  not  made  by  the  Board's  Inspectors,  but  by  local  managers, 
and  are  not  therefore  likely  to  exhibit  a  low  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schook 
For  the  last  quarter  of  1867  it  stands  thus/  of  all  the  children  on  the  RoUs  (685,009)  :— 


National 
Schools. 


Report  for  vear 
1S67,  and  Re- 
turn of  Na- 
tional Board. 


Return  of  Poor 
I^w  Commis- 


45*3  percent,  were  in  First  Book,  or  43*9  on  Ist  January,  1868. 

31-5  „  Second  Book,  „    323  „ 

16-4  „  Third  Book,  „    16*9  „ 

6*8  „  Fourth  and  higher  Books,  „      6-9  „ 

Of  24,127  children  on  the  Rolls  in  union  workhouses,  for  the  year  ending  March  25, 
1868,  there  were* 


National  Board 
Returns. 


14,966  in  B  I. 
5,817  „   B  II. 
2,626  „   B  m. 
718  „    B  IV.  and  higher,. 


©r  62030  per  cent. 
„  24110         „ 
10-884        „ 
2-976 


We  may  present  the  general  result  for  National  schools  in  another  form 
year  1867,  out  of  317,807  children  at  school  (average  attendance),' 

139,726  were  inBI.     >       n^  o  x-t>it       jtt4 

102  976  B  II     \^^  P^^  ^      ^^  Books  L  and  IL* 


during  the 


•  Report  of  National  Board  for  1867,  pp.  20,  21 ;  and  Retnms  from  Xational  Board  (p.  374),  sec.  XIII.  par.  9. 

•  Poor  Law  Returns  in  Miscellaneous  rapers,  vol.  viiL 

•  National  Board  Returns  (p.  375),  sec.  AlII.  par.  10. 

•  From  the  Tables  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  years  1867-8,  1866-9,  the  followiug 
facts  are  taken. 

In  the  year  ending  Aug,  31,  1867>  there  were  in  England  and  Wal«s  7,022  schoob,  including  12,003  separate  depart- 
ments for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  receiving  aid ;  and  515  more,  including  619  departments,  inspected  only,  without  annual 
grants.    There  were  present  at  examination  and  inspection,  1 ,158,256  children  in  day  schools ;  45,827  in  evening  schools. 

The  average  attendance  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  972.205,  including  1 65,069  infants. 

In  the  year  endb^  Aug.  31,  1868,  there  were  7,406  schools,  mcluding  12,798  separate  departments,  receiving  aid;  and 
587  schools,  including  644  departments,  inspected  only,  without  receiving  annual  grants.  There  were  present  at  exami- 
nation and  inspection,  1,262,438  children  in  day  school,  and  58,421  in  evening  schools. 

The  average  attendance  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  1,049,762,  including  179,453  infants. 


No.  presented  for  j>aynient  without  examfaiation  (ander  six  years),  and  attainments 
below  Standard  1.  was,  ....... 

No.  presented,  in  day  schools  and  evening  schools,  for  examination  in  Standard  I. 

ni. 

It  »1  M  ■  '^  • 

9)  »»  »  ^* 

n  »»  »»  *■*• 

The  per-centages  of  children  in  day  schools  who  passed  in  all  three  subjects — 
reading,  writiDg,  and  arithmetic,  in  each  Standard  was,         •  .  I. 

i>  j»  ?>  *^* 

n  »>  -»i  111* 

i>  II  »»  '*• 

«  «  M  ^* 

1*  »»  1>  'l' 


Year  endinf  A«g. 
31,  1867. 
178,010 
194,367 
159,349 


87,291 
45,060 
23,888 

72-2 

67-22 

64-96 

53-68 

59-28 

6212 


Year  endiag  Aag. 
31,1868. 

198,340 

212,663 

176,207 

131,391 

92,049 

53,092 

27,098 


Average, 

In  ScoTLAUD,  in  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1867,  there  were  under  inspection  and  examination  1,763 
1,969  separate  departments,  containing  176,400  children  in  average  attendance. 
.  In  the  subsequent  year  there  were  1,901  schools,  containing  2,130  separate  departments,  containing 
average  attendance. 

These  were  examined  on  the  same  plan  as  in  England,  with  the  following  results : — 

Y« 

No.  presented  for  payment  without  examination  {le»  below  Standard  I.), « 
,,  examination  in  Standard  I. 

m. 

"                                      "                          V 
VI 
The  per-oentage  of  children  in  day  schools  who  passed  in  all  three  sub- 
jects— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  each  Standard  was,  .  •          I. 
?i                                            »»  »i                            *!• 
,1                                            }>  »i                          in. 
»                                            »>  »>                           f^* 
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nination  1,763 

schools,  containing 

[Its,  containing  191,860  children  in 

ending  Aqg. 

YeareadiogAng. 

31,  IS67. 

31,1868. 

13,176 

14,984 

26,945 

30,198 

23,743 

26,018 

21,273 

21,634 

14,349 

15,764 

8,298 

9,704 

5^017 

6,517 

7712 

80-9 

7a2l 

82-81 

74-58 

77-37 

66-79 

67-29 

73-92 

74-85 

80-81 

77-21 

Average, 
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Of  the  number  struck  off  the  EoUsinthat  year  for  non-attendance  (352,650)/  pBOFfciKwor. 

161,887  05:  46  per  cent,  were  in  B  I. 
103,015   „    29  „  B  11. 

75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  struck  off  were  below  B  III. 

The  foUowmg  evidence  shows  that  the  fact  of  the  small  number  of  children  who  reach  Smioi  pro. 
the  upper  classes  is  well  known  and  deplored.  Sfld?eli^4ho 

Mr.  Keenan  says  : —  get  a  useful 

edncatkHi. 
*^  1807.  Mr.  Stokes. — ^What  proportion  of  children  attending  the  National  schools  reach  the  higher  classes  1 —  Evidence. 
Mr.  Keenaii, — 7*1  per  cent." 

Mr.  Shendan  makes  a  higher  estimate,  including  B.  III.  in  the  higher  classes: — 

"  4896.  Master  Brooke. — ^You  stated  that  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
National  schools  reach  the  higher  classes — that  means  of  the  Third  Book  and  upwards  1 — ^Mr.  Sheridcm. — ^Yes. 

"  4897.  You  say  *  I  regard  the  instruction  received  by  the  pupils  while  in  the  lower  classes  as  of  very  little 
value  in  itself;  as  scarcely  of  any  value,  indeed,  except  as  a  preparation  for  the  instruction  which  is  imparted 
in  the  higher  dasses,  and  which  aJone,  in  my  humble  judgment,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  permanent   .  ^ 

impressions  ;  when,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  finally  withdrawn  from  school  before  he  reaches  the  higher  classes 
the  information  he  carries  away  with  him  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that  it  is  more  than  probable  it 
will  have  entirely  disappeared  before  he  arrives  at  manhood.'  If  a  child  has  read  only  the  First  and  Second 
Book,  including  the  Sequel,  do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  the  reports,  that  if  he  goes  no 
further  than  that,  but  leaves  the  school  after  reaching  that  point,  that  the  instruction  he  has  so  acquired 
will  prove  nearly  useless? — I  do.  I  think  if  he  gives  up  schooling  before  he  gets  into  the  third  class  he  will 
in  a  few  years  lose  the  power  of  reading,  and  he  y^\  certainly  lose  the  power  of  writing.  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  that  kind.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  girls  who  couM  write  small-hand  when  at  school,  but 
could  not  write  their  names  when  twenty  years  of  age. 

**  4898.  From  having  no  opportunity  of  exercising  whatthey  had  acquired  ? — Yes,  they  did  not  exercise  it,  ' 

and  so  forgot  it  altogether. 

''  4899.  It  is  said  that  the  average  duration  of  the  pupils'  attendance  at  school  is  only  two  or  three  years? — 
That  is  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  Inspectors ;  but  I  may  observe  that  our  system  of  school  accounts  does 
not  enable  us  to  form  a  very  reliable  conclusion  upon  that  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst 
Inspectors,  and  I  have  found  it  stated  over  and  over  again  in  their  reports.  It  was  for  a  long  time  my  own 
opinion,  too,  that  on  an  average  the  children  of  the  poor  remain  only  about  two  years  at  school ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  they  remain  longer  at  school. 

"  4900.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  more  of  them  reach  the  third  class  T — ^That  is  a  question  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  vaiy  my  answer  to  at  all.  I  think  they  do  not,  but  they  are  improving  from  year  to  year  in 
i-egaixi  to  numbers.  For  instance,  I  should  say  that  last  year  the  proi)ortion  of  pupils  was  about  twenty-four 
per  cent,  in  the  higher  classes,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only  eighteen  per  cent 

"  4901.  You  speak  in  your  report  of  the  promotions  from  class  to  class,  and  you  give  tables  of  the  promotions 
in  the  twelve  months,  showing  that  it  takes  one  year'  and  eight  months  on  an  average  for  a  child  to  advance 
from  one  class  to  another ;  has  that  result  been  altered  since  1 — ^That  conclusion  was  based  on  the  schools  I 
inspected  myself. 

"  4902.  Of  course  you  were  only  speaking  of  your  own  district  T — My  own  district  solely. 

"  4903  Has  that  i-esult  been  alter^  since  1 — I  think  it  may  have  been  altered  slightly  for  the  better ;  but  the 
time  a  chUd  takes  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  too  long ;  and  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  system  of  payment  by  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  that  it  would  correct  that." 

As  a  class,  the  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  show  no  superiority  cowvent 
in  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  over  other  National  schools;  they  have  received  ^^^^ 
high  commendation  for  superior  buildings,  cleanliness,  singing,  needlework,  and  for 
the  quality  of  reading  of  their  higher  classes ;  the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers 
fully  explains  this. 

Of  48,812  childi'en  on  Rolls  of  National  Convent  schools  on  1st  January,  1868,  there 
are  returned* 

24,478  in  B  I.  or  50  per  cent. 

12,742   „  B  II.  „    28 

7,619    „  B  III.  „    15         „ 

3,973    „  B  IV.  and  higher  Books,  „      8         „ 

Unlike  ordinary  National  schools,  convent  schools  lisually  comprise  infants'  depart- 
ments, which  by  increasing  the  number  of  very  young  chil(iren  raise  the  proportion  in 
the  lowest  books. 

Mr.  Keeiian   (1569-1570)   and   Mr.    OCarroll   (4266-4271)  consider  that  the  pro-  Eridence. 
ficiencyis  "greater"  in  the  convent  schools,  and  Mr.  5^mc?an(4801-4803)  that  convent 
schools  are  fully  as  efficient.     Analysis  of  the  quaUties  in  which  the  convent  schools  excel 
tends  to  estabUsh,  with  respect  to  them,  that  the  proficiency  of  children  is  far  below  what 
is  to  be  desired  : — 

"  1 6255.  Professor  SvMiva/n. — ^To  come  back  again  to  this  question  of  the  convent  schools.  On  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  infeiiority  of  convent  schools  based  1 — Mr.  Wilson. — My  opinion,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  based  on 
the  experience  I  have  had  myself,  and  on  what  I  have  heard  from  other  Inspectors.  In  matters  of  reading, 
writing,  and  cleanliness  convent  schools  are  superior  to  all  other  schools.  The  ladies  themselves  read  with  a 
better  accent ;  the  children  imitate  them  ;  the  ladies  write  better  than  ordinary  teachers,  and  they  teach  writing 
better ;  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ;  and  in  some  convents  needlework  is  attended  to.     But  I  think, 

>  National  Board  Returns  (p.  376),  sec.  XIII.  par.  11.  « Ibid,  (pages  436-447),  sec.  XIV.  par.  5. 
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if  you  take  6irt  lihoe^  laaiKdM8)  ibat  ike  ixmv^tit  Bcbo^io^  ^n^i  ^eqiitil  ^or63pmr^  N^^aa^ '^^l^o^M^iottier 
— —         branohes. 

Eyidence.  "16256.  What  would  you  call  the  other  branches  1 — ^There  ifl  grammar,  there  is  geography,  arithmetic, 

and  a  number  of  other  things  that  are  taught  at  school. 

"  16257.  Rev.  Mr.  Coune, — Did  you  consider  the  convent  schools  inferior  in  mthmetic  to  ordinary  National 
schools  1 — 'I  think  so. 

"  16258.  Professor  SvUivan. — ^Is  that  your  experience  of  the  three  you  inspected,  and  of  others  which  you 
never  inspected  ? — I  give  my  opinion  from  the  experience  I  have. 

<<  16259.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotme. — I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  con^v^mt  scboolck  Hiere  is 
no  rule  that  convent  schools  are  worse.  Some  are  better  and  some  are  worse  than  others  1 — Some  are  better  and 
some  are  worse. 

"  16260.  There  are  grades  in  those  schools  as  well  as  in  other  schools? — There  are  very  excellent  oof&veni 
schools  in  Ireland. 

*^  16261.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  writing  and  geography  are  worse  in  convent  schools  than, 
in  otiier  schools? — ^I  said  ih&b  writing  was  better.     I  meazi  aritiimeti€,  grammar,  and  geography. 

'*  16262.  Do  you  consider,  generally  speaking,  i^iey  are  worse  in  convent- schoob? — ^My  impressioa  ia,  fyom, 
what  I  saw  and  what  I  heard,  that  they  were  not  as  Veil  tao^ii.'' 

Judge  Longfield  considers  them  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland  (24214):— 

^^ChaifiMm.^^'W]rj  was  it  considered  that  the  male  monastic  schools  were  of  a  mere  denominational  ohaaracter 

than  the  female  convent  schools  1 — Judge  LongfiM, — ^Weli,  I  believe  it  wafr  «i«^y  a  balanee'^  ^onveiiienee. 

^  7%^  fmULle  eon'&erU  8cho0li  were  among  the  best  schools  m  Irelandy  and  it  was  a  destrootive  thkig  the  striking 

off  of  any  of  tiiem,  whereas  the  monastic  schools  were,'  and  always  will  be,  rather  rare^  and  it  waa  considered. 

that  it  might  be  safely  done.     It  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Boesd  to  exclude  them." 

Mr.  Sheehy  (26570-26573),  and  Mr.  O^BTara  (26864-26866),  both  speak  well  of  th^ 
convent  schools. 
Aflrisunt  Of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Coward  reports  both  favourably  and  unfiBivourably 

Comn^oners'  ^f  convent  schools  in  articles  (E.  39-64).     He  speaks  unfavourably  of  their  proficiency  in. 
*^  -writing  (286,  287) ;   and  of  the  arithmetic  in  National   convent  schools  (291-297^, 

(303) ;  singing  and  needlework  are  commended,  and  industrial  work  generally  (340,  341;.' 
Cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order  are  commended  in  (348) — while  copying  at  examination, 
is  noticed  (t6.)     Average  attendance  in  these  schools  is  said  to  be  very  low  (153).     Fifth 
class  consists  of  monitors  who  are  paid  for  twice  (167).     The  Kinsale  convent  school  ia 
excellent  (59-63).     The  convent  infant  schools  are  superior  (102). 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  434-516)  reports  unfavourably  of  the   four  convent  schools  iu 
his  district,  giving  full  particulars  of  each  of  them. 
In  (509)  he  sums  up  his  results  in  these  words  : — 

"  509.  These  figures  establish  to  my  miud  the  following  conclusions  : — 

'^  1.  That  the  best  classes  in  the  best  convent  schools  fall  short  of  the  standard  attained  in  the  best 

ordinary  National  schools  for  girls. 
'<  2.  That  on  the  average  the  convent  schools  isX\  even  below  the  average  standard  attwied  by  ordinary 
National  schools  for  girls. 
^  '^  3.  That  the  most  noticeable  failing  in  the  highest  classes  at  convent  schools  lies  in  their  arithmetior ' 

Mr.  Laurie  speaks  highly  of  the  convent  schools.  He  says  they  gave  him  the  utoost 
satisfaction,  and  are  free  from  certain  blemishes  of  ordinary  National  schools  (H.  129). 

Mr.  Renouf  (I.  32)  says  that  they  show  no  superiority  to  other  schools  in  reading  and 
writing;  in  arithmetic  the  uninspected  or  non-National  convent  schools  are  '^much 
inferior." 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  78)  found  reading,  writing,  sewing,  and  geography  as  good  as  in  other 
National  schools  ;  but  ''  in  arithmetic  I  should  say  they  are  inferior."  The  only  good 
specimens  of  music  and  sewing  were  in  convent  schools  (75). 

Mr.  Balmer's  account  of  convent  schools  is  generally  favourable  :  see  (M.  122,  et  seq,), 
(203-285),  (303,  et  seq.),  and  tables  of  examination  of  nine  convent  schools  and  fifty- 
seven  National  schools  (378-382). 

Mr.  Harvey  reports  generally  in  favourable  terms  (N.  45-59). 

The  proficiency  of  children  in  Church  Education  schools  probably  does  not  much 
differ,  but  is  not  easily  compared. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  states : — 

"  9866.  Master  Brooke. — Can  you  tell  what  per-centage  of  children  remain  for  the  more  intellectual  instructiou 
of  say  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  books'? — Mr.  Irtvin. — ^I  have  not  the  average  for  the  last  year,  but  in  the 
year  1866,  in  four  of  the  schools,  the  classification  reached  the  6th  class ;  23  reached  to  the  5th  dajss ;  34  of  the 
schools  reached  to  the  4th  class,  and  49  schools  reached  to  the  3rd  class. 

"  9857.  Professor  SvUivtm, — In  those  schools  which  you  state  only  reached  the  3rd  or  the  4th  classes,  are 
we  to  assume  that  they  did  not  reach  beyond  that  ? — Yes.     They  did  not  reach  beyond  that. 

"  9858.  In  other  words,  that  in  some  cases  the  third  was  the  highest  class  in  some  of  the  schools  ? — Yes,  in  49 
schools.  *  . 

"  9859.  Master  Brooke, — How  many  in  the  4tb  cla^s  ? — ^There  were  34  schools ;  in  the  5th  class  there  were  23> 
and  in  the  6th  class  there  were  4  schools. 

Hh&se  was  no  school  in  Idie  diocese  which  had  not  a  third  ?— Nine^tentha  of  the  Bchools  had  a  3]?d  dass. 
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''d661.  Bappea]:slAi6reicr6onl7^110n$hooiBt--Inthey«arb^^  rufy^imaitf, 
Th^.infipectioii  varieii  frequently.     Sometimes  a  B<ihool  is  closed,  or  there  is  no  teacher;  so  that  sometunes  the  "^ — 

number  of  schools  inspected  is  short  of  the  total  number  on  our  list.  Evidence. 

"  9862.  Wen,  then,  10  of  the  schools  have  no  3rd  class  ?— Yes." 

Forty-niiie  out  of  127  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  had  a  fourth  class  and  higher  ; 
the  remaining  78  schools  therefore  contained  no  scholar  above  the  third  class. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  (7614-7628)  extends  the  information  to  other  dioceses: — 

"  7614.  Professor  Stclliixm.--^'Rave  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  statistical  portion  of  the  return,  so  aa  to 
be  able  to  tell  us  what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  dbildren  on  the  roll  in  the  several  books,  taking  as  a 
standard  this  little  iseries  of  the  Chri^ian  ^owledge  Society  % — Mr.  Wilkinson, — I  have. 

"  7615.  For  what  year  ?— For  1866. 

"  7616.  Perhaps  you  could  state  the  total  number  on  the  roll,  and  then  the  number  in  each  of  the  books  of 
this  series  V^Hie  children  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The  lowest  class  comprises  or  would  correspond  with 
any  book  there  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur. 

"  7617.  >That  is,  ii  would  correspond  to  the  first  part  of  the  First  Reading-book  of  the  educatbnal  series  ?— 
I  should  say  so,  and  if  thei*e  be  any  passages  in  another  part  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  over  it.  The  second  class  must  be  able  to  read  words  of  two  syllables,  and  the  third  class  should 
read  any  one  of  the  books. 

"  7618;  Including  \he  Fourth  t-^Yes,  and  the  reading  to  be  fluent  and  accurate.  After  <^  third  class  the 
intelligence  is  tested.     We  don't  expect  a  very  large  development  of  intelligence  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 

*^  7619.  So  that  we  may  take  your  iMrd  class,  and  all  above  it  as  persona  able  to  read  moderately  1-^To  1^ 
•able  to  read  fluently,  and  without  making  mistakes.  After  the  third  class  we  hold  them  accountable  for 
intelligent  reading. 

"  7620.  What  proportion  of  the  children  on  iiie  roll  belong  to  the  first  division  t — ^I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
infcnmation  with  the  aceuiau^  I  could  wish^  bat  I  can  do  it  in  perhaps  what  would  be  as  8atis£ftctory  a  manner. 
When  I  was  making  up  this  calculation  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  upon  all  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  aU 
the  dioceses.  I  was  unable  to  get  the  reports  of  £.Te  of  the  dioces€«.  The  consequence  is  that  I  am  unable  to 
accoimt  for  the  number  67,327  pupils  in  the  schools  or  the  total  number  in  all  Ireland.  If  you  deduct  the  five 
dioceses,  I  am  able  to  account  for  the  remainder. 

<  **  762 L  Which  are  the  five  dioceses  1 — ^Achonry,  Armagh,  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Killala,  and  Tuom.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  the  remaining  dioceses  would  amount  to  43,543,  being  the  number  returned  by  ^e 
Inspectors  as  having  been  present  on  the  day  on  which  the  inspection  was  made.  In  the  first  class  I  have 
described,  there  were  21,038 ;  in  the  second  class,  10,774  ;  and  in  the  third  class,  7,290.     Those  are  the  three 


'*  7622.  Is  that  return  drawn  up  for  each  of  the  dioceses  separately  ? — No,  it  is  for  the  sum  total ;  but  I 
think  I  can  put  it  in  separately  for  each. 

"  7623.  Wo%Ud  you  be  able  to  put  in  a  return  for  each  of  the  dioceses  separately  T — I  cannot.  I  have 
searched  the  office,  and  cannot  obtain  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  several  dioceses,  nor  any  of  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  dioceses  I  have  mentioned. 

"  7624.  Would  you  state  from  these  numbers  what  is  the  per-centage  in  all  that  you  have  of  the  three 
classes  1 — ^The  first  class,  48-32  ;  second  class,  24*74 ;  and  third  class,  16*74  per  cent. 

"  7626^.  Then,  as  to  the  remaining  classes,  what  would  they  make  altogether  1 — ^About  ten  per  cent,  or  ^ 
little  more. 

"  7626.  What  is  the  total  per-centage  of  those  in  the  Third  Book  and  upwards — ^in  other  words,  of  those  who 
can  read  1 — ^Do  you  include  the  two-syllable  readers  1 

"  7627.  From  thoee  who  are  in  the  Third  Book  1 — 'Above  26  per  cent,  who  are  reading  leasons  oontaining 
three  syllable  and  polysyllable  words. 

"  7628.  That  is  over  one-fourth  T— Yes." 

No  nearer  conclusion  ca^  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  report  generally  that  the  attainments  in  Church  Education 
schools  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  children  in  National  schools. 

Mr.  King  speaks  unfavourably  of  these  schools  in  D.  10,  30-32.  Mr.  Cowards  Assistant 
account  is  generally  unfavourable,  E.  83,  86,  87,  282,  288,  300,  344  >  some,  but  very  ^^^s."'"''"" 
few,  are  efficient,  E.  88  ;  discipline  bad,  351.  On  satisfactory  claasification  and  good 
attendance,  see  E.  141-45  and  E.  148-50.  The  clergy  and  laity  pay  much  attention  to 
them,  E.  149;  all  but  two  teachers  trained,  ''but  do  not  show  much  intelligence  or 
capacity,"  275-6 ;  and  the  Bandon  school  is  excellent,  E.  276,  288.  Mr.  Richmond  says 
teaching  wants  method  and  precision,  F.  190,  191 ;  accommodation  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  schools,  F.  70,  71 ;  daily  attendance  higher  than  in  National  schools, 
F.  85;  though  unsatisfactory,  F.  90.  Mr.  Sidgreaves,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
reports  unfavourably,  G.  125-133.  Mr.  Laurie  says  they  did  not  exhibit  any  marked 
difference  from  National  schools,  but  the  premises  were,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory,  H.  28. 
Mr.  Renouf  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  their  efficiency ;  most  of  them  have  a  low 
average  attendance ;  the  best  attendance  was  at  Clonmel,  I.  37.  Mr.  Cumin  reports 
unfavourably,  K.  97-101.  Mr.  Jacky  in  his  statistical  returns,  gives  a  fairly  satisfectoiy 
account  of  C9iurch,  Wesleyan,  and  Achill  Mission  schools,  L.  10-16;  attendance  is 
better  in  non-National  than  in  National  schools,  L.  31 ;  they  are  of  ''questionable 
utility,"  L.  93-97,  see  also  L*  315.  Mr.  Bakner  sa^js  they  are  less  efficient  than  the 
Government^  schools,  M.  207,  209,  and  328-351 ;  teachers  are  of  various  merits — are 
better  paid  than  National  school  teachers,  M.  406-408.  Mr.  Harvey  says,  some  are 
good,  'some  worthless.     The  school  at  Coolbanaghei*,  which  is  taught  by  a  master 
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PaoFiofflKCT.  trained  in  Marlborough-street,  uses  the  Board's  books,  and  is  inspected  by  the  National 
Schools'  Inspector,  should  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  compared  with  National 
schools ;  smallness  of  numbers  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  these  schools, 
N.  64-70,  135. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  18th  February,  1868,  there  were  present 
19,837  boys,  out  of  25,120  on  the  Rolls.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Christian  Brothers 
use  their  own  series  of  books. — {See  supra,  p.  275.) 

The  proportion  of  boys  in  their  Book  I.,  and  under,  was  .  .     31*7  per  cent. 

„  „  Sequel  and  Book  II.  was  .     29*  „ 

„  „  Books  ni.  and  IV.  was  .     81-2        „ 

„  „  History  (highest)      .         .  .8*1         „ 

This  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  boys  in  the  higher  books  than  in  National  schools, 
which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  children  learn  nothing  beyond  reading 
in  Book  I.,  and  so  they  pass  more  rapidly  to  the  classes  where  they  are  taught  writing 
and  cyphering.  These  schools  are  generally  situated  in  towns,  where  the  number  of 
children  is  larger,  and  the  attendance  more  regular,  than  in  rural  districts. 

The  estimate  formed  of  them  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  found  chiefly 
by  the  references  which  we  subjoin. 

Mr.  King,  very  favourable,  D.  28,  29;  not  better  than  National  schools  in  lower 
classes,  52;  discipline  and  buildings  excellent,  75-82.  Mr.  Coioard  speaks  highly  of 
them,  E.  40 ;  they  want  more  teachers,  E.  51;  high  chai-acter  of  Cork  Christian  schools, 
65-68 ;  some  schools  too  much  crowded,  66 ;  average  attendance  very  good,  148  ; 
reading  good,  283;  arithmetic  no  better  than  in  National  schools,  291,  298,  except  in 
upper  classes,  which  are  soundly  and  extensively  taught  this  subject,  303.  The  schools 
are  patterns  of  good  order,  350.  Mr.  Richmond. — ^The  buildings  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  F.  69,  57;  attendance  very  regular,  79 ;  reading  very  good,  272;  also  wilting, 
277 ;  dictation  quite  on  a  level  with  best  National  schools,  289;  arithmetic  is  commended 
in  294  and  309.  In  grammar  they  are  below  the  best  National  schools,  312.  Mr. 
Sidgreaves  report  is  favourable,  G.  140-142.  Mr.  Lciurie  speaks  highly  of  all  the 
material  appliances  for  education  and  good  disciphne,  H.  29.  Mr.  Renouf  allows  the 
excellent  moral  influence  of  the  schools,  but  says  that,  except  in  the  highest  class,  there 
were  defects  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  I.  33-35.  Mr.  Cumin  and  Mr.  Jack  do  not 
appear  to  have  visited  any  Christian  schools.  Mr.  Balmer  gives  a  detailed  account, 
which  is  on  the  whole  very  favourable,  M.  316-327.  The  general  result  of  examination 
compared  with  National  schools  is  given,  M.  220  ;  also  in  different  subjects,  230,  234, 
243,  252,  257,  277,  278,  284 ;  the  pupils  are  too  numerous  for  the  teachers,  320  ;  junior 
classes  comparatively  inferior  to  those  in  National  schools,  321  ;  higher  classes  rather 
for  secondary  than  primary  education,  321,  323.  Mr.  Harvey  s  summary  of  his 
conclusions  as  to  Christian  Brothers'  schools  (N.  92)  is  given  fiirther  on,  p.  7. 

No  account  is  given  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  nor  by  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Registrar,  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  who  frequent  them. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners  report  as  follows  of  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  which  they  visited,  including  schools  of  all  the  classes  mentioned. 

Mr.  King  says  (D.  22)  of  the  Dublin  district : — 

"  The  CommifisioBters  of  National  Education  have  drawn  up  a  programme  of  instruction  for  National 
schools,  by  which  the  division  of  the  school  into  classes,  and  the  degrees  of  proficiency  to  be  expected  from 
each  class  is  regulated.  The  programme  states  the  minimum  degree  of  proficiency  to  be  required  from 
scholars  in  each  class.  I  found  that  the  schools  followed  the  programme  exactly,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  scholars  in  the  lowest  division  of  each  class  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required,  and  that  this  failure 
was  especially  remarkable  in  arithmetic." 
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And  again,  (D.  48)  : — 

"  In  the  very  poor  districts  most  childi'en  cease  to  attend  National  schools  altogether  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  eleven  years  ;  in  parochial  schools,  generally,  and  in  National  schools  which  are  more  favourably 
situated,  the  period  of  attendance  is  prolonged  until  the  scholars  reach  thirteen  or  even  fourteen  years.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  children  in  the  worst  schools  is  very  low.  Most  of  them  leave  school 
before  they  have  passed  through  the  second  class  ;  they  cannot  read  a  sentence  of  ordinaiy  difficulty ;  they  may 
be  able  to  write  their  own  name  legibly,  and  in  very  favourable  cases  to  copy  a  few  words  from  a  book ;  at  the 
best  they  have  learnt  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  are  more  commonly  ignorant  of  anything 
beyond  multiplication.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  soon  they  relapse  into  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance. 
"WTiether  a  gi-eater  amount  of  knowledge  might  not  have  been  expected  from  children  of  their  age  is  a  question  to 
which  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  attendance  during  that  period  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  under 
instruction,  gives  an  answer.  In  parochial  schools  and  National  schools  elsewhere  most  of  the  scholars 
reach  the  third  class,  and  some  even  the  fourth,  before  they  leave  school  altogether.  Th^  can  read  a 
newspaper  with  difficulty,  but  sufficiently  well  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their  power  of  reading  or  even 
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to  improye  it ;  they  can  write  tolerablj,  and  know  the  four  simple  rules,  somefcimes  also  the  four  compound    Pju>FiciBircT« 

rules  and  proportion.     When  so  much  knowledge  has  been  acquired  there  is  some  hope  that  it  may  be,  if         — — 

not  increased,  at  least  not  entirely  lost  during  the  active  life  of  the  scholars.     In  the  country  I  found  no  schools 

in  which  the  scholars  were  so  unpromising  as  in  the  very  poor  Dublin  schools ;  the  attendance  also,  except  at 

those  seasons  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour  in  the  fields,  is  fedrly  regular.     The  children  remain 

at  school  tintil  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  thirteen  years,  and  not  unfi^uently  return  when  they  are  out  of 

work,  or  when  they  have  lefb  one  place  and  have  not  found  another.     The  proportion  of  scholars  who  reach 

the  third  class  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  poor  town  schools,  but  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  best.     On 

the  whole,  however,  the  state  of  education  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  country  than  in  Dublin.'' 

See  also  D.  23-30. 

Mr.  iTin^'^  account  of  Dublin  is  corroborated  by  Mr.   O Carroll  (4011),  and  in  the  Evidence, 
following  : — 

'*  4090.  Master  Brooke, — ^You  say,  '  This  might  be  changed.'  '  There  is  a  great  attendance  in  our  National 
schools  ;  but  how  many  of  our  pupils  are  imable  to  read  words  of  one  syllable !  How  many  are  unable  to 
name  five  letters  of  alphabet  1  How  many  leave  our  schools  unable  to  read  or  write  !'  Now,  that  is  a  very 
important  observation,  coming  from  a  gentleman  of  your  gi'eat  experience.  I  think  you  said  an  experience 
of  thirty  years 'f— Mr.  0' Carroll. — ^Yes. 

"  4091.  Do  those  observations  of  yours  apply  merely  to  tiie  South  Dublin  district? — ^Well,  when  I  wrote 
them  I  was  only  applying  them  to  iJie  South  Dublin  district.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  was  the  average 
attendance,  and  more  than  half  that  number  were  in  the  First  Book,  and  of  them  1,600  were  in  the 
alphabet." 

Mr.  Coward,  Cork  district,  reports  (K  280) : —  Reports  of 

Aasistant  Conn 

'<  The  character  of  the  reading  is  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions  much  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  It  mbdoners. 
is  tolerably  correct,  but  horribly  monotonous.  There  is  great  fluency,  but  utter  disregard  of  stops.  Punctuation 
in  fact  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  useful  device  for  catching  the  breath,  but  by  no  means  as  having  any 
necessary  connexion  with  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  appeared  a 
signal  instance  of  the  ill  effects  caused  by  the  want  of  training  in  the  masters,  who  have  never  learned  any 
more  than  the  children,  that  reading  is  an  art  by  which  information  is  conveyed  to  others,  and  not  merely  a 
vehicle  for  receiving  it  ourselves. 

"281.  The  children  who  compose  the  first  class  in  the  National  schools  are  many  of  them  under  six,  though 
rarely  ever  under  ^Ye,  except  in  some  of  the  convent  schools,  where  a  few  children  under  that  age  may  be  seen. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  in  that  class  who  were  examined  was  about  seven.  Now  in  an  English  school 
those  approaching  six  would  be  expected  to  point  out  the  lettei's  of  the  alphabet  simidtaneously.  In  Ireland, 
however,  I  found  in  very  few  schools  any  infants  who  could  do  that  with  any  facility,  while  the  children  who 
were  reading  the  First  Lesson  Book  did  so  with  much  effort,  and  with  no  intelligence,  and  in  some  cases  failed 
to  read  at  idl.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  excepting  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  that 
this  deficiency  is  most  noticeable,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  special  knowledge  of  the  method  of  teaching 
young  children  which  exists,  and,  therefore,  of  any  suitable  provision  for  their  instruction. 

"282.  The  convent  schools  are  exceptions.  In  them  that  amount  of  elementary  instruction  is  found  to 
be  pretty  fairly  imparted,  owing  to  the  special  provision  which  they  are  able  to  make  for  the  infants.  But 
those  who  have  commenced  to  use  books  read  with  only  moderate  results.  The  chUdren  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  read  better  than  those  of  a  similar  stage  of  advancement  in  the  National  schools. 
The  children  who  compose  the  upper  classes  in  all  the  different  descriptions  of  schools  read  with  fluency  and  accu- 
racy, althougli  their  reading  was  still  characterized  by  monotony  and  a  general  disr^ard  of  the  rules  which  must 
be  observed  for  reading  to  be  good.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  Uie  same  class  of  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society,  were  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  school,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances.  In  three  schools  I  examined  a  total  of  21  children  in  the  first  class,  and  of  that  number 
only  13  could  read  monosyllables,  and  then  only  with  difliculty — their  average  age  being  8.  Indeed  throughout 
every  class  it  was  bad.  It  is  unintelligent,  frequently  unintelligible,  and  always  monotonous  and  untrammelled 
by  any  ofthe  ordinary  rules  of  good  raiding.  Its  inferiority  was  quite  remarkable.  There  are  two  exceptions, 
the  girls*  school  and  the  boys*  school  attached  respectively  to  the  male  and  female  training  schools  at  Bandon. 

"  283.  The  reading  of  the  children  attending  the  convent  and  Christian  Brothers*  schools  was  better  than  I 
found  it  elsewhere,  which  is  due  to  the  members  of  those  bodies  being  of  a  better  class  of  society,  or  to  their  more 
careful  study  of  the  rules  for  reading.  The  best  reading  I  heard  was  in  the  Kinsale  Convent  school ;  it  waa 
good  in  every  class,  and  might  be  well  imitated  in  some  of  our  best  English  poor  schools. 

"  284.  Under  the  head  of  writing  is  included  not  merely  proficiency  in  penmanship,  but  also  correctness  in 
spelling  and  dictation.  Many  of  the  children  under  six  are  able,  in  the  English  schools,  to  copy  simple  words* 
and  letters  from  a  black  board,  and  all  above  six  are  expected  to  write  letters  and  figures  from  dictation.  The 
children  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Ireland,  as  a  general  i-ule,  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  other,  with  the 
exception  that  a  few  of  the  highest  divisions  can  occasionally  frame  pothooks  and  hangers.  And  writing  begins- 
to  be  practised  only  in  the  Second  Book,  when  a  long  period  of  schooling  has  already  elapsed.  In  the  Second 
Book  the  children  are  all  able  to  transcribe  with  tolerable  correctness  on  slat^,  a  fact  which  I  found  so  constant- 
that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  some  schools  in  this  particular.  In  this  subject  I  desire  to  make- 
special  mention  of  the  S.  Presentation  Monastery,  of  the  Kinsale  convent,  and  of  Sundayswell  girls*  schooL 
Li  the  Third  Book  the  dictation  is  good  as  regards  caUgraphy^  the  letters  being  clear  and  round,  a  merit  which 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster's  excellent  copy  books ;  but  spelling  is  generally  imper- 
fect, the  children  seeming  to  need  more  practice.  The  scholars  in  the  Fpui-th  Book  write  their  dictation  on  paper. 
I  used  to  give  them  a  passage  frt>m  their  reading  book,  reading  it  once  through  distinctly,  and  then  reading  out 
three  or  four  words  at  a  time,  but  never  repeating.  The  writing  in  this  class  was  very  rapid,  and  their  spelling 
iair,  but  no  punctuation.  The  style  of  writing  waa  easy,  perfectly  legible,  and  neat.  Mistakes  and  errors 
occurred,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lower  the  per-centages  of  passes  in  this  class'  to  any  extent.  If  the 
boys  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  paper  naore  frequently  they  would  soon  overcome  whatever  defects  are 
now  observable  in  their  work.  Theii*  poverty  is  said  by  the  schoolmasters  to  necessitate  the  constant  use  of 
slates  for  all  kinds  of  writing. 

"  285.  Original  exercises  are  very  rare  in  the  majority  of  schools.  It  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  introduce 
them  more  generally  into  ihe  National  schools.  The  scholars  who  compose  these  upper  clasi^  are  old  enough 
to  derive  real  benefit  from  the  practice.     It  would  bring  their  knowledge  of  writing  into  practical  use.     7%e 
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Pitottc^Esinr?  plea  of  pcyverty  ought  not  to  b©  considered  of  any  value  Vhen  it  is^  a  question  of  spending  2d:  on  a  copy  book 
=^  in  which  to  do  the  exwoises.  In  the  St.  Nicholas  male  Natioaal  sckool,  Oork^  the  pian  is  adopted  with  muck 
success,  as  also,  I  believe,  at  the  Carmichael  schools  in  the  same  city. 

"286.  Writing  from  dictation  is  as  unknown  in  the  first  tjlass  of  the  Christittn  Brothers'  and  other  sohook  taught 
by  monks  or  nuns  as  it  is  in  the  National  schools.  They  follow  the  same  plan  of  eontenting  thems^veB  witk 
teacMng  the  children  to  frame  letters  from  copies  until  they  readi  ihe  second  class,  when  they  begin  to  praetiae; 
transcription,  at  which  they  are  fair  adepts  enough.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  the  work  is  not  made  less 
mechanical  just  when  they  are  able  to  use  their  minds  with  advantage  to  its  development.  To  copy  from  a 
slate  requires  no  effort  of  the  mind,  but  to  write  from  dictation  requires  the  memory  to  be  brought  into  play. 

"  287.  While  the  writing  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  and  the  Presentation  Monks' 
schools  is  commendable,  both  as  regards  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling,  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
nuns'  schools  are  not  so  satisfactory  in-  consequence  of  the  little  practice  which  ihey  seem  to  have,  in  it. 
The  exercises  I  set  them  were  original,  and  were  given  with  the  view  of  testing  how  far  their  education 
was  being  carried  on  with  sufficient  solidity  to  make  it  of  practical  value  in  afterlife.  I  regretted,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  comparatively  superficial  it  was.  Girls,  who  could  have  written  a  copy  in  a  fairly  neat 
hand,  when  set  down  with  a  set  of  questions  to  answer,  foiled  either  to  write  good  hands,  or  speil  cor- 
rectly, or  put  together  two  or  three  sentences  of  consecutive  thought  in  good  English.  Here  again  I  must  name 
as  an  honourable  exception  the  convent  school  at  Kinsale,  where  the  exercises  of  the  girls  were  most  creditable. 

"  288.  In  only  three  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  did  the  writing  rise  at  all  above  mediocrity, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  in  two  of  them  real  excellence  was  attained.  Tliey  were  the  Bandon  Female  Model  School, 
attached  to  the  training  school  for  mistresses,  and  the  boys'  school,  attached  to  the  male  training  sc^iool.  Of  forty« 
nine  whom  I  examined  in  the  latter  school  no  less  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  passed  successfully  in  that  subject. . 

"  289.  In  the  First  class  of  the  National  schools  no  arithmetic  is  taught  or  known  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
coimting,  and  (sometimes)  adding  small  numbers  together  in  its  higher  divisions.  This  is  curious  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  children  are,  on  the  average,  nearly  seven,  and  that  the  similar  class  in  England 
would  be  required  to  know — and  very  rarely  fall  below  satisfying  the  requirement — ^how  to  count  up  to  one 
hundred,  to  distinguish  between  the  figures  as  set  down  on  the  black  board,  and  to  add  and  subtract  mentally 
up  to  ten. 

"  290.  In  consequence  of  that  neglect  of  arithmetic,  the  children  remain  longer  in  the  lower  classes  than 
they  should,  for  if  not  able  to  satisfy  the  Inspector,  when  he  holds  his  examination  with  the  view  of  promoting 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  in  that  subject,  they  are  left  behind.  And  I  account  for  the  large  number  of 
children  of  an  advanced  age  in  the  second  class  by  the  fact  of  their  being  unable  to  rise  out  of  it,  owing  to 
their  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  passes  in  the  second  class  altogether  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  62*9  per  cent.,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  per-centages  in  reading  for  this  class  are 
high,  scmie  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  deficiency  of  aiithmetic.  Notation  is  defective,  and  accuracy  is  the 
exception,  the  nile  being  that  error  characterizes  the  exercises  worked  by  the  children. 

"291.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Presentation  monks, 
and  the  nuns'  schools,  with  this  additional  melancholy  feature,  that  the  children  who  compose  the  classes  in 
question  in  those  institutions  are  all  much  older  than  in  those  of  a  similar  position  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  and  are  more  deficient  in  this  particidar." 

Mr.  Richmond  giyes  the  following  review  of  the  state  of  secular  instruction  in  the 
Belfast  district  (F.  317)  :— 

"  In  the  work  of  the  National  sdiools,  which  I  thus  endeavoured  to  pass  in  review,  there  is  not  a  little 
that  is  satisfactory,  and  much  that  is  to  be  lamented.  It  is  well  that  the  system  insures  at  leeist  a  certain 
minimum  of  efficiency ;  that,  bad  as  many  National  schools  are,  there  is  a  depth  below  them  reached  by 
some  of  the  Church  schools,  whidi  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice,  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  National 
school,  wilh  its  inspection,  to  descend.  It  is  well  that  every  child  has  this  at  least  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  its  door.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  deplorable  that  so  complete  a  system  should  permit  within 
its  range  the  existence  of  many  schools  which  fall  so  very  far  short  of  the  standard  which  is  proved  by  experience 
to  be  eaaily  attainable.  The  child  that  is  sent  forth  into  the  worid  from  the  fourth  class  of  on6  of  the  best 
schools  can  never  in  a  lifetime  relapse  into  an  ignorant  man  or  woman.  To  carry  education  to  this  point, 
at  which  it  becomes  a  permanent  and  fructifying  acquisition,  is  what  these  best  schools  do,  and  what  the 
inferior  schools  fSadl  to  do.  If  every  school  in  Belfast  were  as  Linenhall-street  and  Townsend-street  schools 
are  ;  If  every  school  in  the  smaller  towns  were  as  Edenderry  school  at  Portadown,  and  Wateon's-lane  (boys*^ 
school  at  Lurgan ;  if  every  large  village  had  a  school  sudi  as  Comber  and  Donaghadee  (Hunter's-ls^e) 
possess,  and  every  roadside  country  school  were  like  South  Taylorstown  or  Aghacommon,  I  venture  to  think 
this  district  of  Ireland  would  present  a  spectacle  which  the  people  might  well  be  proud  of.  If  all  the  schools 
were  no  better  than  a  great  many  that  I  might  name,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  State  to  acknowledge 
them  for  its  own." 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  117),  speaking  of  the  schools  in  the  Limerick  district,  gives  his 
estimate  of  the  relative  inferiority  : — 

"  A  tolerably  long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools  will,  perhaps,  justify  my  boldness  in 
hazarding  the  assertion  that  the  aggregate  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  on  my  list  shows  a 
marked  inferiority  to  that  of  kindred  schools  in  England.  In  point  of  quality ,  the  instruction  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  lower  type  of  English  rural  schools  ;  in  point  of  qttantity  (if  the  period  before  the  application  of  the 
JSevised  Code  is  considered)  much  below  that  standard.  If  the  system  itself,  including  the  teachers,  had  enjoyed 
fidr  play,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  comparative  residt  would  have  been  precisely  the  reverse  ;  more  espcially  if  the 
Board  had  been  armed  with  so  cogent  aa  instrument  as  the  Revised  Code  to  enforce  the  original  and  elaborate 
*  Programmes  of  instruction  for  the  pupils  of  National  schools,  or  minimum  amount  of  proficiency  required  for 
each  class.' " 

Mr.  Renoufy  South-Eastem  district  (I.  22),  reports  that  few  children  are  above  third 
class,  and  at  least  half  of  them  below  the  second ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  education  in 
reading  and  writing  is  satisfactory  (I.  27) — the  arithmetic  is  less  so. 

Mr,  Cumin  (K  78)  of  the  schools  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland : — 

"  78.  Considering  the  emoluments  and  position  of  most  of  the  teachers,  the  want  of  local  superintendence 
and  the  apatiiy  of  the  upper  classes,  I  am  surprised  that  they  do  then*  duty  so  well.     The  material  with  whick' 
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they  have  to  deal,  is,  no  doubt,  excellent.     So  fer  from  there  being  any  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  ordinary  Irish    Proficiekct 

school-boy,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  creature  more  bright  and  intelligent.     And  it  is  perhaps  singular  that  

in  the  very  wildest  pai-ts  of  Donegal  the  children  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  smartness.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  natural  advantages,  I  must  confess  that,  during  the  whole  of  my  tour,  I  saw  no  school,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Model  school  at  Sligo,  which  coidd  compare  in  excellence  with  the  best  British  or  National  school  in  England,  or 
with  the  Parish  or  Inspected  schools  in  Scotland.  This  might  probably  have  been  said  even  before  the  Revised 
Code  was  introduced  ;  but  since  its  introduction  I  feel  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Between  one  National  school 
taught  by  a  certificated  master  and  another,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  distinction,  though,  of  course,  they 
varied  in  merit ;  but  in  tlie  Convent  schools,  where  the  teachers  are  uncertificated,  I  found  the  reading,  writing, 
geography,  and  sewing,  equal  to  the  othera;  but  in  arithmetic,  I  should  say  they  were  inferior.  Indeed,  speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  the  Irish  are  infeiior  to  the  British  schools,  and  I  may  add  the  American  schools  which  I 
have  examined." 

And  (K.  101)  :— 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  Churcli  Education  schools  are  inferior  to  the  National  schools,  and  of 
coiirse  very  inferior  to  the  inspected  schools  in  this  country  "  (England). 

Mr.  Jack,  West  Connaught,  says  (L.  17-20) : — 

*'  I  attempted  to  discover  how  the  schools  were  accomplishing  the  educational  work  necessaiy  to  the  well- 
being  of  children  growing  up  in  them,  according  to  their  own  classifications.  The  three  following  tables  include 
the  classes  where  such  an  inquiry  was  practicable  or  worth  making  : — 

In  the  National  Schools. 

Infknts.        Under  Srd  Book.    In  8rd  Book.      Above  Srd  Book. 
692  2,921  326  37     =     3,284  children  between  6  and  12  years  of  age. 

277  316  148    =       741  children  over  12  years  of  age. 


InfanU. 

Under  3rd  Book. 

In  Srd  Book. 

219 

311 

59 

80 

67 

knts. 

Under  3rd  Book. 

In  Srd  Book. 

99 

169 

33 

22 

17 

3,198  642  185     =     4,025  Total  over  0. 

''  On  arranging  these  as  per-centages,  I  find  that  15  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  that  of  the  remaining  children 
79  per  cent.,  or  4  out  of  5,  being  under  the  Third  Book,  will  retain  very  little  if  they  leave  school,  as  a  large 
number  of  them  certainly  will,  without  having  advanced  into  it.  The  number  of  those  in  or  above  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those  above  12  years  of  age. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Schools. 

Above  Srd  Book. 

1 8    =        388  children  between  6  and  1 2  years  of  age 
48    =        195  children  over  12  years  of  age. 

391  126  66     =        583  children  over  6. 

"  Accordingly  38  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  24  per  cent,  children  over  1 2,  leaving  38  per  cent,  between  6 
and  12.  In  the  National  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  16  per  cent,  infants,  and  16  per  cent,  over  12  ; 
so  that  there  are  69  per  cent,  between  the  two  ages  specified.  It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  the  two  types  of  schools  without  weighing  so  striking  a  difference. 

In  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Schools. 

Above  Srd  Book. 

6    =       208  children  between  6  and  12  years  of  age. 
32    =         71  children  above  12. 

191  50  38    =        279  Totol  above  6. 

The  infants  number  28  per  cent.,  and  the  children  above  12,  19  per  cent.,  so  that  there  are  53  per  cent, 
remaining  between  the  standard  school  agas.  In  respect  of  the  age  of  their  pupils,  these  schools  occupy  a 
middle  position,  therefore,  between  those  of  the  National  Board  and  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  most  numerous  class,  the  Hedge  schools,  defy  classification  of  any  kind.  There  are  too  few  of 
each  of  the  other  types  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it. 

'*  Everyone  practically  familiar  with  education  has  been  led  earlier  or  later,  in  estimating  the  effective  merit 
of  any  class  of  schools,  to  discard  any  very  strict  standard  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  to  content  himself  for  most 
purposes  with  comparing  what  is  actually  done  with  what  is  done  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances. 
There  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the  facts  stated  above  are  in  themselves  unsatisfactory." 

Mr.  Balmer,  (M.  217),  of  the  schools  in  Kerry  : — 

''  If  excellence  in  reading  is  to  be  looked  for  in  primary  schools  attended  for  the  most  part  by  the  children  of 
a  poor  peasantry,  the  expectation  will  hardly  be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Kerry." 

M.  227.  *'  If  writing  in  National  schools  is  measured  by  the  Board's  programme  it  must  be  pronounced 
deficient." 

Of  dictation  (spelling)  and  arithmetic  he  speaks  well.  Their  knowledge  of  geography 
is  *'  merely  an  exercise  of  memory  "  (M.  252).  '*  The  result  of  examination  in  grammar 
in  National  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  satisfactory."  (M.  260.)  And  he  com- 
plains (M.  286)  that  "  The  intelUgence  of  the  children  is  but  little  developed  by  their 
education." 

Mr.  Harvey,  Central  district  (N.  41),  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  his  district :— 

"  The  quality  of  the  instruction  varied  very  much  in  different  schools.  Beading,  in  so  far  as  the  mere  under- 
standing of  the  words  was  concerned,  was  well  taught,  and  a  large  per-eentage  of  the  children  passed  in  this 
subject.  In  very  good  schools  it  was  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligent,  so  that  I  could  follow  the  children  easily 
without  a  book.  But  in  more  cases,  there  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  attention  paid  to  correcting  errors 
of  accent  and  pronunciation,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  read  in  a  somewhat  slovenly  way.  I  had  constant 
difiiculty  in  getting  them  to  read  loudly  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  or  imderstood  a  few  feet  off. 
There  was  therefore  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  education  in  some  of  its  most  important* 
L  2P 
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details,  and  on  the  whole,  while  the  reading  was  pasaahle,  it  could  hardly  be  called  good.  But  I  believe  that 
die  children  did  justice  neither  to  their  teachers  nor  to  themselves,  on  account  of  their  modesty  and  dli&dence, 
and  that  they  fell  short  of  a  high  standard  rather  from  want  of  style  and  expression,  than  from  want  of 
knowledge ;  for  their  spelling,  both  orally  and  in  dictation,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  tvriting  was  almost 
always  good.  In  the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  496,  it  will  be  seen  thiat  a  smaller  per-centage  parsed  in  this 
subject  thajl  in  reading,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  per-centages  are  calculated  on  the  whole 
number  of  scholf^rs'  in  the  school,  and  not  on  the  number  of  those  who  were  learning  a  particular  branch. 
As  all  were  learning  reading,  the  proportion  of  passes  is  of  course  greatest  in  that  subject.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  mere  quality  or  excellence  was  higher  in  writing  than  in  reading,  and  this  cannot  be  estimated 
in  figures.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  copy-books  used  were  those  published  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and  the 
masters  themselves  attributed  much  of  the  good  progress  made  to  the  excellence  of  these  books.  I  cannot  say 
as  to  this,  but  one  thing  I  know  that  they  were  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  The  cmthmetic  was  generally  weU 
taught,  much  better  in  boys*  than  in  girls'  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  of  boys  and  girls,  the  boys  were  the 
superiors  of  the  girls  in  this  branch,  dotation  was  a  test  under  which  the  children  frequently  broke  down  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  it  also  was  carefully  taught  and  well  mastered  by  the  children." 

N.  43.  "  Altogether  with  the  results,  as  a  whole,  I  was  extremely  well  pleased.  In  most  of  the  schools,, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class,  there  was  evidence  of  thorough  and  effective  teaching." 

In  N.  54,  55  he  commends  the  instruction  in  Convent  schools,  with  some  exceptions- 
He  points  out  (N.  70)  that  in  Church  Education  schools — which  were  inferior — the  cause 
is  the  small  number  of  the  scholars  ;  and  in  (N.  92)  he  explains  what  he  found  to  be  the 
inferiority  of  Christian  Brothers'  schools  to  good  National  schools  of  the  first  rank. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  very  long  on  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools 
which  I  visited.  If  I  have  given  a  fair  account  of  them,  these  will  naturally  occur  to  anyone  who  reads  it. 
The  defects  all  arise  from  the  insufficient  staff  of  masters,  and  are  most  prominent  and  marked  in  the  younger 
classes ;  there  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  learn  very  little  indeed,  and  that  little  not  particularly  welL 
The  monitors'  class  is  exceptional,  and  is  composed  of  children  well  advanced ;  but  the  others  have  to 
scramble  through  the  elements  of  education  as  best  they  may.  In  the  upper  classes,  by  a  judicious  system  of 
selection,  you  find  not  only  good  teaching  (for  that  you  find  thix>ughout  the  school,  as  &r  aa  the  master  himself 
is  concerned),  but  good  results.  I  cannot  say  that  the  backward  boys  are  sacrificed  to  the  cleverer  sort,  but  it 
is  only  the  latter  who  stand  a  fair  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  lower  departments  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  highest  class.  Those  who  do  are  admirably  taught.  The  main  difference  between  a  good  National  school 
of  the  first  rank  and  a  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  consists  in  this  :  in  a  National  school  all  the  boys  are 
well  drilled  and  well  taught.  In  a  Christian  Brothers'  school  only  the  highest  class  shows  perfectly  satis&ctory 
results.  In  the  one  case  there  is  thorough  and  successful  work  in  all  the  ordinary  branches,  reaoQng,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  whereas  in  the  other  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  course,  in  the  way  of 
secular  education,  is  to  teach  the  boys  reading.  In  the  National  schools  the  advancement  is  r^iilar  and  even ; 
in  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  it  is  partial  and  unequal.  In  a  word,  judged  by  the  highest  class  alone,  the 
teaching  and  results  are  excellent ;  judged  by  the  whole  school,  the  system  breaks  down  for  want  of  teaching 
power.  You  may  take  a  good  National  school  anywhere  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  satisfectory  amount  of 
attainments ;  you  must  take  a  Christian  Brothers'  only  at  the  end  of  the  course,  or  be  contented  in  the  eailier 
stages  with  very  limited  acquirements." 

With  this  evidence  before  us  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  there 
are  few  places  in  Ireland  where  children  have  not  the  means  of  education  within  reach, 
the  results  hitherto  achieved  are  far  below  what  is  desirable.  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  numbers  proves  that  the  original  educational  destitution  was  great.  That 
such  is  the  &Lct  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Ravanagh.^ 

Table  showing  the  Number  on  the  Roll  for  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  Number  on  Boll  for  the  last 
Quarter  of  each  year,  with  the  literary  classification,  in  per-centages,  of  the  latter. 


Soboolsin 
Operation. 

P«pi]B< 

mRoU. 

Per-oenUge  eluMd,  iMt  Quarter,  in 

Yew. 

Yew. 

Qnartor 

ending 

31tt  Dee. 

I. 
Book. 

II. 
Book. 

Sequel. 

III. 

IV.orV. 
Book. 

1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 

5,632 
5,830 
6,010 
6,163 
6,268 
6,372 
6,458 
6,520 

804,000 
803,364 
812,627 
840,1509 
820,401 
922,084 
910,819 
913,198 

548,156 
588,729 
584,506 
619,464 
657,019 
675,156 
659,340 
686,009 

881 

38  09 

38-08 

8818 

87-51 

41-8 

45-39 

43-8 

27- 

26-86 

26-91 

26-89 

27-08 

26-97 

29-88 

31-5 

16-8 

16-27 

16-28 

16-85 

16-33 

10-4 

1-98 

• 

12-6 

12-57 

12-81 

12-16 

12-2 

13-91 

15-67 

16-4 

61 

6-21 

6-46 

6-47 

6-68 

C-02 

713 

6-8 

•Withdrawn. 

Classificatiok  of  Pupils  on  Eoll  Lq  each  Province,  Last  Quabteb  of — 


1860. 

1861. 

Protinoes. 

No.  of 
PnpUi. 

I. 
Book. 

IL 
Book. 

SeqneliL 

III. 
Book. 

IV. 
orV. 
Book. 

ProTinoes. 

■ 

No.  of 
Pnpils. 

I. 
Book. 

IL 
Book. 

Sequela. 

III. 
Book. 

IV. 
orV. 
Book. 

UUter,     . 
Hunster, . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

188,157 

151,492 

134,914 

78,693 

88- 
36-4 
39-4 
41*2 

26-9 
26-7 
27-1 
27-4 

16- 
17-6 
15-9 
16-4 

18  3 
13- 
11-6 
11-4 

6-8 
7-3 
6- 
4-6 

Ulster,     . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Gonnanght, 

Total  and  per- 
cenUge,      . 

200,822 

169,571 

142,688 

85,648 

37-3 
85-6 
39-8 
41-5 

27-2 
26-4 
26-7 
27-3 

16-1 
17-4 
16- 
15-3 

13*6 
18*2 
11-4 
11-1 

5-8 
7-5 
6-1 

4-8 

Total  and  per- 
cenUge,      . 

548,156 

88-1 

27- 

16-8 

12-5 

61 

588,729 

88*09 

36*86 

16*27 

18-67 

e-21 

1  Evidence,  pp.  425,  426. 
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Classification  of  Pupils  on  Roll  in  each  Pbovince,  Last  Quarter  of 

— 

1862. 

1865. 

ProrinoM. 

Naof 

p»pii* 

L 
B<»ok. 

II. 
Book. 

Sequels. 

III 
Book. 

IV. 
orV. 
Book. 

Prorinoet. 

No.  of 
PopUa. 

I. 
Book. 

IL 
Book. 

Sequels. 

Book. 

IV. 
or  V, 
Book. 

Ulster,     . 
Monster,  . 
Leinatar,  . 
■Connaoght, 

197,096 
157,805 
141,411 

88,695 

38-4 
356 
89-6 
42-3 

26- 
26-8 
26-7 
27-6 

16-8 
17-2 
16- 
14-8 

13-3 
12-8 
11*3 
10-5 

6- 
8-1 
6-4 
4-7 

Ulster,    . 
Monster,. 
Leinster,. 
Connaoght, 

Total  and  per- 
centage,     . 

231,256 
188,837 
150,609 
109,964 

41-88 
89-14 
43-04 
44-41 

27-24 
26*55 
26-63 
27-67 

10*98 

10-21 

9-44 

10-76 

1417 
16-05 
18-4 
123 

5*71 
9*08 
7-46 
6-22 

Total  and  per- 
centage,     . 

584,506 

38*08 

26-91 

16-28 

12-31 

6-46 

676,156 

41-8 

26-97 

10-4 

13-91 

6-92 

1863. 

1866. 

I'lster,     . 
Monster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaoght, 

209,618 

162,270 

145,598 

97,978 

86-93 
85-34 
39-51 
42-56 

27-28 
26-65 
26-45 
27-41 

16  61 
16-96 
16-15 
15-26 

18-39 
12-52 
11-28 
10-18 

5-94 
8-12 
6-6 
4-5 

Ulster,     . 
Monster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaoght,     . 

Total  and  pet^ 
centage,      . 

222,481 
184,532 
146,476 
105,851 

45-91, 
41-69 
46-46 
49-94 

30-14 
80-79 
28-72 
29-24 

2-26 
1-31 
201 
2-12 

15-9 
17-04 
15-18 
13-35 

6-88 
9-27 
7*6 
6-33 

Total  and  per- 
centage,     . 

619,464 

38-13 

26-89 

16-35 

1216 

6-47 

669,340 

46-39 

29-88 

1-93 

16*67 

713 

1864. 

1867. 

Ulster,      .        . 
Monster,  .  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaoght, 

228,588 
176,504 
150,893 
106,584 

37-31 
34-66 
38-64 
40-82 

27- 
26-69 
25-36 
2816 

16-89 
17-34 
16-42 
15-59 

17-42 
12-79 
11-52 
10-61 

5-78 
8-55 
7-14 
4-8 

Ulster,    . 
Monster,. 
Leinster, . 
Connaoght,     . 

Total  and  per- 
centage,     . 

237,166 
188,658 
150,001 
109,186 

45-7 
41- 
'48-8 
49-5 

31-8 
32-2 
29-9 
31-7 

With- 
drawn. 

16*8 
17*8 
16* 

6*7 

?:» 

4*8 

Total  and  per- 
centage,     . 

657,019 

37-51 

27-08 

16-53 

12-20 

6-68 

686,009 

45*8 

31*5 

- 

16*4 

6*8 

PHOnCIE!(OV. 


Reviewing  the  Classification  over  the  whole  eight  years,  Munster  stands  highest,  Leinster  next,  and  Ulster 
follows,  with  Oonnaught  somewhat  lower.  While  the  per-centage  in  the  two  highest  Books  in  Ulster  has 
undergone  no  sensible  change  in  the  eight  years,  it  has  improved  considerably  in  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  to 
^ome  extent  in  Oonnaught.  The  proportion  classed  in  Fo\irth  and  Fifth  Books  in  Munster  exceeds  that  in 
Ulster  by  58  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  the  per-centage  of  children  who  only  reach  the  First  Book,  and  the  Wantofpro- 
extremely  small  increase  of  the  per-centage  of  children  attending  in  the  highest  class  *^'^*"' 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  system,  if  not  retrograding  in  efficiency,  is,  at  least,  stationary, 
and  stationary  at  a  very  unsatisfactory  level. 

The  following  is  the  latest  information  on  the  actual  proficiency  of  children  which 
has  been  furnished  to  us : — ^ 
Tabulated  Summary  of  the  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Pupils  in  1867. 


Sabieott  of  Examination. 


Heading, 


Aritbmetic,. 


Writing, 


Writine  fropi  Dictation, 


OrAnunar,  • 


Geography, 


Needlework,, 


Total 

Number 

Sxamined. 


243,7884 

155.535^ 

130,781 
97,864  J 
>,a88| 
,240  4 


150, 


169, 


Degree  of  Profidency. 


Able  to  read  First  Book  correctly, 

„          Second,      .        .        .         •      .  • 
„          Third  Book,  or  higher  books,  with  ease  and  intel- 
ligence,   

Able  to  set  down  accnrately  any  number  of  not  more  than 

seven  places  of  figures,  .  .  . 
„  to  work  correctly  a  sum  in  Subtraction, 
„  „  Division  of  Money, 

„     to  solve  readily  and  correctly  questions  in  Proportion  or 

Practice, 


Able  to  write  on  paper  fairly, 

'th  i 


with  ease  and  freedom, 


Able  to  write  a   sentence   from   Dictation   with  tolerable 
accunu^y,  .        ...        .        .        . 

ri  inih  ease  and  correctness,         •        .  '      . 

Acquainted  with  Parts  of  Speech  only,  .        •        •        •     ,  .*. 
Able  to  parse  Syntactically, 


Acquainted  with  Outlines  of  Map  of  World  only, 

„  .         .  Maps  of  £urope  and  Ireland, 
Able  to  answer  on  l^leneral  Course  of  Geography, 


Tiearnjng  Sewiiy, 
„  Knittu)], 
„        Binbrdt 


Number 

of 

ProfloieDts. 


64,737 
61J25 

43,829 


47,644 
80,294 
35,202 

17,377 

53,499 
18,825 


38,263 
18,831 

39,550 
14,168 

51,764 

23,894 

2,806 

«.8a5 
22,839 
7,188  > 


Note  I.— In  thii  Table  it  ha*  been  thought  proper  to  inolnde  the  PopUf  found  learning  Needlework. 

NOTB  IL— The  nvmbers  setting  forth  the  profldencx  in  the  varioua  branches,  are  exolosiTe  one  of  the  other,  except  In  the  oases  of  Needle- 
work and  Arithmetic  ,  . 

^  National  Board  Returns  (p.  378),  Sea  XIII.,  par.  U. 
I.  2  P  2 
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Pboficuwcy.       Thus  with  a  number  of  913,198  on  the  rolls,  the  inspectors  only  show  that  243,788 
were  produced  for  examination ;  and  that  the  numbers  passed  in  reading,  in  writing,  in 

iwtd^a^^of  dictation,  represent  only  18*6,  7  8,  6  2  of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls.     The  complexity  of 
the  arithmetical  return  defies  any  attempt  to  form  a  general  per-centage. 

The  habit  of  copying  at  examination  prevails  extensively — see  the  Special  Report  on 
Model  schools — ^ttus  is  confirmed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  a  bad  habit 
prevaiUnjg  in  the  other  National  schools;  consequently  the  results  of  examination  in 
arithmetic  are  less  trustworthy  than  the  examination  in  re^ading  and  writing. 

Reports  of  Registras-Genebal  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Irelaitd.i 

The  Act  7  &  8  Vic,  c.  81,  which  came  into  operation  1st  April,  1844,  excluded  the  Registration  of  Catholic 
Marriages,  so  that  the  statistics  under  it,  ending  with  the  year  1863,  refer  to  Protestant  or  to  Mixed  Marriages 
only.  The  Acts  26  Vic,  c  11,  and  27  Vic,  c.  90,  came  into  operation  1st  January,  1864,  since  which  date 
all  Marriages  are  registered. 


Illiteracy. 


YAr. 

Namber 

of 
HarriAget. 

Per  cent  who  signed  Reglitera  with 
thoir  lUrlc 

Yew. 

Nnmber 

of 
Hanlagee. 

their  Marie. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mean. 

Men. 

women. 

Mean. 

1846,     . 
(9  months.) 

1846,  . 

1847,  . 

1848,  . 

1849,  . 

1850,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 
1866,     . 

6,114 

9,344 
6,948 
9,048 
9,443 
9,781 
9,339 
9,487 
10,197 
9,426 
8,766 

19-45 

18-07 
16-51 
19-86 
22  08 
24-81 
24-42 
26-27 
26-78 
2606 
25-78 

36-86 

36-25 
32-65 
87-43 
41-31 
44-82 
43-23 
44-64 
46-19 
43-66 
41-91 

27-9 

27-16 

2403 

28-64 

31-69 

34-81 

33-82 

36-45 

36-96 

34-8 

33-84 

1866,  . 

1867,  . 

1868,  . 

1869,  . 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 
1866,     . 

1866,  . 

1867,  . 

9,647 

9,940 

8,960 

9,261 

9,183 

8,911 

8,430 

9,061 

27,373 

30,684 

30,151 

29,796 

27-11 
27-29 
27-22 
26-76 
26-97 
25-17 
24-11 
23-66 
♦_ 

43-6 
42-4 

43-98 
43-43 
42-43 
42-70 
40-86 
39-78 
37-68 
38-18 

68^7 
64-4 

36-64 
36  36 
34-82 
34-73 
88-41 
32-47 
80-84 
30-87 

48"-66 
48-4 

*  No  Returns. 


As  fer  as  this  evidence  goes,  illiteracy  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  increased — comparing 
1S63  with  1846;  but  it  must  be  compared  with  another  table,  which  gives  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  Census  returns  for  the  last  three 
decennial  periods — 1841,  '51,  '61,  show  the  comparative  degrees  of  ignorance  then 
existing : — ^ 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  that  ooold 

neither  read  nor  write  in 

Coontiee  and  ProTineee. 

Countiee  and  Prorinoes. 

1841. 

1861. 

1861. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

Ulster. 

• 

Leixsteb. 

AAtrim, 

23-7 

20-3 

18-7 

Carlow, 

88-7 

37-0 

29-8 

Armagh,      . 

44-0 

39-9 

85-3 

Dublin,       . 

370 

33-4 

271 

CayaD, 

51-9 

46-4 

35-7 

KUdarc,       . 

42-4 

88-0 

29-7 

Donegal, 

62-0 

57-6 

62-6 

Kilkenny,   . 

61-6 

461 

36-4 

Down, 

27-8 

24-6 

21-6 

King's,        .         . 

48-7 

43-8 

36-2 

Fermanagh,           .         . 

461 

391 

32-0 

Longford,    . 

61-8 

47-2 

36-9 

Londonderry, 

29-9 

29-7 

24-6 

Louth, 

62-8 

64-7 

46-8 

Monaghan,  . 

61-9 

42-4 

351 

Meath, 

55-4 

48-0 

87-6 

Tyrone,        .        .        . 

46-4 

38-7 

33-0 

Queen's, 
Westmeath, 

42-5 
53-0 

39-8 
47-9 

81-0 
38-0 

MUNSTRR. 

Wexford,    . 

42-2 

40*4 

34-3 

Clare, 

64-5 

60-5 

47-4 

Wicklow,    . 

41-6 

38-4 

33-2 

Cork,E.R., 

„     »\.R.,          .         . 

I      68-1 

(     66-8 
■      69-0 

48-6 
69-8 

CONNAUOHT 

Kerry,          ... 

72-4       . 

66-0 

67-4 

Galway,      . 

78-7 

72-3 

66-0 

Limerick,     . 

66-5 

61-2 

39-7 

Leitrim,      . 

67-2 

62-0 

'.      41-1 

Tipperary,  N.R.,  . 

I      52-1 

f     43-8 
:      491. 

33-0 

Mayo,         .         . 

80-6 

761 

66-8 

S.R.,  . 

39-2 

Roscommon, 

65-9 

69-9 

47-8 

Waterford,  . 

731 

68-1 

69-6 

Sligo, 

-     70-4 

66-5 

64-7 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  observe  hereupon  : —    , 

"  It  may  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  population,  by  emigration,  of  that 
l>ortion  of  the  lot^rer  classes  most  likely  to  value  education  for  their  children,  the  proportion  of  the  uneducated 
remainder  has  been  steadily  and  considerably  diminishing." 

The  Census  Commissioners  of  1861,  however,  in  giving  the  Table  quoted  above 
observe* :— ^*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  returned  of  every 
age  as  reading  and  writing,  or  as  reading  only,  have  but  a  nominal  acquaintance  with 
either  of  these  arts." 


1  Evidence,  p.  426.  '  National  Board  Report  for  1863,  p.  xiii 

•  Census  Commissioners  for  1861,  Vol  I.,  Part  2,  p.  19. 
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Mr.  Jcxh  endeavoured  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  adult  population  by  personal  pboficienct. 
inquiry  in  four  different  places.  His  method  is  explained  in  his  Report  (L.  41-59),  xesti^edto 
and  the  followinof  is  the  result : —  adult  popiiu- 

tion. 
"  53.  The  statistics  of  1861,  gave  the  following  results  for  coxinty  Mayo : — 

Males.  Females. 

Can  read  and  write,  .  ... 
Can  read  only,  .... 
Can  do  neither,       .... 

"  64.  The  three  villages — Murrisk,  Snugborough,  and  (round)  Castlebar  gaol,  show  the  following  results  for 
1868 : — 

^  Males.  Females. 
Can  read  and  write,        .        .        .        44  per  cent.  14  per  cent. 

Can  read  only,        ...        -         11    „    „  18    „    „ 

Can  do  neither,       ....        45    „     „  68   „    „ 

'<  55.  In  the  result  for  Dooagh,  the  sexes  are  not  separated,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  confirms  the  others.  My 
inquiries  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Census  figures  of  1861  still  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  female  education 
in  Mayo,  but  that  the  education  of  men  has  considerably  advanced.  As  they  exhibit  it,  even  that  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  satisfactory.  But  the  state  of  the  women  is  simply  deplorable — three  out  of  every  four 
women  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  half  of  those  who  are  able  to  do 
anjrthing,  being  only  capable  of  reading  an  easy  ^sentence  with  effort.  The  statistics  of  1861  gave  very  much 
the  same  results  for  the  whole  of  Connaught,  and  ^ose  for  all  Ireland  were  not  so  much  better  as  might  have 
been  hoped.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  in  estimating  the  work  done  by  the  National  schools,  that  emigration 
may  have  removed  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  better  educated  of  the  labouring  classes  since  their 
foundation." 

There  remains  much  to  be  done  to  secure  an  educated  population.     We  propose  that  Payment 
attempts  should  be  made  to  secure  improvement  by  introducing  the  system  of  payment  ^^i^^ 
by  capitation  grant  on  examination  of  individual  children.    In  June,  1 866,  ^'  a  suggestion  <>'  chUdren. 
was  made  by  the  Government  to  the  National  Board  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  plan  of  paying  the  National  teachers'  salaries,  viz.,  that  of  paying  for  ascertained 
results" — Keenan  (1629).^  With  some  modifications,  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  we  believe  that  this  proposal  will  be  received  with  satisfaction-by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system,  and  that  others  who  have  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  the  Revised  Code  from  England,  will,  when  they  have  studied  the  method 
we  propose,  be  found  to  be  more  generally  in  favour  of  it. 

At  present  we  humbly  beg  to  report  to  your  Majesty  : — 

That  we  find  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  siowness  of 
is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be;   and  we  have  reason  to   think  p"*^^ 
that   in  Church  Education  schools,  non-National  Convent  schools,  and 
Christian  Brothers'  schools,  the  result  is  not  very  diflFerent. 

We  are  of  opinion  : — 

That  means  should  be  found  to  secure  a  better  return  for  the  otitlay  and 
labour  of  the  National  system,  and  we  recommend  that  each  teacher, 
besides  a  fixed  class-slalary,  should  receive  an  addition  according  to  the 
number  of  children  Tinhorn  the  Inspector,  after  individual  examination, 
can  pass  as  having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (23826)  says : — **The  evil  is  a  great  one.  We  know  very  well  that  Evidence. 
45  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools  are  in  the  First  Book.  I  beUeve 
that  learning  the  alphabet  and  First  Book  takes  very  nearly  two  years  under  the  common 
method  of  teaching.  I  believe  that  when  the  art  of  teaching  and  all  its  appUances  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  trained  teachers,  the  length  of  time  taken  in  mastering  the 
First  and  most  difiicult  book  would  probably  be  diminished  by  one-half." 

Mr.  Sheridan's  evidence  (490 Ij  quoted  above,  shows  that  it  "takes  one  year  and 
eight  months  for  a  child  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another." 

Mr.  O'Callaghan,  a  schoolmaster  from  the  county  of  Cork,  says,  "  Most  of  the  children 
who  leave  school  have  got  no  further  than  the  Third  Book;"  and  that  their  attendance  is 
scarcely  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  fluently  (19956-19970  and  20113-20115). 

Mr.  Keenan  says  : — 

"  1787.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that  owing  to  tEe  very  irregular  nature  of  the  attendance,  the  First 
Book  occupies  two  years ;  the  Second,  two  years ;  ti^e  Third,  two  years ;  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  combined, 
two  years." 

Mr.  Conwell,  Inspector  of  the  Trim  district,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  his  report  to 
the  Board  (1865),  shows,  by  tabular  statement,  such  facts  as  these  '} 

**  In  the  district  comprising  107  schools,  there  were,  31  Dec.,  1866,  3,799  boys  and  3,672  girls  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year;  2,607  boys  and  2,233  girls  were  in  B.  I.,  and  out  of  these  only  910  pupils,  or  18*8  per  cent, 
were  promoted  to  second  dass. 

<*In  the  model  sdiool  promotion  from  B.  I.  to  B.  II.  for  the  same  year  whs  27 '6  per  cent.,  in  the  union 
schools  13-2  per  cent.,  in  the  convent  schools  116  per  cent" 

» National  Board  Report  for  1866,  Appendix  D.,  p.  299. 
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Proficiknct. 


This  is  probably  a  fair  specimen.  Now  the  prospect  of  gaining  an  annual  increase  to 
the  class  salary,  by  carefully  bringing  on  the  younger  pupils,  and  passing  them  more 
quickly  from  one  book  to  another,  will  we  hope  be  an  effectual  inducement  to  more  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 


Ophtions  on 

•*  PA-niENT  BY 

Results.** 

Fayourable 
eridfinco. 


Unfayoorable 
evidence. 


The  witnesses  examined  before  this  Commission  state  their  opinions : 

The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell  thinks  payment  by  results  is  partly  acted  upon 
at  present  (505,  547),  but  considers  "that  one  of  the  many  excellent  things  he  looks 
forward  to — ^if  it  were  introduced  in  a  modified  form — is  the  system  of  payment  by 
results"  (11158);  he  thinks  it  would  remove  complaints  made  on  behalf  of  convent 
schools  of  inadequate  payment  (ib,) ;  that  it  would  prevent  undue  attention  to  other 
than  the  main  subjects  of  instruction  (11330). 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  considers  that  it  would  bring  about  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  attendance  (2057,  2058),  would  stimulate  local  effort  (2098,  2099),  and 
would  remedy  many  defects  in  the  National  system  {ib.  2159-2169),  and  submits  a 
scheme. 

Dr.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  also  produced  a  scheme  for  applying  the 
system  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  English 
system  and  his  own  proposition.  He  is  favourable  to  a  modified  application  to  Lrdand 
of  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  and  emphatically  asserts,  "  Under  this  scheme 
every  subject  und  every-  class  micst  be  efficiently  taught"  the  object  which  we  desire  to 
see  attained. 

Dr.  Newell  had  his  system  tested  by  Mr.  MoUoy,  District  Inspector,  at  Athy,  with 
satisfactory  result  (24584-24594). 

Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  while  asserting  that  at  present  the 
principle  is  contained  in  the  system  of  the  National  Board  (3437,  3438,  3439),  yet  is  in 
favour  of  extending  it  (3440),  and  approves  of  the  general  metJxod  we  have  indicated 
above  (3447);  behoves  that  it  would  tend  to  improve  the  attendance  of  the  childrea 
(3686)  and  the  quaUty  of  instraction  (3687). 

We  mav  join  to  these  testimonies  in  favour  of  a  "modified  system  of  payment  by 
results,"  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  O'Carroll  (4254),  (4277) ;  Mr.  Sheridan  (4793),  who 
thinks  it  would  coiTect  the  too  gi-eat  length  of  time  of  children  passing  from  class  to 
class  (4901-4903) ;  that  it  woidd  cause  improved  teaching  (4754),  (4757>  et  seq.) ;  he  dis- 
approves of  some  features  of  the  English  system  (5121-5136). 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  much  in  favour  of  a  system  of  part  payment  by  results  (8630). 

Mr.  Baldwin  (12996-13000)  approves  of  the  principle  as  appUed  to  the  agricultui*al 
as  well  as  to  the  literary  department.  Mr.  Mahony  (17016)  thinks  the  outcry  against 
payment  by  results,  has  been  raised  by  people  who  neglect  their  schook;  approves  of 
applying  the  system  to  convent  schools  (17116),  and  generally  thinks  it  founded  on  a 
sound  prindple  (17168).  Mr.  (JHa/ra  thinks  "no  step  could  be  taken  so  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  education  in  this  country  as  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  not  exactly  as  it  is  in  England,  but  with  some  modifications"  (26805, 
26883-26886). 

Thus  the  ofl&cers  of  the  National  Board  are  unanimous  in  their  evidence  before 
us,  in  favour  of  some  such  principle.  Of  other  witnesses  there  are  in  favour.  Professor 
Kavanagh  (12433),  Dr.  Leeper  (6925-6927),  (7069-7071),  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  with 
some  special  modifications  (20537),  Judge  Warren  (15118-15167),  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian 
(8730,  31),  (9180),  (9210-9216),  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  (15670-15672),  Mr.  Stewart Blmher 
(IG352),  Brother  Townsend,  the  Superior  of  the  Presentation  Brothers  (17351,.  17332), 
Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18073-18075),  (18082),  the  Bishop  of  Down  arnl  Connor  (19619), 
Monsignore  Eorde,  the  R.C,  Vicar-General  of  the  Dublin  Diocese  (2^2946),  (23256-23259), 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen  (26616),  (27436-2743&),  and  Brother  Grace,  acting  head 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  (9713).  •  . 

Witnesses  opposed  to  the  plan  were — Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley ^  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
Lurgan  (11398-11401),  (11604-11611),  (11685-11697),  Rev.  William  Andrews  of 
Kilkenny  (14826,  14827),  Major  aBeUly,  m.r  (15068^15075),  Mr.  Jmne^:  Wilson, 
formerly  an  Inspector  of  the  National  Board  (16166-16169),  Rev.  Francis  Pettiorew, 
Presbyterian  Mmister  of  Faughanvale  (16625-16628),  Mr.  Stephen,  Je  Fiere  (20212), 
Dean  »^ar6urtow  of  Elphin  (20842),  and  Dean  .Bynte  of  Glonfert  (21570,  21571).  . 

We  leave  out  of  this  list  the  school  teachers,  whose  objections  however  are  only  to  the 
English  syiatem,  and  who  had  not  considered  the  subject  in  its  modified  form.  When 
put  to  one  of  them  in  this  way,  he  admitted  that  it  might  be  beneficial ;  Macdonough 
(17831). 
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"  17831.  Mr.  Stokes, — If  we  take  it  as  proved  that  the  position  of  the  National  school  teachers  of  Ireland    i»ih>ficie5ci. 
should  be  improved,  do  you  not  think  the  most  judicious  and  most  discriminating  mode  of  improving  theii*         _ — - 
position  would  be  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  salary  which  the  teachers  now 
receive,  of  a  small  payment  on  results,  according  to  the  number  of  children  the  teachers  offer  for  examination 
and  pass  without  failure  in  subjects  of  primary  instruction  1 — Mr.  Mcusdonotigh. — I  think  the  teachers  would  have 
no  objection  to  it,  first  securing  to  them  a  fixed  salary." 

The  majority  of  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  educational  details,  is  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  j)lan ;  while  the  opposition  to  it  is  often  so  worded,  as  will  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  Evidence,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  acceptance 
by  many  who  have  expressed  a  disapproval  of  it  when  under  examination. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  system,  then,  in  which  the  grants  in  aid  given  by  the  State  are 
in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  results  of  individual  examination,  we  think  the  progress 
of  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  will  be  more  rapid,  and  that  those 
who  leave  school  at  an  early  age  will  have  gained  more  by  their  attendance  at  school 
than  they  do  at  present.  It  would  be  against  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  neglect  the 
numerous  lower  classes,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  few  promising  pupils  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  Certain  necessary  regulations  connected  with  such  a  system 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  Maintenance  of  Schools. 

The  opinions  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  when  they  have  given  any,  on  this  Beports  of 
subject  are  as  foUows:-  tS^S^'^' 

Mr.  Coimrd  (E.  273) :— 

"  "With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  derived  from  my  examination 
of  the  National  schools,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  besides  being  a  sound  and 
feasible  one,  is  the  one  above  all  othera  best  calculated  to  bring  into  action  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  instruction  in  the  Irish  schools. 
There  is  a  great  terror  entertained  of  it  by  the  teachers  and  the  managers  of  schools,  the  former  preferring,  of 
course,  to  have  fine  salaries  paid  them  unconditionally,  and  fearing  that  parents  will  almost  set  a  premium  on 
their  children  going  tO'  school,  and  the  latter  dreading  the  prospect  of  diminished  grants  to  be  made  up  by 
their  own  exertions,  and  thinking  that  payment  by  results  necessarily  means  the  introduction  of  tha  "RngliBb 
system  of  providing  half  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  But  these  are  not  really  formidable  difficulties,  and  would, 
I  think,  disappear  if  certain  exceptional  cases  were  provided  for  in  an  exceptional  and  liberal  way.  But  while 
paying  by  results  I  think  there  should  be  a  small  yearly  sum  attached  to  the  teacher's  .certificate  and  varying 
with  it,  upon  which  he  might  always  depend,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  first  takes  charge  of  a  school,  and  the 
class  salaries  of  the  pi'esent  race  of  teachers  should  be  left  intact  to  them." 

And  (E.  435)  :— 

"  If  the  schools  were  paid  by  results  obtained  upon  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  according  to  fixed 
standards,  the  Inspectors'  reports  would  better  represent  the  general  condition  of  instruction  than  they  do 
now." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  552),  advocates  payment  by  results  to  convent  schools,  and  not 
(F.  553)  to  other  National  schools. 

*'  As  payment  by  results  has  been  mentioned,  a  question  may  arise  concerning  the  advisability  of  extending 
that  principle  to  ordinary  National  schools ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  is  already  acted  upon 
in  the  assignment  of  class  and  salary  to  the  teachers,  which  are  determined  by  regard  to  personal  attainments- 
as  tested  in  examination,  and  to  practical  success  in  school^eeping,  combined.  The  teachers  themselves 
deprecate  any  further  extension  of  this  method  of  payment.  Their  incomes,  though  tolerably  stable,  are  small 
enough ;  payment  by  results  would  add  uncertainty  to  penury." 

His  objection  is  plainly  to  the  application  of  the  English  system,  and  not  to  the  plan 
here  proposed,  of  supplementing  a  fixed  salary  by  a  capitation  payment  depending 
on  individual  examination. 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  86)  recommends — 

'<  Increase  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation  grant,  administered  on  the  principle  of  the  Eevised 
Oode,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  present  stipends." 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  39,  adjinem)  : — 

'  '^  I  would  suggest  that  the  salaries  of  the  Iridi  teachers  should  be  raised  only  in  consequence,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  their  success  as  practical  teachers." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  33-39)  discusses  the  appUcation  to  Ireland  of  the  Revised  Code,  in  its 
absolute  form,  i.e.,  making  the  whole  payment  to  a  school  depend  on  examination  of 
individual  children,  and  shows  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
proposed  modified  apphcation  of  it. 

**  33.  My  statistics  enabled  me  farther  to  answer  a  question  to  my  own  satisfaction  to  which  I  had  addressed 
myself  at  first  with  some  interest,  viz.  :  how  flar  the  principle  of  the  English  revised  code — according  to  which 
the  main  part  of  the  State  grant  (about  6^.  out  of  10^.  per  child  in  average  attendance),  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  number  of  passes  obtained  in  the  three  elementary  subjects — ^might  be  applied  advantageously  to  Ireland. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  way  was  foreseen  and  encountered  in  the  feeling  certain  to  grow  up  among 
teachers,  that  under  it,  they  would  receive  nothing  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work  and  that  not  the 
least  laborious,  that,  namely,  which  they  spent  on  dull  children,  and  on  others  who  had  attended  for  less  than 
100  days.     It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  silence  their  complaints  even  in  England  by  the  obvious  and  reasonable 
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PnoFiciENCY.    answers  which  may  be  made  to  them.     It  would  be  far  more  difficult  in  Ireland.     In  Gi^eat  Britain  the  per- 

centage  of  those  presentable  for  examination  by  age  and  attendance  was  77*7  of  the  average  attendance  of  the 

schools.  In  Ireland  (65  National  schools,  excluding  those  attached  to  workhouses)  the  average  attendance  was 
2,473,  and  of  these  2,040  (82  per  cent.)  were  presentable  by  age  and  attendance.  The  Irish  per-oentage, — 
fractionally  reduced  on  a  full  comparison  for  those  who  in  Great  Britain  have  already  appeared  once  in  the  sixth 
standard, — would  be  very  much  the  same  as  the  British.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  one  side  of  the  channi^ 
to  correspond  to  the  fact,  that  while  2,040  is  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  over  six,  6,579  separate 
children  have  passed  through  the  schools  and  appeared  on  the  school  rolls  during  the  year,  so  that  for  every 
single  scholar  thus  qualified,  there  would  be  two  disqualified,  for  teaching  whom  the  Irish  master,  who  gets  next 
to  nothing  from  any  source  independent  of  the  State,  would  be  paid  nothing  at  all.  No  calculation  showing 
that  the  system  would  work  well  as  a  whole  would  readUy  reconcile  teachers  to  payments  made  on  a  basis  so 
unsatisfactory  in  relation  to  details.  It  is  certain,  besides,  that  this  difierence  between  the  roll  and  the  average, 
extravagant  as  it  is,  is  even  more  absurdly  exaggerated  in  special  cases.  In  six  schools,  for  instance,  which 
I  happened  to  have  grouped  together  for  local  reasons, 'in  the  district  of  Ballycroy  near  Newport,  I  found  that 
only  100  children  over  six  were  presentable  on  account  of  age  and  attendiuice,  out  of  604  such  children  in 
attendance  during  the  year — that  is  one  in  dx  scholars  for  these  schools,  against  one  in  three  as  the  average  of 
the  district. 

"  34.  There  is  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert.  The  list  of  punishments  for  one  school  district 
published  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  how  numerous  are  the  charges  of  *  falsification  of  school  accounts'  and 
'  neglect  of  practical  i-ules '  mainly  devised  to  render  such  falsification  difficult,  which  are  brought  and  which 
are  held  to  be  proved  against  some  of  the  Irish  teachers.  Almost  all  these  falsifications  are  made  under  the 
temptation  of  a  money  gain,  to  which  no  one  is  more  accessible  than  a  man  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty, 
like  many  of  the  Irish  teachers.  The  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  page  xcix., 
shows  that  the  *  practice  of  making  false  entries  in  the  register'  of  the  number  of  attendances  has  appeared 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  easiest  form  of  deception ;  it  is  one  for  which  a  teacher  with  little  conscience, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  interest,  can  make  the  most  plausible  excuses  to  himself ;  and  falsification  has 
been  held  to  be  proved  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  even  under  the  present  system,  which  presents  greater 
difficulties  and  fewer  temptations  than  one  resting  mainly  on  a  capitation  grant. 

"  35.  The  question  next  arises  whether  the  scale  of  Government  aid  on  the  principle  of  results  adopted  in 
England  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  Irish  schools  1  I  was  able  to  calculate  this  in  three  ways,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that,  however  I  looked  at  it,  it  would  lower  the  present  incomes,  which  will  certeinly  bear  no 
nearer  approach  to  starvation  point. 

**  36.  The  English  code  is  calculated  to  charge  the  State  with  about  10*.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 
The  sixty-five  schools  would  thus  divide  among  them  £1,236  10a.,  or  £19  Os.  6c?.  per  school,  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  that  (£27  per  school,  infra,  p.  122)  which  they  now  derive  from  the  State.  The  result  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  would  be  £158,112  10^.,  which,  divided  among  6,372  schools,  gives  £24  17a.  This  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  sum  (£152,488  15a.  Qd,)  now  paid  to  principal  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schools.  Instead  of 
the  farther  sum  of  £72,700,  now  paid  to  assistants,  workmistresses,  and  monitora,  for  teaching  monitors,  in  good 
service  salaries,  in  premiums  for  <M:der  and  neatness,  <frc.,  there  would  but  be  £5,500  loft  for  all  these  purposes. 

"  37.  In  the  115  Irish  National  schools  which  I  saw,  there  were  present  692  infants,  and  4,089  children 
above  that  age.  Making  no  deduction  whatever,  and  assuming  that  every  child  obtained  three  passes,  we  should 
bring  up  the  payment  to  the  maximum.     The  amount  that  might  thus  have  been  obtained  is — 

£      «.  d, 

692  infants  at  6s.  ^d.  +  4« 363     6  0 

12,267  passes  at  2s.  Scf. 1,625  12  0 

4,089  average  at  4i 817  16  0 

^2,816  14    0 

"  38.  The  maximum  amount  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  State  under  the  S3r8tem  of  the  Revised 
Code  would  therefore  have  been  £24  10a.  per  school,  which  is  about  £2  10a.  leas  than  is  now  paid  by  the  Board. 

"  39.  The  actual  passes  obtained  were  6,253  instead  of  12,267,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  State  aid  according 
to  my  examinations — ^making  no  farther  deductions — would  have  been  £2,015,  and  would  only  have  given 
£17  10a.  per  school  instead  of  the  £27  actually  paid.  It  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  sum  of 
£17  10a.  added  to  an  average  payment  of  £4  from  school  fees  and  local  subscriptions  together  {infra,  p.  122) 
would  be  totally  insufficient  to  keep  any  kind  of  system  afloat.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  retain  the 
principle  of  payment  by  results,  altering  the  scale  of  payments  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
obtained.  No  change  that  could  be  made  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  excessive 
irregularity  and  the  extraordinary  differences  between  the  number  in  average  attendance  and  the  number  on  the 
roll.  I  confess  that  I  doubt  how  far  any  practicable  modifications  would  surmount  those  which  must  be 
encountered  in  the  application  of  the  code  to  the  circumstances  of  West  Connaught." 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.  389). 

**A  combination  of  payment  according  to  the  classification  of  teachers,  and  of  payment  *by  results  is,* 
approved  both  by  Inspectors  and  teachers." 

With  respect  to  instruction  in  subjects  of  a  higher  class  we  defer  what  should  be  said 
on  this  head  to  the  chapter  on  Intermediate  Education. 
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CHAPTER  IL— INSPECTION. 

The  Comndssiouers  of  the  National  Board  ai-e  informed  of  the  state  of  the  schook 
which  claim  aid  through  them  from  the  State,— and  they  secure  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  under  which  that  aid  is  given, —  by  their  staff  of  Inspectors. 

There  are  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  who  have  their  head-quarters  in  Dublin,  and  suff. 
seem  in  some  cases  to  act  independently  of  the  Secretaries  (though  the  formal  determina- 
tion of  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  the  Board  is  promulgated  by  the  last-named  officers)  ; 
six  Head  Inspectors ;  and  sixty  District  Inspectors. 

Dr.  Newell  s^^ys : — 

"  2316.  CJuxirmcm. — As  regards  those  letters  which  come  up  from  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  are  signed  by  Evidemc. 
you,  do  you  sign  them  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board;  or  do  you  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ? — 
Dr.  Newdl, — I  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

"  2317.  Then  would  the  signing  of  these  letters  be  your  act  as  executive  officer,  or  would  it  be  the  act  of 
the  Board  % — I  would  consider  that  the  Board  would  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

"  2322.  Do  the  Secretaries  decide  what  case  or  question  should  be  brought  before  the  Resident  CommiBsioner  ? 
— ^The  Secretaries  or  Chiefs  of  Inspection  decide.  The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  have  quite  as  many  cases  as  the 
Secretaries  to  bring  before  him. 

"  2323.  Do  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  bring  them  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  directly,  or  do  they  do  so 
through  the  Secretaries? — The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  bring  them  directly  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  as  a 
rule.  If  the  case  is  not  very  plain,  they  might  come  and  consult  me  as  the  Secretary  of  Inspection.  No  serious 
action  would  be  taken  in  any  matter,  however,  without  my  knowing  it,  for  I  must  sign  the  letter  that  is 
written. 

"  2324.  Then,  can  the  Heads  of  Inspection  take  papers  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  without  their  being 
previously  seen  by  the  Secretary] — ^That  is  done  constantly  if  it  arises  out  of  a  report — ^particularly  if  an 
Inspector  reports  that  there  is  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  school. 
The  Chief  of  Inspection  deals  with  the  case  without  any  reference  to  the  Secretary. 

"  2325.  Then  the  Resident  Commissioner  having  made  his  notes  on  this  case,  would  a  letter  conveying  them 
be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Inspection  1 — ^The  noting  across  the  document  that  is  signed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries.  If  it  is  a  routine  case,  the 
signature  of  the  Chie&  of  Inspection  is  ample. 

"  2326.  Then  a  formal  letter  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  Head  of  Inspection  ? — By  the  Chief  of  Inspection." 

But  Mr.  Keenan  recognises  a  subordination  of  official  gradation. 

"  889.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^You  said  each  Chief  of  Inspection  might  regard  himself  as  having  to  some  extent  a 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  to  the  Board — ^what  are  the  matters  in  which,  you  are  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  1 — Mr.  Keenmt. — Every  action  determined  by  me  upon  a  document  has  to  pass,  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  office,  through  the  hands  of  a  Secretary,  and  that,  I  apprehend  is  in  itself  a  submission  by  the  Chief  of  In- 
spection to  the  Secretaries. 

"911.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  gradation  of  officers  at  the  Board.  You  have  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  HeeS  Inspectors,  District  Inspectors.  Is  that  the 
gradation  of  rank  1 — I  could  hardly  say  that  is  the  exact  gradation  of  rank.  I  would  say  :  the  Board — Mr. 
Macdonnell  being  its  resident  member,  the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  a<M5oimtant,  and  the  clerks 
according  to  their  respective  classes,  constituta  the  gradation  as  it  exists  in  the  Central  office.  But  in  reference 
to  the  staff  exterior  to  the  office  I  pursue  another  classification  : — ^the  Board,  the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  the  Head  Inspectors,  the  District  Inspectors,  the  organizers,  and  the  teachers.  So  that  the  Board, 
and  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  relate  as  to  status,  first  to  the  centi-al  administration,  and 
secondly  to  the  officers  who  are  exterior  to  the  office." 

In  the  Keturns  from  National  Board,  §  v.,  p.  253,  and  Appendix  iv.,  pages  1281-1287, 
will  be  found  copies  of  all  Riiles  and  Instructions  issued  to  Inspectors  since  1836. 

The  expense  of  inspection  in  1867,  when  the  Board  had  6,520  operation  schools  and  Expense  of 
27  District  Model  schools  under  its  control,  was  £27,209  185.  2cl  In  1857,  when  the  ^"'p*^^'^"- 
Board  had  5,337  operation  schools  and  13  District  Model  schools,  the  expense  was 
£20,433  165.  2d.  The  number  of  schools  had  in  the  ten  years  increased  21  per  cent. 
The  expense  of  inspection  had  increased  32  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  larger  i-ate  of  increase 
of  salary  is  not  more  than  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  would  justify.  It  appears  that 
at  present  there  is  now  not  any  complaint  from  these  officers  under  the  head  of  salary. 

Dr.  Newell  states : — 

"  24966.  Chairman.— ynth  regard  to  the  Inspectors,  do  you  think  the  lowest  class  of  Inspectors  ai-e  suffi- 
ciently p^  ?— Dr.  iV^eM^e^.— I  think  the  District  Inspectors  latterly  are  very  fairly  paid,  and  if  there  was  some 
slight  increase  made  in  the  allowance  for  locomotion,  which  would  only  cost  £400  or  X500  more  to  the 
Treasury,  but  which  the  Treasury  is  not  disposed  to  give,  I  think  there  would  be  no  complaint. 

**  24967.  Is  the  third  class  Inspector  put  on  a  different  footing  as  regards  the  allowance  for  locomotion 
from  that  of  the  other  ranks  1— No,  they  all  receive  the  same  allowance.  When  they  reach  their  maximum, 
they  receive  X50  a  year,  attained  by  yeai4y  instalments  of  £10,  for  personal  allowances ;  and  they  receive 
As.  for  any  school  inspected  four  miles  outside  the  centre,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  more  than  two 
Bcliools  in  a  day.  If  the  school  is  over  twenty  miles  they  receive  Is.,  and  they  may  inspect  the  two  schools. 
That  would  be  14«.     The  Inspector  has  to  pay  for  the  locomotion. 

"  24968.  Then  at  the  present  time  does  the  lowest  class  Inspector  get  the  same  mileage  allowance  and  so 
on  for  travelling  as  the  fii-st  and  second  class  Inspectors  ?— The  three  classes  get  the  same.  The  difference 
is  in  the  salaiy  only.  The  salaries  are,  for  first  class  District  Inspectors  £320  to  £370,  second  class  £275  to 
£305,  third  class— formerly  called  Sub-Inspectors,  but  I  prevailed  upon  the  Commissioners  to  change  the 
name,  as  the  duties  were  exiictlv  the  same— £200  to  £250.  _ 

1.  •  2Q 
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iRSPK^TTioit.'         "  24970.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^While  the  teachers  have  been  complaimng  in  thia  country  of  inadequate  pay- 

: ment,  contrasting  their  payment  with  the  payments  in  Inland,  have  the  Inspectors  here  been  complaining? 

— ^The  Inspectors  have  made  frequent  complaints  of  inadequate  payment,  and  their  complaints  have  be^ 
genendly  itesponded  to.  There  have  been  no  complaints  recently  except  from  some  iiM&vidual&;  but  the 
body  have  not  remonstrated,  and  I  think  relatively  to  the  other  ^nploym^nts  under  the  Commissionera^ 
they  are  now  very  fairly  paid." 

We  therefore  make  no  recommendation  under  this  head. 

The  duty  of  tjie  Inspector  is  to  visit  each  school  and  class,  the  children  once  a  year^ 
and  also  to  make  incidental  visits  at  other  times,  but  this  part  of  the  duty  is  not 
unifoimly  performed. 

There  is  also  a  complicated  system  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Reports. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell  says  : — 

"  491.  Chairman. — Do  the  Inspectors  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter  the  efficiency  of  a  ^hool,  or  do  they 
Evidence.  report  on  printed  forms? — Mr.  Macdannell, — On  printed  forms  which  are  weekly  transmitted  to  the  offio& 

in  Marlborough-street. 

"492.  Do  they  enter  into  any  details  or  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  1 — ^Yes;  they 
give  their  conclusions  generally,  and  state  their  reasons  for  taking  such  and  such  a  ooiu'se. 

"493.  Do  they  generally  examine  the  whole  school,  or  merely  p«urt  of  it? — ^There  is  one  examination  in. 
the  year  in  which  the  Inspector  is  boimd  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school,  and  to  class  it.  On  the 
other  occasions  he  is  not  bound  to  examine  every  child ;  but  to  give  as  thorough  an  examination  as  hi» 
time  will  permit  him. 

"494.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "primary  and  secondary  reports"? — ^A  primary  report  is  a  report  that 
is  made  every  fourth  year,  and  that  embraces  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  pre- 
mises. The  Inspectors  must,  in  that  report,  give  not  merely  the  state  of  education  in  the  school,  but 
everything  connected  with  the  school  building.  In  the  other  reports  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  enter 
into  such  minute  details  regarding  the  premises.  In  the  secondary  report,  No.  1,  and  in  that  alone,  of 
the  reports  he  gives  for  the  year,  he  is  boimd  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school  he  is  inspecting. 

"  495.  What  is  the  difference  between  secondary  reports  Ko.  1  and  No.  2  ? — ^In  secondary  repo»t,  No.  2,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  examine  every  chUd  in  the  school  individually. 

"'496.  How  often  is  secondary  report,  No.  1,  sent  in? — Once  a  year. 

"  497.  How  often  is  secondary  report.  No.  2,  sent  in  ? — It  may  be  twice,  if  the  Inspector  examines  the  school 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"  498.  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  secondary  report.  No.  1,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  an  annual  report, 
sent  in  ? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  time  that  is  specially  fixed  for  it.  It  is  necessary  when  an  Inspector  is  to 
make  that  secondary  report,  No.  1,  to  let  the  parties  connected  with  the  school  know  that  he  is  about  to 
examine  it;  on  other  *  occasions  he  is  to  take  as  much  care  as  he  reasonably  can  that  his  visit  shall  be 
unexpected. 

"  499.  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  as  to  his  making  his  secondary  report,  No.  1,  or  annual  report,  at  his. 
first,  second,  or  third  visit? — ^There  is  not. 

"  500.  Is  he  to  send  in  his  secondary  report.  No.  1,  by  a  particular  period  of  the  year? — No.  The  general 
direction  is,  that  he  is  to  furnish  that  form  of  report  at  such  time  as  the  attendance  may  be  largest 

"601.  I  see  that  the  last  question  in  each  of  these  three  reports  asks  if  there  are  any  points  calling^ 
for  notice  by  the  Board — does  it  often  happen  that  the  Inspector  answers  this  query  or  hauling  at  con- 
sidei-able  length  ? — Not  unfrequently.     This  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

"  502.  Is  any  portion  of  the  Inspector's  report  communicated  by  the  Board  to  the  patrons  or  the  managers 
of  schools  ? — ^We  don't  send  a  copy  of  the  report ;  but,  if  there  be  any  particular  thing  in  it  that  it  is  desirable 
the  ihanager  of  the  school  should  know,  we  send  the  substance  of  it  to  the  manager.  We  have  never  thought 
it  necessary  or  desirable  that  a  copy  of  the  report  itself  should  be  sent ;  perhaps  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
report;  that  the  Inspector  knows  it  is  a  confidential  document,  so  that  he  can  give  his  mind  honestly  and  con- 
fidentially to  the  Board.  I  think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that  the  report  itself  should  not  go  to  the 
.    manager  of  the  school. 

"  503.  Do  the  managers  make  any  rejoinder  to  the  Board  after  receiving  such  communications  ? — ^Veiy 
often. 

"  504.  Does  it  lead  in  many  cases  to  contujiued  correspondence  between  the  Board  and  the  manager  I — 
I  don't  think  it  does. 

"  550.  Are  all  his  visits  unexpected? — All  his  visits  except  that  for  the  secondary  No;  1  Report,  at  which 
the  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  and  class  each  child  individually  in  the  school.  With  regard  to  it,  it  ia 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  performed  efficiently,  that  notice  be  given,  so  that  the  children  who  have  been 
in  attendance  during  t^e  year  should  attend  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible  that  day,  for  the  purpooe  oi  classi- 
fication. 

"551.  Does  the  Inspector  always  make  three  visits  in  the  year? — No.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
sdiools  in  some  districts,  it  is  impossible  the  Inspector  can  examine  all  his  schools  three  times  in  the  year  ;  he 
does  his  best ;  it  would  be  better,  unless  the  number  of  Inspeotors  is  greatly  ijicreased,  that  we  should  be  content 
with  two  really  good  inspections  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"  552.  He  does  what  he  can  to  make  the  second  visit  un^^pected? — Yea" 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  thinks  the  present  mode  of  inspection  secmes  aU 
that  is  needed  : — 

"1031.  Chairman. — ^Do  you  consider  the  way  in  which  the  Board  receives  its  reports  at  present  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  or  would  you  suggest  any  improvement? — ^Mr.  Keetum. — I  think  that 
maintaining  our  present  system  of  classification  of  teachers  and  our  present  system  of  payment  of  teadiers' 
*  salaries  by  classification,  our  system  of  inspection  is  very  efficient.  I  am  not  pr^>ared  to  suggest  any^  alteration 
of  a  fundamental  character.  I  have  drawn  attention  to  some  slight  modification  as  to  the  details  of  inspeotioii 
in  a  import  which  I  made  the  last  year  I  -was  Head  Inspector,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Board's  report 
for  1858." 
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.  Mr.  Ei^vanoffh,  an  unsparixig  critic  r of  the  ^itldonal  system^thiaks  the  duatou>t»  are  .tamm&fv. 
fairly  distributed  : —  E^tde^ 

'^1201^.  Oftatntton.^r-And  you  ibink  the  preaent  distribatioB  of  distrifots  a  good  one) — Mr.  XavanagIL — 
<)n  the  whole  a  very  foir  one."  .        .  ^ 

The  alteration  to  which  Mr.  Keenan  refers  in  his  evidence^  and  which  is  found  ki  the  Change 
report  of  tl»  National  Board  for  1858,  is  we  think  of  considerable  importance.     Writing  j^^S^^ia 
of  a  circuit  of  ten  districts  out  of  sixty  into  which  Ireland  is.divided,  comprising  977  isw. 
schools  out  of  a  total  of  5,337,  he  says  : — * 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  inspection,  the  primary  and  the  secwadary ;  iJie  primary' being  made  only  once 
A  year,  and  the  secondary,  once  or  twice,  as  the  Inspector  finds  opportuiuty  or  leisure  to  complete  his  work. 
The  primary  inspection  is  a  bond  fde  examination  of  all  the  classes  ;  the  secondary  kind  may  be  the  same  or  , 

may  not»  as  the  Inspector  thinks  fit ;  but  practically  in  most  cases  it  is  not,  it  being  rather  a  visit  of  observation 
iluui  examination.  Whether  the  secondary  inspection  involves,  or  is  performed  by,  an  examination  of  all  the 
classes  or  not,  the  statistical  returns,  in  which  the  Inspectors,  in  their  annual  reports,  exhibit  the  proficiency  of 
the  children,  refer  to  the  results  of  the  primary  inspection  only.  For  instance,  l^e  proficiency  tables,  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  are  exclusively  composed  of  the  statistics  of  primary  inspections ;  and  indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  these  are  the  only  data  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  when  investigating  the  working  and  success 
of  our  system  of  instruction. 

"  By  examining  the  tabular  statement  I  have  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  it  relates  to  2,239  inspections.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  calculate  exactly  what  the  proportion  per  cent,  is  of  the  average  number  met  at  inspection 
to  ihe  average  number  on  rolls  in  tibie  2,239  cases,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  45*8.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  fact  aa  exhibiting  the  scope  of  the  primary  inspections. 

The  average  number  on  rolls  in  my  ten  Districts  was  .         .         .         85,027 

From  which  deduct  its  seventh  part,  ».c.     .         .         ,         .         .         .         12,146      . 

Leaving  a  remainder  of 72,881 

who  are,  acooidiiig  to  the  rsle  I  have  already  laid  down,  under  the  continuous  process  of  instructi<Hi.  Again, 
the  oenteaimal  proportion  of  the  number  actually  met  at  inspection  to  the  average  number  on  rolls  beii]^  45*8  ; 
this  rate  upon  85,027  the  average  number  on  rolls,  gives  38,942  as  the  number  actually  examined  atpiimaxy 
inspedions,  which,  when  subtracted  from  72,881,  the  number  whose  education  is  continuous,  leaves  a  balance 
of  33,939  children  unseen  and  uninfluenced  by  the  Inspectors  on  the  occasion  of  their  primary  inspection.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  serious  defect  is,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for  by  the  secondary  inspection. 
No  doubt  large  numbers  of  those  who  do  not  appear  at  primary  inspections  are  seen,  and  possibly  examined,  at 
secondary  inspections ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  such  shall  happen  ;  and,  moreover,  if  a  complete*  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  were  made  at  the  secondary  inspections — ^which,  under  existing  rules  and  regulations,  there 
need  not  be — and  clear  and  ample  notes  of  the  proficiency  taken  and  preserved,  there  could  scarcely  be  any  use 
made  of  such  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  of  the  primary  examination,  for,  if  added  to  the  latter,  there  would 
be  a  duplication  of  the  proficiency  of  large  numbers  already  accounted  for,  and  if  separately  tabulated,  it  would 
be  only  representing  the  proficiency  of  ti^e  school  for  another  period  of  the  year  with  the  same  imporfSaotion  as 
in  the  case  of  the  primary  inspection.  The  only  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  have  one  thorough  and  scrutinizing 
examination  annually  of  every  child  undergoing  the  conHntioua  process  <>f  education  ;  and  this  examination,  I  would 
suggest,  should  be  held  in  the  most  formal  manner  possible.  I  would  call  it,  as  heretofore,  the  primary  inspec- 
tion, and  I  would  make  it,  under  forfeit  of  a  continuance  of  the  grant  or  of  some  other  advantage  or  privilege, 
obligatory  upon  managers  and  teachers  to  cause  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  be  in  attendance  at  such  an 
inspection.  For  each  absentee  the  Inspector  should  require  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as  illness,  <&c.  The 
managers  and  the  teachers  should  receive  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  the  month,  and  at  least  a 
fortnight's  intimation  of  the  exact  day,  fixed  upon  by  the  Inspector  for  the  primary  inspection ;  and  cai-e  should 
be  taken  to  appoint  a  time  for  it  when  the  circumstances  conducive  to  a  good  attendance  may  be  operating  most 
favourably.  I  would  accordingly  have  the  primary  inspection  a  full  muster  of  all  the  pupils.  It  co\ild  Imrdly, 
I  should  hope,  be  called  officious,  or  intermeddling,  or  over-exacting,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  claim, 
what  it  is  their  duty  to  perform,  an  inspection  of  every  pupil  in  their  schools :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
to  be  a  natural  duty  of  teachers  and  managers  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  in  aiming  at  the  attainment 
of  so  important  an  object. 

'*  If  this  suggestion  be  carried  out,  three  inspections  of  the  schools  annuaUy  would  be  unnecessary.  The  new 
primary  inspection  would  be  a  severe  duty  on  the  Inspectors,  I  think  that  two  inspections  would  be  amply 
sufficient ;  the  primary,  of  which  due  notice  to  the  local  parties  should  be  given ;  and  the  secondary,  of  which  no 
notice  should  be  given,  and  which  should  bear  mainly  on  an  inspection  of  the  school  accounts,  the  regularity  of 
the  attendance,  the  discipline,  the  method  of  the  teachers,  and  the  organization.  This  arrangement  would  afford 
the  Inspectors  additional  opportunities  of  paying  incidental  visits.  Each  In£^)eotOr  in  my  circuit  paid,  on  an 
average,  eighty-aix  sudi  visits  last  year;  but  this  number  might  be  doubled  with  ease  a^xd  advantage.  Sucha 
vi?it  need  not  occupy  many  minutes,  its  chief  feature  consisting  in  taking  in  th0  touf  ensemble  of  the  school  at 
the  moment  of  entering  it ;  how  the  master  is  employed ;  whether  the  business  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
i>3quirements  of  the  l^e  Table ;  and  whether  the  school  accounts  are  properly  filled  in.  "With  i^  primary 
inspection  of  aU  the  children  in  a  school,  a  secondary  inspection  of  its  organization  and  ordinary  operations,  and 
a  number  of  incidental  visits  made  at  various  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  our  system  of  inspection  would,  I  think, 
be  the  most  effective  and  perfect  of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

In  corroboration  of  Mr^  Keena/n^s  statement  that  few  of  the  ehildren  are  individually 
examined  tmder  the  present  system,  it  may  be  added  that  in  1867,  the  results  of 
individual  primary  examination  are  only  given  for  248,802  children,*  so  that  on  an  average 
each  of  the  fiffcy-reight  District  Inspectors  examined  only  4,360  children  during  the  year, 
Mr,  Keenan' s  scheme*  would  require  each  Inspector  to  examine  10,000  in  the  year,  which  * 
Mr.  Sheridan  considers  a  reasonable  number  (5851-5855^. 

Under  the  system  of  making  a  gi*ant  in  aid  of  teacher  s  salary  according  to  the  profir  0"»«  *°"»v^ 
ciency  of  the  pupils,  ascertained  by  individual  examination  of  each  child,  i^  would ibe  o^uThe*'^" 
necessary  to  have  the  day  of  exammation  fixed  beforehand,  taking  care  that  it  doed  hot  c^"<*«»»- 

>  National  Board  Report,  1858,  pp.  185-7.  •  Ibid,,  1867,  p.  294.  »  Evidence,  p.  96.  ^^  j 
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immediately  follow  the  harvest  holidays  in  agricultural  districts.  A  thorough  iospection 
of  the  school,  and  examination  of  all  the  children  having  taken  place,  we  tmnk  that  the 
other  visits  of  the  Inspector  are  not  needed,  or  that  one  other  visit  will  be  sufficient; 
and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  they  make  the  Inspector  do  what  is  really  the  manager's 
duty.  The  objects  of  the  incidental  visits,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Keenan,  should  certainly 
be  secured  by  the  activity  of  the  manager,  or  one  of  the  managers,  when  a  committee 
can  be  formed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  Mr.  "Sheridan's  opinion  (5  847-  5860).  Inspectors^ 
however,  should  not  be  precluded  from  paying  incidental  visits  to  any  schools  which  fall 
in  their  way  upon  a  journey,  or  where  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  are  not  observed. 

Mr.  (7.  Matthews,  a  National  school  teacher,  informed  us  that  there  was  an  opinion 
among  teachers  that  there  is  much  waste  of  inspectorial  power  in  those  repeated  visits : — 

"  18389.  Mr.  Gtbscm, — Has  not  each  Inspector  about  100  schools  in  the  district? — Mr.  MaUhews, — ^Teachers, 
suppose  that  less  inspection  might  do.  They  don't  see  the  very  great  necessity  of  three  examinations  in  the 
year — three  testing  examinations.  Periodical  or  incidental  visits  fliey  consider  would  answer  for  some  purposes, 
of  the  inspection  system. 

*-*  18390.  Is  there  any  real  objection  that  ought  to  be  entertained  by  faithful  and  diligent  teachers  to  having 
visits  from  the  Inspectors  even  more  frequently  than  three  times  each  year? — No  reason  whatever,  but  they 
think  three  examinations  in  the  year  useless.  The  object  of  Inspectors  is  merely  to  test  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge imparted  in  the  school.  He  never  shows  us  how  to  teach.  We  get  little  assistance  from  him  in  that 
way.  He  merely  comes  to  examine  the  children  and  hot  to  give  assistance  to  us.  Two  or  perhaps  once  a  year 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

"  18391.  When  the  object  entertained  by  the  Inspector  is  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  what  objection 
can  there  be  to  any  number  of  visits  from  the  Inspector,  giving  a  greater  amount  of  assurance  to  the  public  and 
the  Board  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty? — None,  whatever." 

We  think,  however,  that  this  assurance  may  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  is  worth. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriartif  wishes  for  more  trequent  inspection,  or  that  more  supervision 
on  the  part  of  managers  should  be  required.  This  we  shall  speak  of  under  the  head 
'^ ManagerSy'  in  the  next  chapter.  He  complains  also  that  the  rule  of  the  Board 
(3,  §  vii.,  p.  1)  is  not  observed.  That  rale  requires  that  after  each  inspection  the  Inspec- 
tor shall  communicate  with  the  local  patron  or  manager. 

With  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  in  case  the  recommendation  already 
made  should  be  adopted,  we  think  the  present  mode  of  inspection  is  satisfactory.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere. 

"  20215.  Chairman, — Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  inspection  efficient? — Mr.  De  Vere, — So  fer 
as  I  have  seen  it,  I  think  it  very  efficient  and  proper.  The  Inspectors  are  a  most  respectable  body  of  m^i. 
They  do  their  duty  with  great  zeal,  and  I  think  with  great  impartiality. 

*'  20216.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  pi-esent  system  of  inspection  as  a  whole  1 — Perfectly." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  approves  of  State  inspection  of  schools  (20648).  It  is  considered 
efficient  by  Dean  Byrne  (21579)  and  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Sorter  (18076-18079). 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Coward  (E  434),  speaks  of  the  defect  in  regulations 
of  the  Board,  whereby  grants  to  the  school  are  not  sufficiently  dependent  on  the 
Report  of  the  Inspectors.  Assuming  from  the  testimony  in  its  favour  that  the  Inspectors 
do  their  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  Managers — if  faults  of 
buildings,  of  defective  instruction,  and  of  other  things  remain  without  improvement  after 
they  have  been  reported  to  the  Board,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Board.  The 
administration  must  be  too  lax,  or  the  neglect  to  enforce  penalties  for  neglect  is  a 
practical  admission  that  the  teacher  is  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  at  which  living  is 
possible,  and  could  not  therefore  bear  any  deduction  from  his  salary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Board  is  exposed  to  this  difficulty — that  its  action  upon  Managers  is  at  present  limited 
to  entire  suspension  of  a  school. 

We  hope  that  if  to  class  salary  an  addition  is  made,  dependent  on  exertions,  this  addi- 
tion may  enable  the  Board  to  enforce  stoppages  for  defects  in  instruction,  buildings, 
cleanliness,  &c. ;  or  other  modes  may  be  suggested  for  making  the  Inspector's  Report 
carry  increased  weight.     (See  chapter  on  Maintenance  of  Schools.) 

Mr.  Coward  says  (E.  435) : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  inspection  upon  the  instruction  of  the  National  schools,  my  impression  is 
that  it  does  perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  It  certainly  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  a  dedSnite  pro- 
gramme of  study,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  does  good.  But  it  fedls  to  produce  a  thorough  efficiency  through- 
out the  schools,  for  the  examinations  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  reported  upon  with  sufficient  minuteness,  and 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  make  the  highest  class  the  index  of  the  proficiency  of  all  the  others.  And  again, 
no  notice  appeara  to  be  taken  generally  of  the  long  periods  of  time  spent  in  the  lower  classes,  -nor  is  the  almost 
universal  absence  of  any  marks  of  proper  attention  to  the  children  in  the  lowest  class  noticed  sufficiently 
seriously.  If  the  schools  were  paid  by  results  obtained  upon  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  according 
to  fixed  standards,  the  Inspectors*  reports  would  better  represent  the  general  condition  of  instruction  than 
they  do  now.  Most  of  their  observations  which  I  read  were  wanting  in  sufficient  regard  for  the  humbler  parts 
of  die  school  and  dwelt  too  much  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  upper  class.  As  compared  with  our  English  method 
of  inspection,  the  Irish  system  is  superior  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  more  efficacious  to  visit  schools 
without  notice,  which,  of  course,  keeps  the  teachers  in  a  constant  attitude  of  preparation,  and,  therefore,  of 

*  Misce'.lftteous  Papers,  vol.  viii.  ^^  ^  ^ 
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efficiency,  so  fiu*  as  "being  at  their  posts,  and  having  their  schools  at  work,  and  observing  rejulationp,  are     IS'spEcnoy. 
concerned,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  seems  to  fall  below  it.'*  — »- 

Mr.  Eichrnond  says  that  the  evil  habit  of  prompting  at  examinations,  both  by  teachers  ^^  ^^ 
and  pupib,  is  promoted  by  the  frequent  inspections  (F.  10.) : —  increased 

"  10.  I  have  i^o  doubt  that  the  perfection  which  prompting  has  evidently  attained  in  some  JSTational  schools  InBpectora  to 
is  a  firuit  of  the  system  of  frequent  inspection  to  wluch  they  are  subjected.     It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  c^«ck  copying 
Insjpectors  of  the  National  Board  should  be  awake  to  the  subject.     A  few  words  fi-om  them  in  their  "  Obser-  »nd  prompting, 
vation  Book"  would  soon  check  the  practice  by  mfLking  it  unremunerative." 

Mr.    Laurie  reports    favom-ably   of   Government   inspection.      He    says   it   works 
''efficiently  and  smoothly."— (H.  136.) 
Mr.  Renouf  says  (I.  24,  25) : — 

"  On  looking  through  the  *  Observation  Book/  which  is  kept  in  each  National  school,  I  have  not  unfrequently  inspectors  do 
found  the  following  entiy  made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  record  of  an  examination  : — *  First  class  not  examined.'  not  examine 
I  have  witnessed  several  of  these  inspections,  and  in  more  than  one  district,  and  have  noticed  that  the  Inspector  th®  y<""»««r 
always  b^an  his  examination  with  the  highest  class.     In  almost  every  school  that  I  entered  the  teacher 
presented  his  highest  class  first,  so  that  (contrary  to  my  own  intentions)  I  almost  invariably  observed  the  same 
order,  as  being  that  to  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  most  accustomed.    There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  method  of  examination ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  other  method — viz.,  that  of  beginning 
with  the  lowest  class,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  jDroduoed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.     In  each  of  the  inspections  at  which  I  was  present  the  examination  was  very 
strict ;  but  after  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Inspector's  severity  and  displeasure  with  reference  to  his  most 
advanced  pupils  and  tJ^at,  perhaps,  during  a  couple  of  hours,  the  teacher  was  almost  indifferent  to  what  was 
said  about  the  first  class,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  of  what  had  gone 
before.    I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  reverse  order  of  examination  were  habitually  adopted  very  beneficial  results 
would  ensue. 

"  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  inspection  I  will  venture  to  make  another  suggestion.  The  principle  of  inspection 
without  preliminary  notice  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  Irish  system,  and  one  which,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
disturb,  I  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  English  system.  But  unlike  English  schools,  which  have  only 
an  annual  inspection,  the  Irish  National  schools  are  inspected  several  times  in  the  year.  It  appears  to  me 
most  desirable  that  one  of  these  inspections  should  occur  at  a  fixed  date  for  each  school,  and  that  at  this 
inspection  each  child  should  be  examined  and  his  proficiency  noted  down  in  reading,  wiiting,  and  arithmetic, 
according  to  a  programme  more  or  less  resembling  that  prescribed  by  the  English  Revised  Code,  and  its 
Supplementary  Rules.  This  programme  appears  to  me  at  once  more  real  and  more  simple  than  the  existing 
programme  of  the  National  Boaixl." 

Mr.  Cumin  also  mentions  the  advantage  of  inspection  without  notice  (K.  37) : — 

"  In  some  respects,  however,  I  think  that  the  Irish  plan  of  inspection  is  superior  to  that  which  obtains  in  this  ^iJh^^^^otiee 
country.  In  Ireland,  the  inspection  is  without  notice.  In  this  respect  the  rules  of  the  Board  coincide  with  beneficial, 
the  practice  of  France,  Prussia,  and  other  Continental  nations.  In  England  or  ScotlpJid,  no  Inspector  enters  a 
school  without  due  notice.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  at  which  the  Inspector  pays  his  visit.  The  Irish  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  needy,  and  many  of  them  have 
business  of  their  own.  They  are  farmers  and  sometimes  private  tutors.  There  are  seldom,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  any  pei-sons  of  local  influence  who  take  interest  in  the  National  schools,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
priest  rarely  enters  the  school-room.  J£  it  were  not  for  the  Inspector,  who  may  look  in  any  day  or  at  any  hour 
without  a  moment's  warning,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  instruction  would  be  much  less  than  it  is.  The 
rules  of  the  Board  assume  that  the  Inspector  visits  a  school  three  times  a  year ;  practically  this  rule  is  not 
always  observed,  but  a  thorough  examination  takes  place  at  least  once  in  twelve  months.  Although  this  may 
probably  be  thought  an  excessive  degree  of  superintendence  unquestioiiably  it  has  its  effect.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  even  greater  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspector's  visit,  when  it  does  takes  place,  is  unex- 
pected." 

Mr.  Cumin  speaks  of  copying  (K.  78)  : — 

"  No  one  could  fail  to  observe  the  want  of  that  scrupulous  honour  and  self-respect  in  school  which  mai-ks  a 
good  teacher  and  a  well  disciplined  pupil.  For  some  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  statements 
of  the  masters  as  to  their  emoluments,  particularly  as  to  the  amount  received  for  school-fees,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  had  farms,  but  in  some  cases  I  found  that  their  statements  were  so  inaccurate,  that  I  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  frame  statistics  based  upon  them.  Again,  the  idea  that  copying  or  prompting  is  wrong  in  the 
pupil,  or  ought  to  be  checked  by  the  teacher,  seemed  quite  a  novelty.  In  the  Model  school  at  Enniskillen,  after 
repeated  warnings  given  by  one  of  the^Head  Inspectors  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  within  a  few  yaixis  of 
the  schoolmistress,  some  of  the  children  persisted  in  copying  from  their  neighbours.  And  in  one  of  the  best 
Convent  schools  in  Ireland,  even  after  a  most  solemn  warning,  delivered  by  a  Chief  of  Inspection  who  was 
present,  it  became  necessary  to  turn  one  girl  out  of  the  examination  room.  These  are  glaring  instances,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  meet  with  them  in  schools  of  such  reputation.  But,  in  truth,  the  practice  of  prompting  and 
copying  from  each  other  is  ahodost  universal,  and  the  inveteracy  of  this  habit  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  persisted  in  attempting  to  indulge  in  it  even  when  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  superiority  in  these  respects  exhibited  by  the  schools  in  this  country  arises 
from  the  great  strictness  of  the  British  Inspectors,  and  from  the  social  position  which  they  occupy  as  compared 
with  the  teachers.  In  England,  from  the  moment  a  child  of  thirteen  enters  upon  the  career  of  a  teacher,  the 
rules  against  copying  or  prompting,  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  penalty  for  disobedience  is  professional  ruin. 
The  result  is,  that  the  lesson  which  a  teacher  has  learnt  under  such  conditions  he  impresses  with  unusual  zeal 
upon  the  pupils,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  result  is  in  every  point  of  view  most  satisfactory." 

The  opposite  view  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Jack  (L.  210  to  213) : — 

"  A  question  was  raised  in  my  mind,  very  early,  as  to  the  mode  of  inspection.    There  are  three  regular  Mr.  Jack's 
inspections  and  examinations  per  annum,  at  uncertain  times,  and  without  notice  given  to  teacher  or  manager.  J^^J^^^"^^ 
They  may  be  separated  by  intervals  of  any  number  of  months.      In  addition  to  these,  there  are  'incidental  jngpecuins 
visits,'  two  being  paid  annually  on  an  average  to  each  school.     The  incidental  visit  is  meant  to  check  minor  annually 
abuses.     The  Inspector  makes  a  practice  of  dropping  in  at  any  moment  of  the  year,  just  to  see  that  things  suffUiwit. 
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are  j^ing  on  ^ac^qr¥i^a#rf^  jrule.  ^Pmi3  tha  toaoher  should  Imve  -his  adiiool  opea  by  a  oertain  hour,  say  ten, 
and  the  Inspector  walks  in  ten  minutes  after,  to  see  that  he  is  ai  his  post.  The  school  should  not  be  closed 
before  three,  and  he  finds  occasion  to  be  there  at  a  quarter  before  three.  The  rolls  for  the  day  must  be 
called  b^or&t^i^iaihre^  and  he  comes  in  a  few  minutes  a^r  mid-day,  and  counts  the  number  actually  present^ 
comparing  it  with  the  number  recorded  in  the  book,  or  noting  if  no  record  has  been  made.  The  registers 
must  be.  kept  posted  up  iregularly,  and  they  lie  always  open  on  the  master's  desk.  ... 

"  2 1 1,  Is  this  inspection  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Is  the  system  of  incidental  visits  necessary,  or  does  it  do  good  t 
*rhese  are  questions,  to  some  extent,  of  administrative  detail,  but  they  touch  on  the  whole  relations  of  the 
teacher,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  importance.  It  was  not  easy,  perhaps,  accustomed  as  I 
had  been  to  the  annual  visit,  with  ten  days*  notice  preceding  it,  and  to  the  cordial  understanding  due  to  their 
friendly  interest  in  a  common  object,  between  Inspectors  and  Managers  in  Scotland,  for  me  to  regard  these 
arrangements  at  first  with  perfect  impartiality.  I  came  very  sooi\to  recognise,  that  an  amount  of  government 
is  expected  and  usual  in  Ireland  which  would  neither  be  expected  nor  endured  in  Scotland  or  England.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  patrons  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  so  much  interest  in  the  schools,  and  that  outside  of  the 
patrons  there  is  no  effective  local  interest  at  all.  Then  the  excessive  irregularities  in  the  attendance  make  it 
difficult  to  recognise  the  same  school,  visited  in  February,  and  in  July.  I  can  believe,  therefore,  that  a  winter 
and  a  summer  inspection  are  equally  necessary.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  advantages, 
even  in  three  per  annum,  especially  if  one  of  them  were  clearly  distinguished  from  the  oilier  two.  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable,  for  instance,  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  year,  the  school  should  be  invited  to 
make  the  best  appearance  it  honestly  could — ^that  the  managers  should  have  notice  of  the  visit,  and  that  it 
should  be  open  to  the  parents  of  the  children  to  come,  if  they  chose.  At  such  an  inspection,  an  individual 
examination,  on  the. principle  of  the  Revised  Code,  of  all  the  children  who  had  attended  over,  say,  one  hundred 
days  in  the  year,  as  in  England,  might,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  a  distribution  of  small  book  prizes,  worth 
1*.  or  Is.  6d,  to  all  who  passed  in  the  three  subjects. 

"212.  My  feeling  would  still  lead  me  to  prefer  that  incidental  visits  should  be  abolished.  When  a  teacher  gets 
more  than  he  thinks  his  share  of  them,  he  begins  immediately  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  suspected  man,  and 
attributes  all  the  Inspector's  after  conduct  tq  personal  malice  ;  a  reason  of  action  imputed  in  the  west  of  Inland 
with  a  readiness  I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  visits  tend  to  check  abuses  ; 
but  they  do  so  in  a  way  which  brings  evil  effects,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  a  good  many.  With  the  little  local 
interest  now  taken  in  the  schools,  abuses  are  likely  enough  to  arise — ^unless  the  eye  of  the  State  is  everywhere 
—especially  with  underpaid  and  discontented  teachers,  constantly  watched  and  treated  without  confidence. 
But  they  are  not  prevented  at  present,  as  these  long  lists  of  punishments  for  falsification,  for  neglect  of  practical 
rules,  and  so  on  sufficiently  prove.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  be  more  numerous  under  a  more  generous 
system ;  especially  if  it  were  possible  to  stimulate  the  people  of  the  locality  to  take  a  greater  interest  than  they 
now  do  in  school  affairs.  In  local  superintendence,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  that  alone,  can  we  find  the 
remedy  for  the  petty  abuses  against  which  incidental  visits  are  directed.  As  long  as  they  are  continued,  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  teacher  feel  that  the  State  is  anything  but  a  cruel  taskmaster,  from  whom 
his  wages  are  extorted,  to  whom  he  owes  no  attachment,  and  pays  none.  In  schools  open  to  a  winter  and  a 
summer  visit  at  uncertain  times,  subject  at  each  visit  to  a  strict  examination,  and  inspected  once  in  addition, 
with  notice  and  in  public,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Board  exacts  as  many  guai-antees,  on  all  sides,  as  it 
prudently  can  even  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

"213.  I  permit  myself  to  say  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  to  express  myself  more  decidedly.  The 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  in  the  main  disagree  with  me ;  the  local  patrons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  almost 
universally  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  system,  and  ^e  reasons  they  generally  state,  are  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  management,  and  the  extreme  unwillingness  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  to  inform  the 
Government  of  any  offences  against  it,  which  its  officers  do  not  discover  for  themselves.  The  teachers  are,  I 
think,  about  equally  divided.  I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  preponderance  of  adequately  informed  opinion 
is  distinctly  against  the  views  I  have  expressed." 

Mr.  Harvey  bestows  upon  the  National  Board's  inspection  unstinted  praise  (N.  154) : — 

"154.  To  one  admirable  feature  in  the  National  system  I  have  had  occasion  often  to  refer  in  the  course  of 
my  report.  I  will  conclude  with  mentioning  it  once  more  ;  I  mean  the  inspection.  Comparing  it  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  Scotland,  I  could  not  but  give  the  preference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Irish  work.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  efficient,  and  I  attribute  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  schools  to  the  Inspectors." 

The  inspection  of  Workhouse  Schools  appears  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  somewhat 
anomalous,  They  are  inspected  both  by  Poor  Law  Inspectors  and  the  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board  ;  and  these  inspections  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Rohinaon  (10384-10386)  thinks  it  quite  unnecessary  there  should  be  any  official 
communication  between  Inspectors  of  National  Board  and  Inspectors  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  (10412).  His  expenence  does  not  inform  him  whether  the  National  Board 
inspection  has  any  weight  with  the  Guardians  (10624-10525).  He  relates  what  he 
conceives  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  separate  Inspectors  of 
Workhouse  Schools,  thus  : — 

"  10697.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  En^ish  practice,  and  have  one  or  more 
Inspectors,  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  workhouse  schools) — Mr.  Jiobineon,~L  think  there  would  be 
advantages  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  such  an  airangement.  A  great  deal  of  the  industrial  educatioiL 
of  the  children  depends  on  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  the  workhouse  for  them ;  and  as  the 
arrangements  in  .the  workliouse  would  come  entirely  under  an  Inspector  who  would  not  be  a  sdiool  Inspector — 
for  the  school  Inspector  has,  I  believe,  nothing  to  say  to  that — ^in  combining  the  two  offices  perhaps  the 
arrangements  can  be  carried  out  more  successfully  awd  ^e  duties  oarriedout  better*  On  the  other  hand  there 
might  be  a  little  more  uniformity  in  the  system  of  inspection,  and  in  the  mode  of  examining  the  children. 

"  10698.  The  examination  of  the  schools  being.a  thing  wholly  apart  from  the  oi^er  duties  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  relief  for  many  of  the  Inspectors  to  be  quit  of  that  portion  of  their 
duties  "J — ^WeU,  speaking  for  myself  it  would  be  a  considerable  relief. 

^  10699;  At  all  events  yon  ai>e  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools  would  afford  employment  £ot 
at  least  one ^Iii8pector?^-There  are  163  schools  and  it  would  be  very  easy, to  csjculate  how  many  Inspectoxs 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty.     An  Inspector  could  not  inspect  more  than  one  school  in  a  day ;  so  that 
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It  can  be  easily  calculated  how  often  he  oould  vi&it  eH  the  gohoob  in  a  year.     If  he  were  only  required  to  visit     Ixflraonoici 

them  once  a  year,  one  Inspector  could  perform  the  duty.     I  think  each  poor  law  school  ought  to-  be  seen  twioe  

a  year  at  least." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inspection  of  the  Workhouse  Schools  shonW  be  rbcomminda. 
assigned  to  oflacers  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  whose  sole  business  ™»- 
should  be  the  inspection  of  schools. 

The  inspection  of  Church  Education  schools  is  thus  described : — ^ 

"  One  Head  Inspector  for  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  is  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  J&200  per  annum.  There  are  six  probably  employed  for  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  are  paid  at  various 
rates,  and  a  large  number  of  honorary  Inspectors,  who  are  worthy  clergymen,  and  who  inspect  each  other^s 
schools." 

The  Inspectors  are  selected  by  the  Diocesan  Societies  or  local  Boards  of  management. 
The  Rev,  Alexander  Irwin,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Anhagh : — 

"  9730.  Chcdrmam — Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  the  schools  ] — ^Mr,  Inoin, — ^Merely   Evidence, 
the  selection  of  the  Inspectors.     The  schools  are  inspected  by  clergymen  belonging  to  the  diocese.     There  are 
10  Inspectors  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh. 

*^  9814.  Master  Brooke, — You  said  that  the  inspection  of  the  schools  was  conducted  by  clergymen.  How 
many  Inspectors  have  you  1 — Last  year  we  had  ten.     In  the  preceding  year  there  were  twdve. 

"9815.  They  are  voluntaries,  1  suppose] — Yea,  volimtaries. 

"9816.  But  their  travelling  expenses  are  defrayed,  I  suppose  1 — ^Yes,  they  are  paid,  but  they  amotint  to  very 
little.     Last  year  the  expenses  of  the  ten  Inspectors  only  amounted  to  £9  3«.  2d,  for  inspecting  all  the  schools. 

"9817.  Then  there  was  but  one  inspection  in  the  year  1 — Only  one  in  the  year. 

"  9818.  Would  you  not  consider  it  more  desirable  to  have  two  or  three  inspections  in  the  year? — I  think  it 
would  be  more  dedrable.  But  the  great  defect  we  find  is  the  variety  of  standards  arising  from  the  number  of 
Inspectors.     Ten  men  have  not  all  the  same  standard,  nor  anything  like  the  same  standard  of  ef^oiency. 

"9819.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  permanent  Inspector  who  would  go  on  from  year  to  year  ? 
— Much  better.     The  late  Primate  paid  the  entire  expense  of  an  Inspector  for  his  diocese  for  many  years. 

"  9820.  That  ceased,  I  suppose,  at  his  death  1 — ^Yes,  it  ceased  at  his  de^th. 

"9821.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  more  uniform  and  systematic 
inqsection  should  be  given  to  the  schools  1 — Certainly.  It  would  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our 
obtaining  aid  from  the  Government,  or  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  staff  that  the  Grovemment  employ, 
that  our  schools  should  be  inspected.     It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to'a  school. 

■    "  9822.  Would  you,  or  the  clergy,  as  far  as  you  know  their  minds,  have  any  objection  to  Government 
Inspectors? — Far  from  it.     I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

"  9823.  Even  though  some  of  the  Inspectors  might  be  of  a  different  religious  denomination  1 — Yes." 

In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  the  following  system  prevails  : — ^ 

**  Inspectors  of  Schools. — '  The  Brother  Director  of  each  house  is  to  be  the  ordinary  inspector  of  the  school  or 
schools  dependiiig  on  the  house  of  which  he  has  the  charge.  He  shall  watch  over  them,  and  see  that  all  things 
be  properly  conducted,  and,  above  all,  that  silence  and  regularity  be  duly  observed.' 

"  ViSITOB  OF  SCHOOIB. 

^^  Duties  of  his  Office, — The  Brother  who  is  appointed  to  the  office  of  visitor  is  to  examine — 

"  Firsthf — *  If  the  children  are  taught  the  ordmary  prayers,  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of  the  Church, 
and  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion  ;  if  the  Catechism  is  explained  to  the  children  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  age  and  capacity ;  if  the  more  advanced  scholars  understand  it ;  and  if  the  school  piuyers  are  recited  in  a 
respectful  maimer.' 

"  Secondly — *  If  the  children  are  properly  classified  j  what  is  their  proficiency  in  reading  and  spelling,  in 
writings  in  arithmetic,  in  book-keeping,  in  English  grammar,  in  geogra^jhy,  and  in  the  other  branches  taught  in 
the  schools  ;  if  the  writing  and  arithmetic  papers  are  clean  and  neatly  written  j  what  is  the  number  of  scholars 
in  each  school,  and  what  is  the  order  and  (Usdpline  of  it.' 

"  Thirdly — *  What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  premises,  and  if  each  school  is 
sufficiently  supplied  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  appliances,  such  as  maps,  slates,  black-boards,  «fec.'»" 

Brother  Cfrace : — 

"9399.  Sir  Robert  Kane, — The  inspection  of  your  schools  is  carried  out  by  members  of  your  own  body? —  Evidence. 
Brother  Grace. — By  members  of  our  own  body. 

**  9400.  Are  these  Inspectors  selected  specially  from  amongst  your  members  ? — ^They  are. 
"9401.  From  the  Superiors?— Yes. 

"  9402.  How  frequent  is  that  inspection  ? — It  must  be  once  a  year  at  least ;  it  may  be  dftener. 
"  9403.  And  these  Inspectors  report  to  the  Superior-General  of  your  order  ? — ^That  is  the  rule." 

Mr.  Thorp  gives  evidence  as  to  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  : —  luspection  of 

"12783.  CAairfwaw.— What  salary  do  you  pay  the  Inspector  ?— Mr.  Thorp. — £500.  He  has  travelling 
expenses  through  the  country.  The  salary  was  originally  i&400,  but,  on  an  appeal  of  his  showing  the 
expense  he  incurred,  the  governors  increased  it  by  £100. 

"  12784.  Does  he  do  anything  else  ? — He  is  not  allowed  to  do  anything  else  but  the  duties  to  the  Governors. 
He  is  occupied  about  eight  and  a  half  months  in  travelling  alone.  He  wants  a  month's  rest,  and  he  has  also 
to  examine  teachers  before  being  appointed,  so  that  his  time  is  tolerably  well  occupied. 

"  12785.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — How  many  schools  does  he  visit? — 146.  He  visits  every  English  school  twice 
annually. 

"  12786.  Is  the  ini^pection  supposed  to  be  efficient? — ^The  arrangement  regarding  inspection  is  in  order  that 
Uie  Inspector  can  go  into  a  school  like  a  visitor  and  see  the  general  way  in  which  the  sdiool  is  conducted, 
there  is  no  notice  given  of  his  first  visit.  He  walks  in  to  try  the  general  state  of  the  school ;  but  in  the  second 
4sa8e  he  is  obliged  to  give  notioe  to  the  superintendent  that  he  may  be  present  to  see  that  he  is  doing  justice  to 
the  teadiar. 

"12787.  Oan>yDu  state  the  nature  or  character  of  the  inspedion  ?-r-I  have  here  copies  of  the  queries  put  to 
the  Inspector  which  he  is  obliged  to  answer. 

'  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii.,  Betums  of  Church  Education  Society.  *  Ibid, 
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"  12788.  What  length  of  time  is  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  each  school? — In  every  case  the  Inspector  is 
obliged  to  put  down  what  time  he  occupied  in  the  inspection. 

"  12789.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  la  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  each  school  ? — ^The  Inspector  is 
obliged  to  note  down  the  time.  For  instance,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Newtownards  school,  and  the 
query  is  *  What  time  were  you  heref  and  he  writes  *  From  11.30  till  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o*clock ;  New- 
towidiamilton  school,  from  half-past  ten  till  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.'  He  would  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
small  school.  I  find  one  small  school  hei*e  in  which  he  states  he  was  &om  half-past  twelve  till  forty-five 
minutes  past  two  o'clock." 

"  1 2889.  Lord  CUmhrock, — You  don't  inspect  your  schools  regularly  yourselves  % — ^The  Erasmus  schools. 

"  12890.  The  English  schools? — Regularly,  twice  a-year — ^the  papers  are  here — spring  and  autumn — and 
the  Inspectors  give  tiie  fullest  reports." 

Mr.  Rudhin  states  : — 

.  "13491.  Chairmom. — ^What  are  your  duties  now  as  Inspector? — Mr.  JRtidkin, — My  duties  are  confined 
solely  to  the  Inspectorship.  I  have  to  visit  every  school  twice  a  year,  and  to  examine  the  children  on  both 
occasions.  On  one  occasion  I  give  notice  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  schools.  On  the  other 
occasion  T  visit  without  notice.  My  duty  is  then  to  examine  and  report,  according  to  my  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  school. 

"  13527.  Master  Brooke. — May  I  ask,  in  your  inspection,  do  you  examine  all  the  children? — Every  child. 
When  I  first  went  round  some  teachers  would  say,  *  Oh,  sir,  these  children  are  so  young  that  they  know 
nothing.'  My  answer  to  that  was,  *  If  you  have  a  baby  in  arms  attending  the  school,  that  child  should  be 
inspected.' 

"  1 3528.  Will  you  examine  every  child  ? — Every  child.  What  I  meant  by  that  is,  that  the  youngest  child  in 
the.school  is  liable  to  be  examined.    Unless  the  Inspector  examine  every  child,  the  teacher  will  not  instruct  them." 

The  last  answer  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Coward's  remark  (E  435)  on  the  neglect  of 
National  Board  Inspectors  to  examine  the  lowest  class ;  and  the  consequence  is  described 
by  Mr.  Renouf  {1.2Z). 

The  inspection  of  Wesleyan  schools  by  Mr.  M^Millen  (14519-14522) : — 

"14519.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  practically  know  much  of  the  teachers  of  other  schools  besides  your 
own  ? — Mr.  M^Millen. — Not  a  great  deal ;  but  I  have  known  some  of  them.  I  travel  through  all  the  kingdom, 
as  I  am  appointed  as  General  Inspector  of  Wesleyan  schools  in  Ireland ;  and  therefore,  I  visit  all  our  schools  in 
turn,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  visit  of  necessity  «md  examine  all  our  mission  schools.  I  also  visit  in 
a  general  way  all  our  schools  under  the  Board ;  but  these  latter  having  been  inspected  for  secular  instruc- 
tion by  the  Board's  Inspectors,  of  course  I  seldom  enter  into  that  department,  except  to  look  into  their 
observations  and  reports. 

"  14520.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  duty  to  report  on  these  schools? — It  is,  to  the  Conference  and  my 
Committee. 

"14521.  Is  it  your  duty  to  report  upon  the  National  Board's  schools,  as  well  as  on  the  mission  schools? 
— ^Yes ;  only  what  I  mean  is,  I  do  not  require  to  enter  into  a  secular  examination  of  each  class  in  the 
schools  under  the  Board,  they  having  been  inspected  by  the  Board's  Inspector. 

"  14522.  Are  those  reports  of  yours  printed? — ^No ;  they  are  not  published." 

The  system  of  inspection  in  schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  is  given  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hackett,  Secretary : — 

"  25908.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  established  any  regular  inspection  of  your  schools? — Mr.  ffctckett. — ^Yes,  a 
deputation  from  oiu*  society  is  appointed  every  year,  and  an  annual  inspection  is  made  by  that  deputation.  I 
go  myself  occasionally  as  secretary  to  visit  these  schools ;  I  inspect  the  institution  to  see  that  inatters  are  in 
order ;  then  members  of  our  Board  occasionally  visit  the  schools,  and  report  to  us  anything  they  might  find 
to  require  correction. 

"  25909.  On  a  previous  inquiry  a  complaint  was  made  against  your  society,  that  there  was  no  regular  efficient 
inspection ;  have  you  modified  that  system  ? — ^Yes. 

"  25910.  You  have  made  the  inspection  more  strict  and  regular? — ^Yes,  and  more  frequent." 

The  question  of  Denominational  Inspection  of  National  Schools  was  brought  frequently 
before  us. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishops  urged  that  their  schools  should  be  inspected  by  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors:  Cardinal  Cullen  (27415-27425);  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane 
(15582-15585),  (15591-15595);  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cdbe  {Miscellaneous  Papers); 
Canon  Forde  (23096-23101)  23106,  23127  (23225-33)  ;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Donnan 
is  in  favour  of  it,  but  still  admits  that  he  has  no  objection  to  Protestant  Inspec- 
tors : — 

"  8937.  Master  Brooke. — ^Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a  Protestant  Inspector  inspecting  the  Catholics 
of  your  schools  ? — Dr.  Borricm. — I  would  not,  for  my  own  part,  have  any,  but  a  great  many  others  would.  I 
know  instances  in  which  I  have  preferred  Protestant  Inspectors  to  Catliolic  Inspectors,  and  I  have  known 
instances"  in  which  Catholic  Inspectors  have  been  willing  to  compromise  themselves  more  or  less  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  rather  libeml  and  large-hearted,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  we  may  find  Protestant  Inspectors  as 
kind  and  as  affable  as  I  would  wish  them  to  be. 

**  8938.  You  would  not  then  insist  on  Homan  Catholic  Inspectors  1 — ^The  only  point  1  wish  to  remark  on  is 
that  the  Protestant  Inspectors  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  imderstand  as  well  the  needs  of  Catholic  education 
as  a  properly  trained  Catholic  Inspector. 

"  8939.  I  mean,  however,  that  a  Board  appointed  by  a  Government  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a  Protestant 
Government  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction,  but  only  with  secular  points  i— The  bishops 
have  already  in  a  published  document  asked  for  Catholic  Inspectors  as  a  rule  for  the  reason  I  have  already 
assigned.  As  the  guardians  of  the  faith  of  their  flocks  they  have  no  choice  but  take  care  that  the  person  who 
comes  to  inspect  education  should  be  a  person  who,  from  his  religious  views,  is  well  qualified  to  understand  it. 
He  might  call  himself  a  Catholic  and  be  an  Atheist.  There  are  even  some  who  publicly  attend  Church  and 
who,  from  reading  the  literature  of  the  last  century,  have  lost  nearly  all  idea  of  revelation.  We  could  not 
have  confidqiice  in  tLtit  class  of  {>ei^sons."  ^^ 
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The  denominational  character  of  inspection  of  schools  in  England  is  explained  by  Canon  Ikspeotiok. 
Toole  (21510-21516),   (21523-21526),  (21859-21870),  and  Mr.  Allies  (25556-25569),  ^vid;::;^ 
(25615-25620). 

"  25556.  Mr, Deaae. — ^The  inspection  under  the  English  system  is  altogether  denominational? — Mr.  Allies, — ^Yes. 

'*  25557.  Would  the  English  Catholic  body  think  it  a  hardship  to  have  to  accept  inspection  of  their  schools 
by  persons  who  were  not  Catholic  1 — ^They  would  refuse  the  thing  altogel^er.    . 

"  25558.  Sir  Robert  Kane, — Is  the  inspection  of  schools  limited  to  secular  subjects) — ^Yes. 

**  25559.  It  does  not  include  any  religious  subject.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  consider  the  denominational 
character  of  the  inspection  is  necessary,  and  that  you  say  the  Catholic  body  would  refuse  altogether  any  change 
in  that  r^ard  1 — It  was  one  of  the  general  heads  under  which  they  answered  in  the  letter  preceding  tho  forma- 
tion of  my  Committee,  but  which  answer  was  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Part  of  that  letter  I  have  quoted, 
Tand  this  is  one  of  the  points  dwelt  upon  in  that  letter,  lie  sixth  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  that  the  Catholic  Institute,  which  preceded  my  Committee,  was  to  have  the  power  of  appealing  against  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Koman  Catholic  schools,  without  his  name  being  submitted  for  their  acceptance ; 
thereupon  they  gave  the  answer,  part  of  which  has  been  read  on  another  subject.  The  Committee  state  that 
they  cannot  comply,  unless  the  Inspector  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  approved  of  by  them,  and  they  go  on  to 
submit  their  reasons  for  that ;  first,  because  the  other  great  religious  communities,  the  Church  of  England, 
especially,  have  the  same  right.  They  also  say  they  could  not  possibly  allow  an  Inspector,  who  was  not  a 
Oai^olic,  inasmuch  as  that  Inspector  would  be  called  upon  to  ask  questions  which  involve  religion  and  history, 
and  history  was  quoted  as  being  a  special  subject  on  which  that  difficulty  would  come  out  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  subject.  They,  therefore,  made  the  statement  with  regard  to  Saint  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  On  no  consideration  would  it  be  allowed  for  an  Inspector,  not  a  Catholic,  to  superintend  even 
the  secular  instruction  in  the  schools,  because  by  a  first  principle  of  the  Catholic  religion  the  two  instructions 
cannot  be^teparated." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  would  consent  to  the  present  system,  when  Church  Education 
schools  are  admitted  to  receive  State  aid,  provided  no  undue  preponderance  were  given 
to  Roman  Catholics : — 

"  20650.  Master  Brooke. — Supposing  the  Inspectors  were  taken  from  all  denominations  indifierently,  would 
you  object  to  the  inspection  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspector  1 — Bishop  of  Ossory, — Certainly  not,  if  the  inspec- 
tion were  confined  to  secular  education. 

"  20651.  In  my  question,  I  am  looking  to  the  possible  benefit  that  might  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  you  propose,  namely,  the  State  looking  only  to  the  secular  education,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it 
thoroughly,  and  leaving  the  religious  education  to  the  patrons  or  managers  of  the  schools  ] — I  should  like  as 
little  as  possible  to  msJ^e  an  abstract  statement  on  such  a  subject,  because  while  I  conceive  there  would  be  no 
objection  in  a  general  way  to  Roman  Catholics  being  amongst  the  Inspectors,  and  taking  their  place  in 
examining  Church  schools  as  well  aa  others,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  an  ariungement  might  possibly  be  made, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  would  give  a  preponderance  to  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors, 
or  establish  a  kind  of  Roman  Catholic  inspection,  which  I  should  feel  called  upon  to  object  to.  Though  there 
were  no  reason  to  object  to  it  when  stated  in  the  abstract  form,  I  might  find  it  necessary  to  object  to  it  in  the 
form  that  was  actually  adopted.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better,  with  respect  to  such  points,  to  reserve  all 
discussion  of  them,  if  the  general  principle  were  agreed  upon." 

Dean  Atkins  (20728-20730),  does  not  desire  denominational  inspection.  Mr.  Whittle 
objects  to  it,  24089,  (24155-24159).  Mr,  S.  Blacker  (16430-16432),  thinks  it  quite 
immaterial.      Mr.  Cumin  (K.  38),  says  it  is  not  desired  by  Managers  or  parents. 

Having  given  full  weight  to  what  has  been  urged  on  both  sides;  and  finding  that  Present  mode 
under  the  present  system  one-half  of  the  Inspectors  are  Boman  Catholics  and  the  other  of  i^wS^a™^"* 
half  Protestants— Mr.  Macdonnell  (23675-23680),  Judge  Longjield  (24193),  (24351-  inspectoK. 
24353),  Keenan  954-958,  Hunter  3547-3553,  Newell  (24629-24632)— 

We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  to  make  no  recommendation  of  alteration  in  the 
existing  system.  The  Board  nominates  candidates  for  any  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the 
staflF,  and  the  candidates  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Co^mlissioners.  The  subjects 
are  specified  in  a  Syllabus  furnished  to  each  candidate  (see  Appendix  to  Returns  from 
National  Board).  We  regret  to  see  that  this  syllabus  does  not  contain  the  subject  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  its  Colonies,  although  the  history  of  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy  is  included  in  the  optional  course.  We  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Warren  who,  contemplating  a  denominational  system  of  education,  still  desires 
that  the  Inspectors  should  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  school. 

"  15339.  Mr.  Dease, — *  *  *  Would  you  propose  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  of  a  particular  denominatioii 
— ^that  the  Inspector  inspecting  a  Protestant  school  should  be  a  Protestant  and  vice  versa! — Mr.  Warren, — 
Certainly  not,  I  have  expressed  myself  already,  most  strongly,  that  I  thought  it  most  desirable  a  Boman 
Catholic  Inspector  should  inspect  Protestant  schools  and  a  Protestant  should  inspect  Roman  Catholic  schools — 
not  necessarily,  but  occasionally." 

If  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  be  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  secular  instruction  only, 
it  seems  better  to  leave  the  system  of  appointment  of  Inspectors  as  it  is,  and  we  have 


That  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  plan  of  selecting  cuxclusioit. 
and  appointing  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  that  the  importance  of  the  ofl&ce,  and  the  necessitv  Socui  position 
that  the  Inspector  should  meet  the  patrons  and  managers  on  equal  terms,  make  us  think  ^'  '"^p®*^^". 
that  all  Inspectors  should  be  taken,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  from  a  somewhat 
higher  social  position  than  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 

L  2  R   y^^*  T 
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CHAPTER  lit— MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  National  schools  is  thus  described  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board : — ' 

"  YI. — Management  of  National  Schools.^ 

"  1.  The  local  government  of  ike  National  schools  is  vested  in  the  local  patrons  thereofl 

*'  2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  patron  the  person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place 
the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

**  3.  If  a  school  be  under  the  local  management  of  a  School-Committee,  such  Committee  has  all  the  rights  of 
an  individual  patron. 

'<  4.  The  patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as'  his  representative  in  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  school ;  such  representative  to  be  designated  the  '  local  manager.'  The  patron  may,  at  any  time, 
resume  the  direct  management  of  the  school,  or  appoint  another  local  manager.  This  rule  applies  equally 
whether  the  patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

*'  5.  When  a  school  is  vested  in  trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  local  manager. 

**  6.  When  a  school  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  patron  or  patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

<<  7.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a  lay  patron,  or  the  successor 
of  a  clerical  patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  ta 
the  patronship  of  the  school. 

*'  8.  If  a  patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  hin  successor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

**  9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determining  whether  the  patron, 
or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  successor  or  as  local  manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a 
fit  person  to  exercise  the  trust. 

<'  10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  school  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  patron,  when  nominating  a  local  manager, 
ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
patron  during  the  period  he  acts  as  manager. 

"11.  When  a  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  or  of  joint  patrons,  a  'local  manager*  should  be 
appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign  documents,  <fec.,  &c. 

"12.  The  local  patrons  (or  managers)  of  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general  qiialifications ;  the  lo<»l  patrons  (or  managers)  have  also  th© 
power  of  removing  the  teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

"  13.  Patrons  and  managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  schools  for  a  reasonable  time  during  the 
year,  subject  to  the  interfei'ence  of  the  Commissioners  in  cases  of  abuse ;  such  periods  of  closing  should  b© 
limited  to  six  weeks  in  the  year,  including  the  recognised  vacations. 

"  14.  Managers  of  National  schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of  teachers  to  the  office,  and  to  th© 
Inspectors  of  the  respective  districts." 

It  is  clear  that  the  distinction  between  patron  and  local  manager  is  of  no  material 
consequence,  the  local  manager  being  either  the  patron  himself  or  his  nominee^  except 
in  certain  cases  where  the  "local  manager"  appears* to  be  merely  " a  correspondent" 
representing  others. 

JPractically  the  process  is  this : — ^When  the  owner  of  the  land  is  the  patron,  he  accepts 
as  manager  some  clergyman,  or  he  appoints  some  nominee  or  his  agent  as  manager. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  is  examined  :— 

"  9.  Chaimum, — ^When  the  school  is  established,  who  becomes  the  manager  of  it  ?— Mr.  MacdormeU. — 
Generally  speaking,  the  person  who  applies  is  the  person  who  becomes  the  manager  of  the  schooL  We  oonceiv© 
that  he,  either  from  being  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  owner  of  the  property,  is  the  perscm  who  it  is 
intended  should  be  the  manager  of  the  school,  and  he  is  the  person  who  always  is  received  by  us  as  manager. 
He,  generally  speaking,  represents  the  feelings  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  locality. 

"  10.  Lord  Clonhrock — Is  that  invariably  the  case?  Is  the  person  applying  always  appoint^  manager,  or 
is  there  a  person  afterwards  appointed  manager  different  from  the  perscoi  who  made  the  applicaticm  ?— It  is 
almost  invariably  the  person  who  .applies.  If  the  gentleman  who  applies  mixtions  that  he  is  actko^  only  as 
the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  we,  of  course,  know  he  is  not  intended  to  be  the  patnm.  But,  if  his 
principal  wishes 

"11.  Chairman, — Except  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Board,  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  word 
manager  and  the  word  patron  1 — It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  there  is  both  a  patr(m  and  a  manager.  Supposing  a  gentleman  of  property  applies  to  have  a  school  ^n 
his  estate  placed  under  the  Board,  and  says  he  wishes  to  be  patron,  we  appoint  him  patron.  If  he  desires  that 
his  agent,  or  any  other  person,  be  manager  of  the  school  imder  him,  we  appoint  that  person  manager. 

"12.  In  the  case  where  you  have  to  comm\micate  with  the  school  do  you  write  to  the  patron  or  manager  ? — ^To 
the  manager  always.  We  consider  that  the  patron  has  delegated  pro  tempore  his  power  to  the  manager.  W© 
always  consider  when  the  patron  does  not  give  us  notice  to  the  co&trary,  he  means  to  act  both  as  manager  and 
patron  himself.  We  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  he  says  at  any  time  that  he  wishes  such 
another  person  to  be  manager  instead  of  the  gentleman  first  named,  we  carry  that  into  effect." 

There  is  no  recognition  of  managers  ex  officio  by  the  Board,  except  we  presume  in  the 
case  of  Workhouse  schools. 
Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"  37.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie, — Do  you  recognise  any  managers  ex  officio,  such  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  example  1—* 
Mr.  Macdonnell, — No  ;  not  either  Justices  of  the  Peace  nor  even  the  pastors  of  the  ohihken  ;  we  doa't  recognise 
them  ex  officio.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pastor  of  the  children  is  the  manager,  but  w©  don't  recognise 
him  as  such.  It  is  because  that  he  has  made  the  application,  or,  as  it  were>  inherited  the  management  frt>m 
his  predecessor  in  his  own  Church." 

^  National  Board  Report,  1868. 

*  See  some  important  observation  on  these  Regulations  in  Mr.  SichMond^B  Report,  F,  §  III.,  110,  ^t.fieq. 
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Mr.  Robinsorij  Poor  Law  Board  Inspector  : —  makaobubat, 

"  10413.  Chairman, — ^With  whom  does  the  dismissal  of  a  workhouse  schoolmaster  lie? — Mr.  Eohinsan, —  Evidence. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  have  the  power  in  the  first  instance  of  suspMiding  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
if  they  think  fit.     The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  removing  any  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
of  their  own  accord,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians." 

The  management  by  committees  is  considered  desirable,  but  there  are  very  few  Manmgement 
instances  of  it :--  byCommit.** 

"  1 3.  Chaimum, — ^Is  the  management  always  in  a  single  person,  or  have  you  ever  a  committee  of  managers) —  Evidence. 
Mr.  Macdonnell, — ^There  are  a  few  cases  of  committees  of  management,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  especially. 
There  were  originally  a  good  number,  but  they  are  going  out  of  usa  Tliere  are  very  few  cases  of  committees 
of  management  now.  When  the  original  application  mentions  that  they  wish  the  school  should  be  governed  by 
a  committee,  we  take  note  of  that,  and  always  remember  the  ruling  power  rests  with  that  committee ;  that  the 
person  who  is  active  upon  the  committee  is  merely  acting  as  their  delegate  for  the  time,  and  that  if  there  is 
any  question  between  them  it  is  the  committee  has  the  real  power  over  the  school. 

"  14.  Mr.  Deaae. — Was  the  number  larger  than  it  is  now  % — ^At  first  there  were  more.  On  several  occasions 
at  first  there  wore  two  or  three  patrons.  The  people  were  very  anxious  that  one  of  the  patrons  should  be  a 
Protestant  and  the  other  a  Koman  Catholic.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  now  of  the  management  being 
exclusively  held  by  two  persons,  one  a  Protestant  and  the  other  a  Roman  Catholia 

"  33.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  consider  the  management  of  schools  by  a  single  person  is  preferable  to 
management  by  committee  1 — Mr.  MacdonneU, — I  shotdd  like,  where  there  was  a  committee  of  very  intelligent 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  progress  of  a  school,  that  they  should  take 
it ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  for 
leaving  the  management  to  the  parish  priest. 

"  35.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  any  elected  committee  of  parents  of  children  1 — I  should  be  very  happy 
to  see  that  done  in  the  place  where  the  people  were  anxious  for  it ;  where  the  people  and  their  pastor  were 
anxious  that  the  committee  should  act,  and  should  assist  the  person  who  took  the  principal  part,  as  manager 
of  the  schooL 

"  108.  Chairman, — ^Are  there  many  cases  of  committees  elected  by  subscribers  and  by  managers  of  schools? 
— No  ;  I  think  not.  There  are  very  few  committees.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  case  of  subscribers  who 
elect  a  committee." 

Where  there  are,  they  do  not  seem  to  perform  duties  any  more  than  single  managers 
{Hunter,  3349). 

Mr.  MacdonneU  further  explains  what  he  considers  to  be  the  duties  of  a  manager : —  Duties  of 

IdRD&gcrs. 
"  45.  Master  Brooke, — May  I  ask  what  you  expect  from  a  good  manager  1 — ^Mr.  MacdonneU. — I  should 

expect,  from  a  good  manager,  that  he  would  take  a  great  interest  in  the  well-being  both  of  the  children  and 

the  teacher ;  that  he  would  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  ascertaining  that  the  teacher  whom  he  appoints  is 

really  competent  and  really  a  good  man  ;  and  what  is  as  impoi-tant  as  anything,  that  when  he  finds  him  to  be 

a  really  deserving  man,  he  should  pay  him  as  handsomely  as  the  manager's  means  will  allow  him  to  pay  him, 

and  when  he  finds  him  unworthy  remove  him."     See  answers  to  questions  (23)  and  (36). 

Mr.  Keenan  gives  more  details  : — 

"1956.  Rev.  Dr.  WiUon, — ^Will  you  state  the  duties  of  a  manager  of  a  school  after  the  school  has  been 
formed  1 — Mr.  Keenan, — His  duty  is  to  supervise  it — ^to  see  that  the  teacher  is  attentive  to  his  duty — to  see 
that  his  own  views  as  to  the  education  of  die  children,  as  also  the  views  of  the  Board,  are  carried  out — to  see 
that  the  conduct  of  the  children  is  proper — to  see  that  the  school,  in  a  word,  is  efiiciently  conducted.  These 
are  his  local  duties.  Then  he  has  lus  duty  towards  the  Board.  He  has  to  furnish  to  the  Board  the  quarterly 
returns  and  any  other  returns  that  may  be  required  to  afford  information  aa  to  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  conduct  of  the  teacher.  Finally,  he  is  the  medium  of  communication,  as  regards  payment  and  all  essential 
proceedings,  between  the  Board  and  the  teacher." 

Mr.  Sheridan : — 

"  5223.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^What  would  you  take  to  be  the  duty  of  a  manager  ? — ^Mr.  Sheridan, — ^The  duty  of  a 
manager  in  the  first  instance  is  to  see  that  the  teadier  he  appoints  is  well  qualified  for  his  office  ;  secondly,  that 
having  been  appointed  by  him  he  attends  to  his  duty  generally ;  thirdly,  that  he  leads  a  moral,  edifying  life, 
atten<Sng  to  his  religious  duties,  and  abstaining  in  the  whole  course  of  his  private  capacity  from  anything  that 
could  give  scandal  to  the  young  people  that  he  is  to  instruct  and  train  up  ;  fourthly,  I  thmk,  that  ^e  manager 
is  boimd  to  see  that  the  Board  are  not  deceived  by  the  person  whom  he  has  employed,  in  any  way,  either  by 
absenting  himself  when  he  ought  to  be  at  his  post  or  by  falsifying  the  school  accounts." 

That  patrons  and  managers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  school  after  they  have  How  per- 
appointed  the  teacher  is  very  generally  affirmed  by  oflScers  of  the  National  Board :  ^^""®^- 
Mr.  MacdonneU  (36-88);  Dr.  NeweU  (2865-2869);  Mr.  Hunter  (3264-3269),  (3351);  Evidence. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  (8415),  (8420)  qualified  by  (8611)  ;  Mr.  OHara  (26834-26838). 

Mr,  Keenan  gives  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  managers  attend  to  the 
ordinary  routine  duties  (1000-1004),  (1388),  (2087),  (2198).  See  also  Mr.  O'CarroU 
(4224);  Mr.  Sheridan  (4917). 

The  school-teachers  who  were  examined  before  us  have  thus  stated  their  view  of  the 
oflSce  and  the  general  discharge  of  duty  by  managers. 

Mr.  Macdonough  (province  of  Leinster) : — 

"  17888.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  not  think,  from  your  experience,  that  the  work  performed  by  the  managers  is  Evidence  of 
one  of  very  great  value,  so  that  the  schools  could  not  be  worked  without  the  performance  of  their  functions  ? —   Teachers. 
Mr.  Macdonough, — I  think  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  the  managers. 

"  17983.  Mr.  SuUivan, — As  hx  as  you  knpw  do  the  managers  devote  much  attention  to  the  working  of  the 

schools  1 They  do  indeed ;  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  devote  a  fair  amoxint  of  attention  and  supervision  to 

the  schools.  * 

I.  •  2R2 
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MANAOEMicn-*       ''  17984.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they  took  a  more  active  part  in  visiting? — My  school  is 
""^  visited  daily.     Not  a  day  of  the  week  scarcely  but  I  have  the  manager,  or  his  representative,  in  the  schooL" 

Mr.  Matthews  (province  of  Ulster)  gives  a  different  account : — 

*'  18395.  Mr.  Gibson, — Is  it  a  general  complaint  that  patrons  take  little  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
schools,  and  pay  few  visits  to  themi — Mr.  Matthews, — It  is  a  general  complaint. 

"  18409.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^In  the  statement  you  read  you  spoke  of  *  so-called  managers,'  Why  do  you 
make  that  statement  1 — They  are  called  managers  and  they  do  not  manage  the  schools.  These  returns  they  are 
supposed  to  fill  up  are  hardly  ever  filled  up  by  them.  They  are  sent  to  the  teachers.  Managers  are  supposed 
to  examine  and  check  the  books  and  they  never  do  it.  In  my  experience,  they  send  the  papers  to  the  t^hers 
and  put  their  names  to  them,  and  think  they  have  done  gi-eat  work. 

"18410.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  managers  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools,  or  having  tJie  class  rolls 
brought  to  their  own  houses  to  dieck  the  returns  sent  to  the  National  Board  Office  ]— I  think,  in  my  experience, 
they  seldom  checked  them  or  asked  to  see  them  at  all.  A  great  many  managers  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
imderstand  the  school  accounts. 

"  18411.  Does  one  man  in  a  dozen  check  them? — I  think  not. 

"  18412.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  teachers  1 — ^I  believe  it  to  be  so." 

Mr.  O'Calldghan  (province  of  Munster)  agrees  more  with  the  first-named  witness : — 

"  20105.  Judge  Morris. — Do  the  managers  of  the  schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted  often  visit  them  1 — 
Mr.  G'CdUaghan. — As  a  rule  my  own  manager  visits  every  day — the  present  manager ;  the  late  manager  used  not 
to  do  it  as  often  as  that — once  or  twice  a  week ;  but  generally  the  managers  do  visit  the  schools  very  frequently. 

"20106.  In  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— In  the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  my 
acquaintance  goes. 

"  20107.  And  from  what  you  heard  from  the  teachers,  in  conversing  about  it,  is  it  a  fact  the  managers  do 
visit  the  schools  1 — ^es,  from  my  associations  with  the  teachers  around  me  in  my  own  district. 

"  20108.  When  they  do  visit  schools  what  supervision  do  they  exercise  over  themi — They  stand  and  listen, 
to  a  class  j  some  managers  will  examine  it  themselves,  and  see  what  progress  the  children  have  made  in  their 
lessons  and  in  order  and  regularity." 

Mr.  Gallagher  (province  of  Connaught)  does  not  say  much  on  this  point,  but  his 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  attention  of  the  managers : — 

"19176.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that  in  Connaught  the  school  managers  discourage  school 
masters  from  obtaining  school-fees,  even  from  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  them  % — Mr.  GaUagher, — No  ;  as 
far  as  I  know  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  manager,  who  is  our  priest,  encourages  the  teacher  as  much  a3 
possible,  and  always  recommends  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  able  to  pay  to  do  so,  and  encourages  the 
teacher  farther  by  showing  him  that  he  is  entitled  to  those  fees  and  should  look  for  them." 

But  the  '^ encouragement"  hardly  deserves  the  name  : — 

"  19250.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^With  regard  to  pay,  the  payment  of  school-fees  seems  to  amount  to  a  very  small 
sum  ] — Mr.  Gallagher. — ^That  is  so. 

"19251.  You  have  said  that  your  school  was  a  mixed  school  1 — It  ia 

"  19252.  Are  there  any  other  denominations  in  it  but  the  members  of  the  Established  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? — Only  the  two. 

"19253.  From  how  many  children  do  you  receive  a  definite  payment,  more  or  less,  per  quarter] — I  know 
there  is  a  large  number  of  them  who  pay  nothing. 

"  1 9254.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  don't  assist  you  by  making  you  any  special  grant  % — No,  they  do  not. 

"  19255.  Do  the  managers  of  the  schools  ? — Not  one  shilling. 

"  19256.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  managers,  whether  clerical  or  lay  1 — No ;  it  applies  only  to  clerical 
managers,  of  whom  I  have  a  knowledge.  I  know  the  priests  don't  pay,  but  I  don't  know  whether  tJie  schools 
on  Mr.  Tenison's  property  receive  any  payment  from  the  managers  or  not  I  know  on  Mr.  La  Touche's 
property  they  do. 

"  19257.  You  say  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  Connaught  encourage  the  payment  by  the  children  of 
the  school-fees  1 — Yes. 

"19258.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  encouragement? — Well,  there  is  a  notion  abroad  among 
many  of  the  people  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fee,  but  who  are  imwilling  to  do  so,  that  their  children  ought  to 
be  educated  in  a  National  school  free ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  forced  to  do  it  by  being  summoned  for  the 
amount  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  that  they  pay.  Then  they  complain  to  the  managers,  and  the  managers 
say  to  them,  *  You  must  pay  your  school-fees.' 

"  19259.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  proceed  against  them  in  that  way  to  recover  fees  % 
— Not  many. 

"  19260.  Then,  it  is  only  when  such  cases  do  arise  that  the  manager  interferes  1 — Yes. 

"  19261.  There  are  not  many  you  say? — No,  indeed. 

"  19262.  Not  more,  perhaps,  iJian  one  in  five  hundred? — ^No,  not  so  much  as  that,  I  think ;  the  cases  are  few. 

"19263.  Over  and  above  what  you  have  mentioned,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  secure  payment  of  the  fees  ? — Nothing  more  than  that 

"  19264.  The  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  taking  your  own  school  as  an  example  % — No, 
indeed." 

The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  is  given  at  length,  because  they  appeared  as  repre- 
sentatives of  teachers'  associations,  and  were  supposed  to  convey  to  us  the  opinions  of 
school-teachers  generally.     As  this  is  an  important  point,  we  give  the  further  testimony 
of  our  Assistant  Commissioners. 
Assistant-  Mr.  King  (D.  41) : — ^'The  relations  between  managers  and  teachers,  as  a  rule,  appear 

R^Tte*'"'"^"  to  be  very  friendly."     But  (D.  56  ad  Jin.) : — ''  The  zeal  of  school  managers  seems  to  be 
exhausted  when  schools  have  been  once  established." 
Mr.  Coward  (E.  432)  :— 

"  The  whole  extent  of  a  manager's  action  at  present  is  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  monitors,  to  pay  them 
their  salaries,  and  to  convey  to  them  any  communications  they  may  receive  from  the  National  Board.  After 
the  school  is  opened  the  manager's  responsibilities  cease.     He  is  imajKJOuntable  for  the  efficiency  of  his  school 
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in  any  way.     No  unbalanced  accounts  press  upon  him,  no  deficiencies  have  to  be  made  up.     The  teacher  is  HAMAOBiamT. 

responsible  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  sometimes  is  obliged  to  repair  the  buildings.     The  school  is  visited  '■ 

by  the  manager,  sometimes  frequently,  more  often  rarely,  but  nothing  turns  upon  his  visita  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  for  that  is  the  master^s  concern,  nor  is  he  careful  to 
make  the  school  attractive  by  affording  the  means  to  make  it  comfortable  and  warm,  and  by  adopting  systems 
of  rewards  for  regular  attendance  and  proficiency.  No  examinations  are  held  by  him,  nor  does  he,  as  a  rule, 
attend  when  the  official  inspection  of  the  school  is  made.  The  people  are  not  interested  in  them  by  statements 
of  their  condition  and  progress  from  the  pulpit,  and  so  the  schools  are  left  isolated.  As  a  rule,  the  managers 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools  never  give  any  religious  instruction,  which  is  left  to  the  teachers.  It  would 
give  a  great  impulse  to  education  if  some  plan  were  adopted  which  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  such 
necessary  interest  in  the  schools  in  the  minds  of  school  managers  as  would  bring  their  influence  into  direct 
action  upon  them. 

"  160.  At  present  no  kind  of  efforts  are  made  to  insure  regularity  of  attendance.  Schools  are  established 
and  are  left  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  but  the  admonitions  of  ihe  former  fail  to  produce  regularity. 

"161.  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  a  few  words  on  the  good  that  might  be  done 
if  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  simost  all  without  exception  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  National  schools, 
would  take  more  pains  to  teach  their  people  the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school  regidarly,  and  would, 
not  content  with  ^at  only,  take  such  a  detailed  interest  in  their  schools  as  would  quicken  a  similar  interest  in 
their  parishioners.  They  do  not  do  so  now  as  a  rule.  The  schools  may  be  visited,  or  they  may  not,  but  the 
results  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  either  case,  since  the  visits  seem  to  be  made  without  any  very  definite 
objects.  I  heard  of  only  one  instance  in  which  the  manager  examined  his  school,  but  I  know  of  cases  in  which 
the  schools  are  hardly  ever  visited  at  all.  Here  and  there  an  address  may  be  delivered  from  the  altar  by  the 
parish  priest  on  the  necessity  of  being  regular  at  school,  and  his  admonitions  may  take  effect  for  a  time,  but  as 
they  are  not  followed  by  any  action  on  his  part,  things  soon  fall  back  into  their  old  condition." 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  48,  2)  speaks  of  "  The  indifference  or  inactivity  of  school  patrons,  as 
this  is  everywhere  evinced  by  their  disregard  of  even  the  indispensable  desiderata  of 
instruction ;"  and  describes  the  neglected  condition  of  the  school  premises  and  furniture 
(91-97). 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  211) : — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  patrons  do  not  as  a  rule  take 
so  much  interest  in  the  schools,  and  that  outside  of  the  patrons  there  is  no  effective 
local  interest  at  all."     (Also  222.) 

**  There  are  a  few  very  good  school  managers  in  Connaught,  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  anywhere,  managers 
and  patrons  interest  themselves,  as  a  class,  in  schools,  as  they  are  officially  sxipposed  to  do.  There  are  abundant 
complaints,  however,  no  doubt  perfectly  well  founded,  that  many  managers,  perhaps  the  majority,  do  little 
beyond  appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers  and  signing  the  school-papers  in  course.  The  majority  certainly 
do  not  manifest  their  interest  in  education  by  money  sacrifices." 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  12). — "As  a  general  rule  the  managers  were  zealous  in  the  interests 
of  the  schools,  and  I  found  that  they  visited  them  frequently,  and  encouraged  both  the 
teachers  and  the  scholars  in  their  work." 

It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  and  some  school-  Conclusions  as 
masters,  and  from  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  in  some  cases  the  ^^rm^S^of 
managers  recognise  their  responsibility,  and  look  well  after  their  schools.     The  absence  Duties  by 
of  their  names  in  the  Daily  Report  Book  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  frequently  visit  ^^"^^^^^ 
the  school,  for  the  manager  is  not  bound  to  enter  his  name.     Evidence  (89,  90). 

We  think  there  are  several  points  in  which  the  managers  should  "be  called  upon 
by  the  Board  to  do  more ;  and  we  find  that  the  summary  power  of  immediate  dismissal, 
which  the  manager  now  possesses,  is  considered  to  be  a  serious  grievance.  If  arbi- 
trarily exercised,  we  think  it  is  reasonably  so  considered.  We  shall  suggest  further  on 
in  this  chapter  what  we  believe  will  be  a  sufficient  remedy. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  "  grant  aid "  to  local  managers  to 
build  and  carry  on  National  schools  on  certain  conditions,  which  should  secure  efficiency 
and  free  access  for  all  scholars,  whatever  might  be  their  reli^ous  denomination,  without 
any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  their  parents  of  proselytizing  influences.  The  original  Evidence. 
intention  has  been  departed  from  to  this  extent  {Keenan,  1159),  that  in  practice  the 
managers  do  scarcely  anything  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  schools. 

1866.  1867.  1868. 

The  National  schools  in  Ireland  were  in  Number,           .         .  6,453  6,520  6,686  Insignificance 

The  whole  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers  was     .  £309,379  £316,686  £323,795  sup^TSv^n 

The  amount  contributed  by  Gk)vemment  was         .         .         .  £256,409  £263,817  £270,724  by  them  to  the 

The  amount  contributed  bj  the  parents  of  the  children  was    .  £40,529  £40,883  £45,308  Schools. 
And  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  (including 

small  endowments)' was £12,441  £11,986  £11,993 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  National  schools  receive  only  about  £8,000  a-year  towards 
their  support  from  public  subscriptions.    It  is  the  duty  of  Managers  to  meet  the 
Govermnent  subsidy  with  some  local  aid  {De  Vere  20355).     We  shall  propose 
hereafter  a  method  by  which  property  may  be  made  to  bear  its  due  burden  in  the 
National  system    It  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  managers  in  connexion  with  this  DuUesof 
subject,  to  keep  proper  accounts  of  school  income  and  expenditure.    In  the  next  ]^a^  ^h^ 
place,  all  the  repairs  of  the  school,  and  the  supply  of  necessary  apparatus,  should  '^^^^;;^^!^» 
be  placed  upon  the  Manager  and  not  upon  the  Teacher.    And  in  the  third  place,  *^  ^^^* 

*  {MacdonneUy  Evidence^  743.)     The  total  amount  of  Local  Endowment  in  1866  was  X4,380. 
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School 
Accounts. 

Evidence. 


Assistant- 
Commissioners* 
Reports. 


MANAomnssT.  for  every  Principal  Teacher  a  residence,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  provided 
and  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  locality  through  the  local  manager. 

At  present  school  accounts  are  supposed  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  and  are  certified 
by  the  manager  (Maodonnell,  157).  There  is  a  prescribed  form  {ib.  189).  The  accounts 
are  examined  by  inspectors  {ib.  216),  and  repairs  of  schools  are  enforced  by  a  threatened 
withdrawal  of  the  teacher's  salary  {ib.  587,  588,  700,  701,  736).  Such  are  the  theoretical 
conditions,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  accounts,"  which  includes,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Board,  returns  from  school  regis- 
ters, as  well  as  cash  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure.*     {Keenan,  1084.) 

Mr.  0' Carroll  (4161)  thinks  correct  accounts  are  kept,  but  does  not  know  that  it  is 
part  of  his  duty  as  Inspector  to  refer  to  the  record  of  school  receipts  {ib.  4164),  and 
therefore  cannot  give  accurate  testimony  on  the  subject  {ib.  4165). 

Mr.  King,  Assistant  Commissioner,  says  (D.  58),  that  no  account  of  money  expended 
on  school  buildings  is  kept,  nor  is  any  account  considered  necessary  in  country  schools. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  a  table  is  drawn  np  showing  the 
amount  raised  locally  in  aid  of  the  teachers*  salaries.  From  a  comparison  of  these  sums  with  returns  which 
were  made  to  me  from  most  of  the  schools  which  I  visited,  I  found  that  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  tables 
generally  represented  the  school-fees  and  the  additions  made  to  salaries  by  the  managers.  No  account  seems  to 
be  kept  of  the  money  (if  any)  which  is  expended  on  the  school  buildings,  or  which  is  collected  to  support  them. 
In  the  country  schools,  as  I  have  said,  such  an  account  is  unnecessary ;  but  in  two  or  three  of  the  Dublin  schools 
considerable  sums  must  have  been  quite  lately  sipent  in  providing  new  buildings ;  I  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  amount.  The  maintenance  of  old  school  buildings  in  Dublin  is  another  expense  of 
which  I  can  give  no  authentic  estimate ;  from  the  state  of  the  buildings,  however,  I  am  sure  that  the  sum  must 
be  very  small.  For  the  parochial  sdiools,^  which  depend  on  local  subscriptions  entirely,  annual  reports  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  are  published." 

Mr.  Coward  (E.  365)  gives  a  similar  account.  In  (E.  249),  he  says,  that  it  was  only 
from  ^^  loose  and  vague  statements  "  that  he  could  guess  at  the  expenditure  on  schools 
and  school  buildings. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  National  Board  should  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  manage  the  school  {Jach,  L.  285),  {Harvey ^  N.  \5l,adjin.).  It 
is  very  probable  that  in  this  case  th^  real  management  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  most  active  in  the  matter  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  15661-9) ;  and  in  Ireland  this 
will  generally  be  the  minister  of  the  religion  of  the  majority ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  managers  will  prevent  hasty  or  intemperate  acts,  and  will  in  the  long  run 
be  in  favour  of  permanence  and  steady  management.     {EichrrjiOTid,  F.  139.) 

We  may  observe  that  when  in  1831  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  issued  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  schools  in  the  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  (Evidence,  pp.  515,  516),  he 
prescribed  in  the  j&rst  of  them,  "  When  a  school  is  fitted  up  with  desks  and  forms,  and 
suppUed  with  speUing  and  reading  lessons,  let  a  committee  of  management  be  formed 
for  governing  it ;"  and  in  the  fourth  *'  let  the  weekly  payments  for  paupers  be  made  by 
the  treasurer  ^ho  must  be  a  layman)  out  of  the  school  fund,  so  that  by  the  roll  all 
may  appear  to  pay."  Forty  years  ago  this  eminent  Roman  Cathohc  bishop  desired  that 
every  school  should  be  managed  by  a  committee,  and  that  the  treasurer  of  every  school 
fund  should  be  a  layman. 

We  now  come  to  the  principal  point  which  under  the  present  system  of  management 
has  been  felt  as  a  grievance,  the  absolute  power  of  summary  dismissal  of  the  teacher, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  local  manager. 

Although  the  teachers  did  not  spontaneously  bring  this  before  us,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  had  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  it  was  stated  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  withdraw  their  objection;  Matthews  (18421-425,  84130);  Newell  (24922). 

We  give  the  heads  of  the  reports  on  this  subject  by  our  Assistant  Conmiissioners  : — 

Mr.  King  (D.  41),  says,  ^^  Both  teachers  and  managers  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangement,  at  least  no  complaint  had  reached  him. ' 

Mr.  Coward  (E.  260),  reports  that  the  teachers  were  urgent  in  pressing  on  his  notice 
the  grievance  of  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices.  He  found  no  case  of  harsh 
dismissal,  though  he  had  heard  of  some  outside  his  district.  He  argues  (262),  against 
making  teachers  independent  of  managers,  but  thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  "  entirely  at 
their  mercy." 

Mr.  RicJmiond  (F.  138,  174^,  says,  the  managers  seldom  use  their  power  arbitrarily, 
but  the  manager's  power  (175)  gives  a  control,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  to  weaken 
unduly  the  teacher's  position,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  a  sense  of 

^  We  have  received  the  following  explanation  from  the  National  Board  : — "  All  grants  made  by  the  CJom- 
missioners  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries,  or  towards  the  snpport  of  schools,  mnst  be  strictly  kept  by  the  teacher. 
All  amounts  received  from  local  sources  in  aid  of  teadiers'  incomes,  must  be  likewise  accounted  ior  by  the 
teacher ;  huty  as  regards  expeTiditvre,  there  is  no  systematic  account,  so  that  a  manager  may  expend  mon^  on 
repairing  a  non-vested  school,  and  no  entry  will  appear  in  the  school  accounts  of  such  expenditure." 

*  The  parochial  schools  here  spoken  of  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 
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insecuritjr  tending  to  sour  their  dbaracter  and  depress  their  spirits.     Nevertheless  he  manaoemeht. 
records  his  belief  that  generally  speaking  the  power  which  the  Eules  confer  on  patrons 
are  not  strained  by  them ;  that  possessed  of  an  authority  for  the  exercise  of  which  they 
are  responsible  to  no  superior,  they  generally  act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
public  opinion,  and  to  sentiments  of  justice  and  right  (177,  138). 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  76),  says  no  complaint  was  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Lcmrie  (H.  65-78),  goes  into  the  question  of  tenure  of  office.  The  existing  plan 
is  ''  generally"  objectionable,  "  because  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  first  law  of  life"  (68) ; 
he  gives  an  instance  which  has  a  remote  connexion  with  the  subject  (69) ;  the  power  of 
the  naanager  is  also  ''specially"  objectionable  on  account  of  its  liability  to  abuse  (70). 
This  is  illitetrated  by  the  story  of  a  village  sijuabble  ending  with  a  dismissal. 

Mr.  i?enoi{/' gives  no  information  on  this  pomt. 

Mr.  Cumin  speaks  of  the  control  of  managers  over  the  teachers  (K.  33),  (40,  41),  says, 
it  gives  "  imdue  power  to  the  clergy"  (42),  thinks  teachers  should  be  protected  against 
an  arbitrary  dismissal  (43),  and  that  their  position  should  be  as  ''  secure  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  footman." 

Mr.  Jack  CL.  222-254),  goes  at  great  length  into  the  question ;  he  illustrates  it  by 
some  cases  ot  real  hardship,  both  under  lay  and  clerical  patrons.  He  concludes  that,  "  in 
the  west,"  public  opinion  is  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  check  on  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  right  of  dismissal.  In  L.  279-287  he  discusses  proposed  changes  which  ought  to 
secure— 1.  That  the  teacher  should  be  more  independent.  2.  That  there  should  never- 
theless be  effective  local  control  over  him. 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.  395),  says  the  teachers  are  anxious  that  the  powers  of  managers  over 
them  should  be  controlled.  Only  a  few  cases  of  hardship  had  reached  him.  All  the 
''  oppression"  that  teachers  gave  as  instances  were  taken  from  the  Teachers'  Jowrnal,  and 
had  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  31),  had  heard  no  well  authenticated  instances  of  arbitrary  dismissal. 
The  teachers'  grievance  was  the  '^  possession  of  power"  on  the  part  of  managers.  This 
is  repeated  (N.  149). 

In  general  there  were  no  specific  cases  to  allege;  Dr.  Newell  (24923-7),  Rev.  J.  Evidence.. 
M'Menamin  (21922). 

It  was  stated  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  deprive  the  managers  of  the  power  of 
removing  teachers  Macdonough  (17976),  Hunter  (3261-2),  Dr.  Newell  (24921). 

We  consider  it,  however,  rather  more  than  a  sentimental  grievance,  mat  there  should 
be  this  power  lodged  in  the  manager,  without  any  control,  although  seldom  exercised ; 
see  Eev.  J.  M^Menamin  (21921). 

The  condition  of  notice  before  dismissal  secured  by  an  agreement  between  manager  and    . 
teacher  is  approved  by  Major  OReilly  (14996);  Rev.  J.  M'Menamin  (21924-21928); 
aCallag}ian\l9%1\). 

Mr.  Matthews  shows  that  such  a  notice  would  not  be  ineffectual : — 

"  18303.  Chavrman, — ^With  respect  to  security  of  position,  is  it  not  competent  to  any  master,  in  making  an 
euga^^ement,  to  engage  witii  the  manager  that  he  should  give  and  receive  thfee  months'  notice  % — Mr.  Matthews, 
— ^Yes,  of  course  it  is,  when  they  enter  into  a  contract  of  that  sort,  but  managers  are  very  little  inclined  to  do 
BO.  In  one  case  I  had  an  agreement  with  a  manager  for  three  months'  notice,  and  he  att^pted  to  put  me  out 
without  any  notice ;  I  had  to  resist  him.  We  had  a  lawsuit  on  the  subject,  and  of  coui^se  I  defeated  him ;  but 
he  applied  to  the  Board  for  the  rule,  and  they  sent  him  down  in  black  and  white  that  he  had  full  power  to  dis- 
miss me>  and  I  wrote  to  the  Board,  also,  and  tiiey  sent  me  the  same  rule,  but  I  thought  that  whatever  the 
rules  of  the  Board  might  be,  they  could  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I  insisted  on  my  three  months' 
notice. 

"  18304.  Were  you  successful  1 — I  was,  my  lord. 

"  18305.  Do  you  -suj^pose  that  a  master  of  known  ability  or  experience  would  have  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
managers  that  he  should  have  a  certain  definite  notice  ? — ^Well,  if  it  were  attempted  it  might  be  arranged.  I  do 
not  wish  to  caJBt  a  reflection  on  managers  in  general  A  great  many  of  them  are  very  kind,  but  there  are  others 
who  do  not  agree  to  give  any  notice.     They  want  to  act  I  think  in  a  very  despotic  manner." 

We  are  of  opinion —  recommexda- 

That  local  management  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
SchooL  See  Dr.  Newell  ^877),  (2981,  2982) ;  opinions  to  the  contrary  were 
expressed  only  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18113)  and  Mr.  Wilson  (16278-9). 

That  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  Managers.  But  to  secure  the  teachers  from  capricious  and 
unjust  treatment,  we  think — • 

That  in  all  cases  where  a  classified  Teacher  is  employed,  the  Manager  should 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Board),, 
specifying  his  duties  and  emoluments,  and  containing  a  proviso  that  the 
engagement  is  terminable  on  three  months'  notice  given  either  by  Teacher 
or  Manager. 
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managemest.    .  That  the  Manager  should  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board, 

of  dismissing  summarily  a  Teacher  for  immorality  or  other  sufficient  cause. 
That  should  such  dismissal  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,  the  Teacher  should 

be  entitled  to  three  months'  salary. 
Proper  conditions  should  be  laid  down  for  conducting  local  inquiries  if  needed,  but  we 

incline  to  think  that  as  at  present  dismissals  are  very  rare,  there  will  not  be 

much  need  to  provide  for  such  difficulties.     Nevertheless  when  they  are  required, 

we  think  it  desirable — 
That  they  should  be  conducted  by  an  Officer  sent  specially  for  the  occasion, 

and  not  by  the  Inspector  of  the  District. 
We  also  consider  it  desirable  that  this  Officer  should  have  power,  where  the 

Board  thinks  it  necessary,  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOL  SITES,  &c. 

The  school -houses  connected  with  the  National  Board  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  vested  and  the  non-vested.  The  vested  schools  are  sub-divided  into  those  vested  in 
the  Board  and  those  vested  in  trustees  for  the  Commissioners/     (Rules  I.  §  ii.  1). 

Under  the  forms  of  lease^  recently  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  patron  of  a  school 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  the  trustees  of  a  school  vested  in  trustees,  may  at  any  time 
terminate  the  trusts,  and  bring  the  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  to  an  end,  by  re- 
payment to  the  Board  of  Works  of  grants  expended  in  building  and  establishing,  en- 
larging, or  improving  the  school-house. 

Non-vested  school-houses  remain  the  property  of  the  patron  or  owner,  but  as  long  as 
they  receive  grants  tliey  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  their 
use.  (Rules  I.  §iii.  1).  They  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  patron  n-om  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Board.  Very  often  they  are  merely  rented  houses,  towards  the  rent  of 
which  the  Commissioners  make  no  grant  (Rules  II.  §  iii.  2),  and  the  rent  is  often  paid  by 
the  teacher.  Outof  3754  non-vested  school-houses  on  31st  December  (1867),  1797  were 
claimed  as  private  property  as  distinguished  from  parochial  or  congregational  property, 
and  1957  are  returned  under  this  last  description.'  Again,  of  this  whole  number  (3754) 
only  522  are  inalienable  or  legally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  exclusively. 
Amongst  the  1757  school-houses  which  are  private  property,  167  belong  to  the  teachers; 
and  in  463  cases  the  teachers  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school-houses. 

Vested  Schools. 

On  the  31st  December,  1867,  the  tenure*  of  1152  vested  school-houses,  containing 
1665  schools,*  is  thus  described  and  distributed  : — 67  were  held  by  bond,  616  were  vested 
in  local  trustees,  104  were  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
365  are  vested  in  the  Board. 

The  rules  of  the  Commissioners  for  building  and  maintaining  vested  schools  are  given 
in  Rules  and  Regulations,  Part  II.  §  ii. 

''  1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a  school-house,  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satisfied  that  a 
necessity  exists  for  such  a  school,  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured,  that  a  satisfactory  lease  of  the  site 
will  be  executed  either  to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  or  to  the  Commissioners  in  their 
corporate  capacity ;  and  that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  c^ 
the  whole  sum  which  the  Comnussioners  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  furniture,  Ac 

"  2.  If  the  proposed  site  for  a  school  be  in  a  rural  district,  and  be  within  three  statute  miles  of  a  school-house 
erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  no  grant  will  be  made,  except  imder  special  circumstances. 


*  See  Appendix.  ^  Forms  XII.  and  XIII.,  Lease,  in  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

«  National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  10,  p.  225.  *  Ibid,,  sec.  VII.,  par.  2,  p.  213. 

^  I^  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1867,  we  find  the  follo¥dng  passage  (page 
10) : — "  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1867,  we  had  on  oui*  list  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or 
secured  by  bond,  1,218  school-houses,  containing  1,864  rooms." 

The  numbers  (1,152)  of  vested  school-houses  and  (1,665)  of  schools  given  in  the  text  are  the  numbers 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Returns,  section  VII.,  par.  2,  p.  213.  But  in  the  same  Rehima, 
same  section  VII.,  par.  1,  the  number  of  vested  schools  for  1867,  is  stated  to  have  been  1,864,  as  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  the  Report  for  that  year.  The  following  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  given  by  the 
secretaries  : — 

'*  *  *  *       In  the  Retoms  furnished  to  the  Royal  Commisiiionen  under  sec.*  TIL,  par.  1,  and  preyiouslj  published  In  the  National 

Education  Report  for  1S67,  the  number  of  rested  school-houses,  and  school-rooms,  includes  the  number  of  school-houses  (with  their  separate 
school-rooms)  in  course  of  buUding,  or  intended  to  be  built,  by  local  applicants.  It  also  includes  the  school-houses,  and  schools  on  the  susp^idod 
list 

**  Under  par.  3  of  sec.  YIL,  the  number  of  rested  school-houses  and  school-rooms  returned  is  the  number  actually  on  the  operation  schools  list 
—the  schools  on  the  BtdkUng  and  Sutpended  lists  being  excluded.        •        •       * 

"(Signed).  JAMES  KELLY,  \  s^„^,^t.„^** 

W.  H.  NEWELL,  >  *»««"^ 

An  analysis  of  the  larger  number  of  school-rooms  (1,864),  stated  in  the  Report  for  1867,  is  given  by  Mr, 
Kavanagh  (10824). 
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''  3.  In  a  loiral  district  the  site  sLouId  contain  one  rood.  In  a  tovn  district  the  site  for  a  single  school  should 
be  100  feet  in  front,  and  80  feet  from  front  to  rear ;  and  for  a  doable  school,  100  feet  square.  It  should  be  in 
a  healthy  situation,  on  a  public  road  or  street,  and  have  a  dry  level  surface,  with  a  good  foundation  at  a  mode- 
rate depth,  and  be  convenient  to  pure  water. 

*'  4.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses  on  ground  con- 
nected with  places  of  worship,  yet  they  much  prefer  having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected, 
where  it  can  be  obtained  ;  they  therefore  require  that,  before  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house  ground  be 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  school-house,  8tri4}t  inquiry  be  made  whether  another  convenient  site  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

"  5.  The  school  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees,  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  for 
such  term  as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

*'  6.  The  lease  must  be  prepared  in  the  office ;  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education. 

**  7.  The  Commissioners  will  cause  to  be  kept  in  repair  the  school-house  and  furniture,  where  the  premises, 
are  vested  in  them  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

''  8.  When  the  school  premises  have  been  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  it 
devolves  on  the  trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  &c.,  in  repair. 

"  9.  Wlien  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  <fec.,  of  a  school-house,  the  conveyance  must  be  duly  executed 
bqfore  the  works  are  commenced. 

"  10.  No  grant  can  be  approved  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  until  the  Board  of  Works  shall  have  reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site  ;  and  the  Law 
Adviser  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a  satis- 
factory lease  can  be  executed. 

"  IL  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what  amount  of  school  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

"The  following  is  the  scale  of  grants  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  whether  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the 

Commissioners. 


ScHoori- 

HOU8BS,  4bc. 


Cliiie  of 

No.  of 

Total  EatlDMted  Co(t. 

SchooL 

Children  to  be 
mooommodated. 

including  School  Furni- 
ture and  Out-offices. 

Boord^s  Grant 

DescripUon  of  SchooL 

£        8.      d. 

£       8,     d. 

1 

60 

207     0     0 

138     0     0 

Single  School-room. 

2 

76 

225     0     0 

150     0     0 

Ditto. 

3 

100 

255     0     0 

170     0     0 

Ditto. 

4 

120 

306     0     0 

204    0    0 

Ditto. 

5 

160 

416     5     0 

277  10     0 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

5a 

150 

360     0     0 

240     0    0 

Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

6 

200 

487  10    0 

325     0     0 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

6a 

200 

435     0     0 

290     0     0 

Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

Condition  of 
nuildingg. 


"  Note. — In  many  poor  localities,  where  buildings  of  a  less  expensive  nature  than  those  erected  according  to 
the  above  scale  of  grants  may  answer  the  necessary  purposes,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  grant  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  erection,  pix>vided — 

"  (a).  That  the  general  conditions  alrcady  specified  with  regard  to  building  grants  be  complied  with. 

''  /6^.  That  the  erection  of  such  exertional  class  of  building  shall  not  cost  more  than  £100. 

"  (c).  That  as  regards  the  character  and  size  of  the  building,  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  complied  with. 

"  12.  The  cost  of  the  house,  <kc.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate. 

"  13.  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specification,  to  which  the  parties 
receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

"  14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of  school-houses,  but  merely  for  such 
expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  the  children  accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  build- 
ings of  another  description  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

"  15.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  residences  for  the  teachers. 

"  16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  school-houses." 

The  actual  condition  of  these  vested  school-houses  is  returned  by  the  Commissioners 
as  follows*  : — Of  971  school-houses  vested  in  local  trustees,  the  site  is  said  to  be  good  in 
906  cases,  fair  in  15,  and  bad  in  60  ;  of  586  school-houses  vested  in  the  Board,  561  had 
a  good  site,  6  only  a  fair  site,  and  the  sites  of  19  were  bad.  The  repairs  are  stated 
under  various  heads.  The  drainage  in  41  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  is  bad. 
It  is  ^ood  in  371  cases,  and  only  fair  in  165.  Of  schools  locally  vested,  the  drainage 
is  bad  in  108  cases,  good  in  476,  and  only  fair  in  355.  The  fabrics  are  reported  gene- 
rally in  these  schools  as  in  tolerable  repair.  Of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  only 
2,  and  of  the  schools  locally  vested,  only  40  are  said  to  be  in  bad  repaii-. 

The  state  of  repair  of  vested  schools  is,  therefore,  tolerably  satisfactory,  as  faa*  as 
those  at  present  in  use  are  concerned ;  but  some  even  of  vested  schools  have  been  rained 
and  alienated.'     Keenan  (1008-1011). 

"  1008.  Kev.  Dr.  ITi&ow.— With  regard  to  the  vested  schools — of  those  vested  in  trustees— -is  their  condition  Evidence, 
generally  in  a  satisflBkctory  state  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — ^Well,  as  to  the  schools  recently  vested  in  trustees,  their 
condition  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.     But,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  class  of  schools 
erected  which  got  into  bad  repair,,  and  which  we  have  never  succeeded  in  inducing  the  trustees  to  put  into 
proper  repair. 

»  National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  7,  pp.  217-221.  «  Ibid.  par.  4,  page  21.5. 
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'*  1009.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  National  schools  1 — Iixstances  have  occurred  where  we  lost  the 
property  in  such  schools.  I  have  mentioned  that  there  are  sixty-seven  vested  schools  suspended,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  are  suspended  for  want  of  repair. 

"  1010.  Have  any  of  these  which  have  so  ceased  to  be  used  as  National  schools  been  turned  to  other 
purposes  1 — I  have  heard  of  the  case  of  a  landlord  converting  a  National  school  that  lapsed  in  that  way  into  a 
sporting  lodge. 

'^  1011.  Did  the  Commissioners  find  it  their  duty  to  take  steps  in  that  matter  1 — They  took  advice  from 
their  Law  Adviser,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  abuse." 

See  also  Sheridan  (5515-6).  According  to  the  Returns,^  there  are  79  vested  schools 
known  to  be  out  of  lease,  7  from  which  the  trustees  have  been  ejected,  9  of  which  adverse 
possession  is  held,  and  5  dilapidated  or  in  ruins. 

As  to  the  mode  of  executing  repairs  there  is  considerable  complaint. — Macdonnell 
(11326-11329).  (11159-11162),  11168. 

"  11326.  Mr.  Waldron. — Have  you  had  much  trouble  about  the  repairs  of  school-houses  vested  in  trustees 
— Mr.  MacdonneU. — A  good  deal. 

"11327.  Schools  vested  in  trustees? — In  general,  I  believe  the  schools  vested  in  trustees  are  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable,  both  in  point  of  policy  and  justice,  that  we  should  do  the  repairs, 
provided  that  during  the  time  the  repairs  were  needed,  we  found  the  school  carried  on  strictly  in  conformity 
with  our  rules. 

"11328.  Have  you  ever  liad  to  resort  to  legal  i^roceedings  to  have  repairs  executed? — We  have  often 
threatened.  The  only  persons  we  are  able  to  compel  to  do  the  repaii's  are  the  trustees  themselves.  These 
trustees  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  trust  without  having  any  direct 
interest  in  the  school.  It  is  the  clergyman,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  generally  acts  as 
manager  of  the  school.  The  trustees  are,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen  who  allow  tlieir  names  to  be  itsed, 
and  would  consider  it  very  hard  if  compelled  to  pay  £20  or  £30  for  repairing  the  school.  But  in  general,  if 
the  school  is  not  kept  in  good  repair,  we  find  that,  by  withholding  the  salary,  we  get  the  repairs  done. 

"  11329.  In  no  case  have  you  been  obliged  to  resort  to  proceedings]—!  don't  think  we  have  in  any  case 
applied  to  the  courts. 

"11159.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie, — Complaints  have  been  made  here  before  the  Commission  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  repairs  of  schools  executed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  That  has  been  frequently  before  us.  Do  you 
know  of  any  way  by  which  that  difficulty  could  be  removed  1 — Mr.  MacdonneU. — It  would  be  a  very  easy 
thing  to  have  it  remedied.  I  am  quite  sui^e  if  his  lordship  (the  Chairman)  would  make  a  representation  to  the 
Government  that  upon  inquiry  he  had  found  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  slowness  with  which  repairs  were  executed  for  the  National  schools,  it  would  be  found,  after  inquiry, 
that  the  delays  arose  from  the  insufficient  number  of  hands  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Works ;  and  the 
Government  would  at  once  direct  that  the  means  of  that  Board  should  be  largely  increased. 
-  "11160.  Chairman, — ^Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  delay  in  executing  the  repairs  if  in 
the  future  the  Commissioners  were  to  append  to  their  report  a  table  of  all  cases  in  which  applications  for 
repairs  had  been  made  and  remained  unsatisfied  1 — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  without 
giving  a  fiill  opportimity  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  set  the  thing  light  as  soon  as  they  could.  I  think  it  is  of 
very  great  consequence  that  the  several  Governmental  Boards  should  work  harmoniously  together  ;  and  I,  as 
a  general  mle,  am  against  making  complaints  upon  a  Board  with  which  we  are  connected ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  these  delays  continue  to  exist,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  representation  to  the 
Government. 

"  11161.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  taking  that  course  preAnded  a  twelve  months^  notice 
was  given  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  that  they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise  ? — ^I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  that.     I  see  nothing  but  good  that  could  arise. 

"11162.  Lord  Clonbrock, — Is  there  any  great  advantage  in  leaving  all  these  works  to  be  done  by  the  Board 
of  Works  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  repairs  and  the  building  of  schools  to  be  done  under  the  Board  of 
Education  1 — ^That  was  the  plan  adopted  at  first,  and  it  worked  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  success ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  would  work  at  all  better  than  at  present.  The  Treasury  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
business  transfen^ed  from  a  Board  of  gentlemen  who  knew  very  little  of  such  matters  to  Hn(»iher  Board,  whose 
whole  business  and  duty  was  connected  with  those  matters ;  and  I  think  they  were  right.  Of  course,  in  a 
change  of  that  sort  there  were  inconveniences  in  the  transition  ;  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  it  was  a  wise 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  building  business  from  us  to  the  Board  of  Woiks ;  and  all 
that  is  necessary  now  is  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  a  larger  stafr  of  officers  than  they  have  at 
present.  I  believe  if  their  staff  could  be  considerably  increased  it  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  their  works 
would  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  done  better  than  we  could  do  them. 

"  11168.  Mr.  Waldron, — ^The  complaints  are  not  so  much  that  the  repaii-s  are  not  done  as  of  the  great  delay 
ill  doing  them? — ^Yes." 

The  complaints  referred  to  in  (11159)  are  these: — Keeriaii  (18G8-1S74) ;  Sheridan 
(4997,  5542,  5543);  De  Vere  (20460-20467). 

Mr.  Keenan  : — 

"  1868.  Chairman, — As  regards  the  repair  of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Works,  is  there  much  complaint 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  execute  the  repairs,  or  of  delay  in  effecting  them  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — ^The  chief 
cause  of  complaint  is  from  the  delay,  and  that  complaint,  indeed,  I  may  say  is  generally  confined  to  one  quarter 
of  Ireland — ^the  south-western  counties.  In  the  north  and  west,  and  in  the  midland  parts,  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Wcwrks  have  managed  to  carry  on  their  business  so  regularly  and  satisfewtorily  that  complaint  has 
been  rarely  made.  In  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  however,  the  complaints  have  been  for  a  long  time  frequent 
and  serious. 

"  1869.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  local  difference  1 — I  should  not  venture  myself  to  give  the  explanation 
that  some  one^  connected  wiUi  the  Board  of  Works  might  give  your  lordsHip.  I  know,  however,  that  iho 
southern  and  western  district,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  been  recently  divitled  into  two  parts,  each  having 
a  new  Clerk  of  Works.     I  suppose  the  ox^e  clerk  was  before  that  overtaxed. 

*  National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  4,  page  21.5. 
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"1870.  How  does  the  representation  of  the  repairs  that  ai-e  necessary  go  to  the  Board  of  Works] — The       Siioor^ 
Commissioners  of  Works — having  their  Clerk  of  Works  an   Inspector,   as  it  were,   of  buildings — become     JA'>i^^s>«fli  ^Q- 
informed,  tliroiigh  their  own  officers,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools.     But  besides  that,  our  Inspectors,  in  Eyij^jj^ 
their  ordinary  reports,  draw  the  attention  of  the  National  Board  to  the  condition  of  the  houses.     If  it  ai)pear 
upon  the  i&ce  of  an  Inspector's  report  that  a  house  is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  a  representation  is  at  once  made 
by  our  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

"1871.  In  such  a  case  does  the  National  Board  keep  any  list  of  the  houses  reported  by  the  Inspectors  aa 
requiring  repairs  1 — A  copy  of  every  communication  addressed  by  the  National  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  that  subject,  like  all  communications  from  the  office,  is  preserved.  In  that  way  we  should  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  we  had  to  address  t^e  Board  of  Works  as  to  tardiness  in  effecting  repairs. 
No  list  has  ever  been  prepared,  but  such  a  list  could  be  easily  furnished. 

"1872.  Do  the  Board  bring  \mder  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Works  periodically  a  list  of  places  still  incom- 
])lete  that  have  been  previously  reported  for  repaii-s  1 — Annually  a  statement  is  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
Board,  of  Works,  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  an  estimate  of  the  wants  of  each  district — of  the  repairs,  and  of  the 
additional  buildings ;  and  that  is  the  only  form  in  which  a  general  list  is  sent  up  by  the  Boaixl  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  Such  a  return  is  called  for  annually  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  prepare  their 
estimate  for  Parliament. 

"  1873.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  National  Board  to  send  returns  to  the  Board  of  Works  at  fixed  periods  calling 
attention  to  cases  of  repairs  that  have  not  been  executed  1 — No,  it  is  not.  The  attention  of  the  Bocoti  of 
Works  is  drawn  by  the  Conmiissioners  of  National  Education  only  as  occasions  present  themselves,  upon  the 
reports  of  the  Insj^ectors. 

"  1874.  If  a  manager  found  that  his  school-house  needed  repair,  would  he  point  this  out  to  the  Inspector,  or 
communicate  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  api)ly  to  the  Board  of  Works  ]---He  might  adopt  any  one  of  the 
three  courses,  but  the  most  likely  course  he  would  adopt  is  to  communicate  with  our  Inspector  who  is  always 
nearest  at  hand.'' 

Mr.  Sheridan : — 

"  4997.  Rev.  Dr.  Wila&n. — Are  the  Board  of  Works  diligent  in  executing  repairs] — Mr.  SJieridan. — Indeed 
they  are  not ;  quite  the  reverse. 

"  5542.  Chairman. — Have  many  instances  come  to  your  knowledge  of  undue  delay  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  effecting  repairs  ] — Yes,  a  very  considerable  number,  and  very  gi*eat  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  local 
managers  in  consequence.  I  have  known  schools  to  be  waiting  two  years  after  the  grant  was  made  by  oui* 
Commissioners,  and  before  the  works  were  conmienced. 

"  5543.  Do  you  think- in  those  cases  of  which  you  speak,  proper  and  formal  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Board 
of  Works  ] — Oh,  I  am  cei-tain  of  that ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  I  tlnnk  the  Board  of 
Works  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  I  should  very  much  pi-efer  our  former  system,  that  of  building  our  own 
schools  and  looking  alter  the  repairs  ourselves." 

Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere  : — 

"  20460.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  much  experience  as  to  undue  delay  either  in  instances  of  building 
new  or  enlarging  existing  vested  schools  1 — Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere. — Yes,  I  have  liad  some ;  I  have  heard, 
too,  very  great  complaints  on  the  subject.  There  are  great  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Boai*d  of  Education, 
even  when  they  agree  to  enlarge  or  build  a  school — ^great  delays,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  much 
attributable  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  they  are  caused  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

"  2(»561.  Do  these  delays  often  arise  from  a  delay  in  supplying  the  Board  of  Works  with  a  complete  title 
of  conveyance  1 — I  think  not,  because  in  the  cases  that  have  come  more  clearly  within  my  own  observation  no 
({uestion  of  title  was  concerned ;  it  was  merely  the  case  of  an  additional  school-room. 

"  20562.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  to  which  you  refer  i^—Kilcoman,  county  of  Limerick. 

"  20563.  When  was  the  application  for  the  enlargement  made  1 — I  think  the  first  application  was  made 
between  two  or  three  years  ago.     Perhaps  three  years  ago. 

"  20564.  Is  it  still  outstanding? — It  is  still  outstanding. 

"  20565.  Is  there  any  question  of  obtaining  additional  land  for  thisi — Not  at  all ;  there  is  plenty  of  land. 

"  20566.  Have  the  i)lans  for  the  addition  &en  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  1 — ^I  do  not- think  they 
have  ever  been  finally  approved,  but  no  difficulty  has  aaisen  about  it.  The  persons  applying  for  the  increase 
were  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  ihe  Board  would  order. 

"20567.  Have  the  plans  been  approved  by  the  Board  ofWorics? — I  cannot  state  where  the  delay  haa 
arisen,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  has  arisen  with  the  Board  of  Works.  I  am  myself  aware  that  in  cases 
of  the  repairs  of  vested  schools  very  considei-able  delays  occur,  and  that  these  delays  involve  great  waste.  A 
few  slates  may  be  wanted,  or  a  few  windows  may  be  wanted,  and  the  non-repair  of  tliese  things  increase  the 
expense,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  delays." 

Mr.  Stack,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Works,  is   under  examination  (14096,  Causes  of 

14097)  : Evidence. 

"  14096.  Chairman. — In  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  Bishop  Moriaxtyy 
he  says — *  I  have  known  cases  where  the  Board  of  Education  consented  to  give  a  grant  where  there  was  no  difficulty 
or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  a  long  time  intervened  from  the  first  application  to  the  supplying 
of  the  architect's  plans.  This  is  a  cause  of  discouragement  to  the  promoters,  and  of  disappointment  to  the  people.' 
Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  from  what  causes  such  delays  might  arise]  —  Mr.  Stack. — In  some 
cases,  my  lord,  the  Board  of  Education  communicate  that  the  grant  has  been  made  for  a  school  to  the  local 
manager,  before  communicating  it  to  us,  and  frequently  managers  write  to  us  that  a  grant  has  been  made  for 
building  a  school  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  ask  why  we  do  not  send  the  plans,  wliich  is  the  first  we  have 
heard  of  it,  and  we  then  write  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  occurs  that  sometimes  they  inform  the  manager 
that  the  grant  is  made  some  time  before  they  notify  to  us,  and  delay  arises.  And  the  clergyman  or 
manager  very  often  takes  for  granted  that  when  the  grant  is  made  we  should  send  him  the  plans,  and 
he  writes  to  us  for  them ;  but  we  cannot  stir  till  we  get  a  notification  from  the  CommissionerB  of  National 
Education :  and  I  had  an  instance  of  that  some  days  ago  in  Dr.  Moriarty's  o^ti  district ;  for  Dean  Mawe 
called  on  me  and  teld  me  that  he  ha<l  got  a  grant  for  a  school  in.  Kerry  from  the  Board  of  National 
Edu(»tion,  and  requested  us  to  give  him  the  plans  to  go  on,  and  I  told  him  that  we  had  got  no  notification, 
and  ve  could  not  do  anything  until  we  had  ;  but  to  prevent  loss  of  time  I  got  the  plan  put  in  hands,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  send  it  immediately  on  receiving  a  notification  of  the  grant. 
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"  14097.  In  that  case  the  delay  would  arise  from  a  defective  communication  between  yourselves  and  the 
National  Board  of  Education  1 — No,  my  lord ;  but  in  many  cases,  from  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  delays 
in  certain  preliminaries,  such  as  the  signature  of  leases,  &c.  ;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  considerable  delay  too  on  the  part  of  our  officer  in  the  south  from  the  cause  I  have  told  you 
already,  that  that  officer  had  too  much  to  do,  and  we  have  recently  got  the  Treasury  to  divide  the  district 
and  to  give  us  two  officers  for  it ;  and  there  were  great  and  just  complaints,  of  the  delay  that  occurred  in 
this  part  of  the  country." 

The  method  of  carrying  out  necessary  repairs  of  a  trifling  kind  is  most  burdensome 
(14101-14127).  The  building  of  vested  schools  is  not  now  an  important  part  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Board,  for  patrons  of  schools  dislike  the  plan  of  vesting  them  in  the  Board, 
though  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  vesting  in  trustees.  Sheridan  (5504)  (6519) 
(5529).  There  were,  however,  ''sixty-two  schools  in  progress  of  building."  (Oct.  21, 
1868)  Mr.  Stack  (14065). 

The  particulars  are  given  (14066,  14067  ;  14082-14084)  :— 

"  14066.  Chairman, — ^What  is  the  date  at  which  the  first  of  those  applications  was  put  before  your 
Board? — Mr.  Stack. — ^Well,  the  grants  for  some  of  these  schools  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
the  year  1865.  There  are  very  few  of  them  ;  3  schools  that  were  granted  in  1865  are  unfinished  yet ;  4  schools 
that  were  granted  in  1866  ;  19  schools  granted  in  1867  ;  and  36  schools  which  were  granted  in  1868;  all  these 
are  in  progress,  but  not  yet  finished.  But  my  lord,  I  must  explain  that  these  are  not  being  built  by  us ;  we 
simply  notify  to  the  local  manager  that  the  Board  of  Eiducation  have  made  a  grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
cost,  and  we  send  him  the  plans,  specifications,  and  conditions,  and  we  inform  him  that  when  he  shall  have 
built  the  school,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications,  we  will  then  pay  him  the  amount  of  the  grant; 
and  frequently  there  is  considerable  delay,  because  the  local  managers  are  not  able  to  collect  quickly  the 
contribution  of  one-third  which  they  are  to  pay,  and  therefore  the  building  is  sometimes  delayed. 

"  14067.  And  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  is  the  contractor  under  the  managers,  and  only  indirectly  under 
your  Board  1 — He  is  entirely  under  the  managers,  my  lord ;  but  we  have  a  certain  check  on  him,  because  our 
officer  goes  round  and  if  he  sees  a  deviation  from  the  plan  or  specification  he  reports  it  to  us,  and  we  instantly 
notify  to  the  manager,  that  if  that  work  is  not  remedied  we  shall  not  pay  the  grant,  and  then  the  manager 
coerces  the  contractor." 

"14082.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  are  three  cases  dating  from  1865  which  are  unfinished  1  —  Yes, 
my  lord. 

"14083.  Will  you  state  what  those  cases  are,  and  the  position  in  which  the  schools  now  standi — There 
is  one  school  at  Ardcollum,  in  Boscommon,  one  at  Monagca,  county  Limerick,  and  one  at  Ballinadee,  in 
Cork.  We  write  to  the  managers  of  those  schools  from  time  to  time,  when  we  perceive  that  a  long  time 
has  elapsed  without  their  notifying  to  us  that  the  work  is  going  on,  and  we  generally  get  an  answer 
saying,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  contribution,  or  that  times  are  bad,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

"  14084.  Are  Aere  any  of  the  schools  in  your  list  of  imfinished,  in  which  the  work  is  being  constructed 
by  your  Board  1  —  There  are  three  cases — namely,  Glanisland,  coimty  Mayo,  Carowen,  county  Donegal, 
and  Lettergesh,  county  Galway.  There  has  been  no  delay  in  these  cases,  and  the  works  are  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  two  first  cases,  and  progressing  satis&ctorily  in  the  other." 

The  operations  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  this  matter  are  not  brought  under  prominent 
notice  of  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  Kavanagh : — 

"  10862.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  has  been  the  total  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  National 
jBoard  ? — Mr.  Kavanagh. — Six  millions. 

"  10863.  How  much  of  it  has  been  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works  ?— ^£216,587. 

"  10864.  How  much  of  that  has  been  spent  on  the  building  and  fitting-up  of  ordinary  schools  1 — ^I  have  a 
return  before  me  abstracted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years,  which 
I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  make  very  correct,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission  I  will  give  it  in. 

"  10865.  What  does  that  return  include  1 — ^All  works,  repairs,  and  building  in  the  whole  institution  were 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Government  in  the  year  1857,  from  the  department  of  Education.  The  Board  of 
Education  were  told  to  confine  themselves  to  literary  matters,  while  the  Board  of  Works  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  fabrics,  and  that  all  estimates  going  before  Parliament  for  future  buildings  and  repairs  should  be 
forwarded  through  the  department  of  Public  Works.  Since  that  time  the  public  generally  are  not  aware,  as  it 
is  completely  hidden  fi'om  them,  of  the  expenditure  under  this  head.  I  have  got  tlie  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  have  made  out,  year  by  year,  the  details  under  the  several  categories. 

"  10866.  If  you  give  an  abstract  of  it  now,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  whole  of  the  paper,  would  not  that  be 
the  bfetter  way  1 — ^If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  take  one  or  two  of  the  headings.  First,  there  are  tJie  ordinary 
literary  schools.  Since  the  Board  of  Works  got  charge  of  the  building  department  in  1857  there  has  been 
expended  under  that  head  in  building,  enclosing,  and  impro\'ing  £29,019  6«.  llrf. ;  in  repairs,  £18,585  2s,  2(L ; 
total,  on  the  common  vested  schools  of  the  kingdom,  £47,604  9*.  \d.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  and  works 
in  the  metropolitan  establishment,  there  has  been  expended  £40,842  13*.  \\d.  ]  building  model  schools, 
£72,017  16«.  9t/.  ;  additions  and  alterations  to  model  schools,  £20,690  15*.  5rf. ;  repairs  of  model  schools, 
£12,272  13*.  3rf. ;  agricultural  model  schools,  £22,155  12*.  IcL  ;  total  expenditure  under  model  schools  of  all 
classes,  £167,982  11*.  \\d, ;  total  in  both  categories,  the  model  schools  category,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
National  Board  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  vested  schools,  £216,587  1*." 

Account  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  last  four  years, 
ending  March  31,  1868  : 

18«ft.  1866.  1867.  18<8. 

On  ordinary  literary  schools,  .  .  .     £5,492  £5,150  £3,998  £4,853 

On  model  schools,  central,  district,  and  agricultural,  .     13,444  8,192  11,886  8,913 


£18,936         £13,342  £15,884 
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There  seems  to  be  a  defective  arrangement  in  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Boards,  both  as     iivmwi^ 
to  settling  plans— S^ocifc  (14154) ;  Owen  (27582-27585),  (27590-27599),  (27550-54;h-    "ois^Ae. 
and  in  actual  execution  oi  designs  (27510  et  spq.)     A  series  of  improved  plans,  wmch  Summary  of 
are  much  needed,  have  been  for  some  time  in  abeyance  between  the  two  offices  : —  ^^  **' 

**  27550.  Chairman, — Have  the  new  plans  which  you  prepared  for  ordinary  schools,  and  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  been  decided  upon  as  yet  by  ihst  Board  t — Mr.  Otoen, — I  think  not.  I  was  inquiring 
about  them  some  months  ago,  and  I  was  told  they  had  been  referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  get  an 
estimate  made. 

"  27551.  Did  you  hear  this  casually,  or  were  you  informed  in  the  office  that  this  back  reference  had  been 
made? — I  don't  know  how  it  was  I  got  the  subject  renewed,  and  I  then  made  inquiries  myself  as  to  where  the 
plans  were.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 

'*  27552.  In  point  of  fact,  have  they  been  sent  back  to  your  office  ? — I  am  afraid  they  must  have  been  sent  back, 
for  they  charge  me  with  tliera,  and  yet  I  canpot  find  them.  They  are  only  tracings,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to 
get  folded  inside  some  other  document. 

**  27553.  Then  is  the  whole  question  dormant  1 — Up  to  the  present  it  is,  but  practically  it  does  not  press 
much,  because  building  has  got  so  much  more  expensive  that  we  arc  obliged  in  almost  eveiy  case  to  send  out 
special  plans  from  which  those  have  been  prepared. 

"  27554.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  those  plans  have  been  returned  to  your  office  and  there  lost,  why  were 
not  fresh  plans  forwarded  at  once  to  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — My  belief  that  they  are  lost  only  arose 
this  very  morning,  for  it  so  chanced  that  we  were  talking  about — not  with  reference  to  this  commission  at  all, 
but  talking  with  reference  to  a  school  that  was  being  built — and  I  asked  the  question  if  these  plans  had  ever 
been  found     I  fully  intend  to  get  a  new  set  made." 

The  plans  are  disliked  by  managers,  and  are  too  expensive,  Sheridan  (5261)  ; 
prompt  repair  of  buildings  is  not  secured,  Oiven  (27642-8)  ;  OCallaghan  (19946-50)  ; 
the  responsibility  for  the  cost  seems  to  be  doubtful,  Owen  (27631-2).  No  estimate 
is  ever  made  (27497).  The  existing  estimate  is  for  a  kind  of  school  which  is  never 
built,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
(27498  et  seq.),  (27866-74),  and  the  witness  thinks  consultation  between  different 
authorities  would  cause  even  greater  delay  than  at  present  (27519).  If  the  works  are 
executed  for  less  than  the  estimate,  the  Government  does  not  get  its  share  of  the 
amount  saved,  Owen  (27489-90) ;  Stack  (14071).  There  is  no  audit  of  patron's  expen- 
diture in  building  a  vested  school,  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  (27492-27494)  ; 
school  repairs  are  not  hurried,  because  it  is  said  to  be  convenient  to  managers  to  have 
them  delayed  (27485).  When  repairs  are  executed  no  information  is  given  to  the 
National  Board,  Stack  (14062). 

These  are  grave  defects.     We  are  of  opinion —  ukcommkhha- 

That  in  the  Board  of  Works  more  communication  is  wanted  between  the  Chief  ^"^'"'^ 
Clerk's  Department  and  the  Architect's  Department. 

That  a  quarterly  or  half-yearly  meeting  between  the  Resident  Commissioner 
and  the  Head  of  the  Board  of  Wor&  would  facilitate  progress  and  pre- 
vent needless  delay. 

The  officer  from  the  National  Board  would  bring  with  him  the  list  of  unfinished 
works  and  complaints — the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  report  the  process 
made  or  account  for  delay,  and  the  cases  to  be  attended  to  at  once  would  be  settled! 

A  Table  of  building  appHcations  pending  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  of  vested 
schools  in  progre5?s  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for 
1868,  pp.  2-5. 

Non-  Vested  Schools. 


The  Rules  of  the  Board  relating  to  non-vested  schools  are  these  : — 


N02f-VK8TKr> 
SCROOIA 


Tovxtrds  Support  of  Schooh prevumsly  established  {Nor^Vested), 

"  1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and  Books,  and  the  benefits  of 
Inspection  and  Training. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  or  Fumitui-e ;  or  to  the  Rent  of  the 
School-house. 

''  3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the  ease  is  deserving  of  assistance  ; 
that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  be  eflSciently  and  permanently  supported ;  that  some  local 
provision  will  bo  made  in  aid  of  the  Teacher's  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees  ;  that  the  School-house  is 
in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  suitable  Furmture ;  that  a  competent  Teacher  has 
been  appointed  ;  and  that  the  School  is  in  operation. 

"  4.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require,  from  the  Inspector  of  the  Dis- 
trict, a  Report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"5.  To  entitle  a  School  to  a  continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must  be  kept  in  sufiicient  repair 
by  means  of  local  contributions  ;  the  School  conducted  in  all  respects  in  a  satisfiEictory  manner,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

''  6.  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.  e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  ai-e  taught  in  the  same  room,  the 
Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  School  may  require ;  but  when  a  Mixed 
School  has  been  received  into  connexion,  ^by  the  Commissioners,  under  a  male  or  a  female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  Teacher  of  a  different  sex,  unless  previous  application  be 
made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 
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"  7.  When  a  school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a  School  for  Males  or  for  Females  solely,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a  male  to  a  female  school,  or  mce  versa,  without  their  permission 
having  been  previously  obtained." 

With  respect  to  these  scliools,  the  Returns'  give  the  following  particulars  : — Of  4789 
schools  455  are  returned  as  having  bad  sites  ;  of  4541  schools  513  are  in  a  bad  state  of 
drainage;  of  4759  schools  2118  have  no  out-offices  at  all;  of  3796  schools,  618  have 
bad  roofs  ;  of  4527  schools  273  are  returned  as  having  the  general  fabric  in  bad  repair ; 
1855  schools  have  playgrounds,  140  of  which  are  bad. 

In  Dublin  generally  the  school-houses  are  bad,  and  often  crowded. 

Mr.  OVarroll  (4011)  :— 

"4011:  Chairman, — Do  you  find  much  difference  in  your  present  district  in  the  town  schools  and  th^ 
country  ^hools  1 — Mr.  OVarroll. — ^Well,  I  think  as  to  the  town  schools  here  in  Dublin  the  houses  s^re  very  bad, 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  all  crowded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  discipline  or  order  in  them." 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  sites  for  building  necessary  schools.  Where  such 
difficulty  exists  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  get  a  site  for  a  non-vested 
school  than  for  a  vested  school,  for  the  latter  has  the  character  of  a  public  building ;  in 
the  former  case  the  site  would  be  surrendered  to  a  private,  and  often  an  obnoxious, 
person,  though  for  a  public  purpose.     Mr.  Kelly  (3070-3073) : — 

"  3070.  CJiairman. — Are  you  cognizant  from  the  correspondence  in  the  office  if  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  a  difficidty  has  arisen  in  getting  proper  sites  for  schools  1 — Mr.  Kelly. — I  am ;  in  very  many  cases 
there  has  been  great  difficulty. 

"  3071.  Do  many  cases  arise  in  which  landowners  who  are  willing  to  give  sites  for  schools  are  not  able  to  do 
so  from  having  only  a  limited  interest  in  their  property  ? — ^There  ai'e  such  cases. 

"3072.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  tliat  increas^  facilities  should  be  given  to  landowners  to  enable 
them  to  give  sites  for  schools  1 — Certainly.  The  Commissioners  have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  aoo^i 
sites  which  might  be  considered  unsuitable  for  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  give  leases,  and  also 
from  the  &ct  that  certain  persons  who  have  the  power  to  give  leases,  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  For  instance,  the 
Commissioners  were  obliged  to  take  sites  in  connexion  with  houses  of  worship. 

"  3073.  Have  the  Board  ever  considered  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  get  an  Act  like  the  School  Sites 
(England)  Bill  1 — I  dare  say  the  matter  has  been  talked  of.  I  don't  know  tlmt  it  ever  came  formally  befoie 
the  Commissioners." 

Mr.  Sheridan  : — 

"  5317.  Mr.  Dease, — Have  you  met  many  instances  where  a  difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  a  site  for  a 
National  school  in  cases  where  a  gentleman  wished  to  become  manager  and  showed  a  probability  of  a  sufficient 
attendance  for  a  school  1 — Mr.  SJieridan. — A  gi*eat  many. 

"5318.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  proprietors  were  bound  to  provide  a  site,  on  proper  payment 
for  the  same,  in  cases  where  a  school  is  required  ?-— I  do  think  there  shoiUd  be  the  same  rule  in  regard  to 
National  school-houses  as  to  public  roads. 

"  5564.  Chairman, — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  additional  legislative  facilities  to  land- 
owners for  giving  sites  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial." 

See  also  (5140),  (5511). 

See  also  Mr.  Keenan  (1407) ;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorncui  (8649),  (9252-57) ;  Mr.  Stephen 
Be  Vere  (20316-7). 

"20316.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether  landlords  are  willing  or  otherwise  to  grant  sites  for 
National  schools  ? — Mr.  IJe  Vere. — Landlords  is  a  very  wide  term.  Some  landlords  are,  others  are  not.  In  the 
southern  parts,  generally,  the  lantllords  are,  and  in  the  southern  even  Protestant  landlords  have  that  liberal 
spirit  that  would  make  them  unwilling  to  deny  education  to  their  Catholic  neighbours,  but  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  north  it  is  not  so.  I  am  informed,  though  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  that  in  the 
ncath  practical  difficulties  are  fre(iuently  experienced  in  obtaining  a  site  for  a  National  school. 

"20317.  Then,  should  you  say  that  the  cases  of  landlords  refusing  sites  are  exceptional  cases  1 — That  depends 
ujK)n  the  comparison  of  numbers  l^etweon  the  one  and  the  other.  Not  having  any  knowledge  of  my  own  on 
the  subject  I  cannot  answer  the  question." 

See  also  Rev.  J,  M'Menamin  (21929-21933). 
Mr.  Balmer  (M.  35) : — 

"  35.  Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  school  sites  which  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  particular 
landowners  on  the  subject  of  National  education  may  interpose,  it  is  the  wish  of  some  i^ereons  intei*ested  in 
education  that  compulsory  powers  for  taking  school  sites  should  be  given  by  the  Legislature.  On  this  point  the 
Ven.  J.  O'Sidlivan  (of  Kenmare)  says : — 

"  *  I  have  now  seven  National  schools  in  a  district  where  for  many  years  I  had  not  one  at  all,  by  reason  of  the  proprietor's 
liostihty.  Sites  for  schools  where  necessary  should  not  be  left  to  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  bigotry  of  a  proprietor.  They 
should  be  compulsory  as  they  are  for  roads,  prisons,  and  other  public  buildings.' " 

There  has,  however,  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  sites  for  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  Cardinal  Cullen  (27277) ;  nor  in  the  town  of  Oroagh,  Dean  Byrne  ^21713-21719). 

The  question  whether  the  ordinary  repairs  of  non-vested  schools  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  public  was  considered. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"  11170.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government  undertaking  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools  1 — Mr.  Macdotwiell. — I  have  always  thought  if  the  Ck>v6mment  oould 
undertake  to  keep  the  non-vested  schools  under  repair  on  the  condition  that  during  the  year  previoiis  to  the 
i-epairs  being  done,  the  ndes  of  the  Board  were  attended  to  in  the  school,  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  a  per- 
fectly just  thing. 

>  National  Board's  Returns,  sec.  VII..  par.  11,  pp.  217-221. 
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"  1117L  You  would  not  think  the  public  money  was  badly  spent  in  repairing  buildings, not  beloi^ging  to  the       Scuoqi.. 
Oovenunent  1 — I  should  confine  the  repairs  to  doing  those  simple  repaii-s  which  arise  fcpm  year  to  year  in.iiny   .  "^M?.^,  %- 
school.     I  should  entirely  dissent  to  any  extensive  repairs  ^at  would  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools.     That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  locality  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools.   ,     . 

"  11172.  Mr.  SvMivan, — You  would  have  no  objection  to  having  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  repaired 
by  the  State  1 — Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  provided  we  have  proof  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  previous  years. 

"11173.  In  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  the  objection  tliat  Mr.  CJowie  refers  to  would  not  arise 
— ^that  they  would  be  alienated  from  the  public  use  ] — No.  There  are  the  three  classes.  There  is  a  school 
vested  in  the  Board  which  is  kej)t  in  rej)air — there  is  a  school  vested  in  local  trustees  for  the  purposes  of 
National  Education,  that  is  not  at  present  repaired  by  us  and  ought  to  be ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  non- 
vested  schools,  with  regard  to  which  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable,  if  we  had  the  means,  to  keep  them  ' 
in  repair,  so  far  as  the  yearly  repairs  would  require  ;  but  I  would  not  give  money  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools. 

"  11174.  Chairman, — In  the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  would  you  confine  the  assistance  to  keeping  them 
in  tenantable  repair? — Yes.** 

Mr.  Owen  says  it  could  be  done  with  increased  staff. 

"  27521.  (7Aam»an.^=— Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  your  department  to  undei'take  the  repair  of 
the  non-vested  schools,  which  now  are  little  short  of  5,000 1 — Mr.  Owe^i, — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  not  with- 
out very  considerable  inci^ease  of  hands.  At  present  there  is  not  an  individual  in  my  department  that  is  not 
overworked.  Our  derks  of  works,  three  or  four  of  them,  have  been  invalided  this  winter,  and  in  former  yeai-s 
from  the  very  work  they  had  to  go  through. 

''  27522.  Do  you  think  these  repairs  could  be  conducted  as  economically  by  you  as  by  some  local  autlio- 
rity  such  as  the  county  surveyor  l — I  should  get  them  done  in  most  cases  very  much  cheaper  than  any  local 
authority  would. 

"  27523.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  them  done  more  cheaply,  including  the  expense  of  the  additional 
staff  you  would  require,  than  if  they  were  done  under  the  control  of  the  grand  juries  1 — I  hardly  have  data 
enough  of  my  own  knowledge  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question ;  but  I  know  we  get  our  work  done,  and  main- 
tain our  buildings — at  least  we  think  so — at  less  cost  than  the  War  Depai-tment. 

"  27556.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  charged 
with  the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools  1 — Mr.  Owen. — I  think  the  Boai'd  of  Works  would  have  no  dif^culty 
in  undertaking  the  duty.  It  would  be  one,  though  that  would  require  some  years  for  anyone  who  undertook 
it,  to  get  them  into  good  condition." 

The  state  of  school  buildings  is  thus  reported  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  :  Aiwisunt  Cow- 

Mr.  King  (Dublin  district),  (D.  54-5)  :—  S^rlT 

"  The  vested  schools  are  very  few  in  compai-ison  with  the  non- vested.  Tlie  buildings  of  those  which  I  saw 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  bidldings  of  non-vested  schools,  and  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commissionei's 
were  in  much  better  repair  than  others.  The  Dublin  schoolsare  decidedly  worse  than  the  country  schools,  and 
thoroughly  deserve  the  condemnation  passed  on  the  schools  in  his  district  by  the  Inspector  of  National  schools 
in  South  Dublin.  Appai'ently  the  only  test  of  a  btiilding's  fitness  for  its  purpose  that  is  requii-ed  is  that  its 
area  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  eight  squai^e  feet,  at  least,  for  every  child  in  attendance.  It  is  stated  in  the 
E.egulations  that  the  Commissioners  will  withdraw  their  aid  from  schools  which  are  not  kept  in  proper  repair, 
i.e.y  will  take  away  the  teacher's  salary,  in  order  to  make  local  managei-s  or  trustees  do  their  duty.  No  instance 
of  such  a  measure  being  adopted  liad  ever  occurred,  though  several  school-houses  were  so  bad  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  why  the  Commissioners  sanction  their  use.  The  school  Inspector  is  the  only  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  buildings,  except  in  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
and  these  are  visited  fi*om  time  to  time  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  orders  all  necessary  repaii's 
to  be  executed.  There  were  only  three  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioner  wii^in  the  district  assigned  to  me. 
I  saw  them  all ;  they  were  in  good  repair,  having  been  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  within 
the  year. 

"  55.  The  state  of  most  of  the  non-vested  schools,  or  schools  vested  in  tinistees,  was  such  as  to  prove  that 
local  contributions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  either  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  proper  buildings." 

Mr.  Coivard  (E.)  :— 

"401.  The  buildings  in  which  the  National  schools  are  held  fall  into  the  three  classes — First,  those  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Board ;  second,  those  vested  in  trustees ;  and  third,  the  non-vested 
schools ;  and  according  as  they  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings  may  their  comparative  excellence 
be  determined,  the  buildings  vested  in  the  Commissioners  being  the  best  as  regards  repair,  &C.,  those  of  the 
second  class  coming  next,  and  the  third  description  of  schools  taking  in  every  respect  the  last  place. 

"  402.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  first  classes  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  vaiiatioii 
in  the  condition  of  their  repair  which  one  would  expect  to  find  between  buildings,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
periodically  overlooked  and  attended  to  at  the  public  cost,  and,  on  the  other,  are  only  seen  to  when  absolute 
necessity  demands  that  something  should  be  done.  The  fabrics  themselves  are  pretty  nearly  equal ;  for, 
having  been  both  partly  erected  at  the  public  expense,  the  same  care  was  taken  to  insure  an  equal  degree  of 
excellence  in  both.  But  while  the  public  discharges  its  obligation  to  maintain  good  repair  in  those  buildings 
which  it  keeps  in  its  hands,  the  trustees  seem  to  perform  that  part  of  their  engagements  by  uncertain  and 
spasmodic  efforts,  which,  besides,  are  removed  at  long  intervals  from  each  other.  It  is  a  question  of  money 
merely.  No  one  feels  the  outlay  on  the  schools  held  by  the  Commissionei's,  but  every  farthing  laid  out  on 
those  held  by  trustees,  comes  out  of  an  individual's  pocket,  and  is  grudgingly  given. 

"  403.  I  visited  33  buildings  in  which  schools  are  held  imder  the  National  Board,  and  of  that  number  2 
only  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  only  four  in  trustees,  while  27  are  non-vested.  This  great  prepon- 
derance of  non- vested  schools  may  fairly  be  taken  as  indicating  the  unwillingness  of  the  clergy  to  have  more 
to  do  with  the  Board  than  they  are  obliged,  and  especially  to  give  them  any  such  hold  upon  education  as  the 
possession  of  legal  rights  in  the  school  buildings  would  entail.  But  while  allowing  full  value  to  such  an  expla- 
nation, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  buildings  in  question  have  been  used  as  schools  for  many 
years,  indeed  long  before  the  present  feeling  of  estrangement  from  the  governing  body  in  Marlboi-ough-sti'eet 
had  become  so  general ;  and  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  either  owing  to  the  desire  to  lose  no 
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time  in  establishing  schools,  or  to  unwillingness  to  raLse  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  building  grant  from 
the  Board,  buildings  possessing  the  smallest  amount  of  suitability  were  resorted  to,  and  have  been  continued 
ever  since  to  be  used  as  schools. 

"  408.  Twenty-seven  schools  non-vested  were  visited  by  me.    They  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

1st.   Those  built  expressly  for  school  purposes. 
2nd.  Those  not  so  built,  but  fairly  suitable. 
3rd.  Those  wholly  unfit." 

Of  the  latter  class : — 

**  417.  Some  of  the  non-vested  school  buildiugs  are  wholly  unfit  for  their  purposes.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
them  should  be  condemned  by  the  National  Board,  and  be  continued  on  their  books  only  on  the  condition  of 
the  managers  undertaking  to  build  within  a  given  time.  I  have  described  above  two  of  these  miserable  places." 

Of  the  Church  Education  Society's  school  buildings  he  says  (E.  421)  : — 

"421.  The  greater  number  of  the  school  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are,  if  not 
good,  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  censure  as  many  of  the  non-vested  National  schools  merit.  The  schools 
in  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Bandon  were  built  expressly  as  such,  and  are  spacious,  and  in  most  respects  good." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.) : — 

"  64.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  National  school  buildings  is  this — ^that  in  towns  they  are 
apt  to  be  extemporised  out  of  existing  hovels  ;  in  country  places  they  are  often  mere  barns,  with  desks  in  them. 

**  65.  Wherever  a  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  a  school,  there  is  little  or  no 
fault  to  find.  Many  of  the  newest  schools  in  Belfast  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  airiness  and 
comfort ;  but  in  many  instances  rooms  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board  for  which  aid  should  never 
have  been  allowed." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  39-41)  :— 

"  Out  of  sixty-six  non- vested  schools,  forty-six  were  in  good  repair,  fifteen  others  in  tolerable  repair,  and  five 
were  in  bad  repair.  To  three  of  these  last  I  have  already  alluded ;  ike  other  two  were  Ballyagan  female  school 
in  the  Maghera  district,  and  Leighter  in  the  Letterkenny  district. 

"  Out  of  ten  (non)-vested  schools  all  were  in  good  repair  except  three,  viz. : — Maghera  (No.  1)  mixed  school, 
Greenlough  and  Cloghan — the  two  former  in  the  Maghera  and  the  latter  in  the  Raphoe  district 

"  This  last  school  appears  to  be  peculiarly  awkwardly  situated.  It  was  vested  many  years  ago  in  local  trustees, 
all  of  whom  have  been  long  dead,  with  the  exception  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
India  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  never,  I  was  informed,  been  near  the  school  during  that  period. 
The  probability  is  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  that  he  is  the  sole  surviving  trustee,  or  has  long  since  forgotten 
that  he  is  a  trustee  at  alL  The  consequence,  however,  has  been,  that  the  school  having  no  one  to  look  after 
it,  has  been  left  very  much  to  itself,  and  now,  for  the  want  of  a  Uttle  outlay,  threatens  shortly  to  be  in  ruins. 
The  slates  have  been  blown  off  the  roof  in  some  places ; — the  rain  comes  through,  and  one  of  the  walls  is  in  a 
damp  and  ruinous  condition  The  teacher,  whose  whole  salary,  including  school-fees  and  a  subscription  of  £4: 
a  year  from  the  landlord,  comes  to  £29  per  annum,  told  me  that  he  had  expended  since  1851,  when  he  first 
came  to  it,  between  £iO  and  £50  upon  the  school." 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  89-91)  :— 

"  The  buildings  are  of  two  descriptions,  the  one  similar  to  labourers'  cottages  (the  wings  being  respectively 
appropriated  to  the  two  departments),  the  other  constructed  with  an  upper  room  (accessible  by  an  outside  stair- 
case), which  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  girls'  depai*tment.  Buildings  of  the  former  kind — being  the 
prevailing  style  in  the  more  remote  districts — are,  in  my  opinion  (chiefly  on  account  of  facilities  for  ventilation), 
preferable  to  the  latter,  provided  only  they  were  more  spacious,  and  constructed  of  better  materials.  Mud 
floors  and  walls,  and  thatched  roofis,  are  their  general  characteiistics,  though,  here  and  there,  I  found  substantial 
wood  floors  that  had  been  generously  provided — 7iot  by  local  magnates,  but  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  who  has  gained 
the  hearts  of  all  Irish  teachers. 

''  Perhaps  both  descriptions  of  buildings  are,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  private  property  assigned  at  some 
personal  sacrifice  for  a  public  object  can,  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  formerly  portrayed,  be  fiiiriy 
expected  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  even  supposing  wood  floora  were  uni^wrsal,  a  larger 
proportion  than  a  third  of  the  schools  visited  ^)y  me,  would,  if  in  England,  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  by  ihc 
Committee  of  Council.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  radically  objectionable  in  point  of  educational  utility 
as  well  as  style,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  designed  either  originally  as  dwelling-houses  or  with 
the  contingency  of  being,  at  some  future  time,  converted  into  dwelling-houses  ;  and  double  ends  nearly  always 
notoriously  fail.  Hence,  where  such  premises  appear  sound  and  substential,  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  the 
less  unsatisfactory,  and  where  they  proved  to  be  rickety,  mouldy,  and  decayed,  the  conspicuous  board  labelled, 
^*  National  School,"  impressed  me  as  being  an  eyesore  and  a  mockery. 

**  But  not  a  few  of  these  schools  are  liable  to  the  more  specific  objection  of  deficient  accommodation  and 
inadequate  ventilation." 

Mr.  Renouf{I.  5) : — 

"  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  considerable  diflerence  between  the  premises  of  these  various  schools. 
The  convent  schools  and  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  have  almost  invariably  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  desks  and  apparatus.  They  are  all  of  ^em  sufficiently  large,  and  if 
their  floors  are  often  inconveniently  crowded  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  construction  of  new  schools,  not  in  the 
extension  of  the  present  ones.  The  National  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are  always  well  supplied  with 
desks  and  apparatus  ;  but  their  premises  exhibit  every  degree  of  goodness  and  badness,  from  the  magnificent 
rooms  of  the  model  schools,  or  even  those  of  Mayfield,  down  to  the  cottage  and  cabin  chambers  of  some  of  the 
rural  schools.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  Established  Church  in  Waterford,  Wexford,  New  Boss,  and  Clonmel 
have  very  respectable  premises.  In  Kilkenny  I  found  the  boys*  school  sufficiently  large,  but  badly  lighted. 
The  private  schools  are  naturally  kept  in  the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses,  and  their  supply  of  apparatus  is  very 
limited.  One  of  the  private  schools  in  Waterford  is  kept  in  a  spacious  room,  but  it  is  quite  unprovided  with 
apparatus.  The  schools  provided  for  poor  children  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  are  mere  cal)in  kitchens, 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  paces  in  length  or  breadth,  sometimes  without  anything  to  sit  upon  but  the  floor. 
Here  I  have  seen  thirty  or  forty  children  packed  together  as  close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel." 
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Mr.  Cumin  (K.  6) : —  scuooi^ 

"  These  schools,  which  have  been  built  or  hired  by  the  patron,  or  manager,  and  to  which  the  Board  con-  — 

tributes  only  part  of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  school  requisites  are  inferior  to  the  vested  schools.  They  are 
sometimes  tolerable  structures ;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  thatched  cottages,  or  hovels,  with  miid  floors,  abom- 
inably dirty,  indiflei'ently  furnished,  in  bad  repair,  with  neither  offices  nor  play-gi'ound." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.) : — 

"181.  I  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  have  %8,  a  week,  out  of  which  nine  of  every  ten  have  to  pay 
house  rent.  In  addition  to  this,  a  very  considerable  number  {one  in  three  in  the  Ballina  inspectoral  district, 
which  was  the  worst  I  saw  in  this  respect)  have  to  pay  rent  for  their  school-rooms.  Some  of  them  pay  none, 
because  they  or  their  friends  have  actually  built  and  own  the  school-rooms  themselves — a  father  setting  up  his 
daughter  in  National  education,  as  others  set  her  up  in  a  shop.  Many  more  have  to  keep  up  the  school-house, 
and  although  the  Inspectors  are  "  contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi'  mair,''  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  one 
accustomed  to  British  schools,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  a  thatched  cabin,  most  probably  badly  con- 
structed from  the  first,  for  less  than  £1  a  year." 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.) : — 

"  422.  Non-vested  school  buildings  in  general  (other  than  those  belonging  to  convents  and  workhouses)  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  purpose.  Buildings  vested  in  trustees  are  not  properly  maintained  in  repair.  The 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  school-buildings,  is  unsatisfactory.  Private  munificence 
in  the  grant,  either  of  land  or  money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  capricious  and  therefore  insufficient. 
Local  resources,  without  compulsory  powers  for  obtaining  them,  are  an  inadequate  supplement  to  State  aid." 

Mr.  Balmer  refers  to  the  complaints  against  Board  of  Works  (M.)  : — 

"  30.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  very  irregularly  visited  by  the  officers  Assistant  ('om- 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  Unless  a  school  happened  to  have  been  visited  within  a  few  weeks  of  my  inquiry,  I  was  missioners' 
rarely  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  these  officers,  or  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been  expended  ^P^"^- 
in  consequence  of  their  report.      In  the  part  of  the  barony  of  Glanarought  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  no  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  known  by  the  teachers  to  have  visited  their  schools 
for  upwards  of  two  years.    At  Lauragh  the  male  teacher  said  it  was  four  years  siuce  that  officer  had  visited  the 
school,  but  this  statement  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the  female  teacher,  who  spoke  of  two  years  only. 

**  31.  There  is  very  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  both  National  Inspectors  and  school 
managers  complain  of  ^e  veiy  great  delays  which  habitually  occui*  in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  with  which        » 
that  Board  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Hai^ey  (N.) : — 

"15.  In  regard  to  the  size  and  suitableness  of  the  buildings  themselves  I  had  no  fault  to  find.  Their  accom- 
modation was  with  very  rare  exceptions  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  for  the  numbers  in  attendance.  Had 
all  on  the  roll  been  present  there  would  firequently  have  been  overcrowding,  but  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
this  coming  to  pass  for  some  time  at  least.  In  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  lighting  there  was  some  diversity, 
and  a  few  schools  were  low  in  the  ceiling  and  had  damp  earthen  floors.  These  were  mostly  non-vested  schools, 
although  one  very  flagrant  case  of  a  poor  building  was  that  of  a  school  vested  in  trustees,  near  the  town  of 
Longford.  There  was  this  excuse  for  its  condition  that  the  trustees  seemed  all  to  be  dead  or  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  lease  of  the  school  which  had  passed  into  strange  hands  was  within  a  year  of  expiring. 
Without  any  fear  of  contradiction  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  in  point  of  size,  accommodation,  and  other 
essentials  to  health  were  mtich  better  than  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  The  difference  between  those  that  were 
vested  and  those  that  were  non- vested  was  not  so  marked  as  I  expected  to  find  it.  The  worst  certainly  as  a 
class  were  the  non-vested  schools  in  country  districts,  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  .the  very  best  in  point  of 
acconmiodation,  convenience  of  arrangements  without  and  within  were  also  non- vested  schools.  If  I  were  asked 
to  select  two  specimens  of  the  best  schools,  I  should  probably  fix  upon  Geashill  and  Longford^ — both  non-vested. 
The  former  is  a  model  of  elegance,  and  the  latter,  although  it  has  no  great  beauty,  has  the  characteristic  massive- 
ness  and  solidity  of  the  edifices  of  the  town.  Alongside  of  these  and  in  the  same  class  I  might  mention  the 
vested  schools  of  Roscrea,  Faltea,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Clonaslee." 

The  out-offices  are  generally  in  a  disgraceful  condition  ;^— Coward,  E.  419  ;  Richmond, 
F.  56,  57  ;  Laurie,  H.  96  ;  Cumin,  K.  6  ;  Harvey,  N.  16  ; — so  that  in  the  2118  schools 
'  which  have  no  offices  at  all  there  is  probably  no  great  loss. 

If  a  local  educational  authority  is  established,  dispensing  money  raised  by  rate,  we  roxcn  mons. 
think  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  which  should  be  assigned  to  it  would  be  to  contribute 
towards  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses  and  residences  for  teachers,  and  to  keep 
them  in  repair*     Power  should  be  given  to  such  local  authority,  or  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  acquire  and  hold  school  sites.     Mr.  Sheridan  : — 

"  5139.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne, — Have  you  considered  whether  the  expense  of  keeping  up  such  school-houses  should  Evuleiice. 
be  borne  by  the  central  authority  or  by  the  locality  ? — Mr.  Sheridan, — I  have  considered  that  question,  and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  was  expressed  at  the  inquiry  of  1854  by  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  one  of  our  Com- 
missioners of  that  date,  to  the  effect  that  the  school-houses  which  have  been  built  by  public  money  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  county  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to  keep  them  «in  repair, 
deputing  the  duty  of  inspection  to  the  county  surveyor.  I  think  that  would  be  a  much  more  feasible  plan 
than  having  them  kept  in  repair  by  the  centrsd  authority.  Because  if  the  duty  of  keeping  all  the  school-houses 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  in  proper  repair,  devolved  upon  a  central  authority,  whether  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  or  the  Board  of  Works,  they  should  have  an  enormous  staff  of  clerks  of  works  and  con- 
tractors all  over  the  country,  or  there  would  necessarily  be  long  delays  before  the  repairs  were  effected,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  a  defect  that  might  be  remedied  for  a  few  pounds,  would,  by  the  time  the  contractor  got 
there,  probably  cost  £25  or  £30,  or  perhaps  £100.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  very  much  more 
simple  if  the  county  authorities  had  the  responsibilily  of  keeping  the  school-houses  in  repair." 
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There  should  be  a  power  in  the  local  authority,  if  necessary,  of  acquiring 
land  for  sites  by  compulsory  purchase.  Such  sites  should  revert  to  the 
vendors  if  they  cease  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  National  education^ 

If  provision  were  thus  made  for  school  buildings,  and  for  maintaining  them,  the 
National  Commissioners  would  be  better  able  to  enforce  rules  of  cleanliness  and  decency. 

A  more  speedy  method  of  making  small  repairs  in  vested  school-houses  is 
desirable. 

No  school  which  is  the  private  property  of  the  teacher  should  be  repaired 
at  the  public  expense,  nor  shoidd  any  such  school  in  future  be  recognised. 

In  such  places  schools  should  be  erected  by  the  local  authority,  and  the 
cost  charged  upon  the  poor-rate,  or  on  a  rate  specially  made  for  the 
purpose  of  education. 

Until  some  local  authority  be  established  with  power  to  raise  money  by  rate, 
and  intrusted  with  its  fair  distribution  among  the  schools,  the  proposal 
sec.  12  in  Lord  Granville's  suggestions'  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1854)  may  with  advantage  be  adopted : — 

"  That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested 
schools,  not  exceeding  £6  in  any  one  year  [to  any  one  such  school],  on  condition  that  the  patrons  pay  one- 
third  or  one-half  that  sum ;  and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to  such  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  tiie  Com- 
missioners see  fit." 


Attendajjce. 
Irregularity. 


Its  amount. 
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CHAPTER  v.— ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  existing  school  accommodation  has  been  shown  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  some  districts  excepted.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  quahty 
of  education — the  unsatisfactory  but  well  established  result  of  inquiry — ^tliat  the  pro- 

{)ortion  of  the  children  attending  school  who  do  not  reach  the  Third  Book  is  extremely 
arge.     One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  irregular  attendance  of 
children. 

This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  returned  bv  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  schools,  and  of  average  attendance. 
The  latter  is  about  one-third  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  assumed  throughout  that 
three  names  on  the  rolls  indicate  one  child  present. 

The  accuracy  of  these  returns  has  been  vigorously  impugned,  not  that  the  actual 
counting  up  of  names  is  wrong,  but  that  the  method  le^  to  wrong  conclusions. 
Kavanagh  (10781, 10782). 

We  merely  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  on  this  head ;  we  think  that  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty  introduced  by  exaggeration  of  the  number  on  the  rolls ; 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  our  Assistant  Commissioners  foimd  a  larger  per-centage 
of  average  attendance  in  many  places  : — 

In  the  Dublin  District— For  Drogheda  and  Naas,  about  50  per  cent,  of  children  of  )  ^^^       ^  gg    j^q 

school  age  attend  regularly,  j      "vf     '      ' 
»               «                        for  Wicklow,  .         .         „     30         „           „           „  „       D.  156. 

»  >i  City  of  Dublin,  .         „     50        „  „  „  „       D.  204. 

„     Cork  District, "{^^i^^fr^dSy.'"''    1^^^^ 

>,     Belfaat, ( in  town,    61         „  „  „  [  Richmond,  F.  S0^2. 

^      ^     ,  I  country,    60         „  „  „  J 

„     Londonderry,  ....     "  little  more  than  half,"     „  „  Sidgreaves,  G.  U. 

„     Limerick, 50  per  cent.     „  „  Laurie,  H.  102. 

„     South-eastern,  .      about  one-third,  sometimes  much  lower,     „  „  Jienouf,  I,  11-13, 

Mr.  Gwmin  discards  the  roll  number  altogether  as  only  leading  to  misapprehension.  K.  27. 

„     West  Connaught,    ....    from  30  to  50  per  cent  attend  regularly.  Joc^,  L.  27. 

„     Killamey, from  30  to  60  per  cent.  „         „  Balmer,  M.  106-176. 

„     Central  District,     ....    below  50  per  cent.  „         „  Harvey,  N.  38. 

The  rule  of  the  Board  is  to  leave  a  child's  name  on  the  roll  thirteen  weeks  after  he 
has  absented  himself.  In  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  a  name  is  removed  after  a 
continuous  absence  of  two  weeks.  Covxxrd  (E.  172).  The  influence  of  such  a  rule 
is  seen  at  once ;  it  would  bring  the  average  attendance  to  a  much  larger  per-centage  of 
names  on  the  rolls.  Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  introduced  by  the  capricious 
way  in  which  average  attendance  is  calculated  in  many  National  schools,  days  of  small 
attendance,  such  as  festivals,  fair  days,  days  when  sickness  prevails,  and  even  rainy 
days,  being  left  out  of  the  calculation,  or  the  number  of  attendances  being  coimted 
though  the  number  of  days  is  diminished.  There  are  attempts  to  create  a  better 
appearance  than  the  real  state  of  thinsrs  would  lustifv. 

Mr.  Coward  (E.) :—  s  J        J 

"  154.  I  have  alluded  above  to  the  probability  there  is  of  the  average  attendance  being  exaggerated  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  schools.     Lideed,  a  certain  licence  appears  to  be  granted  by  the  National  Board  which  enables 

*  Part  I. — Historical  Sketdi,  tupra,  p.  142,  and  p.  149.  ^^  ^ 
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the  teacher,  by  excluding  wet  days,  or  days  during  the  prevalence  of  ilbiets  on  which  the  attendance  may  fall    Attkmdamcb. 

slightly,  from  the  calculation  of  the  daily  attendance.  This  is  permitted,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  avoid  the  necessity  

of  enforcing  the  rule  which  inflicts  the  penalty  of  a  reduction  of  salary  on  the  teachers  if  the  average  attendance 
of  the  school  falls  below  30.  But  I  fear  that  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  to  go  even  to  that  extent  permissively, 
greater  liberties  still  are  taken  by  needy  teachers  by  resorting  to  fictitious  entries  of  attendances,  when  the  plan 
of  omissions  of  days  would  be  inadequate  to  save  a  reduction-  The  buoyancy  of  the  average  attendances  in  the 
small  and  remote  country  schools  was  very  suspicious,  because  it  was  a  phenomenon  that  was  rare  in  districts 
more  favourably  situated,  and  was  observable  just  where  it  would  be  most  valuable.  Thus  the  little  school  at 
Ologheen,  near  Cork — a  poor  place  in  every  respect — with  43  on  the  rolls,  had  an  average  attendance  of  34*5, 
or  79  per  cent. — as  great  a  proportion  as  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools.  The  size  of  the  school  will  suggest 
at  once  the  probability  of  the  necessity  for  using  every  expedient  to  bring  out  as  high  figures  as  possible  in  the 
average ;  and  it  illustrates  very  well  one  of  the  permissible  methods  of  so  manipidating  the  calculations  of  the 
average  attendanoea  as  to  evade  the  enforcement  of  the  ^e.  I  found  that  previous  to  my  visit  scarlatina  had 
been  prevalent  in  the  village,  and  several  scholars  caught  the  infection,  and  their  absence  lowered  the  ordinary 
attendance,  although  it  never  seemed  to  go  below  half,  and  in  most  instances  was  much  above  it.  Nevertheless, 
for  several  months,  the  d&js  on  which  there  had  been  any  diminution  were  excluded.  Thus,  three  days  in 
January,  1868,  althou^  on  them  the  attendances  out  of  a  total  of  43  on  rolls  were  33,  28,  28,  respectively,  in 
calculating  the  average,  the  master  told  me,  would  be  left  out.  The  average  would  have  been  below  30  had  all 
the  days  in  question  been  included.  At  Kilmacabea  National  school,  with  only  78  on  rolls,  50  were  returned 
as  in  daily  attendance,  or  64  per  cent.  In  Shirkin  Island  boys'  school  35  were  retxuned  as  daily  attendants 
out  of  a  total  of  50  on  rolls,  or  70  per  cent.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  locality,  efficiency,  <ka, 
<&c.,  attending  these  schools,  and  the  rate  of  attendance  in  other  rural  schools  more  advantageously  situated,  I 
cannot  think  that  their  returns  are  quite  to  be  trusted.  I  took  the  trouble  in  several  instances  to  have  the 
average  calculated  twice — ^first,  excluding  wet  days,  &c.,  and  then  including  them,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
results  showed  invariably  in  favour  of  the  school." 

Model  School  Report  (A.) : — 

"  132.  The  importance  of  accuracy  in  matters  connected  with  registration  and  averages  is  not  recognised.  As  Model  Scliooi 
an  example,  on  examining  a  model  school  which  we  visited  on  Saturday,  and  inspectiag  the  registers,  we  found  Keport. 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  week  was  not  foimd  in  the  usual  manner.  The  school  being  open  on  Satur- 
day the  nimiber  of  children  attending  on  that  day  was  small,  and  so  the  practice  in  finding  the  daily  average 
was,  to  divide  the  total  number  of  attendances  for  the  six  days  by  five  instead  of  by  six,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  than  it  really  was.  The  number  of  children  attending  on  the 
sixth  day  was  taken,  but  this  number  merely  served  to  increase  the  number  of  children  who  had  attended  on 
the  first  five  days,  and  so  give  a  fictitious  result,  magnifying  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

"  133.  We  were  assured  that  this  was  done  by  direction  of  the  Inspector,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  by  orders  from  head-quarters.  When  we  expressed  surprise  at  such  a  trick  as  this,  the  head  teacher 
"iiaively  remarked  that  if  the  average  were  taken  by  dividing  by  six,  it  would  bring  down  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  week  too  low  ;  thereby  indicating  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  average  attendance  and  a 
total  disregard  to  the  value  of  statistical  information. 

"  134.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  practice  has  prevailed,  but  it  vitiates  all  results  derived  from  the 
stated  average  daily  attendance  in  model  schools,,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  by  this  example.  Suppose  the  school 
referred  to  above  was  open  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  actually  returned  in  the 
report  for  1867  for  the  boys*  school  is  37-4.  This  result  was  arrived  at  by  reckoning  only  five  school  days 
instead  of  six  school  days  in  the  week,  so  the  actual  number  of  attendances  made  in  the  year  was 
37*4  X  40  X  5  =  7480.     Restoring  the  true  number  of  days  the  school  was  open  instead  of  the  fictitious  divisor, 

we  get  for  the  true  average  daily  attendance jt^ — tt  =  31  -2,  or  one-sixth  less,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"  135.  It  would  be  very  unsatisfsEtctory  to  the  promoters  of  these  schools  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  scanty 
average  daily  attendance  in  them  returned  by  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  corrected  by  cutting  off  one-sixth 
when  it  is  calculated  honestly.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  say  that  the  false  mode  of  calculation  is  universal. 
But  there  is  a  general  anxiety  to  manufacture  a  high  average  attendance  by  every  possible  contrivance.  Thus, 
at  Monaghan,  we  arrived  about  10.30,  and  found  the  elder  boys  all  coming  away  from  the  school.  We  stopped 
some  of  them  and  foimd  that  there  was  some  Presbyterian  function  going  on  in  the  town,  and  all  the  boys  of 
that  persuasion  were  going  to  it ;  as  this  comprised  all  who  were  most  advanced  in  the  school,  and  as  the  District 
Inspector  was  examining  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  we  did  not  examine  the  boys  (see  pp.  28,  30,  31) ; 
but  we  found  on  examining  the  registers  that  these  boys  had  aU  been  marked  as  pi-esent  for  the  day,  although, 
in  fact,  they  were  absent  for  the  day. 

"  136.  Also  at  Athy,  when  we  arrived  the  lads  at  the  top  of  the  school  were  absent,  having  gone  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  minister  to  learn  Latin. 

"  137.  If  the  rule  is  that  all  children  present  at  twelve  o'clock  are  coimted  present /or  the  day,  we  think  it 
would  be  well  to  specify  a  certain  Tm'Tn'mnTn  number  of  hours  constituting  an  attendance,  as  in  State-aided  schools 
in  England." 

Mr.  Richmond  quotes  a  case  in  Belfast  (F.  401),  where  the  slate  was  used  to  enable 
children  to  leave  school  before  roll-call  without  lessening  the  return  of  attendance  : — 

'*  I  paid  two  visits  to  the  Old  Park  Print  Works  National  school,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  ordinary  pay 
scholars.  On  the  first  occasion  I  arrived,  as  usual,  unannounced  and  unexpected.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  spent  the  first  half  hour  in  conversation  with  the  master.  On  a  table  beside  his  desk  lay  a  slate,  and  I 
observed  that  every  now  and  then  a  boy  or  girl  came  up,  wrote  his  or  her  name  on  the  slate,  and  then  left 
the  school.  At  half  past  eleven  I  asked  the  master  to  call  out  all  the  *  tearers '  for  me,  as  he  had  told  me 
that  thirteen  had  put  in  an  appeai-ance  that  morning.  To  my  surprise  he  said  that  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  was  present.  *  Where  were  the  other  twelve  V  I  asked.  *  Oh,'  said  the  master,  *  they  have  just 
left.  They  are  wanted  at  the  works,  and  so  I  get  them  to  put  their  names  on  a  slate,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  they  may  go.*  As  the  school  does  not  open  till  ten  o'clock,  this  hour  and  a-halfs  attendance  had 
no  very  obvious  purpose  ;  for  no  shorter  period  than  two  and  a-h^f  hours  is  allowed  to  be  reckoned  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  But  the  master  explained ;  though  this  short  attendance  is  of  no  avail  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  it  is  available  with  reference  to  the  statistics  requii^  by  the  National  Board.  These 
names  on  the  slate  are  all  reckoned  in  the  day's  attendance  as  entered  in  the  Keport  Book,  and  by  aid 
of  them  the  average  daily  attendance  is  kept  up.  Every  day  some  of  these  *  tearers '  look  in  for  this  short 
I.  2  T  2 
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ATTBNDAiicfi.   time,  not,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  from  any  keen  desire  to  improve  tlie  passing  hour,  bat  in  oomplianee 

with  the  master's  wishes.     On  this  morning,  then,  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  '  tearers '  were  dean  gone  at  haH 

past  eleven  o'clock,  and  only  one  remained  to  make  up  an  attendance  which  could  be  reckoned  for  the 
pui^poses  of  the  Act." 

The  time  spent  by  a  child  in  the  school  is  uncertain,  even  on  the  days  when  he  is 
marked  as  present.     All  children  present  at  twelve  o'clock  are  marked  as  present  for 
Assistant  c..ni-  the  day.     "  A  rule  exists  requiring  a  slate  to  be  hung  up  in  the  school,  on  which  the 
Si^?^"        names  of  any  children  who  leave  before  the  closing  of  the  school  must  be  inscribed, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  complied  with."     Coward  (E.  169).     Some- 
times the  school  only  opens  at  eleven  o'clock.     Laurie  (K.  106).     Renouf  (I.  16). 

It  is  assumed,  as  a  recognised  feature  of  the  National  schools,  that  average  attend- 
ance is  one-third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls. 
Lord  Oranmore  : — 

Kvideiue.  "  13421.  Chairman, — Do  you  think  the  average  attendance  of  children  in  the  schools  in  your  district  could 

not  be  improved  1 — Lord  Oramrwre, — It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  at  school.  They  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  operations,  and  when  the  sowing  and  reaping  times  come  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  at  schooL 

"  1 3422.  Do  you  think  they  are  absent  only  when  they  are  merely  wanted  for  piirposes  of  agriculture,  or  do 
they  stay  away  either  from  their  own  indifference  or  the  indifference  of  their  parents  % — I  think  they  are 
anxious  to  go  and  get  the  education.  They  may,  of  course,  stay  away  from  indifference.  I  went  to  my 
school  the  other  day,  and  I  said  to  the  master — *  What  is  the  use  of  having  little  children  like  those  theire,' 
— of  ^VG  or  six  years  of  age  ;  and  he  said — *  Hear  them  read.'  I  did  hear  them  read,  those  little  children 
could  read  the  First  Book  with  facility.  They  were  little  orphans,  and  I  knew  the  mother  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  specially  because  she  could  have  her  children  at  the  school  for  nothing. 

"  13423.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  calcrdations  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  1 — ^Yes. 

"  1 3424.  How  many  children  on  the  roll  does  it  take  to  produce  one  in  attendance  % — ^About  three.  That  is 
from  the  return,  but  I  think  the  average  is  reduced  for  .the  reajson  I  before  stated." 

Yet  the  best  attendance  is  made  in  rural  districts : — 

Evidence.  "  4800.  Chairman. — In  the  various  districts  in  which  you  have  been  employed  for  several  years,  have  you 

noticed  any  special  differences  in  the  regularity  of  children's  attendances,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  employment  in  that  district  1 — Mr.  Sheridan. — I  think  I  have.  In  large  towns  where  employment 
is  easily  obtained  by  young  people,  in  shops,  as  clerks,  and  in  trades,  and  all  that,  they  remain  a  shorter  time 
in  school  than  they  do  in  other  places ;  and  in  towns,  too,  one  will  find  a  larger  number  of  poor  children  than 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  these  poor  children  will  attend  more  irregularly  than  those  whose  parents  are  better 
off.  The  very  best  schools  are  fo\md  in  the  rural  districts,  both  the  best  as  regards  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  the  best  as  regards  proficiency." 

Besides  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture,  the  indifference  of  parents  and 
their  negUgence  are  causes  of  lax  attendance,  Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.  (14871): — 

"  14871.  Chairma/n. — Do  you  think  that  number  of  the  irregular  attendants  arises  from  the  parents  b^ng 
careless  whether  the  children  attend  school  regularly  or  not,  and  from  a  disposition  to  keep  the  children  away 
unnecessarily  for  any  trifling  little  occupations  at  home  1 — Major  O^ReiUy. — I  think  I  may  say,  speaking  roundly, 
that  the  irregularity  and  deficiency  of  attendance  for  both  exist — not  merely  that  some  children  attend  irr^ularly, 
but  that  many  children  do  not  attend  at  all,  is  entirely  due  to  the  indifierence  of  the  parents  with  regard  to 
education  ;  and  as  far  as  I  have  inquired  in  many  districts,  and  I  tried  to  estimate  it,  I  should  say  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  in  rund  districts 
to  make  any  profit  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  due  to  simple  indifference  and 
nfegligence,  allowing  the  child  to  stop  at  home  because  it  is  raining  a  little,  or  because  the  child  doesn't  like  to  go 
to  school." 


Assistant  Com- 
missioners' 
U»^  ort?*. 


Mr.  Renouf  (I.  13),  says  the  apathy  of  parents  is  the  principal  and  almost  universal 
cause  of  irregularity.     In  Kerry  Mr.  Balmer  reports  a  general  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
parents  for  education  for  their  children  (M.   141).     So  does  Mr.  Harvey  (N.  36),  but 
turf-driving,  reaping,  fairs,  and  all  pubUc  amusements  competed  veiy  successfully  with 
the  schools. 
Kffcctofen-         Enforciug  the  payment  of  school  fees  would  have  a  tendency  to   increase  punc- 
E^deace.^*      tuality  of  attendance  in  the 'opinion  of  some  witnesses,  Canon  Toole  (21309);  Wilson 
Assistant         (16456);  Petticrew  (16591);  others  think  it  would  reduce  attendance.  Canon  Forde 
ue^oTtr*'"^'^  (22986) ;  Macdonough  (17744) ;  Jack  (L.  262).     The  prepayment  of  school-fees  is  gene- 
rally considered  conducive  to  regularity  of  attendance,  Coward^  E.  160;  Ha7^ey,  N. 
37;  Fitzgerald  (12240-7). 
uemciiies.  Jn  as  far  as  the  irregularity  of  attendance  arises  from  migratory  habits,  the  need 

of  juvenile  labour,  or  the  apathy  of  parents,  it  is  diflficult  to  suggest  remedies. 
R^^warck.  Kewards  for  regular  attendance  are  resorted  to  '^  but  with  very  undesirable  results," 

King,  D.  49.     Mr.  Richmond  mentions  a  plan  of  returning  part  of  school-fees  which  has 
worked  well,  F.  95. 
Coinpuiftion.  Xhc  plan  of  enforcing  by  law  attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age  has  been 

discussed.  Mr.  King  reports  that  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  managers  of  schools  in 
DubUn,  was  less  adverse  to  compulsion  than  he  had  expected  (D.  49).  Mr.  Richmond^ 
testimony  is  in  the  same  direction,  that  opinion  in  favour  of  compulsory  education  is 
gaining  ground,  F.  97,  98.  He  discusses  the  plan  of  indirect  compulsion  by  means  of  an 
educational  test,  F.  98-100. 
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Mr.  Laurie,  H.  107  : —  attiwdaiicb. 

"  The  bona  fide  industrial  poor,  however,  who  frequent  the  National  school  proper,  ought,  I  venture  to  say,  to 
be  stimulated  and  encouraged  rather  than  coerced ;  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  \yj  their  eager  desire  for 
instruction,  in  a  general  sense,  combined  with  their  special  appreciation  of  really  good  schools.  I  have  only  to 
add  to  my  former  suggestions,  that  the  stimulus  to  attendance  presented  by  the  Revised  Code  scheme  of  grants 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  more  urgent  necessities  of  the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  inequality  of  ages  in 
the  various  classes,  a  slight  modification  would  be  desirable." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  application  of  a  compulsory  measure  (H.  108)  would  be 
premature  and  inexpedient  (109),  out  not  so  in  regard  to  pauper  and  vagrant  classes 
(110).     This  agi-ees  with  Major  O'Reilli/s  opinion  : — 

"  14997.  Rev.  Mr.  Ccywie. — ^Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  compulsory  education  in  towns  would  Evidence, 
be  at  all  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  1 — Major  O'Reilly. — I  have  considered  the  question  a  good 
deal  with  regard  to  several  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  course  peculiarly  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  I  do 
not  think  compulsory  education  could  be  at  all  introduced  in  town  or  country.  In  town  there  is  a  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  ascertaining  where  the  children  are  ;  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  town  population.  In 
the  country  there  would  not  be  that  difficulty,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  it.  I  think  any 
compulsory  system  of  education  would  greatly  disincline  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  any  sort  of  education 
at  all.  There  is  such  a  long  deep-seated  prejudice  against  what  is  ordered  by  the  law  lq  Ireland,  that  I  think 
you  could  do  nothing  to  make  education  so  unpopular  in  Ireland  as  to  enforce  it  by  law. 

"  14998.  In  reference  to  what  we  call  our  *  street  Arabs,'  who  are  growing  up  annoyances  and  a  positive 
loss  to  society,  could  there  be  no  plan  adopted  to  secure  that  they  should  be  saved  from  their  position  % — ^We 
have  carried  in  Parliament,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  '  Industrial  Schools  Bill,'  against  great  opposition,  for  Ii-e- 
land,  which  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  giving  magistrates  power  with  respect  to  certain  large  classes  of  street 
Arabs  ;  and  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  be  glad  to  support  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  in  fact, 
rendering  education  compulsory  upon  all  children  whom  you  could  find  either  vagrant  or  mischievous. 

"  14999.  Is  there  not  sometibing  of  the  kind  already  done  with  respect  to  workhouses?  The  education  of 
the  children  in  workhouses  is  compulsory  is  it  not  1 — It  is,  but  I  myself  think  it  a  great  mistake  in  the  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  workhouses  that  parents  of  the  vagrant  class  are  allowed  to  go  into  and  come  out  of  the 
workhouses  as  frequently  as  they  like  with  their  children.  I  think  we  might  take  some  steps  in  the  direction 
of  compelling  such  parents  to  leave  their  children  in  workhouses  for  education." 

That  compulsory  education  would  be  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  affirmed  Evidence. 
by  Cardinal  Cullen  (27457) ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M'Menamin  adds  that  it  would  require 
that  the  Government  should  feed  and  clothe  the  people  as  well  (21969). 

Mr.  Jack  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  compulsion  in  L.  291.     In  AMistantCom- 
Kerry  there  was  not  much  indication  of  favouring  a  compulsory  system  Balmer  (M.  S^^ru*^* 
184). 

Mr.  Harvey  also  reports  that  it  would  be  unpopular  in  the  Central  district  (N.  39). 

Gratuitous  education  is  by  some  advocated  as  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  experience  Gratuitous 
shows  that  the  free  children  are  the  most  irregular  King  (D.  49).      Jiichmond  (F.  96), 
Jack  (L.  264) ;  yet  Mr.  Jack  argues  in  favour  of  school  fees  being  paid  out  of  a  rate  in 
L.  269-272.     In  Kerry  the  opinions  both  of  EstabUshed  Church  managers  and  also  of 
Roman  CathoUcs  were  generally  adverse  to  it  Balmer  (M.  187,  188). 

Mr.  Harvey  considers  the  present  prevalence  of  gratuitous  education  as  one  chief 
cause  of  irregularity  (N.  37). 

No  effort  is  made  at  present  in  many  places  by  managers  to  ensure  regular  attendance 
— Coward  (E.  160).     The  clergy  might  do  much  in  this  matter  if  they  attended  to  it 
earnestly — Major  O'Reilly  (14872),  and  instances  are  given  of  their  success — Coward  Evidence. 
(E.  161).     An  efficient  and  active  teacher  is  still  more  succesfeful — Laurie  (H.  103). 

Irregularity  is  promoted  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools — Sidgreaves  (G.  17). 

We  are  of  opinion — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  of  a  public  rate.  Recomhekda- 
That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance  at  school  in  ^'^^^' 

rural  districts. 
That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  education  at  the 

expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  of 

ail  children  who  are  of  school  age  and  are  not  actually  at  work. 

We  hope  that  the  payment  by  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which  we  have 
advised  its  adoption  will  make  the  teachers  more  keenly  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the 
children,  and  that  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  schools  in  the  same  district  will  produce, 
both  in  managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  secure  more  regular  and  more  bene- 
ficial attendance.     With  respect  to  this  latter  point,  we  recommend — 

That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance,  who  has  not  been 
present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruction,  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  Board's  Rule,  Fart  I.^  IV.  17. 

The  roll  is  called  twice  a  day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is  often  a  break  in  RoU-caIL 
the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  schools  in  Ireland,  it  would  tend  to 
secure  attendance  for  the  full  time,  if  the  roll  were  called  twice  a  day  instead  of  once. 
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iui.K-Tn.E  CHAPTER  VI.— HALF-TIME  SYSTEM. 

STSTEBT. 

In  the  case  of  children  employed  in  factories  partial  attendance  at  school  is  enforced 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     For  these  children  education  is  compulsory.     There  are  two  sets 
of  Acts  regulating  manufactures  with  different  rules  respecting  the  school  attendance  of 
working  children. 
Legal  provi-  One  scries  of  Acts,  known  as  the  Factory  Acts,  applies  to  the  spinning  and  manufistc- 

sion.  ture- of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  silk,  or  jute.     The  other  series  of  Acts, 

called  the  Printworks  Acts,  has  reference  to  printworks,  and  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
finishing  of  textile  fabrics.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  extend  the  operation  of 
these  Acts,  so  as  to  include  all  factories  and  workshops  of  every  kind. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  regulating  the  employment 
of  children  : — No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory  at  all,  and 
8  &  4  Will      no  child  under  thirteen  years  can  be  employea  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half  in  a 
Viku  ^c^}s  •   day,  working  every  day,  or  ten  hours  on  alternate  days,  working  every  other  day.  A  child 
10  Vict.,  c.  29.  working  every  day  must  attend  school  for  three  hours  every  day  ;  a  child  working  alter- 
nate days  must  attend  school  for  five  hours  every  other  day.    The  school  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  parents,  or  in  their  default  by  the  Factory  Inspector.     Parents  are  liable  to  fine 
for  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  millowners  for  employing  children 
without  a  certificate  of  school  attendance.     An  employer  must  pay  to  the  schoolmaster 
a  school-fee  of  2d.  a  week,  or  a  penny  in  the  shilling  of  the  child's  wages,  as  the  Inspector 
shall  direct,  and  may  deduct  it  from  the  wages.     An  Act,  passed  in  1867,  and  applying 
i.o  &  31  Vict.,  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  extends  the  Factory  Acts  to  nearly  all  manufac- 
c.  103.  turing  processes,  and  besides,  to  all  premises  in  which  at  least  fifty  persons  are  employed 

on  any  manual  labour. 

The  Print  Works  Act  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  children  between  ten 

8&9Vict.,      at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  provides  that  during  each  half  year  from  the  1st 

^-  -^'  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  and  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  of  December,  in 

which  a  child  under  thirteen  is  employed,  it  shall  attend  school  for  159  hours  distributed 

over  thirty  days  in  each  half-year,  not  more  than  five  hours  being  reckoned  in  any  one  day. 

It  is  only  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Ulster  that  the  regulations  of  these  A<^ 

can  be  largely  brought  into  operation.      Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Richmond, 

examined  carefully  into  the  working  of  these  Acts  in  Belfast  and  some  neighbouring 

villages,  and  reported  to  us  the  results  of  his  inquiry  (F.  348-433). 

In  1866  there  were^  ''only  about  270  half-timers  in  the  whole  of  the  Belfast  mills, 
when  from  the  same  amount  of  machinery  in  England  as  many  children  as  these  would 
be  at  school  from  two  or  three  mills  alone  ;"  but  the  present  half-timers  belong  to  ten 
mills  only,  while  the  total  number  of  mills  in  the  town  is  fifty-two,  employing  27,000 
hands,  and  if  the  proportion  of  half-timers  to  the  whole  number  of  mill-workers  should 
become  the  same  in  Belfast  as  it  is  in  England  there  would  be  about  2,600  half  timers  in 
Belfast  proper  (F.  362). 

Of  the  National  schools  attended  by  half-time  pupils  Mr.  Richmond  expresses  an 
unfavourable  opinion.     Their  defects  are  attributed  to  several  causes. 
Defects.  The  school-hours  do  not  harmonize  with  the  regulations  of  the  Act  which,  when 

children  work  for  half  the  day  and  attend  school  in  the  other  half,  requires  that  the 
half-timers'  school  attendance  shall  consist  of  three  hours  either  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  free  from  labour.  Thus  a  school  to  be 
suitable  for  half-timers  ought  to  be  open  for  at  lea'-t  three  hours  in  the  morning,  then 
closed  for  the  dinner-hour,  and  again  open  for  at  least  three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
But  National  schools  are  ordinarily  open  only  from  ten  to  three,  with  a  short  intei-val 
for  the  children  to  eat  a  *'  piece,*'  and  the  custom  of  the  country  is  for  working  people 
to  dine,  not  at  twelve  or  one,  but  at  three.  Hence,  either  the  morning  set  of  half-timers 
(F.  422),  or  more  commonly  the  afternoon  set  (F.  355,  358,  and  421)  does  not  get  the 
due  amount  of  teaching.  This  defect  might  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  alter- 
native permitted  by  the  Act,  that  the  children  should  work  and  attend  school  on  alternate 
days  (F.  418) ;  but  this  plan  is  not  adopted  by  mill  owners  because  it  would  entail  upon 
them  the  loss  of  half  an  hour's  work  a  day  (F.  359). 

Another  defect  which  Mr.  Richmond  mentions  is  the  deficient  teaching  force  in  factory 
schools  (F.  363);  and  the  explanation  of  this  is,  *'that  the  National  Board  in  estimating 
the  average  attendance  on  which  the  allowance  of  State  assistance  is  to  be  calculated, 
halves  the  total  number  of  half-timers  in  attendance,  on  the  theory  that  two  half- 
timers  are  equivalent  only  to  one  child  who  attends  for  the  whole  day." 


*  See  Assistant  Commissioners*  Reports  (page  216)  F.  361. 
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If  the  Board  does  not  treat  factory  schook  liberally,  neither  do  the  mill-owners    half-timb 
in  all  cases.     At  the  Pilot-street  school,  belonging  to  the  York-street  Flax  Spinning      »^[f^- 
Company,  there  were  found  forty-seven  ordinary  scholars  and  ninety  half-timers  with  Mm-owncrs. 
no  more  than  two  female  teachers,  while  the  Company  contract  with  the  mistress  for 
the  instruction  of  all  the  half-timers,  of  whom  the  school  roll  contained  131,  for  £15  a 
year.     At  the  legal  rate  of  2d.  a  week,  the  school  fees  of  131  half-timers  would  amount 
to  more  than  £50  a  year.     At  Leeson-street  school,  the  mill  pays  2d,  a  week  for  each 
half-timer,  or  about  £36  or  £37  a  year,  and  the  staff  consists  of  a  mistress,  three  assist- 
ants, and  a  monitress.     CampbellVrow  school  is  even  better  circumstanced,  as  three 
firms  pay  for  their  half-timers,  £44,  £5,  and  £16,  respectively ;  the  Board  grants  £127, 
and  the  pay  scholars  contribute  about  £16  or  £17  a  year ;  so  that  altogether  this  school 
has  an  income  of  £210  for  the  support  of  seven  teachers  and  a  workmistress.     This 
school  is  kept  open  from  ten  to  one,  and  from  two  to  five  o'clock  for  half  timers,  but  the 

f)ay  scholars  are  dismissed  at  three,  when  *'  the  teachers  for  the  most  part  break  up  too," 
eaving  one  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  mill  children,  though  'Hlie  mistress  makes  a 
practice  of  staying  herself  also"  (F.  375). 

On  the  whole,  the  literary  results  of  the  half-time  system  in  Belfast  were  found  upon 
examination  to  be  unsatisfactory  (F.  379) : — 

"  Of  the  six  Belfast  factory  schools,  ouly  three  have  any  half-timers  who  have  reached  the  Third  Heading  Reports  of 
Book ;  in  these  schools  the  children  in  the  Third  Book  form  a  very  small  proportion,  about  10  or  11  per  cent.  Assistant  Com- 
of  the  whole,  while  ftdly  half  are  only  in  the  First  Book  or  the  Card,  learning  to  form  letters  and  figures  on  '"''*""" 
slates,  and  commencing,  some  of  them,  the  simplest  possible  sums  in  arithmetic.    That  is  the  present  net  result 
of  the  half-time  system  in  Belfast.     The  most  that  can  be  Siiid  for  it  is  that  by  means  of  it  some  clever  or  in- 
dustrious children  are  carried  just  far  enough  to  enable  them,  after  leaving  school,  to  turn  the  little  knowledge 
'they  have  gained  to  some  account,  while  the  greater  number  of  those  who  come  within  its  scope  ai^  sent  away 
with  so  small  a  smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that  unless  it  be  afterwards  followed  up  and  im- 
proved at  a  night  school,  it  will  quickly  be  entirely  effaced  from  their  memories." 

Experience  of  the  half-time  system  in  England  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
results  ascertained  in  Belfast.' 

In  the  factory  schools  of  Belfast,  the  religious  difficulty  is  solved  summarily  rather  Exclusion  of 
than  legally.  The  law  allows  to  parents  the  choice  of  the  school  to  be  attended'by  their  [,f  ^sew^st* 
children  while  working  half-time,  and  in  default  of  parents,  assigns  the  choice  to  the 
Factory  Inspector.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  school-fees  of  half-timers,  though 
paid  directly  by  the  manufacturer,  may  be  deducted  by  him  from  the  children's  wages, 
and  are,  therefore,  really  paid  by  the  children's  parents.  In  Belfast,  no  choice  of  schools 
is  left  to  the  parents.  The  mill-owners  (F.  386)  "will  not  be  troubled  with  a  multipli- 
city of  schools  when  one  school  can  do  the  worn:  perfectly  well ;  and  they  will  have  no 
cavilling  on  the  ground  of  reUgious  instruction.  They  send  their  half-timers  to  a  single 
school,  and  they  make  that  school  purely  secular,  leaving  the  onus  of  religious  teaching 
entirely  with  the  ministers  of  reUgion."  A  slight  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
half-timers  are  Roman  CathoHcs  (F.  387),  but  the  owners  of  the  mills  at  which  they 
work  are  Protestants,  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools  are  Protestants  likewise. 

Mr.  Richmond  says  (F.  387): — 

*'  As  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  not  because  I  heard  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  impartiality  with 
which  these  schools  are  conducted,  it  would,  I  think,  be  well  if  the  managers,  having  so  mixed  an  attendance 
of  children,  woiild  mix  their  teachers  also.  K  a  due  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  introduced, 
these  schools  would  be  complete  examples  of  the  united  system  of  education. 

"  389.  The  majority  of  the  half-timers  here  are  Presbyterians,  the  number  on  the  roll  being  ten  of  the  Established 
Church,  twenty-one  Boman  Catholics,  and  forty-seven  Presbyterians.  This  school  is  not  entirely  secular.  The 
Protestant  half-timers  receive  religious  instruction  together  with  the  oi'dinary  scholars :  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  now  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  but  as  there  are  separate  boys*  and  girls'  school-rooms  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  reserving  a  room  for  them,  in  which  they  go  on  with  secular  subjects  while  the  Protestant  boys  and  girls 
fure  massed  together  for  Bible  reading ;  when  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  assistant,  she  conducted  the  religious 
teaching  of  those  of  her  Church.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  Roman  Catholics  shoidd  be  under  any  kind  of 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  Protestant  school-feDows,  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
subject" 

The  practice  in  the  factory  villages  adjoining  Belfast  is  not  uniform.  At  Whiteabbey  Practice  in 
the  Flax  Spinning  Company  send  all  their  half-timers  to  one  National  school,  where  "^S^^"""^ 
religious  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Protestants,  but  none  at  present  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  (F.  389).  At  Whitehouse  a  few  of  the  Protestant  half-timers  attend  the 
Church  school ;  but  the  greater  part,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  go  to  the 
National  school,  where  teachers  of  various  creeds  are  employed,  who  give  religious  in- 
struction to  children  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  where  the  Established  Church  rector, 
the  parish  priest,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  frequently  attend  for  the  same  purpose 
(F.  390-391).     At  Ligoniel  there  are  four  mills  and  "three  different  National  schools 

'  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1868-9,  pp.  159,  226,  317. 
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— one  Presbyterian,  one  Wesleyan,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,"  and  the  half-timers  are 

gjrmitted — ^as  by  law  authorized  to  do — ^to  choose  their  schools.  With  this  freedom  the 
Oman  Cathohc  half-timers  invariably  attend  the  Roman  CathoHc  National  school, 
though  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Richmond  as  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of  the  place 
(F.  392-397),  and  not  always  free  from  hostile  attack. 

The  educational  requirements  of  the  Print  Works  Act  have  been  generally  con- 
demned, and  modifications  in  them  are  expected  to  be  made.  Mr.  Richmond  condenms 
them  emphatically  (F.  433) : — 

"  As  r^ards  the  educational  regulations  of  the  Print  Works  Act,  I  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  utterly  inadequate  that  they  might  almost  as  well  be  abrogated  altogether." 

He  describes  only  one  school  worked  under  this  Act,  viz.,  the  Old  Park  Print  Works 
National  school,  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  school  is  that,  while  two  of  the  half- 
timers  from  flax  mills  who  must  be  under  instruction  for  three  hours  are  counted  by 
the  Board  as  only  one  in  attendance,  the  "tearers"  from  print  .works  are  reckoned  in 
full  even  when  they  remain  in  school  for  no  more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  (F.  401-408).  Mr.  Richmond  shows  that  the  solicitude  of  the  master  to  procure 
even  these  brief  attendances  is  not  without  beneficial  effects  upon  the  ''  tearers."  He 
says : — 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  short  morning  attendances  of  the  "  tearers"  over  and  above  the  hours 
required  by  the  Act.  Whether  the  National  Board  are  satisfied  that  these  brief  appearances  should  be  counted 
in  full  is  a  point  to  be  settled  by  them  with  the  master.  It  is  at  least  inconsistent  that  while  teachers  of  factory 
schools  have  to  halve  the  number  of  the  half-timers  in  recording  their  attendances,  the  far  shorter  stay  made 
by  many  of  the  *^  tearers"  should  be  reckoned  in  full.  But  I  do  not  question  that  the  interest  wluch  the 
master  has  in  obtaining  the  presence  of  these  children  in  the  morning  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  themselves,  and  that  if  they  had  done  no  more  than  fulfil  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  Act  they 
would  have  been  found  in  a  far  worse  condition,  educationally,  than  now.  During  the  eight  months,  from 
January  to  August,  1868,  the  average  monthly  attendance  entered  in  the  report  book,  of  "  tearers  "  alone,  had 
been  11 '3  boys  and  5  girls,  out  of  24*1  boys  and  11*1  girls  on  the  roll.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  attendance  of 
46  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  whole  number  of  children,  or  something  ^ke  half  time.  When  all  the  Act 
requires  is  one-sixth  of  the  time,  this  fact  would  at  first  sight  appear  equally  remarkable  and  satisfewitory. 
But  the  explanation  has  been  alr^uiy  supplied  :  the  greater  portion  of  these  attendances  are  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  only  out  of  the  five  hours  for  which  the  school  is  open.  In  estimating  the  results,  then,  which  I  have 
recorded  of  my  examination  of  this  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  requirements  of  the  Act 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  master,  by  which  he  succeeds  in  securing  the  presence, 
if  only  for  a  short  time,  of  each  **  tearer"  on  an  average  nearly  eveiy  other  day." 

Revertinjy  to  half-time  children  from  mills,  we  think  that  the  two  main  defects 
indicated  as  lessening  the  value  of  their  attendance  at  school  may  be  remedied.  These 
are  that  the  school  hours  are  not  suitable  for  half-time  children,  and  that  the 
teacliing  staff  allowed  by  the  Board  is  inadequate  to  instinict  them.  The  Factory 
Inspector  is  authorized  by  the  Acts  to  disqualify  any  schoolmaster  on  the  ground  of 
neglect  to  fill  up  certificates  that  the  children  have  properly  attended  school  for  the 
requisite  number  of  hours.  Where  a  school  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be  open  for 
six  hours  at  suitable  times  during  the  day,  he  should  not  allow  the  teacher  to  issue 
certificates  of  attendance.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  in  1833,  mentioned  six  hours 
as  the  period  during  which  a  school  should  be  open. ' 

*  The  other  evil  may  be  remedied  if,  when  the  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been 
introduced,  the  half-time  children  are  admitted  to  examination  for  the  results  grant 
upon  half  the  attendances  required  to  be  made  by  ordinary  pupils.  This  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Personal  salaries,  results  grants,  and  school- 
fees  may  thus  be  expected  to  afford  support  for  an  adequate  teaching  staff. 

We  therefore  recommend — 

That  schools  attended  by  half-time  children  should  be  required  to  be  kept  open, 
all  the  Teachers  being  in  regular  attendance,  for  at  least  six  hours  at 
suitable  times  of  the  day. 

That  children  attending  school  as  half-timers  under  any  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  qualified  to  be  examined  for  the  results  grant  by  an  attendance 
of  one  hundred  half-days  of  not  less  than  two  hours  each  during  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  Factory  Acts  to  the 
parents  of  half-timers  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  children  be  not 
interfered  with. 


Appendix.     Collection  of  Leases,  Form  II.,  paragraph  B. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— SCHOOL  FEES. 


School  Fbbb. 


We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  extent  to  which  school  fees  are  paid  in  Ireland  is 
less  than  it  ought  to  be.     We  first  of  all  give  the  facts  of  the  case. 

From  Returns  of  National  Board*,  §  xii.,  par.  11,  for  1867,  it  appears  that  in  327  schools  Xationai 
no  fees  were  paid,  in  379  the  fees  were  less  than  £1,  in   776  they  were  less  than  l^^*^^^' 
£2,  in  723  less  than  £3,  in  658  less  than  £4,   in  610  less  than  £5,  and  in  1,502  they 
ranged  from  £5  to  £10.     In  the  remaining  1,037  the  fees   were  higher. 

A  more  useful  extract  for  purposes  of  comparison  can  be  made  from  §  xii.,  par.  13  : — ^ 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Year. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Average  attendance 
of  children. 

Amount  of 
school  fees. 

£          8.     d. 

No.  of  ftTerage 

attendance  children 

paying  Za.  lOA 

No.  of  average 

attendance  children 

attending  without 

payment. 

1858 

5,408 

266,091 

29,226  16  10 

152,487 

113,604 

1859 

6,496 

269,203 

33,041   17     4 

172,392 

96,811 

1860 

5,632 

262,823 

33,961  13     1 

177,191 

85,632 

1861 

5,830  . 

284,726 

34,342     1     9 

179,176 

105,550 

1862 

6,010 

284,912 

34,899  19  10 

182,086 

102,826 

1863 

6,163 

296,986 

34,696     6     3 

181,024 

115,962 

1864 

6.263 

315,108 

36,935  18  11 

192,783 

122,325 

1865 

6,372 

321,209 

39,135  18     2 

204,187 

117,122 

1866 

6,453 

316,225 

40,529     8     2 

211,457 

104,768 

1867 

6,520 

321,683 

40,883  14     5 

213,307 

108,376 

The  table  is  calculated  thus :  if  each  child  pay  \d.  per  week  when  at  school,  an  average 
attendance  child  would,  for  the  forty-six  weeks  the  school  must  be  open  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  pay  46c?.  The  whole  amount  of  school  fees  divided  by  4(5,  gives  the  number 
of  average  attendance  children  who  pay  \d.  per  week.  The  result  is  given  in  col.  V.  The 
rest  of  the  average  attendance  children  pay  nothing ;  their  number  is  given  in  coL  VI. 
The  errors  to  which  such  a  calculation  is  exposed  are  chiefly  these — (1).  The  amount  of 
school  fees  received  is  not  very  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  return — it  is  tolerably 
certain  to  err  in  defect,  by  omission  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  deferred  payments,  &c. 
(2).  Some  children  pay  more  than  Id.  per  week ;  and  sometimes  when  there  are  several 
of  a  family  it  would  be  less.  Assuming  that  these  sources  of  error  to  a  certain  extent 
balance  each  other,  the  proportion  between  col.  VI.  and  col.  III.  shows  the  number  of 
children  who  pay  no  fees.     It  is,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Keenan  has  tabulated  the  result  for  1867  in  a  different  way;  by  dividing  the  Evidence. 
whole  amount  of  fees  by  the  number  in  average  attendance,  he  makes  the  average  pay- 
ment per  pupil  25.  7^d,  (1673). 

And  he  distributes  this  among  counties  thus  (1677) : — 

"  As  r^ards  the  counties,  I  have  a  statement  of  the  averages,  ranging  from  the  worst  to  tlie  best,  under  the 
two  heads  of  fees)  and  subscriptions.  In  the  case  of  fees,  Leitrim  is  the  lowest,  being  only  Is.  2(1.  a 
head ;  then  follow  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Longford,  all  under  1«.  6d.  per  head.  The  counties  that  ai*e  Is.  Crf., 
but  under  2«.  per  head,  are  Cavan,  Galway,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Carlow,  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  and  Queen's  county. 
Those  in  which  the  fees  range  from  28.  to  2«.  6d.  per  head,  are  Westmeath,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Clare,  and 
Monaghan.  Those  where  they  range  from  28.  6d.  to  3s.,  are  Louth,  Wexford,  Tyrone,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Cork, 
Kildare,  Wateiford,  Armagh,  and  King's  county.  The  counties  where  the  fees  amount  to  3«.  or  over,  aie 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down." 

In  Londonderry  it  amounts  to  35.  4fcZ.  per  head  (1681).  In  convent  schools  where  Amount  and 
the  rule  about  school  fees  is  not  rigidly  observed  (1249),  he  says  the  average  amount  ratwof  Fees, 
paid  is  only  8jcZ.  per  head  per  annum. 

This  is  only  a  convenient  mode  of  calculation  for  comparison,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  each  average  attendance  child  does  not  pay  this  sum ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  of  the  average  attendance  a  few  pay  much  more,  and  a  great  many  pay  much  less. 

The  general  average  of  weekly  payment  is  lei.,  as  we  may  conclude  from  Mr.  Macdo- 
TWicgh,  school-teacher,  who  speaks  frequently  of  "  the  penny  per  week  "  paid  by  his  scholars 
at  Naas.  And  Dr.  Newell  (24852)  thinks  that  is  a  reasonable  sum  for  one  child,  "but  if 
a  labourer  had  four  children  id.  would  be  too  much.  The  four  together  might  be  ad- 
mitted for  2d.  a  week." 

We  think  that  for  several  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  all  children  should  pay  school 
fees.  These  reasons  will  appear  from  the  following  evidence  to  be  : — (1).  That  children 
attend  more  regularly  when  they  have  to  pay,  supposing  payments  to  be  made  in 
advance.  (2).  That  they  value  the  teaching  more  when  they  pay  for  it.  (3).  Gratuitous 
education  of  the  children  who  can  aflford  to  pay  demoraUzes  the  parents.  (4).  The 
parents  take  more  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  children  when  they  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  schooling. 

Although  such  co^iclusions  are  almost  axiomatic  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who 
have  studied  the  question  of  National  education,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  adduce  the 


*  National  Board's  Betoms,  sect.  jdL,  par.  1 1 ;  page  359. 
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School  Fees,   evidence  of  some  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  us,  to  show  that  they  are  recog- 
Evidenw^        nised  by  persons  of  influence,  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  in  answer  to  question  15645 — 

*^  As  sure  as  the  pupil  pays,  either  Is.  or  2«.  ^d.  or  56.  a  quarter,  as  they  may  when  learning  the  higher 
branches — as  soon  as  he  pays,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  at  school.  He  must  then  get  value  for  the  money 
that  he  gives ;  whereas  when  the  child  does  not  pay  at  all,  that  it  is  totally  gratuitotts,  fiiey  don't  care  so  much 
about  it-— they  go  just  as  they  please,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  they  say  it  is  no  loss  to  them,  and  on 
that  ground  I  am  anxious  they  should  pay  everywhere." 

Canon  Forde  says  : — 

**  2279.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Do  you  think  as  a  general  rule  the  parents  would,  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
appreciate  education  more  if  they  paid  school-fees  ] — Canon  Forde. — All  I  can  say  is,  that  in  the  school  I 
have  referred  to  in  my  parish,  which  is  conducted  altogether  by  religious  ladies  without  any  connexion  with 
the  Board,  the  constant  permanent  attendance  varies  very  little  from  the  number  on  the  roll,  and  ranges 
from  200  in  winter  to  210  or  220  in  simimer.  Nearly  every  pupil  is  in  constant  daily  attendance,  and  the 
ladies  are  not  only  very  rigid  in  exacting  the  fees,  but  also  very  rigid  in  fining  the  children  for  occasional 
absence ;  in  fact  they  would  not  allow  a  child  who  has  remained  away  a  day  or  two  from  school  to  return 
without  paying  a  fine  of  id.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  done,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  money  from  the 
school,  because  the  religious  spend  more  money  on  the  school  than  anything  they  could  possibly  get  by  it, 
and  everything  got  in  the  school  goes  towards  the  support  of  it.  I  believe  that  people  will  value  more  the 
education  which  they  pay  for  than  that  which  they  get  gratuitously." 

Mr.  Mahony : — 

"  17036.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Now,  should  we  find  the  parent  of  a  respectable  child  paying  by  the  week  instead 
of  qiiarterly — that  is  to  say,  for  the  six  weeks  of  attendance  one  quarter,  and  four  weeks  of  another,  instead  of 
paying  for  the  whole  they  pay  for  two  quarters  *? — Mr.  Mahony, — Sometimes  they  pay  by  the  week,  which 
induces  a  more  regular  attendance  ;  for  if  they  pay  on  a  Monday  they  are  sure  to  remain  for  the  week." 

Rev.  F.  Petticrew: — 

"  16688.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  the  non-payment,  or  small  payment  of  school  fees  in  any  way  affected  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people,  do  you  think  % — Mr.  Petticrew. — I  believe  that  for  parents  to  escape  payment  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  when  able  to  pay,  has  a  demoralizing  tendency.  It  undermines  their  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance ;  it  has  also  I  know  a  demoralizing  effect  on  schools  in  the  neighboxirhood,  rendering 
it  very  difficult  for  teachers  to  obtain  the  school-fees  where  they  are  charged. 

"16591.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools  whose 
parents  pay  fees  for  them,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  do  not  pay  ? — I  have  the  authority  of  various  teachers 
for  saying  that  as  a  general  rule  those  who  pay  attend  better  than  those  who  do  not,  and  that  when  the  parents 
pay  something  they  not  only  make  their  children  attend  better,  but  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  their  progress." 

Mr.  Matthews: — 

"18375.  Mr.  Gibson. — ^You  said  you  must  look  to  Government  only  for  an  increase  in  your  emoluments.  Do 
you  think  that  would  promote  a  healthy  state  of  things  1  Should  not  the  parents  be  induced  to  pay  a  contri- 
bution for  the  instruction  which  their  children  receive  from  the  schoolmaster  ? — Mr.  Matthews. — In  expressing 
that  opinion,  I  reflect  the  sentiments  of  teachers  in  general.  I  think  it  has  a  very  good  effect  to  make  children 
pay  at  school.  I  know  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  been  successful  in  making  the  people  pay 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  A  great  many  teachers  say  it  is  impossible. 
My  managers  in  general  left  the  matter  to  myself,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  thought  most  beneficial 
for  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education.  I  worked  them  up  gradually  until  I  have,  in  several  cases,  trebled,  and 
perhaps  quadrupled,  the  school-fees  received  by  my  own  predecessors.     But  all  managers  will  not  permit  that." 

pianofsecnr-  If  all  children  ought  to  pay  fees,  it  seems  clear  that  the  children  of  those  who  ai-e 
cwid^/'^'^  *^^  unahle  to  provide  clothing  and  food  for  their  childi-en  without  public  aid,  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  public. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  many  persons  do  not  pay  fees  who  could  very  well  afford 
it,  and  that  the  recommendation  we  have  already  made  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
should  pay  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  themselves,  will  tend  to  make  those 
parents  pay  who  now  refuse  to  do  so.  Having  their  children  paid  for  by  the  guardians 
would  be  receiving  parish  relief,  and  would  entail  certain  disabilities  which  the  parents 
might  be  very  unwilling  to  incm\ 

A  plan  by  which  this  mode  of  paying  the  teacher  Id.  per  head  per  week  for  all  children 
attending  might  be  the  following — 

Any  parent  who,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  claims  exemption  from  the  pajnment  of 
school  ^es,  should  apply  to  the  Boara  of  Guardians,  or  to  a  relieving  officer  for  a  ticket 
certifying  that  his  child  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

Lists  of  the  persons  so  relieved  should  be  published  from  time  to  time,  as  are  those  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  ordinary  out^door  rehef 

Any  sums  so  granted  in  aid  of  school-fees  should  be  paid  quarterly  to  the  school 
manager,  whose  receipt  the  clerk  of  the  union  should  hold  as  his  voucher. 

The  sum  contributed  out  of  the  poor-rate,  should  be  reckoned  as  local  contribution  in 
making  up  for  the  locality  the  third  of  the  Government  grant. 

We  hope,  however,  that  parents  will  pay  the  fees  themselves.  The  .teachers  should 
be  instruct^  hy  a  general  order  to  demand  fees — to  requirg  prepayment  of  the  fee  for 
the  week,  not  rigidly  at  first,  but  as  a  general  rule.     When  the  habit  of  prepayment 
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is  established,  more  regfularity  of  attendance  will  follow  {Mahony  17045-8).      The  School  fres. 
managers  may  do  much  in  this  matter  {Matthews  18446-450).     ITiere  is  no  doubt  that  Evid^ 
formerly  school-fees  were  paid  in  Ireland  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  present.     lu     ^*  ^"^ 
the  Cork  district  the  average  of  41  National  schools  selected,  as  we  presume,  at  random 
{Coward  E.  384)  was  is.  i\d.  per  annum,  the  schools  being  open  on  the  average  220 
days  in  the  year  (388).     The  average  rate  which  the  children  were  recorded  as  paying 
was  3cZ.,  or  at  the  irate  of  7s.  Qd.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Coward  (E.) : — 


Assistant  Com- 
missioners* 


"  389.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  I  have  shown  that  in  the  National  schools  which  I  visited  there  is  no  average 
rate  of  payment  in  any  district  amounting  to  5«.,  is.  i^d,  being  the  sum  paid,  on  the  average,  by  each  child  '^^^'^ 
attending  these  schools,  and  that  this  payment  in  one  district  is  as  low  as  1«.  \^d.  Although  in  particulai- 
schools  12*.,  and  even  £1,*  may  be  reached,  and  SAo?.  be  the  other  extreme,  it  is  certain  that  no  school  teacher 
receives,  on  the  average,  more  than  4*.  i\d.  in  sdiool  pence  towards  the  increase  of  his  small  salary,  and  in 
many  cases  receives  much  less. 

"  390.  Is  this  rate  of  payment  the  result  of  inability  to  pay  more  towards  their  children's  education,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  unwillingness  and  capriciousness  1  I  believe  it  to  be  the  latter ;  fgr  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  send  their  children  to  school  agree  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  facts  I  have  stated 
show  that  if  payment  were  to  be  actually  made  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  fees  would  be  much  larger  than  they  are  now.  All  the  teachers  whom  I  saw  think  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  income  from  this  source,  and  say  that  if  those  in  authority  were  to  move  in  the  matter  they  would 
not  have  occasion  to  complain  as  they  do  of  irregularity  and  capriciousness  in  the  pa3rment  of  school-fees,  and  its 
general  accompaniment— -irregular  attendance.  All  of  them  recommend  the  payment  of  fees  weekly  in  advance. 
"391.  T  cannot  throw  any  of  the  light  of  statistics,  I  regret  to  say,  on  this  matter,  but  must  content  myself 
with  repeating  the  statements  of  the  National  teachers,  who  volimteered  information  and  seemed  to  speak  with 
sincerity.  They  urge,  as  a  great  grievance,  not  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  but  a  system  of  gratuitous  instruction  which  parsimony  and  mere  unwillingness  forces  on 
them  ;  and  they  insinuate,  if  they  do  not  plainly  say,  that  they  are  not  supported  by  the  clergy  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  money  which  the  parents  of  scholars  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  They 
complain  that  the  arrangements  between  themselves  and  parents  cannot  be  enforced,  and  that  if  they  could 
be,  the  managers  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement,  or  if  they  did  not,  the  children  would  not  be 
sent  to  school.  Two  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  which  illustrate  the 
general  indifference  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  this  question.  In  one  case,  the  master  of  the  school  told  me 
that  he  was  once  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  a  boy,  who  was  a  paying  scholar,  on  account  of  his  irregular 
attendance.  The  boy,  or  his  parents,  appealed  to  the  manager,  who  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  master,  which 
obliged  him  to  give  in  and  take  back  the  boy  as  a  free  scholar.  This  instance,  though  it  does  not  profess  to 
bear  very  directly  on  the  point,  is  nevertheless  useful  as  illustrating  the  small  concern  taken  by  the  manager  in 
the  welfare  of  the  master.  The  same  teacher  informed  me  that  he  had  three  scholars  (brothers)  who  were  being 
taught  free  of  charge,  on  the  supposition  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  school-pence.  At  length,  one  of 
them  was  removed  into  the  higher  department,  which  he  entered  as  a  paying  scholar.  Upon  heaiing  this, 
the  master  dismissed  the  other  two,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  receive  them  back.  He  returned  fifty-nine  as  the 
number  of  children  professedly  free  in  his  school,  but  assured  me  that  very  few  of  them  were  unable  to 
contribute  something  towards  their  own  instruction. 

"392.  The  other  case  was  still  more  striking.  The  son  of  a  well-to-do  woman  who  kept  a  shop  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  National  schools  in  the  place  as  a  paying  pupil.  The  payments,  which  should  have  been  made  weekly, 
were  allowed  to  run  on,  and  the  teacher  s  applications  for  them  were  disregarded.  His  patience  being  at  length 
exhausted,  he  dismissed  the  boy  from  the  school,  upon  which  his  mother  appealed  to  the  manager,  and  was 
immediately  furnished  by  him  with  an  order  for  his  re-admittance,  which  the  teacher  had  to  grant. 

"  393.  Now,  if  it  be  the  case  that  this  irregularity  in  paying  what,  after  all,  are  just  debts,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  voluntarily  contracted,  does  exist,  and  is  not  discouraged  by  those  who  could  check  it,  it  is  doubly 
to  be  regretted,  as  a  great  opportunity  is  thus  lost  of  strengthening  in  the  people  the  sense  of  the  natural 
obligation  by  which  they  are  bound  to  educate  their  own  children,  or,  at  least,  to  co-operate  in  the  efforts  made 
by  others  for  their  instruction ;  and  as  an  act  of  unfairness  is  in  effect  done  to  the  teachers,  who,  being  badly  paid  by 
the  State,  look  to  the  school-fees  as  an  important  means  of  increasing  their  stipends.  It  cannot  be  said  tJiat  the 
clergy  have  not  the  power  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs.  No  one  who  has  any  notion  of  their  influence  among  the 
Insh  people  can  doubt  it.  It  is  too  great  generally  to  fail  in  a  matter  which  contains  so  largely  the  religious  element. 
"  394.  It  has  been  exercised  in  a  few  instances  with  sufiicient  success  to  establish  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
that  the  same  coidd  be  done  more  generally  than  is  now  the  case.  In  a  few  schools,  the  managers  have,  by 
their  influence,  reduced  the  numbers  of  non-paying  scholars  to  the  lowest  limits  possible,  by  refusing  fi^ee 
admission  to  any  but  the  really  poor,  and  by  expelling  such  as  will  not  pay  their  fees.  Thus,  the  teacher  of 
the  Ballinora  National  School  told  me  that  his  manager  had  arranged  with  him  to  admit  none  but  the  really 
poor  as  free  scholars,  and  to  compel  all  to  pay  who  could.  This  school,  with  134  on  the  ix)lls,  has,  of  that 
number,  only  thirteen  who  professedly  pay  nothing,  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  well  attended  as  any  other — 
perhaps,  he  said,  better;  at  any  rate,  the  payment  of  fees  makes  no  difference  in  the  attendance.  Again, 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood  in  the  district  of  Skibbereen  there  is  a  National  school  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacabea 
which  is  attended  by  the  usual  mixture  of  farmers'  and  labourers'  children.  The  manager,  a  sagacious 
and  zealous  priest,  arranged  with  the  teacher  to  admit  none  free  who  were  able  to  pay  school-fees,  and 
to  dismiss  those  who  refused  to  pay  them.  Two  individuals  were  determined  to  try  the  strength  of  his  reso- 
lution, and  steadily  refused  to  pay  for  their  children,  who  were  accordingly  removed  from  the  list  of  scholars. 
They  were  then  sent  by  their  parents  to  another  school  which,  however,  being  inconveniently  distant  from 
their  houses,  they  were  soon  sent  back  to  the  first  school,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  on  the  score  of  fees.  A 
little  determination  at  first  would  be  met  with  grumbling  and  opposition,  but,  in  the  end,  would  succeed 
in  removing  what  is  bad  for  the  people  morally,  and  unfair  to  the  teachers. 

"  395.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  irregularity  in  paying  fees  is  the  payment  of  the  teachers  by  the  National 
Board,  which  the  people  consider  is  sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  any  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance.     The  school  master  or  mistress  is  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  is  remunerated  out 


*  The  Carmichael  male  and  female  National  schools  alluded  to,  in  the  former  of  which,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
51,  the  school-fees  amounted  to  ^55  for  year  ending  June,  1868. 
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School  Fkss.    of  funds  which,  in  the  end,  only  come  out  of  their  pockete.     It  is  an  objection  to  double  payments,  and  is  very 
— ^  analogous  to  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  refuses  to  give  in  private  charity  because  he  has  paid  lus  poor- 

rates.  It  is  a  feeling,  according  to  my  informant  above  alluded  to,  especially  prevalent  among  the  farmers. 
Another  reason  which  I  think  may  be  assigned  for  it  is  the  isolation  of  the  National  schools  from  the  people  of 
all  classes.  They  were  established  without  any  active  co-operation  of  the  people  whom  they  were  meant  to 
benefit,  and  no  measures  are  taken  by  the  clergy  to  create  any  such  interest  in  the  schools  as  would  tend  to 
stimulate  their  flocks  to  render  them  as  effective  as  possible.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  people  who  never  have  the  schools  brought  before  their  notice  should  be  slow  in  doing  anything  for 
them.  Take  the  Christian  Brothers*  schools,  and  what  a  difference  there  is !  The  people  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  to  have  them,  and,  when  established,  to  keep  them  effective.  The  reason  is,  because  the  clergy  bring 
these  schools  well  before  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  use  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  flourishing.  If  they 
did  the  same  for  the  National  schools,  they  would  not  have  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  about  them, 
and  they  would  raise  them  and  their  teachers  up  to  the  standard  which  they  sometimes  deplore  that  they  do 
not  attain." 

Mr.  Richifnond  suggests  a  plan  of  increasing  school  fees  : — 

"  227.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  present  system  of  school  fees  is  working  very  badly.  With 
parents  unwilling  to  pay,  and  teachers  afraid  to  exact,  the  rate  of  payment  has  been  depressed  far  below  its 
nominal  figure. 

"228.  The  unwillingness  of  parents  to  pay  what  may  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  can  only  be  over- 
come very  gradually  by  a  process  of  enlightenment  concerniag  the  system  of  National  education,  such  as 
can  hardly  be  looked  for  at  once.  To  correct  tlie  present  evil,  it  seems  necessary  to  make  the  mode  of 
exaction  more  effectual ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  in  general,  for  the  teacher  to  do  more  than  he 
does  (for  in  a  matter  of  self-interest  he  may  be  ti'usted  to  take  whatever  course  will  bring  him  the  largest 
return),  there  remaiu  but  two  alternatives  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  schools,  either  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  or  else  to  take  the  collection  out 
of  his  hands  altogether. 

"229.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  enforce  payment  of  his  fees,  he  must  be  made  less  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  his  attendance.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  less  moment  to  him  than  it  is,  whether  a  child 
from  whom  he  is  demanding  fees,  pays  its  dues,  or  leaves  the  school  to  avoid  payment.  As  long  as  the 
retention  of  the  child,  at  any  cost,  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment  to  the  teacher,  so  long  are  the  teacher^s 
hands  tied,  and  his  coercion  fails  in  the  last  resort.  He  urges  his  claim,  with  a  full  predetermination  to 
withdraw  it  at  the  first  symptom  of  rebellion,  and  the  parent  is  not  slow  to  find  this  out. 

"230.  The  object,  therefore,  should  be,  not  indeed  to  give  the  teacher  no  interest  in  the  number  of  his 
scholars,  but  to  place  his  interest  on  a  different  footiug.  His  interest  should  not  be  so  pressing  as  to  make  him 
a  slave  to  the  parents  and  children,  and  yet  it  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  impress  upon  him  a  general 
desire  to  maintain  a  good  school. 

"  231.  These  objects  might  be  effected  by  some  such  plan  as  this,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  was  more  than 
once  suggested  to  me,  and  which  in  itself  seems  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

"232.  It  might  be  required  that,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  average  attendance  for  a  past  quarter  of  the 
year,  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  fees  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  patron  or  managing  committee  for  the 
ensuing  quarter ;  for  instance,  if  the  attendance  averaged  fifty  from  July  to  October,  the  guarantee  from  October 
to  Christmas  might  be,  say,  50s.  The  degree  of  pressure  to  be  exercised  in  enforcing  payment  of  fees,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  manner  of  exaction,  would  be  nmtter  of  arrangement  between  manager  and  teacher.  However 
it  might  be  done,  the  interest  in  getting  in  the  fees  would  be  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  the  manager : 
the  manager  might  either  collect  them  himself,  attending  the  school  for  the  purpose  once  a  week,  or  he 
might  leave  the  teacher  to  act  as  his  collector.  The  teacher's  interest  in  the  particular  fees  for  the  current 
quarter  would  cease,  but  his  general  interest  in  maintaining  a  large  school  would  remain,  and  therefore  if 
he  were  empowered  to  act  as  collector,  he  would  always,  in  asking  for  payment,  stop  shoi-t  of  the  point  at  which 
the  child  would  be  withdrawn,  not  because  the  arrears  in  question  were  material  to  him,  but  because  the  larger 
his  attendance  the  larger  his  prospective  guarantee  in  the  following  quai-ter.  If  the  parents  knew  that  they 
were  really  paying,  not  the  teacher,  but  the  manager,  their  tone  towards  the  teacher  would  be  entirely  altered, 
and  his  attitude  towards  them  would  be  one  of  greater  dignity  and  independence.  But  all  this  would  not  make 
his  position  sufficiently  secure  with  the  National  Board.  If  his  average  attendance  were  reduced  to  a  danger- 
ously low  level,  he  might  still  bo  compelled  to  attract  children  at  any  price  to  his  school,  lest  he  should  be 
mulcted  by  his  employers  in  Dublin.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  Board 
salaries  from  liability  to  fluctuation  on  account  of  variations  in  the  attendance  of  children.  When  the  Board 
has  once  determined  that  a  certain  locality  is  a  suitable  one  for  a  National  school,  the  teacher  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  his  hire  whatever  the  attendance.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  feed  a  school  lies  not  with  the  teacher,  but  with  the  Board.  No  doubt  to  increase  the  school  attendance 
is  of  paramount  importance ;  but  even  this  may  be  pxirchased  too  dearly,  if  the  cost  be  impoverishment  of  the 
schools  and  their  teachers,  and  disparagement  to  the  cause  of  popular  education." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  considers  it  necessary  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  exac- 
tion of  school  fees  (E.  72,  73) : — 

"  In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teachers  in  the 
way  of  school  fees  than  is  paid  at  present.  Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  upon  the  subject  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, but  the  great  majority  of  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  me  with  their  views  upon  the  subject,  consider 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor,  some  payment  by  way  of  school  fees  should  be  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  children.  A  t  present  the  fees  are  on  the  very  lowest  scale,  but  of  those  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  them  if  they 
choose,  not  one-half  pay  anything  at  all.  The  teacher  is  afraid  of  insisting  upon  payment,  for  fear,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  of  losing  his  scholars,  and  the  parents  are  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  so 
substantial  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  and  others,  who  have  no  excuse  at  all  for  not  paying,  go  on  from  year  to 
year  without  paying  a  farthing,  or  if  they  do  occasionally  give  the  teacher  a  trifle,  consider  that  they  are  making 
a  present  rather  than  discharging  a  debt.  Under  a  tightened  and  more  rigid  system,  a  very  much  larger  return 
indeed  ought  to  be  made  under  the  heading,  *  school  fees.'  And  yet  I  would  certainly  not  cut  off  the  children 
of  the  very  poor  from  the  benefits  of  education,  merely  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees.  I 
would  take  care,  however,  that  it  was  clearly  ascertained  who  the  children  of  the  very  poor  were ;  that,  however, 
is  merely  a  matter  of  detail,  and  presents  no  overwhelming  difficulty.  A  gentleman  who  is  the  patron  and 
manager  of  several  schools,  told  me  that  he  himself  determined  who  were  entitled  in  his  schools  to  gratuitous 
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education,  and  that  he  always  made  an  arrangement  with  his  teachers  that  those  children  whom  he  selected  were  School  Fbbs. 

not  to  be  called  upon  for  school  fees,  the  others  all  having  to  pay.     Some  such  arrangement  as  this  might  be         

easily  made ;  at  present  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  shirk  payment  alto- 
gether. Such  fees  as  are  obtained,  and  they  vary  from  a  penny  to  two  pence  or  three  pence  a  week,  according  to 
the  age  and  class  of  the  child,  go  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher,  and  if  they  were  only  paid  by  all  who  ought 
to  pay  them  they  would  form  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to  his  now-limited  income. 

"  In  addition  to  this  solid  advantage  to  the  teacher,  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  now  so  deplorably 
irregular,  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  become  much  better.  All  whom  I  have  consulted  upon  the  subject  consider 
that  the  education  of  the  children  is  more  valued  by  the  parents  when  they  have  to  pay  something  for  it.  That 
"which  is  got  for  nothing  is  often  valued  at  the  same  price.  If  the  small  weekly  payment  were  also  made  in 
advance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  parents  would  be  still  more  ready  to  insist  upon  their  children  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a  schooling  for  which  they  had  already  paid." 

Mr.  Laurie  says  (H.  61-63) : —  Asedatant 

•^       ^  ''  Ck>inmi88ioiieis' 

"  I  have  ventured  to  lay  exceptional  stress  on  the  deficiency  of  the  school-fees  in  my  district,  because  of  its  Report*" 
intrinsic  importance — not  so  much  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  as  in  its  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
character  of  the  people  under  any  scheme  of  popular  education.  The  habit  of  paying  (even  say,  a  halfpenny 
per  week),  would  tend  to  foster  the  germs  of  that  species  of  moral  pride  in  which  I  found  the  people  of  the 
"west  of  Ireland  lamentably  deficient.  Not  only  are  the  poor  systematically  demoralized  by  a  wide-spread 
practice  of  promiscuous  alms-giving,  but  the  entire  industrial  class  is  impregnated  with  an  unwholesome  trust 
in  eleemosynary  institutions  of  every  description.  And,  so  far  from  attempting  to  counteract  by  means  of 
counsel  or  the  encouragement  of  self-supporting  organizations  this  baneful  result  of  an  epoch  of  genuine  distress 
long  since  extinct,  the  upper  section  of  the  population  is  imbued  with  an  indiscriminating  sentiment  of  whole- 
sale *  charity,'  that  serves  only  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  To  this  even  the  teachers,  poor  as  they  themselves  are, 
form  no  exception  :  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those  I  conversed  with  on  the  subject  appeared  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  question  of  the  school-fee  in  the  light  in  which  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  place  it.  They 
prefer  to  forego  the  personal  advantage  of  fees  to  hazarding  the  cruel  charge  of  '  extortion/  and,  swayed  by 
purely  imaginary  scruples,  are,  even  in  the  most  warrantable  circumstances  unaccustomed  to  strain  their  efforts 
to  exact  dues  that  are  elsewhere  cheerfully  paid. 

"  Utterly  hopeless  as  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  local  contributions  being  raised  in 
aid  of  the  school  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  rating,  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  the  school-fee  becom- 
ing the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  if  judicioiisly  stimulated  and  popularly  acknowledged.  Its  practicability 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  a  few  examples  of  tolerable  success  on  the  part  of  good  and  energetic 
teachers,  who  have  the  common  sense  to  regard  their  toil  as  being  worthy  of  a  direct  reward  : — 

Kihnallock,  Bojs*  and  Girls*  K.S., 
Ardpatrick,  „  „ 

Glenroe,  „  „ 

Mahoonaghmore,  ikft;reef  N.S., 

"  I  have  merely  to  remark  in  concluding  this  division  of  my  subject,  that  every  teacher  readily  avowed, 
what  is  corroborated  by  universal  experience,  that  the  attetidatice  and  progress  of  the  paying  pupils  bore  a  close 
correspondence  to  the  amount  of  the  fees  actually  paid." 

Mr.  Jack  says  that  very  little  is  paid  in  fees  in  Mayo  (L.  368)  : — 

"  In  a  country  where  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  fees,  and  where  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  able  to  do  so,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  advocate  a  gratuitous  system.  In  Mayo,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  schools,  the  great  majority  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying — a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  cannot  do  so,  and  a  proportion  perhaps  still  larger,  will  not." 

School  fees  are  rarely  enforced  in  KelT3^     Mr,  Balmer  says  (M.  186) : — 

"  186.  Two  witnesses  only  thought  that  attendance  at  school  depends  upon  school  fees.  The  one  has  a 
district  entirely  rural  from  which  to  draw  his  conclusions ;  the  other  is  resident  in  a  village  or  town  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Parish  Priest  of  Tuosist  says,  *  I  know  no  plan  more  effectual  for  increasing  the  attendance 
than  to  grant  such  salaries  to  teachers  as  would  make  them  independent  of  school  fees,  so  as  to  afford 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor.'  The  Parish  Priest  of  Sneem  also  thinks  *  increased  attendance  would  be 
secured  by  reducing  school  fees ;'  yet  it  is  his  opinion  that  gratuitous  education  is  *  not  beneficial,  except  for 
the  very  poor  classes.'  It  is  possible  that  in  Tuosist  and  Sneem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Kerry  also,  some 
children  would  be  sent  to  school  who  are  now  kept  away  by  reason  of  school  fees  being  chsirgeable.  However, 
speaking  of  his  whole  diocese,  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  school  fees 
is  not  a  practical  obstacle  to  school  attendance,  because  the  payment  is  rarely  enforced.  This  view,  which 
coincides  with  all  that  I  heard  from  school  teachers  throughout  the  county,  is  also  entertained  by  Mr. 
Macnamara,  the  National  Inspector,  whose  district  embraces  the  southern  half  of  the  county." 

Mr.  Harvey  speaks  doubtfully  about  the  prospect  of  securing  more  by  fees  in  his  dis- 
trict (N.  26)  :— 

"  The  two  sources  from  which  additional  help  must  really  be  looked  for  are  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and 
local  aid.  Something  might  be  done  in  the  towns  especially,  and  by  co-operation  among  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  fees,  but  I  fear  it  would  be  inadequate  by  itself.  The  people  are  poor,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  any  of  the  little  that  they  have.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  as  in  Scotland  to  pay  for  their  childiin's 
education,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  they  have  got  the  notion  that  where  the  State  affords  aid,  there  is  no  call 
on  them  to  supplement  it.  I  found  this  curiously  illustrated  in  the  case  of  private  or  hedge  schoob.  In 
these  all  the  children  without  exception  were  required  to  pay,  and  I  was  assured  by  those  acquainted  with 
them  better  than  my  opportunities  enabled  me  to  be,  that  3^.,  4c^.,  and  6<f.  would  be  freely  given  to  a  hedge 
BchoolmaBter  by  parents  who  would  grudge  a  penny  to  a  National  teacher,  or  even  think  that  it  was  a  favour  to 
allow  their  children  to  attend  his  school  at  all." 


Average  Attendance. 

Fees. 
£     s.     d. 

Free  Scholars. 

.       279 

51      7     9 

141 

.        145 

59     0     0 

48 

.       139 

40     0     0 

35 

.       149 

23     0     0 
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ScHooL^EEs,       j^  Scotland*  the  average  payment  of  school  fees  by  parents  is  8s.  2d.,  taking  all  the 
Few  in  Scot-     gchools  ;  in  the  parochial  schools  it  amounts  to  8s.  lid.     In  the  Hebrides  it  amounts  to 
as  much  as  3s.  3id.  per  scholar. 

The  Scottish  Education  Commissioners  remark^  "  Without  question,  the  demand  of 
school-fees  is  the  best  possible  means  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance.  After  all, 
the  parent  is  the  most  eflficient  '  truant  officer/  and  the  easiest  way  of  securing  his 
co-operation  is  by  requiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  moderate  sum  towards  the  cost  of 
educating  his  child ;  the  result  of  which  must  be  that  the  child  will  be  compelled  by 
the  parent  to  attend  school,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  consideration  for 
which  he  sacrifices  part  of  his  scanty  income." 
We  are  of  opinion  : — 

recowuikk-        That  in  order  to  secure  more  eflBcient  maintenance  of  schools,  the  National 
Board  should  promote  payment  of  school-fees  by  the  children  to  a  greater 
extent  than  prevails  at  present. 
That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  of  a  public 
rate. 


DATIONS. 


mai«tf.vakce  chapter  VIII.— maintenance  of  schools. 

OF  Schools. 

Mode  of  Schools  are  supported  at  present  by  Government  grant,   by  local  subscription   or 

pajinent  endowment,  and  by  school-pence.  We  have  made  recommendations  imder  which  the 
latter  element  of  support  will  become  more  permanent  and  uniform. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  Government  aid  should  be  proportioned  to  reasonable 
local  contribution ;  and  that  such  local  contribution  should  supply  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  repairs  of  the  teacher  s  house,  and  of  the  school-house. 

It  appears  from  the  following  considerations  {infra,  p.  55)  that  at  present  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  primary  schools  is,  on  the  average,  about  1  os.  per  heaa  for  the  children  in 
average  attendance,  although  in  some  schools  it  is  much  more,  and  in  others  much  less. 

This  inequality  is  undesirable.  The  expensive  schools,  maintained  nominally  as 
training  institutions,  are  at  present  largely  used  by  persons  whose  children  ought  to  be 
educated  in  secondary  schools.  We  think  that  trainmg  should  be  carried  on  in  its  early 
stage  in  schools  which  are  really  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  that  in  its 
latter  stage  it  should  be  specially  provided  for  in  a  manner  more  in  agreement  with  the 
wishes  of  the  diiferent  religious  communities  ;  all  teachers  being  examined  finally  in  the 
same  manner,  and  receiving  certificates  for  proved  merit,  wherever  they  have  been  trained. 
General  We  proposc  that  a  fixed  salary  of  moderate  amount  should  be  secured  to  the  Prin- 

whme.^^  cipal  Teachers,  and  in  certain  schools  (see  pp.  404-5)  to  the  Monitors  ;  that  there  should 
be  a  payment  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  certain  extra  subjects; 
all  the  children  who  have  made  a  proper  number  of  attendances,  being  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  under  certain  conditions,  in  not  more  than  two  of 
the  extra  subjects. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  expense  of  the  school  must  be  contributed  locally  by  school- 
fees,  subscriptions,  and  the  aid  out  of  an  Education  Rate. 

The  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Principal  Teacher  will  specify  what 
portion  of  the  school  income,  over  and  above  the  fixed  Salaiy  guaranteed  by  the 
Board,  should  be  received  by  such  Teacher,  and  how  the  remaining  portion  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  either  by  gratuities  to  Monitors,  or  on  school 
requisites. 

If  we  take  the  fair  cost  of  a  child's  schooling  at  24^.  per  annum  {infra,  p.  56),  the 
Government  would  have  to  contribute  on  the  average  185.  per  head,  and  the  locality  6s. 
per  head.  The  school  pence  of  the  children  will  produce  3s.  lOd.  for  the  number  in 
average  attendance.  If  all  pay  for  their  own  schoohng,  the  grant  out  of  the  Education 
Rate  and  the  subscriptions  must  together  make  up  25.  2d.  per  head.  If  some  of  the 
children  have  their  school  fees  paid  for  them,  this  will  increase  the  amount  charged  on 
tiie  rate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  amoimt  required  to  make  up  2s.  2d.  per  head  is 
diminished  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  augmented  by  the  deficiency  of  school  pence 
from  parents  unable  to  pay. 

Where  a  residence  for  the  teacher  has  been  provided,  and  the  school-house  is  in  good 
repair,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sum  paid  as  local  aid  will  serve  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  qad  improve  the  school  apparatus.     If  a  residence  is  provided  for  the 

*  Report  of  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  p.  clviii.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  clx. 
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teacher  at  ihe  expense  of  the  locaUty,  its  annual  value  may  be  reckoned  as  a  contribu-  maintbnancb 
tion  from  the  rate  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school.     The  repairs  of  the  school-  ^^  Schools. 
house  should  be  a  separate  charge,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rate,  but  not  to  be  deducted 
from  the  teacher's  salary. 

We  proceed  to  take  these  two  sources  of  school  income — the  Local  Contribution  and 
the  Government  Grant  successively  into  more  detailed  consideration. 

Section  I. — Local  Contribution.  rjxaiaid. 

The  annual  support  locally  given  to  National  schools  has  been  shown  in  several  pre- 
ceding sections  to  be  very  small  {supra,  p.  29).  The  Parochial  and  Church  Education 
schools  or  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  and  Convent  schools,  absorb  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  which  private  persons  give  for  educational  purposes  by  way  of  donation  or 
subscription.^  This  must  be  remembered  when  the  smallness  of  voluntary  action  in 
Ireland  is  noticed.  Looking  upon  the  National  system  as  State-supported,  the  notion  of 
aiding  it  by  local  eflFort  has  never  been  very  prevalent.  The  original  idea  was  that 
local  subscriptions  should  be  a  fair  portion  of  the  school  income. 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

"  1159.  Mr.  Stokes, — Lord  Stanley's  famous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  lays  this  down  : — *  They  will 
refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects  are  not  locally  provided  for  : — 1st,  a  fund  sufficient  for 
the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture  ;  2nd,  a  permanent  salary  for  the  master,  not  less  than 
£  ;  3rd,  a  sum.  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at  half  price,  and  books  of  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  at  prime  cost.*  Is  that  regulation  maintained  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — No.  The  particular  regulation 
in  reference  to  local  subscriptions  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  very  wisely  determined  by  the  Commissionei'S 
who  formed  the  original  Board  not  to  carry  it  out ;  for  were  it  attempted  in  schools  in  the  remote  and  poorer 
parts  of  Ireland  it  would  be  found  to  be  impracticable." 

And  Canon  Forde  (22947),  infra,  p.  98. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  considers  that  the  departure  from  Mr.  Stanley's  plan  in  the  surrender 
of  the  condition  of  local  aid  was  the  main  element  of  success  in  establishing  schools  : — 

"  172.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  school  fees  and  local  payments  from  the  beginning  of  the 
National  system,  was  it  taken  into  accoimt  that  such  local  payments  should  be  made  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — It  was. 

'  One  of  our  colleagues  being  anxious  that  the  voluntaiy  efforts  of  the  country  in  promoting  education  should 
not  be  underrated,  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  memorandum  : — 

"  The  Church  Education  Society  has  1,438  schools,  or  42   per  county,   which,  at  an  £ 

estimate  of  £200  each,  must  have  cost 290,000 

"The  *  local  aid'  given  by  its  members  was,  in  18G7, 44,000 

"  The  Christian  Brothers   have  60  establishments,  containing  224  school-rooms,  in  25 

counties.     The  cost  of  these  buildings  is  given  as .     154,000 

**  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Brothers,  locally  contributed,       ......       14,000 

"  Annual  school-fees,  spent  on  school  requisites, 2,400 

"  The  money  collected  for  conventual  schools  not  connected  with  the  Boai*d  of  Education, 

at  the  same  as  the  Christian  Brothers. 
"  Then  we  have — 

"Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  money  sunk  by  Church  Education  Society,      ....       15,000 

"  Annual  subsOTiptions  of  Church  Education  Society, 44,000 

"Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  £154,000,  Christian  Brothers'  schools,   ....  (      7,700 

"Support  of  the  Brothers, say  £24,000       <    14,000 

"  School-fees  in  their  schools, (      2,400 

"  The  Nuns'  schools,  certainly  not  less  than  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,       .         .         .       24,000 


£108,000 
"  This  represents  the  amount  of  volxintary  aid  to  education,  outside  the  National  system. 

"J.  A.  D." 

The  following  Table,  which  represents  the  amount  of  voluntary  aid  to  education  inside  the  National  system, 
has  also  been  given  to  us : — 

£ 
"There  are  3,754  Non-Vested  school-houses,  at  estimate  of  £150  each,      .         .         .         .563,100 
"Thei'e  ai-e  1,152  Vested  school-houses,  one-thii-d  contributed  locally  at  £70  each,     .         .       80,640 
"  Teachers'  residences  free,  1,430,  at  estimate  of  £75  each, 107,250 

"  Fees  and  subscriptions  (Board's  Report  for  1868,  p.  21), 57,302 

"Interestat  £5  per  cent,  on  £563,100, 28,155 

"Do.                   do.             £107,250, 5,362 

"Do.                   do.               £80,640, 4,032 

"  Maps,  apparatus,  requisites,  at  £1  per  school  (in  this  case  including  Vested  schools)  for 

6,520  schools  (Board's  Rep<Hi  for  1868,  p.  7), 6,520 
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Maini-enancb 
OF  Schools. 

LooaUid, 


Increase  in 
Expen^tnre. 


Present  Cost. 


"  173.  Was  it,  in  fact,  one  of  yonr  rules  that  a  further  income  should  be  secured  to  the  teachers,  eith^:  by 
annual  subscriptions  or  school-fees,  to  such  amount  in  each  ease  as  the  Commissioners  may  direct  1— Yes,  that 
is  Lord  Stanley's  direction. 

"174.  That  is  one  of  your  rules  1 — ^It  is  taken  from  Lord  Stanley's  letter.  Lord  Stanley  intended  that 
there  shoidd  be  considerable  local  endowment  in  every  case ;  that  the  local  parties  should  contribute  pretty 
largely  in  addition  to  what  is  given  by  the  State. 

"  175.  Do  you  think  the  CJommissioners  of  Education  have  pushed  the  matter  as  far  as  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  pushed  under  the  circumstances  1 — We  have  been  always  extremely  desirous  to  push  it  as  far  as  we 
judiciously  could  ;  but  I  consider  that  about  the  wisest  thing  ever  done  by  the  Ck)mmissioners  of  Education 
was  in  violating  from  the  very  commencement  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby ;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  circumstance  that  has  enabled  us  to  cover  Ii*eland  with  National  schools  instead  of  leaving  the  dark  parts 
quite  unenlightened,  and  giving  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  richer  parts,  has  turned  upon  the  bravery 
and  good  sense  with  which  the  Board  has  violated  that  principle. 

"  176.  You  regard  that  as  the  means  of  success  ] — I  think  it  is  the  main  element  of  success.  I  consider  it 
was  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board." 

We  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  better  paid, 
and  that  Government  aid  should  be  extended  to  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
and  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  if  they  can  be  embraced  within  the  National  system, 
either  completely  or  partially.  This  will  involve  a  greater  outlay  on  National  Education, 
and  the  next  question  is  how  to  provide  for  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  whole  should  be  voted  by  Parliament ;  the  claims  on  the 
Parliamentary  grant  will  naturally  become  larger  from  increase  of  numbers,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  staff  for  administration  and  inspection,  as  the  business  of  the 
National  Board  increases. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  at  the  present  time  of  each  child  in  average  attendance 
should  first  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Newell  sB,ys  (2940)  that  in  Ireland  "the  cost  is  14^.  par  head  in  an  ordinary 
National  school.  I  think  the  average  is  135.  9d"  Under  the  scheme  which  he  proposes, 
"the  maximum  sum  that  the  education  of  a  child  would  cost  would  be  £1  5s.  lid.,  but 
including  salaries  only,  under  185."  (2943). 

Mr.  Keenan  (2221)  makes  out  that  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  is  155.  0|c?.  at 
present,  and  by  his  scheme  would  raise  the  average  cost  to  £1  25.  7\d.  (2222). 

The  respective  amounts  of  135.  9cZ.  and  155.  Ofc?.,  are  obtained  by  deducting  the 
expense  of  administration  and  inspection  from  the  total  Parliamentary  grant,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance.  Dr.  Neivell  has  deducted  the 
cost  of  the  model  schools,  as  he  confines  his  calculation  to  the  ^'  ordinary  National  schooL" 
To  arrive  at  an  accurate  result,  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  also  the  convent  schools, 
which  are  paid  in  a  different  way ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  there  is  much  variation  in 
the  estimates  made  by  witnesses  as  to  proportion  per  head  contributed  by  the  State. 

It  seems  that  the  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  annual  cost  per  head  to  the  State 
in  all  schools  aided  by  it,  is  to  take  the  total  amount  paid  to  school  teachers  in  every 
way  by  the  Board,  whether  as  salary,  gratuity,  allowance,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at  the  schools. 

The  sources  of  uncertainty  in  such  a  calculation  are  these  :  the  great  cost  of  the  model 
schools  for  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them  (the  report  enables  us  to  exclude 
the  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils),  and  the  low  cost  of  the  children  in  convent  schools 
according  to  Commons'  Paper,^  157  (1864).  It  was  in  1862  365.  per  head  in  a  model 
school,  compared  with  7s.  2d.  per  head  in  a  convent  school.  Since  that  time  changes 
have  taken  place  which  alter  the  relation  of  these  extremes.*  But  assuming  that  in 
a  general  calculation  4hese  anomalies  in  excess  and  in  defect  may  balance  each  other, 
we  may  proceed  as  follows  : — 

In  1867  the  average  attendance  at  National  schools  is  returned  as  321,683,  the  total 
amount  received  by  the  teachers  in  salaries,  gratuities,  &c.  (deducting  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  in  model  schools,  which  is  apportioned  among  the  teachers)  was  £263,816 
135.  6d.,  which  gives  about  165.  5d.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 

In  1868  the  average  attendance  was  354,853,  and  the  corresponding  sum  expended, 
£266,492  11 5.  5d.,  which  gives  very  nearly  155.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 
The  same  mode  of  calculation  would  give  165.  for  year  1866,  and  155.  5d.  for  1865. 


*  Quoted  in  evidence,  p.  974. 

•The  total  cost  of  the  Model  schools  (out  of  Dublin)  in  1867  was £28,932  16^.— National  Board  Returns,  pp. 
74-89,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6,009,  showing  that  the  average  cost  per  head  in  a  Model  school  was  £4  1 6«. 
Dr.  Newell  when  giving  evidence  before  thi^  Commission,  states  that  the  total  cost  per  head  in  a  Convent  school, 
was  9*.  9ic?. 

K  the  Dublin  Model  schools  be  included  the  expense  was  £35,205  13«.  3c£.,  and  the  average  attendance 
8,066,  making  the  cofet  per  head  £4  Is.  Both  in  Convent  schools  and  Model  schools  there  are  many  infants — 
one-fourth  of  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Model  schools  is  returned  as  consisting  of  infietnts  (1867).  Total  on 
rolls  17,631,  of  which  4,207  represents  infants. 
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In  England  and  Wales,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Crown  in  1861  for  MAurrBiAwoir 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  (called  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission),  report*    ^^  schoolb. 
that  the  annual  average  cost  per  scholar  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  LocoiAid. 
Government  schools  £1  8s.  O^rf.,  and  the  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  under  the 
Duke  of  Ai'gyll,  came  to  the  conclusion*  that  £1  6.5.  6d,  was  the  cost  in  Scotland  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance. 

In  setting  the  average  cost  of  providing  education  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  propoeed 
class  in  Ireland  at  about  24^.  per  head  per  annum,  we  are  not  exceeding  a  fair  proper-  ^^*- 
tion,  comparing  it  with  26^.  in  Scotland,  and  286-.  in  England  and  Wales. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  might  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  local  Rate, 
administration  if  fixed  rules- were  assimed  for  the  distribution  of  the  amount  raised  by 
an  education  rate,  as  well  as  for  its  collection. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  rate  should  be  collected  with  the  poor-rate,  and  in  the  How  couected. 
same  way,  viz.,  half  to  be  borne  by  the  owner,  and  half  by  the  occupier. 

One  proposal  is  that,  as  the  National,  Board  is  to  provide  three-fourths  of  24^.,  it  How  to  be 
might  be  convenient  on  economical  grounds  that  it  should  assume  the  payment  of  the  »^"*'°*"^«^ 
whole  charge  (less  that  which  arises  from  children's  pence,  subscriptions,  and  local  endow- 
ments), receiving  in  return  the  amount  of  a  unifornf  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurers 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  account  of  the  National  Board 

This,  however,  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle  generally  admitted,  that 
money  raised  locally  should  be  administered  locally. 

Another  mode  deals  with  the  local  contribution  as  a  sum  to  be  locally  administered 
thus: — 

The  sum  collected  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  poor  law  union. 

The  amount  of  the  rate  should  not  be  more  than  3d.  in  the  £. 

The  actual  amount  of  rate  to  be  levied  should  in  the  first  instance  be  calculated  on 
the  certified  return  of  the  National  Board's  Inspector  of  the  amount  of  local  aid  required 
in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  and  school-fees,  to  enable  the  schools  within  the 
district  to  receive  the  full  sum  earned  by  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on  managers,  page  310,  that  when  the  late 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  1831,  issued  rules  and  regulations  for  schools  in  the  dioceses  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  {Evidence,  pp.  515,  516),  he  prescribed  that  there  should  be  a  Com^ 
raittee  and  a  lay  treasurer. 

We  think,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  that  if  the  plan  of  aiding  schools  by 
grants,  varying  in  proportion  to  ascertained  results,  should  be  introduced,  and  further, 
if  some  portion  of  the  expenses  of  schools  should  be  defrayed  out  of  an  education  rate, 
rules  similar  to  those  made  by  Dr.  Doyle  ought  to  be  enforced ;  that  every  aided 
school  should  be  managed  by  a  committee  regularly  appointed  ;  and  that  the  treasurer 
of  every  school  fund  should  be  a  layman,  who  would  receive  and  account  for  all  sums 
contributed  to  the  school,  whether  by  the  State  or  the  Union  or  by  private  individuals. 
'  In  case  there  should  be  a  precept  from  the  National  Board  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Education  Rate  to  repair  school-houses,  or  to  provide  residences  for  teachers,  objects 
which  we  think  should  be  secured  by  local  eflfort,  the  annual  value  of  the  residence 
should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  amount  due,  being  in  fact  a  contribution  out  of  the 
-rate  towards  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  school ;  but  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the 
school  buildings  should  be  charged  upon  the  rate  without  being  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
local  aid  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

**  1 1 1 70.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government  undertaking  under  certain  conditions  Evidence, 
the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools  1 — Mr.  MacdonneU, — I  have  always  thought  if  the  Government  could  under- 
take to  keep  the  non-vested  schools  under  repair  on  the  condition  that  during  the  year  previous  to  the  repairs  being 
done,  the  niles  of  the  Board  were  attended  to  in  the  school,  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  a  perfectly  just  thing. 

"  lll71.  You  would  not  think  the  public  money  was  badly  spent  in  repairing  buildings  not  belonging  to  the 
Government  1 — I  should  confine  the  repairs  to  doing  those  simple  repairs  which  arise  from  year  to  year  in  any 
school  I  should  entirely  dissent  to  any  extensive  repairs  that  would  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools.     That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  locality  in  the  case  of  non- vested  schools." 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  not  to  overburden  the  rate-payers — 

That  powers  should  be  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  education  rate  recommbnda- 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a  school-house,  '"'''*' 
or  teacher's  residence,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lands  Improvement 
Act,  29  &  30  Victoria,  c.  40,  sec.  5.    In  the  case  of  extensive  repairs  to 
non-vested  school-houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate 
term  of  occupation. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  all  cases  teachers'  residences  should  be  built,  but  that  ''a 


'  Report  of  English  Education  Commissioners,  part  vL,  p.  586. 
■  Report  of  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  c.  viL,  p.  clvii 
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ifAWTEHAiroE  sultable  residence"  or  "lodgings"  should  be  provided,  the  rent  being  paid  out  of 
OOL8.   ^Y^^  ^^^^  ^j^j  ^jj  substantial  repairs  paid  for  out  of  the  rate  ;  and  the  rent  (if  any)  of 
the  school-house  and  its  repairs  being  also  paid  out  of  the  rate. 

The  amount  received  out  of  the  rate  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  is  to  provide  increased  salary  for  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  school 
requisites  for  the  children. 

No  school  should  receive  a  grant  out  of  the  rate,  unless  an  account  be  produced 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  grant  received  in  the  year  immediately  proceeding  has  been 
disposed  of. 

This  account  should  be  audited  and  approved  by  the  District  Inspector, 

If  such  account  shall  not  show  distinctly  that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school,  the  District  Inspector  shall  refuse  to  sign,  and  notify  the  fact  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  union,  who  shall  suspend  any  payment  from  the  rate ;  the  account  must 
be  ,  sent  by  the  District  Inspector  to  the  central  oflSce;  he  will  be  instructed  by  the 
Board  how  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  no  sum  shall  be  payable  to  such  school  until  the 
Treasurer  receive  authority  from  the  Board  in  Dublin,  stating  that  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied,  and  that  the  local  payment  may  be  resumed. 

No  grants  should  be  made  out  of  the  local  rate  to  schools  where  the  average  attend- 
ance is  less  than  25.  No  grant  should  be  made  to  any  school  except  on  the  report  of 
the  District  Inspector,  stating  that  the  school  has  been  inspected,  that  the  children 
attending  have  been  examined,  and  that  the  secular  instruction  given  is  fairly  efficient. 

Children  under  four  years  of  age,  and  children  over  fourteen,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  calculation  of  average  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  grant  out  of 
the  education  rate. 

We  have  here  presented  the  outline  of  a  plan  by  which  we  think  schools  might  be 
supported  partially  out  of  a  rate. 

One  considerable  benefit  which  might  follow  from  local  administration  would  be  the 
consolidation  of  small  schools  where  they  are  unnecessary.^  If  rent  and  repair  of 
school-houses  are  thrown  upon  the  rate,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  to 
have  the  schools  consolidated,  and  if  the  National  Board  adhere  more  closely  to  their 
rules  as  to  the  distance  between  two  schools  aided  by  the  State,  these  two  pressures  will 
act  in  harmony  and  in  the  end  produce  the  required  efiect. 

A  question  arises  whether  there  should  be  uniform  rating  all  over  the  country,  or 
whether  in  each  district  the  rate  should  be  struck  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
that  particular  district.     We  incline  to  the  latter  view. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  would  diminish  the  amount  to  be  collected  as  they  would  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  local  aid ;  but  we  consider  that  endowments  should  not  oe  reckoned 
as  local  aid  m  order  to  increase  the  amount  paid  by  the  State.  Their  total  however  is  so 
small  that  except  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  mode  of  deaUng  with  them  is  not  an 
essential  feature  in  any  general  scheme. 

The  opinions  of  witnesses  on  the  mode  of  securing  local  aid  are  various. 

Major  CfReillyy  m.p.,  thinks  that  for  erection  of  necessary  schools  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  raise  money  by  rate  (we  presutoe  this  will  apply  also  to  the  case  of 
residences  for  teachers),  and  also  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  under  certain  conditions. 

"  14978.  ReT.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  schools  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  school  rate  % — Major  (/ReiUy, — I  think  it  might,  though  there  might  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  canning  it  out.  I  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  a  voluntary  rate  to  a  limited  ejctent  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  schools  ;  but  I  am  quite  aware  there  are  considerable  practical  difficulties. 

"  14979.  For  the  maintenance  of  schools  do  you  think  a  school  rate  could  be  maintained  in  Ireland  without 
any  great  difficulty? — I  said  I  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  a  voluntary  rate  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
schools — that  is,  for  the  maintenance. 

"14980.  I  find  that  a  two-penny  rate  would  produce  on  the  poor  law  valuation  about  £100,000  a  year. 
Would  a  two-penny  rate  added  to  the  poor-rate  be  considered  in  your  judgment  an  excessive  buixlen  to  put  on 
the  country  %---l  think  it  would  be  very  much  opposed,  as  every  increase  of  taxation  probably  is.  As  fax  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  country  districts  of  Ireland  goes  (of  course  it  is  only  speaking  for  one  section  of  the  country) 
the  poor-rate  may  be  looked  upon  as  averaging  about  a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation ;  in  the  town 
districts  it  is  a  good  deal  higher.  The  rate  for  medical  relief  amounts  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  in  round 
numbers  throughout  Ireland  or  a  little  more,  and  no  doubt  the  addition  of  a  two-penny  rate  for  education 
would  be  felt  and  would  meet  with  some  opposition ;  but  I  think  it  might,  and  probably  would  be  carried. 
I  am  assuming  it  would  be  optional  with  the  ratepayers  in  each  district  to  carry  it  of  not.  I  think  ii  would 
be  carried  in  many  or  in  most  of  the  districts  of  Ireland,  if  the  ratepayers  who  paid  it  were  allowed  to  choose 
the  nature  of  school  which  they  preferred.  I  believe  it  would  meet  with  most  universal  opposition  if  it  was 
proposed  to  levy  a  two-penny  rate  in  order  to  maintain  one  universal  stereotyped  form  of  schools  like  the 
National  schools." 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  rate  would  be  voluntary  as  Major  O'Reilly  supposes^  for  if 
subscriptions  were  given  freely,  the  amount  of  annual  subscription  would  duniuish  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  rate,  and,  therefore,  generous  persons  might  by  their  spontaneous 
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See  Mr.  Yore  Foster,  quoted  in  question  17443,  p.  766. 
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liberality  relieve  the  pockets  of  tibeir  neighbours  or  tenants;  but  we  do  not  propose  the  mawtewa^^i^  ^ 
rate  should  be  voluntary,  in  its  wider  and  more  obvious  sense,  because  we  propose  that    "*'  Schools.  ' 
there  shall  be  forthcoming  from  the  locality  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  expense  of  ^c^HjaMid 
the  schools  to  enable  them  to  claim  the  Government  aid ;  i.e.,  we  have  recomn^ended  that 
the  amount  locally  provided  by  school-pence,  subscription,  and  assessment,  shall  be  at 
least  one-ttiird  of  the  amount  which  may  be  due,  after  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
children,  from  the  National  Board.     We  observe  also  with  satisfaction  that,  in  this 
witness's  opinion,  a  concession,  such  as  we  have  proposed  under  the  head  of ''  Keligious 
Teaching,"  will  tend  to  stimulate  local  effort. 

Mr.  Fitzgercdd  (8582)  aee&  *'  no  difficulties  in  an  assessment  for  educational  purposes," 
and  (8583)  "  would  be  glad  to  see  a  proposition  that  the  locality  and  the  proprietor 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  school." 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18255)  thinks  a  ''local  rate  of  limited  amount  would  be 
advantageous,  and  that  it  would  take  away  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  eleemosynary 
aid,''  if  tibere  was  ''  a  tax  on  the  locality  "  to  support  the  school. 

Dean  Warburton's  proposal  goes  much  farther.  He  would  make  the  amount  raised  by 
rate  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State.  He  approves  of  an  Educational 
Board,  and  thinks  that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  could  generally  be  found  to 
undertake  this  duty. 

"  20849.  GJuivrmcm, — Do  you  think  if  it  were  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  the 
State  might  ask  to  have  such  an  increase  provided  by  an  educational  rate  1 — Dean  Warburton. — I  think  it  ought 
to  do  BO.  Some  years  ago,  I  made  a  proposition  to  an  eminent  statesman  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Probably 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  it  then,  but  I  think  it  has  arrived  now — ^that  is,  to  have  a  compulsory  rate  for 
education.  I  would  arrange  it  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  laity  in  the  country  take  an  interest  in  it.  My 
proposition  was,  to  have  a  certain  educational  rate.  Let  the  Government  make  a  graat  equal  to  that  rate.  I 
would  have  this  within  the  area  of  each  union.  I  also  proposed  to  have  an  educational  committee  selected,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guardians.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  energy,  talent,  and  ability,  I  think,  going  to 
waste  on  those  Boards,  and  I  think  that  if  they  had  their  attention  turned  to  this  subject  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  I  propose  that  a  committee  consisting  of  the  most  intelligent  men  should  be  selected. 
Let  the  committee  be  three,  four,  five,  or  seven,  or  whatever  number  might  be  thought  desirable.  Let  it  be  their 
duty  to  visit  from  time  to  time,  every  school  within  the  union.  I  would  have  them  visit  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  masters  could  never  know  when  the  visit  would  be  made.  For  instance,  if  a  member  of  the  committee 
were  passing  by  one  of  the  schools,  going  to  a  fair,  he  would  get  down  from  his  carriage  and  examine  the  school. 
I  would  have  Uiem  make  a  report  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  every  year,  and  if  they  liked  to  isug- 
gest  improvements  well  and  good.  I  think  by  that  means  you  would  do  what  we  want  very  much  to  effect, 
namely,  interest  the  laity  in  education. 

"  20850.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  ordinary  Boards  of  Guardians  you  would  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
guardians  to  pay  proper  attention  to  a  system  of  that  sort? — I  am  sure  that  when  they  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  you  would.     I  don't  think  anyone  would  like  to  undertake  the  duty  unless  he  was  officially  employed." 

And  fiirther : — 

"  20880.  Mr.  Gibson, — Do  you  think  it  likely  that  plan  of  yours  woidd  work,  considering  the  composition  of 
the  Poor  Law  Boards  *? — Dean  Warburton. — ^I  do.  I  think  in  every  Board  you  would  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
intelligent  men  who  would  take  an  interest  in  that  after  a  while.  A  Board  of  Guardmns  is  a  very  large  body; 
They  are  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  and  the  magistrates.  I  think  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of  ability 
avaUable  in  that  way,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  occupation,  I  think,  that  when  they  would  get  accustomed  to  it,  they 
would  take  an  interest  in,  especially  when  it  became  their  duty  to  report  every  year  upon  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district.'' 

He  subsequently  extends  his  scheme  beyond  what  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
inquiry,  but  in  a  manner  which  would  work  into  ihe  plan  proposed  in  the  chapter 
on  Intermediate  Education. 

"  20886.  Mr.  Gibson. — Should  you  restrict  the  parties  to  be  members  of  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  t — Dean  Wa/rhurton. — ^I  think  so ;  for  this  reason — ^they  are  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers. Suppose  you  impose  a  rate  of  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  country,  that  would  probably  bring  in  some- 
thing over  £100,000.  It  would  be  a  very  small  rate  upon  each  person ;  but  it  would  be  an  immense  service.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  in  every  poor  law  union  ixx  Lreland  a  superior  class  school — a  first-rate  English  school, 
with  a  classical  claas.  The  classics  would  be  required  but  by  a  few.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  to  whose 
sons  it  would  be  very  useful ;  for  instance,  a  great  n\unber  of  farmers  who  send  their  sons  to  the  medical  profes- 
irion — that  is  a  very  popular  profession  amongst  femners  for  their  sons.  I  would  give  their  sons  an  opportunity 
of  learning  classics  in  a  school  in  every  poor  law  union.  Then  there  is  another  class  to  whom  it  woiUd  be  very 
useful — respectable  farmers  who  wish  to  have  their  sons  Boman  Catholic  clergymen.  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  especially  if  he  assisted  in  paying  for  it.  By  the  rate,  you  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  immensely  improve  the  education  of  the  country,  l^ere  is  another  thing  I  proposed  some  years  ago, 
indeed  to  two  or  three  viceroys,  ^me  of  those  situations  now  given  to  county  members,  lif  they  were  placed  foir 
competition  within  a  certain  area,  and  all  within  that  area  allowed  to  compete  for  them ;  such  as  situations  in 
the  Customs,  which  the  farmers  are  very  anxious  to  get  for  their  sons ;  if  such  situations  were  set  forward  for 
competition,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  education  fiian  you  can  po8si(>ly  conceive. 

**  20887.  Should  you  regard  that  as  having  a  beneficial  ^ect  upon  the  country  generally  1— I  do. 

"  20888.  A  nd  i^ouid  you  regard  the  rate  as  also  acoqoiable  to  theipeople  ]-rrIt  is  never  pleasant  to  hav«  aay-t 
thing  to  pay  uhtil  you  get  asccustomed  toit,but  when  they  get  <aoou8tomed  to  it,  and  seethe  benefits  of  it  oopn^ing  to 
their  own  doors,  they  would  not  object  to  it.  .  .... 

"20889.  Do  you  think  the  burden  would  be  considered  a  great  one? — I  think  not." 

"    Canon  Forde's  evidence  is  generally  in  favour  of  local  contribution,  if  it  brings  withi  it 
L  2X2 
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local  management,  though  he  explains  that  the  Koman  Catholic  people  have  already 
heavy  burdens  to  bear  in  building  schools,  convents,  churches,  and  supporting  their 
clergy. 

**  22947.  Chairman, — Do  you  think  the  amount  of  local  contributions  given  to  schools  in  Ireland  is  satis- 
fEtctory  1 — Canon  Forde, — ^Well,  in  many  points  of  view,  to  me  it  appears  very  unsatisfiEu^ry.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  people,  or  the  body  to  which  each  school  belonged,  able  to  contribute  very  largely  indeed,  because  I 
think  it  would  render  the  schools  more  independent  of  Government  control,  and  less  dependent  on  an  external 
element  than  they  are  at  present ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  take  the  state  of  the  country  into  considera- 
tion. The  people,  who  contribute  the  extra  payment  for  our  schools,  are  very  heavily  taxed,  not  only  for  social 
and  public  purposes,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their  own  clergy ;  in  fact,  everything  that  is  done,  whether 
building  schools  and  churches,  or  supporting  their  clergymen,  is  done  by  the  voluntaiy  contributions  of  the 
people ;  so  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  my  own  parish,  I  think  the 
people  contribute  very  fairly  towards  the  support  of  the  schools. 

"  22948.  Do  you  think  tiiat  if  it  were  found  expedient  to  increase  the  teachers'  salaries  it  would  be  desirable 
to  raise  some  part  of  such  addition  by  a  local  rate  ] — I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  public  matters  to  give  mv 
opinion  on  the  practical  bearing  of  that  question.  As  far  as  I  have  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  I  am  very 
much  in  favour  of  local  government  of  every  kind.  I  think  the  people  themselves  know  beet  what  is  wanted 
in  their  immediate  locality,  and  take  more  interest  in  it.  Whether  it  would  have  other  bearings,  I  do  not 
exactly  see  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  do  not  like  to  give  a  general  opinion  on  the  subject.  '  I  often  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  possible  and  feasible  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of 
the  amount  given  by  the  State,  by  Government  or  from  external  sources,  were  more  or  lees  contributed  from  tlie 
locality  and  under  local  control. 

"  22949.  If  a  local  aid  were  raised  should  you  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate — ^partly 
from  the  owner,  and  partly  from  the  occupier  ? — Well,  really,  I  don't  know.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  everything  in 
the  long  run  comes  out  of  the  land,  or  is  the  product  of  personal  industry.  I  think  one  way  or  other  the 
owner  of  a  house,  the  owner  of  a  property,  or  the  owner  of  a  farm,  wUl  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  house, 
land,  or  farm  which  he  sets,  and  if  he  pays  part  of  the  taxes  himself,  it  comes  out  of  the  land  or  the  industiy 
of  the  occupier  in  the  long  run  ;  so  that  whoever  paid  it  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  alter  the  matter 
very  much.  I  would  always  like,  however,  that  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  brought  home,  as 
near  as  possible,  to  the  people  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  school.  For  instance,  the  owners  of  the  pi-**- 
perty  where  I  live  are  principally  large  landed  proprietors,  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  think  it  would  le 
more  reasonable  and  more  congruous  if  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  supported  their  schools,  and  in  that 
way  the  appeal  being  made  to  the  occupier  and  not  to  the  owner  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  don't  think  it  matters  much  so  far  as  pressing  the  tenant  or  actual  occupier  is  concerned,  because  in  the  long  nin 
it  comes  from  the  land  or  the  industry  of  the  occupier ;  the  tenant  pays  for  support  of  himself  and  family 
and  other  necessary  exi)enses,  and  all  he  can  spare  beyond  that  he  gives  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  landlord." 

Dr.  Newell  allows  that  it  is  reasonable  to  procure  from  the  country  generally  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  given  by  the  State,  and  says  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
local  rating  (24850).  Managers  do  not  make  sufficient  contribution  to  the  schools  they 
manage,  but  cannot  be  compelled  at  present,  because  to  refuse  aid,  and  consequently 
to  deprive  the  poor  people  of  education,  is  the  only  means  of  compulsion  which  the 
National  Hoard  now  possesses  (24854-5).     The  remedy  is  local  rating. 

"  24857.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  you  think  where  managers  do  not  subscribe  properly  for  the  support  of  a  school 
there  should  be  a  local  rate  ? — Dr.  NewdL — I  think  a  local  rate  is  very  desirable.  That  seems  to  be  a  question  that 
is  occupying  the  minds  6f  statesmen  and  the  legislature  at  present.     I  suppose  we  are  gradually  approaching  it. 

"  24858.  Your  opinion  is  favourable  to  it  1 — Yes,  it  would  have  this  advantage,  it  would  induce  persons  in 
the  locality  to  form  a  committee,  and'  take  some  interest  in  the  schools ;  and  it  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
stipend  of  the  teacher. 

"  24859.  Mr.  Decue, — Upon  Svhom  do  you  suggest  the  local  rate  should  fall  1 — I  think  on  the  landlord 
principally. 

"  24860.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  contemplate  with  a  local  rating,  extended  local  management,  so  that  the 
money  raised  by  a  rate  should  be  disposed  of  by  a  body  selected  from  the  ratepayers  or  should  be  disposed  of  by 
a  Board  in  Dublin  1 — ^Well,  if  it  is  a  local  rate,  the  parties  would  be  very  jealous  if  they  did  not  get  the 
management  of  it  to  some  extent. 

^'  24861.  Is  not  that  likely  to  lead  to  mismanagement  1 — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  should.  I  would  assume 
that  a  committee  would  be  nominally  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school,  but  it  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  either  the  parish  priest,  or  rector,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  ; 
for  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  where  there  are  committees,  they  hardly  ever  interfere.'' 

"  24914.  Mr.  Dease. — Supposing  the  rate  to  be  raised  as  you  suggested  just  now,  from  the  landlords,  how 
would  you  propose  that  that  fimd  should  be  disposed  of  1 — ^There  are  two  ways  it  might  be  disposed  o£  It  might 
be  disposed  of  by  local  committees  or  by  the  Central  Board  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

"  24915.  Lord  Clonbrock, — ^Ought  it  not  make  up  that  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  which 
the  manager  would  be  expected  by  the  Board  to  supply  if  he  did  his  duty  1 — Quite  so. 

«  24916.  Mr.  Dease, — ^Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  just,  that  one  class  alone  of  the  community,  the  dass  of 
landowners  should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose,  when  the  management  of  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  National 
schools  in  Ireland  is  for  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  another  class  ? — Well,  I  think  they  are  more  responsible, 
because  the  people  are  often  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  teacher.  I  think  the  landlords  of  the 
country  are  bound,  to  some  extent,  to  see  that  the  education  of  the  people  under  them  is  provided  for,  in  a 
a  measure,  at  their  cost 

"  24917.  Do  you  contemplate  that  that  rate  should  be  raised  from  the  owneiB  of  landed  property  exclusively, 
or  that  it  shoidd  be  raised  as  the  poor-rates  now  are,  and  be  payable,  share  and  share  alike,  by  the  occupier  and 
owner  1 — I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  arrangement,  share  uid  share  alike  by  the  occupier  and  owner  in  fee. 

<<  24918.  Do  you  think  that  having  to  Rubscribe  something  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  give  to  tJie 
tenantry  class  in  the  country,  for  whose  use  the  schools  are  intended,  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools  than  they 
have  now  1 — ^I  think  it  would  induce  them  to  take  a  larger  interest  in  the  working  of  the  schools. 

*'  24919.  What  machineiy  would  you  contemplate  for  the  raising  of  such  a  rate  a^  that — would  the  districts 
from  which  the  rates  should  be  raised  be  conterminous  with  the  unions  or  electoral  divisions,  or  would  you  have 
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a  county  rate  1 — I  have  not  much  considered  the  point,  but  knowing  how  those  various  collectors  manage  to  get  MAivnarANOs 
in  their  money,  I  would  say  the  readiest  way  woidd  be  a  county  rate.  oi-  Souooia 

"  24920.  Would  you  have  it  collected  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  county  rate,  or  as  an  addendum  to  it  I — As   r^^^^^^JTH 
4tt  addendum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  local  committee,  or  a  Central  Board.  LocaiAtd, 

"24921.  Would  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  a  rate  being  raised  in  this  way  would  make  any  difference  as 
mgards  the  absolute  power,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  which  the  managers  now  have  in  theii*  respective  schools  1 — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  deprive  the  managers  of  the  power  of  removing  the  teachers.  I 
know  it  is  subject  to  abuse  in  theory — ^practically  it  is  not.  I  find  that  in  Scotland  where  the  teacher  retains 
his  situation  ad  oitam  atU  cidpam^,  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  him,  so  that  I  would  not  like  to  deprive  the 
manager  or  the  committee,  if  a  committee  were  established,  of  that  power." 

Judge  Warren  (15147)  also  approves  of  a  local  rate  to  secure  fair  local  assistance  to  meet 
the  State  grants.  "  If  the  contributions  of  the  State  are  fairly  divided  amongst  the  people" 
—by  which  he  means  (15121)  ''recognising  denominational  schools"  according  to  the 
scheme  he  propounds — "  I  see  no  objection  to  a  rate  in  aid." 

"  15240.  Rev.  Mr.  Coune, — ^Do  you  think  that  the  local  contribution  that  the  country  makes  is  sufficient  to 
meet  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  ? — Mr.  Wan-en. — I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  there  are  a  gi'eat 
many  who  ought  to  contribute,  and  who  do  not  contribute  anything. 

"15241.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  thought  it  was  possible  to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  1 — Yes. 

"  15242.  That  that  principle  would  not  meet  with  any  violent  opposition  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

"  15243.  When  such  money  is  raised,  under  whose  management  should  it  be,  under  local  management  or 
under  the  management  of  the  Central  Board  1 — I  think  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  would  probably  levy  the  i-ate, 
together  with  the  poor  rate,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  the  school. 

"  15244.  Would  you  levy  the  rate  indiscriminately  on  all  persons,  or  only  on  those  whose  religious  denomi- 
nation coincided  with  that  of  the  school  ] — I  think  it  should  be  levied  on  all  indiscriminately." 

"  15318.  Master  Brooke, — With  regard  to  the  rate  which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
sappose  we  take  for  example  a  parish  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
and  Presbyterians,  how  would  you  divide  the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  ? — It  would  be ,  divided,  I 
think,  according  to  the  schools  in  the  parish. 

"  15319.  Without  refei-ence  to  the  feith  or  the  creed  of  the  individual  paying  the  rate  1 — Each  school  would 
be  fixed  as  belonging  to  a  particular  denomination,  and  the  rate  in  aid  would  be  distributed  amongst  them 
without  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  person  who  pays  the  rate.  I  think  the  rate  in  aid  would  be  levied  for  a 
national  purpose. 

"  15320.  And  the  distribution  would  be  by  the  Comuussionei-s,  I  pi^esume  1 — ^According  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners. 

"  15321.  There  would  be  cases  where  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  might  be  a  Protestant,  would  pay  the 
largest  part  of  the  rate,  and  the  Protestant  school  be  extremely  small,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  school  very 
large  ;  in  that  case  he  must  pay  the  rate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  school  1 — Yes. 

**  15322.  Would  you  contemplate  a  subdivision  of  that  rate  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  or  according 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  school  1 — I  merely  contemplate  in  general  the  justice  of  a  rate  in  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  without  considering  how  the  details  of  that  measure  would  be  carried  out." 

And  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  rate  he  says : — 

"  15333.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  the  rate,  do  you  propose  tliat  it  should  be  levied  as  the  poor-rate  is, 
and  paid  half  and  half  by  the  occupier  and  owner  1 — Mr.  Warren, — I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  good 
mode  of  levying  the  rate,  but  I  always  thought  it  was  utterly  immaterial  how  the  rate  was  levied,  for  it  is  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  land. 

"15334.  I  mean  to  say,  supposing  you  are  going  to  impose  a  new  tax,  would  you  levy  it  from  the  landlord  direct, 
or  from  the  occupier  direct ;  and  if  from  the  occupier,  would  you  give  him  the  right  he  now  has  with  regard  to 
the  poor-rate,  of  deducting  one-half  from  the  lancUord  1 — I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  levying. 

"  15335.  So  that  it  would  be  paid  share  and  share  alike  in  future  on  the  present  lettings '? — Yes,  on  the  present 
lettings. 

"  15336.  Chairman. — ^I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  collection,  you  would  have  it  collected  as  an 
additional  Irf.  or  2d,  to  the  poop-ratel — Yes,  whatever  the  sum  was. 

"  15337.  Mr.  Deaae, — ^The  point  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  whether  you  would  have  it  treated  like  the  poor-rate 
or  the  county  cess  ] — Like  the  poor-rate. 

"  15338.  Of  which  the  landlord  pays  one-half  ?— Yes." 

Turning  now  to  witnesses  who  were  against  the  proposal  of  local  rating,  the  most  opiniona 
distinctly  expressed  opposition  was  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere.  *«**^*  •  ^**®- 

"  20205.  CJiairman, — Considering  the  smallness  of  local  contributions  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  of  which 
you  have  already  spoken,  do  you  thmk  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  contribution  should  be  required  from 
the  locality  by  way  of  local  rate  1 — Mr.  De  Vere, — "No  ;  I  should  entirely  object  to  that. 

«  20206.  Why  1 — ^I  think  in  the  first  place  that  it  would  make  the  education  unpopular.  I  think  if  there 
was  an  education  rate  the  people  would  grumble  at  it,  and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  boon,  they  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  millstone  tied  round  their  necks.    People  do  not  like  taxation. 

"  20207.  If  it  were  collected  likd  the  poor-rate,  and  fell  partly  on  the  owner  and  partly  on  the  occupier,  do 
you  think  it  would  her  unpopular  with  the  small  occupier  whose  children  might  derive  aid  from  the  school  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  I  think  it  would  be  rightly  unpopular.  I  think  that  the  true  principle  of 
giving  support  to  a  State  system  of  education  is  that  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State ;  and 
as  the  taxpayer  in  Ireland  contributes  to  the  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  maintenance  and  the  support  of 
education  in  England,  I  think  that  the  taxpayer  of  England  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  education  in 
Ireland ;  and  looking  as  I  do  upon  the  duty — I  mean  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State — ^to  maintain  a  due 
system,  of  educating  the  people,  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  local  taxation. 

«  20208.  But  while  the  schools  in  England  get  only  very  partial  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  State,  might 
not  the  State  in  Ireland  require  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  education  should  be  defrayed  by  local 
exertion  in  Ireland  I — ^Your  lordship's  question  opens  out  a  very  large  subject,  that  perhaps  it  might  not  be 
advisable  that  I  should  enter  into.     I  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  tlie 
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consequenoes  of  tiie  deniid  of  eduottdon  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  have  been  such  Utoiib  there  ia  a  great  educatumal 
debt,  as  I  may  call  it,  due  by  the  State  to  Ireland.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  education  of  Ireland  should  ba 
exclusively  provided  out  of  "Rnglish  funds,  but  I  ask  that  Ireland,  being  a  part  of  the  great  empire,  the  education, 
of  the  people,  as  furnished  by  ^e  State,  should  be  supplied  to  a  very  large  degree  out  of  the  general  taxalaon  of 
the  whole  empire. 

^  20209^  Do  you  consider  that  the  Irish  landowner  is  tinder  any  position  of  disability  as  compared  with  the 
Tgngliah  landowner,  that  would  make  it  unfair  to  ask  from  him  the  same  sort  of  assistance  which  the  "RnglVk 
landowner  gives  to  the  schools  in  his  parish  ? — I  think  that  the  Irish  landlord  is  generally  much  less  able  to  pay- 
additional  taxation  than  the  English  landlord. 

*^  20210.  Do  you  think  the  position  of  an  Irish  landowner  is  such  as  to  throw  upon  him  a  smaller  obligaticm 
than  upon  the  English  landowner  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  the  people  on  his  estate  1 — ^The  Irish 
landowner  has  so  very  much  to  do  in  trjdng  to  bring  up  the  condition  of  the  country  to  anything  like  h  parallel 
with  the  condition  of  England,  that  I  think  it  is  not  well  to  put  an  extraordinary  pressure  upon  him  for  the 
education  of  the  people — ^that  is,  to  remove  irom.  the  State  some  of  that  duty  which  it  has  already  undertaken." 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  propose  to  remove  from  the  State  any  duty  which 
it  has  already  undertaken,  but  to  increase  the  amount  of  State  aid  by  about  one-fifth,  to 
improve  the  work  already  done,  and  to  secure  more  advantage  to  the  peoj)le,  by  the 
recommendation  of  increased  contribution  from  local  sources,  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  labouring  class,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  profit  by  their  labom\ 

We  propose  as  Mr.  De  Vere  wishes  (20208)  that  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  people 
"  should  be  supplied  to  a  very  large  degree  "  (seventy-five  per  cent.)  "  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  whole  empire."  It  is  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  cost  that  the 
question  arises,  whether  those  who  profit  by  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes  should  not 
assist  them  to  educate  their  children  by  contributing  a  sum  which,  together  with  school 
pence  and  subscriptions,  should  make  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost.  That  paymient 
of  taxes  is  unpopular  does  not  prove  it  is  unjust. 

The  Bishop  of  Dotm  and  Connor  objects  : — 

"  19620.  Chairman, — Seeing  that  in  many  cases  the  local  funds  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  msdn- 
tenance  of  schools  are  extremely  small,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  local  rate  should  be  instituted  to 
meet  a  portion  of  any  increased  expense  of  the  schools  1 — Bishop  of  Doum, — ^No ;  I  think  that  that  should  not 
be,  because  I  think  the  very  districts  in  which  that  would  be  required  would  be  the  very  districts  in  which  it 
would  become  a  hardship — the  poor  districts  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  very  districts  which  require  free  education, 
and  a  local  rate  would  then  very  much  check  education." 

The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  poor-rate.  Where  it  is  most  wanted  of  course 
it  is  most  burdensome,  yet  it  has  not  prevented  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  of  the 
principle  that  each  locality  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  poor.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  rating  or  the  formation  of  a  larger 
educational  district  would  probably  meet  this  difficulty. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (16645)  says  a  local  rate  is  objectionable,  but  the  discussion 
of  the  remedy  he  proposes  (15646)  would  take  us  beyond  the  Umits  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Keenan  thinks  rating  "utterly  impracticable  in  Ireland"  (2100),  and  that  it 
would,  in  any  form,  be  unacceptable  to  the  people  (2101^. 

In  the  details  given  of  the  mode  of  collection  and  aistribution  of  a  rate,  we  have 
merely  endeavoured  to  suggest  a  plan  that  might  be  adopted,  to  meet  the  objection  that 
the  scheme  was  impracticable.  If  our  view  should  be  adopted,  and  a  measure  b^  carried 
through  Parliament  authorizing  an  Education  Rate  for  Ireland,  the  experienced 
Officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  National  Board  are  the  proper  persons  to  work 
out  the  details  of  such  a  measure. 

We  have  only  now  to  sum  up  our  recommendations,  repeating  from  other  chapters 
of  our  Report  those  which  bear  on  this  subject. 

1.  That  the  grant  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  should 

bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  locally  contributed,  and  that 
the  Commissioners  should  maintain  this  Rule  in  all  places  except  those 
where  they  should  be  satisfied  that,  after  all  due  local  exertion  haa 
been  made,  its  application  would  close  a  necessary  school. 

2.  That  in  default  of  voluntary  local  payments  or  school-fees,  the  requisite 

local  contribution  should  be  raised  by  rate. 

3.  That  if  the  principle  of  an  educational  rate  be  adopted,  such  rate 

should  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate,  which  is  paid  half  by  the  owner 
and  half  by  the  occupier. 

4.  That  where  "  local  aid  "  falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  Board^s 

grant  the  Board's  payments  diould  be  proportionately  diminished,  ui^jesa 
after  report  of  Head  and  District  Inspectors.the  BiMrd  judge  an  exee]^ 
tion  necessary. 

5.  That  income  arising  from  permanent  endowments  should  not  be  included 

under  the  term  ^^ local  aid"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  tvSi 
amount  of  Government  aid. 
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6.  That  the  looal  rate  should  not  exceed  8d.  in  the^poond^^:      -  o  ^      -^    MAtxnarAses 

7.  That  the  amount  raised  by  rate  and  local  subscriptions^  together  with   '"^^^' , 

school-fees,  should  reach  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  school.    •        LoctdAid. 

8.  That  every  school  aided  by  the  State  should  be  managed  by  a  Committee 

regularly  appointed;    and  that    every  School  Fund    should  have   a 
Treasurer  who  we  think  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  a  layman. 

9.  That  rent  and  repair  of  school-houses  and  teachers'  residences  should 

be  a  first  charge  upon  the  education  rate. 

10.  That  powers  should  be  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  education 
rate  the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a  School- 
house,  or  Teacher's  residence,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Land 
Improvement  Act,  29  &  30  Victoria,  c.  40,  sec.  5.  In  the  case  of  extensive 
repairs  to  non-vested  School-houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an 
adequate  term  of  occupatioD. 

Section  II. — Government  Contribution.  Oiwenmeiu 

The  National  Board  now  expends  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  maintaining  a       — 
Central    Training    Institution,    Model    Schools,   and   Agricultural   Schools,    togeth^  ^^^^  ^*"" 
X51,242  (in  1868);  salaries  of  teachers  and  monitors,  £245,000;  inspection,  £27,500; 
books  and  school  requisites,  £44,200  ;  the  remainder  of  the  grant  on  the  central  oflfices 
and  miscellanies. 

The  chief  part  of  the  expenditure  is  the  payment  of  allowance  for  salary,  gratuities, 
Ac,  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  principal  teachers  to  junior  monitors. 

We  have  proposed  that  a  certain  fixed  sum  should  be  secured  to  each  Principal  changapro- 
Teacher  according  to  his  or  her  classification ;    and  that  besides  this  fixed  sum,  .the  ^^^' 
Teachers  should  be  able  to  earn  for  the  expenses  of  the  school  a  further  sum — ^by  the 
results  of  individual  examination   of  the  children  who   have  been  instructed  in  the 
school,  and  who  are  making  progress  annually  in  the  course  of  elementary  instruction 
laid  down  by  the  Board.  • 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  secure  that  the  teachers  of  higher  classification  should 
seek  employment  in  the  larger  schools,  and  it  may  be  a  wise  regulation  to  adopt  that 
the  Board  will  only  pay  third  class  salary  in  schools  of  small  average  attendance, 
second  class  salary  in  schools  of  intermediate  size,  and  first  class  salary  in  the  larger 
schools ;  but  we  think  this  may  be  left  to  be  determined  hereafter,  if  necessary. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  average  amount  of  188.  per  head  from  the  National 
Board  would  not  be  suflScient.  Small  schools  must  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than 
large  schools,  when  the  expenditure  is  reckoned  at  so  much  per  head  on  the  scholars 
in  average  attendance.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  school  which  the  National 
Board  adopts  as  the  type  of  minimum  attendance  (30)  that  entitles  to  public  aid — 
although  in  fact,  schools  much  less  numerously  attended,  have  received  assistance. 

The  school  of  30  in  average  attendance  is  adopted  in  rules  and  regulations,  Pt.  IV., 
§  IV.,  1  a.,  as  the  smallest  which  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school. 

'^  As  a  general  rule,  a  school  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  or  to  remain  in  connexion,  must 
exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  30  pupils.'' 

The  rules  following  (c,  d,  e)  permit,  under  restrictions,  the  extension  of  public  aid 
to  schools  which  fall  below  this  number. 

A  school  of  30  in  average  attendance  ought  to  be  enabled  to  earn  on  payment  by  Exmmpiei. 
results  about  £30  ;  that  is,  the  amount  per  pass  should  be  fixed,  for  schools  of  not  more 
than  30  in  ^,verage  attendance  at  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  the  school,  if  efficient,  to 
earn  £30.  If  £10  is  contributed  from  the  locality,  in  school-fees,  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  grant  out  of  Education  Bate,  the  income  of  the  school  would  be  £40,  which 
ought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  maintain  such  a  school :  as  it  would  have  onlv 
one  principal  teacher,  he  would  have  the  income  which  Dr.  Newell  considers  a  fair 
minimum  amount. 

"  2994.  Chmmum, — ^Wbat  salary  do  you  consider,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  prices  and  wages  in 
Ireland,  a  teacher  sh6nld  haVd) — "Dt,  NeweU, — I  wotdd  classify  the  teachers.  I  think  the  least  any  teacher 
should  have  would  be  £40  a  year  from  all  sources,  and  if  you  get  a  first-lass  man,  I  think  his  income  should 
at  least  range  irom  X60  to  £70.     The  second-class  teacher  would  have  an  intermediate  amount. 

"  2995.  Do  you  think  £40  should  be  the  lowest  1 — I  think  X40  should  be  the  lowest.  School  t^M)hers  in 
Ireland  have  probably  greater  influence  than  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  position 
should  be  comfortable,  and  that  they  should  be  made  contented  and  happy.  They  are  exposed,  when  poor, 
to  great  temptations.** 

We  may  heie  take  a  few  schools  as  exaihples^  to  show  how  iie  system  would  work. 
We  take  the  school  of  30  in  average  attendance.     We  hare  agreed  that  a  third 
class  teacher  should  be  secured  £24  a  year,  with  the  possibility  of  increase  up  to  about 
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Mauctenanck  £40,  dependant  on  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.     Let  the  rate  for  each  pass  be  reckoned 
OF  Schools.    ^^  ^^     ^^  incomo  of  the  school  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Ow»tmmt  £     8.     d, 

Sohool  of  Fixed  salary  of  principal  teacher, •         ...         24     0     0 

thirty.                          Thirty  passes  in  reading,  30  in  writing,  30  in  arithmetic,    .         .         •        .        ♦  9     0     0 

Ten  passes  in  Udo  other  subjects, ^        .        .  200 

35     0     0 

To  enable  the  school  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  amount,  there  must  have  been 
raised  locally  at  least  one-third  of  £35,  or  £12  16^.  Sd,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

£     8.    d. 

3«.  lOd  school-fees  on  30  average  attendance  children,        .....  650 

A  residence  for  the  teacher  valued  at 4     0     0 

Grant  out  of  Education-rate, ♦        .  2118 

12  16     8 
The  whole  income  would  thus  be  £47  16^.  8d. 

This  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  teacher,  and 
to  supply  the  proper  school  requisites. 
s«hooi  of  Yet  as  we  have  gone  a  little  below  the  average  attendance  of  30,  and  recommended 

tw«oty-five      25  as  the  smallest  average  attendance  which  shall  entitle  a  school  to  the  public  support^ 
we  noiay  estimate  the  income  of  such  a  school  to  show  that  it  will  be  sufficient : — 

£     8.    d. 

Fixed  salary  of  a  third  cla^  teacher, 24     0     0 

Twenty-five  passes  in  reading,  25  in  writing,  25  in  arithmetic,     .         .         .         .  7  10     0 

Eight  passes  in  ttoo  other  subjects, 1  12     0 

33     2     0 

3«.  IQd.  school-fees  on  2o  average  attendance  children, 4  15  10 

Residence  for  teacher  valued  at 4     0     0 

Grant  from  rate  to  make  up  one-third  of  Gk)vemment  Grant,       .         .  .  2     4  10 

44     2     8 

This  would  give  £40  for  the  salary  of  teacher,  and  leave  £4  2^.  8d.  to  be  expended 

in  school  requisites. 
School  of  Al  school  of  45  in  average  attendance  would  be  entitled  to  have  a  monitor  (see  in/ra 

forty-five.        ^   ^^^^  g^^  Recommcndation).     Such  a  school  with  a  third  class  teacher  would  have 

an  income  which  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

£     8.    d. 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher, 24     0     0 

Do.  of  monitor, 800 

45  children  passing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  Is,  dd,  each  pass,            .       11  16     3 
15  children  passing  in  two  other  subjects, 2  12     6 

46     8     9 
One  third  of  this  must  be  forthcoming  from  local  sources, 15     9     7 

Total  income  of  school,       .    £61   18     4 

The  proportion  contributed  by  the  locality  would  be  made  up  as  follows : — 

£    *.  d. 

45  children,  at  3«.  lOd.  each, 8  13  6 

Bent  of  house  for  principal  teacher,  or  sum  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  a  house,      .         .         4     0  0 

Grant  from  education  rate, 2  16  1 

£15     9     7 

This  will  give  a  fair  amount  for  the  salary  of  principal  teacher,  an  augmentation  to 
the  salary  of  the  monitor,  and  to  provide  school  requisites. 

In  both  these  cases  the  cost  of  the  school  is  more  than  24^.  per  head  of  the  children 
in  average  attendance. 
School  of  We  next  take  the  school  of  70  average  attendance,  which  is  entitled  to  two  monitors, 

sev^enty.  and  WO  will  supposc  it  to  have  a  Second-class  Teacher : — 

£    8,   d. 

fixed  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,        .  .  .  .     30    0    0 

Two  Monitors,  .  .  .  .  .     16     O    0         ^    * 

Seventy  children  passing  in  three  subjects  at  1«.  each  pass,  .  .     10  10     0 

Twenty  children  passing,  two  subjects,  .  .  .  .200 

Total  from-National  Board,    .  '    .  .  .  .  £58  10     0 
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One-third  of  this  is  £19  10^.  ^         ,  Maintknancs 

«          .       ,  .11               .       A     1  iN  «           1 1     .  X0     8,     a.  OF  Schools. 

Seventj  children  paying  08,  10a.  would  give'  .  "        /  .  .     13     8     4                          

Rent  of  house,                 .               .               ,          *  .  *         .'  *  •       '        .  *  .400  Oovermnent 

Grant  from  Education  Rate,     .             .  .             .  .  .  .218  ^**'' 

£78     0     0     _ 

The  principal  Teacher  having  been  paid  £30,  and  the  two  monitors  £16,  there  remains 
£32,  out  of  which  the  teacher  s  salary  should  be  auormented,  gratuities  given  to  the 
Monitors,  and  the  school  requisites  should  |>e  provicjed.  . 

The  cost  of  the  school  at  245.  per  head  would  be  £84 ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  there 
would  be  an  expenditure  less  than  the  average,  as- the  cost  of  the  smaller  schools  was 
somewhat  above  it. 

In  schools  of  larger  numbers  there  would  probably  be  infant  departments,  which  Aid  to  siime 
we  propose  to  treat  in  a  different  manner  (see  infra  p.  347,  and  Recommendation  4,  Sff^^tir 
II.  in  page  348) ;  but  as  a  sufficient  income  is  provided  by  this  scheme  for  the  smaller  «timated. 
schools,  it  is  needless  to  estimate  the  incomes  of  the  larger'  schools,  which  are  few  in 
number. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  given  above  may  be  taken  in  another  way, 
which  is  somewhat  more  economical,  and  shows  directly  how  the  cost  is  divided  between 
the  National  Board  and  the  locality  in  the  respective  proportions  of  75  per  cent,  and  25 
per  cent. 

School  of  25  in  average  attendance: — 

£    8,   d. 

Fixed  salary, 24     0     0 

Passes  as  before, 9     2     0 

School-fees, 4  15  10 

House, ..400 

41  17  10 

National  Board  to  pay 31     8     6 

Locality  to  pay 10     9     6 

41  18     0 

As  the  locality  has  already  given — House,  •         4     0     0 

„  School-fees,  .         4  15  10 

.    '//, 

8  15  10  - 

There  remains  to  be  paid 1  13     8  out  of  the  Education  Rate. 

School  of  30  in  average  attendance,  estimated  in  the  same  way: — 

£    8,    d,  ' 

Fixed  salary, 24     0     0 

Passes  as  before, 110     0 

School-fees, 6     5     0 

Residence, 4     0     0 

45     5     0 

National  Board  to  pay 33  18     9 

Locality  to  pay 11     6     3 

'45     5     0 

As  the  locality  has  already  provided — School-fees,         6     5     0 
„  Residence,  4     0    0 

10     5     0 
There  remains 113tobe  paid  out  of  the  Education  Rate. 

School  of  45  in  average  attendance: — 

£    8.    d. 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher, 24     0  0 

Do.           monitor, 8     0  0 

Passes  aa  before, 14     8  9 

School-fees, 8  13  6 

Residence,         .         •         .         .         •        .         .  4     0  0 

59     2     3 

Of  which  the  National  Board  pays     •         •         .       44     6     9 
„       thelocaUty, 14  15     7 

59     2    4 
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£    8,     d. 
The  locality  haa  already  given    .        •         »        .        8  13     6  School-fees ; 
And '.'.         400  Residence. 

12  13     6 
There  remains 221tobe  paid  out  of  the  Education  Rate* 

School  of  70  in  average  attendance : — 

£  8.  d. 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher  (2nd  Class),   ...       30  0  0 

Do.             monitors, 16  0  0 

Passes, 12  10  0 

School-fees, 13  8  4 

Residence, 4  0  0 

75  18     4 

Of  which  the  National  Board  pays     ...       56  18     9 
„  locality, 18  19     7 

75  18     4 

As  the  locality  has  already  produced — School-fees,       13    8     4 

Residence,    .         4     0    0 

17     8     4 
There  remains  a  balance  of         .         .         .         .         1  11     0  to  be. paid  out  of  Education  Rate. 

All  existing  engagements  with  managers  and  teachers  should  be  respected,  and  the 
class  salaries  of  present  teachers  should  be  secured  to  them.  The  system  of  payment 
by  results  can  only  be  gradually  brought  iiito  operation,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  probable  gross  amount  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme^ 

In  the  preceding  examples  we  are  merely  anxious  to  state  the  principle  on  which  we 
think  the  distribution  of  State  aid  may  most  justly  and  beneficially  be  made ;  the  details 
of  the  system  should  be  settled  by  the  National  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  proportions  of  fixei^  salary  and  amount  earned  by 
examination  can  be  varied,  so  as  to  decrease  the  former  and  increase  the  latter,  when 
the  teachers  have  become  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
scholars  of  the  system  of  ''  payment  by  results."  Care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  there 
should  be  no  advantage  in  keeping  the  average  attendance  under  the  point  at  which  the 
amount  given  for  each  pass  is  reduced. 

There  are  several  important  points  which  should  be  attended  to  in  applying  the  method 
of  payment  by  results,  so  as  to  ensure  its  full  benefit. 

Supposing  a  competent  teacher  of  good  character  to  have  been  engaged,  it  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  school  and  its  civilizing  influence  on  the  children,  that  the  school 
premises  be  convenient,  well  hghted  and .  ventilated,  and  in  decent  repair ;  the  walls 
whitewashed,  and  supplied  with  maps  and  cheerful  prints ;  that  there  should  be  proper 
furniture  and  desk  accommodation  for  a  fail*  proJ)ortion  of  the  children,  that  there  should 
be  a  proper  supply  of  school  requisites,  such  as  slates,  books,  writing  materials,  and 
copy  books,  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  a  playground,  that  there  should  be  suitable 
out-offices,  kept  clean  and  in  proper  repair. 

To  enforce  all  these  conditions,  regulations  should  be  madd  by  which  the  annual  report 
of  the  inspector  should  bring  a  penalty  on  the  school  for' deficiencies  in  all  these  respects. 

The  substantial  repair  of  the  school  should  be  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  locality. 
Neglect  to  comply  with  the  requisition  x)f  the  National  Commissioners  after  due  notice, 
and  after  reasonable  time  allowed,  should  involve  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  to  a 
school,  and  the  compulsory  erection  of  a  new  school  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  other  defects  of  the  school  should  involve  a  small  annual  fine,  and  in  the  case  of 
defect  of  school  apparatus,  the  amount  deducted  in  money  might- be  remitted  in  kind,  so 
supplying  the  defects  which  brought  the  penalty.. 

The  school  being  in  good  order,  and  well  furnished,  proper  registers  must  be  kept 
The  children  presented  for  examination  must  have  made  a  certain  number  of 
attendances  at  the  school  in  the  year  preceding.]  In  England  200  attendances  are 
required.  A  child  may  make  two  attendances  in  a. day,  so  that  Jie  may  have  attended 
only  100  days  out  of  the  year;  this  would  correspond  to  100  attendances  in  Ireland. 
Such  an  amount  of  attendance  could,  we  believe,  at  present  be  secured  in  Ireland  with 
difficulty.  Mr.  Keenan  proposes  in  his  scheme  that  the  examinees  shall  have  attended 
90  times  in  the  year  preceding  the  examination  day.^  Dr.  Newell  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  requirement  of  prescribed  minimum  attexidance  in  the  light  in  which  we 
have  here  mentioned  it,  viz.,  as  securing  that  the  payment  made  to  the  school  is  for  work 

.     :    >  Evidence,  p.  90. 
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"Which  has  really  been  done  in  the  school  He  expects*  that  the  attendance  for  examiua-  maixtenanc  e 
tion  will  be  nmch  higher  than  the  average  attendance,  for  he  counts  on  75  per  c^t.  of  ""^  s^^-^- 
the  number  on  the  rolls  being  present,  which  is  more  than  double  the  average  attendance.  Oaverfifnetu 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  some  definite  number,  from  80  to  90,  "^^ 
as  the  requu-ed  minimum. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  progi-ess  of  the  children  from  year  to  year 
should  be  secured,  and  therefore  that  a  suitable  scheme  of  instruction  should  be  framed 
for  the  years  from  six  to  thirteen,  or  whatever  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  ordinaiy  dura- 
tion of  school  life  ;  and  that  the  children  should  be  required  to  pass  in  a  class,  grade, 
or  standard  higher  than  the  class,  grade,  or  standard  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously examined. 

The  case  of  children  under  six  should  be  considered.  Some  persons  who  have  expe- 
rience in  school  work  think  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  examined  individually,  but  in 
classes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  instructed  suitably  to  their  age  ;  others 
think  it  is  advantageous  to  examine  them  once  before  the  age  of  six,  and  that  only  one 
grant  should  be  earned  on  examination  by  children  under  that  age.  In  schools 
where  there  is  an  infant  department  under  an  eflScient  teacher,  a  small  sum  for  average 
attendance  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  in  addition 
to  the  class  salary  of  the  teacher,  if  the  Inspector  reports  favourably  of  the  general 
management  and  instruction.  But  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  average  attendance 
grant  should  be  swelled  by  reckoning  mere  babies  who  are  left  as  in  a  creche,  to  be 
-amused  and  kept  quiet;  and  therefore  no  children  under  the  age  of  four  should  be 
counted  for  this  average  attendance. 

We  therefore  think  it  expedient  that  children  above  twelve  should  be  in  the  upper 
^ades  or  standards,  and  should  not  earn  any  payment,  unless  they  are  in  what  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Fourth  or  Fifth  Book  standard,  and  that  after  fourteen  they 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

A  proper  scheme  having  been  drawn  up,  and  the  limitations  of  attendance  and  age 
prescribed,  the  sums  to  be  granted  for  grades  in  each  kind  of  school  settled,  and  the 
penalties  to  be  enforced  for  deficiencies  clearly  stated,  we  think  some  short  time  should 
be  given  for  Inspectors  and  teachers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  details,  and  a 
period  fixed  for  the  scheme  to  come  into  operation. 

This  being  done,  no  alterations  should  be  made  "without  public  and  sufficient  notice.  ReguiatioM 
The  regulations  of  the  Board  should,  we  think,  be  reviewed  only  once  a  year,  and  only  ^^^^^thout 
^fter  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Commissioners — a  majority  of  whom  should  be  present  puWic  notice, 
at  the  meeting  at  which  such  alterations  are  to  be  considered — and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  due  security  and  publicity  will  be  secured  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  England  {Code  c.  III.,  Articles  150, 151)  which  provides 
for  extraordinary  and  ordinary  changes. 

"  150.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel 
or  modify  articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until  the 
same  shall  hare  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar 
month. 

"  151.  In  January  of  each  year  the  Code  shaU  be  printed  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  separately  all  the  articles 
cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles,  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
•within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament." 

A  scheme  drawn  up  by  one  of  our  coUeasfues  for  the  formation  of  school  districts  Alternative 
shows  how  such  districts  might  be  established.     We  have  not  adopted  this  scheme  as  a  ^ 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  but  have  placed  it  in  the  Appendix.*     It  shows 
how  the  division  of  the  country  into  educational  districts  for  rating  purposes  may  be 
combined  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  admitting  denominational  schools. 

We  have  already  in  other  chapters  considered  the  question  of  religious  teaching,  of 
the  security  to  be  given  to  parents  against  the  possible  interference  with  the  religious 
belief  of  their  children,  and  of  the  local  support  which  ought  to  be  insisted  upon. 

We  BwocL  up  our  recommendations  in  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  all  Schools  open  for  instruction  of  the  poor,  under  proper  manage-  rboomiie»i>- 
ment,  may  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  on  condition  ^-.  ^™'^- 

Of  having  suitable  premises. 

Of  having  suitable  furniture,  teaching  materials,  looolks,  &c. 

Of  having  efficient  Teachers  of  good  character. 

Of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without  interference 
with  their  religious  belief. 
Ce.)  Of  having  the  prescribed  number  of  obildre!!. 
(/)  Of  local  aid  being  given, 

'  Evidence,  p.  135.  •See  Appendix.  ^.^.^^ ^^  GoOglC 
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2.  That  to  obtain  aid  from  the  National  Board  the  children  must  be  examined 
by  the  Inspector  in  subjects  of  secular  instruction ;  and  it  must  be 
ascertained  that  the  children  presented  are  really  those  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  School:  hence — 

L  All  children  shall  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  examination  in 
Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic ;  and,  on  his  Beport,  the  National 
Board  will  pay  to  the  School  a  fixed  sum  per  head  for  every  pass  in 
each  of  these  subjects,  in  respect  of  each  child  who  has  made  the 
fixed  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  preceding  the  Inspector's 
visit. 
n.  Any  child  who  has  passed  in  two  of  these  subjects  may  be  presented 
for  Examination  in  extra  subjects  approved  by  the  Board  (as 
Grammar,  Geography,  Agriculture),  and  earn  a  payment  for  each  pass. 

8.  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  progress  of  the  children  from  year  to  year  be 
considered;  and  that  no  aid  be  given  unless  this  progress  is  secured: 
hence — 

1.  The  examination  should  be  according  to  the  grade  or  standard  in 
which  the  child  is  presented,  but  no  child  should  be  presented  in 
the  same  class  twice.  The  grade  or  standard  of  proficiency  should 
be  that  of  a  higher  grade  or  standard. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
children  over  a  certain  age ;  hence — 

I.  No  Scholar  above  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  able  to  earn  by 
examination  any  payment  for  the  School  unless  in  IVth  or  Vth 
Book  grade  or  standard. 
n.  In  Schools  where  there  is  an  Infant  Department  under  an  efScient 
'  Teacher  children  may  earn  a  fixed  sum  for  average  attendance ; 
provided  the  Inspector  be  satisfied  with  the  General  Management 
and  Instruction  of  the  School. 
m.  Such  children  must  not  be  under  four  or  over  six  years  of  age. 

That  in  granting  aid  to  a  school  the  National  Board  should  have  regard  to 
the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment  enjoyed  by  it. 

It  is  desirable  that,  adopting  the  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England,  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws,  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion until  such  alteration  shall  have  been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  alterations  having  been  shown  in  distinctive  type  (Revised  Code,  1870^ 
iii.,  ss.  150,  151). 
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scMooL-BooKs  CHAPTER  IX.— SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  question  of  school-books  resolves  itself  into  two  main  divisions,  viz.,  (1)  the 
books  to  be  used,  and  (2)  the  mode  of  getting  those  books  into  the  pupils*  hands. 

Section  I. — Kind  op  Books  to  be  used. 
Kind  of  Books,  In  the  part  of  this  Report  which  deals  with  the  history  of  National  education  we 
have  already  recorded  (under  the  year  1850)  our  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred  on 
primary  schools  by  the  Board's  series  of  school-books,  and  our  doubt  whether  amid 
the  variety  of  improved  school-books  which  now  are  constantly  being  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  adherence  in  practice  to  the  Board's  booKS  is  any  longer  bene- 
ficial    Mr.  Keenan's  view  of  this  question  appears  judicious. 

"  1705.  Professor  StdUvan. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  Board  of  Education  to  bring  out 
books  at  all  for  the  schools? — ^Mr.  Keenan. — I  am  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  National 
system  could  not  have  succeeded  as  it  has  done  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Board  undertook  to  produce  the  books. 
School  books  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  country  unless  at  enormous  rates,  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
However,  I  do  think  that  the  time  is  now  pretty  near  for  a  salutary  modification  of  the  arrangements  as  to 
the  production  of  books  ;  the  more  general  the  class  of  books  used  in  our  schools  becomes  the  be^er." 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  (I  §  iv.  v.  1 )  state  that — 

<'  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compxiUory,  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books 
which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  none  aie  to  be  used  to  which  they  object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  a^^ar  to  th^n  to  contain 
matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  corrvmon  instruction  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular 
religious  denomination." 

The  use  of  the  Board's  books,  though  in  theory  forced  upon  no  school,  is  in  practice 
compulsory  in  all  National  schools.  From  time  to  time  the  Commissioners,  or  some  of 
them,  or  their  officers,  have  been  concerned  in  the  prepai*ation  of  the  books  ;  the  Board's 
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books  are  produced  at  the  public  cost  and  sold  at  low  prices ;  a  large  discount  is  allowed  Sohoot^book* 
to  teachers  upon  sales  of  those  books  ;  the  circulation  of  other  books  is  not  aided  by  KindTfBoois. 
grants ;  the  religious  difficulty  is  considered  to  render  all  other  literary  books  unsuitable  ; 
teachers  are  tested  for  classification  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Board's  books,  and 
school  children  at  inspections  are  examined  from  them  alone.     Hence  in  National  schools 
the  Board's  books  are  exclusively  used. 

Judge  Longfield,  who  has  been  a  member  (24179)  of  the  National  Board  since  1853, 
says : — 

"  24437.  Mr.  Stokes, — I  think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  it  of  the  essence  of  your  system  to  impose  Eridence. 
a  particular  set  of  reading  books  1 — Judge  L(mqfidd, — Yes. 

"  24438.  Is  there  any  example  in  any  one  of  the  6,000  schools  under  the  Board  where  another  set  of  books 
is  employed  1 — I  fancy  that  our  own  reading-books  are  so  good  and  so  cheap  as  to  exclude  other  reading-books. 

"  24439.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  those  books  but  simply 
their  supenor  merit  1 — Our  giving  them  cheaply,  of  course,  must  assist  that  very  materially ;  but  it  is  desirable 
that  if  we  are  to  have  books  in  the  schools  they  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  extent." 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  bears  similar  testimony  : — 

'*  1162.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  examination  of  the  teachers  and  monitors  is  based  on 
the  books  of  the  National  Board — that  the  candidate  acquainted  with  these  books  is  able  to  answer  the 
questions  1 — Mr.  Keenan, — Yes.  I  mentioned  that  there  were  some  questions,  as,  for  instance,  deducibles  from 
propositions  in  science,  proposed  in  the  oral  examination,  based  on  matters  not  contained  in  the  books. 

"  1163.  How,  then,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  use  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Board  is  optional  ?— It  is 
iiniversally  understood  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  examinations  shall  take 
place  in  their  own  books,  the  books  which  the  teachers  employ  daily  in  their  schools,  which,  I  think,  is  a  wise 
arrangement.  No  doubt,  so  iB,T  as  the  teachers  are  concerned  in  relation  to  the  examinations,  the  Board  make 
it  in  a  certain  sense  compulsory  to  have  their  own  books  used. 

"1164.  The  master  of  the  school  not  using  the  books  of  the  Board  would  be  placed  in  this  position — ^first, 
he  would  lose  the  profit  to  be  obtained  on  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  Board  to  the  pupils ;  next,  the  pupils 
not  being  taught  in  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  being  examined  by  the  Inspector  in  those  books,  would  do 
the  teacher  no  credit  at  inspection ;  and  the  teacher  himself  would  fail  in  an  examination  out  of  those  books, 
and  would,  therefore,  lose  the  increase  of  salary  to  be  obtained  by  successful  answering.  Under  such  a  system, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  Board  is  really  made  obligatory  1 — I  can  hardly  deny  the 
conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  in  that  statement,  but  I  have  never  known  of  any  cases  of  complaint.  At  the 
game  time,  I  am  firee  here  to  answer  that,  if  different  unexceptionable  books  on  the  several  subjects  embraced 
in  the  curriculum  of  National  schools  were  published,  it  would  be  desirable  to  confer  on  the  people  the 
advantage  as  well  as  the  right  of  freedom  of  selec'^ion. 

"  1220.  Master  Brooke, — Do  you  find  other  books  in  use  in  the  schools  besides  those  books  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  1 — ^The  difficulty  of  selecting  books  suitable  for  use  in  schools  attended,  or  liable  to  be  attended,  by 
children  of  different  denominations  is  so  great,  that,  practically,  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  are  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  National  schools.  A  set  of  br»oks  that  could  be  unequivocally  approved  for  use  in  the 
National  schools,  so  far  as  I  at  present  know,  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  English  language,  except  the  books 
published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners.  I  lament  that  fact  myself  very  much.  I  am  aware  that 
various  teachers  and  managers  have  tried  to  get  other  sets  of  books,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  that  a  selection 
was  successfully  made. 

"1221.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Chambei-s*s  series  of  elementary  school-books  1 — I  am,  to  some  extent ; 
they  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  the  National  schools.  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  books  on  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  or  such  subjects. 

"  1222.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  unsuitable  ? — Because  of  the  religious  difficulty.  I  refer  only  to  books 
of  a  literary  character  as  being  unsuitable,  for  of  course  there  are  scientific  books  very  generally  used  in  our 
schools  which  are  not  the  books  published  by  the  Board.  With  every  disposition  on  the  pai-t  of  a  great 
number  of  managers  to  select  other  books,  I  have  never  known,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  case  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  getting  books  that  could  be  adopted. 

"1223.  I  asked  you  whether  in  point  of  fact  other  books  are  used  in  National  schools  besides  those  of  the 
Board  % — The  only  books  other  than  those  published  by  the  Board  that  are  in  use  in  National  schools  are  books 
on  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  subjects  into  which  the  religious  question  could  not  possibly  enter. 

"  1746.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — ^Are  not  all  your  teachers  and  monitors  examined  out  of  your  lesson-books  1 — 
They  are. 

"  1747.  Then,  as  far  as  it  is  impossible  to  become  a  teacher  or  a  monitor  without  the  use  of  these  books, 
their  use  must  be  compulsory  ? — Perfectly.  The  use  of  these  books  is  necessary  to  a  monitor,  as  it  is  also  to 
a  teacher,  to  prepare  himself  for  examination,  and,  in  that  sense,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  use  is  com- 
pulsory. At  the  same  time,  I  should  say  that,  if  a  teacher  made  a  representation  to  the  Board  that  he 
entertained  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  our  books,  and  that  he  preferred  examination  in  some  other 
set  of  books,  the  Commissioners,  although  it  might  be  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience,  would  yield  to  his 
representations,  and  try  to  bring  about  his  examination  in  any  other  set  of  books  he  might  suggest. 

"  1 755.  Although  the  rule  is  not  compulsory,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose,  the  books  of  the  Board  are 
almost  universally  used  in  the  schools  1 — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  case  in  Ireland  of  a  National 
school  where  any  books  are  in  use  as  the  class-books  of  the  school,  but  those  published  by  the  Board.  To  the 
extent  suggested  by  your  question,  their  use  is  indirectly  compulsory." 

Witnesses  not  connected  with  the  Board  a^ee  that  practically  use  of  the  Board's  books 
is  compulsory.     Thus,  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Doman : — 

"  8835.  Mr.  Gibson, — You  are  aware  it  is  not  compulsory  for  any  patron  or  manager  of  a  school  to  use  the 
books  of  the  Board  1 — ^Dr.  JDorrian, — I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  it  amounts  to  what  is  compulsory ; 
for  if  you  don't  use  them,  how  are  you  to  get  others  1  The  Board  make  it  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  they 
don't  make  a  selection  }M>ssible.  * 

'  8836.  I  rather  think  the  Board  don't  make  it  compulsory  1 — ^They  give  a  premium  for  using  their  books  in 

I  would  be 
the  Board  would 


this  way,  that  they  give  their  books  at  half-price ;  but  they  will  not  give  any  others  at  half-price, 
delighted  if  they  should.     I  would  take  the  Christian  Brothers'  school-books  to-morrow,  if  the 


delighted  if  they 

put  them  in  their  catalogue." 
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Kind  of  Books, 


Cousequencea. 


sciiool-booka      Cardinal  Cullen  (26619)  : — 

"  The  books  of  the  National  Board,  though  not  made  obligatory,  are  forced  in  reality  upon  the  people ;  because 
the  country  is  obliged  to  pay  for  preparing  and  printing  them.  Probably  £200,000  or  £300,000  have  been 
expended  in  printing,  in  free  gifts  of  books,  or  in  Celling  them  at  reduced  rates.  This  way  of  acting  forces  the 
National  books  on  the  country,  and  prevents  the  compilation  and  sale  of  other  books.  No  writer,  however 
competent,  would  think  of  undergoing  the  labour  of  compiling  and  incurring  the  expense  of  printing  class-books, 
when  he  sees  that  he  has  to  contend  against  a  monopoly  supported  at  the  public  expense." 

And  the  Rev.  J.  M^Menamin,  p.p.,  manager  of  six  National  schools : — 

"  22117.  Rev.  Dr,  Wilson. — Do  you  not  object  to  the  books  because  they  do  not  contain  the  information 
i^at  you  want  1 — Rev.  Mr.  M^Menaniin. — And  because  no  other  books  will  be  allowed  except  books  of  that 
stamp.     It  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  other  books." 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  thinks  that  this  virtual  imposition  upon  all  National  schools  of 
one  set  of  books,  prepared  by  a  Government  Board,  has  exerted  an  evil  political  influence 
upon  the  people;  while  Canon  Toole,  a  witness  from  England,  considers  the  system 
intellectually  undesirable. 

Major  0  Reilly  says  : — 

"  15052.  Professor  SvUivan, — Do  I  imderstand  rightly,  that  in  answer  to  another  Commissioner,  you  object 
to  the  system  of  having  one  set  of  books  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country] — Mr.  O'ReiUy, — I  consider  it  deci- 
dedly undesirable. 

"  15053.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  the  class  of  books  prepared  under  the 
National  Board,  from  which  every  allusion  to  the  country  has  been  carefully  excluded — do  you  think  that  that 
has  had  any  effect  in  engendering  and  extending  that  feeling  which  the  exclusion  of  religious  objects  from  the 
school  has  also  produced — of  opposition  to  the  Government] — I  think  it  has.  Assuming  that  the  Board  were 
to  prepare  books  referring  to  hitory  and  to  other  analogous  subjects  which  were  to  be  equally  acceptable  to 
every  class  in  the  country,  of  course  they  must  be  perfectly  colourless  and  perfectly  flavourless,  and  no  doubt 
it  sets  people  to  dislike  the  Board's  books  and  to  go  to,  perhaps,  a  very  objectionable  class  to  get  their 
impressions  of  history. 

"15054.  I  speak  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  books — ^the  books  that  have  been  in  use  for  the  last 
thirty  years — is  it  your  opinion  that  it  has  had  any  influence  of  that  kind  1 — Of  making  the  Government 
impopular  ] 

"  15055.  Of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  country  1 — ^To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  it 
has.  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  (I  do  not  at  all  say  with  what  degree  of  truth ;  but  as  bad  motives  are 
always  attributed  to  the  Government,  which  is  called  the  English  (Government,  although  the  English  Government 
had  really  nothing  on  earth  to  say  to  the  Board  of  National  Education),  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  it  was 
-designed,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  blot  out  all  records  of  Ireland,  to  eliminate  every  patriotic 
^sentiment  from  the  breasts  of  Irishmen,  and  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  they  got  these  books  compiled  in  this  way, 

"  15056.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  identify  the  acts  of  any 
administrative  system  or  board  under  the  name  of  Government  with  the  State's—They  do,  and  that  is  the 
I'eason  why  I  said  that  I  thought  it  so  undesirable  that  the  State — the  Grovernment,  as  they  call  it — should 
appear  so  constantly  in  the  management  of  these  schools  as  an  antagonistic  and  thwarting  body,  to  the  wishes 
4md  feelings  of  the  people." 

Canon  Toole  says : — 

"21481.  Professor  Sullivan. — ^With  regard  to  our  books,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  books  in  the 
schools  of  a  nation  should  be  the  same  ] — Canon  Toole. — No  ;  I  don*t  think  it  would  be  desirable  they  should 
have  one  type  of  mind  everywhere. 

"  21482.  Do  you  think  it  a  disadvantage  to  have  only  one  set  of  books  1 — I  do. 

"  21483.  Point  out  what  you  consider  the  evil  of  only  one  set  of  books  % — ^You  would  have  only  one  type  of 
mind,  one  set  of  subjects  alone  known  amongst  the  young,  and  whenever  they  heard  an  opinion  expressed  by- 
anyone  they  would  hear  nothing  but  what  t^ey  themselves  had  learned  in  the  schools.  Speaking  of  limiting 
intellect,  I  think  it  is  a  most  effective  way  of  doing  it,  as  far  as  school-books  could  do  it. 

"  21484.  Has  it  not  also  a  very  great  effect  in  limiting  the  production  of  good  school-books,  and  preventing 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  to  have  only  one  set  of  school-books  stereotyped  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
injurious  to  the  production  of  books.  Wore  the  competition  or  ingenuity  of  skilled  teachers  allowed  to  And. 
expression  we  would  have  a  chance  of  much  better  books,  I  have  no  objection  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  books 
to  take  books  from  any  source,  provided  there  is  nothing  anti-Catholic  in  them. 

"  21485.  You  stated  that  you  used  the  books  of  the  National  Board  in  your  school  formerly  % — ^Yes. 

"  21486.  And  found  them  inferior  to  the  books  you  use  now  1 — ^Yes. 

"  21487.  In  what  wayl — ^They  were  not  as  interesting  to  the  children.  To  use  a  common  expression  with 
reference  to  books — they  were  dry. 

'*  21488.  Are  not  the  selections  in  the  class-books  of  the  National  Board  rather  above  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  children  under  eleven  years  of  age,  as  a  rule  ] — ^Yes,  many  of  them  are." 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  Board's  books  opinions  differ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M^Ivor  (E.G.) 
says — "They  are  much  liked  indeed"  (13628),  and  "all  the  Board's  books  are  ex- 
tremely good  so  far  as  they  go  "  (13631).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  (Presb.)  thinks  "  the 
books  are  on  the  whole  good,"  and  "  they  exercise  an  excellent  influence  on  education  '' 
(11623).  Mr.  S.  Be  Vere  (R.C.)  thinks  ''that  the  books  on  the  whole  are  very  good ;" 
that  "the  results  of  the  education,  in  fact,  prove  that  the  books  are  good ;"  but  he  adds^ 
"they  may  be  improved"  (20194).  Brother  Toiinisend  (17304)  approves  of  them. 
Mr.  Matthews  "thinks  they  are  a  fair  set  of  lesson  books"  (18539).  In  the  possibility 
of  improvement  Mr.  Keenan  agrees.     He  says  : — 

"  1361.  Chmnnan. — Are  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  ordinary  schools  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  be  ? — Mr.  Keenan. — ^Well,  not  nearly  as  good  or  as  perfect  as  I  could  wish  them  to  be  ;  but  the 
Bcfardy  in  making  an  effort  to  improve  them,  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  berai  engaged  upon  4^ir  improvement 
s^d  revision,     ^at  revision  is  not  yet  completed. 

"  1369.  With  regard  to  the  books  on  arithmetic,  do  they  require  much  change? — I  think  that  all  the  old 
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"books  require  revision.     The  books  on  arithmetic  require  it     I  yesterday  had  occasion  to  answer  a  question  Qpuooi^BooK^ 
-from  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  book  on  Natural  Philosophy^  which  decidedly  requires  change."        .  - — 

The  Board  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  scientific  books  published  by  them  re- 
quired revision,  as  they  made  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons*  in  1864  of  "  The  names 
of  persons  to  whom  the  actual  writing,  revision,  or  editing  of  new  works  has  been  in- 
trusted," &c.,  but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

Professor  Butler  (6445-6453),  to  whom  revision  was  said  to  be  intrusted,*  never 
lieard  from  the  Board  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dyrrian  (R,C.)  points  to  various  objectionable 
passages  in  the  books  (8678),  and  the  Rev.  J.  WMenamin  (R.C.)  urges  the  exclusion 
of  history  as  specially  productive  of  bad  results.     He  says: — 

'^21914.  Mr.  JDease, — Are  there  any  special  points  of  objection  to  the  school-books,  the  books  now  in  use  by 
the  National  Board,  to  which  you  could  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  1 — Mr.  M^Menamin, — ^The  books,  in 
the  first  place;  exclude  everything  that  bears  upon  Catholicity  in  any  way.  The  child  whose  reading  is  confined 
to  the  school-books  knows  nothing  of  his  Churdi,  nothing  of  its  history — ^nothing  of  the  Catholic  world  beyond  the 
mere  locality  in  which  he  lives,  nor  of  the  history  of  his  country,  past  or  present.  All  that  is  shut  out  from  him, 
and  he  is  deprived  of  an3rthing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  history  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
people  when  tliey  go  abroad.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  their  success  or  failure, 
or  their  position  in  foreign  countries,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  want.  I  think  to  have  Catholics  properly 
brought  up  they  must  from  infancy  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion.  I  think  it  must  be 
positively  inculcated  upon  them,  and  I  think  mere  n^ative  training,  such  as  they  get  from  the  books  in  the 
National  schools,  can  never  make  them  good,  practical  Catholics.  It  leaves  them,  so  far  as  the  teaching  goes, 
entirely  blank,  and  everything  connected  with  the  Chm-ch,  and  appertaining  to  it,  they  have  no  opportimity  of 
knowing  anything  in  the  schools.  It  shuts  out  from  them  every  kind  of  hastory,  and  I  think  that  is  injurious 
'  to  them  in  afterlife.  They  grow  up  ignorant  of  history  until  they  begin  with  reading  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  very  offcen  violent  articles,  and  they  adopt  those  isolated  one-sided  views  without  due  reflection,  and  I 
think  it  drives  them  very  often  into  evil  associations  and  combinations,  and  fits  them  to  become  the  dupes  of 
designing  and  evil  companions.  I  think  it  has  a  bad  social  efiect  upon  them  in  afterlife,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  history  to  enable  them  to  weigh  matters  and  form  a  fair  judgment.  They  are  led  away  by  bad 
impulses,  as  it  were,  when  the  light  of  day  breaks  in  upon  them.  The  present  school-books  cannot  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  middle  or  higher  class  schools." 

Cardinal  Ci^ZZen  considers  the  Board's  productions  so  worthless  that  (26619)  '*if  all 
the  books  printed  by  the  National  Board  were  sent  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and 
cast  out  into  the  ocean,  Ireland  and  her  literature  would  suffer  no  great  loss." 

The  information  respecting  school-books,  furnished  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Conmiis-  Assistant  Com- 

sionerS,  is  as  follows  : missioners* 

Mr.  King  reports  (D.  22)  of  the  Dublin  district :—  ^^'''' 

"  The  books  used  are  published  by  the  Commissioners  at  very  low  prices,  and  the  supply  was  generally 
sufficient.  Reading  is  learnt  and  practised  in  the  books  of  reading  lessons,  of  which  there  is  a  graduated  series, 
each  class  liaving  its  own  book  of  reading  lessons. 

"  23.  The  First  Book  is  most  elementaiy  ;  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  it  contains  very  few  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  The  most  difficult  lesson  in  the  Second  Book  is  a  selection  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  which 
the  original  text  has  been  altered  by  simplifying  the  words.  The  lessons  are  said  to  be  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty ;  but  the  arrangement  has  been  so  mudi  changed.  La  successive  editions  of  the  book,  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable confusion  in  schools  when  the  children's  books  were  not  all  of  the  same  edition.  I  found  that  the 
book  was  not  generally  read  through  ;  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  second  class  could  only  read  the  first 
few  lessons,  and  the  highest  division  of  the  class  had  seldom  read  much  more  than  half  the  book.  Reading  in 
this  class  was  nothing  more  than  a  puzzling  out  of  the  words,  or  a  repetition  from  memory,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  scholars  in  the  highest  division  who  could  generally  read  a  sentence  without  stopping  at  every  word  of 
any  length  or  difficulty.  The  Third  Book  contains  a  selection  of  passages  which  bear  some  marks  of  adapta- 
tion for  inexperienced  readers,  but  their  language  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  common  use.  I  found  that 
this  book  also  was  not  usually  read  through.  But  whereas,  in  the  second  class  I  not  unfrequently  noticed  that 
the  child  instead  of  reading,  was  repeating  the  sentence  ;  the  portions  of  the  Third  Book  which  had  been  used 
had  not  been  read  over  so  frequently  as  to  enable  the  scholars  to  know  the  passages  by  heart.  The  use  of  a 
portion  only  of  these  books  is  due  to  the  very  general  practice  of  making  the  scholars  in  the  higher  classes 
return  to  the  beginning  of  the  book,  or  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  new  members  have  not  read,  whenever  a  pro- 
motion is  made.  The  Fourth  Book  contains  passages  from  well-known  authors,  interspersed  with  scraps  of 
science,  history,  and  geography,  such  aa  might  have  been  selected  from  any  popular  treatise.  Scholars  in  this 
class  could  read  any  portion  of  the  book  with  ease  and  fluency,  though  without  much  expression  or  intelli- 
gence. I  found,  however,  that  they  understood  what  they  read  much  better  than  their  manner  of  reading 
seemed  to  indicate. 

"  24.  The  scholars  were  always  well  supplied  with  books  even  in  the  poorer  schools.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
the  teacher  was  obliged  to  lend  copies  of  the  lesson  book  when  a  class  came  up  to  read  to  me.  The  books  were 
the  property  of  the  children,  and  might  be  taken  away  from  the  school." 

Mr.  Coward  reports  (E.  437)  of  the  Cork  district : — 

"  The  books  in  use  in  all  the  National  schools  of  every  description  are  those  published  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  which  are  used  very  generally  also  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society, 
Their  use  is  not  insisted  upon,  and  managers  are  free  to  use  others,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education ;  but  the  cheapness  at  which  they  are  sold  puts  at  once  all  others  out  of  the  field  of 
competition,  and  in  spite  of  their  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  they  have  been,  and  are,  the  means  by  which 
the  children  are  taught.  Of  their  general  suitableness,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  I  heard  very  little  quefr: 
tion ;  all  parties  joined  in  saying  that  they  were  so  far  good.  It  was  of  their  un-Irish  character  that  I  heard 
most  complaint  made.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Irish  histoiy  in  books  intended  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  was  the  only  feature  wh^ch 
provoked  much  resentment.     The  last  edition  is,  however,  considered  more  satisfactory,  but  still  deficient,  as, 

»  House  of  Commons  Paper  (509)  1864.  Y^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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ScHooL-Bo<»cs  while  introducing  Irish  geography  and  scenery,  <Src.,  &c.,  it  omits  Irish  history.  In  some  minds  there  is  a  feding 
—  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  religion  in  a  more  definite  way,  but  that  is  quite  the  exception.     The  Superior 

KM  of  Booh.  Qf  g^  convent  told  me  that  she  was  quite  content  with  the  books,  as  did  also  the  Head  of  the  Presentation  Bro- 
thers, in  every  way,  except  as  regarded  their  nationality.  The  insertion  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  that  beautiful 
little  song  **  The  AngeFs  Whisper,"  gave  much  pleasure,  and  its  subsequent  removal,  together  with  that  passage 
which  described  Queen  Philippa  as  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  when  dying,  provoked  much  resentment, 
principally,  it  seemed  to  me,  because  it  was  yielding  to  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterian  minority. 
The  works  themselves  strike  me  as  good  on  the  whole,  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  First  Book  improved,  in 
the  way  of  introducing  more  information  than  most  of  the  lessons  now  contain.  It  surely  is  possible  to  com- 
bine a  great  variety  of  simple  words  in  lessons  or  sentences  which  woidd  convey  some  real  idea  to  a  child's 
mind.  The  Fourth  Book  is  also  open  to  the  objection  of  being  too  advanced  for  the  children  who  use  it.  The 
idea  underlying  its  compilation  seems  to  have  been  that  the  chief  excellence  of  a  reading  book  of  that  class 
consists  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  pei*fection  of  the  selections  composing  it,  and  not  so  much  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  years  and  intelligence  of  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  highly  meta- 
physical passage  on  the  soul  of  man  from  one  of  Dr.  Newman's  sermons  could  be  thought  even  intelligible  to  a 
child  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  supply  of  these  books  in  the  National  schools,  cheap  as  they 
are,  is  very  frequently  deficient.  This  happens  only  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  the  convent  schools  being 
generally  well  supplied,  and  is  owing  to  the  rule  which  makes  the  teacher  responsible  for  their  supply.  I  have 
frequently  seen  three  boys  using  the  same  book,  indeed  in  almost  every  school  I  noticed  more  or  less  the  same 
want,  which  likewise  extends  to  slates,  copy-books,  pens,  ink,  &c,,  ^." 

Mr.  Richmond,  reporting  on  the  Belfast  district  (F.  269),  characterizes  the  reading  as 
"  harsh,  slovenly,  and  unpleasant  to  listen  to,"  says  that,  "  to  spell  out  the  word  and 
pronounce  it  seenas  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  requirement ;"  and  continues : — 

"  270.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  defect  to  the  reading  books  of  the  National  Board, 
which  seem  to  me  to  entail  upon  the  children  such  constant  regard  for  individual  words,  as  to  draw  off  their 
minds  fi'om  the  flow  of  clauses  and  sentences.  So  many  difficult  words  are  introduced  that  the  whole  attention 
is  every  now  and  then  broken  off  from  the  course  of  the  sentence,  and  concentrated  upon  the  dissection  of  one 
polysyllable.  It  is  altogether  useless  to  introduce  children  to  long  compound  words,  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  they  will  ever  meet  with  again,  and  which  by  the  continual  checks  they  give  to  the  reading, 
destroy  the  interest  in  the  subject-matter.  At  one  of  the  first  schools  I  examined,  I  found  a  class  of  young 
girls — about  ten  years  old — reading  the  Third  Book,  who  told  me  their  lesson  for  the  day  was  at  p.  86,  *  The 

Daw  with  the  borrowed  feathers.'     I  told  tlie  head  girl  to  begin.     She  began  *  A ' ,  and  there  she  stopped 

vainly  endeavouring  to  analyze  the  next  word,  which,  of  all  words  in  the  world  to  put  before  a  little  shoeless 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  years,  was  '  pragmatical.'  She  could  not  pronounce  the  word,  still  less  could  she  understand 
it.  It  is  true  that  in  a  list  of  synonyms  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  this  word  is  represented  to  mean  '  meddling/ 
(* meddlesome'  would  perhaps  be  an  apter  synonym),  but  how  can  it  benefit  a  girl  of  this  rank,  and  at  this 
age,  to  have  her  memory  incumbereil  with  a  Greek  derivative,  which  she  will  never  see  out  of  her  Third 
'Booky  and  which  is  to  her  but  a  strange  and  meaningless  substitute  for  a  familiar  and  forcible  word  ? 

"271.  Not  a  few  children  are  in  the  Third  Reading  Book  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  veiy  first 
sentence  of  the  book  they  have  to  master  such  words  as  *  reclaimed,*  *  subservie^U,*  *  docile.'  And  such  sentences 
as  the  following  in  the  first  lesson,  contain  words  which,  to  most  children  of  that  age,  convey  no  idea  at  all. 
*  Assiduous  in  serving  its  master  ...  it  is  indifferent  to  every  one  else  :'  *  disarm  resentment  by 
submission ;'  *  Extraordinary  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  scent :'  *  useful  and  estimable  properties :'  the  italicized 
words,  as  well  as  the  following,  apparatus,  inveterate,  unshrinking  fortitude,  anecdotes,  and  others,  are  not 
considered  to  require  any  explanation  in  the  heading.  I  need  go  no  further  than  this  first  lesson,  to  show 
what  I  mean  when  I  complain  that  the  attention  of  the  children  is  concentrated  on  the  dissection  of  separate 
words.  Such  reading  lessons  seem  to  me  to  secure  for  the  child  the  maximum  of  irksomeness  with  the  minimum 
of  intelligibility. 

"  274.  A  great  many  teachers  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  *  Sequel'  reading  book,  intermediate  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Books.  They  very  truly  urge  that  if  a  child  is  making  slow  progress,  it  may  stay  so  long 
in  the  Second  Book,  unfit  to  be  promoted  to  the  hard  words  of  the  Third,  that  it  comes  to  know  many  of  the 
lessons  almost  by  rote.  I  have  frequently  found  that  this  was  the  case  when  I  was  hearing  reading  lessons. 
Moreover,  the  transition  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Book  is  considered  to  be  too  violent  in  point  of  difficulty. 

"275.  Otherwise  the  teachers  generally  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  books,  excepting  the  nuns,  who  ask  for 
an  admixture  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  lessons.  The  sisters  at  the  Hamilton-street  convent  in  Belfast 
go  fiirther  and  complain  that  the  tone  of  the  books  is  objectionable  in  point  of  morality,  and  that  they  contain 
many  pieces  *  quite  unfit  for  young  girls,'  They  instance  from  the  Fomiih  Book,  *  The  braes  of  Yarrow,' 
commencing — 

*  Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream, 
When  first  on  them  1  met  my  lover  ;* 

Tennyson's  *  Mariana ;'  Campbell's  well-known  *  Caroline,'  commencing — 

*  I'll  bid  my  hyacinth  to  blow, 

I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be ; 
And  sing  my  true  love  all  below 
The  holly  bower  and  myrtle  tree.' 

The  scene  from  the  *  Tempest,'  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  pp.  357-9,  and  that  from  the  *  Winter's 
Tale,' pp.  383-5.  They  also  speak  of  *The  character  of  the  educated  gentleman,'  pp.  359-61,  as  instilling 
the  poison  without  the  antidote  :  and  indeed  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  referred 
to  as  (if  he  be  an  unbeliever)  *  a  friend  of  religious  toleration  .  .  .  because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him 
to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with  an  impai-tial  eye,'  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  ardent  religionists,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  any  other  persuasion." 

Mr.  iawrie  remarks  (H.  97)  that : — 

"  The  books  are  for  the  most  part  a  monopoly  of  the  Board,  which,  like  all  similar  restrictions,  is  decidedly 
obstructive  to  the  spread  of  education." 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  reporting  on  the  central  district,  observes  (N.  17)  : — 

"  One  want  that  caused  me  great  annoyance  in  my  examination  was  the  want  of  books.  Not  unfrequently 
four  or  ^\Q  children  in  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  had  to  depend  on  their  neighbours  instead  of  each  having  ^. 
book  for  himself." 
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The  question  under  consideration  is  not  whether  the  school  managers  who  highly  SchoolBooks. 
■approve  of  the  Board's  books  and  consider  them  to  be  the  series  most  suitable  for  the  KimUfBooks. 
pupils'  use,  should  be  debarred  from  employing  them.     No  regulation  of  that  kind  has  Greater  free- 
oeen  suggested  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  school  managers  who  do  not  approve  ^on  AoSdbe 
of  the  Board's  books  and  believe  other  series  to  be  better  adapted  for  use,  should  be  allowed, 
practically  forced  to  employ  them.     Many  witnesses,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight, 
are  in  favour  of  allowing  to  school  managers  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of  school  books. 
Judge  LoriQfield  regards  the  question  as  indifferent.     He  says  : — 

"  24419.  Professor  Sullivan, — In  fact,  would  you  give  up  your  present  system  of  having  one  uniform  book,  Evidence. 
if  other  books  of  a  good  quality  were  produced  % — Judge  Long  field, — Yes,  we  should  leave  it  open,  which  we 
do.     But  I  do  not  think  it  uecessary  Uiat  the  same  reading  lessons  should  be  taught  to  every  child. 

**  24420.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  ] — I  do  not  see  any  gowi  jr  any  harm  in  it.  They 
liave  merely  the  same  things  in  them.  One  reading  book  would  put  cat  before  dog,  and  another  dog  before 
cat.     They  are  all  substantially  the  same — every  reading  book  for  a  child." 

Mr.  Keenan  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  freedom  in  selection  : — 

"  1364.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools  should  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  % — Mr.  Keenan. — I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  enjoy  the  option  of  selecting  the  books  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  I  also  thiuk  it  advisable 
that  the  pupils  should  have  some  variety  in  the  books  they  use. 

"1461.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  books  in  different  schools,  you  stated 
that  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  would  be  benefited  by  it — ^would  not  this  system  of  different  edEitions  lead 
to  confusion  t — I  don't  think  it  would.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  as  in  England,  where  different  books  are 
used  in  different  schools,  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable.  The  only  condition  which  should  be  imposed  in 
reference  to  the  variety  of  books  is,  that  they  should  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  National  schools." 

Mr.  Matthews  is  of  the  same  opinion : — 

''  18540.  Chairman, — Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  have  a  specified  set  of  books,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  give  him  some  latitude  in  the  selection  1 — Mr.  Matthews, — I  think  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  some 
latitude  in  that  way,  to  let  the  teacher  use  any  set  of  books  he  considered  best,  provided,  of  course,  that  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  them  in  a  religious  or  moral  point  of  view.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  selecting,  or  the  manager  and  teacher  combined,  whatever  class-books  he 
considered  most  suitable  to  his  school. 

"  18552.  Professor  SuUivan, — Do  you  think  the  teachers  generally  partake  of  your  opinion,  that  there  should 
he  a  latitude  with  regard  to  the  books,  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  books  within  a  certain 
range? — I  have  heard  teachers  express  that  opinion,  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  the  general  opinion. 

"  18553.  You  yourself  think  it  would  be  good) — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  see  veiy  nice  lesson- 
books  on  various  subjects,  issued  by  publishing  companies  in  England. 

"  18554.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  teacher,  it  would  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  system  of  education, 
to  have  different  sets  of  lesson-books  in  different  schools  1 — ^Well,  it  might  be  an  obstacle  in  this  way :  the 
teachers  are  required  to  study  the  lesson-books,  and  answer  upon  them  at  their  examination,  and  if  the  books 
were  not  the  same,  it  might  interfere  with  that  part  of  the  examination ;  except  they  named  particular  subjects, 
«nd  let  the  teacher  make  up  his  knowledge  from  any  source. 

"  18555.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  obviate  tliat  difficulty  % — ^Yes,  by  naming  the  subject,  and  letting  him 
acquire  his  knowledge  from  whatever  source  he  likes,  but  they  think  it  shows  that  the  teacher  will  be  better 
able  to  teach  the  books  when  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  them." 

These  three  witnesses  may  represent  the  Board,  its  ofl&cers,  and  schoolmasters.  Those 
who  speak  for  the  school  managers  and  the  public  entertain  similar  views.  Cardinal 
Cullen  says  (26619)  :  — 

"  My  opinion  would  be  that  in  order  to  promote  the  publication  of  good  books,  and  to  secure  a  variety 
of  them,  the  fullest  liberty  should  be  given  to  every  manager  of  a  school  to  select  his  own  books.  To 
prevent  abuses,  let  the  Board  have  authority  to  exclude  everything  treasonable,  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
law;  and  let  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  look  to  the  religious  part  of  the  books.  ....  There 
would  then  be  some  encouragement  for  authors  to  write,  and  good  books  would  appear  from  time  to 
time ;  for  the  past  the  anti-national  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  National  Board  has  put  an  end  to  all  competition, 
and  served  to  crush  the  talent  of  the  country." 

The  Bishop  oi  Down  likewise  wishes  for  freedom  in  books  (19616)  : — 

"  I  woidd  not  prescribe  certain  books.  I  should  remove  that  difficulty.  I  would  leave  the  pupils,  under 
the  new  system,  to  get  their  knowledge  from  the  patron  or  the  master  in  whatever  way  they  pleased — 
pretty  much  as  I  do  with  my  candidates  for  ordination.  I  prescribe  certain  subjects,  but  leave  them  to  get 
their  knowledge  from  whatever  books  they  like.  I  would  recommend  certain  books,  and  undoubtedly  the 
books  of  the  National  system  recommend  themselves  to  a  great  many  patrons.  But  I  would  not  enjoin  certain 
books. 

"19617.  Chairman. — Should  you  desire  that  the  Board  should  retain  the  power  of  forbidding  any  book 
that  they  thought  objectionable? — Well,  that  is  not,  indeed,  an  easy  question  to  answer.  I  can  hardly  fiincy 
that  in  a  great  educational  system  books  would  be  selected  in  the  present  day  objectionable.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  way  you  would  consider  them  objectionable ;  I  do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  religious  element,  and  of 
course  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  objection,  and,  therefore,  matters  of  fact  and  of  history,  I  can  hardly  see, 
would  be  open  to  objection.  The  Board  might  be  allowed  this  power ;  but  I  consider  it  should  be  used  in  very 
rare  instances  ;  and  I  consider  it  would  be  very  seldom  that  any  such  instance  would  occur.  I  should  like  to 
leave  education  as  free  as  possible,  to  leave  the  patrons  and  managers  free  to  give  secular  education,  in  fieu^,  to 
do  what  I  am  a&aid  there  is  a  great  want  for  in  Ireland — to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people." 

Kight  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  says  (8678) : — 

<*  I  think  the  books  should  be  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager,  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
manager  would  be  a  person  whose  religious  sympathies  would  be  in  unison  with  the  pupils  attending  the 
school." 
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Rev.  Dr.  M'lvor  (E.C.)  Bays  (13845)  :— 

"  I  would  instruct  the  Inspectors  to  allow,  tinder  certain  restrictions,  a  choice  of  books ;  the  childrem  sHould 
be  classified  according  to  the  Board's  books,  and  should  be  questioned  in  those  books,  or  in  just  eqmTalents.  I 
think  the  Board  ought  to  be  very  liberal  in  reoognisiiig  equivalent  books." 

And  Canon  Forde  (R.C.)  concurs  (23128) : — 

"  I  think  it  is  necessaiy — not  only  in  the  interest  of  religion  but  also  in  the  interest  of  good  education,  ih^i 
there  should  be  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  books ;  I  think  the  less  restrictions  thact  are  placed  on  those  ^wlio 
have  the  care  of  schools  the  better.     People  go  to  the  school  where  they  get  the  best  artide,  or  the  article  iiiai 
them  best." 


Canon  Toole  (R.C.)  of  Manchester  speaks  of  his  experience  : — 

"  21282.  Mr.  Stokes, — Do  you  highly  value  the  freedom  which  you,  as  manager  of  the  sdiool,  enjoy  in  the  choier 
of  the  reading  books  ? — Camon  Toole. — Most  highly.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  a  variety  of  books.  Jf  I 
find  a  book  that  is  not  injurious)  or  that  I  do  not  consider  injurious,  I  do  not  care  by  whom  it  is  published,  we  smj 
admit  it  and  I  take  it.  To  give  an  instance,  there  is  one  of  Nelson's  school  series ;  I  use  one  of  these  in  €be 
Simday-school.  There  are  good  lessons  in  it ;  there  is  nothing  objectionable  U>  Catholics  in  it.  I  use  some  of 
Longman's  series.  It  is  well  to  have  a  variety  in  the  reading,  that  the  children  may  not  have  the  same  foms 
of  words  committed  to  memory. 

"  21283.  Do  you  find  the  children  acquire  the  art  of  reading  quite  as  well  by  the  use  of  the  books  you  no^ 
employ,  as  they  did  when  you  used  the  Irish  National  school  books  1 — Yes,  these  books  are  much  better  in 
composition." 

Among  the  laity  we  have  Judge  Warren,  who  says  : — 

"15123.  Chairman. — Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  question,  whether  the  present  system  of  bavn^ 
a  selected  list  of  books  should  be  continued,  or  whether  school  managers  should  be  allowed,  as  in  Rnglaiid,  to 
choose  their  own  books,  subject  merely  to  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in  case  of  any  improper  or 
oflFensive  books  being  introduced  ? — Mr.  Warren. — I  have  considered  that  subject,  and  certainly  the  contusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  a  tiniform  system  would  be  much  better.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
upon  the  lists  selected  by  the  Commissioners  a  great  variety  of  books  so  as  to  oflE^  a  variety  for  selection  by  die 
patrons  of  the  schools. 

*'  15124.  Rev.  Mr.  Oovde. — ^You  do  not  mean  a  single  set  of  books? — I  do  not  mean  a  single  set  of  books — 
several  books  in  history,  several  books  in  geography,  several  dictionaries,  so  as  to  offer  a  selection  ;  but  I  think 
that  if  each  patron  of  a  school  was  allowed  to-find  a  book  for  himself  which  was  not  in  l^e  list>  it  -would  only 
involve  the  Commissioners  in  a  very  troublesome  correspondence  and  in  endless  disputes. 

**  1 5301 .  Mr.  I) ease. — So  that  that  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  religious  body  to  prepare  books  ihat  they 
thought  would  be  unobjectionable,  according  to  their  views,  and  to  ask  the  Conmiissioners  to  place  them  on  their 
list  1 — To  get  the  Commissioners  to  place  them  on  their  general  list. 

**  15331.  Chairman. — Supposing  any  religious  body  thought  it  desirable  to  have  «  secular  book  on  any 
subject,  say  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  or  anything  else  of  its  own,  should  you  object  to  that  body  propound- 
ing the  book  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  apj)roval  ?-— Certainly  not,  but  if  I  was  advising  the  CommissionerB 
I  should  say  they  would  act  very  imprudently  if  they  took  a  particular  book  for  a  particular  school  which  they 
did  not  adopt  for  general  use,  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  placing  a  book  upon  ^eir  list  at 
the  instigation  of  any  body  to  be  used  when  applied  for,  but  they  would  involve  themselves  in  an  overwhelming 
correspondence,  and  endless  disputes  if  it  was  open  to  any  person  to  say — *  introduce  this  book  for  me  for  my 
school.' 

**  15332.  My  question  had  reference  rather  to  books  prepared  for  a  particular  religious  body? — I  think  tbere 
would  be  no  objection  to  introduce  them." 

And  Mr.  S.  De  Vere,  who  says  : — 

"20422.  Mr.  /S^ift>^.— Doyou  thinkit  desirable  that  no  choice  in  ihe  matter  of  books  should  be  given  to 
managers  of  schools  1 — Mr.  De  Vers. — Far  from  it.  I  should  give  a  very  extensive  power  of  selection  to  the 
managers  of  schools.  They  might  select  this  book  or  that  book,  or  any  two  or  three  books,  and  they  might 
select  any  reading  books  they  pleased  out  of  the  educational  series  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  but  they  should 
not  have  the  power  of  going  beyond  that  series. 

"20423.  Would  you  desire  that  the  Board  shoidd  put  forth  a  comprehensive  list  of  books  from  which  the 
patrons  or  managers  of  schools  might  choose  such  as  they  would  prefer  1 — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable." 

Mr.  Lingen  concludes  from  his  experience  that  a  stringent  conscience  clause  in  every 
aided  school  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  proselytism  without  further  inter- 
ference with  the  discretion  of  managers,  and  that  if  any  control  over  schoot-boois  is 
exercised  by  the  State,  it  should  not  extend  beyond  a  veto,  with  appeal  to  the  judicial 
and  not  the  executive  power.     The  following  are  his  answers  on  this  point : — " 

A. — "  4.  If  it  he  essential  to  conciliate  tlie  good  wiU  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  ought  every  school  also  to  he  stihjed 
to  a  stringent  conscience  clause,  in  order  tliat  tJie  State  funds  may  not  he  used  for  proselytizing  purposes  f 

'*  4.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  make  specific,  or  any  religious  instruction  part  of  the  school  course, 
and  not  to  add  thereto  a  stringent  conscience  clause,  may  involve  the  unequal  i^-eatment  of  persons  (not 
necessarily  of  churches)  professing  different  religious  creeds ;  and  therefore,  in  schools  suppoited  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  the  State,  may  involve  political  injustice  also,  so  long  as  the  equal  treatment  of  such  persons  is  professed 
by  the  constitution.  If  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  parent,  within  reach  of  none  but  a  Protestant  school  (or  wcs 
versa),  without  an  effective  conscience  clause,  it  is  very  small  comfort  to  tell  me  that  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  promoters  can  obtain  grants  on  equal  terms.  The  parent's  right  calls  for  direct  and  ulnquitous 
protection.     I  refer  to  my  answer  to  question  B,  5. 

"  5.  With  such  a  conscience  clause,  may  the  local  managers  he  l^  to  carry  out  the  reHgtausmstfUc^ion  in  suek 
way,  amd  at  such  times  as  they  think  proper;  or  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  the  condusion  ihcU  the  State 
sliOuM  lay  doum  rules  as  to  confining  religious  instruction  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  t 

'    "  5.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  a  stringent  conscience  clause  is  sufficient,  without  further 
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interference  with  the  discretioii  of  Managers.     But  then,  I  speak  from  experience  of  England,  whose  denomina-  SohoolBooks. 
tions  are  many,  fairly  equal  in  resources,  and  in  the  main,  agreed  about  what  Protestants  consider  essential.     It  "— 

might  be  very,  different  in  a  country  occupied  by  two  hostile  religious  camps ;  with  most  of  its  property  (lay,  not 
clerical  only)  in  the  one,  and  most  of  its  people  in  the  other. 

**  6.  Would  it  he  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  State  should  exercise  a/ny  control  over  the  hooks  to  he  used 
in  National  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  a  conscience  clause  from  hecoming  practically  inoperative  9 

"  6.  I  refer  to  my  last  answer.  I  should  regard  such  control  only  as  a  pis-aUer,  and  not  justifiable  but  by 
necessity.  At  most  it  should  not  extend  beyond  a  veto.  In  this,  and  in  all  the  cognate  questions  of 
the  conscience  clause,  I  regard  it  as  vital  that  appeals  should  lie  to  the  Judicial  not  to  the  Executive  power  of 
the  State. 

B. — "  4.  Can  such  conscie7ice  clause  afford  such  protection,  if  in  the  same  schools  there  a/re  employed  in  the  giving  of 
such  secular  itistruction  to  all  the  children  attending  the  sam^,  hooks  in  which  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  arid 
dogmatic  opinions  of  any  particular  denomination  are  expressly  taught,  or  indirectly  inculcated,  to  which  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  children  attending  such  scJwol,  and  receiving  such  peculiar  instruction  do  not  helong  f 

"  Books  of  secular  instruction  do  not  honestly  fall  within  that  description  which  expressly  teach,  or  indirectly 
inculcate  pecidiar  religious  tenets.  Books  written  by  authors  who  are  masters  of  the  secular  subject  in  question, 
and  whose  object  is  to  teach  it,  are  rarely  open  to  such  objection.  Books  which  go  beyond  secular  limits, 
become,  in  fact,  religious  books,  and  create  the  same  occasion  for  a  conscience  clause  as  if  they  were  so  in  name. 
No  court,  which  had  to  enforce  such  a  clause  as  is  assumed  throughout  these  answers,  could  suffer  its  intention 
to  be  defeated  by  fraud  of  this  kind.  History  is  the  only  sectdar  subject  that  offers  matter  for  doubt.  But 
nothing  could  well  be  imagined  more  condemnatory  of  denominational  education  than  that  its  scholars  must  not 
receive  in  common  even  so  much  of  the  history  of  their  own  country  as  children  can  understand.  As  to  other 
secular  subjects  of  elementary  instruction,  such  as  geography,  grammar,  drawing,  music,  the  suggestion  often 
made  that  a  religiously-minded  teacher  cannot  instruct  childi'en  in  them  consistently  with  a  conscience  clause, 
in  reality  comes  to  this — either  the  intention  to  proselytize,  or  the  desire  to  hide  under  preaching  the  want  of 
more  appropriate  matter.  In  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  pretence  becomes  absurd.  Akin  to  this  question  is 
the  consideration  that  every  effective  conscience  clause  must  provide,  in  positive  terms,  that  l^e  children  of 
Dissenters  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school,  and  must  not  be  confined  to  a  negative  provision  that  they  may  be 
withdrawn  from  such  lessons  as  their  parents  object  to  on  religious  groimds.  All  lessons  may  be  made 
objectionable  on  such  grounds  where  there  is  the  desire  to  do  so. 

*'  It  is  of  great  pra^ctical  importance  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  a  well  drawn  conscience  clause  should 
prohibit  nothing  which  the  parties  themselves  do  not  differ  over.     It  is  inoperative  until  they  differ." 

The  course  advocated  by  the  witnesses  recommends  itself  by  several  considerations. 
It  would  liberate  the  Board,  and  the  Government  which  nominates  the  Board,  from  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  school-books,  and  from  the  odium  attaching  to  the  discharge 
of  such  a  function ;  it  would  save  the  public  purse  from  the  expense  attending  a  revision 
of  the  school-books  upon  objections,  solid  or  captious;  it  would,  so  far,  treat  the  school 
mani^ers  in  Ireland  with  the  same  confidence  as  is  shown  towards  school  managers  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  it  would  render  possible  the  introduction  of  history  and  historical 
geography  into  the  school-com'se ;  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  intelligence  of  children 
by  widening  their  information ;  it  would  raise  the  examination  of  monitors  and  teachers 
by  leading  to  the  substitution  of  subjects  for  particular  books ;  it  would  remove  an 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  pubHc  aid  among  all  classes  of  primary  schools ;  it  would 
encourage  the  production,  publication^  and  diffusion  of  the  best  school-books  through 
the  unrestricted  agencies  of  private  enterprise. 

On  the  other  side  lies  the  danger  that  objectionable  books  may  be  introduced  into  Safeguard 
some  schools,  if  the  selection  is  left  to  the  managers.  Although  it  might  be  considered 
that  the  character  of  the  school-managers,  the  force  of  pubUc  opinion,  the  power  which 
resides  in  the  Board  of  reducing  or  withholding  grants  m  case  of  misconduct,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  the  law  of  the  land,  afford  ample  guarantees  against  abuse  of  this  kind, 
yet  upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  safer  and  more  prudent  course  will  be  to 
obviate  all  risk  of  mischief,  by  requiring  the  managei-s  to  notify  to  the  Board  the 
names  of  such  books  as  they  propose  to  introduce  into  their  schools,  in  order  that  the 
Commissioners  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a  veto  upon  any  objectionable 
works  previously  to  their  use. 

We  think  that  in  future  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  books  of  the  Board,  Conclusion. 
which  henceforward  should  be  printed  and  published  in  the  same  way  as  all  other 
books;  that  all  the  examinations  of  the  Board  should  be  modified,  so  as  to  test  acquaint- 
ance with  subjects  rather  than  particular  books ;  that  neither  the  Commissioners,  nor 
any  officers  employed  by  them,  should  in  future  prepare  or  publish  any  elementary 
school-books. 

Section  II. — Method  of  securing  a  Proper  Supply  of  Books  in  the  School. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  this  subject,  viz.,  the  means  used  to  bring  Rules  of  the 
approved  school-books  everywhere  into  the  hands  of  school  children,  ^°*^ 

The  following  are  the  latest  Rules  of  the  Board  (1868)  respecting  supplies  of  school- 
books  and  reqmsites : — 

"  Part  Y. — Supplies  of  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 
<<  L  Nature  and  Extei^  of  Grants,  and  Conditions  <m  which  made. 
^'1.  The  CommissioHera  fumish  gratuitouily  to  eaeh  School  a  Fint  Stock  of  School  BequisiteSy  in  proportion 
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SchoolBooks.   to  the  attendance  of  Children.     These  Requisites  are  to  be  kept  as  a  School  Stock,  for  which  the  Mastcar  ca' 
Mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School. 

**  2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a  Free  Stock  sufficiently  large  for  the  entire 
wants  of  the  School ;  and  they  therefore  require  that  the  local  parties  shall  purchase  a  Sto<^  of  Books  axul 
other  Requisites  proportionate  to  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  for  the  use  of  the  School  and  for  sale  to  the  pupils.  *  -Ajajr 
additional  maps,  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requisites,  must  also,  as  required  from  time  to  timf^^  be 
purchased  at  reduced  rates. 

"A.  Free  Stock, 

"  The  value  of  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  Pupils,  as  ascertained. 
from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The  Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  EVec 
Stock  from  the  following  list — ^being  at  liberty  to  choose  such  of  them  as  they  most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  mxlj 
to  which  they  object. 

"  B.  Requisites  supplied  at  Reduced  Prices. 

"  1.  When  Books,  <fec.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners,  at  the  reduced  prices,  are  sold  to  the  children  attezMi- 
ing  a  National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices ;  and  the  I>iBtrict. 
Inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

"  II. — Requlations,  <fec.,  to  be  observed  by  Managers  in  regard  to  Grants  of  Books,  &c. 

*'  1.  All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  at  reduced  prices,  must  be  addressed  ^o 
the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  Money  Order  for  the  amount,  in  favour  of  James  Kelly,  or  William 
HoMAN  Newell,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand. 

*''2.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on  Country  Banks,  cannot  be  received  in 
payment.     If  remitted,  they  will  be  returned  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

"  3.  When  a  Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the  amount  is  under  Ten  Shiixinqs^ 
the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the  Person  applying  for  the  same ;  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  Tev 
Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  i-emittance  will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  iheJuU  amount  Paid. 

*^  4  When  the  Teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  School  advances,  from  his  own  resources,  the  amount  of  an 
order  for  Requisites,  and  that  such  amount  is  not  less  than  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Five  Shillihgis,  an. 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  will  be  made  as  commission  on  the  order,  if  demanded. 

"  5.  When  a  National  School  has  had  a  grant,  either  as  Free  Stock  or  at  reduced  prices,  of  a  Clock,  or  of  any 
of  the  large  Maps,  another  will  not  be  supplied  until  three  years  shall  have  elapsed,  unless  in  special  cases,  tti 
circumstances  of  which  are  to  be  stated,  when  the  grant  will  be  sanctioned,  if  the  reasons  assigned  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

"  6.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  include,  in  the  applications  for  requisites,  Clocks  or  Maps  for  their  own 
private  use.  Managers  should,  therefore,  caution  Teachers  that  such  irr^ularity,  if  reported,  will  subject  them 
to  a  fine,  or  other  serious  mark  of  the  Board's  displeasure.  Rooks  for  their  own  use  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Teachers  at  the  reduced  prices,  but  then  they  should  be  careful  to  indicate  the  fact  to  the  Manager,  by  writing 
the  words  *  for  Teacher*  after  the  name  of  the  book  in  the  List. 

"  7.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without 
first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted  for  the  School  on  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  Hie 
Inspectors  are  required  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue  quantity  of  Requisite!, 
&c,  has  been  ordered  for  a  National  School 

"  8.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National  Schools,  the  application  should 
state  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &c.,  are  required  ;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  usei 

*'  9.  Parcels  of  Books,  &c.,  when  so  desired,  Avill  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  the  Depot  of  the  Distdct  in 
which  the  school  for  which  they  are  required  is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what 
day  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery ;  or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District  if  more  convenient ;  but  in  ^le 
latter  case,  the  Inspector,  who  may  not  know  the  Managers  of  any  Schools  not  in  his  District,  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  notice. 

"  10.  Or  the  Parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Railway  station  nearest  to  the  Manager's  residence.  In  this 
case  the  Manager  must  himself  incur  the  risk  of  its  safe  delivery,  and  the  expense  of  carriage. 

"11.  Parcels  are  sent  free  to  any  place  within  the  civic  boimdaries  of  Dublin. 

"12.  \\  hen  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  Depot  of  a  District  it  ia  not  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  transmit 
the  Parcel  to  the  Manager's  residence  or  to  the  School. 

"  13.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delivery  of  parcels,  the  Manager  is  required  to  send  a 
Messenger  to  the  Depot  with  the  order  on  the  Inspector  (with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished),  and  whidi 
order  the  Inspector  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Office  as  a  proof  of  the  delivery  of  the  parcel. 

"  14.  If  a  Parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a  Carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  Office  in  Dublin  not  sooner  than  two  days^ 
after  the  Manager's  directions  shall  have  been  received,  and  must  produce  the  Manager's  order  to  the  Store- 
keeper here,  for  its  delivery,  on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

"  15.  The  School  Apparatus  must,  on  no  account,  be  taken  out  of  the  School  for  which  it  has  been  procured^ 
and  must  be  used  solely  for  School  purposes.  If  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should  be  removed  from  the  School,  or 
any  improper  use  be  made  of  it,  the  Commissioners  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
demand. 

"  16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus  to  the  public,  or  to  Schools  not 
connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

"  17.  The  amount  of  each  giuntmust  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Report  Book  of  the  School,  and  the  Invoice  of 
the  Articles  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the  Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether  the  Articles 
in  the  School  correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation." 


Agency  of 
Teachers. 


Evidence. 


Under  the  present  system,  the  Board  in  first  connecting  itself  with  a  school,  grants 
to  it  a  partial  stock  of  requisites,  but  on  all  subsequent  occasions  endeavours  to  keep  up  the 
stock  through  the  teachers,  who  are  encouraged  by  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  to  buy 
and  pay  in  advance  for  the  Board's  books,  and  are  punished  by  fine  for  any  reported 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  th^m.     Mr.  Macdonnell  describes  the  plan  (142): — 

"  The  teacher  of  the  school  generally  purchases  the  quantity  of  stock  required  for  the  school ;  we  give  him  « 
per-centage  for  his  own  advantage — a  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  it  ia 
working  very  slowly.  The  teacher  has  a  direct  interest  in  supplying  the  schools  with  a  stock  of  books ;  he  gets 
twenty  per  cent,  te  himself.  That  has  furnished  a  useful  stimulus  for  the  supplying  to  EichooLa  a  sufficient 
stock  over  and  above  the  free  stock  given  by  the  Board  at  the  first  starting  of  the  schooL" 
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The  profit  obtained  in  this  way  by  teachers  is  neither  large  nor  free  from  lisk.     Mr.  SchoolBoom.  ' 

Keenan  says :—  Meth^ 

"  1866.  Chairman, — Does  the  discount  each  teacher  receives  on  the  sale  of  books  amount  to  much  ?--'-Mr.   ^^RP'y- 
Keenan, — In  large  convent  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  large  schools  in  Belfast,  the  20  per  cent,  discount  1 

amounts  in  the  year  to  sums  varying  from  £\  toX5  or  £6,  or  in  some  cases  £8.  I 

"  1867.  What  should  you  imagine  it  to  amoimt  to  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  fifty  children  ? — ^I  should  say  to  j| 

no  more  than  8^.  a  year,  or  10«.  at  the  most. 

"  1486.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  not  knowing  how  often  there  may 
be  a  change,  the  children  refuse  to  buy  the  new  books  1 — I  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

"  1 487.  Have  not  the  teachers  who  had  laid  in  a  stock  under  the  arrangement  to  which  reference  was  made 
— ^for  getting  20  per  cent,  discount — good  cause  for  complaint  1 — If  they  had  large  stocks  of  the  old  books,  and 
their  managers  made  representations  to  the  Board  that  loss  might  occur  to  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  would  in  every  case  take  back  the  old  books  and  furnish  new  ones  to  them." 

The  economical  advantage  of  issuing  books  through  teachers  who  pay  for  them  when 
giving  the  order  is  evident,  and  the  officera  of  the  Board  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  though  Mr.  Keenan  doubts  its  policy.     He  says : — 

"1199.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie, — Do  you  consider  the  plan  now  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  sell  books  to  the 
children  and  make  a  profit  thereon,  is  advisable  ? — Mr.  Keenan, — I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  about  the 
propriety  of  that  aiTangement  I  am.  bound  to  say  that,  though  there  is  on  the  whole,  general  satisfaction 
expressed  with  reference  to  it,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Inspectors  and  nearly  all  the  authorities  of 
the  office  are  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  not  myself  perfectly  sensible  of  its  advantages.'' 

And  he  further  explains  the  reason  of  his  doubt  thus  (1555) : — 

''  Allowing  the  per-centage  to  some  extent  gives  the  teacher  the  position  of  a  bookseller,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  considers  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  liookseller  that  he  can  think  he  has  a  right  to  look  for 
profit.  By  giving  him  the  20  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance,  he  gets  the  hahii  of  making  a  profit — ^the  very 
habit  that  might  appear  to  justify  him  in  imposing  an  extra  charge.  The  per-centage  system  gives  an  in- 
terest to  the  teachers  to  sell — ^but  it  might  possibly  be  attended  with  consequences  which  would  indispose  the 
pupils  to  huy, 

"  1556.  Mr.  Lease. — I  infer  from  that  answer  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  take  away  the  right  of  selling 
books  altogether  from  the  teachers  ? — No ;  I  do  not  thiidf  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  take  away  the  right  from 
the  teachers  of  selling  books  to  the  pupils ;  but  I  would  have  them  sell  only  as  the  agents  of  the  BcMard,  as  a 
part  of  their  ordinary  duties,  and  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioners." 

While  recommending  that  the  Board  should  employ  the  teachers  as  agents  for  the 
sale  of  books,  Mr.  Keenan  is  aware  of  the  complaints  already  urged  on  the  ground  of 
interference  with  trade : — 

"  1708.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  its  books  has 
destroyed  altogether,  or  almost  altogether,  the  sale  of  books  throughout  the  country  % — Mr.  Keenan, — I  think 
it  has  destroyed  the  production  of  sc7u)ol^ooks  throughout  Ireland.  In  National  schools  we  have  practically  a 
monopoly  of  our  own  books,  and  so  far  therefore  as  your  question  relates  to  school-books,  it  has  destroyed  their 
sale. 

"  1709.  Was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  "William  Longman  that  the  book  trade  in  Ireland  was  ruined  by  the 
action  of  the  National  Board? — I  have  heard  that  he  stated  so." 

The  number  of  booksellers  in  Ireland  is  represented  to  be  small,  and  whole  districts  Reasons  for  the 
are  without  the  ordinary  facilities  for  procuring  books.     Hence  the  maintenance  by  the  p"^®*®"*  p'*** 
Boai'd  of  a  school-book  depot  known  of  necessity  to  every  National  teacher  in  the 
country,  and  their  willingness  to  issue  from  Dublin  parcels  of  school-books  and  other 
requisites  to  any  school  upon  the  teacher's  order,  were  convenient  aiTangements.      The 
Board  also  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  its  books  bears  a  loss  upon  every 
sale  of  them  {Keenan  1205),  which  of  course  no  private  publisher  would  undertake  to 
do.     It  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  not  condusiTe. 
the  island  are  much  readier  now  than  formerly,  that  every  village  obtains  its  package  of 
groceries,  and  by  the  same  means  may  obtain  a  parcel  of  books,  that  (if  the  Board  with- 
drew from  the  field)  private  enterprise  would  lead  to  the  opening  of  school-book-  depots 
in  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland,  and  that  publishers  would  take  care  to  communicate  to 
managers  and  teachers  the  terms  on  which  school  requisites  might  be  procured  from  them. 

The  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  the  action  of  the  Board  has  its  disauvan- 
not  benefited  the  schoolmaster.  ***^ 

^  Mr.  Coward  (E.)  reports  of  the  Cork  district: — 

"  263.  The  sale  of  books  requires  a  notice  here.     The  present  regulation  which  makes  the  teachers  respon-  Aaaistant  Com- 
sible  for  a  full  supply  of  books,  acts  detrimentally  to  their  salary.     The  teacher  gets  a  supply  of  requisites  missionera' 
for  which  he   has  to  pay  ready  money,  though  at    the  large   discount  of  26  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  ^^*^**' 
unwillingness  of  the  children  to  buy  at  all,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  pay  when  they  do  buy,  he  remains 
out  of  his  money  while  the  books  remain   unsold,  as  they  do  frequently  for   months  together,  or  loses  it 
entirely  by  the  credit  system  to  which,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or  through  good  nature,  he  is  driven. 
And,  at  any  rate,  the  amounts  come  in  in  such  driblets  that  they  are  not  felt,  while  the  sum  which  had  to  be 
paid  in  cash  for  requisites  was  large  enough  to  be  felt  severely.      This  is  particularly   the  case  in  small 
schools,  where  the  books  are  more  frequently  given  than  sold.     Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  no 
more  than  £30  a  year,  and  who  is  discovered  by  the  Inspector   to  have  a    deficient  supply  of  requisites. 
According  to  the  Board's  regulations,  its  officer  is  obliged  then  and  there  to  write  an  order  for  whatever 
amount  of  books  he  may  deem  necessary,  which  are  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  the  nearest  Model  School^ 
the  amount  being  deducted  from  the  man's  salary,  who  is  thus  not  only  obliged  to  submit  to  the  deduction 
from  his  salary,  but  haa  to  wait^  as  I  have  said,  for  months  before  he  gets  back  his  money  at  all,  the  ^'^^\^r^r\\o 
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SchoolBooks.  of  time  lie  has  to  wait  not  being  oompenBafced  by  the  25  per  cent,  discount  which  ifl  regarded  afl  his  profit. 

An  Inspector  told  me,  as  we  discussed  this  matter,  that  he  would  very  much  rather  give  a  man  the  necessary 

Method  of         money  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  put  the  regulation  in  force  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  severely  would  it 
be  felt." 

In  West  Connaught  Mr.  Jack  (L.  182)  finds  the  plan  of  the  Board  unsuccessfiil: — 

"  In  maps,  tablet  rails,  and  a  few  things  of  that  sort,  the  Board  used,  once  every  three  years,  to  supply 
obvious  deficiencies,  occasioned  by  natural  tear  and, wear.  This  grant  was  called  free  stock,  and  ceased  a  Utile 
ago.  They  still  give  a  grant  of  the  kind  to  a  school  which  is  just  starting  on  its  career  under  their  auspices. 
The  teacher  now  buys  the  maps,  <fec.,  required  for  renewals  (fewer  of  them  of  course),  at  about  a  third  of 
the  shop  price,  and  they  immediately  become  the  property  of  the  patron,  an  arrangement,  the  propriety  of 
which  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  explain  to  him,  but  which  is  intimately  connected  with  lus 
whole  relations  to  his  patron  and  to  the  Board.  He  buys  the  books,  slates,  and  copies,  at  the  same  reduced 
rate,  paying  the  money  beforehand.  He  is  permitted,  however,  to  re-sell  them  to  the  children  at  the 
price  which  they  cost  him.  It  was  found  that  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  money  he  had  advanced  in 
this  way,  in  bad  debts  or  in  unbought  books.  A  child  who  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,  often  appealed  too 
strongly,  to  the  master's  feelings,  to  be  left  alone  in  his  class  without  it.  A  book,  once  given,  and  not 
paid  for,  was  as  good  as  lost.  The  Board  accordingly  now  allows  the  master  258.  worth  of  books  for  20*., 
if  his  prepaid  order  amounts  to  as  much.  This  commission  api)ear8  to  have  been  calculated  fidrly,  and 
where  it  is  obtained,  the  teacher  is  generally  satisfied  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  a  gross  income  of  £6  a 
quarter  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  XI  in  a  lump  sum,  and  not  comfortable  to  have  to  wait  its  slow  return  in 
halfpennies,  as  the  stock  gets  used  up.  Many  of  the  teachera  say  that  they  coimt  the  money  as  good  as 
lost  once  it  has  gone  away ;  and  where  the  order  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  commission,  as  is  the 
case  most  frequently,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  which  is  inevitable.  The  results,  as  is  natural^  are 
gi*eat  discontent  and  a  gi*ievous  deartJi  of  books  besides.  How  often  have  I  had  it  explained  to  me  that  the 
master  was  waiting  for  next  quarter's  salary  to  enable  him  to  send  off"  his  order.  The  Inspector  would,  no 
doubt,  hear  the  same  true  story  repeated  next  quarter  when  he  came.  The  teacher  coaxes  the  childrrai  to 
contribute  the  price  of  the  books  which  are  immediately  wanted  before  he  sends  off  to  Dublin,  but  it  is  six 
weeks  till  they  return ;  the  date  of  their  arrival  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  as  a  rule  the  parents  prefer  to 
see  their  book  before  they  part  with  the  money  for  it.  His  next  shift  is  to  wait  as  long  as  his  school 
necessities,  his  conscience  and  his  Inspector  will  allow  him,  till  there  is  a  whole  crowd  of  children  urgently 
requiring  books,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  he  has  laid  out  may  be  recoui>ed  to  him  at  once, 
when  the  parcel  arrives.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  difficult  to  issue  a  great  number  of  small  orders,  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  perfect  regularity,  and  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  they  are  the  greater  is 
the  per-centage  in  office  time  and  tro^Jble  which  the  Board  pays  on  them.  No  doubt  the  restriction  of  ^ae 
commission  to  orders  above  £1  is  meant  to  diminish  this  considerable  tax.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  at  present  excessive  delay  in  the  issue  of  these  orders ;  and,  in  many  cases,  I  have  been  told  that 
schools  have  had  to  wait  for  three  or  four  months  after  their  money  had  been  duly  forwarded  Of  course, 
such  a  result  is  the  more  damaging  where  the  master  has  kept  back  his  remittance  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  in  the  hope  that  the  books  may  be  bought  up  at  once.  A  school,  kept  in  the  lowest  permissible 
state  of  efficiency  for  a  quarter  before  the  money  goes  away,  and  held  there  for  another  quarter  before  its 
equivalent  in  books  comes  back,  has  wasted  more  of  the  public  money  contributed  to  its  support  than  the 
entire  amount  of  the  order  for  *  sale  stock.'  The  system  of  cheap  books  is  probably,  now  at  least,  a  necessity. 
Like  many  other  things  in  Ireland,  if  it  was  not  to  be  continued,  it  should  neV-er  have  been  begun. 
The  people,  who  get  books  for  nothing,  freely,  from  denominational  schools,  who  never  have  muck  spare 
money  at  the  best  of  times,  and  who  are  not  particularly  inclined  to  spend  what  they  have  on  such 
luxuries,  are  pi'ctty  sure  to  be  unwilling  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  they  are  now  induced  with 
great  difficulty  to  give.  A  bookless  school  rapidly  sinks,  of  necessity,  to  the  level  of  a  hedge  schooL  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  agent  for  the  distribution  of  dieap  books  than  the  schoolmaster. 
Surely  it  is  not  impossible  to  discover  some  way  in  which  these  necessities  of  the  situation  may  be 
met,  without  fining  him  for  the  trouble  he  must  be  compelled  to  take,  or  asking  him  to  elect  between 
starving  his  school,  and  starving  his  family.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limitation  of  the 
commission  to  orders  above  £1  is  indefensible,  as  an  arrangement  for  schools  where  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  have  a  total  income  of  £5  a  quarter ;  and  if  the  limitation  be  necessary  to  the  proper  issue  of 
the  sale  stock  from  the  Dublin  office,  as  it  may  be,  the  necessity  points  to  some  quite  different  system." 

Mr.  Balmer  reports  (M.  52) : — 

'*  The  supply  of  '  sale  stock '  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher.  An  indifferent 
master  too  often  neglects  the  necessary  outlay  to  obtain  a  supply  of  books.  The  expense  of  carriage  from  the 
nearest  depot  or  railway  station — and  railway  stations  are  very  few  in  Kerry — which  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
teachers;  causes  them  to  limit  the  number  of  their  orders  for  books  and  apparatus  as  far  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  each  order  is  also  limited  by  their  fear  lest  another  of  the  too  many  and  embarrassing  dianges  which 
have  of  late  been  made  in  the  National  Boai-d's  school-books  should  throw  a  large  quantity  g£  old  and  useless 
stock  on  their  hands.  The  teachers  can  ill  afford  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  piles  of  old  and  useless  sale  stock 
in  their  store  cupboards  frequently  indicate." 

From  these  reports  it  would  appear  that  the  plan  of  the  Board  for  distributing  its 
books  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  recommending  tKe 
change  which  n^ust  follow  upon  a  surrender  of  the  monopoly  in  supplying  National  schools. 

The  supply  of  school  requisites  stands  on  somewhat  different  ffrounds.  It  may  fairly 
be  a  matter  of  inquiry  by  the  National  Board  whether  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  continue  for  a  time  to  maintain  its  central  depot  for  the  supply  of  apparatus, 
stationery,  &c.  which  come  under  the  term  of  school  requisites. 

In  reference  to  the  due  supply  of  books  in  a  National  school,  we  do  not  think  that 
any  pecuniary  obUgation  fairly  rests  with  the  teacher.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  machinery  for  enforcing  its  regulations  which  the  Board  at  present  com- 
mands is  the  power  to  reduce  or  withhold  grants;  and  since  the  whole  grant  to  a  school 
in  operation  now  goes  to  the  teachers,  it  follows  that  where  voluntary  co-operation  &tils, 
the  teacl^^s  are  &e  only  persons  upon  whom  the  Board  can  ex^cise  compulsion.     If 
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deficiency  of  books  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  and  the  entire  grant  (if  paid)  would  go  SchoolBooiw. 
to  the  teacher,  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  under  obligation  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  books. 

"We  propose  a  different  system  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  interest  of  school  Conclusion. 
managers  to  take  care  that  the  pupils  are  adequately  furnished  with  school-books,  slates, 
&c.  With  this  object  we  reconmiend  that  a  small  annual  grant  calculated  upon  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  preceding  year  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  every 
school,  subject  to  the  inspector's  report  that  the  school  has  been  properly  supplied  with 
books  and  other  requisites  during  the  year.  The  managers  will  be  required  to  carry 
tlie  amount  of  this  grant  to  the  credit  of  the  school  in  their  account  books,  and 
to  show  how  it  has  been  expended.  We  propose  to  leave  some  latitude  to  the 
managei^s,  so  long  as  the  errant  is  laid  out  upon  the  educational  appliances.  Thus 
where  parents  purchase  all  the  school-books  required  for  their  children's  use,  the 
managers  will  be  free  to  spend  the  grant  upon  any  other  part  of  the  school  equipment, 
and  bv  this  means  to  effect  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all 
material  aids  to  education  within  their  school.  But  the  book-grant  payable  to  a  school 
ia  any  year,  should  be  forfeited  when  the  Inspector  is  unable  to  report  to  the  Board 
that  the  supply  of  school-books  and  requisites  has  been  maintained  in  sufficient  quantity 
throughout  the  year. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  course  recommend  \- 
of  it.     We  recommend —  ''^^^^ 

1.  That  in  all  Schools  the  use  of  any  suitable  School  Books  should  be  allowed  without 

any  privilege  or  preference  for  the  Books  of  the  Conunissioners  of  National 
Education. 

2.  That  l^e  Examination  of  Schools  and  School  Teachers  should  be  so  conducted  as 

to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  Books  to  Managers  or  Teachers. 
3«  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Officers,  should  refrain  from  preparing  or  publish- 
ing any  School  Books  in  future. 

4.  That  the  Books  proposed  to  be  used  by  Managers  of  Schools  be  notified  to  the 

Board  previously  to  their  use  in  Schools,  and  that  none  be  used  to  which  the 
Board  objects. 

5.  That  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per  annum  on  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  be 

made  to  the  Managers,  when  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  School  has  been 
properly  supplied  with  school-books  and  requisites  during  the  year« 


CHAPTER  X.— RELIGIOUS  TEACHING.  r.i.ioioub 

The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  taken  before  us  has  had  reference  to  this  subject:         — 
the  chief  discussion  of  the  day  among  those  who  are  interested  in  National  education 
is  whether  or  not  the  National  system  as  at  present  administered  should  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity.     It  is  also  referred  to  specially  in  Your  Majesty's  Commission,  that  we  Question 
should  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  with  regard  to  ^^*®^  = 
religious  teaching  may  with  safety  be  modified. 

Ihe  question  narrows  itself  to  this  point — whether  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
time  and  place  of  religious  instruction,  upon  rehgious  observances  and  emblems  and 
designations  in  or  upon  the  National  -schools,  need  be  retained,  when  the  children  are 
all  of  one  religious  denomination.  It  should  be  observed  that  since  the  revision  of  the  Reasons  for 
rules  in  1855  the  Board  has  been  stricter  than  before,  and  even  than  the  Kildare-place  J^^tl^^g^ 
Society,  in  objecting  to  religious  emblems  and  names.  Mr.  O'Hara  gives  an  instance 
in  Cahir  where  an  old  school  with  a  cross  upon  the  gable,  originally  built  with  a 
grant  from  the  Kildare-place  Society,  was  for  years  accepted  and  is  still  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  a  National  school,  while  a  new  school  closely  adjoining  was  rejected  by 
the  Board  on  account  of  a  less  conspicuous  cross  built  into  the  wall.  This  inconsistency 
springs  from  the  change  of  rule  in  1855. 

"  26726.  Sir  B.  Kane, — Are  you  aware  whether  he  (the  parish  priest  of  Cahir)  was  anxious  the  children  Evidence, 
should  go  into  the  convent  school  in  preference  to  attending  the  school  under  lay  teachers  1 — Mr.  O'Ha/ra, — I  am 
aware  he  made  two  applications — his  first  application  to  place  it  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  was  refused 
on  a  groimd  he  was  not  satisfied  regarding,  and  he  renewed  the  application.  In  fact,  when  he  made  the  first 
application  there  was  a  stone  cross  built  into  the  wall  in  front  of  the  convent  school ;  and,  this  being  regarded 
by  the  National  Board  as  a  denominational  emblem,  they  refused  grants  to  the  school.  He  being  anxious  to 
put  his  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  he  compromised  the  matter  with  the  Board.  He  got  a  large 
wooden  board,  on  which  he  painted  *  National  School,'  and  he  let  this  down  over  the  cross  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  in  this  way  the  cross  was  not  to  be  seen — the  cross  in  this  way  was  dimmed. 

"  26727.  Mr.  Gibson. — "Was  the  cross  upon  the  school-house? — The  cross  was  a  stone  cross  in  front  of  the 
school-house  on  the  wall,  built  in  the  wall,  projecting  about  an  inch  from  the  surfiEU^e  of  it.  The  Board 
refused  a  grant  to  the  school  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  denominational  emblem  in  front  of  the  school. 
The  manager  being  anxious  to  put  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  adopted  the  only  expedient  pos- 
sible, unless  he  pulled  down  the  house — he  had  a  board  painted  with  National  school  on  it,  and  let  it  over 
•the  cross.     I  should  also  mention  that  the  old  school — ^the  National  school,  within  twenty  yards  of  this  school 
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— has  a  cross  upon  it — not  built  into  the  wall,  but  standing  over  the  house,  on  the  top  of  the  gable.  There 
were  crosses  in  both  instances.  The  cross  of  the  convent  school  was  built  into  the  front  of  the  wall,  and 
barely  visible  to  a  person  who  would  look  out  for  it.  The  cross  in  the  other  case  was  built  on  the  gable  of 
the  school,  which  had  been  originally  a  school  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

"  26728.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  Board  objected  to  the  cross  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  % — ^The  Board 
permitted  it  in  one  case,  where  it  was  very  conspicuous,  and  objected  to  it  in  the  other,  where  it  was  not. 
There  was  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people,  who  objected  to  placing  the -school  in  connexion  witli  the 
Board  on  such  principles.  The  people  of  Cahir  were  dissatisfied  with  this.  They  thought  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  in  the  case  was  meant  as  an  insult  or  an  indignity  to  the  convent  school. 

"  26730.  Is  the  school  a  male  or  a  female  school  1— There  were  two  schools,  a  male  and  a  female.  The 
cross  surmounting  the  gable  stands  there.  The  schools  were  originally  built  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  who  gave  a  grant.  Then  the  Kildare-place  Society  ceasing  operations,  they  put  those  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  and  the  cross  remained  on  the  school.  The  male  school  was  in  the  under  story, 
and  the  female  school  on  the  upper  story. 

"  26732.  Mr.  Gibson. — ^Was  the  fact  of  the  cross  being  on  the  front  of  the  new  school  mentioned  in  the 
Inspector's  report  when  the  school  was  taken  into  connexion  1 — I  am  not  aware,  but  I  presume  it  waa  not, 
for  so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  Board's  rules  did  not  prohibit  it  at  that  time. 

"  26733.  Lord  CUmbrock. — Can  you  say  whether  the  cross  was  on  the  school  when  it  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society  1 — So  I  am  infonned. 

**  26734.  Therefore  it  was  no  ofience  to  the  Kildare-place  Society  1 — No  offence,  for  it  appears  to  be  fixed 
into  the  building. 

"26735,  But  it  was  an  offence  to  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  the  school  was  neglected? — ^That 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  neglect.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  found  the  cross  there,  and  did 
not  mind  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the  new  school  having  a  cross  not  so  conspicuous  the  Board  objected. 

"26736.  It^vasan  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  but  it  had  not  been  an 
offence  to  the  Kildare-place  Society — is  that  so  1 — ^That  is  the  obvious  inference. 

"26737.  Mr.  Gibson, — You  are  aware  that  the  National  Board,  as  a  rule,  object  to  all  denominational  em- 
blems on  the  exterior  or  interior  of  schools  1 — Yes  ;  I  am  aware  of  that  rule.  When  the  Kildare-place  Society 
placed  the  cross  on  their  school  I  presume  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  denominational  emblem.  It  was  not  f 
reported  on  the  case,  but  I  presume  there  was  no  necessity  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  inas- 
much as,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  there  was  then  no  rule  of  the  Board  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  a  denomi- 
national emblem  on  the  school 

"  26738.  At  what  time  1 — When  the  Board's  operations  commenced  at  first. 

"26739.  It  was  sometime  after  their  operations  commenced  the  Board  made  the  rule  in  question  1 — So  I  am 
informed. 

"26741.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — ^Do  you  not  consider  the  cross  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  common  to  every 
form  of  Christianity,  and  above  the  mass  of  denominational  emblems,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  feirly  ex- 
empted from  the  rule  of  the  Board  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion.  I  presume  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Pix)testants— at  least  the  administrative  part  of  it — ^when  they  allowed 
a  cross  over  the  Cahir  schools. 

"  26742.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  it  allowed  because  the  schools  would  be  more  likely  to  be  frequented  by  Catho- 
lics from  their  having  a  cross  upon  them  than  if  there  were  no  cross  % — If  that  was  the  reason  on  wldch  the 
Kildare-place  Society  acted  they  were  more  tolerant  than  the  National  Board  are,  A  fortiori  the  National 
Board  should  act  upon  that  principle  as  there  was  more*  likelihood  of  Catholics  attending  the  National  school 
than  a  Kildare-place  Society  school. 

"  26743.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

"  26744.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Those  children  were  induced  to  enter  the  school  by  the  exhibition  of  that  em- 
blem, but  their  treatment  in  school  might  be  different  under  the  Kildare-place  Society  from  what  it  would  be 
under  the  National  Board  1 — Yes ;  in  the  treatment  of  children  the  National  Board  respects  conscience,  the 
Kildare-place  Society  did  not. 

"  26745.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  the  cross  is  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  Catho- 
lics 1 — I  am  not  aware  it  is  almost  exclusively. 

"  26746.  Not  so  much  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  National  Board  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1832  was  it  not  considered  almost  exclusively  Catholic? — I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  considered  an 
exclusively  Koman  Catholic  emblem  in  Ireland ;  so  far  as  I.  can  form  an  opinion  it  never  was  in  Ireland, 
nor  in  any  other  country.  In  going  through  England  I  have  fi:^uently  seen  the  cross  in  Protestant  churches ; 
I  have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant  churches  in  Ireland  also. 

"  26747.  You  will  see  it  in  Scotland  on  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  — I  have  not  been  in  Scotland.  In 
England  and  Ireland  1  have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant  churches,  therefore  I  presume  that  in  England  and  lie- 
land  the  cross  is  not  considered  a  denominational  emblem." 

Similarly  until  1855  a  National  school  might  be  designated  as  "St.  Peters"  or  "St. 
Francis  Xavier's"  National  school,  and  some  of  the  older  schools  are  still  so  named,  but 
the  same  freedom  is  not  allowed  to  a  school  newly  taken  into  connexion. 

The  advocates  of  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  rule  in  all  cases,  rest  their  argument 
chiefly  on  this  consideration,  that  every  school  supported  at  the  public  expense  should  be  so 
conducted  that  a  child  of  any  denomination  may  attend  it  for  secular  instruction,  without 
any  risk  of  receiving  religious  impressions  different  from  those  which  are  approved  by  the 
child's  parents.  That  even  where  no  mixed  attendance  now  exists,  it  is  yet  expedient  to 
maintain  the  rule,  in  order  permanently  to  secure  this  liberty. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  their  Report  for  1867,  have  set  forth 
their  views  on  this  much  disputed  question. 

Having  explained  their  method  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  united  education 
prevails  they  proceed  : — * 

"  27.  Few  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  our  leading  role,  which  entirely  protects  the  pupils  of  National 
schools  from  the  possibility  of  proeelytism  in  the  3,821  mixed  schools  to  which  we  have  been  adverting;  but 

»  Report  of  National  Board  for  1867,  p.  18. 
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the  importance  of  the  same  rule  in  the  operation  of  the  2,665  unmixed  schools,  may  not,  to  some  persons,  be      Religious 
quite  so  apparent ;  and  we  shall  therefore  very  briefly  proceed  to  illustrate  it.  Tkachino. 

"28.  In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  927  unmixed  schools,  of  which  13  only  are  under  Protestant 
teachers ;  and  in  the  same  province  there  are  only  37  other  schools  in  which  a  Protestant  teacher,  principal  or 
assistant,  is  to  be  met  with.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  the  Protestcmts,  scattered  as  they  are  in  small  numbers 
tJiroughout  the  province,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  attending  with  a  safe 
-conscience  and  an  equal  right,  the  914  unmixed  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  because  it  meets  the 
31  lews  of  some  people  to  ignore  the  rule  which  renders  it  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  a  child  1 

"  Then,  if  the  rule  were  so  framed  ss  to  meet  the  case  of  mixed  schools  only,  a  temptation  would  be  presented 
to  persons  in  favour  of  unmixed  schools,  to  deter  or  disgust  the  minority  from  continuing  to  attend  their  schools. 
In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  595  schools  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  2,242 
Protestants,  or  an  average  of  only  3  7  to  each  school  are  in  attendance ;  just  as  in  Ulster  there  are  24,901 
Roman  Caiiiolics  attending  953  schools,  or  an  average  of  26-1  to  each  school,  which  are  exclusively  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers.  And  the  conductors  of  these  schools,  in  Munster  and  Ulster  alike,  are  at  present  bound 
to  receive,  to  nurture,  and  to  protect  these  small  minorities  that  resort  to  them. 

"  Finally,  the  existence  of  the  protective  rule  in  all  schools,  mixed  or  unmixed,  establishes  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  select  for  the  place  of  education  of  his  child  the  school  which  is  most  convenient,  or  the  school  which 
has  the  best  master  in  it,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  to  whatever  school  he  sends  him  he  is  secure  from  all 
.assault  upon  his  conscience. 

"  Those  who  wish  that  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  giving  religious  instruction,  or  that  no  protective  rule 
.should  exist  in  immixed  schools,  must  admit  that  imder  such  a  system,  a  school,  which  at  any  time  became  an 
immixed  school,  could  never  afterwards  receive  any  pupils  of  a  different  religious  persuasion.  It  would  be 
•considered  an  unreasonable  thing  to  require  the  habits  and  the  organization  of  a  school  to  be  altered  to  accommo- 
-date  two  or  three  pupils,  who  after  deranging  the  entire  school  by  a  few  days  attendance,  may  shortly 
afterwards  leave  it  to  attend  some  other  school.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  such  unwelcome  pupils  would 
be  treated  as  intruders,  and  strong  measures  adopted  to  force  them  to  stay  away. 

''  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  protective  rules  cannot  be  enforced  at  all  unless  they  are 
enforced  in  every  case.  It  would  generally  be  more  convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  the  patron  to  be  exempt 
from  these  rules ;  and  that  toleration  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  minority  who  attend  the  National  schools 
would  cease  to  exist,  if  the  attendance  of  the  minority  compelled  the  patron  to  observe  rules  from  which  he 
vrould  otherwise  have  been  free. 

<<  This  large  amount  of  mixed  attendance  has  not  been  caused  by  any  pressure  put  upon  the  minority  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  have  always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in  favour  of  any  small 
minority  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  for  themselves. 

"To  understand  the  probable  eflect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  rules  on  the  education  of  the 
<x>untry,  it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  which  are  attended  by 
fiome  Protestant  pupils.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  2,649 ;  the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  instructed  in 
them  is  24,750,  being  an  average  of  9*3  such  pupils  for  each  such  school.  But  as  a  separate  school  cannot  be 
kept  up  for  so  small  a  number  as  nine  children,  this  nimiber  of  24,750  Protestant  children  (not  a  trifling 
number  if  compared  with  the  total  number  of  Protestant  children  in  Ireland)  would  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  education  if  the  rules  of  the  National  system  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  without  danger  of  interference  with  their  own  religious  faith.  It  may  be  urged  in 
reply  that  although  the  average  may  be  only  nine,  yet  the  attendance  on  a  few  of  the  schools  may  be  much 
more.  This  may  be  true,  and  would  prove  that  the  average  attendance  on  the  remaining  schools  was  much 
less,  and  that  in  those  schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  larger,  and  sufficient  to  support  a  school  for  the 
minority,  the  mixed  school  gave  an  education  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  minority  that  they  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  set  up  a  separate  schooL" 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Board  is  objected  to  both  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Estab-  objections  by 
lished  Church  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Scriptural 

The  Established  Oiurch  opponents  never  accepted  the  National  system,  and  some  of  ^^]  '*^^' 
the  most  strenuous  upholders  of  the  opposition  would  not  consent  to  any  modification 
whatever  of  the  principle  which  they  think,  should  be  universal — ^that  all  children  who 
are  able  to  read,  should  read  the  Bible  daily  in  the  schools,  and  that  at  all  times  when 
necessary  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  reproof  or  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  (9742-5,  et  passim);  Mr.  J.  S.  Blacker  (16407-12).       Evidence. 

Some  Established  Church  prelates  and  clergy  did  accept  the  National  system,  and 
maintain  now  their  predilection  for  it.  But  the  Church  Education  Society  with  its  1423 
schools,  and  the  annual  expenditure  necessary  to  keep  them  up  of  about  £48,500,  is  a 
standing  protest  against  the  fundamental  principle,  considered  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  united  education,  that  religious  instruction  must  be  separated  from  secular 
instruction,  and  relegated  to  particular  houra  of  the  day.* 

We  are  of  opinion  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  hold  these  views, 
may  be  aided  by  the  State  in  giving  to  then*  poor  children  a  sound  and  useful  education, 
on  principles  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance.  They  have 
never  accepted  the  conditions  that  religious  instruction  should  be  confined  to  certain 
hours,  and  that  at  other  times  children  of  all  religious  denominations  should  be  entitled 
to  the  secular  benefits  of  the  school  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  teach  them 
the  highest  truths,  and  consequently  they  are  still  outside  the  National  system.  It  may 
be  weU  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  recent  legislation  they  will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  much 
greater  diflBculty  than  formerly  in  carrying  on  their  schools  by  purely  voluntary  effort. 

The  more  formidable  opposition  to  the  restrictions  is,  however,  that  which  originates  Roman 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  spiritual  authoritiea     Their  plea  is  summed  up  thus :  Education  ^^.^^^J^^^^ 
refers  to  man's  whole  life,  here  and  hereafter,  it  must  therefore  be  religious  as  well  as  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
^  Ketums  of  Church  Education  Society  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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secular;  all  secular  duties  Should  lmba^ed*oir  higirefr-inotives  7  itis  impossible  to  ^separate 
one  from  the  other ;  to  relegate  religious  instruction  to  one  period  of '  th^  day,  and  to 
forbid  it  during  the  greater/ portion  of  the  schoothours  is  to  assign  to  it  an  inferior 
position,  it  produces  mdiflferentism.  Right  Revv  Dr.^^  Dorpimi  (9100) j  and  is  therefore 
injurious.  A  great  number  of  the  sdiools  are  ^frequented  only  by  Roman  Catholic 
children^  and  the  restrictions  in  those  cases  are  needless. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  as  far  as  they  adopt  these  views,  are  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  in  their  attitude  towards  the  National  Board.  They  accepted  the 
National  system,  and,  December  3Ist,  1867,  there  were  4487  isehools,  under  1S53 
Roman  Catholic  lay  and  clerical  patrons;  the  whole  number  of  operation  schools  being 
6520,  or  omitting  the  model  and  official  schools,  6240 ;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,, 
two-thirds  of  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  are  under  exclusive  Roman  Catholic 
management.^  The  convent  schools  which  have  so  much  of  denominational  character, 
have  yet  found  it  convenient  to  submit  to  the  same  rules  of  restriction,  and  have  been 
admitted  into  the  system  :  the  views  entertained  by  some  supporters  of  tlie  National 
system,  being  that  this  was  a  departure  from  its  principles,  Berkeley  (11588).  The 
Roxnan  Catholic  prelates  now  ask  to  be  set  free  from  certain  conditions  under  which 
they  accepted  the  aid  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  their  poor  children. 

•  Their  reply  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency  is — that  before  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board,  in  1824,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  stated  in  petition  to  Parliament, 
and  1826,  confirmed  by  resolution,  their  conviction  that  "literary  and  religious  educa- 
tion are  inseparably  connected,"  and  that  "no  system  which  separates  them  can  be 
acceptable"  Cardinal  Cullen  (26598);  {Macdonnell  24058),  that  they  accepted  the 
National  system  on  trial  ^(Cacdinal  GuUen  27105),  that  the  changes  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  brought  about  a  change  of  feeling,  as  it  was  perceived 
that  the  original  system  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  was  being  modified.  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Keune  (15538),  (15767-76)  ;MacdonneU  (24055-61,  62)  ;  Cardinal  Cullen  (27044-27599), 
ajid  that  they  now  find  its  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9108) ;  that 
the  •  schools  are  practically  denominational.  Canon  Forde,  (23051,  ^  2321 2),  without 
the"  advantages  of  the  denominational  system  (see  otn*  Assistant  Commissioners' 
Reports,  i/j/ra,  pp.  87,  88) ;  that  if  there  are  two  schools  accessible  to  children  in  places 
where,  there  is  a  mixture  of  religious  denomination  there  is  no  disadvantage,  l>ut  a 
pesitive^gain  in  allowing  one  to  be  a  Rompan  Catholic^  and  the  otiier-  a  Protestant 
school,  where  the  children  of  each  persuasion  can  be  fully  and  completely  educated 
in  the  principles  of  their  faith ;  that  the  concession  as  to  religious  teaching  made  to 
non-vested  schools  in  1840  was  a  surrender  of  the  original  principle  (Sheridan,  5309— 
5316),  for  in  a  non- vested  school  the  patron  can  now  forbid  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school-house  of  children  who  do  not  belong  to  his  p^miasion ;  that  the  very 
general  preference  shown,  by.  all  patrons  for  the  non*vasted  system  is  a  proof  that  the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  towards  denominational  schools ;  that  practically  no  religious 
instruction  is  given  to  the  minority  when  the  majority  is  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
manager  (Keenan,  995) ;  that  even  in  vested  schools,  where  the  clergy  of  all  denominsr 
tions  have  a  right  to  attend  to  instruct  the  children  of  their  flock,  the  right  is  seldom  if 
ever  claimed, .and  is,ia fact,  dormant  (Cardinal  CuUen^  27062-66),  (Macdo)ineU,  11169) ; 
that  the  original  idea  of  schools  open  to  all  religious  teachers  at  fixed  hours,  or  ^au 
days  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  only  maintained  on  paper ;  that  the  National  system 
a«  it  is  described  is  more  theoretical  than  actual;  that  practically  the  great  majority 
of  schoola  is  denominational  already  (iS^ight  Rev.  .Dr.  i5orna/^,  9057,  9062),  (C^on 
Forde,  22954^ ;  ^and  that..in  iihem  the  prohibitions  ofiths  Board  are  entirely  useless^  and 
merely  vexatious. 
'   The  extent  to  which  mixed  or  united  education  prevails  should  npw  be  considered. 

By  the  returns  furnished  to  us*  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1867  thqre  ;were  2^320 
*/  ordinary/*  National  schools  attended  hy  Roman- Catholic  pupils  only,  with  aa  av^rpge 
daily  att^adaiicet  of  124,438  out  of  35k5;6 17  children  t)n  the  ro^  .         .^ 

By  provinces^  they  are  thus  distributed : — 


Vo,  of  Sebools. 

for  year  1867. 

No.  on- Reiki* 

Ulster, 

.         .     224 

'         11,086 

'     33,489^ 

Munster, 

.     887 

65,163 

138,086 

Leinster, 

.     728 

36,722 

112,048 

Oonmught, . 

.        .     481 

21,477 

71,994 

*  National  Boaixl  Returns,  sec/ Vin.,  par.  2,  p.*  234. 
,  «  National  B6ard  Returns,  6ec:  Xf,  pan  l,^p;^6.  ^  It  is  te^bfe  obseWed^at^  no ' two  Rcltt^pifi  fiittdA^^  by 
ih^  National  Board  on  thi^  iltAj^ct  gi«^  iti^saxne  residt. ji1]!kais;;1ili*ytBtal  nvtmbero^/UdTttdtcrftadiiook  of  sH- 
kinds  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in^  1867rwas  2,412,  ax)omrding^  tpr^i^Bpard'aRetluiiii'furmfibed  to  this 
(Jommission,  Sect  X.,  par.  1 ;  whereas  in  the  Report  for  1867  presented  to  Parliament,  the  number  for  the 
same  year  is  set  down  at  2,665.     The  number  ^veii  in  the  text  is  the  smallest  number  anywhere  returned. 
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There  were  in  the  same  year  thuiiy  National  schools  attended  by  Presbyterian  pupils 
only,  the  average  attendance  being  1,079  out  of  2,833  children  on  the  roUs ;  and  there 
were  thirteen  National  schools  attended  exclusively  by  Established  Church  children,  ike 
average  attendance  being  305  out  of  580  on  the  rolls. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  unmixed  attendance  at  school  there  should  be  added  the 
225  school-rooms  of  the  Christian  Brothers,*  with  their  26,871  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  all 
the  96  non-National eonvent  schools,  at  whidi  13052  children  were  counted  in  attendance 
on  June  25,  1868. 

In  the  schools  where  there  was  a  mixed  attendance  particulars  are  given  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mixture  in  subsequent  tables,*  from  which  it  appears  that — 


B.C. 

B.C. 

Fretb. 

DiM. 

383  schools,  there  were  on 

the  rolls,  19,101 

13,079 

34.486 

3,851 

,088 

20,573 

71,942 

42,841 

— 

31 

> 

979 

2,133 

— 

210 

67 

f 

1,992 

— 

4,821 

922 

10 

ry 

.— 

357 

621 

50 

1,910 

tf 

14,056 

249,223 

— 

— 

74 

r> 

1,362 

— 

6,494 

— 

9 

ty 

373 

— 



189 

187 

M 



19,394 

5,305 

— 

11 



1,460 

i— 

92 

12 

« 



— 

i;345 

116 

All  these  returns  are  exclusive  of  model  schools,  workhouse  schools,  gaol  schools,  and 
lunatic  asylum  schools. 

Again,  of  the  mixed  schools  there  are — ^^ 

460  where  the  Protestant  minority  consists  g(  .  1 
376  „  „  2 

280  „  „  3 

62  where  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  consists  of  1 

58  .  „  „  -^         2 

68  ,,  „  3 


or. 


1,284  schools  in  which  the  minority  is  not  more  than   3 

Now,  number  on  the  rolls' is  geneirally  thr^e  times  the  avei-age  attendance  in  National 
Schools,  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  of  the  3,821  mixed  schools  there  are  1,284 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  one  child  whose  religion  is  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  scholars. 

Yet,  again,  of  the  3,821  mixed  schools,  there  are 

1,912  where  the  Proi^psti^nt  minority  on  the  r9lls  \  ,  .  p,^r<^^  Q 

312  „         Roman  Catholic  „  ./  "^"^  "^""^  ^''''^  ^ 


or 


2,224  schools  where  the  average  attendance  of  minority  children  does  not  reach  3. 

An  analysis  of  the  numbers  in  a  different  form  is  given  by  Mr.  Kavanagh,*  and  by 


Bruoioo* 
TKACHora. 


'  Returns,  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii  '  National  Board  Returns,  sec.  X.,  par.  2,  p.  248. 

*  Ibid,,  par.  3,  p.  254.  But  see  also  ibid,  pp.  252-3,  for  a  Return  of  theachcal  attendances  in  June,  1867,  of 
such  minorities  in  the  Mixed  National  Schools.  See  also  above,  pp.  269-274,  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Mixed 
Schools,  compiled  from  Board's  Returns, 

^  ''  Mr.  Kavanagh, — I  have  a  table  before  me  of  mixed  and  immixed  schools  in  1867. 

"  23477.  Chairman, — Is  that  compiled  by  yourself] — Compiled  by  myself,  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Evidence 
Board,  for  the  year  1867.     This  is  an  fmalysis  of  6,382  schools,  grouped  in  five  categories  of  mixed  and 
unmixed  schools. 

Mixed  and  Unmixed  National  Schools,  1867. 


Sflboolf  in  op«nUoB. 

CrMdofTM^era. 

Creed  of  PapUi  on  Roll. 

CUm 
or 

Proteetaate. 

Total. 

Oroup. 

N«mb«r. 

ecnU 

Nombor. 

Per 
oenU 

ATermge 
per  Sehool 

Number. 

Per 
eeai. 

Arerace 
per  School. 

Namber. 

Per 
oent. 

Arcrase 
per  School. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

2,865 

2,649 

182 

197 

1,089 

871 

41-5 

2-0 

81 

16-8 

Catholic, 

It              • 
Mixed,. 

ProtosUnt,     . 

»i             • 

Totals  and  arerages, 

860,887 

838,666 

18,228 

^461 

49-0 

46-2 

1-8 

40 

162-6 
125-9 
100*2 

28*8 

24,814 

14,826 

19,867 

115,864 

14*2 

8*4 

11*8 

661 

9*4 
112*8 
100*8 
111*5 

860,887 

368,379 

28,058 

19,867 

145,845 

89*5 

39*3 

81 

21 

15*9 

152*6 
185*3 
212*5 
100*8 
140* 

6^882 

100- 

787,161 

100- 

118*9 

1.75,370 

100* 

27*4 

912,681 

100- 

148* 

"  In  the  first  group  there  are  2,365  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  being  only  37*1  per  cent,  of  all 
the  National  schools  in  Ireland     These  2|365  schools  are  attended  by  360,887  children,  all  of  whom  ax« 
I.  3  A  2 
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Reugious 
Teachino. 


the  National  Board.^     We  think  these  facts  of  importance,  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
mixed  education  really  prevails  in  Ireland  under  the  National  system. 


Schoola 
with  mixed 
religions 
attendance. 


Koman  Catholics.  That  number  forms  49  per  cent,  of  the  737,161  Catholics  attending  all  the  schools,  which 
on  an  average  is  152*6  Catholics  to  every  one  of  these  2,365  unmixed  schools,  these  forming  39*5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  on  the  rolls,  of  the  whole  of  the  6,382  National  schools.  In  2,649  other  schools,  under  Catholic 
teachers  only,  or  41  -5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  schools,  there  are  333,565  Catholic  children,  being  45*2  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  children,  and  an  average  of  125*9  Catholic  pupils  in  each  school,  mixed  with  24,814 
Protestants,  14 '2  of  all  the  Protestants  attending  the  schools,  or  9*4  Protestants  in  each  school,  making  a  total  of 
that  sort  of  mixture  of  358,379  Catholics  and  Pr(Jtestants,  or  39*3  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  National 
schools  in  Ireland.  The  next  group  of  schools  we  come  to  are  the  schools  under  mixed  teachers,  of  which  there 
are  only  132,  or  2*0  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  13,228  Koman  Catholic  children,  or  1-8  of  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  mixed  with  14,825  Protestants,  or  8*4  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestants,  making  a. 
total  of  28,053  Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  3*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance  in  National  schools.  Now, 
we  come  to  the  first  group  of  Protestant  schools,  those  under  an  exclusively  Protestant  staff,  197,  or  3*1  of  all 
the  schools,  attended  by  19,867  Pix)testants  only,  and  no  Roman  Catholic,  or  11*3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protes- 
tants in  attendance,  or  2-1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  all  the  schools.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fifth  cat^ory — 
schools  also  under  a  Protestant  staff  only,  1,039  schools,  or  16  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  29,481 
Roman  Catholics,  or  4  per  cent,  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  an  average  of  28*3  per  cent.  Roman  Catholica 
to  each  of  those  schools,  mixed  with  115,864  Protestants,  111*5  in  each  school,  or  66*1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  the  schools,  making  a  total  of  145,345  children,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  those  schools,  or  15*9 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  attending  the  schools,  being  a  grand  total  of  6,382  schools,  classed  into  these  ^ve 
categories,  attended  by  737,161  Roman  Catholics,  and^75,370  Protestants. 

"  23478.  Mr.  SuUivcm, — ^All  these  numbers  represent  roll  numbers  1 — ^Yes,  roll  numbers,  the  total  number  on. 
the  roll  for  1867. 

"  23479.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  wish  to  read  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  religious, 
rules  ? — No,  not  at  present.  No  defence,  whatever,  can  be  put  forward  by  statesmen,  or  by  educationists,  for 
applying  the  restrictions  of  a  mixed  system  of  education  to  the  first  and  fourth  categories,  namely,  2,365 
Catholic  schools,  attended  by  Catholics  exclusively,  and  197  Protestant  schools,  attended  by  Protestants  ex- 
duaively,  these  two  classes  of  schools  having  about  43  percent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  them.  It  can  hardly  be 
defended,  the  minority  being  so  small  in  the  2,649  other  Catholic  schools,  with  small  minorities  oinine  Protes- 
tants on  the  roll,  that  the  rule  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  restrict  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  other 
children — ^while  the  same  principle,  as  to  extrome  minorities,  is,  miUcUis  mtUandis,  applied  to  1,039  Protestant 
schools,  with  extrome  Catholic  minorities.  Omitting  all  these,  then,  the  only  schools  you  have  to  legislate  for 
aro  132  mixed  schools,  chiefly  model,  workhouse,  gaol,  and  lunatic  aaylum  schools." 

^  The  National  Board  calculates  the  amount  of  mixed  attendance  in  this  manner.  ( Report ^  1867,  pp.  11^ 
12,  13.) 

"V. — 18.  The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received^ 
exhibiting  a  mixed  attendance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  for  the  years  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,. 
and  1867  :— 

1868.  1664.  ]»6ff.  1866.  1867. 


Average 
number  of 
pupils  in 
mixed  schools. 


Ulster, 

.     81*6 

80  9 

81-6 

888 

83-9 

Muoster, 

.    82-8 

82-0 

83  1 

87-6 

40-6 

Leinster, 

.    40-8 

40-4 

41-6 

47-6 

48  0 

Connaught,     • 

.    451 

460 

44-6 

48-1 

60-6 

Total, 


64-6 


54-1 


64-7 


58*4 


59  8 


"19.  In  previous  years  this  information  referred  to  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  only.     We  are  now  able  to 
present  the  information  for  the  entire  of  the  years  1866  and  1867. 

**  20.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the  Religious  Denominations  of  912,745  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of 
National  Schools,  for  the  year  1867  : — 

[N.B. — ^The  returns  of  the  Managers  fail  to  state  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  case  of  453  Pupils.] 


Religious  Denominationf. 

Total  Number 

of  Pupils 
returned  for 
Year  ended 

Dec.  31,  1867. 

Protincks. 

Cburoh. 

Romui 
CathoUe. 

Presbyterian. 

Other 

PenuaaioDs. 

Ulster,         .... 
Munster,     .... 
Leinster^     .... 
Connaught, 

50,480 
4,888 
6,898 
4,485 

164,425 
284,n9 
194,507 
148,616 

100,862 
560 
881 
515 

5,549 
556 
808 
156 

1  1  1  1 

ToUl, 

66,146 

737,267 

102,768 

'     6,564 

912,746 

Per-centage,     . 

7-25 

80-77 

11-25 

0-73 

— 

"  21.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  Pupils  in  each  of 
the  mixed  schools : — 

A, — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


MiZKO  SCHOOIA 

Protestaat  Pupils. 

B.C.  Pupils 

Ulster, 

953 

117-6 

261 

Munster, 

18 

42-6 

46*8 

Leinster, 

88 

44-6 

42-9 

Connaught, 

85 

41-3 

65-7 

Total, 


1,089 


111-4 


28-8 
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The  subject  may  be  again  illustrated  in  another  way.  Reijoious 

In  the  6,386  schools  of  the  National  Board,  there  are  said  to  be  on  the  Rolls*  (for  yeAr  ^-^^^^^ 
1867)— 

737,267  ^Roman  Catholics. 

175,478  Protestants. 

912,745 

In  the  1,423  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  year  1867  there  are 
said  to  be  on  the  Rolls* 

44,378  Established  Church. 
12,300  Protestant  Dissenters. 
6,871  Roman  Catholics. 


63,549 


From  this  it  appears  that  under  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  where 
no  protection  is  given  to  the  minority,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  attendants  of  a 
religious  denomination  different  to  that  of  the  managers  than  in  the  National  schools  ; 
in  other  words,  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  Established  Church  contain  a  larger 
proportionate  mixture  of  children  than  the  undenominational  schools  of  the  Board.  See 
Bishop  of  Ossory  (20522).  In  the  same  way  at  Tralee,  the  Christian  Brothers' 
school,  avowedly  denominational,  contains  the  sons  of  some  Protestant  parents  who 
are  afraid  to  trust  their  daughters  to  the  National  convent  school.     Bahner,  M.  321. 

In  Great  Britain  the  large  amount  contributed  by  private  benevolence  towards  the  The  EngUsh 
support  of  primary  schools,  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  gives  a  prima  facie  ti^^^tem 
plea  for  conceding  a  denominational  system,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  wishes  of  managers  ^p^**^*  "* 
who  provide  so  important  a  part  of  the  expense.     That  it  is  impossible  to  exact  the 
same  condition  in  Ireland  is  affirmed  by  all  our  witnesses ;  we  therefore  cannot  report  in 
favour  of  the  demand  for  a  denominational  system  on  the  same  plan  as  it  now  exists  in 
England. 

Since,  however,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  are  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  and  since  the  spiritual  guides  of  that  portion  of  the  ipopulation 
are  unanimous.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15840),  Canon  Forde  (23035-23052),  Cardinal  Evidence, 
Cullen  (26598),  as  is  admitted  by  Mr.  JVhittle  (24116),  in  demanding  a  relaxation  of  the 
restrictive  rules ;  and  since  we  find  the  Church  Education  Society's  1,423  schools,  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools,  and  many  non-Naiional  convent  schools  are  all  doing  the  and  partial  but 
work  of  secular  instruction  which  the  State  requires,  without  aid  from  the  common  funds  J^il^So^if 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  we  have  come  to  the  Buiis  recom- 
conclusion  that,  under  proper  conditions,  it  will  be  wise  to  relax  in  certain  cases  the  ""'^"'''^ 
application  of  the  present  rules,  in  order  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  all  these  agencies 
to  a  National  system. 

Judge  Warren  brought  before  us'  a  "Scheme  for  National  Education  in  Ireland," 
of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is  that    "  secular  education  should  be  provided, 

B. — ^Under  Boiian  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 

Mjzxd  Schools.  ProtMUnt  PvpUi.  R.  C.  PapUs. 
Ulster,              .                      66                          168*6  55*0 

Mnnster,  .  •  19  1085  158*2 

Leinster,  .  .  88  551  157*4 

Connanght,      .  .  9  58*8  68*8 

Total,       .  .        182  112-8  1002 

C. — Under  Roman  Cathouc  Teachers. 

Mjzxd  ScHOOts.  ProtMUnt  Pupils.  H.  C.  Pvpils. 
Ulster,             .            .        959                            17*8  106*7 

MimstMr,  .  .        595  8*7  150*2 

Leinster,  .  .        627  4*6  118*5 

Connangfat,       •  .        468  5*4  144*4 


mended. 


Total,       .  •     2,649  9*8  1259 

**^2.  The  following  summary  shows  how  the  Protestant  pupils  in  mixed  National  schools  are  distributed ; — 

«*  115,768  mixing  with  29,450  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  1,089  schools,  taaght  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachen ;  giving  to 

each  school  an  average  of  111*4  ProtesUnt,  and  28*8  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 
•*  14,825  mixing  with  18,228  Soman  Catholic  puinls  in  182  schools,  tou^^t  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 

teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  112*8  Protestants,  and  100*2  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 
**  24,750  mixing  with  888,681  Roman  Catholic  pupils  hi  2,649  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers; 

giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  9*8  Protestant,  and  125*9  Roman  Catholic  pufnls. 

*  Report  of  National  Board  for  1867,  p.  18.  ■  See  Betums  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  voL  viii 

'  Evidence,  p.  653. 
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directed,  controlled,  and  enforced  by  the  State,  and  religious  education  should  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  by  the  patron,  clerical  or  lay,  of  each  school,  aided  by  the  State.  ' 

His  plan  is  founded  on  the  principle  which  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  explained  to  us : — 

"  20536.  Chairmcm. — Can  you  suggest  any  modification  of  the  National  system  which  would  enable  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  join  iti — Bishop  of  Oasory. — ^Well,  I  did  publicly  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system,  as  I  believe  it  may  be  so  called,  a  good  while  since,  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  modification  that  it  occurs  to  me  would  get  over  the  practical  difliculty  that  exists  in  Ireland. 

"  20537.  Would  you  be  good  enX)ugh  to  state  the  principal  points  of  iti — It  is  very  simple.  It  is  thi^ : — 
that  the  State  should,  through  the  National  Board  or  any  other  body  by  which  it  administers  the  funds  that  Parlia- 
ment votes  for  primary  education  in  this  country,  give  assistance  to  aU  schools  in  which  the  secular  education 
that  it  approves  of  is  given,  and  in  which  there  is  evidence,  through  its  own  Inspectors,  that  it  has  been  honestly 
carried  out.  There  might  be  various  tests  proposed  for  that.  I  suppose  it  might  pay  a  capitation  allowance 
for  those  who  attained  a  certain  point  in  the  scale  and  so  forth ;  but  those  are  aU  details.  But  the  principle 
would  be  with  me  that  this  State  aid  should  be  given  to  all  schools  as  a  return  for  what  the  State  only  concerns 
itself  apparently  in  now — that  is,  as  a  return  for  the  substantial  progress  in  secular  education ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  the  rules  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school,  the  patron  should  be  left  to  devise  them  and 
carry  them  out. 

"  20541.  Does  your  proposition  amount  to  this,  that  assuming  the  Chtirch  Education  Society's  schools  to 
remain  on  their  present  footing,  the  State  should  give  them  aid  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  secular 
teaching  ? — I  went  even  further  than  that,  for  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  allowance 
for  those  who  attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  system,  whatever  it  were,  that  was  adopt^  by  the  State,  or 
by  its  educational  organ,  whatever  that  might  be.  But  I  at  the  same  time  stated  that  that  was  one  of  tlae 
details.  The  general  principle  was,  that  there  shoidd  be  aid  given  for  secular  education.  I  did  not  mean  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  education  which  should  be  given,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  given  in  a  school 
to  entitle  it  to  aid.  Both  those  points  were  to  be  determined  by  the  State  itself,  and  should  be  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  State  Inspectors  to  ascertain  in  every  particular  case  that  the  reqidi-ed  extent  was  given;  and  that 
being  ascertained,  a  certain  amount  of  aid  shoiild  be  given.  The  main  point  was  ihht  the  State  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  education  given  in  the  schools,  not  that  I  think — to  protect  myself  from  mis- 
apprehension— that  plan  the  most  wholesome  or  the  best;  but  suggest  it  because  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the 
only  mode  of  getting  over  the  very  difficult  and  disadvantageous  position  in  which  education  stands  in  this 
country. 

"  20542.  Would  that  system  involve  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  present  stipulalaon 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  able  to  receive  the  secular  without  the  religious  instruction  1 — Most  certainly 
it  would. 

"  20543.  Would  it  practically  be  to  adopt  the  Church  Education  schools  on  their  present  footing,  examining 
them  merely  as  to  their  secular  teaching,  and  concerning  itself  with  paying  for  that  alone  ? — Exactly.  When  I 
say  that,  of  icoxn^  I  do  not  mean  to  cut  the  State  or  its  educational  oi^an  off  from  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  which  might  render  it  a  proper  subject  for  punishment  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  the  allowance,  or  taking  its  allowance  away  entirely,  or  striking  it  ofi"  the  list,  but  merely  that 
the  aim  of  the  State  should  be  to  obtain  and  pay  for  seculai^  education.  That  is,  I  say  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of -the  State,  not  according  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  the  State,  but  according  to  what  its 
present  position  is. 

^*  20544.  Would  that  be  to  recognise  denominational  schools  as  r^(ards  the  secular  instruction  they  con- 
veyed ?: — I  do  not  l^e  to  adopt  the  word  denominational,  because  it  is  used  in  different  senses  in  connexion 
with  education ;  and  in  one  at  least  of  these,  I  should  decidedly  object  to  it.  But  if  by  denominational  schooU 
your  lordship  means  schools  in  which  there  are  scholars  of  oidy  one  religious  denomination,  the  State  does 
adopt  to  a  very  *great  extent,  indeed,  such  schools,  and  supports  them  too ;  and  the  result  of  the  plan  suggested 
probably,  in  some  cases,  would  be  to  confine  the  scholars  to  one  religious  denomination.  It  is  very  pocaible 
that  that  would  1>e  the  result ;  and  in  that  event,  in  canrying  out  the  view  that  I  ventured  to  throw  ou^  would 
ado^jt  denominational  schools  in  that  sense. 

"  20545.  Would  your  system  contemplate  giving  exactly  the  same  liberty  to  schools  under  Eoman  Catholic 
management,  and  assisting  them  simply  according  to  the  goodness  of  their  secxilar  teaching  1 — ^Well,  that  is  a 
point  in  which,  as  I  said,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  any  direct  concern.  But  I  may  say,  that  I  suggest  the  plan 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  that  must  be  the  necessai^  consequence  of  the  adoption  6{  it. 

'<  20546.  That  the  same  liberty  should  be  given  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  as  to  schools 
under  Church  Education  management  1 — Under  the  management  of  all  denominations.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  renting  from  such  a  system ;  but  it  id  only  suggested  as  a  plan  for 
getting  out  of  a  great  difficulty,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  that  promises  to  do  it  so  well.  That  is  all  that 
I  wish  to  say  in  its  favour." 

And  Judge  Wanxn  describes  it  himself  in  these  words  : — 

**  The  mode  which  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  others,  and  is  familiar  to  many  who  hear  me,  is 

this that  the  State  should  devise  and  prescribe  to  all  schools  in  connexion  with  it,  and  who  receive  aid  from 

it,  a  certain  system  of  secidar  education,  the  best  that  in  their  judgment  can  be  devised,  considering  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  this  country ;  that  it  should  require  all  sdiools  with,  which  it  forms  an  engagement  to  carry 
out  this  system ;  that  it  should  ascertain  that  it  is  carried  out  bona  fde  in  those  schools,  by  a  system  of  inspeo- 
tion,  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly ;  and  further,  by  making  the  allowknce  tbat  C6mes  from  the  State  to  the 
master,  depend,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  report  of  those  inspectors  as  to  the  progress  made  in  this 
secular  system." 

It  is  maintained  by  supporters  of  the  Board  te  well  as  by  opponents  that  the  admini^ 
tration  of  the  present  system  has  tended  practically  towards  denominationalism. 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor : — 

**  19722.  Lwd  Chnbroek, — ^Do  we  not  find  that  in  that  part  of  Ireland  Where  mixed  education  prevails  most 

extensively ^that  is  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  brought  up  together  in  the  schools — religious  animosity 

prevails  more  in  afterlife  than  probably  anywhere  else  1 — Bishop  of  Dawn, — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that. 

'<  19729.  Is  it  not  so  a  good  deal  in  the  North,  that  there  is  more  aniaffonism  there,  or  'certainly  quite  as 
much  as  in  other  places  1 — But  there  are  other  elements  woddng  in  the  Korth,  political  elements  and  party  feel- 
ings, quite  extern  from  any  school  instruction. 
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-'*49721.  B^,  at  all  «v«ntBj  inixedHBdtBafckm  does  not  seem  to  have  mocki^ted  th«t>  4*ec«ufleva'g^neWi*i0tt  kas     ^^^,'^0** 

grown  up,  and  diildren  who  ka?9«  Been,  educated  under  the  mixed  iiyBtem  •  have-  grown  il^Jbe  mffit  f-r'I  avr.  isotrjir      -   * 

to  say  mkced  education  is  not  so  general  as  it  has  been.  I  think  the  presenti^rstem  m  drifijag  £aiit  isitd  the  fHstrely  Kyidencc. 
denominational. 

**  19725.  So  it  is  inour  western  part ;  it- is  denominational  sunply^because-there  are  feKr  P^K>ttetant^  tO'  b^ 
mixed.  And  do  you  not  think  that  one  advantage  of  the  pr60eni>  system  19  that  it  may  be  deiiomin«lienid 
where  a  denominational  system  is  more  reqidred,  and  it  may  be  mixed  where  ^he  adyaatagss  of  :haymg  ^jxiixed 
system  are  apparent  in  any  paHicular  portion  of  the* country  1-^-That  is>only  so  lar denominational  beoausethere 
happens  to  be  one  creed  predominating  that  attends  ihe  school,  but  it  is  not  supported  aa  a  denominational 
school.     The  country  does  not  recognise  it  as  denominational,  but  supports  it  as  a  system  of  tinited  echication. 

"  19726.  Under  the  present  system,  I  believe  that  the  Board  are  in  the  habit  very  ^wjuently  of  ^ranting^ 
at  the  request  of  another  pai3*on,  a  s^arate  school,  though,  in  fact,. the  one' school  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  sufficient,  supposing  united  education  was  preferred  there  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say- the  Board  have  done  and  do 
such  things,  and  I  think  it  is  an  encouragement  on  the' part  of  the  Board  to  a  denominational  system." 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorricvn : — 

"  8756.  Is  the  education  there  satisfactory  % — Dr.  Borrian. — I  think  it  is  jtflst  the  same  as  in  the^cosnmon  schools 
in  the  country.  I  should  state,  with  regard  to  the  common  schools,  that  I  think  th^re  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
laudable,  and  what  is  beneficial  and  advantageous  in  them,  and  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  would  do  still  more  if  the  books  were  of  the  proper  standard,  and  if  the 
children  were  allowed  t6  receive  information  by  the  senses  as  well  as  by  the  intellect,  and  ff  religion  and  the 
religious  element  were  not  excluded.  Hence  we  look  upon  the  oonmion  schools  in  the  country  as  denominational 
schools,  for  they  are  mostly  aU  that.  There  are  Presbyteriui  schools  and  Protestant  schools  into  which  a 
Catholic  never  enters,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  Catholic  schools  under  the  Board  into  which  Protestants 
would  not  enter.     Practically  speaking,  they  are  really  unmixed  schools. 

Rev.  J.  M'Menamin  (R.C.) : — 

"  21903.  Chairman, — Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  districts  of  the  country  where  Protestants  are  in  the 
majority  and  where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  minority,  and  so  unable  to  maintain  schools  of  their  own  1 — Mr. 
M^Menwmn. — No,  I  was  not.  I  officiated  for  fourteen  years  in  the  parish  of  KilbaiTon,  at  Ballyshannon  ;  I 
was  afbsrwards,  for  six  yesa's,  the  administrator  under  the  late.  Dr.  M^Grettigan,  in  the  parish  of  Letterkenny. 
Subsequently,  for  about  six  years,  I  was  parish  priest  of  the  imited  polishes  of  Raphoe  and  Convoy — there 
the  population  is  very  much  mixed.  About  a  year  and  a-half  ago  I  was  ti^ansferred  to  my  present  parish  of 
Stranorlar,  which  is  just  lying  alongside  the  parish  of  Convoy.  In  all  tliese  places  the  diffisrent  religious 
denominatiemr  had  ^hools  of  their  own,  and  ^ere  is'  less  of  admixture  in  the  schools. of  my  present  parish 
than  there  was  in  any  of  the  others.  I  should  say  that  I  find  every  year  that  the  Protestants,  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  are  uniting  themselves  with  the  Board  more  than  they  did  formerly,  and  are  getting  up  schools 
of  their  own,  and  under  their  own  management,  and  are  endeavouring  to  draw  their  own  children  to  their 
own  schools,  as  far  as  practioable.     And  thus  the -system  is  gradually  becoming  niore  denominationaL' 

<*  21904.  And  as  for  as  your  experiwioe'  goee  do  you  consider  Hiat  tlie  schools  are  gradually  acqturing  in 
many  places  a  more  denominational  character  f—Decidedly.     That  is  my  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry, 

Mr.  Whittle  (R.C.)  :— 

"  24162.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie.- — I  find  from  your  description  of  the  schools,  and  as  we  have  heard  it  from  the 
chief  parts  of  the  country,  that  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priests, 
and  that  so  far  the  schools,  though  called  united,  are  denominational  to  a  great  extent,  practically  though 
not  nominally  % — ^Mr.  WldtUe. — I  believe  that  is  so  from  the  circumstance  of  the  population  being  divided  so 
much  according  to  religion  in  various  districts.  I  still  think  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  in 
this  way  through  their  Inspectors,  and  through  the  action  of  the  Board  is  YQvy  beneficial." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (Presb.)  :— 

"  18057.  Chaimum, — Is  your  body  generally  favourable  to  the  systemas  administered  by  the  Nation^  Board  1 — 
Mr.  Porter. — I  ^ould  distinguish,  my  lord,  with  r^ard  to  that  question.  We  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
united  education,  and  so  far  as  the  S3rstem  of  the  National  Boeu^d  is  a  ;i^r8t6m.  of  imited' education  we  are  extremely 
favourable  to  it ;  but  we  rather  think  that  the  National  Board,  or  the  system  under  its  m^jiagement,  has  been 
drifting  into  denominationalism,  and  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  I  think  that  most  both  of  the  ministers  and  laity 
of  the  religious  body  to  which  I  belong  are  opposed  to  it. 

*.*  L8087.  Dr.  WUaon.-^^YoM  have  st^ed  that^  you  are  favourable  generally  to  united  education,  but  that  you  a«e  of 
opinion  that  the  system  Las  been  drifting  into -denominationaliKm.  Sofar  asrtiie  Board  is  concemedi  would  you 
state  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  express  in  general  terms  t^t  opinion  % — Well,  I  may  state  to  the  Commission 
what  J  haive  akeady  stated  ebewhero.  I  will  take  a  passage  out  oi  a  paper^  which  (waa  xirawn  up  hj  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  reply  to  a  oommunication  from  certain  of  the  Roman  CaJliolic  prelate.  Now,,  this  paper  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Board  ;  but  I  do  not  imdeerstand  that  any  of  the>stat^nents  in  it  were  contradicted  by  the 
Board.  As  far  as  I  can  juc^e  from  tlie  j^roceedings  which  w^ie  laid  before  Parliament,  it  was  idmply  a  paper 
which  thflp  Commissioners  did  not  thii^c  it  nieoeflsary  to  adopt  or  to  send  forward  as  their  oiSlciai  reply.  The 
Resident  Commissioner,  who  undoubtedly  ha8>  as  good  means,  of  becoming  acquainted  with,  the  worj^ng  p£  the 
system  as  any  other  living  man,  speaking  of  the  model  schools  says : — '  Had  anything  approaching  to  compulsion 
"or  diidi(meet  inducement  been  held  out^  procure^the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  pupik  at  these  (that  is, 
the  model)  school^  /ivnchi  might  have  been  said  against  thenu.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  ease,  the  Com* 
missioners  have  never  refrised  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  model  school,  a  well-conducted 
rival  school  xgider  Roman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  drawing  away  frx)m  the  nftodel  school  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending-  it.  .  And  .for  so  doing 
the  !Poard  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  many  of  its  warmest  Ptotestant  supporters.'  This  istaken  from 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  473  fbr-the  Session  of  1867,  third  page. 

"  18088.  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  m  your  answer 7  b«t  -you  expressed  ^yoiir  own.  Ofkinioii  that  the 
system  was  drifting  into  denominationalism,  so  far  as  the  Beard  if^c<onoemed.  Now^  you  have  given  Mir.^Mac- 
dpnnell's  opinion ;  I  want  to  hear  your  own  ^WeU,  there  is  il/&ct  stated  by  Mr«  MaodkmneU  which  shows  to 

rme  that  the  Board  has  been  endowing  denominational  schools,  With  the  view  to  put  down  those  schools  in  which 

'  imited  education  is  most  fuUy  exemplified. 
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"  18089.  Have  you  read  the  context  of  that  letter  of  Mr.  Macdonnell's — ^the  immediate  context  in  which  he 
puts  forward  those  views  which  you  have  just  now  expressed  1  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  take  into  con- 
nexion with  it  the  immediate  context  1 — I  have  read  the  context ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  it  with  me  now  ; 
but  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  contradict  the  fact  which  is  there  expressly  stated.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  point  on  which  I  rest  my  opinion.  I  consider  that  a  great  number  of  the  non-vested  schools  are 
practically  denominational  schools.  They  are  generally  built  in  close  connexion  with  churches,  chapels,  or 
meeting-houses ;  they  are  usually  managed  by  the  clergymen  of  those  churches,  chapels,  or  meeting-houses. 
The  religious  system  favoured  by  those  ministers  is  the  only  one  that  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  those  schools, 
and  they  are  known  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  as  the  church  school,  the  chapel  school,  <fec.  These 
are  therefore  practically  denominational  schools,  for  they  are  attended  by  scarcely  any  but  by  the  members  of  the 
communions  in  connexion  with  which  those  churches  or  chapels  are  founded ;  and  if  they  are  attended  by  any  others, 
it  is  usually  from  the  want  of  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  children  could  be  sent.  I  may 
illustrate,  a  little  further,  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Board  to  those  denominational  schools.  I  take  the 
following  from  the  Inspector's  report  on  the  Antrim  district,  for  the  year  1865.     He  says — 

'* '  Two  new  schools  were  received  into  connexion  early  in  the  year.  They  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Lame,  are  in  the 
same  building,  and  are  on  the  grounds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  house  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teachers  are  of  a 
superior  class ;  but  before  their  opening,  there  was  ample  school  accommodation  in  the  town,  and  there  was  an  efficient 
staff  of  teachers.  The  new  schools  are  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  establishment  has  practically 
given  a  denominational  character  to  the  other  schools,  which  have  been  by  them  deprived  of  their  Roman  Catholic  pupils.* 

"  This  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-second  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Vol.  I.,  page  205.  That  is 
a  practice  which  has  been  going  on  throughout  Ireland  in  various  towns  and  places.  Schools  have  been  unne- 
cessarily multiplied,  in  order  to  give  to  each  denomination  its  own  school,  the  practical  residt  of  which  is,  that 
the  children,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  Commissioners,  are  drawn  away  from  the  schools  which  they  formerly 
attended  in  common,  and  are  now  kept  almost  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  if  they  lived  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  I  may  allude  further  to  the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  the  convent  schools, 
which  are,  and  can  be  nothing  else,  but  denominationaL  The  ladies  who  teach  in  those  convent  schools,  in 
many  of  them  teach  very  well ;  in  otibers,  not  quite  so  well ;  but  in  many  of  those  convent  schools  the  teaching 
is  exceedingly  good.  But  it  is  piirely  denominational,  for  the  ladies  attend  there  in  the  habits  of  their  respective 
'  orders,  with  their  crosses  and  crucifixes  displayed,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  intimates  decidedly  that  it 
has  a  connexion  with  one  particular  Church.  I  may  refer  to  the  answer  that  was  given  by  the  Lady  Superior 
of  the  Wexford  convent,  when  the  Inspector  paid  his  visit  to  her  (it  is  in  the  special  reports  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Monsell,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1864),  and  wanted  to  lead 
this  lady  to  say  that  her  school  was  a  non-denominational  one.  The  Inspector  was  Mr.  Duggan,  District 
Inspector.     In  his  report  upon  the  New  Ross  convent  school  No.  2,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Mercy,  he  says — 


**^Some,  however,  have  observed  to  me  that  these  and  similar  schools  are  denominational, 
pointed  out  to  me  her  robe  and  dress  and  crucifix,  saying,  "What  is  this  but  denominational" '? 


The  Superioress  herself 


"  This  is  in  the  49th  page  of  the  returns  upon  the  convent  schools.     The  Inspector  goes  on  to  say — 

"  ^  My  answer  is,  there  is  no  denominational  teaching  ;  the  children  use  the  same  books,  and  receive  the  same  kind  of 
instruction  as  their  Protestant  fellows  in  purely  mixed  schoob;  and  there  is  nothing  taught  which  in  the  remotest  degree 
tends  to  array  one  denomination  against  another.' 

"  The  Inspector  seems  to  consider  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Lady  Superioress's  remark.  In  my  opinion 
it  was  not. 

"  18090.  Now  you  have  stated  that  amongst  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  tendency  to  denomi- 
nationalism  is  the  fact  tliat  schools  are  bmlt  on  sites  connected  with  chapels,  and  other  religious  places  g£ 
worship  ? — ^Yes. 

"  18091.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Board,  Protestant  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  actually  reftised  to  allow  any  National  school  whatever  to  be  built 
on  their  property ;  and  that  the  only  places,  at  least  the  only  places  available,  were  places  connected  with  the 
sites  of  chapels,  and  that  in  that  way  a  great  number  of  those  schools  originated  which  you  now  complain  of ) — 
I  know  that  has  been  stated,  and  by  an  authority  which  I  cannot  question,  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. 

"  18092.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  fact  1 — I  know  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  fact. 

"  18093.  And  do  you  think  that  so  far  as  that  circumstance  goes  the  Board  had  anything  to  do  with  drifting 
into  denominationalism  1 — I  think  that  under  circumstances  of  necessity  the  Board  are  not  to  be  blamed ; 
but  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  it  has  often  been  done." 

Rev.  J.  Tobias,  Wesleyan : — 

"  22748.  Rev.  Dr.  WUaon, — Should  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not,  even  when  you  joined  the 
Board  of  Education,  approve  of  the  system  in  all  its  parts  1 — Mr.  Tobias. — Yes,  I  am  quite  free  to  say  that. 

"  22749.  What  are  tJie  parts  to  which  you  specially  refer,  of  which  you  did  not  approve  1 — Its  strong  ten- 
dency, as  we  believed  and  believe  still,  to  denominationalism. 

"22760.  In  what  way  did  that  tendency,  in  your  opinion,  manifest  itself? — ^To  take  our  own  case,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  the  best  one — at  least  the  one  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted — ^that  they  allow  us  to  become  the 
patrons  of  schools ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  a  school  can  have  an  honest,  conscientious,  earnest  man  of  any  deno- 
mination as  its  patron  without  that  school  becoming  more  or  less  denominational  in  its  working. 

"  22751.  In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  been  adminis- 
tering the  National  system  denominationally  1 — ^They  have  been  driven  to  that,  I  believe." 

Judge  Longfieldy  though  against  a  denominational  system,  thinks  that  all  the  better 
educated  men  would  prefer  it  (24368-9)  ;  with  him  Dr.  M^Ivor  agrees  (13890). 
Rev.  F.  Petticrew  gives  a  contrary  opinion  : — 

"  16514.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^If  it  should  be  said  that  practically  the  system  of  education  in  this  country 
has  to  some  extent  become  denominational,  what  slfould  you  say  1 — Mr.  Petticrew. — ^That  it  is  not  true.  The 
word  ''  denominational "  is  sometimes  used  in  an  ambiguous  way  in  this  controversy.  Some  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  school  denominational  if  it  be  chiefly  or  solely  attended  by  one  denomination.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  constitute  a  denominational  school.  If  sectarian  teaching  is  enforced  upon  all,  then  it  is  a 
denominational  school,  whether  one,  two,  three,  or  more  denominations  are  present. 

"  16515.  You  have  refered  to  some  districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestants  are  in  a  minority, 
and  to  other  districts  where  there  are  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholics.     Would  it  be  desirable  in  those  districts 
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to  make  the  scIiooIb  denominational  t — I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unadvisable  and  unjust  to  the  minoiitied.      Ubuoioc^ 
It  is  very  often  taken  for  granted,  when  this  subject  is  spoken  of,  that  there  are  only  the  three  leading  denomi-    ^TmAoaxmo. 
nations  to  be  considered,  but  there  are  minor  sects  scattered  more  or  less  over  the  country.     They  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatever  at  present,  even  though  they  be  out-numbered  as  a  thousand  to  one,  but  under  a  sec- 
tarian system  they  could  scarcely  be  provided  for. 

**  16516.  Do  you  regard  the  non-vested  schools  as  denominational  1 — No.  The  non-vested  schools  connected 
with  the  Board — ^if  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  carried  out— cannot  in  any  case  be  denominational.  If  you  call 
it  denominational  at  all,,  you  mean  denominational  vnth  a  conscience  cUmae  ;  and  a  conscience  clause  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  system." 

When  the  opponents  of  the  Board  raised  against  the  Commissioners  the  outcry  that  ^^f^'*  ^^ 
they  maintained  a  "  Godless  "  system  of  education,  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  *^*^ 
introduced  hooks  of  combined  religious  teaching,  and  books  of  moral  teaching  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  religious  teaching  was  also  conveyed  ;  and  they  maintained  that  this 
object  had  always  from  the  very  first  been  before  them.  But  while  this  tended  to  conci- 
liate those  who  had  on  the  Protestant  side  alleged  the  "  Godlessness,''  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Boman  Catholics,  always  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  State  or  of  their 
rich  Protestant  neighbours  with  their  faith,  and  keenly  sensitive  on  this  point,  should  have 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  their  first  adherence  to  the  system.  Moreover,  they 
profess  io  find  indications  (Cardinal  Cullen)  that  while  they  were  being  told  there  should 
be  every  protection  against  proselytism — an  active  member  of  the  Board  was  actually 
exulting  m  the  mischief  he  was  doing  to  their  Church.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  a  handle  was  unfortunately  given  to  suspicion  and  distrust  by  the 
introduction  at  various  times  of  books  of  a  religious  character,  and  by  the  conviction 
expressed  by  some  that  the  whole  system  was  of  a  religious  character — Dr.  M'Ivo7* 
(13839-43),  and  as  they  became  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  impossible  strictly 
to  separate  I'eligious  and  secular  instruction — Major  O'Reilly  (14982). 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  report  on  this  subject  in  various  ways.  ABdsuntCom- 

Mr.  King  (Dublin  District)  says  that  practically  there  is  no  mixed  education  in  his  RcporuT* 
district  (D.  50)  ;  that  Protestants,  though  nominally  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  are 
in  reality  opposed  to  it  (51);  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  dislike  it,  and  the  popular 
opinion  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  as  far  as  the  parents  have  any  feeling 
in  the  matter,  they  agree  with  their  clergy  (52). 

Mr.  Covxxrd  (Cork  District)  reports  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  denominational 
system  in  Ireland  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  (E.  173),  though  he  withholds  his 
opinion  on  the  abstract  question  (209).  He  gives  an  account  of  the  inclinations  of 
-difierent  sections  of  the  community  in  (E.  173-189).  Schools  are  practically  deno- 
minational (173,  174).  The  National  (united)  system  has  failed  in  Cork  ^175, 176). 
There  is  no  mixture  of  religions  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  (176-180), 
nor  in  schools  under  EstabUshed  Church  clergy,  nor  any  mixture  of  Roman  Catholics 
with  Protestants  in  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  (181).  He  found  no  proof 
of  proselytizing  in  Church  Education  schools  (183).  The  majority  desire  the  denomina- 
tional system  (184).  The  Roman  Catholics  are  nearly  unanimous  (185).  The  clercy 
and  laity  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  agree,  with  some  exceptions  (186,  187-208).  The 
Presbyterians  oppose  denominational  education,  but  act  inconsistently  (188-207).  He 
states  arguments  in  favour  of  denominational  system  in  (E.  190, 191)^  In  (E.  204)  he 
ffives  the  Bishop  ol  Cork's  opinion  ;  in  (206)  Lord  Bandon's ;  in  (208)  Dr.  Webster's.  In 
(207)  he  (juotes  the  opinions  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  against  the  denominational  system. 

Mr.  Richmond  (Belfast  District)  is  strongly  against  a  denominational  plan  (F.  540- 
544).  He  says  the  present  system  is  semi-denominational  (547).  Convent  schools  are 
denominational,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  (552) ;  on  the  same  terms  assistance  might 
be  oflFered  to  Church  Education  schools,  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools  (554),  which 
would  not  endanger  the  National  system  (557). 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (Londonderry  District)  sums  up  his  experience,  without  stating  his 
own  opinion  in  (G.  94-105).  He  says  the  Presbyterians  are  thoroughly  for  the  present 
united  system  (94),  the  Roman  Catholics  against  it,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  are  divided  (95-100).  At  present  the  system  is  practically  denominational  in 
towns  and  large  villages  (103);  that  reUgious  animosities  are  not  checked  by  present 
system  is  aflBrmed  by  some  (104)  and  denied  by  others  (105).  In  (106)  is  given  a  table 
showing  the  degree  of  mixture  in  the  schools  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Laurie  (Limerick  District)  says  the  feelings  of  parents  towards  the  National 
schools  are  favourable  (H.  13, 14),  though  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Established  Church 
would  prefer  their  own  schools  (15).  He  concludes  from  the  smallness  of  the  minorities 
that  the  present  plan  is  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  expediency  and  economy  (18). 
The  objections  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  to  the  mixed  system  are  stated 
and  answered  (22-25),  and  are  shown  to  be  inconsistent  (26).  The  argument  for  a  denomi- 
national plan,  di'awn  from  English  practice,  is  stated,  and  shown  to  be  inconclusive  (40). 

Mr.  Renouf  (Waterford  District)  is  against  a  denominational  svstem  (I.  43).     Mixed  t 
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Aujoimis    .^Itteation  prevails  td  a  v^i^  isiiiail  e^^tent  (45)^  but  a  dmominatiomil ^pptem  !^<»ild betui^i;u3t 
"^^^^^^    to  ihem  small  tninorities  (47,  48|,  and  the  effect  would  beotherwise  injurious,^  (49,  d(^. 

'  'Mr.  Cumin  (North-Western District,  Donegal)  is  also  against  the  denominational  system. 
He  says  the  present  system  is  to  a  large  extent  denominational  (K.  46,  47).  The  practice 
of  the  Board  is  to  aid  rival  schools  (48,  49).  It  is  destructive  and  expensive  (&X).,  The 
Boaird  acts  most  inconsistently  (52).  The  people  are  indifferent  about  the  creed  of  the 
teacher  of  their  children,  but  the  clergy  are  not  indifferent  (54).  The  Board  has- 
abandoned  its  principles  (57).  Convent  schools  should  be  treated  as  denominational 
schools  (58,  59).  How  this  should  be  done  :  in  every  convenient  locality  "  there  should 
im  one  Nsy^onal  school ;  if  more  schools  are  required,  they  might  be  denominational 
with  a  conscience  clause"  (67-72). 

Mr.  Jack  had  in  his  district  (West  Connaught)  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools 
which  are  avowedly  proselytizing  schools,  and  separate  schools  maintained  by  Presby- 
terians— National  and  non-National— whidti  "  prove  an  extremely  strong  tendency  to 
denominational  action"  (136-153).  Their  presence  influences  the  opinions  and.  action 
of  other  school  patrons  and  managera  He  says  the  parents  of  the  children  show  no 
sti'ong  feeling  against  mixed  education  (309-317).  Seventy-six  out  of  120  N^onal 
schools  which  he  visited  were  unmixed,  and  in  the  remainder  the  Protestant  minorities 
were  very  small  (313-315),  and  therefore  required  the  protecting  prohibitions  of  the 
Board  (315,  316).  The  people  would  object  to  ''secular*^  schools  (318).  In  (321-327) 
he  gives  an  account  of  Ai'chbishop  M'Hale's  opposition  to  the  National' system — also 
that  of  other  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  (327-333)  he  sums  up  the  objections  they 
make  to  xmited  education,  and  he  connects  their  demand  for  a  denominational  system 
with  political  objects  (340-343).  He  argues  against  any  modified  system  in  (344-346). 
The  majority  of  teachers  are  against  a  denominational  system  (366).  Several  instances 
of  violent  action  of  priests  in  reference  to  National  school  teachers  under  Protestant 
patrons  are  given,  with  copious  detail  (339*-444).  *^  West  Connaught/  by  itself, 
would  vote  at  present  for  denominationaUsm  "  (447). 

Mr.  Bdhner  (Killarney  District)  says  "  no  impoi*tant  amount  of  mixed  education  '* 
exists  in  Kerry  (M.  78) ;  the  National  system  has  wholly  failed  to  secure  it  (75) ;  the  Chui'ch 
Education  system  does  more  in  the  way  of  producing  it  (79),  but  this  is  due  to  fecial 
causes  (83) ;  that  parents  want  good  education  may  account  for  theii*  children  frequenting 
a  particular  school,  without  the  religious  element  exercising  any  important  influence 
(81-84) ;  Roman  Catholic  priests  approved  of  National  system,  ''from  experience  of  its 
practically  denominational  operation  "  (89).  .  Theories  little  attended  to  by  any  managers 
(91).  Testimony  of  Archdeacon  O'SuUivan  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  a  soUtary 
instance  (92).  Clergy  of  Established  Church  divided  in  opinion,  but  dislike  the  National 
Board  (94-106).  Never  found  any  ''  entire  approval "  of  National  system.  Its  practical 
operation  is  approved  by  many  because  it  is  denominational ;  its  professed  purpose  is 
approved  by  others,  though  they  condemn  it  for  fietilure  to  brin^about  mixededucation(107). 
My.  Harvey  (Central  District)  (N.  122)  gives  a  statistical  summary  of  the  degree 
to  which  mixed  education  prevails.  In  (123)  he  concludes  'Hhe  success  of  National 
schools  in  producing  it  is  not  great,*'  "  most  of  the  schools  of  all  kinds  are  denomi- 
national/' The  denominational  character  of  National  schools  arises  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Board  to  minorities  to  set  up  schools  for  themselves  (124), 
tiiis  is  chiefly  in  towns  (125,  126) ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the  whole  population  oeing 
Roman  Catholic,  as  in  the  country  (127).  Mixed  education  undesirable  in  ChOrch 
Education  schools  and  in  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  which  are  avowedly  sectarian 
(128,  129),  and  in  convent  schools  (130).  In  National  schools  the  result  of  mixed 
education  is  beneficial  (131,  132).  To  allow  schools  to  be  denominational  would  be 
unjust  to  the  minority  (133).  With  the  **  National"  system  he  was  amazed,  the  very 
name  of  National  seemed  a  misnomer,  he  would  call  it  not  National  at  all,  but  denomi- 
national with  a  conscience  clause  (150). 
couciui^ioiis—  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  proposed  by  Mi\  O'Hagan 
•ulii^co*"-  and  the  Marquis  of  Kildture,  which  was  approved  on  3rd  July^  1866,  as  a. modification  of 
dttirabie^***^  the  previous  rule,  was  not  adopted  without  the  proviso  upon  which  the  Irish  Government 
then  insisted.     See  Historical  Sketch  (^wpra  p.  188).' 

"  1866. — Rules  and  Regulations  as  approved  of  3rd  July,  1866.* 
''  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Protestant  m  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attend- 
ancfB  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  no  pwj^l  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a  Rqmwn  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  dining  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  furthe(r,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  regions 
instruction  t6  whic^  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

^^  Pix^yided,  liowever^,  that  in<case  ^pxy.  p^i»nt  qr  guardii^  8^1  e^cpress  his  desire  that  his  cl^d  sdiould  receive 
any  pArti<mlar  religious  instruction,  and  ,^iall.rec<^  such- desire  in ^  book  to  be  prpvidedfin.the  sahooljwben 

'  National  Board's  Returns,  sec.  I.,  par.  11,  p.  29.  '  Ihid.,  sec.  XL,  par.  6,  p.  277. 
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neceesarj  for  that  parpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious  instruction  Rbuqiour 
only  is  given.  The  entry  in  the  book  shaill  be  signed  with  tiie  name^  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  Trachiku. 
the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  school."  " 

The  correspondence  relating  to  this  change  of  rule  is  given  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Paper,  407,  of  1866,  and  in  Returns  from  National  Board,  p.  29. 

We   are  of  opinion  that  in  all  places  where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can  single  ichoohr 
reasonably  expect. support  from  the  State,  that  school  must  be  open  to  children  of  all  m^bettrictiy 
denominations,  and  the  secular  instruction  should  be  separated  from  the  religious,  so  ^nS 
fimt  eyery  child  in  the  place  can  have  the  benefit  of  secular  instruction  without  afiiy 
iianger  of  his  receiving  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parent  may  conscientiously 
o^eet.  .    We  think  it  reasonable  that  in  a  mixed  school  the  teacher,  or  if  ttiere  be 
more  than  one,  the  principal  teacher,  should  be  of  the  same  religion  aa  the  majority 
of  the  pupils,  and  tliat  the  assistant,  where  a  second  teacher  is  employed,  should  be  of 
the  rehgion  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  (UOVl-last  se7itence) ;  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9154-9159) ;  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Keane  (15549-15556);  and  Cardinal  Cidlen  (26591),  (27164-5),  who  are  all  opponents  j.^.^^^. 
of  the  National  system,  consent  to  this  regulation.  "^^  **^ 

In  order  that  due  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  minority  in  places  containing 
only  one  school,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  reading  books,  and  especially  those  on 
history,  should  not  be  of  a  denominational  character,  and  that  no  religious  emblems 
should  be  exhibited.     Cardinal  CuUen  (27231-27240). 

^  And  finally,  where  there  are  several  schools  reasonably  accessible  to  children  of  J^i^^ih^e^ 
different  denominations,  we  think,  that  Such  schools  may  be  recognised  as  denomi-  there  u  choice 
national  schools,  if  they  have  been  established  a  sufficient  time  to  show  that  there  is  a  ^^^*''  "^^ 
fair  prospect  of  their  continuance,  and  that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  provide  a  complete  education. 

We  therefore  recommend : —  rkcommkx i»a- 

1.  Tnat  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  schooli  religious  instruction  shall  1)6 
confined  to  fixed  hours. 
(a)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present  when  religious 
instmction  is  given  by  a  Boman  Catholic. 
No  child  registered  as  a  Boman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious 
instruction  is  given  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  Boman  Catholic. 
(^•)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious 

observances  to  which  the  child's  parents  or  guardians  may  object. 
(c,)  The  6chool-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commis- 

fiioners  of  National  Education  for  use  in  a  mixed  schooL 
(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school  hours. 

n.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching  or  instruction  in 
any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the  rules  in  Section  I.  are  duly 
observed, 

IIL  Tbat  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within  any 
City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more  schools,  of  which  one  is  under 
Protestant,  and  one  under  Boman  Catholic  management,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National  Board  may, 
upon  application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such  school,  and 
award  aid  without  requiriiig  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other  than  the, 
following:— 

1.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a  particular  religious 

denomination,  shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  a  and  b  of  Section*  I. 

2,  The  recognition  shall  be  terminable  upon  a  twelve  months'  notice. 

That  applications  from  scliools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denominational  Schools, 
aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
which  the  major  part  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  present;  and  when  the 
applications  are  approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  change  of  Bules^ 
We  fiirther  recommend — 

That  fldxools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

That  in  all  cases  (under  Section  I.)  the  minority  beii^^  free  to  retire^  aiid  the 
teachers  being  bound  to  put  them  out  when  religious  instruction  is  given 
to  file  majority,  the  mai^igers  shall  be  bound  to  j^ovide  pvoper  shelter  toz  the 
children  who  are  of  a  different  religious  denomination  from  the  teache^;  '  -^  • '   ^ 
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CHAPTER  I.— TEACHERS  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sectiox  1. — General  Account  of  National  Teachers. 

The  National  Board  had  in  its  service*  at  the  end  of  1868,  6,171  principal  teachers^ 
2,079  assistant  teachers,  and  370  junior  literary  and  industrial  assistaiits,  making  in  the 
whole,  8,620,*  of  whom  3,457  had  been  trained.     They  also  had  at  the  same  date  in 
their  service  358  workmistresses  and  teachers  of  the  higher  industrial  branches. 
"  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  Teachers  of  eadi  Giade : — ' 


^ 

PriMipals. 

JoBior 
Aaibtaiita. 

Woik- 

MalM. 

Feiiua«c 

Mftlfls. 

Females. 

uidlndaatriAi 
TeMben. 

1', 

Probat 

ionen 

». 

109 
189 
267 
684 
661 
1,427 
580 
848 

68 
91 
186 
843 
849 
625 
271 
144 

8 
8 

18 

82 

89 

228 

124 

223 

2 

4 
24 
69 
108 
668 
841 
293 

870 

' 

Total,    . 

4,155 

2,016 

670 

1,409 

1 

870 

858 

6,171 

2,079 

"  The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  at  end  of  year  1868,  waA  553 ;  of  whom  396  weit> 
males,  and  157  females. 

''  llie  following  Table  exhibits  the  ntunber  in  each  Class,  andtermof  Service  completed  since  first  classed: — ^ 


CltM. 

Malae. 

Females. 

SYewi. 

IS  Yojtn. 

17  Yean. 

8  Years. 

IS  Years. 

17  Years. 

IIP,         .             .             . 

18 

13 

20 

1 

2 

4 

IP,        .             .             . 

'     1 

15 

27 

1 

9 

6 

IP,        .             .             . 

6 

40 

48 

4 

12 

12 

I»,        .             .             . 

3 

21 

62 

6 

11 

14 

!«,... 

2 

20 

48 

4 

9 

27 

11,     .         .         . 

2 

17 

43 

8 

13 

19 

Total,    . 

27 

126 

243 

i 

19 

56 

82 

* 

396 

157 

i 

553 

The  "Rules  and  Reflations"  supply  information  as  to  the  present  rate  of  payment  in. 
each  class,  and  subdivision  of  class.  See  Part  IV.,  §  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. ;  §  VI.,  A  to  E ; 
and  the  gratuities  in  §  VII.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  teachers 
in  ordinary  National  schools — omitting  for  the  present  reference  to  convent,  monastic, 
model,  and  agricultural  schools,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

It  appears  that  classified  teachers,  whether  employed  as  principals  or  assistants, 
are  divided  into  seven  grades,  with  salaries  varying  from  £52  to  £18  for  males,  and  from 
£42  to  £16  for  females. 

Below  this  comes  the  class  of  probationers.  A  probationer  is  any  unclassified  teacher, 
or  any  one  put  in  the  oflfice  of  teacher  to  carry  on  the  school  till  a  suitable  classified 
teacher  can  be  procured. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  probationers  employed  as  principal  teacher* 
is  small,  only  348  out  of  4,155  males  ;  only  144  out  of  2,016  females. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  see  that  more  than  half  the  remainder 
among  male  principal  teachers  are  only  in  the  third  class  (2,007  out  of  3,807),  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  remainder  among  female  principal  teachers  are  only  in  the  third  class 
(896  out  of  1,872). 

i  National  Board  Report,  1868,  p.  19. 

»''  This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Teachers  in  19  Prison  Schools,  4  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  145 
Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  us ;  and  also,  of  the  Lay  Teachers  in  Ckmyent  Schools — ^the  former  not 
being  paid  by  the  Board,  and  the  latt^  being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective 
schools." 

*  See  above,  page  240,  for  a  Table  compiled  from  the  Board's  Beturus,  giving  number  of  teachers  for  1667. 

*See  above,  pages  245,  6,  for  Tables  compiled  from  Board's  Returns,  which  exhibit  number  of  teachers  of 
each  grade  of  each  class,  classified  according  to  length  of  service. 
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On  the  value  to  the  State  of  the  services  of  probationers  we  have  the  following     natiokal 
testimony : —  T^omg. 

Mr.  King  does  not  give  any  opinion — probably  because  so  few  of  the  teachers  in  the  ^^JH^. 
schools  he  visited  were  probationers.  "  Out  of  89  principal  teachers  of  schools  which  I  Aasbunt 
visited  four  only  were  probationers."  CommurioiwM 

Mr.  Richmond  ^ves  a  decided  opinion  that  third  class  teachers  ought  not  to  be  pSSiSofieni 
recognised  as  principal  teachers,  which  will  a  fortiori  apply  to  the  employment  of  proba- 
tioners in  such  situations. 

-'  186.  I  never  found  a  highly  developed  school  imder  a  third  class  teacher,  and  such  schools  are  as  a  rule 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory ;  in  many  instances  natural  promptitude  and  a  habit  of  order  go  far  to  redeem  a 
weak  school  from  unmixed  condemnation,  and  I  could  name  several  schools  under  third  class  teachers  which 
on  this  account  are  in  a  far  more  healthy  state  than  others  which  are  under  less  methodical,  even  if  more 
gifted^  principals.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  third  class  teachers  in  the  position 
of  principals  are  failures. 

'*  187.  The  schools  I  examined  are  nearly  equally  apportioned  among  teachers  of  each  class.  My  notes  on 
this  point  are  not  quite  perfect,  but  with  respect  to  seventy  different  departments  which  I  examined  I  find  the 
following  distribution  : — 

(1.)  20  are  under  fii'st  class  teachers. 
(2.)  21         „         second        „ 
(3.)  24         „  third  „ 

5         „  probationers. 

On  an  estimate  not  very  precise,  but  generally  true,  I  should  characterize  13  out  of  the  20  under  first  class 
teachers  as  good  schools,  and  7  as  either  inferior  or  bad.  Of  the  21  under  second  class  teachers,  10  good  and  1 1 
inferior  or  bad ;  of  the  29  under  third  class  teachers  and  probationers,  8  or  9  satisfactoiy  (though  not  of  a 
high  character)  and  the  rest,  20  or  21  in  number,  very  poor. 

''  188.  A  rule  which  would  render  the  appointment  of  a  third  class  teacher  to  a  post  as  pnncipal  of  a  school 
impossible  would  be  of  most  salutary  effect  m  raising  the  character  of  National  Schools ;  but  this  can  only  be 
made  possible  by  means  of  important  modifications  in  the  terms  of  employment  offei*ed  by  the  Board.  A  large 
number  of  small  country  schools  offer  little  or  no  inducement  beyond  the  class  salary,  and  unless  compen- 
sation be  offered  in  another  form  for  the  loss  of  fees,  none  but  third  class  teachers  will  accept  such  posts. 

"  189.  What,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  not  unusual,  is  that  third  class  teachers  are  found  in  chaige 
of  large  and  important  town  schools,  which  could  command  the  services  of  better  men." 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.) : — 

*'  80.  If,  however,  the  Board  is  powerless  to  aid  the  schoolmaster  directly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it 
will  at  least  refrain  from  interposing  obstacles  in  lus  way,  and  more  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to 
deteriorate  the  present  staff  of  trained  or  classed  teachers,  if  not  to  extinguish  them  altogether.  In  this  light 
I  venture  to  r^ard  the  existing  provision  of  '  probationers,'  by  means  of  which  the  patron  is  enabled  to  supply 
vacancies  without  inconvenience  and  with  persons  of  imapproved  qualifications.  Such  Bubstitutes — ^for  the 
most  part  grossly  incompetent — are,  it  is  true,  required  to  submit  to  a  litera/ry  examination  within  the  year ;  but 
neither  does  this  furnish  any  guarantee  of  capacity  to  teach  or  to  conduct  a  school,  nor  if  they  fail — Shaving 
inferentially  damaged  the  school  meanwhile — is  the  patron  precluded  from  supplying  theii*  place  with  others  of 
corresponding  qualifications.  The  operation  of  this  permissive  rule,  by  paving  the  way  for  the  inroads  of 
unqualified  men  on  the  bond  fide  profession,  becomes  tantamount  to  a  tampering  with  the  market  supply,  and 
produces  an  overwhelming  amount  of  discontent  which  is,  of  course,  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  &ose  in 
want  of  situations." 

And  he  recommends,  H.  86,  "the  abolition  of  the  so  called  probationary  system,  and 
the  limitation  of  appointments  to  teachers  already  classed." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.) :— 

"  216. — There  are  eight  distinct  grades — the  lowest  of  all  being  the  probationer.  He  appears  to  present  him- 
self to  the  District  Inspector,  and  to  pass  a  test  very  much  at  that  oflScer's  discretion,  but  amounting  substantially 
to  a  Third  Book  class  examination,  and  then,  if  he  is  above  seventeen,  he  may  be  admitted  to  take  chai^  of  a 
school.  There  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  schools,  which  nobody  but  probationers  can  be  got  to  fiU.  Of 
the  6,000  principal  teachers,  500,  and  902  of  the  2,200  assistants  and  junior  assistants  under  the  Board,  ofier 
no  better  guarantee  of  their  fitness  to  teach.  The  number  of  probationers  in  my  district  was  exceptionally  large 
and  corresponded  nearly  with  the  number  of  inefficiently  taught  National  schools. 

''  216. — The  probationer  who  does  not  pass,  has  a  second  chance  given  him  a  year  later  (if  the  Inspectors  permit, 
as  they  seem  usually  to  do),  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Boai*d.  These  rules,  however,  cannot 
be  very  strictly  carried  ou^  as  I  found  one  probationer  in  a  remote  school  who  had  continued  in  that  rudimentary 
condition  for  six  years. 

'<  417. — ^A  teacher  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  A  lad  of  17,  or  a  girl  of  16,  who  knows  as  much  plain 
work  as  a  fairly  taught 'child  of  11,  will  be  accepted  as  probationer,,  will  cost  the  managers  nothing  at  all,  and 
last  for  at  least  two  years." 

The  memorial  of  the  Ulster  teachers  speaks  against  the  employment  of  probationers 
{Evidence,  18268). 
With  these  opinions  we  agree ;  and  we  recommend : — 

That  the  recognition  of  probationers  as  principal  teachers  should  cease,      ko  noognition 
This  need  not  cause  a  total  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  a  school  which  is 
temporarily  without  a  classified  teacher,  for  the  payment  on  "  results "  might  still  be 
given ;  but  there  should  not  be  payment  of  "  salary '  to  any  but  classified  testers. 
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We  think  that  the  subdivision  of  classes  need  not  coexist  with  the  plan  of  paying 
for  results  of  examination ;  and  we  recommend : — 

That  thdre  should  be  only  three  classes  of  teachers,  without  subdivisions. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan,  National  school  teacher,  is  examined : — 

«  2Q064.  Mr;  SvMwan. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  with  regajrd  to  the  sulgects  of  examination  for 
classification  % — Mr.  O'Callaghom, — They  think  that  they  are  greatly  clogged  by  so  many  subdivisions  of  the 
classes — ^that  it  is  very  disheartening  to  go  through  all  the  grades.     It  is  a  very  difficult  programme. 

"  20065.  Do  they  think  there  are  too  many  subiects  for  examination  1 — ^Well,  really,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  am  not  aware  what  their  feelings  are  in  that  respect.  The  only  thing  I  heard  them 
speaking  about  is  the  number  of  grades  for  classification. 

"  20066.  They  would  prefer  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  a  fewer  number  of  grades  1 — Yes. 

"  20067.  How  many  grades  do  you  think  would  be  best  1 — I  think  if  there  was  one  in  each  of  second  and 
third,  and  two  in  the  first,  it  woidd  suit.     I  am  giving  my  own  opinion. 

"  20068.  Do  you  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  would  be  on  that  subject  ] — I  think  they  would 
agree  with  me  generally  on  that." 

Of  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  general  opinion  formed  by  witnesses  not  connected 
with  the  National  system  is  favourable ;  but  there  is  also  abundant  testimony  to  the 
general  desire  for  their  improvement.  Considering  the  smallness  in  many  cases  of  the 
emoluments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  whose  abilities  can  command  higher 
remuneration  do  not  adopt  the  calUng  of  a  National  school  teacher. 

Better  pay  and  better  accommodation,  both  for  children  and  teacher,  would  probably 
secure  the  services  of  those  who  now  would  hesitate  to  give  them. 
.  Mr.  0' Carroll,  Inspector  (4272),  says  that  the  teachers  are  qualified,  but  do  not  exert 
themselves  sufficiently.  Ajid  from  his  subsequent  answers  it  would  appear  that,  on 
being  appointed  to  the  South  Dublin  District,  he  found  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
schools,  which,  however,  had  subsequently  improved  (4280). 

And,  again,  he  complains  that  teachers  did  not  give  sufficient  attention. 

"  4409.  Mr.  Bease, — Do  you  think  the  teachers  of  the  third  class  better  now  than  what  they  were  when  you 
first  became  an  Inspector  ?-— Mr.  0' Carroll. — I  think  they  are  much  better  now.  They  know  the  business 
better,  but  they  don't  pay  the  attention  they  ought.     I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary  schools  now." 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Inspector,  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  quaUfications  of  teaxjhers  : — 

''  26818.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilion. — ^You  have  said  you  were  formerly  stationed  in  Ballina  as  the  centre  of  a  district  1 
—Mr.  O'iTara.— Yes. 

*^  26819.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  National  schools  in  that  district,  as  to  qualifications^ 
schoolmastership^  and  so  on  1 — ^The  qualifications  are  exceedingly  low — so  low  that  I  think  about  one  half  of 
them  ought  not  be  in  the  public  service  at  all  as  teachers. 

"  26820.  Can  you  account  for  that  1 — Yes.  There  are  several  ways  of  accounting  for  it.  One  cause  is  the 
low  curriculum  of  the  Board,  the  low  standard  of  qualification  adopted  by  the  Board  for  probationers  and 
lower-class  teachers.  Another  cause  is  the  small  local  support  given  to  schools.  Another  cause  is  the.  prohi- 
bition agaLost  training,  which  prevents  teachers  from  improving  themselves — improving  their  classification  as 
they  might.  Another  cause  is,  I  believe — and  that  is  common  to  most  districts  along  with  Ballina — the 
multiplication  of  schools  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  service.     I  hold  there  are  too  many  schools. 

"  26821.  Does  your  observation  apply  both  to  Ballina  and  Clonmel  1 — ^To  both,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent 
to  Ballina  than  to  Clonmel.  It  appUes  in  common  with  Ballina,  to  all  other  districts  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Ireland.  In  Ballina  the  teachers  are  driven  to  the  temptations  c^  falsifying  school  accounts  to  entitle 
them  to  their  salaries.     That  is  common  to  Ballina  district,  and  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  206)  reports  of  the  BalUna  District : — 

"  The  teacher^s  condition  here  is  altogether  less  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  locality  which  I  visited.  Of 
the  entire  number — say  100,  to  allow  for  a  few  assistants — one  is  in  the  first  class,  sixteen  in  the  second  class, 
all  the  rest  are  third  class,  or  pi*obationers.  There  are  only  two  who  have  proper  teach  jra'  houses,  though  there 
are  six  instances  besides  where  the  house  (not  being  the  teachers'  own  property^  is  rent  free.  There  are  scarcely 
any  local  contributions,  and  the  deficiency  la  not  made  up  by  any  excess  of  school  fees.  The  eighty-three 
teachers  (five  in  six  of  the  whole  number)  who  are  third  class  or  probationers  may  be  considered  to  have  an 
average  income  of  £16  from  the  Board,  and  XI  10^.  from  fees,  and  many  of  them  (about  one  in  three)  have  to 
p  .7  rent  for  their  school-houses  out  of  this  income,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  in  repair." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Inspector,  speaks  favourably  of  third  class  teachers  — 

^'4795.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that,  according  to  the  present  classification,  a  teacher  who  is  second 
of  third,  ia  a  satisfactory  teacher  in  point  of  attainments  ] — Mr.  Sheridan, — I  know  a  great  many  efficient 
teachers  who  have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  third  class." 

But  he  mentions  that  there  is  a  want  of  well  qualified  teachers : — 

•^  6076.  Rev.  Dr. .  Wihon. — ^With  regard  to  ordinary  schools,  do  you  regard  them  genendly  as  fairly  supplied 
with  teaching  power  1 — Mr.  Sheridan. — ^I  do  not,  generally  speaking.  But  the  monitorial  system  gives  an 
easy  way  of  supplementing  the  teaching  power. 

**  5077.  Are  the  larger  ordinary  schools  properly  suppHed  with  qualified  teachers  i — It  is  difficult  to'  get 
practically  qualified  teachers. 

'^  5078.  'Dien  you  have  few  properly  qualified  assistant  teachers  1 — ^There  are  a  great  many  schools  which 
require  assistants  and  cannot  get  them. 

*<^079.  Wha0  is  that  difficmty  owing  to  t — It  is  owing  to  a  great  many  things.  One  oatue  is  that  the  pay  of 
:vn  assistiBiiJieadi^r. is. not  .sufficient  to  maintain  him,  imless  ho. happens  to  be  a  native  of .  tibe  Ideality  and 
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lYendes  -with  bk  parents.     Anotber  tfamg  is  that  tthei^  hfts^beeu  a  certain  diboonragemeBit  to  teaehen  latterly, 
as. they  do  not  <^iifiider  themselvei^  sufficiently  paid;  and  ihete  is  not  ^e  «ame  -wiih  as  formerly  on  tU^rpart 
of  young  persons  to  adopt  the  professioii  of  teacher ;  they  seek  other  employments.     Emigration,  too,  has  had  q^,^^^ 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.     A  large  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  have  gone  to  America,  ^s^me  of  jccoiwue 
whom  would  have  become  teachers  had  they  remained.''  

After  noticing  these  points  which  naturaUy  come  from  those  who  inspect  flieir  schools, 
we  may  quote  the  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  represent  different  classes 
unconnected  with  the  ^oard,  as  to  the  general  estimation  in  whicl^  the  teacher?  are 
held 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane : — 

*'  15670 — ^They  are  a  laborious,  hardworking,  and  on  the  whole  a  well  condueted  body  ofjiidn.''   . 

B.eY.  F.  Petticrew : — 

"  16629.  Professor  SvUivan* — ^Do  you  consider  that  the  teachers  ge^e^ally,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
have  a  tendency  to  be  very  conscientious  or.  not  ? — Mr.  Petticrew. — ^The  teachers,  as  fiaj*  as  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  them,  have  been  veiy  fair,  honest,  conscientious  servants.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  so,  just  as  in 
any  other  department  you  will  find  a  difference. 

"  16630.  But  as  a  body  you  consider  them  meritorious  and-  deserving  men  ? — ■!  certainly  do,  and  I  think  they 
are  not  remunerated  at  ail  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  render  to  the  State." 

Canon  Forde : — 

"  22966.  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Speaking  of  the  teachers  whom  you  know,  do  you  r^ard  them  as  efficient  U- 
Canon  Forde. — ^Well,  my  teachers  are  some  of  them  members  of  religious  communities  and  some  of  thi$m  are 
secular  teachers. 

*'  22967.  May  I  ask  first  are  all  the  female  4;eaeh^«  of  your  school  religious  ? — "No, 

*^  22968.  Exclusive  of  them  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  lay  teachers  male  and  female  as  to  efficiency  1 — I 
always  try  to  get  the  best  I  can,  and  I  must  say  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them — they  do  their  business 
very  well. 

"  22969.  Where  do  you  get  the  male  teachers ) — ^Two  of  them  I  may  say  I  did  not  get  at  all ;  I  found  them 
in  the  parish  before  me.  Two  more  came  since  I  came  to  the  parish ;  I  advertised  for  them.  One^  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I  got^  when  he  came  to  me  to  £lackrock  school,  was  not  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
I  believe  he  had  been  mcHe  or  less  in  training  in  past  time^  but  had  severed  his  connexion  with  them^  I  find 
him  a  very  efficient  teacher. 

**  22970.  What  is  tiieir  classification  1 — Do  you  speak  of  the  teachers  I  engaged  myself,  or  all  of  them* 

"  22971.  All  of  them  1 — One  of  my  teachers  is  first  of  first  class,  another  of  them  is  I  think  the  same.  He 
is  certainly  first  class ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  second  or  first  of  first — I  scarcely  think  he  is  first  because 
T  don't  thmk  his  salary  is  more  than  £44  a  year,  and  I  believe  first  of  first  class  obtains  a  higher  salary  than 
that,  but  I  know  he  has  been  studying  and  improved  his  classification  since  he  came  to  me.  The  other  teacher 
has  a  lower  classification — I  fancy  he  is  either  third  of  first,  or  first  of  second. 

"  22972,  Then  your  teachei-s  are  all  high  class  teachers  ?— -All  high  class,  except  one  teacher  whom  I  got  six 
or  eight  months  ago,  and  found  highly  efficient  and  successiiil.  When  he  came  to  me  I  think  he  was  first  of 
third  class,  and  that  he  became  second  class  afterwards.     He  is  now  first  of  second. 

"  22973.  Which  do  you  prefer,  high  or  low  class  teachers  ? — ^Well,  all  my  teachers  are  very  efficient,  and  I 
must  say  I  don't  object  to  my  low  class  teacher  any  more  than  to  the  higher  class.  A  good  deal  dep^ids  on  the 
prervious  condition  of  the  school  and  on  the  class  of  pupils  that  attend  it.  If  a  school  has  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed  a  teacher  of  high  classification,  who  takes  an  intei-est  in  his  work  and  advances  the  boys,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  such  a  school  to  take  away  the  high  class  teacher  and  give  them  one  of  a  lower  qualifi- 
cation ;  whereas  a  school  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  backward  state  and  £h)m  other  circumstances  not 
so  efficiently  carried  on  as  other  schools — the  master  for  instance  being  changed  frequently,  looking  perhaps 
for  a  better  place  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  salary  or  for  other 
reasons — I  thiak  onder  such  circumstanced  a  lower  class  teacher,  if  otherwise  competent  and  industrious^  would 
perhaps  be  more  efficient  than  one  of  a  higher  qualification." 

Of  the  eflSoiency  of  the  teachers,  the  A^stant  Commissioners  say : — 
Mr.  King  (D.) :— 

"  38.  A  comparison  of  the  state  of  schools  under  teachers  of  various  classes  was  the  only  available  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  classification  as  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  The  test  is  not  very 
accurate,  since  many  local  circumstances  beyond  the  teacher's  control  may  assist  or  hinder  his  efibjrts.  However, 
the  schools  which  appeared  to  be  especially  well  managed,  and  in  which  the  scholars  had  made  the  greatest 
progress,  were  i^ider  the  care  of  teachers  who  had  obtained  a  high  class,  and  the  inferior  schools  were  generally 
conducted  by  teachers  with  a  low  class. '* 

Mr.  Coward  (E.) : — 

''  226.  As  regards  men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  t^u^hers  of  the  first  dasa  ace  superior,  individually,  to 
those  of  lower  grades.  But  I  do  not  think  that  personal  superiority  affects  the  condition  of  the  schools  taught 
by  the  difierent  classes  of  masters  to  any  great  ext^it.  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  making  due  allowance 
for  surrounding  circumstances,  the  teachers  of  the  highest  grades  are  not  "so  much  more  efijcient  as  they  are 
thought  to  be.  As  to  the  moral  superiority  which  I  looked  for  in  the  schools  which  had  the  advantage  of 
teachers  of  the  highest  grade,  I  could  see  no  difference  between  them  and  others  which  had  not  the  same 
advantage.  There  was  the  same  absence  of  habits  at  order  and  Self-restraint ;  the  same  presence  of  unchecked 
copying  and  prompting ;  the  same  whispering  and  talking ;  the  same  uncontrolled  deportment ;  in  short,  all 
the  initications  of  the  absence  of  that  influence  which  is  eddied  moral. 

"227.  Female  teachers  differ  very  greatly  in  efficiency,  but  their  variations  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
their  dassification.  I  found  the  best  instructed  school  tau^t  by  a  mistress  who  ranked,  only  in  the  third 
It  was  the  Castle  Martyr  female  sohooL     By  refMring  to  the  table8,-^pp.  140-144,  in  which  J  have 
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given  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  comparison  can  at  once  be  made  between 
it  and  the  Snndayswell  female  school,  Cork,  taught  by  a  mistress  of  the  firat  class,  or,  the  Midleton  Poor  Law 
Female  National  School,  taught  by  a  mistress  of  the  second  class.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  schools 
would  come  out  best. 

'<266.  As  regards  the  intelligence  generally,  and  the  natural  ability  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
teachers  as  a  body  no  question  can  be  raised,  nor  respecting  their  attentiveness  to  their  duties.  But  as 
regards  those  things  whici  constitute  real  efficiency,  namely,  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  teaching  as 
expressed  by  the  word  education,  a  moral  superiority,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one,  to  their  scholars  and  tiieir 
scholars'  parents,  systematic  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order,  the  possession  of  good  manners,  neatness  in 
person  and  dress,  and  a  good  position  in  public  esteem,  and  lastly,  an  absence  of  any  physical  defects,  the 
supply  of  efficient  teachers  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  their  powers  as  educators  of 
youth,  my  report  on  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  the  schools  will  give  some  idea." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.):  — 

"  184.  (1).  The  National  teachers  generally  struck  me  as  being  quite  as  intelligent  a  body  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect,  considering  the  emoluments  offered  to  them.  I  frequently  heard  the  complaint  made  that  the 
teachers  are  half  educated  or  less  than  half  educated  men,  and  that  their  little  knowledge,  besides  hindering 
the  progress  of  popular  education,  leads  them  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  their  own  importance  and  deserts  ; 
consequently  that  a  good  deal  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  position  and  remuneration  is  in  excess  of  what 
their  real  merits  will  justify.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  that  one  of  the  first  steps  requisite  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Ireland  is  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  competency  in  the  teachers,  but  none 
the  less  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  average  standard  already  attained  is  qidte  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to 
reach  without  an  advance  in  the  attractions  offered.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  services  of  an  able  man  on  lOs, 
or  15«.  a  week.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  mercantile  town  like  Belfast  especially,  there  are  endless 
opportunities  for  an  enterprising  man  to  earn  a  better  living  than  that  which  any  but  a  few  of  the  best  schools, 
combined  with  a  high  class  salary,  can  bold  out  to  him.  A  copying  clerk  or  accountant  can  easily  make  £100 
a  year  in  a  house  of  business,  and  unless  a  teacher  is  particularly  fortunate  he  will  never  get  so  much  in  a 
school.  Many  of  the  more  active  teachers  are  continually  being  drawn  off  from  the  service  of  the  National 
Boaixl  by  the  superior  advantages  of  commercial  life.  Hence  a  large  number  of  them  are  merely  the 
disappointed  residuum  which  has  failed  to  provide  for  itself  in  some  other  line  of  life.  This  state  of  things 
explains  a  great  deal  of  the  discontent  and  also  the  inferior  competency  complained  o£  Still  as  the  whole 
matter  is  one  which  depends  upon  market  value,  the  National  Board  secures  a  fair  return  for  its  outlay.  I 
believe  it  secures  someUiing  more  than  a  fair  return,  for  the  official  position  in  connexion  with  the  State,  the 
easy  hours  of  work,  which  leave  the  teacher  free  after  three  o'clock,  and  the  sense  of  authority  which  a  teacher 
exercises  in  school,  are  not  without  their  attractions,  and  combine  to  retain  many  who  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  by  the  greater  emoluments  to  be  obtained  in  less  dignified,  more  laborious,  and  more  subordinate  posts 
in  other  lines  of  life.  Certainly  I  met  many  National  teachers  whose  capabilities  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
cheaply  valued,  if  measured  by  the  rate  of  the  remuneration  they  receive." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.):  — 

"59.  Fourteen  teachers  of  the  National  schools  that  I  examined  were  in  the  fii-st  class,  and  of  those  two 
only — ^both  female  teachers — were  in  the  first  division  of  that  class.  The  rest  of  the  teachers,  as  will  be  seen 
from  my  analysis,  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  second  and  third  classes.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  point  of  general  efficiency  the  teachers  of  the  first  class  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  others,  and  that 
the  second  class  are  in  a  perceptible  degree  superior  to  the  third,  but  this  rule,  like  most  others,  must  be  taken 
with  exceptions. 

"  62.  On  the  whole  I  found  the  teachers  very  fairly  qualified  for  their,  duties ;  they  appeared  as  a  rule  very 
intelligent,  and  quite  competent  for  the  work  they  had  in  hand ;  indeed  consideiing  the  smallness  of  the  p&y 
and  the  monotony  of  the  occupation,  it  surprised  me  that  the  Board  had  managed  to  get  together  so  efficient  a 
class  of  teachers  as  they  had." 

Mr.  Laurie  (EL.) : — 

"114.  I  have  to  report  that  while  the  teachers  were  always  (unless  when  the  dwelling-house  adjoined  the 
premises)  found  by  me  at  their  post,  and  engaged  in  active  work,  they  seemed  pervaded  with  the  notion  that 
their  chief  business  was  the  care  of  the  highest  class.  Indeed  I  feel  convinced  that  this  is  a  rule  with 
remarkably  few  exceptions.  In  this  respect  the  resemblance  to  the  state  of  matters  in  English  schools  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code  (which  enforces  attention  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  classes 
alternately)  is  tolerably  complete.  It  is  true  that  a  good  teacher  animated  with  genuine  professional  instinct, 
may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  his  highest  class  with  impunity,  and  even  with  advantage ;  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  working  of  the  entire  school  machinery  is  apt  to  suffer,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in 
danger  of  being  altogether  neglected.  At  all  events  I  am  certain  that  the  prime  law  of  school  management, 
displayed  in  a  head-teacher*s  faculty  of  having  his  eye  everywhere,  and  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  at  various 
places,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  does  not,  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  obtain  in  the  Irish  schools  visited  by  me. 

"115.  Nor  can  I  conscientiously  say  that  the  samples  I  had  of  special  teaching  approximated,  either  in  matter 
or  form,  to  the  almost  stereotyped  English  model.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  bookish  and  mechanical,  and  painfully 
monotonous ;  on  the  other,  it  lacked  ease  and  grace,  and,  I  may  add,  that  kind  of  self-possession  which  is  the 
surest  guarantee  that  the  subject  has  been  throughly  mastered. 

"116.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  more  favourably  of  the  classification,  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the 
reciprocal  *  understanding*  that  seemed  to  subsist  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachers." 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.) : — 

"  377.  Teachers  of  National  schools  are  generally  regarded  by  all  classes  of  society  as  a  hardworking,  and 
well-conducted  body  of  persons,  whose  conscientious  discharge  of  important  and  useful  duties  is  most  inadequately 
recompensed.  Of  their  loyalty,  at  least  in  Kerry,  I  never  heard  a  suspicion  uttered ;  and  all  notion  of  their 
^K)litical  disaffection  seems  to  have  died  out  even  amongst  the  constabulary.  Of  their  moral  character  favourable 
reports  were  continully  given  by  their  clergy  and  others ;  although  occasional,  but  rare,  breaches  of  social 
morality  bring  dishonovir  upon  a  class  whose  superior  education  and  official  position  tend  to  lift  its  members 
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above  the  grade  from  which  they  are  mostly  sprung.  At  least  one  Roman  Catholic  magistrate  mentioned  Natioxai, 
occasional  instances  of  drunkenness  among  National  teachers  being  brought  before  the  bench,  but  such  instances  TuACHBRi 
are  confessedly  very  rare.  — ^ 

"  378.  Of  their  competence  as  teachers  I  am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  have  a  favourable  opinion.    Differences  of  Aoc(mnf. 
course  continually  presented  themselves,  but  these  differences  appeared  to  be  the  effects  of  individual  character 
•And  natural  ability,  rather  than  of  general  causes  underlying  the  system  of  their  education  or  appointment." 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.)  : — 

"  21.  I  come  next  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  ordinary  National  schools.  The  teachers  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — ^trained  and  untrained.  "Were  I  called  upon  to  characterize  these  two  groups,  I  should 
describe  the  trained  teachers  as  good,  and  the  untrained  as  indifferent,  and  sometimes  bad.  It  would  hardly  be 
fair,  however,  to  speak  in  this  way  without  reservation.  Amongst  the  trained  teachers  I  met  several  whom  I 
aovld  not  rank  above  fair,  and  among  the  untrained  there  were  some  who  by  natural  aptitude  were  good.  In 
jny  district  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  were  nearly  equally  divided." 

The  general  tone  of  these  reports  justifies  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  National 
board's  classified  teachers  are  fairly  eflficient. 

We  carefully  inquired  of  witnesses  before  us,  and,  by  means  of  our  Assistant  Conunis-  Qrieranees  of 
sioners,  of  teachers  and  others  in  the  separate  districts,  what  were  the  grievances  of  the  ^*  ®*  *••<*«»• 
National  school  teachers ;  and  we  will  consider  them  seriatim.     It  is  needless  to  refer  to 
witnesses  for  establishing  the  following  points — abundant  proof  will  be  found  in  the 
^evidence  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.     They  comprise — 

1.  Insufl&cient  pay. 

2.  Want  of  residences. 

3.  Arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  by  Managers. 

4.  Want  of  a  retiring  pension. 

Mr.  iPDonough,  representing  the  teachers  of  Leinster,  produced  a  memorial  from  the  Evidence. 
teachers,  which  only  relates  to  (1)  and  (4). 

Mr.  Matthews  produced  a  memorial  from  teachers  of  Ulster,  which  mentions  all  four 
points,  with  the  addition  of — 

5.  Objections  to  probationers. 

6.  Desire  for  higher  qualification  in  third  class. 

7.  School  buildings  should  be  improved. 

8.  School  requisites  should  be  suppUed  by  the  State. 
These  are  matters  of  importance,  more  or  less  personal  te  the  teachers. 

(3)  and  (5)  we  have  already  disposed  of — ^the  others  will  receive  attention  under  other 
heads. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  representing  the  teachers  of  Connaught,  mentions  (1),  (2),  and  (4) : — 

"  19152.  Chairmcm, — ^What  waa  the  point  which  the  masters  you  represent  here  specially  desired  you  should 
call  our  attention  to  \ — Mr.  Gallagher, — Principally  three  things,  which  they  consider  grievances. 

"  19153.  Will  you  name  them  1 — ^The  three  things — one  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  scale  of  salaries ; 
the  second  is  the  want  of  pensions  for  old  teachers  ;  and  the  third  point  ia  the  amount  of  rent  which  they  have 
to  pay,  some  for  their  school-houses  only,  and  some  for  their  school-houses  and  residences." 

Mr.  (yCallaghan,  representing  the  teachers  of  Munster,  read  a  memorial  from  the 
teachers,  which  relates  chiefly  to  (1)  and  (4). 

The  absence  of  the  complaint  (3),  which  is  dwdt  upon  at  great  length  in  the  Reports 
of  Assistant  Commissioners,  is  supposed,  as  we  have  already  stated  under  the  head 
"  Managers,'^  to  have  been  brought  about  bv  hints  from  Managers  to  School  Teachers' 
Associations,  that  the  Managers  would  object  to  the  statement  of  this  grieyance. — 
X8430, 18421,  18425,  19248-9,  19834,  19855-7.     {Newell,  24,922.) 

Section  2. — Salaries  of  National  Teachers. 

After  a  careftd  discussion  of  this  matter,  we  have  concluded  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  salartkji 
paid  more  Uberally ;  but  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  whole  increase  should  not  come  ™**^*^*^°*- 
from  the  Parliamentary  fund.     Considering  the  very  small  contributions  which  the  dis- 
tricts now  make,  we  think  the  Government  may  reasonably  call  for  increased  local  aid. 
If  a  rate  were  levied  on  the  same  basis  as  the  poor  rate,  collected  in  the  same  manner,  Ratesuggested. 
by  the  same  officers,  this  rate,  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  rule  among  the  schools 
inspected  by  the  National  Board,  would  form  one  source  of  increase  of  pay  for  the 
teachers.      As  an  example  of  one  mode  in  which  this  might  be  available,  the  average 
attendance  in  all  National  schools,  and  other  schools  which  might  come  in  under  an 
enlarged  system,  being  taken  at  400,000,  a  grant  to  each  school  of  2^.  6d.  per  head, 
L  3  C 
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according  to  average  attendance,  would  require  £50,000,  and  tiiis  would  be  raised  by  a 
rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound.* 

In  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  1869,  the  maximum  rate  proposed  to  be  levied  was  3d. 

If  school  fees  are  paid  for  all  children  of  id.  per  week  for  at  least  40  weeks,  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  paymg  for  the  very  poor,  this  would  produce,  on  the  average,  upwards 
of  £65,000  a  year.     If  for  48  weeks,  this  would  produce  £80,000  aryear. 

Payments  by  pupils,  subscriptions,  and  endowments  in  1867  amounted  to  J652,000, 
only  £8,000  of  which  arises  from  subscriptions  {see  p.  31). 

Even  assuming  that  the  rate  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  all  subscriptions,  we 
should  have  an  annual  sum  of  £115,000,  instead  of  somewhat  less  than  £52,000.  The 
endowments  would  be  unchanged,  and  they  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  £12,000 
returned  as  subscriptions  and  local  endowments.  In  other  words,  the  annual  sum 
available  would  be  mcreased  by  more  than  £63,000. 

The  rate  being  directed  by  law  to  be  distributed  among  State  inspected  schools,, 
according  to  the  certified  average  attendance,  no  imdue  favour  or  preference  could  be 
shown  by  the  local  authorities  in  its  distribution.  We  have  referred  to  this  already 
in  the  Chapter  on  Maintenance  of  Schools. 

This  principle  also  being  conceded — that  all  children  shall  pay  school  fees,  and  that 
very  poor  children  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Guardians — which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered in  the  Chapter  on  School  Fees — ^we  should  have  two  sources  whence  increase  to 
teachers'  pay  can  be  derived  without  coming  to  Parhament  for  increased  grants. 

We  recommend  that,  a  certain  fixed  salary  being  secured  to  each  class  of  teacher^ 
there  should  be  a  payment,  on  examination  of  chfldren,  for  every  "pass"  in  certain 
subjects.  So  that  the  means  of  the  managers  for  paying  the  teachers  would  be  (1) 
Jixed — the  class  salary  allowed  by  the  Board ;  (2)  va/nahle — the  capitation  fees  due  for 
the  "  passes  "  at  the  last  general  inspection  of  the  school ;  school  pence,  and  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  rate  according  to  average  attendance.  These  three  called  variable,  would 
be  liable  to  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
teacher.  In  this  we  are  obliged  to  recapitulate  the  recommendations  of  preceding 
chapters — ^but  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  first  complaint  of  the  teachers  has 
received  due  attention  at  our  hands,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a  remedy.  A 
barren  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  pooriy  paid  teachers,  or  even  a  resolution  to 
recommend  that  their  pay  be  increased,  without,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
principles  of  the  method  we  recommend  for  adoption,  would  be  useless.  But,  having 
shown  what  are  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  in  general  terms,  we  now 
record  our  conclusion : — 

That  the  pay  of  National  school  Teachers  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  best 
candidates  and  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in  the  profession,  and  that  it 
shoiQd  be  raised. 

The  National  Board  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  increase  in  teachers 
salaries.  While  we  think  the  position  of  the  school  teacher  should  be  improved  in  this 
respect  as  in  others,  it  is  but  just  to  point  out  that  the  Commissioners  have  recognised 
from  time  to  time  the  claims  which  diligent  service  required.  In  1838,  they  fixed*  the 
salary  at  from  £10  to  £30  a  year,  with  annual  gratuities  to  the  most  deserving,  and 
required  that  further  income  be  secured  by  local  subscription  or  school  fees  to  such 
amount  in  each  case  as  they  may  direct.  In  1843,  they  changed  the  scale  and  omitted 
the  part  about  gratuities.'  The  salaries  now  vary  from  £8  to  £20  for  male  teachers, 
and  from  £8  to  £15  for  women.  They  required  that  the  payments  made  by  children 
should  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  increase  of  salary  awarded  to  the  teacher. 
In  1848,  the  scale  is  altered  again  *  it  now  varies  from  £14  to  £30  for  men,  from  £12 
to  £24  for  women,  according  to  scale  of  classification,  besides  payments  for  probationers, 
assistants,  sewing  mistresses,  and  others,  and  premiums  for  order,  cleanliness,  &c. 

In  1850,  the  scale  of  salary*  for  men  is  from  £15  to  £35 ;  for  women,  from  £13  to  £24, 
In  1853,  the  scale  of  salary®  for  men  varies  from  £11  to  £36  ;  for  women,  from  £10 
to  £25,  including  probationers. 


*  From  Thomas  Statistics  of  Ireland,  pp.  73-77,  it  appears  that — 

Annual  Value  of  Property  under  Assessment  in  1867|  in  Counties, £13,064,116 

„  „  in  Parliamentary  Boroughs,         .        .         1,625,289 

£14,689,406 

As  some  Boroughs  did  not  make  Returois  this  is  below  the  real  amount     A  Bate  of  H.  in  the  pound  on  this  would  be  £61|205,  fo 
that  an  estimate  of  £50,000  for  Id.  rate  on  all  property  under  assessment  is  wdl  within  the  mark. 


'  Appendix,  Code  4,  III.  4. 

'Code  8,  Y.  ^2,  I. 


•  Code  5,  V.  6,  10.  *  Code  7,  V.  6,  &  21,  22. 

' Code  9,Y.  I  2,  I. 
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In  1855,  it  was  raised^  so  as  to  vary  from  £li  to  £46  for  men;  from  £12  to  £36  for     N^TioifAL 
women,  including  probationers.  Tkachjhul 

In  1863,  the  scale^  is  from  £15  to  £52  for  men,  and  from  £14  to  £42  for  women;  and  Sahne$. 
supplemental  or  good  service  salaries  on  a  scale  varying  from  £3  to  £l3  for  men,  and 
from  £2  to  £1 1  for  women,  are  introduced. 

In  1866,  no  alteration  is  made  in  scale  of  salaries.' 

Mr.  MojcdonnelVs  opinion  is  in  agreement  with  our  resolution  (331),  (24002);  Dr. 
Newell  (24832-7),  Mr.  Hunter  (3198),  (3200),  Mr.  aCarroll  (4410),  Mr.  Sheridan 
(4786),  (5197),  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (8762),  Major  aReilly  (15020),  Eight  Eev.  Dr. 
KeaTie  (15670),  Eev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18071),  Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere  (20204),  Dean  War- 
burton  (20874),  Eev.  J.  M'Menamin  (21948),  and  Cardinal  Cullen  (26615). 

We  therefore  are  of  opinion : — 

1.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce,  as  an  element  in  the  remuneration  of  KBooiaoMDA- 

Teachers,  payment  for  results  as  shown  by  examination  of  individual  children  "^^' 
in  elementary  subjects  :*  but 
That  the  classification  salaries  of  existing  Teachers  shoiQd  not  be  made 
subject  to  deduction  as  long  as  they  retain  their  classification. 

2.  That  Teachers  once  approved  should  rise  to  higher  classificatit)n  by 

good  service  only ;  subject  to  the  following  exception : — 

A  classified  Teacher  may  present  himself  at  any  period  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  more  than  ten  years,  after  the  first  examination,  for  a  second 
examination. 

3.  That  the  following  scale  of  class  salaries  should  be  adopted : — 

liales.  Females. 

£  £ 

1.    •  •  •  •  •  «5o  .  •  «5v) 

II.  .            .            .     %     .            .30  .  .  24 

III 24  .  .  20 

4.  That  Schools  taught  by  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  and 

payment  by  results,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Board. 

5.  That  the  principles  of  payment  by  resiQts  and  of  rise  in  classification  by 

good  service,  having  been  adopted,  the  necessity  of  supplementing 
ordinary  salary  by  good  service  salary  no  longer  exists. 

6.  That  a  Teacher  now  in  receipt  of  a  good  service  salary,  shoiQd  continue 

to  receive  it  so  long  as  his  school  continues  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

7.  That  all  premiums  for  "order,  cleanliness,  and  general  proficiency*' 

should  cease ;  the  grant  for  "  results''  from  the  National  Board  being 
subject  to  deduction  for  deficiencies  in  these  respects.  No  teacher 
should  be  eligible  for  promotion  by  good  sei*vice  where  defects  in  these 
respects  exist. 

8.  That  where  ''  local  aid  "  falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  Board's  grant 

the  Board's  payments  should  be  proportionately  diminished,  unless  after  report 
of  Head  and  District  Inspectors  the  Board  judge  an  exception  necessary.* 

9.  That  income  arising  from  permanent  endowments  should  not  be  included  under 

the  term  ^^  local  aid  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid.* 

10.  That  money  due  from  the  National  Board  should  be  paid  promptly. 

11.  That  it  shoiQd  form  part  of  the  duty  of  Teachers  of  Schools  in  which 

Monitors  are  employed,  to  give  them  separate  instruction  out  of 
ordinary  school  hours;  the  Teachers  shoiQd  be  specifically  remune- 
rated for  this. 

I  Appendix,  Code  10,  Part  IH.,  §  VI.,  1.  }  Code  11,  Part  IV.,  §  IV.,  1. 

'  For  Analytical  Tables  of  present  Average  Salaries,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  see  supra,  pp.  255-6. 

^  See  above,  p.  293.  *  See  above,  p.  842,  Recommendations  4  and  5. 
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TSACHBBS. 

Jkiid^s.  "^^  want  of  residences  for  school  teachers  is  also  a  reasonable  cause  of  discontent. 

All  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this  point  were  agreed — and  we  concur  in  their 
opinion — ^that  it  is  desirable  residences  should  be  provided  for  the  teachers  of  National 

Recommended,  schools.  It  is  a  matter  for  consideration  how  this  should  be  done.  It  is  clearly  not 
according  to  precedent  for  the  National  Board  to  spend  money  in  buildings  where  the 
land  is  not  public  property ;  and  the  disinclination  shown  to  vest  schools  m  the  Board 
would  probably  be  extended  to  the  vesting  of  residences.  The  rule,  however,  which  has 
been  adopted  of  refusing  grants  for  residences  is  not  imposed  on  the  Board  by  any 
superior  authority. 

Eridence.  Mr.  Mocdounell  states  : — 

"415.  Chairman, — ^Was  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  would  not  make  any  grants  in  aid  oF 
the  building  of  residences  a  condition  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Government  or  the  Legislature,  or  is  it  a  rule 
of  their  own  making  ] — Mr.  MacdonneU. — It  was  a  rule,  I  conceive,  of  their  own  making.  At  the  time  it  was; 
made  there  was  such  a  demand  for  schools  that  jierhaps  they  thought  it  unwise  to  grant  any  money  upon  the 
building  of  residences  when  there  was  such  a  necessity  for  establishing  schoola  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
other  reason  but  that  I  am  quite  sure  the  Board  would  always  have  been  very  happy  to  assist  in  building 
residences  if  (Government  had  been  anxious  they  should  do  so,  and  had  given  the  money. 

"416.  Has  the  reduced  money  pressure  upon  the  Commissioners  for  the  building  of  schools  left  more  money 
at  their  disposal  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  or  do  the  expenses  of  repairs  now  amount  to  as  much  as  in 
earlier  years  the  expense  of  building  schools  amounted  to  1 — I  am  not  aware,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  there 
must  be  now  a  considerable  expense  in  keeping  the  existing  vested  houses  in  repair,  which  could  not  have 
occurred  in  earlier  years,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  build 

"  417.  Has  the  question  ever  conik  before  the  Board  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  aid  towards  the  erection  or 
teachers'  residences  1 — No ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  policy. 

"  418.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  houses  of  residence  are  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  in  perpetuity  % — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

"419.  I  think  you  stated  it  would  be  desirable  a  teacher  should  have  a  house  and  garden  as  a  residence  either 
rented  or  free  ] — Very  desirable,  especially  free." 

Major  O'Reilly f  M.P.,  thinks  that  the  cost  might  be  very  fairly  laid  upon  the  locality. 

"  15026.  Mr.  Deaae. — ^Would  it  not  improve  the  status  of  the  teacher  to  provide  him  with  a  free  house  in 
all  cases  if  it  were  possible  ? — Major  CHeilly. — I  think  a  free  house  and  ganien  provided  would  do  more  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  than  anything  else  ;  and  I  think 
every  encouragement  that  could  be  given  to  meet  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  giva  For  t^t  purpose  I 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  loans  be  procurable  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  building 
such  houses  on  trust,  of  course,  to  hold  them  for  the  teachers  of  the  school  as  the  school  is  held  ;  and  if  any 
educational  rate  is  allowed  to  be  levied  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  that ;  and  I  do  believe  that  in  many 
parishes  in  Ireland,  even  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  ratepayers  to  consent  to  a  perman^it  rate 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  school  from  year  to  year,  they  would  consent  to  pay  a  rate  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  and  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  to  give  to  the  schoolmaster." 

Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere,  who  objects  altogether  to  the  proposal  of  an  education  rate 
(20205-7),  thinks  the  Government  should  pay  the  rent  of  a  teacher's  residence  in  addi- 
tion to  present  salary  (20202).  He  points  out  the  great  advantages  which  would  result 
from  giving  a  residence. 

"  20206.  Chairman. — Considering  the  smallness  of  local  contributions  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  of 
which  you  have  already  spoken,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  contribution  should  be  required 
fiopm  the  locality  by  way  of  local  rate  1 — Mr.  De  Vere, — No ;  I  should  entirely  object  to  that. 

"  20206.  Why  ?— I  think  in  the  first  place  thai  it  would  \nake  the  education  \mpopular.  I  think  if  there 
was  an  education  rate  the  people  would  grumble  at  it ;  and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  boon,  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  millstone  tied  roimd  their  necks.     People  do  not  like  taxation. 

"  20207.  If  it  were  collected  like  the  poor-rate,  and  fell  partly  on  the  owner  and  partly  on  the  occupier,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  small  occupier  whose  children  might  derive  aid  from  the  school  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  I  think  it  would  be  rightly  unpopular.  I  think  that  the  true  principle  of 
giving  support  to  a  State  system  of  education  is  that  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State ; 
and  as  the  taxpayer  in  Ireland  contributes  to  the  assistance-  that  is  given  to  the  maintenance  and  the  support 
of  education  in  England,  I  think  that  the  taxpayer  of  England  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  education 
in  Ireland ;  and  looking  as  I  do  upon  the  duty — I  mean  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State — ^to  maintain  a 
due  system  of  educating  the  people,  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country, 
and  not  by  local  taxation. 

**  20202.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the  comfort  of  having  a  residence  near  the  school,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  little  plot  of  ground  as  garden  ground,  is  to  the  teacher  more  than  the  mere  pecuniary  value  of 
the  house  and  garden  ? — Mr.  Be  Vere, — It  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  teacher — I  mean  to  the  pocket  of  the 
teacher — ^because  he  may  make  more  out  of  that  residence  and  the  land  attached  to  it,  than  he  would  make  by 
receiving  the  rent  of  it  into  his  pocket ;  infinitely  moi^e.  But  the  benefit  to  the  teacher  will  not  stop  there.  It 
makes  the  teacher  a  fixed  person.  He  is  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct.  He  will  do  more  to  try  to  advance 
himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  are  around  him,  and  he  will  take  more  care  to  avoid  bad  company, 
and  to  avoid  bad  habits,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  be  the  entire  upsetting  of  his  position  in  life,  having 
once  a  fixed  position." 

Rev.  J.  M'Menamin,  RC.  Priest  of  the  parish  ot  Stranorlar,  in  co.  Donegal,  who  is 
manager  of  6  schools,  approves  of  the  plan  of  giving  teachers  residences  (21948-21950). 
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Connected  with  this  is  a  proposal  which  has  been  made  for  attaching  a  small  garden     Natiokal 
or  a  portion  of  land  to  the  teacher's  residence.  Teachers. 

Teachers  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  would  be  glad  to  have  land ;  (JCallaghan  Ju^ideMti. 
(20087-9);  Macdonough  17878-9). 

Some  of  the  Board's  Inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  residences  should  not  be  too  near 
the  school,  suspecting  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  constantly  in  the  school-room  as  he 
ought,  if  his  own  dwelling  is  close  at  hand ;  Sheridan  (5011-3) ;  Mahony  (17024).  Mr^ 
OUarroll  thinks  it  ought  to  be  near  but  not  communicating  (4344). 

Mr.  Mahony  considers  that  the  possession  of  land  leads  teachers  to  neglect  their^ 
schools : — 

<<  17026.  Earl  of  Ihun/raven. — Should  you  suppose  it  desirable  that  residences  should  be  provided  for  them 
near  to  their  school-houses? — Mr.  Mahony, — Yes  ;  but  not  in  immediate  connexion  with  them.  It  should  be 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less. 

"17027.  Is  there  a  practical  disadvantage  in  their  residing  immediately  adjoining  their  schools? — Yes.. 
FemaJe  teachers  will  leave,  to  look  after  their  domestic  business  ;  and  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  make  them, 
leave  the  school  Some  teachers  have  land,  and  it  is  a  temptation  to  them  to  leave  the  school  to  ^  to  attend 
to  their  form. 

"  17065.  Mr.  SuUwan, — ^You  said  land  was  a  temptation  to  a  teacher  to  take  him  out  of  school  % — ^Yes ;  I 
speak  generally  with  regard  to  all  Ireland — every  part  I  have  been  acquainted  with.  I  say,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  a  teacher  has  land  he  n^lects  the  school ;  though  I  have  found  exceptional  cases,  where  men  having  land 
were  the  most  efficient  teachers  I  was  ever  acquainted  with." 

**  17066.  Earl  of  Dimraven, — In  what  mode  do  you  say  the  teachers  having  land  interferes  with  his  duties  % 
— He  devotee  time  to  his  farm  that  might  be  devoted  to  school.     Perhaps  he  sends  boys  to  work  for  him. 

« 17067.  Do  you  consider  that  he  devotes  a  portion  of  the  r^ular  school  hours  1 — I  am  alraid  that  very  often 
he  does." 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  does  not  think  that  the  possession  of  land  would  lead  to  neglect  of 
school  business: — 

*^  15032.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Does  not  the  fact  of  the  man's  having  so  large  a  farm  as  twenty  acres 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  school  business? — Major  O'Reilly. — I  do  not  think  it  does,  my  lord.  I  speak 
of  twenty  statute  acres,  not  Irish.  It  is  immediately  adjoining  his  school.  It  is  laid  out  as  a  model  farm  in 
certain  small  divisions,  and  of  course  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  labourer  occasionally  on  it,  and  as  School  ends  at 
three  o'clock,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  go  and  see  that  the  work  is  done.** 


The  teachers  in  Church  Education  schools,  and  Parochial  schools,  generally  have  Assistant  Com. 
residences.     lAx.  King,J).  4.5.     In  D.  41,  he  says  :—  5^^^' 

''  When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  no  residence  for  the  teacher  is'  attached  to  the  school,  I  found  that  the 
teacher  did  not  wish  for  it,  but  would  prefer  an  increase  of  salary.  It  was  stated  to  me  as  a  reason,  that  if  the 
teachers  lived  close  to  the  school  or  church,  the  manager  might  have  an  opportunity  of  compelling  him  to 
undertake  additional  labour." 

Mr.  Coward  (K  248)  says  :— 

"  No  National  teachers  are  supplied  with  house-room.  The  teachers  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church  are  more  frequently  supplied  with  house-room." 

(K  273)  :— 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  houses  were  provided  for  the  teachers.  It  would  give  them  an  air  of  greater 
respectability  if  they  were  always  provided  with  decent  houses,  and  not  obliged,  in  coimtry  places,  to  reside 
in  places  little  better  than  cabins." 

Mr.  Renouf  says  (I.  1 9)  : — 

"  Of  these  59  teachws,  18  have  their  residence  free,  3  others  are  wives  of  schoolmasters,  having  their 
residence  free ;  8  of  the  teachers  live  with  their  parents  ;  another  is  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  not 
his  residence  free.  The  cost  of  residence  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances.  Some 
teachers  are  married,  and  have  large  families.  The  lowest  return  made  to  me  for  cost  of  residence  is  four  pence 
per  week  (at  DunhiU,  in  the  county  of  Waterford),  the  highest  is  £15  per  annum.  Between  these  two  extremes 
returns  have  been  made  of  Is.  and  28.  weekly,  or  of  £1,  £2  10^.,  £3,  £4  10«.,  £5,  £5  10«.,  £6  6^.,  £8,  and  £10  10*. 
per  annum." 

Mr.  Cumin,  K.  41  : — 

«  Again,  no  system  of  education  can  be  efficient  unless  the  teachers  enjoy  a  reasonable  amount  of  independence, 
and  unless  they  are  provided  with  adequate  salaries,  and  comfortable  homes.  But  in  every  one  of  these 
particulars  the  Irish  system  fedls." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  189,  190)  dwells  at  length  on  the  subject : — 

"I  have  pointed  out  that  11  of  the  33  teachers  on  the  higher  plane,  and  8  of  the  74  teachers  on  the 
lower,  have  residences  provided  for  them,  rent  free.  That  such  a  residence  may  one  day  be  built  is  another  of 
the  National  teacher^s  aspirations.  It  is  not  only  that  his  income  might  thereby  be  raised,  but  that  he  mighi 
be  settled  among  the  people  respectably  ;  might  be  at  hand  to  talk  to  them  after  school-hounj ;  might,  in  fact, 
take  root  in  the  soil  of  the  little  village  community.  If  a  residence  attached  to  or  connected  with  a  sdiool-room 
were  worth  so  much  money  added  to  the  salary  and  no  more,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question 
separately. 
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''At  present  thirty-seven  National  schools  in  Mayo,  or  one  in  seven,  are  returned  to  the  Board  as 
having  residences  free.  My  returns  (19  in  106,  or  one  in  five  and  a  half)  are  a  little  more  favourable.  The 
remainder,  six  out  of  seven,  are  unprovided  with  them.  What  is  the  result  1  I  recall  three  teachers  who, 
finding  no  other  suitable  lodgings,  reside  in  the  local  public-house.  There  may  be  many  more  such  cases,  for 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  I  asked  or  was  told  where  or  how  they  lodged.  A  few  rent  small  fieunnB  of  five 
acres  or  less  rather,  as  they  told  me,  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  the  house  that  goes  with  the  holding,  idian  for 
any  other  reason.  But  there  are  not  a  great  many  who  have  money  enough  to  do  so,  and  my  experience  was 
that  when  they  did,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  the  farm  became  their  first  care,  and  the  school  their  second. 
Such  a  farm  isgenemlly  worked,  partly  by  the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  partly  by  elder  scholars,  who  give 
an  equivalent  in  three  or  four  days'  work  for  the  master,  in  lieu  of  school  wages.  The  great  majority  of 
the  male  teachers,  however,  walk  to  and  from  the  nearest  town  daily,  if  it  is  anything  under  five  miles  away." 

L.  198:— 

"  In  the  "West,  it  would  cost  about  £50  to  build  a  comfortable  boarded  house  of  two  rooms,  and  if  the 
State  were  to  offer  that  in  consideration  of  a  site  and  a  bit  of  garden  ground,  say  half  an  acre,  the  interest 
would  be  less  than  £2  a  year,  and  the  house  would  be  worth  more  than  double  the  amount  to  the  teacher, 
even  in  money.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Government  could  improve  the  status,  the  loyalty,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Irish  teacher  so  materially,  at  so  little  cost,  as  by  the  abolition  of  the  rule  that  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  residences  for  the  teachers." 

Mr.  Balmer  reports  (M.  394) : — 

''  The  feelings  and  wishes  of  teachers  in  respect  of  residences  are  various.  Many  would  like  to  have  rem- 
dences  attach^  to  the  school,  and  complain  much  of  the  hardships  which  they  undergo  by  having  to  walk 
many  miles  to  school  in  bad  weather,  and  then  being  forced  to  remain  in  their  damp  clothes,  there  being  no 
private  apaiiiment  in  which  to  change  them,  during  school  hours.  Others  again  who  have  small  plots  of  land, 
prefer  having  their  houses  adjoining  their  holdings,  and  would  consider  compulsory  residence  in  a  house 
annexed  to  the  school  to  be  a  harsh  interference  with  their  liberty.  One  or  two  witnesses  (includii^  a 
National  Inspector)  expressed  an  opinion  that  residences  should  be  provided,  but  that  they  should  be  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  schooL  In  some  cases  where  teachers  had  residences  adjoining  the  school  the  contiguity  of 
their  houses  frequently  tempted  them  to  leave  the  school-room." 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  138)  :— 

'^  138.  The  want  of  residences  for  the  teachers  in  National  schools  struck  me  very  much,  and  the  cost  entailed 
upon  them  in  consequence  wasTelt  to  be,  and  was,  a  great  grievance.  In  this  respect  the  schoolmasters  connected 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  were  advantageously  situated  as  compared 
with  those  under  Gk)vemment." 

The  return  made  by  the  National  Board  shows  that  there  are  1,430  schools  to 
which  free  residences  are  attached.     The  following  is  a  summary : — * 


Number  of  principal  male  teachers 

married, 1,902 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers 

married, 21 

Number  of  principal  female  teachei*s 

married, 637 

Number  of  assistant  female  teachers 

married, 226 


Grcommenda- 

TIONS. 


2,786 


Number  of  principal  male  teachers 

single, 2,054 

Niunber  of  assistant  male  teachers 

single,     .         .         .         ...         .         583 

Number  of  principal  female  teachers 

single, .      1,263 

Number  of  assistant  female  teachers 

single, 1,328 


Total, 


5,228 
8,014 


Number  of  teachera  whose  residences  are 

less  than  one  mile, 5,656 

Number  one  mile  and  less  than  two,         .         .  1,245 

Number  two  miles  and  less  than  three,    .         .  778 

Number  three  miles  and  above,       .         .         .  619 

Total,.         .         .     8,298 

This  number  is  exclusive  of  convent 
and  model  schools. 

Number  of  principal  male  teachers  who 

are  householders, 2,270 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers  who 

are  hoaseholders, 33 

Number  of  principal  male  teachers  who 

are  lodgers, 1,792 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers  who 

are  lodgers, 481 

Total,  .         .         .    4,576 

This  number  is  exclusive  of  convent 
and  model  schools. 

Number  of  schools  that  have  free  residences,    .     1,430 


This  number  is  exclusive  of  convent,  as  weU  as  of  model 
and  other  official  schools. 

The  number  of  school  residences,  1,430,  must  not  be  compared  with  8,014  or  8,298,  the 
number  of  teachers,  but  with  5,265,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  1867. 

This  shows  that  improvement  is  much  needed  at  present  in  this  respect — we  are  of 
opinion : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  connexion  with  each  school  there  should  be  a 

residence  for  the  principal  Teacher. 

2.  That  it  should  be  rent  free,  and  should  be  kept  in  ordinary  repair,  such 

as  glazing,  whitewashing,  by  the  Teacher ;  substantial  repairs  should  he 
at  the  expense  of  the  locality. 

1  National  Board  Eetums  (p.  349),  see.  XII.,  par.  7. 
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3.  That  loans  nnder  the  Land  Improvement  Act  (29  and  30  Vic,  cap.  40,     kational 

sec.  6^,  shoiQd  be  authorized  for  providing  teachers'  houses.  tea^bs. 

4.  That  wnen  a  suitable  house,  or  house  and  garden,  is  provided  for  a  teacher 

at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  and  is  certified  to  be  in  good  order  by  the 
Inspector,  it  shoiQd  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  local  aid,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  the  amount  of  its  fair  value. 

Section  IV. — Power  op  Dismissal  by  Managers.  liawlittio 

The  complaint  that  the  managers  have  an  arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  we  have  ^XS^otice. 
already  considered  under  the  head. ''  Managers^' 

We  are  of  opinion  that — 

That  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  shoiQd  be  in  rbcommbnda. 

the  hands  of  the  Local  Managers.  ™'' 

That  in  all  cases  where  a  classified  Teacher  is  employed  the  Manager  should 

be  required,  as  a  condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school,  to  enter  into  an 

agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Board), 

specifying  his  duties  and  emoluments,  and  containing  a  proviso  that  the 

engagement  is  terminable  on  three  months'  notice   given  either  by 

Teacher  or  Manager. 
That  the  Manager  shoiQd  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the 

Board,  of  dismissing  summarily  a  Teacher  for  immorality  or   other 

sufficient  cause. 
That  should  such  dismissal  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,  the  Teacher 

should  be  entitled  to  three  months'  salary. 
That  if  local  inquiry  be  necessary,  it  should  be  conducted  by  an  officer 

sent  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Inspector  of  the  District. 
That  this  officer  should  have  power,  where  the  Board  thinks  it  necessary, 

to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Section  V. — Want  op  Retiring  Pensions.  Rbhrdio 

Pbmbions. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  recognise  Teachers  as  civil  servants,  and 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Superannuation  Act."  It  seems  to  us  to  be  contrary  to 
public  policy  that  the  instructors  of  the  people  should  be  servants  of  the  Government, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  proposal  which  would  involve 
a  position  so  entirely  at  variance  with  our  national  traditions. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  the  case  as  it 
now  stands.  If  teachers  remain  after  they  are  disabled  by  age ;  if  their  dread  of  the 
workhouse,  as  the  last  refuge  in  their  old  age,  makes  them  carry  on  school  when  they 
are  no  longer  competent,  there  is  a  loss  to  the  state.  The  present  method  by  which  the 
National  system  endeavom^s  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  thus  explained  : — ^ 

Ketibing  Gratuities. 

In  partictilar  cases  the  Commissioners  have  the  privil^e-  of  granting  gratuities  of  reasonable  amount  to 
deserving  teachers  of  long  standing  in  their  service,  when  from  old  age  and  infirmity  they  are  obliged  to  retira 

This  rule  is  the  theory  ;  the  practice  is  described  by  Mr.  Macdonnell : —  Evidence. 

"  365.  Rev.  Mr.  Caioie, — ^You  say  that  to  retain  teachers  the  chief  thing,  of  course,  would  be  to  increase 
salaries,  and  also  that  the  provision  of  a  house  and  garden  would  be  a  material  inducement.  Do  you  grant 
any  retiring  pensions  after  length  of  service  ? — Mr.  Macdormell. — No.  We  are  allowed  by  the  Treasury  to  give 
a  small  sum,  in  the  following  manner — when  a  teacher,  incapacitated  by  old  age  or  sickness,  is  unable  to  remain 
any  longer  as  a  teacher,  we  give  him  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  salary  for  every  ten  years  he  has  served, 
and  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  enable  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  broken  in  health  or  by  old  age  to 
retire.  Supposing  a  person  has  been  thirty  years  in  our  service,  he  would  get  three  years*  salary,  and  suppos- 
ing he  was  in  a  high  class,  that  would  be  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

"  366.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  adopt  what  is  done  in  the  Indian  service, 
to  put  by  a  small  per-centage  of  pay  each  year  to  provide  a  retiring  allowance  ] — ^That  would  be  very  desirable, 
if  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  teacher  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably  after  the  deduction  took 
place." 

And  Mr.  Keenan : — 

"  1758.  Rev.  Mr.  CowU, — Have  your  teachers  formed  any  benevolent  societies  amongst  themselves  to  provide 
retiring  pensions  or  allowances  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — I  have  not  heard  that  any  such  society  has  ever  been  organized 
by  them.    The  Commissioners  have  an  arrangement  by  which  retiring  allowances,  not  pensions,  are  granted. 

"1759.  That  is  a  gratuity?— A  gratuity. 

^^  1760.  Not  an  annual  allowance  or  pension) — Not  an  annual  pension. 

"1761.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  had  under  their  consideration  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage 
such  benevolent  societies  amongst  the  teachers  1 — ^The  proposition  has  never  come  before  the  Commissioners  in 
the  form  your  question  suggests,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  organize 
such  societies ;  but  the  Commissioners  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  considering  ^e  propriety  of  granting 
penflions,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  nr.erely  awarding  retiring  gratuitdes. 

*  Rules  and  Regulations,  pai-t  IV.,  sec.  VII.  (H.) 
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"  1762.  Has  no  decision  been  arrived  at  on  the  point  1 — ^No  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  pensions,  on  two  grounds — ^first,  as  a  more  serviceable  antingement  for  the  teachers,  and 
secondly,  a  more  economic  one  for  the  public. 

"  1763.  How  do  you  make  that  out  1 — as  to  its  economy  1 — Because  the  teachers,  sensible  that  pensions  are 
not  available,  and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  provision  for  a  retiring  allowance,  manage,  even 
in  extreme  cases  of  shattered  health,  to  continue  teaching  to  the  very  last  moment  their  debilitated  energies 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties.  Then  they  make  application  for  the  retiring  allowance,  and,  in  most 
cases,  that  application  is  made  and  granted  only  a  few  months  before  death.  If,  however,  a  teacher  could 
obtain  a  pension,  it  would  be  only  for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  the  accumulation  of  its  successive  payments 
would,  in  almost  every  case,  be  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  the  retiring  gratuity.  The  scale  on 
-which  the  retiring  gratuity  is  calculated  is,  that  for  every  ten  years'  service  one  year's  pay  is  rewarded,  and 
«o  on  in  proportion  for  a  broken  period  of  ten  years. 

"  1764.  Would  not  that  be  equivalent  to  a  system  of  stoppages  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  given 
At  the  end  of  the  period  of  service  1 — Such  an  interpretation  might  possibly  be  put  upon  the  arrangement, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  teachers. 

"  1765.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  salaries  allowed  to  the  teachers  would  enable  them  reasonably  to 
rprovide  for  some  retiring  allowance  for  themselves  ] — ^I  do  not.  I  think  the  salaries  are  quite  too  small  to 
warrant  us  in  hoping  that  the  teachers  themselves  could  safely  contribute  to  a  benevolent  society,  or  be  able  to 
.establish  a  sufficiently  strong  organization  to  carry  out  the  object. 

"  1766.  Have  you  not  found  it  a  great  inconvenience  for  the  teachers  to  remain  after  it  would  be  advisable 
that  they  should  leave  ? — My  former  answer  as  to  the  economy  of  a  pension  compared  with  a  retiring  allowance 
-covers  your  question. 

"  1767.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  any  reasonable  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  teachers  might  be 
made  through  the  country,  which  being  done,  you  might  require  them  to  subscribe  to  a  common  fund  pro- 
Tiding  for  retiring  allowances  1 — I  am  not  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  any  such  arrangement  for  Ireland.  It 
was  never  the  habit  of  public  servants  in  Ireland  to  contribute  very  generally  in  that  form  to  a  common 
fund  providing  for  retiring  allowances.  Neither  the  clerks  in  the  education  office  nor  the  Inspectors  throughout 
4he  country  were  ever  called  on  to  contribute  in  that  form." 

'*  1849.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  post-office  savings  banks  and  the  new  system  of  €k>vemment  annuities 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  provide  for  his  old  age  ?---Well,  as  I  observed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  the  salaries 
and  incomes  generally  of  our  teachers  are  so  small  that  I  believe  it  to  be  at  present  out  of  the  question  to  hope 
that  any  appreciable  savings  could  be  effected  by  them.  For  this  reason  they  do  not^  and  cannot,  take  advan*^ 
tage  of  the  post-office  savings  banks,  or  of  the  new  system  of  Government  annuities." 


Evidence. 


Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  is  under  examination : — 

"  15021.  Mr.  Deaae, — ^Tou  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  teachers  consider  it  a  great  grievance  that  after  a 
number  of  years*  service  there  is  no  retiring  allowance  for  them — do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  improve  their 
position,  and  so  make  them  more  contented,  and  more  likely  to  continue  their  services  to  education  in  this 
country,  were  they  to  receive  a  retiring  pension  % — ^Major  O'ReiUy. — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  tend  to  make 
them  more  contented,  but  I  can't  say  how  it  could  possibly  be  done ;  for  they  are  not  the  servants  of  the  State, 
but  the  servants  of  an  individual — a  patron  or  a  manager.  A  difficulty  would  constantly  arise  as  to  when 
they  should  get  a  retiring  allowance— whether  or  not  it  should  be,  say,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years'  service. 
That  would  depend  much  on  whether,  during  the  entire  of  that  period,  the  teacher  could  find  some  patron  who 
would  be  content  to  employ  him  as  a  master. 

"  15022.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  the  patron  or  the  State  who  pays  the  teacher? — ^The  State  to  a  gi-eat 
extent.     Of  course  you  are  aware  he  is  paid  from  other  sources  also. 

"  15023.  In  twenty-nine  cased  out  of  thirty  does  the  patron  pay  anything  towards  the  support  of  a  teacher? — 
He  does  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

"  15024.  Mr.  Dease, — ^Would  it  be  possible,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  and  just  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  teachers,  to  retain  a  portion  of  any  increased  salary  so  as  to  form  a  fund  for  granting  retiring  pensions — 
that  is,  for  providing  a  sum  for  teachers  after  long  service  ? — For  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  possible,  for  retiring  pensions  would  be  calculated  probably  on  the  number  of  years'  service, 
and  a  man  who  had  contributed  very  considerably  might  lose  the  advantage  of  his  contributions  because  he 
had  not  found  another  patron  to  employ  him  ;  but  also  I  think  the  experience  of  a  great  many  instances  where 
that  system  of  holding  back  part  of  the  salary  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  retiring  allowance  has  been  tried 
has  shown  it  to  be  very  unpopular.  I  think  the  genex^  rule  is,  that  people  whose  salary  is  held  back  grumble 
as  much  as  if  they  were  not  to  get  a  retiring  allowance,  and  think  it  is  very  hard. 

"  15025.  The  Chairman, — Has  not  that  system  been  entirely  abandoned  with  respect  to  the  civil  service 
superannuation,  from  the  constant  discontent  that  it  excited  ? — ^Without  being  able  to  say  positively,  I  know 
that  your  lordship  is  quite  right  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  instance  it  was  which  led  me  to  give  the 
answer." 

And  Mr.  Hunter — 

"  3596.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — I  am  anxious  to  have  your  view  with  regard  to  retiring  pensions  1 — Mr.  Hunter.^ 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  that  subject.     I  referred  to  it  in  one  of  my  annual  reports  some  years  ago. 

"  3597.  Is  there  any  allowance  or  grant  given  to  aged  teachers  at  present? — ^There  is  a  sum  paid  to  every 
teacher  on  being  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  on  certificate  he  is  unfit  for  longer  discharging  the  duty 
of  teacher. 

"  3598.  And  that  he  has  been  a  well-deserving  man  ? — ^That  is  generally  supposed  to  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation ;  but  merit  is  not  invariably  a  necessity. 

"  3599.  Then,  is  there  no  general  rule  under  which  each  teacher  may  regard  himself  as  placed,  and  so  entitled 
to  the  pension  or  allowance  at  the  end  of  his  service  ? — ^There  is  no  general  rule,  except  that,  being  unfit  for 
further  service,  he  must  have  been  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  No  retiring  allowance  is  paid  for 
any  service  under  ten  years. 

"  3600.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  generally  ? — ^I  am  perfectly  clear  that  it 
would  save  money  and  produce  a  most  excellent  result  amongst  the  teachers  generally,  if,  instead  of  such  a 
payment,  a  system  of  pension  was  introduced.  The  moral  effect  on  the  teachers  would  be,  I  believe,  much 
better,  and  woidd  tend  to  make  our  system  more  popular  amongst  teachers  in  this  respect  than  it  is  at  present. 
One  objection  to  our  pi'esent  system  of  payments,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  which  will  be  easily  understood, 
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is  this,  that  when  a  teacher  becomes  suddenly  ill,  a  medical  certificate  is  sent  up  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  discharge      National 
of  his  duty  and  a  retiring  allowance  is  claimed.     Probably  that  teacher  is  at  the  point  of  death.     By  a  system      Teachers. 
of  pensions,  money  would  be  saved  in  such  a  case  ;  whereas,  by  our  present  system,  we,  perhaps,  pay  £200  to  „     .      ■ 
a  man  who  won*t  live  more  than  twelve  months. 

*'  3601.  Then  you  prefer  a  system  of  pensions  1 — Yes.     That  is  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  aU  the  Inspectors 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter.'' 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  evidence  of  teachers  on  this  subject.     It  is  obvious  that 
they  will  all  wish  for  superannuation  allowances  or  pensions  from  the  State. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  have  received  retiring  allowances  from  the  Board  under  Retiring 
their  limited  plan,  is  given  by  their  officers  during  the  last  five  years  : — * 


allowanceB. 


In  1863,    2  got  retiring  allowance  by  death,*       .  .  .  .  .  A 

8  for  old  age,  16  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  these  latter  after  an  average  service  > 
of  14  years  and  a  half,      .  ' . 

In  1864,    6  from  old  age,  after  average  service  of  22  years, 

22  from  sickness  and  infirmity,  after  average  service  of  12  years  7  months, 
In  1865,     1  got  retiring  allowance  by  death,'  after  service  of  25  years  and  a  half, 

17  from  old  age,  after  average  service  of  23  years, 

36  from  sickness  and  infirmly,  after  average  service  of  15  years  9  months, 
In  1866,     1  from  sickness  and  by  death,  after  service  of  15  years, 

12  from  old  age,  after  a  service  of  24  years, 

29  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  after  a  service  of  15  years. 
In  1867,     1  from  death,  after  service  of  9  years, 

19  from  old  age,  after  service  of  24  years, 

45  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  after  service  of  16  years. 
In  1868,        The  corresponding  sum  expended  was, 


£      8,  d. 

2,092  16  8 

2,355     5  0 

3,436     2  6 

3,375  17  8 

5,517    0  0 

4,379  14  2 


We  are  of  opinion  that,  when  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  improved,  according^  Purchase  of 
to  our  recommendations,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  provision  towards  the  pur-  recommended 
chase  of  a  deferred  annuity ;    and  we  would  encourage  that  prudent  dispositiou  by 
assistance  either  from  the  central  or  local  funds  in  this  way  : — 

Teachers  might  be  assisted  by  Government  or  local  aid  in  paying  premiums 
for  Post  Office  deferred  Annuities  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  combined- 
with  a  certain  length  of  service.  The  case  of  existing  Teachers  might 
require  special  consideration. 

Another  plan  has  been  under  consideration  which  saves  oflSce  work.  If  a  teacher 
has  purchased  a  deferred  annuity  of  given  amount,  which  falls  due  in  a  certain  year ; 
if  he  has  then  served  ten  years,  the  Board  should  purchase  for  him  an  additional  annuity 
of  half  the  amount ;  if  he  has  served  twenty  years,  the  Board  should  purchase  for  him  an 
annuity  of  equal  value  ;  and  if  thirty  years,  of  one  and  half  times  the  value.  This 
would  be  done  without  any  record  in  the  oflSce  except  the^  length  of  service ;  and  the 
additional  annuity  could  be  purchased  at  the  office  granting  the  teacher's  annuity,  by  a 
lump  sum  paid  down. 

Section  VI. — Other  Complaints. 

Good  service  salaries  will  cease  under  a  system  of  payment  by  results,  and  of  rise  in  Good  Service 
classification  by  good  service  ;  and  the  complaints  on  this  head  may  be  omitted.     The  ^**"«^ 
same  may  be  said  of  the  custom  of  depressing  teachers.     Under  the  plan  we  propose  i^epression. 
for  paying  gi-ants  in  aid  of  teachers'  salary,  the  school  of  an  inefficient  teacher  will  lose 
by  the  annual  examination,  as  that  of  the  diUgent  and  successful  teacher  will  gain.     The 
payment  will  adjust  itself  to  his  energy  and  his  skill,  and  the  complaints  (not  always 
unfounded)  which  are  now  made  under  this  head  will  collapse. 

There  are  besides  these  chief  points  prominently  brought  under  our  notice  some  other 
unjust  burdens  upon  teachers,  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

Repairs  and  rent  of  schoolhouses  should  be  at  the  charge  of  the  manager,  yet  they  Rent  and 
not  unfrequently  fall  on  the  teacher.  s^^inlu^os 

There  are  137  cases^  where  the  school  is  the  private  property  of  the  teacher;  496 
where  the  teacher  pays  the  rent  (including  37  of  which  the  rent  is  merely  nominal,  and 
27  in  which  the  teacher  pays  only  part  of  the  rent),  and  1,258  schools  kept  in  repair  by 
the  teacher  (including  210  where  the  teacher  only  keeps  the  houses  partly  in  repair). 

'  National  Board  Returns  (p.  380),  sec.  XII.  par.  9. 

•  "  The  apparently  anomalous  entries  (under  the  column  headed  *  Death ')  of  retiring  gratuities  awarded, 
refer  to  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  had  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  salary  (from  a 
prospective  date),  and  had  sanctioned  the  award  of  retiring  gratuities,  but  meanwhile  the  teachers  died,  and  the 
retiring  gratuities  were  paid  to  their  representatives  or  next  of  kin.  Also  cases  in  which  the  teachers  died  before 
their  applications  for  retiring  allowance  had  been  finally  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  but  gratuities  were  awarded, 
nevertheless  to  their  representatives,  on  grounds  of  equity,  and  under  the  special  circumstances  considered. 

"  {Signed)^  James  Kelly. 

W.  H.  Nbwbll.'* 
'  National  Board  Returns  (p.  348),  sec.  XTT.,  par.  6.  r^  t 
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The  number  of  schools  for  which  the  teacher  pays  rent  is  in  another  place^  returned 
as  463 ;  and  the  number  which  are  private  property  of  the  teacher,  167. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

**  587.  Mr.  Stokes, — In  caseof  a  flchoolhouBe  reported  to  be  falling  out  of  repair,  how  does  ihe  Board  proceed  ? 

>  — Mr.  Macdonnell, — It  constantly  happens  that  when  a  school  falls  into  disrepair  we  withdraw  the  salary* 

We  say  that  unless  the  school  is  put  into  repair  the  manager  and  teacher  must  be  prepared  for  a  withdrawal 

of  the  grant ;  and  if  they  do  not  place  it  in  repair  after  that  notice,  we  have  been  in  Hie  habit  of  withdrawing 

the  salary ;  that  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  enforcing,  in  most  cases,  the  execution  of  repaira 

"  588.  You  punish  Hhe  teacher  for  the  faidt  of  the  manager  1 — ^That,  unfortunately,  is  necessary." 

"  709.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  any  or  many  complaints  come  to  you  from  teachers  about  this  1 — ^The  com- 
plaints that  have  come  are  not  from  the  teachers,  but  from  the  Inspectors  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  crying  evils 
connected  with  education  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  that  a  great  number  of  poor  teachers  under  the 
National  Board  are  expected  to  pay  the  rents  of  their  schoolhouses." 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

"  1491.  Rev.  Dr.  TTt&ow.^-With  regard  to  the  repairs  of  schoolhouses,  may  T  ask,  have  complaints  come  to 
you  from,  or  in  reference  to,  teachers  being  left  to  make  these  repairs  of  schools  % — Mr.  Keefnan. — ^The  Inspec- 
tors constantly  represent  that  the  teachers  are  subject  to  great  hardship  from  being  thenselves  driven  to  execute 
repairs. 

"  1492.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  country  I — Pretty  gaierally." 

Dr.  Newell : — 

''  24816.  Mr.  Dease, — ^We  have  had  cases  mentioned  to  us  where  the  teachers  stated  they  paid  the  rent  of 
the  schools] — Dr.  NeweU. — ^It  is  very  generally  done. 

"  24817.  Is  that  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  1 — In  every  instance. 

Mr.  Gallagher: — 

"19154.  Chairman, — ^Have  you  any  residence  attached  to  your  school? — Mr.  Gallaglier, — ^Yes;  my  schoolhouse 
and  residence  are  in  one  house  in  fact.  The  house  is  a  two-storied  one ;  one  floor  is  occupied  by  the  school,  and 
the  other  I  occupy  for  my  residence.  The  house  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  for  that  I  pay  a 
rent,  out  of  my  own  salary,  of  £S  per  year.  I  have  that  house  only  for  the  past  four  years.  Before  that  I  had 
two  houses — one  for  my  residence,  and  the  other  for  my  school ;  for  each  I  paid  £3  a  year  rent ;  then  I  had 
repairs  to  make  from  time  to  time,  which,  I  calculated,  cost  another  £1 ;  so  I  may  put  it  down  that  I  have 
paid  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  a  yearly  sum  of  £8  for  rent. 

"19155.  Is  the  landlord  to  whom  you  pay  rent  the  manager  or  patron  of  the  sdiool  you  teach) — ^No ;  he 
is  neither  j  he  is  a  very  humble  man — a  man  in  an  humble  rank  in  life,  who  just  built  this  house  on  a  piece  of 
ground  he  had  neeu:  the  village,  thinking  he  would  get  a  good  rent  for  it  as  a  shop.  He  was  disappointed  in 
setting  it  that  way,  and  then  he  let  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Matthews : — 

"18310.  Chairman,  Are  there  many  cases  within  your  own  knowledge  whei'e  masters  are  made  to  pay  the 
rent  of  their  schoolhouses  ? — Mr.  Ma4thews. — ^Yes ;  I  have  known  several  cases.  When  I  was  teaching  at 
MoviUe,  before  I  went  to  Strabane,  there  was  a  schoolmistiiess  paying  .£5  a  year  for  rent  In  the  town  where 
I  now  teach,  Strabane,  there  is  a  very  respectable  man,  Mr.  M'Gowan,  who  has  saved  some  money  and  piu:- 
chased  some  houses,  and  he  keeps  the  school-room  in  his  own  house  ;  and  he  supplies  a  school  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  very  badly  treated  in  return  for  it.  I  have  also  a  whole  list  by  me  of  men  who  pay  rent,  and  can 
give  you  numerous  instances  if  you  so  wish. 

"18311.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Can  you  state  the  number  of  cases,  and  within  what  districts  1 — I  have  got  a 
list  of  five  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  seven  in  Tyrone,  and  I  have  got  one  in  Fermanagh  ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  a  great  many  other  cases  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out ;  but  these  b^ing  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  I  have  got. 

"  18312.  CAaw-man.— Will  you  read  your  list  I— (Reads  :)— 

"  Strabane,  M'Gowan — ^rent,  repairs,  kc 

M  1.  Miss  Doherty,  Moville,  £5 ;  Oronaboy  female,  £3  ;  Tull3rmore,  £2  lOs, — ^Ardara  schools  :  Ballybofey 
school  pays  £4  Is,  6d  ;  manager  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  telling  Inspector. 

"  2.  Tyrone — ^Beragh,  Tattykeeran,  Redangan,  Drumlester,  Curr  school,  repaired  by  Mr.  Foster ;  previously 
rent  free ;  owner  of  ground,  and  a  member  of  committee,  afterwards  came  to  teacher  to  demand  rent.  Beragh 
pays  manager  X2  12s.  for  *  dirty  hovel ; '  M*Fadden,  DrumnaboyN.  s.,  Castlederg,  £4  lOs,  to  manager. 

"  3.  Fermanagh — Teacher  of  Drumharvey  pays  £3  10s" 

When  this  grievance  has  been  abated,  we  think  the  teachers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  other  occupations,  which  tend  to  take  their  attention  away  from  the  school. 
They,  should  be  required  to  devote  themselves  to  their  proper  business,  and  not  to 
en^^e  in  pursuits  which  will  tend  to  diminish  their  eflSciency  as  school  teachers. 

Dr.  Newell : — 

"24814.  Rev.  Mr.  Couoie. — ^I  think  I  understood  from  you  that  the  smallest  salary  a  man  could  receive 
from  the  Board  was  £15  ti  year?  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  receiving  £15  a  year  frt)m  you,  would  you 
forbid  him.  to  exercise  any  trade ) — Dr.  Newell, — I  shoidd  have  said  £10  a  year.  It  is  two4hirds  of  a  proba- 
tioner's salary,  set  down,  the  Commissioners'  salaiy  being  £17. 

"  24815.  In  such  a  case  as  that  would  a  man  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  keep  a  shop,  or  do  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — ^The  Commissioners  would  not  interfere  with  his  keeping  a  shop  or  exercising  the  occupation  of  a 
tradesman,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  keeping  a  school,  unless  the  shop  was  a  public-house. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  allow  a  teacher  to  keep  a  public-house." 

If  the  suggestions  we  make  in  this  report  are  adopted,  we  think  the  position  of 
National  school  teacher  will  be  one  in  which  reasonable  remimeration  is  given  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  clever  teachers  will  not  be  tempted  to  seek  situations  where 
the  largest  salary  is  given  for  the  least  work,  but  they  will  be  induced  to  seek  the  larger 
and  more  important  schools,  because  in  them  the  remuneration  wiU  be  according  to  their 

1  National  Board  Returns  (p.  225),  sec.  VII.,  par.  10. 
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scholastic  ability.    They  will  have  proper  residences.    They  will  be  sectrred  from  displace- 
ment without  notice.     They  may  make  provision  for  old  age,  which  will  be  encouraged 
and  supplemented  by  the  State.     They  will  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  pr^a-     c<mpimni$. 
tioners.     They  will  not  have  to  provide  for  repair  of  their  schools,  or  for  the  supply  of 
school  requisites.     All  their  real  and  proved  grievances  will  have  been  considered. 

That  payment  of  their  incomes  should  be  made  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  Frequency  of 
months  does  not  seem  to  us  reasonable.  Payment. 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

"1086.  Chairman. — Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  office,  or  representation  by  teachers,  as  to  Evidence.' 
making  the  payments  monthly  ?-—Mr.  Keerujm — Such  representations  have  been  made  frequently  by  teachers 
and  managers,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  the  Board  has  ever  formally  considered  the  proposal.     It 
would,  however,  be  premature  to  discuss  tiiat  question  pending  the  explanation  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  offering  you,  and  to  which  I  referred  on  the  last  day,  as  to  payment  by  results. 

"1087.  But;  admitting  the  present  system  of  salaries  to  continue? — I  myself  believe  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
practicable project ;  but  others  quite  as  competent  as  I  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter  think  that  to  reduce 
the  payments  to  a  monthly  recurrence  would  involve  the  office  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  (fetail  and  work  as  to 
produce  embairrasament  and  confusion.'' 

See  also'  (1246, 124.1).  Sheridan  (4770,  4771). 

This,  however,  is  more  a  matter  of  official  convenience  than  of  principle,  and'  we  do 
not  wish  to  report  against  monthly  payments,  if  the  work  of  the  office  is  not  tibereby 
unduly  increased,  and  consequent  expense  thrown  upon  the  department  (see  Claridqe 
3898-3902.  3914,  3940). 

As  we  desire  to  see  the  office  of  managai'  made  more  responsible  and  important,  and 
as  we  set  great  value  on  the  principle  of  having  a  person  of  known  position  and  per- 
manence as  the  local  correspondent  of  the  Board  for  educational  purposes,  we  cannot 
recommend  that  his  office  should  be  ignored,  by  proposing  that  the  Board  should  cor- 
respond with  the  teacher  in  any  other  way  than  it  does  at  present — ^viz.,  through  the 
local  manager. 


CHAPTER  IL— TEACHERS  IN  CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  convent  schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  are  taught  by  nunis  and 
monitors. 

They  are  paid  according  to  a  per-centage  on  the  average  attendance.' 

"  F. — Schools  cormected  with  Convents  and  Monasteries, 
"  1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a  per-centage  on  the  average  daUy  attendance  :— 


CONVKNT 
SCHOOI^ 


Arenge 

Attenduce. 

30 

to 

50] 

51 

)) 

75 

76 

>9 

100 

101 

}9 

125 
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fi 

150 

151 

}} 

175 

176 

9) 

200 

201 

f) 

225 

226 

yf 

260 

251 

99 

276 

276 

» 

300 

Increase  at 
je20  per  cent. 


Salaiy. 

Ayeraj; 

»  Attendance. 

SaluT. 

£ 

£     : 

10 

301 

to     325' 

■     64     5 

15 

326 

„      350 

68  10 

20 

351 

„      375 

72  15 

25 

376 

»      400 

77     0 

30  ^ 

401 

„      425 

81     5 

35 

426 

»      450 

Increase  at 

85  10 

40 

451 

„      476 

£17  per  cent.    .' 

89  15 

45 

476 

„      500 

94    0 

50 

601 

„      625 

98    5 

55 

526 

„      550 

102  10 

60 

651 

„      576 

106  16 

576 

„.    600 

111     0 

601  upwards,  increase  at  £16  per  cent. 

^'  2.  As  the  amount  of  salary  to  Schools  of  this  class  will  in  all  cases  depend  upon  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils,  Managers  are  to  be  prepared  for  augmentation  or  diminution  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter. 

"  3.  Schools  of  this  class  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors. 

"  4.  For  Evening  Schools,  an  allowance  is  made  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  every  hundred  pupils  in  average 
attendance." 

The  National  Board  does  not  pay  any  class  salary  to  the  nuns ;  but  the  salaries  of 
monitors  are  paid  by  it  as  in  other  schools ;  and  the  usual  payment  is  made  to  the 
"  conductors"  of  the  school  for  training  monitors.  Workmistresses  also  are  paid  by 
the  Board  in  some  convents ;  but  the  workmistress  must  not  be  one  of  the  nuns 
(Ilegulations  viii  2,  of  1855),*  who  are  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duty.  A 
lew  (6)  convent  or  monastic  schools  are  returned  as  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
munity, but  taught  by  lay  teachers,  who  receive  class  salary.^ 

In  the  revised  rules  in  regard  to  convent  and  monastic  schools  in  1855  it  was  deter- 
mined that — * 

"  The  members  of  the  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of  teachers  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ.     The  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

*  National  Board  Report  for  1867,  p.  591 ;  and  Board's  Returns  (p.  483),  sec.  XIV.,  par.  10. 

^  See  Appendix.  '  National  Board  Returns  (p.  382)  sec.  XIV.,  pars.  1  and  2. 

*  National  Board  Returns  (p.  482),  sec.  XIV.,  par.  10. 
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GoHVKNT  "  The  amount  of '  salaiy  *  awarded  to  convent  schools  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily 

•SoflooLs.       attendance,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Ck>mmissioner8. 
"*  "  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  school  only  in  connexion  with  the  same  convent." 

The  number  of  convent  and  monastic  schook  receiving  aid  from  the  National  Board 
under  these  regulations^  (December  31,  1867)  was  140 — four  of  which  were  schools  for 
boys  under  the  Presentation  Brothers,  and  two  for  boys  under  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick. 

From  31st  December,  1867,  to  31st  December,  1869,  eight  new  convent  schools  were 
added,  and  one  struck  off,  leaving  the  total  number  at  the  last  date  147 ;  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  word  "  school"  as  applied  by  the  Board  to  the  schools  of  religious 
bodies  signifies  an  institution  and  not  (as  in  all  other  cases)  a  single  school-room  or 
department. 

In  these  schools  there  were  54  workmistresses  and  industrial  teachers,  and  928 
monitors  and  monitresses  paid  by  the  National  Board.  The  total  number  of  children  on 
their  rolls  for  the  year  1867  was  73,344,  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  31st  December, 
1 867,  was  60,684,  of  whom  66  were  Protestants  of  different  denominations.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  1867  was  31,542;  these  schools,  therefore,  are  unusually  large. 

The  good  qualities  of  convent  schools  (pp.  283-4)  are  evidently  due  to  the  religious  and 
moral  influence  of  the  nuns.  That  there  should  be  some  deficiency  in  secular  instruction 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  most  tmreasonable  to  conclude  that  a  person  who  has  a 
religious  vocation  will  be  necessarily  fitted  to  teach  secular  subjects. 

Mr.  Coward  (E.  53)  :— 

"  First  of  all  the  teachers  are  not  really  teachers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  they  have  never  been  trained 
to  teach;  they  have  never  in  the  majority  of  cases  prepared  themselves  for  it,  nor  given  any  proof  of  their  capa- 
city, liiere  is  too  much  of  the  feeling  that  the  religious  habit  and  profession  brings  with  it  the  power,  as  it 
does  the  willingness,  to  teach  others." 

Mr.  Renouf{l.  32)  : — 

"  I  shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  'religious'  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as 
efficient  teachers  as  those  who  have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  convent  schools  certainly  do  not 
prove  this.  It  is  often  argued  that  because  many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  convent  schools  belong  to  good 
families,  and  have  themselves  received  a  highly  refined  education,  they  are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  per- 
sons ix\  the  condition  of  ordinary  National  school  teachers.  I  cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a  delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others, 
requires  to  be  learnt,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettanteism  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  of  baking.  One  or  two  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  my  English 
district  are  nuns ;  but  their  success  is  not  owing  in  any  way  to  the  accident  of  their  being  *  religious,'  or  better 
bom  than  their  fellow-teachers,  some  of  whom  are  quite  as  successful,  but  to  natural  abilities  and  good  training, 
besides  complete  devotion  to  their  work." 

Piety  and  devotion  are  admirable  qualifications  for  guiding  the  mii\ds  of  young 
people  in  the  highest  aspect  of  education,  but  do  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  professional 
training,  and  of  technical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  object  of  the  State  is 
to  secure  good  secular  instruction  for  all  children  ;  and  to  attain  this  object,  with  which 
alone  the  State  professes  to  deal,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  in  all  schools  which  are 
supported  from  public  funds  should  be  competent  secular  teachers. 

We  recommend  that 

All  teachers,  religious  as  well  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their  competence 
to  teach  before  they  are  entitled  to  class  salary. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  England  in  this  matter— there  are  eveiy  year  nuns  offering 
themselves  for  examination  to  become  certificated  teachers  ;*  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  nuns  who  undertake  in  Ireland  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  should  not  pass  the  same  examination  as  lay  teachers,  be  classified,  and  be 
paid  for  their  work  in  the  same  way  that  other  teachers  are  paid. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  to  the  enclosed 
orders  in  their  own  houses. 

Others  could  very  well  attend  at  convenient  centres,  as  many  nuns  do  now  in  Eng- 
land.    Having  shown  themselves  competent  to  teach,  they  will  be  at  liberty,  as  others 
are,  to  employ  their  salaries  in  any  way  that  they  think  beneficial. 
Kvidence.  Rev.  J.  M^Meuamin  says  : — 

"  22186.  Mr.  Sullivan. — But  is  there  not  this  element  of  classification  entering  into  the  question  ;  would 
there  be  any  objection,  in  your  mind,  to  the  principle  of  the  nuns  and  religious  orders  making  an  examination 
and  claiming  their  salaries  in  the  same  way  as  lay  teachers  do  ? — Mr.  M*Menamin — I  think  the  nuns  would  not 
like,  as  a  rule,  to  be  subject  to  an  examination  of  that  kind,  at  least  except  in  their  own  convents.  I  know 
there  are  some  orders  of  nuns  who  are  not  at  liberty  to  leave  their  convents  for  any  purposes  unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  by  a  special  dispensation. 

"  22187.  Now  that  university  examinations  are  carried  out  by  peripatetic  Commissions,  suppose  the  difficulty 
about  leaving  the  convents  was  got  over,  and  the  examinations  conducted  by  written  papers  in  the  convents 
themselves,  would  that  obviate  the  difficulty  in  any  way  1 — I  don't  suppose  ^e  nuns  would  object  to  that,  at 
least  they  would  not  have  the  same  amount  of  difficulty. 

*  National  Board  Returns  (pp.  418-435). 
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*^  22188.  Would  Bot  that  greatly  simplify  the  matter  by  getting  rid  of  the  whole  question  about  religious       Convkmt 
orders,  and  putting  all  upon  ^e  one  basis,  so  that  the  State  should  not  have  to  inquire  whether  the  teachers       Schools. 
"were  nuns  or  not  1 — ^I  think  so.     I  think  the  question  for  the  State  would  be  simply  to  look  to  the  work         ""^^ 
done,  and  how  it  was  done. 

**  22189.  Is  it  not  always  desirable  to  have  as  few  rules  with  r^ard  to  classification  of  persons  who  are  to  act 
aiS  teachers,  as  possible  7 — So  far  as  that  goes  I  think  so. 

"  22190.  Suppose  there  was  a  minister  of  education,  would  he  not  be  bound  to  carry  out  his  rules  irrespeo- 
trive  of  exceptional  cases — ^rules  that  he  would  propose,  for  example,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  he  not 
make  them  equally  applicable  to  all  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  other  functions  in  life  ? — I  don't  know  what 
"tlie  duties  of  a  minister  of  education  would  be ;  I  think  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

^^22191.  I  mention  him  as  an  example,  but  the  question  is  the  same,  whoever  the  person  may  be  who 
performs  the  functions  of  such  an  office.  In  Ireland  it  is  the  Chief  Secretary  who  discharges  the  duty  in  the 
Souse  of  Commons.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  no  matter  by  whom  the  matter  was  being  dealt  with,  that 
all  differences  between  monks  and  nuns,  and  lay  persons,  with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  teachers 
-under  the  State  should  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible  ? — ^I  think  so.'' 

And  Canon  Forde : — 

'*  23239.  Sir  Robert  Kane, — If  the  State  paid  a  contribution  to  the  salary  of  the  master  or  mistress,  what 
guarantee  should  the  State  take  for  the  proper  capacity  of  that  person  % — Canon  Forde, — ^I  should  say  that  it 
is  their  business  to  fix  the  guarantee.  The  ordinary  straightforward  way  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  of  a 
person  is  by  examination.  « 

"  23240.  Should  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  testing  in  that  way  the  teaching  powers  of  the  members 
of  religious  orders,  in  case  they  were  extensively  made  use  of  for  the  function  of  teachijo^  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  i-— Well,  in  general,  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  difficulty.  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  tests  would  be  applied,  and  the  parties  who  would  apply  them.  For  instance,  I  would  see  greater 
difficulty  in  appl3dng  the  tests  of  capacity  to  a  community  of  rieligious  ladies  than  to  a  community  of  religious 
brothers.  I  see  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  also  with  regard  to  religious  ladies  in  applying  tests  by  way  of  oral 
examination  than  by  way  of  written  examination.  At  the  same  time  all  these  things  would  be  matters  of  detail, 
and  I  am  sure  that  with  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  external  controlling  educating  body,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  make  everything  as  Httle  objectionable  as  possible  to  the  parties  they  would  have  to  test,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  wish  of  the  religious  bodies  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  possible  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  education,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  would  be  arrived  at. 

"  23241.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  that  arrangement?—* 
No  \  I  do  not. 

That  the  nuns  in  England  pass  through  the  same  examination  as  other  teachers,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Allies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee: — 

"  25548.  Mr.  Dease. — What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  examination  of  nuns,  for  certificates  of  their  fitness   Evidence, 
to  be  teachers? — Mr.  Allies. — They  meet  with  exactly  the  same  examination  as  the  other  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates.    They  attend  the  same  examination,  and  receive  the  same  papers. 

"  25549.  Could  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
certificates  1 — ^Teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  at  the  Christmas  examination,  once  in  the  year.  They  go 
to  the  training  school  where  the  examination  is  held.  They  receive  papers  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  twice 
a  day,  from  the  Inspectors  of  schools.  These  papers  are  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  immediately  after  they  are 
answered,  and  the  award  is  based  upon  the  results  of  these  papers. 

"  25550.  The  examination  continues  for  some  days  ? — ^Yes. 

"  25551.  Where  are  the  examinations  held  generally  ? — At  the  training  school. 

"  25552.  Where  would  the  nuns  go  to  be  examined  for  certificates  ? — ^The  nuns  woiild  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  case  they  are  nuns,  receive  them  into  their  house  during  the  examination.  They 
have  a  large  house  there,  therefore,  during  the  examination,  tlie  nuns  would  be  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Liverpool.  I  should  also  say,  that  in  case  the  nuns  wished  to  go  elsewhere,  they  would  have  the  same  rights 
lus  other  candidates ;  that  is,  candidates  may  be  examined  at  training  schools  of  a  different  denomination  nearer 
to  them  than  their  own,  id  order  to  save  a  long  journey.  Suppose  there  were,  for  instance,  nuns  in  Edinburgh, 
they  would  say, — '  It  is  a  hardship  to  us  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Liverpool.  Can  we  be  examined  at  the  Protest- 
ant training  school  in  Edinburgh  V  That  has  been  allowed  with  regard  to  other  candidates.  Of  course,  it 
might  be,  with  regard  to  the  nuns.  If  nuns  had  a  house  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  wished  to  avoid  the 
journey  to  Liverpool,  they  might  attend  for  examination  at  a  Protestant  or  Dissenting  training  school  near  to 
them,  and  receive  the  same  examination  as  the  other  teachers.  The  Inspector  in  that  case  would  not  be  a 
Catholic,  but  a  Protestant.  As  the  papers  all  go  up  to  London,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  It  is  at  the  option 
of  the  teachers  to  do  that  if  they  Uke. 

"  25553.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  having  been  made  by  any  orders  of  nuns  in  England,  to  \mder- 
going  the  examination  ? — ^With  regard  to  that,  a  great  number  of  different  orders  have  received  the  examination, 
that  is  considering  the  public  service  they  would  render  in  being  certificated  teachers,  they  have  accepted  the 
condition  of  the  examination.  I  suppose,  in  no  case  can  it  be  agreeable  to  a  religieuse  to  come  to  an  examination 
held  by  seculars,  but  one  order  after  another  has  accepted  it.  I  think  there  are  some  who  still  stand  out  against 
it.  There  are  no  nuns,  who,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  say  they  cannot  do  it.  The  fact  that  some  have  accepted 
it  would  determine  that  question ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  orders  have 
accepted  it  as  a  penance,  as  a  thing  done  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.     It  is  not  the  thing  they  would  choose. 

"  25554.  Are  they  examined  in  the  same  room  with  the  non-religious  teachers  ?  Is  there  a  viva-voce  exami- 
nation 1 — Yes,  thei-e  is  the  reading. 

"25555.  Is  there  a  passage  in  your  last  report  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  examination  of  nuns  ? — There 
are  two  passages  respecting  it,  both  of  which  I  should  like  to  read.     There  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  *  In  addition  to  the  teachers — male  and  female — who  have  been  trained  and  sent  forth  to  teach,  a  considerable  number 
of  masters  and  mistresses  have  qualified  themselves  for  teaching  in  schools  under  Government  inspection,  by  passing  an 
examination  for  the  certificate.  Especially  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  great  number  of  our  female  religious  have  done  this. 
Among  our  certificated  mistresses  are  comprehended  nuns  of  almost  every  rule.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  examination 
to  deter  any  competent  teacher  from  approaching  it.' 

"  25556.  Is  there  any  other  passage  bearing  upon  that  subject  ? — ^There  is  a  passage  bearing  upon  the  good 
produced.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

" '  Thus,  the  Catholic  body  has,  at  a  very  slight  cost  indeed  of  annual  maintenance  procured  the  traming  of  a  large 
supply  of  female  teachers  to  the  present  time.     St.  Leonards  having  contributed  upwards  of  100  trained  teadiers,  retired 
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from  iAkls  service  ftt  the  ^d  of  1863.  The  Liverpool  Training  School  since  1656  has  sent  out  857  trained  sckoolinisk'et«c»f 
of  whom  ^74  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Hammersmith  since  its  estaliiishmeiit  in. 
1854,  has  received  into  training  195  men,  of  whom  about  134  are  known  to  be  acting  as  masters  of  elementarv  schools  in 
Great  Britain.  Thus,  a  number  of  about  600  men  and  women  have  been  trained  as  teachers  in  normal  schools  since  the 
Conmodttee  begun  its  work.  They  have  obtained  from  general  public  examinations,  held  by  the  authority  of  Government, 
honourable  certificates  of  efficiency.  No  one  who  does  not  dispute  the  very  elementary  proposition,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
teaching  which  it  is  important  to  communicate  to  those  who  are  to  be  themselves  teachers,  will  doubt  that  the  efficiency 
of  teachmg  in  elementary  Catholic  sdiools  Jias  been  greatly  improved  by  the  creation  of  such  a  body;  while  the  National 
standard  of  secular  education,  set  by  the  Privy  Conncil  minutes,  has  been  attained,  the  Church  has  been-  at  the  inllest 
liberty,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  leaven  that  education  with  her  own  divine  principles.  There  has  been  no  conscience 
clause,  no  forbidding  of  pious  usages,  nor  of  the  whole  exhibition  of  Catholic  worsmp  in  the  order  of  the  school ;  the 
teachers,  the  Inspectors)  and  the  managers,  have  been  exclusively  Catholic.  It  b  presmned  that  no  age  or  oonntry  has 
witnessed  a  system  of  more  perfect  liberty  than  this  has  been ;  the  basis  of  which  was  laid  by  the  long-continued  confer- 
ences of  the  Committee  witn  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  its  charter,  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  of  18th 
December,  1847.'" 

And  Canon  Toole  : — 

"21371.  Rev  Dr.  Wilson, — Should  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  ladies  connected  with  convents  here, 
whose  schools  are  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  labour  under  a  hardship,  if,  in  producing  a  certain 
result,  l^ough'  not  examined  as  otter  teadiers,  they  should  not  have  certain'  ben^ts  ^Canon  To&le: — I  don't 
think  I  said  iiiat,  as  I  understand  you  to  put  the  question.  My  answer,  if  I  remember  rightly  was,  that  if  I 
considered  the  ladies  connected  with  the  convents  did  their  work  as  efficiently  as  other  teachers  and  were  the 
recognised  and  preferred  teachers  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  that  it  was  an  injustice  towards  t^em  to 
deprive  them  of  that  remuneration  for  the  support  of  their  schools  which  others  would  receive. 

"  21372.  In  your  answer  do  you  take  for  granted  the  religious  ladies  are  the  only  parties  giving  instruction 
in  these  schools  1 — That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  tike  case  in  their  schook.  I  know  in  some  few  I^have  seen 
in  Ireland  the  schools  are  attached  to  and  in  the  convents. 

«  21373.  Are  you  aware  the  ladies  vary  in  their  attendance  in  these  sdiools,  and  with  a  considerable  number 
attending  to  give  instruction  from  day  to  day  none  may  be  present  more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  tlie  day ) — I 
don't  know  that.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  I  would  of  our  English  schools,  all  other  things  being  equal:  I  hold 
ihskt  the  Government  of  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are  such  various  forms  of  religious  belief,  should  leave 
us  to  our  own  ai&irs,  and  not  regard  our  mode  of  acting,  provided  we  do  not  act  in  a  way  injuriously  to  the 
State,  and  provided  we  do  act  beneficially  for  the  State  as  much  as  others  do, 

"  21374.  Mr.  Stokes, — In  England  is  it  not  required  of  religious  persons  holding  certificates  and  teaching 
schools,  to  be  as  constantly  present  and  employed  in  their  schools  as  other  certificated  teacdiers  ? — ^There  is  no 
distinction  whatever.  A  nun  holding  a  certificate  in  England  must  attend  her  school  to  the  moment,  as  weU 
as  any  other  teacher ;  she  may  have  the  same  fault  found  with  her,  and  the  same  consequences  must  follow." 

Cardinal  Cullen  wishes  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other  teachers,  but  he  would 
dispense  with  examination  for  certificate  (27462-4),  and  pay  only  by  results.  This  system 
might  co-existwith  the  national  system,  as  it  is  already  proposed  to  modifyit;  or  be  adopted 
as  an  intermediate  step  till  all  could  be  brought  under  one  uniform  practice.  Payment  by 
results  only  might  be  given  whore  the  teachers  did  not  comply  with  the  general  rule  of 
examination  and  subsequent  classification.  The  schools  would  then  be  aided  in  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  National  school  will  be  provisionally  aided  when  there  is  no  certifi- 
cated teacher.  And  such  a  plan  might  enable  the  Board  to  take  Church  Education 
Schools  into  connexion,  as  we  shall  explain  on  a  future  page.  But  this  should  only  be 
considered  a  temporary  and  imperfect  arrangement — it  is  clearly  in  our  judgment  the  best 
system  when  all  schools  are  treated  alike,  and  all  have  the  same  subsidy  from  the  State 
for  the  equivalent  public  service  rendered.  Under  our  proposals,  all  teachers  who  are 
classified  will  have  a  class  salary  guaranteed,  the  managers  of  the  school  will  be  able 
to  add  to  this  from  school  fees  and  local  contributions  (voluntary  or  by  rate),  and  the  Board 
will  make  a  payment  for  each  child  who  has  passed  the  proper  examination.  The  con- 
vent schools  may  be  absorbed  into  this  general  system,  if  the  teaching  sisters  gain  certi- 
ficates of  competence  by  examination.  They  will  receive  the  same  class  salary,  the  same 
capitation  grant,  and  the  same  local  contribution ;  and  as  the  State  merely  pays  for 
results  of  secular  instruction,  the  treatment  of  the  convent  schools  would  be  the  same 
as  of  all  other  schools  ;  hut  as  a  preUminary  to  this  modo  of  subsidy  it  would  be  essential 
that  the  teaching  sisters  should  gain  admission  to  the  classes  of  National  teachers  recog- 
nised by  the  State  and  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

Granted  that  in  the  first  appHcation  of  this  rule  persons  of  mature  age  might  be 
reasonably  disinclined  to  undergo  examination — we  think  that  the  intermediate  stage 
of  receiving  aid  from  the  State  by  results  only  might  fairly  be  submitted  to — and  as  the 
religious  community  receives  accession  of  younger  members,  these  latter  might  qualify 
themselves  for  the  class  salary,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Allies  suggests,  examination  is  looked 
upon  as  a  '^  penance."     See  also  Coward  (E.  54,  55.) 

Classified  teachers  who  have  already  joined  rehgious  communities  or  may  hereafter 
join  them  should  receive  their  class  salary,  and  this  arrangement  will  facilitate  the 
transition  from  one  system  to  another. 

In  discussing  the  position  of  teachers  of  convent  schools,  these  considerations  are 
fairly  brought  m,  though  we  anticipate  subsequent  recommendations,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  convent  schools  in  the  National  system  is  somewhat  anomalous. 

Eight  Kev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9057) : — 

"  9057.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I  think  you  acknowledged  that  convent  schools  ai^e  denominational  schools, 
practically? — Dt.  Dorrian, — Practically  they  are.  They  are  obliged  to  have  them  open  to  all,  however, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board."  ^^^  j 
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Mr,  Coward  (K  37) : —  coiremn- 

''  NoWy  while  it  is  quite  true,  generally^  that  the  National  schools  are  the  most  niunerous,  and  provide         -^^ 
most  largely  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education,  to  a  great  extent,  Assittant 
is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders  which,  in  all  the  provincial  towns  which  I  visited,  absorb  entirely  female  Commissioneri' 
education,  while  in  Cork,  although  as  yet  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  they  have  more  than  half  of  the  Report"* 
young  Catholic  population  in  their  schools.      The  greater  number  of  those  schools,  it  is  true,  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  count  as  National  schools,  but  it  must  be  owned  to  be  the  National 
system  in  a  modified  form,  not  indeed  modified  by  any  relaxation  of  their  rules,  but  as  regards  the  teachers,  and 
the  principle  of  extending  aid  to  them." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  435)  :— 

"  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a  convent  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  is 
something  more  than  a  difference  of  degree  ;  the  character  and  object  in  life  of  their  teachers,  and  the  special 
regulations  which  the  National  Board  find  it  necessary  to  lay  down  for  them,  mark  the  difference  as  one  of 
kind.  It  is  essential  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  educational  system  at  present  established  in  Ireland  that 
this  distinction  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  idea  of  regarding  convent  schools  as  in  any  sense  non- 
sectarian  should  be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  why  no  Protestant  children  are  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  convent  schools  ;  the  very  name  explains  the  fact,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  device 
of  checks  and  precautions,  however  perfect,  will  render  these  schools  a  means  of  promoting  the  professed  ends 
of  the  National  Board.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  existence  of  a  great  anomaly,  by  which  a  system 
founded  for  ^le  promotion  of  united  secular  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  aUke,  has  extended 
its  aid,  under  oeortain  c(mditions,  to  schools  which  neither  are  nor  can  ever  be  en  rapport  with  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  that  system  is  established."  ' 

F.  552 :—  . 

«  The  convent  schools  whioh  I  saw  are  indeed  all  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  of  the  National  system ;  but,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  their  position  in  ^e  system  is 
altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.  They  writhe  under  the  fetters  which  the  National  Board  imposes  upon 
them,  because  in  their  case  these  fetters  answer  no  practical  purpose.  Within  the  walls  of  a  convent  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  Protestant  consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already 
implied,  the  convent  schools  do  not  belong  in  their  origin  to  the  State  system." 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  :— 

"  Nominally,  they  are  National  schools,  because  they  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  thoroughly  denominational.  That  they  are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  the  excel- 
lent ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt." 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.  127-129)  :— 

"  127.  Most  persons  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  pale,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  even  those 
whose  liberalism  exceeded  their  Protestantism,  entertain  some  suspicion  of  convent  schools.  Without  charging 
the  sisters  with  violation  of  the  rules  respecting  religious  instruction  imposed  by  the  National  Board,  they 
believe  that  the  nuns  acquire  and  exercise  a  spiritual  sway  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  which  is  unknown 
in  other  female  schools ;  and,  of  this  sway,  it  is  supposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  avail  themselves,  either  as 
preparatory  or  supplemental  to  their  own,  by  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  convent  schools, 
in  cases  where  otherwise  they  would  do  Httle  or  nothing  to  promote  edacation.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
which  my  experience  makes  me  believe  to  be  tacitly  held  by  many  who  do  not  openly  avow  it,  I  would  observe 
that  no  facts  to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  were  ever  alleged  to  me  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  place 
them  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  hearsay  evidence.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
religious  do,  in  part  by  their  superior  manners  and  education,  acquire  a  hold  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
which  gives  them  almost  unconsciously  an  ascendancy  in  religious  as  well  as  secular  matters.  But  that  the 
clergy  avail  themselves,  of  this  ascendancy,  and  are  more  anxious,  merely  on  religious  grounds,  that  education 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  religious  than  of  lay  teachers  (or,  as  some  Protestants  would  say,  are  less  opposed  to 
it  on  that  condition),  is,  I  think,  a  view  not  warranted  by,  if  even  it  is  not  opposed  to,  evident  facts.  In  a 
county  like  Kerry  where  the  Roman  Catholic  element  bears  so  large  a  ratio  to  the  whole  population,  proselytism 
on  that  side  of  the  religious  arena  has  not,  nor  could  have,  an  object  or  a  place.  From  a  secular  standpoint  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  a  single  convent  would  fall  short  of  the  cost  of  obloquy  and  illwill  which  would  accom- 
pany the  gain.  Besides  this,  the  most  important  part  of  the  direct  religious  instruction,  received  by  children 
during  their  school  career,  is  given  them  in  the  few  weeks  preceding  their  confirmation ;  and  in  order  to  impart 
this  they  are  withdrawn  to  the  neighbouring  chapel  no  less  from  convent  than  from  other  schools.  Again,  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  towns,  where  Christian  Brothers'  or  monks'  schools  are  open  for  the  boys  whose  sisters 
aare  under  the  care  of  nuns,  will  not  bear  out  the  opinion  which  I  am  venturing  to  dispute.  The  same  suspicions 
are  entertained  respecting  schools  conducted  by  Presentation  monks  as  are  shown  respecting  convent  schools,  and 
in  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  where  the  National  Board's  fetters  on  religious  instruction  are  unknown,  the 
whole  course  and  method  of  instruction  are  deeply  tinctured,  it  may  almost  be  said  are  saturated,  with  religion. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  from  the  figures  that  the  clergy  avail  themselves  of  these  supposed  nurseries  of  their 
creed  on  behalf  of  the  boys  in  a  degree  equal  with  or  greater  than  that  in  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
convents  on  behalf  of  the  girls.  Dingle  may  be  an  exception ;  but  the  exception  is  solitary  and  not  remarkable 
in  its  degree.  As  both  the  convent  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  were  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
that  town,  I  cannot  judge  whether  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  one  school  as  compared  with  that  in 
the  other  proves  more  attractive  to  the  boys  than  to  the  girls. 

"128.  In  regard  to  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the  religious  influences  of  convents,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  spectacle  of  women  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Poor  Clares,  have  taken  per- 
petual vows  of  enclosure  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education,  has  an  attractive  power 
which,  by  its  singularity,  places  the  convent  schools  in  a  position  of  superiority  over  ordinary  National  schools. 
The  ordinary  National  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  bear  a  high  character  for  morality,  and  in  most  cases, 
for  assiduity.  But  vows  of  enclosure  probably  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  an  idea  of  devoted- 
ness  to  their  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns,  greater  than  is  ascribed  to  the  most  moral  and  most  assiduous 
of  ordinary  teachers,  greater  even  than  is  ascribed  to  Presentation  monks  and  Christian  Brothers,  whose  vows, 
though  no  less  perpetual,  are  not  sealed  with  the  outward  and  visible  (or  rather  invisible)  sign  of  lifelong  and 
Toluntary  imprisonment. 

"  129.  The  refinement  of  manners  which  naturally  characterizes  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  is  oireyof  t 
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the  most  striking  features  presented  on  entering  a  convent  school  after  leaving  a  school  of  any  other  description ; 
this  refinement,  when  coupled  with  feminine  gentleness,  which  is  heightened  bj  love  for  a  work  undertaken 
rather  as  a  religious  duty  than  as  a  professional  occupation,  constitutes,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  trace,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  attractive  forces  of  convent  schools." 


Reports. 


Rkcommknoa- 
noifs. 


Mr.  Harvey,  (N.  130,  131)  :— 

Assistant        ^       "  130.  In  one  class  of  the  National  schools,  also  it  seemed  to  me  that  mixed  education  did  not  work  well, 
S"^^'^"*'**    and  was  not  in  fact  either  desirable  or  beneficial ;  I  mean  the  convent  schools.     Although  every  precaution  is 
*""  used  by  the  Inspectors,  and  there  is  every  intention  to  act  fairly  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  iliemselves,  and 

although  the  school  books  used  are  unobjectionable,  there  are  yet  fatal  objections  to  a  mixed  system  of  education 
being  worked  by  persons  professedly  religious.  The  associations  connected  with  the  teachers  and  the  place,  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  ordinary  school  work  is  interrupted  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  handful  of  Protestant  children  are  warned  to  withdraw,  are  calculated  to  invest  the  proceedings  with  a  kind 
of  mystery,  and  as  a  natural  result  to  make  the  children  who  are  excluded  desire  to  participate  in  the  services 
of  the  others. 

"  131.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  danger,  and  because  the  parents  fear  it  for  their  children,  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  convent  schools  in  which  united  education  prevails  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
denominationfij." 

Now,  even  if  a  class  of  denominational  schools  is  recognised  by  the  State,  a  question 
which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  is  certain  that  to  secure  good 
secular  instruction  it  is  necessary  that  all  teachers  should  be  competent ;  and  we  think 
that  none  should  receive  a  personal  salary  from  the  State  unless  they  give  proof  of  their 
competence  by  passing  a  creditable  examination.     We  therefore  recommend  : — 

That  the  Teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed  like 

other  teachers. 
That  the  National  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting 

the  examination  of  members  ot  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  be  classed 

as  Teachers. 
That  henceforth  the  distinction  between  Convent   schools  and  ordinary 

schools  should  cease. 

We  have  now  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the  schools  under  persons  who  are  called 
"  monks."  This  is  a  misnomer.  The  religious  brotherhoods  who  teach  schools  in 
Ireland  are  either  Christian  Brothers,  Brethren  of  St.  Patrick,  Presentation  Brothers 
(Kavanagh,  10956);  OblatesofSt.  Mary,  Josephians  (O'CarroZZ,  4065)  ;  MsLnsts  {Cumin, 
K.  31).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  should  have  received 
schools  of  Christian  Brothers  at  one  time  and  should  still  assist  schools  under  Presen- 
tation Brothers  and  Brothej-s  of  St.  Patrick  as  such,  knowing  that  the  Emancipation 
Act  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  §  xxxiii.-xxxvi.),  holds  every  brother  admitted  from  that  time 
into  a  rehgious  community  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment and  transportation. 

It  would  have  been  a  more  equal  and  prudent  method  if  all  teachers,  lay  and  religious, 
male  and  female,  had  been  required  to  quaUfy  themselves  and  gain  classification  by 
examination ;  if  no  distinction  had  been  made  between  any  of  them,  and  no  notice 
whatever  taken  of  their  religious  habit.  We  think  that  the  Board  ought  to  return  to 
the  more  liberal  policy  which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  aid  all 
schools  equally,  whether  taught  by  monks  or  nuns  or  by  lay  teachers. 

The  following  quotations  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  monks'  schools  from  pubUc  aid. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 
Evidence.  ti  248.  Cliairman. — Will  you  look  to  Part  IV.  on  Teachers — *  No  Diembers  of  a  religious  order  will  be 

recognised  as  teachers  of  a  National  school :  this  does  not  apply  to  teachers  of  convent  or  monastery  schools  * — 
does  the  latter  part  of  the  nde  apply  to  convent  and  monastery  schools  that  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
when  this  rule  was  made  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell, — No,  my  lord  :  it  applies  to  all  convent  schools  that  choose  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Board,  and  which  are  adopted  by  it.  It  applies  to  a  few  monastery  schools  that, 
having  been  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  long  before  this  rule  was  passed,  continue  to  be  under  the 
Board.  So  long  as  this  rule  lasts  we  cannot  give  aid  to  any  monastery  schook  beyond  those  that  were  in  con- 
nexion at  the  time  the  rule  was  passed. 

"  249.  Can  you  take  into  connexion  any  new  convent  school  1 — Yes,  and  very  frequently  do.  The  number 
of  convent  schools  is,  I  think,  now  140 — it  has  increased  from  time  to  time.  There  were,  I  think,  eighteen 
monks*  schools  about  the  yeai*  '36  ;  there  are  now  only  four  remaining.  At  first  all  monks'  schools  were  taken 
into  connexion  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  female  convent  schools  were  taken — ^without  any  objection  to 
the  one  more  than  to  the  other — ^but  a  rule  was  passed  in  '55  which  prevents  the  multiplication  of  monks'  schools. 

"  250.  Do  I  understand  that  the  words  in  this  rule,  the  words  *  members  of  a  religious  order,*  are  not  held 
to  include  nuns  ? — It  was  to  guard  against  the  possibity  of  any  person  supposing  that  the  expression  *  members 
of  any  religious  order'  may  apply  to  nims,  that  the  rule  went  on  to  say  that  *  this  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
of  convent  schools,'  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  prevent  nuns  having  schools  under  us,  but  it  is  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  any  monastery  schools  beyond  the  few  that  existed  at  that  time. 

"251.  Then  this  phrase,  *  members  of  any  religious  order'  relates  only  to  males  1 — ^Yes. 

"  627.  When  the  rule  was  passed  that  no  convent  or  monastic  schools  should  be  admitted  into  communion 
with  the  Board,  was  it  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  1 — I  don't  think  there  was  any  vote  on  the 
subject.  It  was  soon  after  the  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  Archbishop 
Whately  from  the  Board — ^the  change  with  regard  to  convent  and  monastic  schools  took  place  very  soon 
afterwards." 
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■   Mx.  Sheridan:—  cokveut 

"5413.  Professor  SvMivan, — In  speaking  about  the  monastic  schools  how  many  were  in  your  district  of         .^^ 
Corkl — Mr.   Sheridan — ^Two  monastic  National  schools  in  Cork,  and  two  in   Kerry.      There  was  another  Evidence 
monastic  school,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  a  National  school,  and  the  Commissioners  refused 
to  receive  it. 

"  5414.  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  that  1 — That  is  situated  in  the  very  worst — ^the  most  backward  part  of  the 
city  of  Cork ;  in  a  place  where  formerly  all  the  criminals  were  executed  in  Cork. 

**5415.  Gallows-green? — It  was  caJled  Gallows-green.  The  monks  who  built  the  school-house  managed  to 
change  the  name  into  the  more  euphonious  one  of  Greenmount.  They  built  the  school  at  an  enormous  expense, 
having  got  the  site  from  the  Tr^ury  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  school  should  be  made  a  National  school 
When  they  had  expended  their  money  in  building  a  magnificent  school-house,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  they  had  got  the  site,  the  Commissioners  turned  round  on  them,  and  said  they  would  not 
have  the  school.  They  hold  the  site  therefore  and  the  building  erected  on  it,  on  a  condition  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  them  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  that  rule  of  the  Board  which  will  not  allow  of  the  Commissioners 
accepting  a  monks'  school  as  a  National  school. 

"  5416.  The  other  schools  are  on  Douglas-street  and  on  the  Western-road  ? — Yes." 

"  5828.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  mentioned  a  case  in  Cork  in  which  the  Commissioners  refused  to  accept  an 
institution  because  it  was  taught  by  monks  or  brothers  1 — Yes. 

"  5829.  Had  you  seen  an3rthing  to  call  for  their  exclusion  from  State  aid  ? — None  whatever.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are  observed  faithfully  in  the  monks'  schools,  and  monks'  schools  are  as  much 
open  to  children  of  all  denominations  as  any  other  school.  I  may  add  that  the  monks'  schools  I  am  acquainted 
with  are  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other  class." 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

"  1825.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  third  report  of  the  Commissioners  states  that  when  Lord  Stanley  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  he  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should  grant  aid  to  schools  in  connexion  with  nimneries, 
monasteries,  or  other  religious  bodies,  and  we  have  done  so.  Is  this  still  the  practice. of  the  Board? — Mr. 
Keenan — It  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  give  aid  to  convent  schools,  under  certain  restrictions. 

''1826.  HaAthe  Board  no  rule  excluding  schools  in  connexion  with  mpnasteries  from  receiving  assistance  ? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  such  a  rule  is  on  our  code.  / 

"  1827.  How  does  the  Board  define  a  monastery  ? — ^I  cannot  venture  to  give  you  their  definition,  but  the  class 
of  schools  excluded  by  that  rule  are  schools  conducted  by  monks — by  members  of  any  religious  brotherhood. 

"1828.  How  do  you  ascertain  of  any  man  that  he  is  a  monk? — It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain,  in  Ireland 
whether  a  man  is  a  monk  or  not ;  for  if  he  be  a  monk  he  usually  wears  a  monk's  attire,  and  invariably  lives  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  public  are  generally  aware  of  his  position. 

"  1829.  You  don't  hold  that  a  cowl  does  not  make  a  monk  1 — No ;  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  any  misgiving. 

"  1830.  Are  there  any  Protestant  monks  in  Ireland? — Not  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

"1831.  There  are  Protestant  monks  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  supposing  some  of  them  were  to  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  and  established  schools  here,  would  those  schools  be  excluded  by  the  rule  of  the  Board 
from  receiving  grants  % — I  am  sorry  to  say  they  would. 

"  1832.  Wii£in  your  experience,  have  you  found  anything  in  the  schools  of  the  monks  connected  with  the 
Board  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  recognition  and  support  ? — Certainly  not." 

Judge  Loiigfield  : — 

"  24212.  Chairman. — ^Were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  when  the  rule  was  passed  that  no  more  monastic 
schools  should  be  admitted  ? — Judge  Lotig^dd — No ;  that  was  passed  long  before  I  became  a  member. 

"  24213.  Are  you  aware  what  the  reasons  were  which  induced  the  Board  to  make  that  rule? — It  was  consi- 
dered that  those  schools  must  be  essentially  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  particular  religion,  and  they 
were  struck  off  before  I  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  the  only  change  that  was  made  since  I  became  a 
member  was  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  thefh  by  allowing  old  monastic  schools  that  had  ceased  to  be  monastic 
to  come  back  to  us  again — no  new  schools  to  be  made. 

"24214.  Why  was  it  considered  that  the  male  monastic  schools  were  of  a  more  denominational  character 
than  the  female  convent  schools  1 — ^Well,  I  believe  it  was  merely  a  balance  of  convenience.  The  female  convent 
schools  were  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  a  destructive  thing  the  striking  off  of  any  of  them. 
Whereas  the  monastic  schools  were,  and  always  will  be,  rather  rare,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be 
safely  done.     It  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Board  to  exclude  them. 

"  24215.  Do  you  consider  that  exclusion  is  to  be  justified  on  its  merits,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  prejudice 
of  the  day  1 — I  would  rather  myself  not  exclude  them,  but  as  I  believe  Archbishop  Murray  was  a  party  to  ex- 
cluding them,  I  cannot  consider  it  should  be  deemed  a  bad  rule.  I  would  not  exclude  them  myself.  I  have  to 
add,  l£at  it  was  thought  that  the  ladies  of  the  convents  are  much  more  amenable-  to  law  and  to  regulations 
than  monks  are,  who  may  wander  about  in  any  manner  without  any  inconvenience ;  whereas  the  ladies  always 
remain  pretty  much  in  the  same  place,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  obey  our  rules. 

"24432.  Mr.  Stokes. — Were  not  monastic  schools  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  from  its  first 
institution  ? — ^Yes. 

"  24433.  Did  not  the  Government  acquiesce  in  that  relation  between  the  Board  and  the  monastic  schools  ? — Yes. 

"  24434.  Do  you  think  that  the  exclusion  of  monastic  schools  fix)m  aid  is  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  the  people  of  something  approaching  to  persecution,  and  so  alienate  them  from  your  Board  ] — I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  had  that  effect.     I  certainly  would  not  call  not  getting  money  from  the  State  persecution. 

"  24435.  But  if,  of  two  persons,  one  received  money  and  the  other  was  refused  money,  would  not  the  latter 
regard  it  as  a  serious  grievance  1 — It  is  a  disadvantage  to  him,  but  he  will  not  submit  to  the  terms. 

"  24436.  If  the  monastic  schools  were  willing  to  take  your  rules,  would  you  admit  them  to  aid  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  Board  would  do.  I  fancy  that  they  ai*e  not  very  anxious  to  come  imder  the  Board.  The  only 
change  made  in  my  time  was  to  enlarge  their  powers,  as  I  mentioned  before,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  do." 

Mr.  Kavanagh  states  that  both  monks'  and  nuns'  schook  were  aided  by  the  Elildare- 
place  Society : — 

"  10945.  Mr.  Dease. — ^Were  any  of  the  conventual  and  monastic  schools  aided  by  the  Kildare-place  Society? 
— Mr.  Kava/nagh — ^Yes,  both  nims*  and  monks*. 

I.  3E    ^  J 
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"  10946.  On  what  terms) — ^The  same  terms  as  all  others. 

''  10947.  Was  any  distinction  made  between  the  conventual  or  monastic  schools  and  the  ordinary  National 
schools  9 — In  the  year  1839  a  distinction  was  made  with  regard  to  payment ;  and  in  the  year  1855  a  radical 
change  was  made  by  the  exclusion  of,  and  denial  of  grants  to  monks'  schools,  and  by  a  new  restriction  on  the 
extension  of  convent  schools. 

"  10948.  Did  the  Board  deem  those  schools  to  be  more  denominational  in  their  character  than  other  schools  1 
— Not  at  aU.  When  they  altered  the  system,  in  1840,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  as  such,  the 
explanation  they  gave  of  the  denominational  principle  involved  was  this : — '  It  might  be  said  iiiat  any  school 
under  a  clergyman  of  a  particular  denomination,  with  a  teacher  of  the  same  creed,  and  attended  mainly  or  ex- 
clusively by  children  of  that  communion,  may  be  considered  as  a  denominational  school.  For  example,  we  have 
been  aiding,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  consent  and  express  approval  of  Government,  the  schools  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communities,  and  no  question  whatever  has  been  raised  about  them.*  They  referred  to  the 
convent  and  monastic  schools  as  a  sort  of  set-off  for  having  then  aided  denominational  Presbyterian  schools. 
That  Report  was  written  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  was  connected  with  the  system.  Right  Hon. 
Anthony  Richard  Blake,  one  of  the  original  Commissioners." 

Mr.  Coward  (E.)  gives  instances  from  Cork,  where  these  restrictive  rules  of  the  Board 
have  been  operative,  with  the  effect  of  producing  much  iU  feeling : — 

*'  43.  There  are  eight  of  these  schools  which  are  not  in  its  connexion,  but  two  of  them  are  involuntarily  shut 
out  from  it,  while  the  other  six  have  made  no  attempt,  not  having  ilie  desire,  to  obtain  State  aid.  Three  of 
them  are  nuns'  schools. 

"  44.  Of  the  two  to  which  aid  was  refused,  one  is  a  school  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Blarney-lane, 
Cork,  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  and  the  other  is  the  new  boys'  school,  lately  built  by 
the  Presentation  Monks,  and  known  as  the  Greenmount  Schools.  The  refusal  to  aid  these  schools  is  veiy 
justly  considered  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  since  they  were  both  built  by  private  charity,  and  are  attended 
by  ^e  very  poorest  class  of  children  in  Cork — a  re^isal  which  is  harder  to  endure  when  aid  is  given  to 
endowed  schools  and  to  Plresbyterian  schools,  which  is  either  not  needed  at  all,  or  not  so  much  required  as  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  refused." 

'*  197.  Its  establishment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  remove  the  remnants  of  those  disqualifications  on  the 
score  of  religion  which  are  visible  in  the  partiality  which  is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  by  the  Board.  I  refer  to  the  refusal  of  l^e  Board  to  allow  any  further  grants  to  schools  taught  by 
monks,  and  the  regulation  which  debars  nuns  from  receiving  State  aid,  unless  they  reside  on  the  spot  where 
the  school  exists.  This  action  appears  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  discourages  the  spread  of  education,  and 
is  resented  by  the  mass  of  Catholics  as  an  insult  which  through  their  religion  is  offered  to  themselves.  But 
Protestants  all  the  while  are  treated  with  the  greatest  favour. 

"  198.  The  contrast  is  very  striking  in  Cork,  where,  while  Dr.  Webster  is  allowed  by  the  National  Board  to 
have  six  National  schools  in  the  same  court-yard,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  not  more  than  223  children, 
for  whose  education  a  staff  of  teachers  are  supplied  at  a  cost  of  above  £200  a  year  to  the  State,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  is  allowed  to  open  a  new  school  without  a  question  being  asked  as  to  its  necessity  (for 
which  there  is  none),  all  aid  is  refused  to  the  members  of  the  Presentation  Order,  who,  at  a  heavy  cost,  erected 
a  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  capable  of  holding  700  children,  and  attended  on  the 
average  by  over  400,  in  the  hope  of  being  assisted,  and  also  to  the  nuns  who  teach  the  new  schools,  on  the  north 
side  of  Cork,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  upon  the  erection  of  which  ^,000  were  expended^ 
and  in  which  more  than  350  children  are  taught,  on  the  average,  every  day.  Such  conduct  only  alienates  from 
the  Government  of  the  country  large  and  influential  bodies  of  persons  whose  adherence  and  good-wiU  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  cultivate." 

Another  change  introduced  by  the  Board  for  the  first  time  in  1855  debars  nuns  from 
teaching  in  vested  schools,  "niere  is  no  expressed  rule  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  the 
practice. 

Rev.  J.  M'Menamin  gives  a  striking  instance  : —    * 

"  22167.  Professor  SuUivcm — ^When  you  were  at  Letterkenny  was  there  a  school  in  connexion  with  the 
convent  ? — Mr.  M^Menamin — ^The  nuns  were  appointed  teachers  in  the  school  at  Letterkenny,  but  the  Board 
would  not  permit  them.     They  continued  to  teach  for  twelve  months,  but  got  no  salary. 

"  22158.  What  order  of  nuns  are  tibey  % — ^The  same  as  those  at  Rathfarnham — of  the  Loretto  order. 

"  22159.  Their  duty  is  to  teach  the  high  classes  ? —Yes. 

"  22160.  And  they  have  a  school  of  that  kind  1— Yes. 

"  22161.  And  where  was  the  convent  from  which  the  nuns  came  who  taught  I — About  100  yards  away,  and 
the  school  is  situated  on  their  own  ground. 

"  22162.  On  what  ground  did  the  Board  refuse  to  allow  this  salary  1 — When  I  was  ap}.»ointed  to  the  parish 
of  Letterkenny  I  found  that  the  nuns  had  been  recently  introduced  there  a  short  time  before  I  was  appointed, 
and  I  found  that  for  the  first  and  second  quarter  there  was  no  payment  coming,  as  was  to  the  other  schools  in 
the  district,  and  I  wrote  to  know  the  reason,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Board  was  that  *  they  could  not 
be  recognised  or  admitted  as  teachers  in  vested  schools.' 

"  22163.  Oh,  that  very  school  was  a  vested  school? — It  was,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
answer,  for  on  looking  over  the  published  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  previous  year,  I  found  fifty- 
two  vested  schools  with  nuns  actually  teaching  in  them,  and  receiving  salary.  Well,  they  stated  they  could 
not  do  it ;  they  could  not  pay  salaries  to  nuns  in  vested  schools ;  and  when  I  discovered  this  in  the  public 
report  I  wrote  to  the  Board  to  ask  was  I  correct  in  my  inference  as  to  the  number  of  schools  actually  taught  by 
nuns  receiving  salaries,  and  if  so,  how  they  could  reconcile  it  with  the  answer  previously  given. 

"22164.  What  answer  did  you  receive  ? — ^They  answered  that  my  inference  from  the  public  report  was  true, 
but  that  they  had  ceased  to  affirm  the  rule  some  years  previously,  and  that  from  that  period  forward  they  would 
not  admit  nuns  into  vested  schools. 

"  22165.  How  is  that  school  vested — ^in  trustees  or  in  the  Board  I — ^Li  local  trustees. 

"  22166.  Did  the  trustees  propose  to  buy  up  the  Board's  interest  in  the  matter) — It  was  very  peculiarly 
circumstanced.  The  only  trustees  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  were  dead,  and  no  trustees  had  been  ever 
appointed  to  succeed  them  since. 

"  22167.  In  what  position  is  the  Board  now  as  regards  that  school  1 — ^They  still  claim  the  right  over  the 
school,  and  the  control  over  it^  and  it  is  still  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

"  2217,0.  If  you  were  to  biiild  a  school  alongside  the  present  one,  out  of  your  own  funds,  and  the  nuns  of 
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the  conTent  were  to  teach,  the  money  would  be  paid  for  teaokmg  in  that  ease  1 — I  presume  it  would ;  the  rules      ComrBirT 
of  the  Board  would  entitle  them  to  payment.  Schools. 

''22171.  The  sole  reason  for  making  the  exception  was,  that  it  was  a  school  once  vested  in  local  trustees  1 — 
That  was  the  objection  made,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  very  unfair  objection  made  by  the  Board,  and  I  believe  it 
would  scarcely  be  a  legal  ground  for  their  refusing  if  it  had  been  well  tried,  at  least  I  was  told  so  by  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject.  The  school  was  built  in  1834,  and  at  the  earlier  stages  in  all 
instances,  where  a  grant  was  made  to  build  a  school,  a  printed  form  of  the  rules  was  sent  down  with  the  query- 
sheet,  and  one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  applicant  was  would  he  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
and  a  printed  copy  of  the  rules  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  should  distinctly  answer  that  he  did,  or  the  application 
would  &il ;  and  I  think  in  the  earlier  stages  every  single  person  applying  for  a  grant  beUeved  he  was  only 
binding  himself  to  the  rules  then  sent  him,  and  to  no  others. 

"  22172.  In  fact,  you  believed  you  were  only  bound  by  the  covenants  of  the  lease  1 — ^Yes ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  by  the  covenants  and  agreements  entered  into  antecedent  to  the  execution  of  the  lease.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  1  made  my  objection,  and  since  I  charged  them  with  a  breach  of  faith  in  the 
matter  the  Board  has  ceased  to  send  the  Form  and  Rules  as  before." 

Our  colleagues^  who  specially  reported  upon  Model  and  Convent  Schools,  remark 

upon  this  point  (A.  239) : — 

"  The  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  in  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commission,  complains  that  ^^  *^" 
*  no  building  grant  can  be  obtained  for  a  sdiool  to  be  conducted  by  mms.'  Among  the  Rules  and  Regulations  ^^ 
of  the  Board  we  do  not  find  any  such  restriction  expressed ;  but  if  the  exclusion  of  religious  teachers  from 
schools  which  the  Board  has  helped  to  build  be  implied  in  the  regulation  that  '  convent  schools  receive  aid 
under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,'  we  think  that  such  a  permanent  limitation  of  the  freedom 
of  school  managers  in  selecting  and  appointing  the  most  efficient  teachers  available  for  their  purposes,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  is  impolitic,  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to  be  repealed." 

To  sum  up,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeal  the  10  George  FV.,  ki-x^'mmenda- 
c.  7,  sees.  33,  34,  and  that  thereupon  the  rule  of  the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks'  ™'''* 
schools  shoidd  be  repealed. 

Rev.  J,  M'Menamin : — 

"22191.  Professor  SuUivcm, — Woidd  it  not  be  desirable,  no  matter  by  whom  the  matter  was  being  dealt  with, 
that  all  difierences  between  monks  and  nuns,  and  lay  persons,  with  r^ard  to  the  discharge  of  ^e  duties  of 
teachers  under  the  State  should  be  got  rid  of  as  £eu:  as  possible  ?---Mr.  M^Memmm, — I  think  so." 

Judge  Warren : — 

"15291.  Mr.  Stokes. — ^You  are  aware  that  the  Christian  Brothers  and  members  of  other  religious  communities  Evidence, 
are  now  subject  to  very  serious  penalties.     In  admitting  them  freely  to  teach  schools  aided  by  the  State,  would 
you  propose  to  rei>eal  those  disabilities  1 — Judge  Warren, — I  am  not  aware  of  any  disabilities  that  the  Christian 
BrotJiers  are  subject  to. 

"  15292.  You  are  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Act  I — ^There  are  provisions  against  Jesuits 
in  it ;  but  I  am  not  aware,  so  far  as  I  know,  whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  amenable  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.     I  would  rather  not  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  that  matter  now. 

*'  15293.  Is  there  not  a  provision  relating  to  persons  boimd  by  monastic  or  religious  vows  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  I  would  rather  not,  as  it  might  be  my  duty  to  direct  a 
prosecution.* 

"  15294.  Boimd  by  'monastic  or  religious  vows'? — ^Well,  I  should  consider  monastic  vows  religious  vows, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  bound  by  any  vows.  In  Flanders  and  the  Low 
Countries  there  are  religious  societies  which  I  have  always  understood  were  not  bound  by  any  vows ;  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  free  from  vows. 

"  15295.  Of  coTirse  it  would  be  improper  to  say  that  any  particular  person  was  bound  by  religious  vows, 
but  I  may  say  of  the  body  that  they  are  bound  ?— -Well,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

"  15296.  Would  you  allow  men  to  remain  under  penalties — first  of  misdemeanor  and  then  outlawry — on  the 
one  hand,  and  pay  ^em  as  schoolmasters  on  the  other  hand  1 — Certainly  not.  I  think  the  State  ought  not 
to  pay  a  salary  to  anybody  who  is  wilfully  violating  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  I  answer  that,  not  knowing 
whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  violating  the  law  of  the  land  or  not." 

"  15316.  May  I  ask  you  to  read  the  33rd  and  34th  sections  of  the  10th  George  IV.,  chap.  7  ? — Yes  : — 

''SSrd.  ^Andbeit  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  Jesuit,  or  member  of  anysudi  religious  order,  community,  or 
society,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  admit  any  person 
to  become  a  regular  ecclesiastic,  or  brother,  or  member  of  any  such  religious  order,  communitjr,  or  society,  or  be  aiding 
or  consenting  thereto,  or  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assistmg  in  the  administering  or 
taking,  any  oath,  vow,  or  engagement  purporting  or  intending  to  bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  the  rules,  ordinances, 
or  ceremonies  of  such  religious  order,  conmiunity,  or  society,  every  person  offending  in  the  premises  in  England  or  Ireland 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment' 

**  34th  section :  '  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  within 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  admitted  or  become  a  Jesuit,  or  brother,  or  member  of  any  other  such  religious 
order,  community,  or  society  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being*  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  and  ordered  to  be  banished  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.' 

"  15317.  Now  supposing  the  Christian  Brothers  to  come  within  the  danger  of  these  sections,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  either  to  chai)^  the  law,  or  exclude  them  from  State  aid  ? — Certainly.'' 

Brother  Grace  says: 

"  9715.  Chairman, — May  I  ask  you  to  repeat  the  points  on  which  you  state  the  Christian  Brothers  labour 
under  disabilities  at  present  1 — ^Brother  Grace, — ^We  labour  under  this  disability,  that  it  is  criminal  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  take  vows ;  and  that  we  are  liable  to  be  transported  for  life  if  convicted  of  the  fact. 
The  Act  of  1829  contains  that  penal  provision. 

"  971 6.  Do  you  find  any  impediment  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  acquiring  and  holding  property  for  the 
purposes  of  your  establishments  1 — ^In  the  present  state  of  tha  law  we  cannot  hold  property  as  a  religious  body. 

"9717.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  holding  property,  or  any  insecurity  in  regard  to  it,  when  vested  in 
trustees? — ^No,  there  is  no  difficulty  provided  it  is  vested  in  trustees;  it  is  then  perfectly  secure. 

*  At  the  time  of  his  examination  Judge  Warren  was  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  ^^ 
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Co:«vBNT  "  9718.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instenoe  in  which  any  proceedings  h^ve  been  taken  against  individuals  und^ 

ScH<»iA  this  clause  of  the  Relief  Act  that  you  refer  to  1 — ^There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  a  will  leav- 
ing  property  to  the  society  were  declared  void  and  the  property  given  to  the  next  of  kin,  on -the  ground  that  we 
are  not,  as  a  body,  recognised  in  law. 

"9719.  Were  ihese  cases  decided  under  special  enactments  against  Roman  Catholics,  or  on  general  pro- 
visions of  mortmain  applicable  to  all  religious  bodies  ? — ^They  were  decided  under  the  penal  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1829. 

"  9720.  Mr.  Gibson, — In  the  case  in  which  the  clause  was  held  void,  the  diflficulty  would  not  have  arisen  if  it 
had  been  to  an  individual  the  property  had  been  left,  and  not  to  the  fraternity  1 — Just  so.  If  left  to  an  indivi- 
dual the  bequest  would  stand ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  individual  should  not  be  described  as  a  member  of  the 
proscribed  body." 

We  are  of  opinion : — 

That  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community  having 
more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  manager  of  a  National  school,  if  he  desire  to  have  it  taught  by  nuns,  must  now 
build  a  convent,  and  place  a  separate  community  in  it.  This  is  unequal  treatment, 
because  the  managers  of  other  National  schools  have  not  been  required  to  find  residences 
for  their  teachers. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian : — 

"  9182.  Mr.  Stokes, — Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if  the  regulation  of  the  Board  which  confines  the 
nuns  to  teaching  in  one  locality  were  removed,  so  that  the  members  of  the  same  house  might  go  to  other  schools  \ — 
Dr.  Dorrian, — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  They  could,  of  course,  multiply  their  schools  in  that 
way,  and  have  a  competent,  uniform  system  of  education." 

Kvidence.  CsiJiOll  Toole  :  — 

"21260.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  think  any  rule  objectionable  that  confined  nuns  of  one  community  to 
teaching  in  one  school  1 — Canon  Toole, — I  could  see  no  advantage  in  that. 

"21261.  Would  it  not  be  a  hindrance  to  you  in  your  work  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  in  more  than 
one  school  1 — Certainly ;  if  I  had  half  a  dozen  schools,  I  should  like  to  have  the  nuns  in  each,  and  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  great  advantage,  because  as  they  have  no  individual  interest  in  the  matter,  their  living  together,  and 
being  able  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  would  be  for  the  public  good. 

"  21262.  Are  you  aware  that  iinder  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  nuns  belonging  to  a  particular  convent 
are  not  allowed  to  teach  in  more  than  one  school  1 — ^No ;  I  was  not.      ' 

"  21263.  Is  it  a  rule  that  would  commend  itself  to  your  judgment  1 — No." 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (215) : — 

"  For  my  own  part  I  think  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  in  allowing  the  nuns  of  any  convent  to  teach 
female  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  which  preferred  to  be  taught  by  them  to  being  taught  by  lay 
teachers.  I  myself  have  been  always  of  that  opinion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  restriction 
upon  the  subject ;  that  if  any  grievance  were  to  arise  from  their  exercising  the  privilege  in  an  improper  way, 
we  might  always  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  that 
restriction." 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  present  restriction  is  to  make  the  number  of  children  too 
large  for  the  school-rooms :  they  are  often  too  crowded. 
Mr.  Sheridan : — 

"  4831.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  consider  such  very  large  schools  are  calculated  to  maintain  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  of  instruction,  where  the  numbers  are  so  very  large  in  the  school  % — Mr.  Sheridan, — The  fact 
is.  Sir  Robert,  that  although  the  religious  schools  are  considered  by  us  as  individual  schools,  each  of  them  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  union  of  schools,  that  are,  in  themselves,  perfectly  distinct ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  simply 
one  school  in  the  estimation  of  the  Board  is  this,  that  the  Board,  by  a  rule  of  theirs,  will  not  allow  a  convent 
community  to  have  more  than  one  school  under  it,  and  therefore  the  nims  cannot  separate  their  schools ;  but  the 
convent  schools  that  are  largely  attended  are  really  four  or  five  distinct  schools  that  happen  to  be  held  in  the  same 
btdlding. 

"  4836.  Then  you  think  the  present  arrangement  better  than  if  a  religious  order  was  allowed  to  have  schools 
scattered  through  the  city — ^in  the  different  parts  of  it,  which  would  be  superintended  by  a  delegation  of  the 
nuns  from  the  head-quarters  ? — I  do  not,  indeed.  Sir  Robert.  I  do  not  consider  the  present  arrangements  better 
than  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  thought  that  that  rule  of  the  Board  which  prevents  a  religious  com- 
munity from  having  more  than  one  school,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  illogical ;  and  secondly,  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  advance  of  education  in  the  district,  because  it  is  clearly  better  that  the  school  should  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  children,  than  that  the  children  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  long  and  circuitous  path  to  the 
school.  They  have,  for  instance,  some  of  those  large  convent  schools  in  Cork.  If  they  were  permitted  to  open  schools, 
as  one  of  them  did,  in  very  poor  and  populous  localities,  a  large  number  of  children  could  then  with  ease  attend, 
and  would  have  been  attracted  towards  it.  But  the  Board  would  not  accept  such  a  school.  One  such  school 
has  been  for  years  held  on  there  by  public  support,  or  public  contribution,  receiving  no  aid  whatever  from  the 
Board,  but  yet  doing  really  good  service  in  one  of  the  worst  and  poorest  districts  of  Cork.  Now,  if  the  convent 
communities  were  allowed  to  open  auxiliary  schools  of  that  kind  in  different  localities  where  they  were  wanted, 
it  would  work  far  more  beneficially  than  the  present  arrangement.  But  the  present  arrangement  has  the  advan- 
tage that  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  it  attracts  the  children  towards  the  one  school.  They  look  upon  it  as  the 
great  school,  and  they  are  attracted  towards  it.     I  should  prefer  the  other  arrangement,  however. 

"  4837.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  existing  arrangement  renders  the  education  more  complete  within  a 
limited  area  1 — That  is  so,  but  as  I  understood  your  first  question.  Sir  Robert,  its  tendency  was  this,  whether 
it  would  be  better  that  the  large  convents  should  be  restricted  to  having  eadi  one  moderately  sized  school,  or 
should  be  allowed  to  take  as  many  pupils  as  they  chose.  That  I  understood  to  be  the  tendency  of  your  question, 
and  my  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  is  better  that  jJiey  should  have  this  accumulation  of  schools,  because  they 
would  attract  a  very  large  number  of  children,  who,  were  it  not  for  that,  would  not  attend  any  school  at  all. 
But  when  I  gave  that  answer  I  did  not  advert  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  prevented  them  from  having 
schools  in  other  localities.     I  consider  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  education  of  the  crowded  centres  of  popu- 
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latdon,  where  those  schools  exist,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  establish  an  atudliaty  school  wherever  there  is       CoKvi-aJT 
a  mass  of  poor  people  whose  children  require  education.  **  Schools. 

Mr.  Hunter: — 

"  3669.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^Are  there  not  many  poor  families  in  Ireland  the  heads  of  which  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  convent  schools  % — Mr.  Hutiter, — Cei-tainly,  if  they  have  convent  schools  near  them.  I  think  poor 
families  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  will  generally  prefer  convent  schools  if  they  have  them  within  a 
reasonable  distance. 

"  3670.  Suppose  a  to.wn  containing  hundreds  of  these  children  and  one  convent,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  nuns  teach  them  in  separate  schools  rather  than  draw  them  into  one  spot  % — I  do. 

"  3671.  Is  not  the  operation  of  the  Board's  rule  No.  4,  to  overcrowd  convent  schools  %—l  believe  it  is." 

Convent  and  monastic  schook  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  national 
schools  in  respect  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of 
monitors  acknowledged  and  paid  by  the  Board. 

As  the  nuns  are  managers  as  well  as  teachers,  we  may  here  notice  a  recommendation 
of  two  of  our  colleagues  (A.  238,  240,  241). 

"  Another  of  the  Board's  regulations,  which  appears  to  us  questionable,  is  that  which  allows  the  manager  of  Model  School 
a  nuns'  school  to  be  one  of  the  nuns.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  managei^  of  all  National  schools  ought  to  be  K«P<«^ 
men,  and  above  all  others  in  nuns'  schools,  because  when  any  censure  heus  to  be  passed  upon  such  schools  the 
Board  and  its  oflScers  may  fairly  decline  to  communicate  with  a  religious  lady ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
Board  should  give  cause  of  complaint  the  defence  of  the  nuns  will  fitly  be  undertaken  by  a  male  representative. 
We  think  further,  as  a  general  rule,  and  without  casting  any  reflections,  that  the  returns  upon  which  public 
money  is  granted  ought  in  every  case  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  man  of  standing  and  character 
having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Board's  award. 

''  l^e  fundamental  change  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  schools  is  for  the  Board  to  revert  to  the 
decision  of  the  Government  and  Commissioners  of  1831-32,  and,  abolishing  every  distinction  between  conventual 
schools  and  ordroary  schools  to  offer  aid  to  all  elementary  schools  for  poor  children  upon  equal  conditions  and 
at  the  same  rates,  which  may  well  vary  with  the  varying  merit  and  success  of  the  schools,  but  ought  in  no  way 
to  be  modified  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  teachei^s  dress,  and  still  less  by  his  religious  profession. 

«  Religious  t^M^ers,  on  their  side,  while  receiving  aid  from,  the  National  exchequer  should  give  the  same 
guarantees  to  the  public  as  are  required  from  all  other  aided  teachers.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  assume  that 
the  religious  habit  will  convert  an  ignorant  person  into  a  good  teacher,  or  communicate  to  an  untrained  one  the 
l)ower  of  maintaining  discipline  in  a  large  school.  Ecclesiastics  undergo  a  long  course  of  preparation,  and  are 
strictly  examined  before  ordination,  and  what  is  foimd  necessary  in  their  case  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked 
of  religious  teachers.  The  charity  which  devotes  a  life  to  the  tedious  employment  of  teaching  poor  children 
need  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  involved  in  affording  proof  of  the  possession  of  qualifica- 
tions  which  are  requisite  in  teaching  poor  children  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  community.  A  nun 
in  Ireland  may  without  impropriety  be  invited  to  follow  the  example  of  her  sisters  in  England  and  France. 
Again,  religious  teachers  aided  by  the  country  should  be  required  to  give  the  same  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance at  school  which  is  demanded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  aid  from  all  other  teachers.  Multiplicity  of 
mistresses  beyond  the  number  sufficient  to  provide  an  efficient  teacher  for  every  class  of  children  is  not  a  good 
in  itself,  and  it  becomes  a  positive  evil  when  school  duties  are  occasional  only,  and  interrupted  by  superinten- 
dence of  a  laundry  and  visitation  of  the  sick.  A  sister  varying  the  occupations  of  the  day  by  taking  a  class 
in  school  for  an  hour  may  distract  the  minds  of  the  children  and  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  head  mistress, 
but  she  can  render  no  effective  aid  in  imparting  solid  instruction  or  perfecting  the  discipline  of  a  school.  In 
the  latter  particular,  orders  devoted  to  teaching  as  their  sole  work  possess  an  incalculable  advantage  over  such 
as  have  b^n  induced  by  obedience  or  by  charity  to  add  teaching  to  the  variety  of  duties  prescribed  by  their 
nile.  In  fine,  we  consider  that  the  State  in  offering  to  religious  teachers  equal  advantages  with  others,  shoidd 
in  return  demand  of  them  equal  qualifications  and  service  of  equal  value  in  regularity  and  pimctuality." 

In  these  views  we  entirely  concur.     We  recommend — 

That  the  correspondent  or  manager  of  a  convent  or  monastic  school  should  reco^ihknda- 
be  a  person  who  is  not  one  of  the  community ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  "^^' 
convent  school  that  there  should  be  a  male  correspondent  or  manager. 


CHAPTEK  III.— TEACHERS  OF  CHURCH  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS  AND 

ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  Church  Education  schook  are  generally  provided  with  residences,  the  Eviiunce. 
Rev.  Dr.  Leeper  (6851-6854),  Rev.  H.  Hamilton  (8098),  they  sometimes  act  as  parish 
clerks,  Mr.  Wilkinson  (7218-20),  and  in  some  cases  they  receive  school  fees  {ih.  7294- 
7301),  Mr.  Hamilton  (8128-37).  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  inspects  the  Church  Education 
schools  in  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glandelagh,  and  Kildare,  thinks  the  salaries 
are  low  (8069) ;  but  in  general  our  Assistant  Commissioners  report  that,  compared  with 
many  National  school  teachers,  they  are  well  off.  That  part  of  their  income,  however, 
which  is  derived  from  their  tenure  of  the  oflBice  of  parish  clerk  will  hereafter  gradually 
disappear. 

Mr.  King  (D.  45,  46)  :— 

"  45.  The  parochial  teachers  have  as  a  rule  rather  larger  salaries  than  the  National  teachers,  a  residence  rent  AssisUnt 
free,  and  in  addition  they  hold  the  office  of  parish  clerk.     From  this  office  they  cannot  be  removed  without  Commiseionere' 
compensation,  and  thus  they  have  some  small  provision  for  old  age.     Besides,  the  private  liberality  which   ^^P^^s. 
provides  their  salaries,  would  probably  continue  to  help  them  when  they  were  obliged  to  retire  fix)m  active  work. 

"  46.  The  parochial  teachers  may  conduct  their  schools  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  interference  of  the 
parish  clergyman.  They  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  such  afi  may  be  given  in  the  central  school 
in  Kildare-street.    *    *    •    The  consequence  is  that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical 
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CjuuRcu       way — ^tihe  classification  of  the  children,  the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept,  even  the 

Eduction,     aiTangement  of  the  rooms — ^in  all  these  points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the 

National  schools.     But  after  n^ft-ViTig  allowance  for  defective  machinery,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  parochial 

Assistant  teachers  afi  a  body  are  not  equal  to  the  National  teachers ;  yet  in  Dublin  schools  their  salaries  are  not  less,  and 

Commissioners*  in  the  country  considerably  higher  than  the  salaries  of  the  National  teachers,  and  in  addition  they  have  in 

^^«poft».  nearly  all  cases  a  residence  provided  for  them.     Their  work  is  not  so  heavy  because  the  number  of  children  in 

the  parochial  schools  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  in  the  National  schools.     The  schoolmaster  is  very 

commonly  the  parish  clerk,  and  derives  a  small  increase  to  his  salary  from  his  office.     This  arrangement  has 

been  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  clergyman  to  dismiss  a  teacher  at  pleasure,  liecause  the  clerk's 

office  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  holder.     Practically  no  difficulty  is  found  to  occur,  because  the  stipend  of 

the  parish  clei^  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  man  who  has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.     Assistant  teachers 

and  monitors  are  unknown  in  parochial  schools.     The  number  of  scholars  in  any  school  that  I  saw  was  not 

large  enough  to  require  another  teacher,  but  a  properly  qualified  monitor  would  have  been  very  useful  in  many 

of  the  schools.     It  seemed  as  if  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  exists  in  some  of  these  schools  was  caused  by 

the  attempt  of  the  master  to  teach  all  the  scholars  at  the  same  time.     This  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by 

the  employment  of  a  monitor,  who  would  thus  receive  an  early  training  in  the  work  of  teaching,  of  the  greatest 

value  to  him  if  he  intended  to  make  that  his  occupation  in  life." 

Mr.  Coward  fK): — 

"  275.  I  have  reserved  the  teachers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  a  short  notioe  here.  The  mast^^s 
and  mistresses  are  almost  all  yoimg,  and  seem  to  be  of,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  better  class  of  society  than  the 
general  run  of  the  National  teachers.  I  did  not  think  much  of  their  intelligence  or  of  their  capacities  as 
teachers,  though  they  had,  with  two  exceptions,  been^ucated  at  one  or  other  of  the  training  schools  b^onging 
to  the  Church  Education  Society.  Their  salaries  are  made  up  of  grants  from  the  Education  Society,  from  local 
amounts  derived  either  from  the  donations  of  private  individuals  or  from  the  committee  that  govern  their 
schools,  or  from  the  parish  frmds  for  discharging  the  duties  of  sexton  or  parish  clerk,  and  amount  to  on  the 
average  of  £35  a  year,  with  houseroom,  which  is  more  than  the  majority  of  the  National  teachers  receive. 

'*  276.  Their  engagements  as  teachers  are  always  made  on  the  understanding  that  three  montiis'  notioe  on 
either  side  is  necessary,  in  which  respect  they  are  better  off  than  their  fellow-teachers  under  the  National 
Board.  The  clerkship  of  the  diurch  and  the  mastership  of  the  school  are  always  connected,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  implies  the  resignation  of  the  other.  The  master  and  mistress  of  these  schools  are  sometimes  man 
and  wife,  and  thus  combining  the  salaries,  and  having  houseroom,  they  ure  very  well  off.  In  Cork  and  in 
Bandon  their  schools  being  large,  attract  the  best  masters,  who  are  paid  very  liberally.  The  teadier  of  the 
Bandon  Model  School  is  by  far  the  best  paid,  and  the  most  efficient  man  of  all  those  schools  which  I  visited 
in  connexion  with  the  above-named  society.  His  school,  indeed,  would  bear  £Eivourable  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  National  schools.  His  salary  is  about  £130  a  year  witii  houseroom,  aiid  is  derived  partly  frx>m  the 
Erasmvis  Smith's  board  and  from  school-fees,  which  are  paid  regularly,  the  majority  of  the  children  being  of  the 
middle  class.  The  mistress  of  the  female  training  school  is  also  well  paid,  having  £80  a  year  and  apartments 
in  the  training  school     Her  School  is  very  small,  and  is  fairly  conducted." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.)  : — 

"  190.  Of  the  teachers  of  Church  schools,  or  other  schools  of  an  independent  character,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  as  a  body  they  lack  a  certain  precision  and  business-like  demeanour  which  is  usually  observable  in  National 
teachers.  There  is  a  touch  of  officialism  about  the  National  teacher  which,  although  it  may  tend  to  a  perfunc- 
tory mode  of  working,  still  carries  with  it  something  of  authority  and  method,  and  asserts  itself  effectively 
over  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  teacher  of  the  Church  school.  He  manages  his 
school  very  much  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  lights,  with  a  more  paternal  and  less  machine-like  exercise 
of  authority  than  the  National  teacher.  His  prevailing  faults  appeared  to  me  to  be  want  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  disregard  of  method." 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.)  : — 

''  406.  The  picture  previously  presented  of  the  inefficiency  of  Scriptural  schools,  renders  any  detailed  report  of 
the  capabilities  of  their  teadiers  unnecessary.  Nearly  every  clergyman  of  the  Establidiied  Church,  notwith- 
standing he  might  be  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Church  Education  Society  against  the  National  Board,  admitted 
their  general  inefficiency,  and  excused  it  by  the  want  of  local  funds  to  pay  more  competent  persons.  The  rector 
of  Cahirciveen  stated  IJiat  the  incompetence  of  his  teacher  had  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  his  parishioners, 
who  hesitated  to  send  their  children  to  the  parochial  school.  This  witness,  however,  considered  tiiat  teachers 
of  Church  Education  schools  are  in  general  satisfiEtctory,  and  that  on  an  average  they  are  superior  to  NaticHial 
teachers — certainly  to  National  teachers  in  outlying  districts.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Kerry  contains 
many  "  outlying  districts,"  and  that  its  wilder  portions  offer  few  inducements  to  high-class  teachers.  The 
standard  of  classification  appears  much  lower  with  the  Church  Education  Society  than  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  of  Kenmare  parochial  school  was  classified  by  the  National  Board  as  III*.,  and  by  the 
Church  Education  Society  as  I.     lliis  was  also  the  case  with  the  teacher  of  the  National  school  at  Muclax^. 

"  407.  If  diligence  is  an  element  of  scholastic  competence,  the  only  teacher  of  a  Scriptural  school  which  I 
examined  to  whom  I  would  give  the  praise  of  efficiency,  was  the  mistress  at  Ventry.  The  mistresses  of  the 
female  and  infant  schools  at  Tralee,  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  of  the  female  school  of  Erasmus 
Smith  at  Tarbert,  were  also  stated  by  their  respective  clergy  to  be  fully  competent.  The  master  of  Erasmus 
Smith's  school,  Tralee,  was  also  very  highly  praised.  Indeed  his  reputation  has  spread  through  the  county,  and 
was  frequently  mentioned  to  me  by  clergymen  who  apparently  wished  to  screen  l3ie  inefficiency  of  the  teachers 
of  Scriptural  schools  under  his  good  name.  Unfortunately  I  was  prevented  by  vacation  from  examining  either 
of  the  four  last  named  schools. 

"408.  The  position  of  the  teachers  of  Scriptural  schools,  notwithstanding  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  commonly 
expi-essed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  National  teachers.  The  worst  paid  of 
them  get  £30  per  annum,  and  a  house  rent  free,  and  to  this  is  generally  added  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  with  an 
annual  addition  of  £5  or  £10.  The  teachers  of  Scriptural  schools  were  in  general  somewhat  better  dressed  than 
those  of  National  schools,  although  there  was  little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  want  of  neatness  on  their 
part,  and  a  few  of  the  younger  female  teachers  of  National  schools  were  by  no  means  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
claims  of  fashion.  The  lai^  families  of  several  Church  Education  masters  almost  justified  the  sarcastic  induction 
of  one  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  who  thought  that  Scriptural  schools  were  often  only  kept  open 
for  the  sake  of  the  masters'  families.'' 
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Mr.  Harvey  (N.)  : —  Church 

'  Educatiox, 

"  67.  There  were  in  my  distaict  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily  ^*- 

attendance  of  seventeen  scholars,  and  seven  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-four  in  each  school  I  visited  in  all  nineteen  schools  of  both  classes.  In 
some  there  was  only  a  female  teacher,  in  others  only  a  master  for  boys  and  girls  together ;  but  in  most  either  a 
separate  male  and  female  teacher  for  boys  and  girls,  or  a  mixed  school  imder  a  master,  with  a  female  assistanty 
usually  his  wife,  to  teach  the  girls  sewing.  There  was  almost  always  a  house  provided  rent  free,  and  in  regard 
to  personal  comforts  and  emoluments,  the  teachers  were  certainly  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  National  school- 
masters. Their  average  income  was  £35  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  this  sum  included 
the  emoluments  both  of  the  master  and  the  assistant  when  these  were  husband  and  wife.  The  emoluments 
were  made  up  partly  by  endowment,  £10  or  £15  being  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  their  schools, 
and  a  smaller  s\im  generally  by  the  Church  Education  Society  to  theirs — partly  by  local  subscription,  to  which 
the  cleigyman  himself  was  the  chief  contributor,  and  partly  by  school  fees,  and  the  master's  grant  as  parish 
clerk. 

"  68.  The  children  were  quite  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fees  that  they  paid  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those 
in  ordinary  schools." 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  the  Rev.  H.  Hamilton  thinks  they  are  fairly 
efficient.     (8204-8205.) 

"  8077.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  the  subjects  taught  to  the  teachers  are  acquired  by  them  thoroughly  1 —  Evidence. 
Mr.  Hamilton, — I  get  very  good  answering  when  I  have  to  examine  them,  either  after  or  before  entrance. 

"  8204.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie. — Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  your  schools   . 
and  the  National  Board  schools  9 — I  think  the  National  Board  schools  deal  rather  more  with  a  lower  class  than 
ours ;  and,  therefore,  their  great  object  is  to  teach  them  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  our  schools  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.    Now,  my  great  object  is  to  impart  intellectual 
education,  and,  having  a  little  higher  class  to  deal  with,  I  think  I  am  enabled  to  do  it. 

*'  8205.  Then  I  gather  that  your  schools  are  adapted  to  children  in  a  better  state  of  society  than  the  National 
schools  would  be  generally  ? — ^Well,  perhaps,  generally  speaking ;  but,  of  course,  there  are  high-class  National 
schools  besides." 

The  Reverend  Alexander  Irwin  does  not  think  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  well 
qualified. 

"9731.  Chairma/n, — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  masters  in  connexion  with  your  Society  ? — 
Mr.  Irwin, — With  some — wiUi  the  smaller  proportion.   The  greater  proportion  are  not  thoroughly  well  qualified.' ' 

This  is  explained  afterwards  more  particularly. 

"  9807.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  schoolmasters  were  not  as  efficient  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be  1 — Mr.  Irtoin. — ^Yes. 

"  9808.  And  subsequently  you  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  teachers  were  trained  ? — ^Yes.  A  great 
number  of  our  teachers  are  now  elderly  men  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark  at  the  present  time. 

"  9809.  Have  they  not  been  recently  trained? — No." 

A  summary  of  the  opinions  of  oui*  assistant  Commissioners  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  and  state  of  these  schools  will  be  found  on  p.  285  of  this  Report,  under  the 
head  Proficiency  of  Children. 

If  any  method  recommended  by  us  for  extending  State  aid  to  their  schools  should  be 
adopted,  we  hope  that  inspection,  and  a  capitation  payment  for  results  of  secular  learning, 
may  enable  the  schools  to  improve ;  and  that  the  younger  teachers  will  be  induced  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  and  classification,  so  as  to  receive,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  benefits  which  the  National  school  teachers  now  enjoy.  Under  the  head  Training 
(infra,  p.  417),  we  shall  refer  to  the  establishments  in  Bandon,  and  in  Kildare-place, 
Dublin,  where  the  Church  Education  Society  prepares  its  teachers. 


CHAPTER  IV.— TEACHERS  IN  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  or  "  Christian  Schools"  as  they  are  termed,  system  of  the 
are  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  aided  by  monitors  {Balmer,  M.  323).  brot^rs. 

In  each  establishment,  one  Brother  is  Director — the  others  assist.  In  the  sixty 
scholastic  establishments  in  Ireland,  imder  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  were,  on 
Feb.  18,  1868,  342  Brothers  teaching  21,199  children,  in  228  school-rooms. 

Their  training  and  mode  of  life  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Harvey ; — 

"71.  I  come  next  to  a  very  different  class  of  schools,  those  namely,  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Assistant 
Education  Society  is  exclusively  and  essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  exclusively  Commisrioncre' 
and  essentially  Boman  Catholic.     It  was  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1802,  by  a  merchant  of  the  town  of     ^^^ 
Waterford.     This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Bice,  having  retired  from  business  determined  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
wealth  to  some  religious  and  useful  purpose.     After  deliberation  he  resolved  on  founding  the  institute  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Boman  Cathdic 
religion. 

<*  72.  The  teachers  themselves  are  members  d  the  order,  and  are  specially  trained  and  set  apart  for  their  work. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin,  where  it  has  a  normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and 
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flourishing  model  schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  this  establishment,  I  was  able  to  see  all 
the  internal  arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admirable  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  novice  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  order  has  to  spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is  afterwards 
sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it  may  be,  or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a  community 
life  with  one,  two,  or  more  Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  may 
require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or  smaller  staff  of  teachers.  He  does  not,  however,  at  once  become  a  life 
member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a  long  probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself  drawn.  At  the  close  of 
his  probation  having  now  learned  and  practised  all  that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after 
examination,  as  a  life  member  of  the  institute. 

"  73.  Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  the  institute  is  after  the  strictest  sort  a  religious  society. 
*  *  *  They  wear  a  particular  dress,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  profession, 
and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church  and  their  own  welfara  They  entertain 
ennobled  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.  It  is  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian 
charity.    They  who  give  their  lives  to  it  are  engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be  emulous," 

Cardinal  Cullen  wishes,  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  excludes  religious  from 
being  teachers,  should  be  repealed — and  he  would  have  the  Chi'istian  Brothers'  schools 
aided  by  payment  by  results. 

Brother  Grace  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Richmond-street  schools,  Dublin,  objects  to 
the  examination  and  classification  of  the  Brothers : 

"  9698.  Professor  StiUivan. — With  respect  to  the  general  question,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  Uie 
examination  and  classification  of  your  body  by  any  external  authority  1— Brother  Grace, — I  would  never  submit 
to  such  a  process.  It  would  not  become  us  as  a  religious  body ;  our  training  is  such  as  we  consider  quite  equal 
to  any  we  could  get  outside.  We  have  the  training  and  classification  in  our  own  hand,  and  I  don't  see  why 
external  parties  should  seek  to  come  and  decide  upon  that  which  we  have  already  settled. 

"  9699.  Suppose  a  plan  were  adopted  of  payment  not  only  by  results  and  capitation,  but  also  by  personal 
classification  of  the  teachers  merely  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  that  particular  person  and  not  in 
reference  to  capacity,  but  as  regulating  a  standard  of  payment  according  to  class,  would  the  objection  you  state 
then  hold  ? — It  would.     I  think  the  best  test  of  competency  would  be  the  results  produced  in  the  schools. 

**  9700.  Then  if  afterwards  it  was  found  possible  "to  connect  your  schools  with  the  Government  so  as  to 
receive  Government  aid,  would  you  forego  the  advantages  of  payment  by  classification,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
payment  for  i*esults  alone  1 — I  would  sooner  submit  to  an  injustice  than  allow  the  members  of  our  body,  who 
are  religious  men  trained  and  brought  up  for  years  to  our  method  of  teaching,  to  be  submitted  for  examination 
and  classification  to  an  external  body. 

"  9701.  Then  suppose  such  a  plan  as  I  mentioned,  payment  founded  on  three  conditions,  by  capitation,  by 
classification,  and  actual  results,  were  adopted  and  that  your  institution  received  aid  from  the  Government, 
you  would  be  satisfied,  you  would  not  consider  it  a  grievance  if  you  were  deprived  of  the  third  source  of 
payment,  that  for  classification  1 — I  consider  the  test  would  not  be  a  fair  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  knowledge  a  person  has  will  make  him  an  eflScient  teacher.  In  many  instances  I  have  known  a  person  with 
very  limited  ability  but  efficient  in  communicating  knowledge  to  produce  better  results  in  a  school  than  a  man 
lM>ssessed  of  profound  and  varied  infoiination.  A  gold  mine  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  State  imless*  opened  and 
worked,  and  its  produce  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

"  9702.  The  capacity  for  teaching  is  shown  by  the  residt  produced,  ana  the  number  attending  the  school. 
But  is  it  not  also  desirable  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  country  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  personal  qualification  as  well  1 — In  a  religious  body,  such  as  ours,  who  are  altogether  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  youth,  who  have  gone  through  a  long  course  of  training,  who  have  gone  through  the 
various  exercises  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  business,  I  think  that  is  a  better  guarantee  for  producing  a 
good  teacher,  than  obliging  him  to  go  up  and  submit  to  an  examination  by  an  external  officer,  who,  perhaps, 
never  received  half  the  amount  of  such  careful  training  himself. 

"  9703.  I  speak  of  teachers  outside ;  would  it  not  be  desirable,  while  paying  them  for  results  and  the  number 
attending,  to  oblige  them  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  their  own  personal  qualification  1 — I  think  so.  It  is 
because  of  our  character  as  members  of  a  religious  body,  and  our  means  of  qualification,  that  I  object  But 
outside  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  qualification  in  that  way ;  though  classification,  as  a  test,  is  of  little 
moment  compared  with  results. 

**  9704.  In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any  general  system  of  this  test  of  personal  qualification,  you 
would  not  consider  it  a  grievance  to  religious  bodies  who  received  aid  from  the  State  if  they  received  only  the 
money  upon  two  standai*ds  and  not  on  the  third  1 — I  consider  if  they  pi-oduce  the  same  resutls  without  the 
test  of  examination  as  pei^ons  who  are  examined  do,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  equal  pay." 


Rl£t;OMMi:XDA- 
T10N3. 


Brother  McDonnell  sees  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  Brothers  receiving 
aid  from  the  State  ;  if  it  were  limited  to  inspection  and  payment  by  results  it  might  be 
accepted  (14408). 

We  recommend : — 

That  if  the  Christian  Brothers  are  examined  and  classed  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  National  Sjnstem. 

That  if  they  decline  this  examination  and  classification  their  schools  should  have 
inspection  and  payment  by  results,  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  aid  may  be 
offered  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  of  which  the  Teachers  may 
be  unclassed. 

That  schools  taught  >y  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  and 
payment  by  results^  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  fiules  of  the 
Board.     {See  No.  4,  supra,  p.  379.) 
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CHAPTER  v.— ASSISTANTS  AND  MONITORS.  A«..«rAKT. 

amdMomitobs. 

Under  the  principal  teachers  of  National  schools  several  grades  of  assistants  are        — 
employed  by  the  Board,  partly  with  a  view  to  increase  the  teaching  force  in  schools,  and 
partly  to  rear  a  constant  supply  of  school-teachers. 

Subordinate  teachers  of  the  lowest  grade  are  called  monitors.  The  monitors  of  the 
Board  are  subdivided  into  (1),  junior  monitors ;  (2),  senior  monitors ;  and  (3),  first  class 
monitors.  These  monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  to  assist  in  schools 
which  have  an  attendance  of  35  or  more.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspectors,  but  the  approval  of  the  school 
manager  is  requisite  in  all  cases. 

1.  Junior  Monitors. — These  monitors  serve  in  schools  where  the  teachers'  classification  junior 
is  not  lower  than  First  division  of  third  class.  They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  Monitorfl. 
and  paid  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  £2  for  the  first  year  of  service,  £3  for  the  second  year, 
and  £\  for  the  third  year.  They  are  expected  to  teach  the  lower  classes  for  three  hours 
daily,  to  join  in  the  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  school  hours,  and  to  receive  extra  instruc- 
tion for  one  hour  a  day  after  school.  For  giving  this  extra  instruction  the  teacher 
receives  from  the  Board  a  gratuity  of  £1  a  year  for  each  monitor.  The  number  of  junior 
monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  is  returned  at  557  in  1868. 

Senior  Monitors  may  be  employed  where  the  principal  teacher  ranks  not  lower  than  senior 
second  division  of  second  class.  They  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  receive  Monitors, 
quarterly  payments  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  the  first  year,  £6  for  the  second  year,  £8  for 
the  third  year,  and  £10  for  the  fourth  year.  Their  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  junior 
monitors,  but  for  the  separate  instruction  given  to  them  the  principal  teacher  receives 
annually  from  the  Board  for  each  senior  monitor  of  first  year  £1,  for  each  of 
second  year  £1  105.,  and  for  each  of  third  or  fourth  year  £3.  The  number  of  senior 
monitors  in  the  service  was  2,866. 

First  Class  Monitors  are  appointed  by  the  Board  in  a  few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  First  Class 
schools  for  two  years.     They  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  £15  for  the  first  year,  m^"»*<*"- 
and  £17  for  the  second  year.     The  number  of  first  class  monitors  last  year  was  144. 

In  the  Board's  model  schools  all  monitors  appear  to  be  of  one  grade,  resembling  senior  Monitors  in 
monitors  more  nearly  than  any  other  class.     But  they  are  more  highly  paid,  since  they  ^"^^^  Schools, 
receive  monthly  stipends  at  the  rate  of  £6  for  first  year,  £8  for  second  year,  £10  for 
third  year,  and  £12  for  fourth  year.     They  may  also  obtain  an  extra  gratuity  of  30^. 
annually  for  distinguished  merit. 

Monitors  of  all  lands  are  freely  appointed  in  convent  schools,  even  though  the  teachers  and  convent 
may  not  have  obtained  classification,  provided  that  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled.         schools. 

'JTie  rules  of  tlie  Board  do  not  define  the  age  when  children  may  become  monitors. 
Mr.  Mojcdonnell  (291)  states  that  the  minimum  age  for  a  junior  monitor  is  eleven,  and 
there  is  no  maximum  (292) ;  senior  monitors  are  generally  selected  at  fourteen,  and  are 
seldom  older  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  appointment  (293-6). 

It  is  not  required  of  a  senior  monitor  that  he  should  have  previously  served  as  junior 
monitor  (295). 

The  Board  require  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  obtain  Conditions  of 
the  assistance  of  a  monitor  (Macdonnell  297) ;  but  exceptions  are  made  upon  the  recom-  ^^""*^* 
mendation  of  Inspectors  {Hunter  3632).  There  is  no  scale  apportioning  the  number  of 
monitors  (after  the  first)  to  the  attendance  of  children  (Keenan  1521),  so  that  in  some 
schools  super Qumerary  monitors  are  appointed  (Sheridan  5115).  Girls  generally  complete 
their  service,  while  boys  more  frequently  quit  their  monitorships  for  situations  with  higher 
pay  (1505,  6).  For  service  in  town  schools  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactures  it 
IS  often  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  male  monitors  {Hunter  3246-8).  Monitors,  male  and 
female,  are  annually  examined  by  the  Inspectors,  who  assemble  them  at  some  central 
school,  usually  a  model  school  where  the  district  contains  one  (Board's  Rules,  1853,  V., 
Paid  Monitors,  5),  and  detain  them  for  two  or  three  days  {Sheeny  26513-18).  On  these 
occasions  the  Board  makes  an  allowance  to  monitors  for  the  expense  of  travelling 
and  lodging  from  home. 

Upon  the  policy  of  establishing  the  class  called  first  class  monitors  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  entertain  different  opinions.  Mr.  Macdonnell  considers  it 
*'  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board"  (23663),  while  Dr.  Newell  does  ''  not 
think  the  first  class  monitors  were  required  at  all"  (24673). 

Mr.  Macdonnell  says : —  Evidence. 

"  23663.  Mr.  WaMron. — Was  not  this  matter  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Hugh,  now 
Lord  Caiiiis  1 — ^Mr.  Mojcdonnell, — ^The  question  he  brought  forward  was  a  very  important  one.  It  related  to 
the  number  of  monitors.  We  have  3,300  monitors.  We  had  at  first  only  two  classes — junior  and  senior. 
We  added,  in  1864,  I  think,  another  class,  which  we  called  "first  class  monitors,''  consisting  of  150.  The 
monitors  generally  cease  their  monitorial  life  at  seventeen.     We  found  we  lost  a  great  many  of  flie  best  of  them  ^ 
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AsawTAMTs  in  consequence  of  their  being  too  young  to  be  accepted  as  teachers.  It  then  struck  us  that  it  would  be  a  great 
AKDMosnroRs.  improvement  to  the  monitorial  system — upon  which  the  whole  success  of  our  system  depends — if  we  could  bridge 
'^  over  that  gulf,  and  that  we  appointed  another  cl^ss,  called  the  first  class  monitors,  who  should  consist  of  the 
very  best  of  the  3,300  monitors,  and  should  be  continued  for  two  years  more  as  first  class  monitors  at  payments 
rift^Ttg  fnrtn  J615^tb  £17  a  year.  That  was  one  of- -die  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board.  It  was  opposed 
most  vigorously  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  sent  over  a  deputation 
to  Pariiament  to  resist  it.  Sir  Hu^  Qeiro^  took  a*  v^ry  active  part  in  trying  to  fix  blame  upon  the  Board  for 
venturing  to  do  this. 

•  "  23664.  Rev.  Mr.  Catme. — On  what  ground  may  I  ask  ? — ^The  ground,  I  believe,  was  this,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  trick  of  the  Board  here,  in  order  to  have  the  greater  number  of  these  increased  monitor- 
ships  given  to  conv^it  schools.  It  was  well  known  that  the  convent  schools,  being  140  in  number,  having 
most  excellent  training  going  on  in  them^  they  would  have  the  greater  number  of  first  class  monitors,  whi(£ 
they  have.  The  majority  of  the  150  we  have  belong  to  convent  schools,  and  very  properly  belong  to  them. 
That  was  the  great  ground  of  opposition. 
•  "23665.  The  fact  that  this  was  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  discussed  there,  did  that  aid  you  in 
carrying  out  your  plan  or  not? — ^I  have  no  doubt  it  did.  The  moment  it  was  discussed,  and  people  came  to  see 
how  thoroughly  just  it  was  to  have  an  additional  link  of  our  monitorial  system,  such  as  I  describe — as  soon  as 
Parliament  decided  in  our  favour-^the  opposition  ceased ;  and  it  having  been  urged  over  and  over  again  that 
this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  system,  we  have  never  heard  a  whisper  of  opposition  to  it  since,  as  far  as  I 
know." 

Dr.  Newell  on  the  other  hand  expresses  a  very  diflferent  opinion  : — 

"  24671 .  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^What  was  the  design  of  establishing  the  first  class  monitorships  1 — Dr.  I^eweU, — 
It  was  said  to  supply  a  want  between  the  senior  paid  monitors  and  the  teachers. 

"  24672.  What  do  you  mean  by  supplying  a  want?  What  is  that  want? — ^That  the  senior  paid  monitor, 
having  completed  his  time,  was  not  ripe  to  take  charge  of  a  National  school,  and  that  he  ought  then  to  hold 
another  office  for  a  year  or  two  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  his  profession,  and  that  from  amongst  the  senior 
monitors  should  be  selected  persons  for  this  office ;  and  they  called  the  office  that  ihej  created  that  of  first  class 
monitor. 

*'  24673.  Was  the  reason  assigned  a  sufficient  one  in  your  opinion  ? — I  don't  think  the  first  class  monitors 
were  required  at  all. 

"  24674.  Was  there  any  such  want  ? — ^I  say  I  don't  think  there  was. 

'*  24675.  What  is  the  age  under  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  paid  monitor  cannot  be  appointed? — 
r  Fourteen  is  the  age  at  which  senior  monitors  ought  to  be  appointed ;  then  if  they  remain  four  years  in 
the  service,  that  would  bring  them  to  e^hteen  years,  when  they  are  eligible  to  take  charge  of  a  National 
school." 

Monitors  after  completing  their  regular  term  of  service  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
remain  in  schools  as  monitors  at  the  charge  of  the  Board  {Keenan  1989).  This  has 
happened  more  frequently  in  convent  schools  than  in  other  schools  (1990).  For  tiie 
instruction  of  monitors  thus  retained  in  schools  after  the  expiration  of  their  service 
gi-atuities  were  formerly  allowed  by  the  Board,  but  this  payment  has  been  discontinued 
1998). 

'Below  the  class  of  junior  paid  monitors  there  is  still  a  lower  class  of  subordinate 
teachers  called  unpaid  monitors.  The  Board  awards  gratuities  to  the  teachers  for  their 
special  instruction.   Mr.  Keenan  gives  the  following  account  of  the  monitorial  system : — 

"  1650.  Professor  SrdUvan, — Would  you  give  us  a  summary  of  the  observations  in  your  report  on  the  moni- 
torial system? — ^Mr.  Keenan, — The  observations  are  contained  in  my  report — ^in  the  appendix  to  the  23rd 
Report  of  the  Board. 

"1651.  State  the  substance  of  the  report  on  that  subject? — As  far  as  I  remember  the  general  argument  of 
the  report,  it  was  this : — It  gave  the  origin  of  monitorial  instruction,  the  places  in  which  it  was  first  tried,  and  by 
whom  first  tried,  under  whkt  circumstances  it  first  succeeded,  and  again  under  what  circumstances  it  fedled,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  amongst  educationists  at  the  time  the  National  system  of  education  was 
established.  The  first  effort  of  the  Board  to  try  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  S3^tem  into  the  Irish 
National  schools  dates  so  far  back  as  March,  1833.  It  was  then  introduced  in  a  very  modified  shape,  and  it 
has  developed  itself  since  that  time,  in  various  forms,  to  its  present  condition.  I  showed  that  different  classes 
of  monitors  arose  from  time  to  time ;  that  first  the  class  we  now  call  senior  monitors  was  instituted ;  and  that 
such  monitors  were  employed  at  ages  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  I  explained  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  system  to  a  new  class,  call^  the  junior  monitors,  who  were  appointed  at  ages  beginning  at  eleven 
and  rising  up  to  fourteen  years ;  and  then  I  showed  that,  as  a  sort  of  result  of  the  system  of  organization 
established  in  1856,  a  further  new  class  of  monitors  was  founded — an  tinpaid  class ;  but  for  the  instruction  of 
which  unpaid  class  of  monitors  the  Commissioners  make  to  the  teacher  a  small  annual  award.  The  general 
purport  of  the  whole  report  is,  that  the  introducticm  of  the  monitorial  system  into  Ireland  has  been  a  very  great 
success.  Since  I  wrote  that  report,  the  system  has  been  still  further  developed  by  the  establishment  of  another 
class  of  monitors,  called  "  first  class  monitors,^'  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  my  examinatioD 
to-day.  There  are  now  accordingly,  four  classes  of  monitors.  First  there  is  the  class  of  unpaid  monitors,  in 
schools  that  have  been  organized.  Secondly,  there  are  the  junior  paid  monitors  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Thirdly,  the  senior  paid  monitors^  from  fourteen  to  eighteen ;  and  lastly,  the  first  class  monitors  who  have 
completed  the  preceding  stages,  and  whose  period  of  service  is  two  years." 

The  information  afforded  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  respecting  the  attainments 
and  utility  of  monitors  of  the  various  grades  is  not  very  full.  Mr.  King  mentions  (D.  39) 
that  in  the  Dublin  district,  ''with  four  exceptions,  all  National  teachers  haa  been 
educated  in  National  schools  and  had  been  monitors  and  assistants  before  appointment  as 
principal  teajchers."^  Mr.  Qoward  {E..  424-8)  did  not  examine  any  monitors  except  at 
the  convent  school  in  Kinsyale,  but  he  considers  that  "  they  are  certainly  very  much  more 
intelligent  than  the  pupil-teachers  in  England,"  and  '*  probably  better  instructed;  though 
not  so  systematically  dnlled ;  of  their  utihty  in  helping  the  teachers  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
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since  they  relieve  them  of  the  drudgery  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  invariably  taught  AasotAnw 
by  them ;  the  convent  schools  womd  be  unable  to  get  on  at  all  without  them  ;  but  of  A»">^^tc>ich, 
their  real  ^Seieocy  as  teachers,  not  much  can  be  said ;"  the  male  monitors  "  have  no 
authority,  and  command  no  respect."  Mr.  Richmond  (F.  456-8)  thinks  that  moni- 
tors might  be  allowed  to  prolong  their  service  in  schools.  Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  77)  judged 
them  to  be  "  fairly  competent,"  and  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  retaining  them.  Mr. 
LcvuTie  (H.  132)  found  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  twenty-one  pupils,  and  he  states  that 
this  large  teaching  staff  is  decidedly  not  worth  the  money  expended  on  it,  ''  in  so  far  as  the 
didactic  proficiency  of  the  monitors  and  the  present  positive  utility  of  the  assistants  are 
concerned."  Mr.  Balmer  QA.  409-418)  considers  both  monitors  and  monitresses  to  be 
for  the  most  pai-t  fairly  competent,  if  judged  by  their  examination  in  common  with  the 
head  class  in  the  school  with  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  taught,  but  he  men- 
tions two  or  three  schools  where  the  monitors  were  inferior  to  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

JPupil-teachers  appear  to  form  the  grade  of  subordinate  teachers  next  above  monitors.  PupU-utchew 
Pupil-teachers  are  employed  in  the  iBoard's  Model  schools  only.  They  are  all  males  ;  ^^J^JJ^ 
the  female  teachers  corresponding  to  them  in  Model  schools  are  called  monitors.  Pupil- 
teachers  either  board  with  the  masters  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  or  they 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  £20  each  towards  their  support.  In  the  three  Dublin 
Model  schools  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  boarded  {Rintoul  26243-5).  Pupil-teachers  are 
appointed  for  one  year,  but  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  period.  Besides  board  they 
receive  a  gratuity  of  30^.  for  the  first  year,  and  305.  a  quarter  afterwards,  and  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  the  school.  •  They  are  not  boimd  by  indenture  to  the  service,  and 
may  abandon  it  at  any  moment  {Newell  24941).  They  are  selected  by  the  Inspector 
(24516)  at  about  16  years  of  age  (24520),  but  a  fixed  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Koman 
Catholics  is  maintained  {Fitzgerald  8327  and  8451),  If  they  are .  willing  to  become 
teachers  they  obtain  classification,  without  examination,  by  virtue  of  their  office  {Joyce 
6474).  Some  of  them  do  become  teachers,  but  the  greater  number  do  not  (6472),  as 
they  find  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  Civil  Service  or  in  commerce  (6476).  The 
Board  has  returned'  the  number  of  resident  pupil-teachers  for  1867  at  108,  of  whom  26 
are  Established  Church,  48  Roman  Catholics,  31  Presbyterians,  and  3  "  Others" ;  the 
total  number  of  resident  pupil-teachers  appointed  at  any  time  in  the  district  Model 
schools*  at  1,268,  of  whom  467  are  known  to  be  in  the  Board's  service ;  and  the  total 
number  of  paid  monitors*  appointed  at  any  time  in  the  Model  schools  at  1,036,  of  whom 
264  are  known  to  be  in  the  Board's  service. 

In  the  official  gradation  we  next  find  junior  assistants  and  xoorhmstresses  who  give  worionu. 

instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  work  during  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  (generally  two  

hours),  and  assist  in  the  literary  instruction  of  the  junior  classes  during  ^e  remaining 
portion,  at  a  salary  of  £14  per  annum  ;  workmistresses  who  give  instruction  in  the  various 
kinds  of  needlework  only,  at  a  salary  of  £8  per  annum  ;*and  Industrial  School-tea^^hers 
who  teach  various  kinds  of  sewing,  &c.,  for  special  grants,  varying  with  the  nature  of 
work,  attendance,  &c.  An  average  attendance  of  45  pupils^  of  whom  atlea4Bt  20  must 
be  girls,  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  school  to  the  services  of  a  junior-  assistant  and  work- 
inisti^ess',  or  of  a  workmistress.  The  qualifications  of  these  teachers  are  not  defined.  In 
1868,  there  were  370  junior  assistants  employed,  and  358  workmistresses  and.  industrial 
teachers  taken  together.  Workmistresses,  like  monitors,  are  recognised  in  nuns'  schools, 
provided  they  are  not  nuns. 

Assistants  form  the  highest  grade  of  subordinate  teachers,  but  they  again  are  sub- 
divided. UnclaiBsed  assistants  receive  from  the  Board  £14  or  £15  a  year,  ax^cording  to 
sex ;  assistants  classed  in  the  lower  division  of  third,  class  get  £16  or  £18  ;  assistants  of 
higher  classification  get  £20  or  £24 >  which  is  the  largest  amount  paid^to  an  assistant 
in  any  ordinary  National  school,  though  second-clasfe  salary  may  be  allowed  to 
the  senior  assistant  in  a  large  school  attended  by  110  children.  These  salaries  are 
paid  quarterly.  In  the  Board's  Model  schools  assistant  teachers  are  allowed  to  draw 
the  'vVhole  of  their  daiss  salary,  ho wever»  large  that  may  be,  and  they  receive  ftirtiier  from 
the  Board  supplemental  salaries  of  £16  for  a  male  assistant,  and  £12  for  a  female 
assistant,  together  with  one-fourth  of  the  pupils'  fees.  They  may  also  obtain  £8  a  year 
for  teaclring  singing,  drawing,  or  T^ysical  science^  or  £12  for  teaching  any  two  of  these 
subjects.  Assisteinfts  in  tiie  Board's  Model  schools  at  Belfast  ai^l  Londonderry  receive 
a  larger  *'  supplemental  salary,"  but  a  smaller  portion  of  the  school-fees.*  Model  school 
assistonts  are  paid  monthly. 

An  ordinarr  National  school  forbojrs  only  cannot  obtain  an  assistant  without  an  CoAdiUoos. 
leverage  attendance  of  at  least  60  boys  ;  if  for  girls  only,  or  for  boys  and  girW  together, 
^  average  of  50  wiU  suffice.     But  such  an  average  only  entitles  the  assistant  to  the 
salaiy  at^hed  to  the  second  grade  of  ^ird  class ;  .and  to  entitle  iiie  assistant  to  draw  the 
aalary  of  fii-i^  grade  of  third  class  an.  av^age> attend WEice  is  requisite  of  65  in  a  boys' 
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Assistants     school,  or  55  in  a  mixed  or  a  girls'  school.     In  a  mixed  school  under  a  master  it  is  desired 
AUDMoirrroRg.  ^^^  ^j^^  assistant  should  be  a  female. 

The  Board's  Model  schools  are  free  from  these  restrictions.  In  schools  connected  with 
convents  and  monasteries,  which  are  paid  according  to  the  per-centage  on  the  average 
daily  attendance,  no  payment  is  made  to  assistants. 

In  1868,  the  Board  employed  2,079  assistants,  viz.,  1,563  classed,  and  516  unclassed  ; 
males,  670;  females,  1409. 
Assistantcom-       Mr.  Cowavd  (E.  424)  mentions  the  girls'  school  at  Castlemartyr,  as  enjoying  the  services 
l^Ju°^  ^^  ^^  *^^  classed  teachers  and  a  first-class  monitor,  for  87  children  in  average  attendance. 
Mr.  Laurie  (H.  134-5)  reports  strongly  against  the  employment  of  assistants: — 

"  134.  Unless  the  assistants  can  be  separately  utilized  in  accordance  with  my  previous  hint  respecting  night 
schools,  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  their  abolition  or  limitation  to  schools  of  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  140.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  general  character  of  this  division 
of  the  teaching-staff;  as  a  rule,  they  seemed  to  have  no  specific  work  to  do,  to  wander  about  with  a  vague  and 
uninterested  air,  to  lack  the  most  simple  iuformation  in  regaixl  to  the  school,  to  be  always  in  the  way,  and 
seldom  to  work  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  head  te^acher.  While  they  are  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  more 
expensive  than  monitors,  their  working  power  is  not  one  whit  higher  ;  while  their  collective  stipends  represent 
a  heavy  item  of  the  Board's  expenditure,  these  are  individually  inadequate  for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  a 
respectable  adult ;  and,  while  they  are  professionally  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  head  teachers,  they  are^ 
from  want  of  practice  and  from  a  habit  of  constant  dependence,  incapable  of  conducting  the  school  single-handed. 
I  am  speaking  the  sentiment  of  numerous  head  teachers  when  I  state  that  (although  they  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  publicly-paid  form  of  help)  they  would  prefer,  for  example,  in  lieu  of  an  assistant,  an  efficient 
monitor,  provided  the  pecuniary  difference  reached  their  pockets,  even  by  the  avenue  of  *  payment  for  resuUs.* 

"  135.  Assistant  *  workmistresses*  in  girls*  schools,  who  are  in  receipt  of  £^  per  annum  for  duties  that  the 
schoolmistress  herself  is  able  and  willing  to  perform,  represent  another  institution  of  a  still  more  anomalous  and 
indefensible  type." 

Changes  sug-  Wo  think  that  the  regulations  of  the  Boai'd  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sub- 
^^'^^^  ordinate  teachers  should  be  reviewed  and  simplified. 

The  institution  of  the  monitorial  system  was  wise,  since  its  two  objects  are  of  primary 
importance ;  but  those  objects  have  not  been  completely  accomplished. 

We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  progress  of  children  through  the  lower  classes  in 
National  schools  is  very  slow — that  the  condition  of  those  classes  is  often  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  again,  that  those  classes  have  generally  been  left  to  monitors. 

We  believe  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  will  tend  to  remove  these  serious 
defects  by  forcing  the  principal  teachers  to  pay  due  attention  to  their  lower  classes ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  monitors  may  be  made  more  eflScient. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  recommend  that  the  Board  should  cease  to  accord  any 
recognition  to  unpaid  monitors,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  disqualify  them  for 
the  charge  of  classes.  The  occasional  employment  of  children  to  discharge  minor  duties 
about  a  school  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  managers  and  teachers  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Boai'd.  We  do  »ot  consider  that  the  teacher  has  any  claim  for  extra  remu- 
neration on  account  of  the  instruction  of  children  who  occasionally  lighten  his  duties. 

Further,  the  employment  of  junior  monitors  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  appears  to 
us  undesirable.  At  this  early  period  of  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  whether  a  child 
will  make  a  teacher  or  not ;  and  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  delegate  authority  to  children 
too  young  to  exercise  discretion  or  to  command  respect.  We  recommend  tiiat  the  class 
of  junior  monitors  should  be  abolished. 

When  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made  respecting  '*  probationers  "  is  carried 
out,  unclassed  assistants  and  workmistresses  will,  at  the  same  time,  cease  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  Parliamentary  grant.  In  every  girls'  school,  ability  to  teach  plain  needlework 
should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification  of  the  schoolmistress.  In  a  mixed 
school  under  a  master,  instruction  of  this  kind  should  be  provided  for  the  girls  as  an 
essential  condition  of  aid ;  but  we  think  that  the  results'  grant,  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, will  enable  the  manager  to  make  arrangements  with  the  master's  wife,  or  some 
other  competent  person,  to  give  such  daily  attendance  as  will  suflBce  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  maintenance  in  number  and  eflSciency  of  the  class  now  called  senior  monitors, 
we  attach  the  utmost  importance.  They  form  the  best  nursery  of  teachers,  and  their 
employment  in  good  schools  should  be  extensively  encouraged  by  the  ofier  of  suitable 
stipends.  The  conditions  of  age  and  length  of  service  adopted  by  the  Board  appear  to 
us  to  be  well  considered,  but  we  think  that  means  should  be  taken  to  retain  monitors  in  the 
service  during  their  later  and  more  valuable  yeara  Very  small  schools  appear  unsuit- 
able for  training  monitors,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  promote  the  agglomeration  of 
children  in  schools  so  large  that  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  head  teacher 
becomes  impossible.  We  propose  a  scale  by  which  a  well-taught  school  of  forty-five 
children  may  obtain  the  aid  of  one  monitor,  and  the  allowance  of  monitors  in  proportion 
to  children  may  gradually  decrease.  It  is  so  necessary  for  monitors  to  possess  sound 
moral  qualifications,  and  so  desirable  for  them  to  live  under  the  care  of  respectable 
well-conducted  parents,  that  we  think  the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  candidates 
should  He  upon  the  managers,  who  will  have  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with^  their 
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cliaracter  and  the  circumstances  of  their  homes  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  Inspector  in  Ai«wtaiiti 
his  occasional  visits  to  the  school.  The  Inspector  should  examine  all  candidates  presented  ^^  -Jl 
to  Ixim  upon  subjects  chosen  by  the  Board,  and  if  they  exceed  the  vacancies  in  number, 
lie  shoula  select  the  best  of  them  for  appointment.  He  should  reject  all  who  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions,  among  which  should  be  reckoned  freedom  from  physical  defects.  The 
examination  should  be  repeated  annually,  and  we  think  that  on  each  occasion  it  may  be 
concluded  in  a  single  day,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk  of  keeping  the  monitors 
away  from  home  during  a  night  While  the  Inspector  is  examining  children  one  by  one  for 
the  results'  grant,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  causing  the  monitor,  seated  near  and  before 
him,  to  answer,  in  writing,  suitable  questions  which  he  will  have  prepared  beforehand 
and  brought  to  the  school  with  him. 

Monitors,  after  appointment,  should  cease  to  receive  lessons  with  ordinary  pupils. 
They  should  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  during  school  hours  to  the  assistance  of  the 
principal  teacher.  They  should  not  be  confined  to  teaching  the  lower  classes  (which 
often  require  the  most  skilful  handling)  but  should  instruct  any  class  in  any  subject  for 
which  the  head  teacher  judges  them  to  be  qualified.  As  long  as  school  hours  last, 
their  office  as  teachers  should  be  kept  prominently  before  the  school,  in  order  to  increase 
their  influence  and  authority  ;  but,  out  of  school  hours,  they  should  receive  separately 
extra  instruction  from  the  principal  teacher,  for  such  time  as  the  Board  may  determine 
to  be  necessary.  The  common  subjects  of  primary  instruction  they  will  learn  thoroughly 
while  teaching  them  to  others,  and  the  hours  of  extra  instruction  should  be  devoted  to 
preparation  for  the  Inspector's  examination  in  more  advanced  subjects. 

While  we  think  that  paonitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Board  independently  of  the  results' 
grant,  we  do  not  attempt  to  specify  the  rates  of  payment  beyond  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  they  should  be  adequate  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  efficient  candidates 
in  numbers  large  enough  to  fill  the  training  schools  at  a  lator  period. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Board  should  continue  to  pay  the  principal  teachers 
for  the  extra  instruction  of  monitors  out  of  school  hours. 

Our  recommendations  on  this  subject  are  : —  Rboomiibh»a- 

That  salaries  to  Monitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  only  under  '^^^^ 
the  following  conditions : — 

1.  One  Monitor  for  average  attendance  of    45 

Two  Monitors  „  70 

Three  Monitors  „  100 

2.  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  100,  and  is  less  than  220, 

one  additional  Monitor  for  every  40  in  average  attendance. 

3.  When  average  attendance  exceeds  220,  one  additional  Monitor 

for  every  50  in  average  attendance. 

That  candidates  for  Monitorships  should  be  presented  for  examination  to  the 
District  Inspector  and  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

That  they  should  be  over  thirteen  years  old. 

That  their  employment  should  cease,  like  an  apprenticeship,  on  their  at- 
taining twenty-one  years. 

That  the  Board  should  make  it  a  condition  that  they  should  be  free  from 
physical  disqualifications,  or  loss  of  limb. 

That  junior  Monitors  should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  salaries  of  Monitors  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  capitation 
grant,  because  the  tendency  of  such  a  rule  would  be  to  discourage 
their  employment,  and  we  consider  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  country  that  Monitors  should  be 
extensively  employed. 

That  Monitors  should  be  paid  at  such  rates  as  will  secure  efficient  can- 
didates. 

That  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  Monitors  should  be  continued ; 
but  the  payment  to  the  Teachers  should  be  dependent  on  the  result  of 
the  Monitor's  annual  examination,  and  be  forfeited  if  that  examination 
is  unsatisfactory. 

That  special  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  unpaid  Monitors 
should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  foregoing  reconmiendations  should  not  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  existing  Teachers  and  assistant  Teachers ;  but  after  the  scheme 
of  payment  by  results  is  brought  into  operation,  the  principal  Teachers* 
fixed  salary  and  the  salaries  of  Monitors  being  paid  by  the  Conmiis- 
sioners,  the  salary  of  any  assistant  Teacher  should  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  sum  earned  by  examination.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^T  /> 
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TaliKiKG.  CHAPTER  VI.— THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  National  Board  the  training  of  teacherfe  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  an  object  of  primary  importance.  In  this  as  in  some  other  points  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  in  October,  1831,  are  proved  by  later  experience 
to  have  been  based  upon  sound  principles.  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
S«i)n*°of  thf*  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  State  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teadber,  pro- 
Board.**  *  vided  that  he  should  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model  school  in  Dublin 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  This  *'  previous  instruction  '*  was  understood  by  the 
Commissioners  to  involve  on  the  part  of  the  master  residence  in  a  training  institution 
"  for  at  least  two  years  before  he  could  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  charge  of  a  school."' 
Hitherto  circumstances  have  prevented  the  full  realization  of  this  plan.  We  advert  to  it 
here  as  coiTesponding  in  the  main  with  the  recommendations  which  we  are  prepared'  to 
offer  respecting  the  training  of  teachers. 

Instead  of  training  teachers  for  two  years  before  employment,  which  would  at  that 
time  have  been  a  slow  and  costly  process  as  applied  to  teachers  for  5,000  bcJhoob,  the 
Board  in  its  desire  more  rapidly  to  introduce  general  improvement  determined  to  train 
for  a  shorter  period  persons  already  engaged  in  teaching.  With  this  object  the  Com- 
missioners opefned  a  training  department  m  Merrion-street,  Dublin,  upon  the  10th  of 
February,  1834  {O'SuUivan,  7791),  and  brought  to  it  some  country  schoolmasters  who 
attended  the  model  schools  by  day,  and  found  board  and  lodging  for  themselves,  upon 
an  allowance  of  125.  a  week  to  each  of  them  (7792).  This  system  was  modified  in  1838, 
when  the  Commissioners  opened  their  first  boarding  establishment  for  masters  in  the 
village  of  Glasnevin.  In  1844  they  opened  a  second  boarding-house  for  masters  in 
G^orge's-street,  Dublin,  and  another  boarding-house  in  Talbot-street  for  mistresses,  whose 
training  (7793)  had  first  been  undertaken  in  1842.  The  present  cost  of  these  boarding- 
houses  is  from  lOrf.  to  1^.  per  head  per  day  for  dietary  alone  (7851),  exclusive  of  rent, 
taxes,  expenses  of  staff*,  &c.  Teachers  of  d&erent  creeds  live  together  in  the  boarding- 
houses  (Macdonnell  23765). 
Rules.  rriie  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board  (Part  IV.,  sec.  ii)  upon  the 

Training  op  Tkachers. 

"1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  for  training  teachers,  and 
educating  p^^ons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the  charge  of  schools. 

"  2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Establishment,  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  good  character ;  also  a  certificate  from  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  •  that  they  are  in 
good  health,  and  free  ^m  any  cutaneous  disease;  and  must  be  prepared  to  pass  through  an  examination 
in  the  books  published  by  the  Conmiissioners.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  establishments  provided 
by  the  Commissioners ;  and  arrangements  are  made  for  their  receiving  religious  instruction  from  their  respective 
pastors,  who  may  attend  at  the  Normal  Establishment  at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee.  On 
Sundays  tb^y  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  -,  and  a  vigilant  supeiiBtendence  is 
at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  teachers  undergo  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
and  they  then  receive  a  certificate  according  to  their  deserts.  The  teachers  are,  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  their  being  summoned,  required  to  prepare  tliemselves  for  the  course. 

"  3i  During  the  absence  of  the  recognised  teacher,  a  temporaiyteacher  must  be  provided  to  take  ^uorge  of 
the  school,  who  is  to  be  paid  a  portion  of  the  salary  falling  cd\ie  to  the  recognised  teacher  diizing  such 
teacher's  attendance  at  the  Normal  Establishment. 

"  4.  Assistant  teachers  of  model  schools,  while  in  training,  receive  but  half  their  accustomed  share  of  the  fees, 
and  a  deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  annum  in  the  case  of  males,  and  XI 8  in  the 
case  of  females  :  these  deductions  to  serve  as  payment  for  their  substitutes. 

ff.Sk.  Should;  any  teachers .  present  themselves  in  «  delicate  stat«  of  health,  oivaffected  with  any  cutaneous 
diftfiasei;^ey.;W;ill  .n,^t  be  reoeiv?ed  or  alloived.any  travelling  expenses.  No  teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not 
had  the  smallpock,  or  been  vaccinated. 

"  6.  The  teachers  trained  in  the  Norinal  Institution  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely : — 

**  First — ^Hie  gehend  or  ordinary  cl^  composed  of  teachers  (males  or  female)  of  National  Schools,  Vho  have 
been  recommended  by  the  District  or  Head  Inspectors  as  eligible  candidates  for  training.         ^ 

**'  Q^cQpdr-:*-The ^specioi  gr  extra  irawng  class,  composed  cMeily  of  teachers  (maLes  'or  .li^iaaleB)  whQ  have  been 
selected  from  the  ordinary  or  general  class,  for  additional  training. 

"  Third — ^The  candidate  or  extern  class,  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  respectable  and  well  informed  young 
persons,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  act  as  teachers.  The  candidates  admitted  to  this  class  are  permitted 
to  attend,  without  any  charge,  the  model  sdio^ls  and  the  lectures  of  the  prcrfessers,  i^d  at  th^  €«d  oi  tiie  course 
tboy.  are  examined  a^d  classed  as  teachers,  aooQrding  to  their  merits  and  qualifioationa  Permission  is  also  given 
to  teachers  of  schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  to  attend  the  model  schools  aa  qudUori  or  viajUorSf  for  any 
period  that  may  suit  their  own  convenience. 

"  No  teachers  can  be  admitted  to  the  general  or  ordinary  class,  but  those  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
classification  after  examination  by  a  Board  of  Inspectors,  or  who  may  be  apedctUy  recommended  by  the  l^ispectora 
or  professors."     .   i 

The  tra^riing  mAtitution  in  Maflborough-streel  is  the  only  traitdng  establi&hiiient  for 
schoolmasters  and  schbdlhiistresses  m  connexion  with  the  Board  (Keenan  101 7).'  This 
Vas  'in)ened  15th  Jaiixiary^tSSS.    It  is  capable  of  adcommodatiiig  itboMt'ltJO  tiiasters, 

*  Soe  Board's  Report  for  1835;  and  Historical  Sketdi,  ftt^frOt  g,  *^-f^'>-v  ^^'^T^ 
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and  75  mistresses  at  the  same  time  {Butle7'  6017).  There  are  two  coursed  nrf  trainingin  Trjonwo. 
the  year,  which  are  not  of  equal  duration,  as  the  spring  course  lasts  about  five  months,  and  — * 
the  autumn  course  about  four  months  and  a  half  (5946-7).  To  these  courses  masters 
and  mistresses  are  summoned  early  in  January  and  early  in  August  every  year.  Some 
few,  more  especially  among  the  female  teachers,  after  going  through  one  course,  have 
been  recalled  for  a  second  course  of  training  (5972).  Teachers  who  remain  in  training 
for  one  course  or  half  a  year,  form  what  is  called  "  the  general  class."  Besides  these 
there  is  a  '*  special  class  "  in  training,  which  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Butler : — 

"5973.  Chatrman, — What  is  the*  special  class? — Professor  Butler, — ^The  special  class  consists  of  young  Evidence, 
men  and  women  who  in  passing  through  the  general  class  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  who  appear  likely 
to  become,  by  some  additional  training,  very  good  and  very  efficient  teachers.  Our  selection  is  at  present  very 
much  confined  to  young  people  who  would  have  no  school  on  leaving  the  general  class ;  they  are  mostly  the 
pupil  teachers  or  paid  monitors  who  have  come  to  us  from  model  schools.  Those  we  recall  for  the  special 
class.  We  consider  that  they  would  be  going  away  from  the  training  course  without  having  any  employment, 
and  that  during  the  year  they  may  remain  in  the  special  class  many  opportunities  may  offer  for  their  employment 
in  country  schools.     In  the  meantime  they  will  be  imjiroving  in  their  acquirements  and  in  their  qualifications." 

The ''special  class"  was  originally  limited  to  36  masters;  it  is  now  reduced  to  24 
masters  and  15  mistresses  (6097).  Teachers  in  the  special  class  usually  remain  for 
eighteen  months  (6071).  The  age  of  teachers  in  training  varies  from  18  to  30 
(6183-4).  Some  admitted  at  16  or  17  were  quite  incapable  of  keeping  up  with 
the  business  of  the  class,  their  minds  not  being  sufficiently  formed  {Rintoul,  26104). 
Generally  among  those  admitted  the  difference  in  qualifications  is  so  wide  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  they  are  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  training  (26105).  Even 
in  pupil-teachers  from  Model  Schools  there  is  not  uniformity  (26067  and  26106).  The 
length  of  training  has  varied ;  in  1834  there  were  three  sessions;  in  1856-7  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  from  the  half-yearly  to  a  yearly  course  {0' Sullivan,  7877).  The  rule 
is  that  a  teacher  must  be  actually  in  charge  of  a  school  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
training  ;  but  exceptions  have  always  been  permitted  (7879).  Teachers  are  summoned 
to  Dublin  for  traimng  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors.  They  are  allowed 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Dublin  ;  are  provided  in  Dublin  with  board  and 
lodging  free  of  cost,  besides  a  small  weekly  gratuity- ;  and  they  continue,  while  in 
training,  to  receive  their  class  salary,  which  however  is  subject  to  a  deduction  at 
the  rate  of  £15  per  annum  for  the  substitute  employed  in  teaching  during  their 
absence.  During  the  ten  years  from  1858  to  1867,  inclusive,  the  cost  of  the  training 
department  varied  from  £7,298  1^.  Ad.  in  1858  to  £9,738  13^.  lid  in  1861.  This  is 
exclusive  of  repairs,  &c.,  executed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  would  represent  the 
annual  cost  of  each  place  in  the  training  institution  to  be  rather  more  than  £50, 
assuming  that  every  place  has  constantly  been  filled.  From  February,  1834,  when  the 
earliest  class  was  opened  in  Merrion-street,  down  to  the  end  of  1868,  there  had  been 
trained  5,373  males  and  2,690  females  in  the  "general  class,"  and  over  650  males  and 
300  females  in  the  " special  class"  {Rintoul,  26096-26099);  but  the  country  teachers 
who  most  need  training,  and  who  used  to  come  up  to  Marlborough-street  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  do  not  now  attend  except  in  small  proportion  {Joyce,  6461-2).  The  returns 
presented  to  us  by  the  National  Board  (section  lii.,  par.  3)  exhibit  some  discrepancy. 
From  them  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers  trained  up  to  the  end  of  1867 
was  7,920 ;  but  though  5,136  of  these  had  left  the  service,  by  death  or  otherwise,  there 
remained  in  the  sei'vice  not  2,784,  which  is  the  difference  oetween  7,920  (the  whole 
number  trained)  and  5,136  (the  nimiber  who  had  gone  off),  but  the  considerably  larger 
number  of  3,480,  among  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  696  trained  elsewhere,  if  at  all. 
It  is  represented  that  the  whole  number  trained,  viz.,  7,920,  had  been  trained  for  one 
session  or  more  ;  that  of  these,  992  had  been  trained  for  two  sessions  or  more;  651  for 
three  sessions  or  more ;  and  248  for  four  sessions. 

Teachers,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  obtain  classes  by  examination  before  they  aie  ciassiflcation. 
iulmitted  to  training ;  but  their  residence  in  the  training  institution  is  usually  attended 
by  a  rise  in  classification.     Tliis  rise  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  professors  formed 
during  the  whole  term  of  residence  rather  than  upon  examination  at  the  close  of  it 
(^intowi  26045.) 

For  many  years  teachers  who  had  been  trained  were  alone  eligible  for  the  first  class 
but  this  rule  is  no  longer  maintained.  It  was  rescinded  in  June  1866  {Keenan  918), 
as  giving  an  unfair  privilege  (1015,  16). 

There  ai'e  two  professors  who  are  to  a  great  extent  joint  heads  of  the  training  Profcasow, 
deparfament  {Rintoul  26 1 24-31).     Each  professor  has  an  assistant.     There  is  no  periodical 
inspection  {Newell  24537). 

U  ntil  four  or  five  years  ago  the  secretaries  superintended  the  boardin^-houaes  {Butler  Boarding 
6362),  and    before  them  the    accountant   (6363).     When  the-supermtendeuoo  w^  ^'*''**- 

^  Nationar  Board's  Returns  (page  49),  sec.  liL,  par.  8.  C^  r^r^r-A/->^ 
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transferred  to  the  professors  an  addition  of  £50  was  made  to  their  salaries  for  the  extra 
duty  (6367),  which  is  discharged  by  occasional  visits,  five  or  six  a  year  to  the  female 
establishment  (6372)  and  two  to  the  niale  establishment  at  Glasnevin  ^6373).  Violations 
of  discipline  are  brought  before  the  professors,  and  the  dietary  ana  general  internal 
arrangements  are  under  their  control  (6374). 

From  two  to  three  o'clock  the  teachers  in  training  attend  the  model  schools  (Joyce 
6613)  where  in  order  to  obtain  practice  they  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  to  classes  of 
children  (6601).  We  must  mention  here  that  like  the  provincial  model  schools  the 
central  model  school  contains  no  First  Book  class  (6604),  and  hence  practice  in  it  can 
afford  no  help  to  the  male  teachers  in  training  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
teach  the  rudiments  well  and  quickly  to  the  45  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  in  ordinary 
National  schools  are  found  in  the  First  Book  class.  In  fact  the  central  model  school  is 
stated  to  be  under  no  effective  superintendence,  never  inspected  or  reported  on  (Sheehy 
26399-26417.) 

Objections  urged  against  the  training  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  central 
institution  of  the  Board,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  scientific  or  moral. 

Among  the  objections  which  may  be  termed  scientific,  the  following  were  brought 
before  us  by  witnesses  of  experience. 

The  plan  of  training  persons  before  placing  them  in  charge  of  schools,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  practice  of  first  recognising  and  classifying  men  as  competent 
teachers,  and  subsequently  withdrawing  them  from  their  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
training.  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  allowed,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  complete  a  teacher's  training  before  employing  him  to  teach  (6145).  He 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  teacher's  profession  is  like  any  other  profession,  all  the 
better  for  having  none  in  it  but  those  who  were  specially  trained  for  the  purpose"  (6162) ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  though  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  school  by  the  withdrawal  of  its 
teacher  for  training  is  not  very  great  while  the  period  of  training  is  so  limited,  yet  if  the 
teachers  were  kept  in  training  for  a  whole  year,  their  schools  would  suffer  very  materially 
(6147).  Moreover  the  teachers  of  the  majority  no  longer  come  up  to  be  trained  {O'Suf- 
livan  7889). 

The  present  course  of  four  or  five  months  is  too  short.  Mr.  O Sullivan  thinks  it  should 
be  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly  (7805).  Mr.  Joyce  thinks  "it  would  be  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  course  of  training  should  be  lengthened"  (6489) ;. that  "it  would 
require  at  least  something  very  near  a  year  to  train  the  teachers  effectually  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  schoolmasters"  (6490).  Mr.  O'Sullivan  wishes  for  a  two 
years'  course  of  training,  but  thinks  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  a 
session  could  scarcely  be  extended  over  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months  (7743-4)  ; 
he  would  wish  the  persons  under  training  to  employ  six  months  in  improving  themselves 
as  scholars,  and  six  months  in  practising  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model  schools  (7940), 
but  he  does  not  describe  how  100  masters  could  be  employed  all  day  for  six  months  in 
teaching  the  same  school.  Cardinal  Cullen  thinks  that  four  or  six  months  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  training  of  any  man  who  is  to  teach  others,  and  that  the  system  adopted 
by  the  National  Board  is  very  defective  in  length  of  training  (27048).  The  Rev.  J. 
WMenamin  "would  increase  the  time  to  ten  or  twelve  months  at  least"  (21913).  Mr. 
Butler  thinks  that  training  for  a  year  or  two  years  would  be  required  to  qualify  young 
persons,  such  as  pupil-teachers  and  those  who  have  no  schools,  to  be  teachers,  although 
actual  teachers  are  likely  to  derive  benefit  even  from  a  five  or  six  months  training  (6456). 
Dr.  Newell  is  satisfied  with  the  present  short  course  (24523-24536). 

The  "Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1854"  contain  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  may  be  quoted  here.*  Mr.  Afarshall,  one  of  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
reports  thus  upon  the  training  obtained  in  Marlborough-street : — 

'*  I  have  a  long  list  before  me  of  teachers  actually  in  charge  of  schools  in  my  district  who  profess  to  have 
been  trained  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin ;  and  how  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  what  they  call  their 
"  training"  will  appear  at  once  from  this  fact,  that  of  the  whole  number  less  than  one-eighth  spent  so  much  as 
six  months  in  that  institution,  barely  one-fourth  so  much  as  ^Ye,  and  more  than  one-hcUf  from  four  to  four  and 
a-half.  Considering  what  has  been  determined  by  the  authorities  in  this  countiy,  who  are  certainly  experienced  and 
competent  judges,  to  be  the  due  period  of  training  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  even  after  Jive  years  of  preliminary 
training  as  a  pitpil-teachery  I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  such  teachers  as  I  have  refen*ed  to  as  vir- 
tually untrained.  I  am  tempted,  for  my  own  part,  to  say  much  more  of  their  disqualifications,  and  espedaUy  of 
their  feeble  personal  influence ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  pain  to  a  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  useful 
and  fairly  competent  teachers,  and  quite  capable,  as  some  of  them  have  proved,  of  attaining,  with  due  aid  and 
adequate  inducements,  a  very  high  rank  in  their  profession." 

Accordingly  the  Education  Department  in  Great  Britain  has  never  recognised  the 
training  of  the  Irish  Board. 

Since  the  course  is  so  short,  the  subjects  crowded  into  it  are  too  numerous.  Mr. 
0' Sullivan  is  *'  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  subjects  is  entirely  too  large  for 


^  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  1854,  p.  655. 
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the  time"  (7746).  Mr.  Kavanagh  thinks  tliat  "the  teaching  power  is  neither  adequate  TBAurma. 
nor  eflScient,"  since  *'  in  English  literature,  history,  logic,  social  science,  geography,  and 
physical  science  there  is  a  total  want,  whilst  as  to  method  or  pedagogics,  or  profes- 
sional teaching,  it  was  never  satisfactory,  and  never  more  unsatisfactory  than  at  present" 
(12409).  The  same  witness  describes  the  training  establishment  as  "a  common  school, 
and  no  more,"  and  he  represents  Archbishop  Whately  as  dissatisfied  (12413).  Mr. 
JSiUler  points  out  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  would  not  cure  the  evil, 
because  '^  there  is  not  time  in  the  few  months  that  they  are  here,  and  in  the  length  of 
the  day,  for  the  teachers  to  have  five  or  six  professors  lecturing  them.  They  are  only 
five  months  here,  and  during  the  short  time  they  stay  they  have  only  got  five  or  six 
1  lours  in  the  day  that  they  can  be  taught ;  that  is  as  much  as  they  can  do,  and  there 
are  four  professors  to  give  them  instruction,  besides  the  head  master  who  instructs  them 
in  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  drawing  master,  and  the  singing  master"  (6333).  The 
head  master  is  not  satisfied  ;  he  feels  decidedly  that  ho  does  not  really  train  the  teachers 
in  the  business  of  school-keeping  and  school-management  (6514).  He  has  them  for  half 
an  hour  on  four  mornings  in  th^  week,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  trained  in  the  art  of 
school-management  (6529,  6530) ;  but  this  morning  lecture  is  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  is  in  fact  a  matter  extern  to  his  duty, 
to  which  he  was  never  appointed  officially  by  the  Board,  and  for  which  he  is  not  paid 
(6638).  Dr.  Newell  thinks  that  the  time  devoted  to  practice  in  the  schools  is  insufficient 
(24530),  and  Mr.  Joyce  concurs  in  this  opinion  most  decidedly  (6528).  The  result  is 
that,  as  Mr.  Sheehy  thinks,  teachers  practically  do  not  derive  much  permanent  ^ood 
from  their  residence  in  Marlborough-street  (26292).  Mr.  O'Hara  finds  very  little  differ- 
ence between  trained  and  untrained  teachers  (26806),  and  thinks  the  system  might  be 
made  more  effective  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  curriculum.  Mr.  Rudhin,  inspector 
under  Erasmus  Smith's  trust,  may  be  quoted  as  an  independent  examiner  to  show  (13507) 
that  Uttle  difference  exists  between  trained  and  untrained  teachers. 

The  government  of  the  training  institution  by  two  professors  of  equal  authority  is 
open  to  criticism.  Mr.  Rintoul  considers  that  abstractedly  there  should  be  one  head, 
but  that  the  religious  circumstances  of  Ireland  render  at  least  two  heads  necessary 
(26054-6).  Dr.  Newell  considers  the  dual  headship  a  bad  system,  and  would  prefer  one 
head  (24538-24542). 

We  are  of  opinion  that  several  causes  of  complaint  might  be  removed  if  the  training  Changes  sng- 
establishment  were  placed  under  the  management  of  one  responsible  principal,  and  the  *^^*'*^* 
course  of  training  were  extended  to  twelve  months. 

These  changes  would  not  meet  the  moral  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  ^^^  ^^^^' 
the  system  of  training  in  Marlborough-street.  The  essence  of  this  system  is  the  union 
for  the  purpose  of  training  of  teachers  professing  various  creeds.  Protestants  and 
"Roman  Catholics  attend  lectures  in  common,  teach  classes  at  the  same  time  in  one 
school,  and  reside  together  in  the  same  boarding-houses.  {Macdonnell,  23765).  Such  a 
system  implies  the  exclusion  of  religion  not  indeed  from  the  heart  either  of  teacher  or 
scholar,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  professor,  and  from  all  official  recognition  in  the 
training  school.  Thus,  the  teachers  receive  no  religious  instruction  (Joyce,  6620),  cer- 
tainly none  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  {Newell^  2966),  but  Mr.  Macaonnell  thinks  that 
''  if  we  call  up  three  or  four  hundred  persons  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  from  their  own 
homes  and  their  own  pastors  every  year  for  half  a  year  to  be"  educated  in  Dublin,  it  is  a 
very  monstrous  thing  tiiat  we  should  not  provide  for  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  secular 
education  "  (11257).  In  a  scholastic  sense  the  loss  must  be  great,  since  moral  discipUne, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  school  management,  is  excluded  from  the  training  course  by  the 
religious  difficulty  {Joyce  6634-5).     Sut  the  Board  permits  the  attendance  of  pastors  to 

gVe  reli^ous  instruction  to  the  teachers,  although  there  is  no  payment  Thus,  "  Dr. 
irkpatnck  has  acted  as  Presbyterian  minister  with  the  greatest  devotion  to  his  duty 
for  fully  twenty  years,  and  he  has  never  received  a  penny  of  compensation  for  this  most 
impoitant  duty,  which  he  has  performed  in  the  most  admirable  manner  "  {Macdonnelly 
11256),  and  the  dutv  has  on  the  same  terms  been  very  well  done  by  Mr.  O'Mahony,  a 
clergyman  appointed  by  Archbishop  Whately  (11258),  whose  practice  it  was  to  pay  £25 
a  year  to  the  Church  of  England  chaplain  (1 1254) ;  and  similarly  in  old  times  it  was  done 
by  Canon  Power  and  others  in  the  most  exemplary  way,  but  since  the  lloman  Catholic 
dhurch  conscientiously  objected  to  the  model  schools,  that  practice  has  been  abandoned 
(1 1259).  Mr.  Butler  explains  that  ''when  the  schools  were  first  opened  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
archbishop  and  parish  priest,  directed  a  clergyman,  Mr.  O'Grady,  to  attend  there ;  after 
him  Mr.  Mulligan,  who  was  curate  in  the  parish,  attended ;  and  after  him  Canon  Power  had 
charge  (6246).  Similarly  Archbishop  "Wnately  nominated  clergymen  without  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Earkpatrick  took  up  the  attendance  on  that  principle 
(6247).  This  voluntary  reUgious  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools,  but  no 
clergyman  has  ever  visited  the  training  establishment  for  the  purpose  {Butler,  6407-8, 
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TBAnmia     9ind  Keenan,  1152-8).     When  the  priest  ceased  to  attend  at  the  primary  schook,  no 
representation  was  made  to  the  Board,  because  the  Resident  Commissioner  knew  it 

Eerfectly  well  {Butler,  6400-6403).   Since  that  time  the  religious  exercise — ^it  can  scarcely 
e  called  instruction — of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  training  '*  consists  simply  in  joining 
in  the  prayers  of  the  children  for  the  day,  and  participating  generally  in  each  religious 
practice  going  on"  (Keenan,  1156), 
Mr.  J(j(ck  (L.)  says : — 

"  336.  I  mentioned  to  a  diatinguished  Roman  Catholic  parish  clergyman,  the  fact  that  the  Koman  Catholic 
teachers  who  had  attended  it  since  the  episcopal  inhibitions,  bore  nnanimons  and  cordial  testimony  to  the  very 
great  attention  they  were  required  to  pay  to  their  religious  duties.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  leasts 
as  the  authorities  were  likdy  in  the  circumstances  to  do  everything  of  that  kind  in  their  power.  The 
real  objection,  he  said,  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  students  returned  from  the  Training  college  with 
'  the  poison  of  the  mixed  system  *  in  their  veins ;  no  longer,  for  instance,  showing  the  same  unquestioning  and 
child-like  obedience  which  was  their  duty  to  their  clergyman ;  and  that  in  fjEict  it  was  the  same  thing,  in  little,  as 
the  United  States  of  America  were  on  a  larger  scale.  Devoted  Catholics  in  Ireland  crossed  the  water,  and  in 
a  new  society,  the  prevailing  influences  of  which  were  distinctly  anti-Catholic,  they  either  lost  their  fiedth  alto- 
gether, as  many  of  them  did,  or  were  transformed  by  a  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  indififerentiBm,  which 
produced  residts  nearly  as  fatal." 

'*  336.  He  referred  me  to  a  famous  passage  from  Archbishop  Whately,  to  show  that  the  intention  with  which 
the  mixed  system  had  been  founded  and  supported  was  essentuJly  anti-Catholic,  and  the  passage  itself  appears  to 
have  influenced  feeling  in  the  West  so  deeply  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  it.  In  his  Ufe  and  COTresponp 
dence,  published  by  h^  daughter,  in  1866,  there  is  a  long  extract  in  which  Mr.  Senior  reports  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  Archbishop  in  October,  1852,  the  year  before  that  in  which  he  retired  from  the  National 
Board.     The  entire  extract  is  of  extreme  interest  (Vol.  11.,  pp.  235-249). 

*^ '  I  believe,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is  gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that,  if 
we  give  it  up,  toe  give  up  the  only  hope  ofweamng  the  Irish  firom  the  abuses  of  Popery, ,  1  cannot  openly  support  the  Educatum 
Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.    I  have  to  fight  its  battles  with  one  hemd^  and  that  my  best^  tied  behind  me.*  '*   (H.  p.  246.) 

**  337.  Almost  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Connaught  who  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  quoted  this  passage. 
I  should  desire  to  read  it  in  connexion  with  another  in  the  some  extract. 


*^  ^  The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however,  is  the  diflusion  of  Scriptural  Education.  Archbishop  Murray  and  I 
agree  in  desiring  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our  National  schools;  but  wea^eed  in  this  because  we  differed 
as  to  its  probable  results.  He  believed  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  Romanism,  I  b^eved  that  they  would  be  favour- 
able to  Protestantism,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  was  right*  **    (p.  243.) 

R^mwa  Ca-  Upon  the  principles  of  the  Board  no  action  could  be  taken  by  it  in  this  matter.     The 

thoiicB.  cessation  of  visits  on  the  part  of  the  priest  was  attributable,  not  to  neglect,  but  to  the 

settled  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  No  Boman  Catholic  prelate  after  1858 
could  be  induced  to  accept  a  seat  at  the  Board  {Macdonnell  23976-23979) ;  no  priest 
was  permitted  by  his  bishop  to  attend  the  Model  Schools ;  Eoman  Catholic  teachers  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  obtain  their  training  in  Marlborough-street  rRight  Rev.  Dr.  Keane, 
15558),  and  Roman  Catholic  managers  of  schools  were  prohibited  from  employing 
teachers  trained  there  subsequently  to  the  year  1862  {0' Sullivan,  8015  ;  Kavanagh, 
12423).  The  consequence  is  that  the  system  of  united  training  for  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  has  failed.     Mr.  Macdonnell  broadly  states  that  this  has  been  the  result :  — 

"  11296.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^In  answer  to  a  question  on  a  former  day,  and  now  keeping  in  view  Mr.  Cowie's 
question  upon  training  institutions,  you  said  you  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  force  teachers  into  institutions 
to  which  iiiey  had  a  specific  objection.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
forced  to  establish  or  endow  a  training  institution  in  opposition  to  their  own  plan,  hitherto  considered  the  best 
for  the  purpose  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell, — ^The  Government  established  a  system  of  united  training  for  the  teachers  of 
Ireland ;  so  long  as  that  gave  general  satLsfeu^on  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  Government  supported  it  very 
generously,  and  very  effectively  too.  The  Government  now  find  that  it  has  feiiled — ^failed  at  the  root — and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  of  Ireland,  are  practically  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  that  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education,  millions  of  Catholic  people  in 
Ireland  will  be  deprived  of  a  good  education,  unless  some  plan  is  devised  by  wise  men  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.     A  good  plan  has  been  now  proposed,  and  it  is  for  the  Government  ftdly  to  consider  it." 

Unusual  eflforts  are  made  to  fill  the  classes  for  training  with  but  partial  success 
{Sheehy,  26475-26481  ;  Kavanagh,  12419-24  ;  OSullivan,  8018-8020  and  8030-8044). 
The  remedy  relied  on  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  is  permission  to  establish  separate  boarding- 
houses  for  teachers  in  training  (23768),  so  that  those  of  the  same  religion  may  reside 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  reputable  persons  of  their  own  creed  (23812- 
23826  ;  Ross,  17466-17471).  The  suggestion  appears  to  us  a  valuable  one,  well  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  objections  ;  but  we  are  assured  on  high  authority  that  it  would  not  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.    CardinaUTz^ZZen  speaKs  without  hesitation : — 

"  27467.  Professor  iStt^Mxwi. — ^With  regard  to  the  Central  Training  School,  it  has  been  proposed  to  maintAiTi 
that  school,  and  to  grant  boarding-honses  for  the  different  religious  persuasions.  Would  the  maintenance  of 
that  central  school  in  its  present  form,  with  those  boarding-houses  attached,  \mder  the  care  of  Catholic  clergy, 
be  deemed  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  % — Cardinal  CuUen, — ^I  think  not  I  think  it  would  just 
produce  as  much  discord  in  the  country  as  we  have  at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  satis&ctory  at  alL 
You  must  have  separate  denominational  training  schools.  The  training  schools  should  be  like  in  character  to 
the  general  schools  throughout  the  country.  If  the  ordinary  schools  be  denominational,  the  training  schools 
should  be  denominational ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  contradictions  of  the  present  Board,  that  there  are  more  than 
4,000  schools  under  Catholic  teachers,  and  unmixed,  while  the  training  school  is  mixed,  and  has  not  any 
Catholic  distinctive  element  in  it." 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  plan  of  separate  boarding-houses  under  denomina-  tbaikoiq. 
tional  management,  in  combination  with  general  lectures  for  students  in  training, 
whatever  creeds  thejr  may  profess,  deserves  to  be  tried  ;  provided  that  persons  who 
take  advantage  of  this  united  training  enjoy  no  higher  privileges  and  emoluments  than 
are  within  reach  of  teachers  trained  elsewhere  in  institutions  recognised  for  the  training 
of  National  school-teachers. 

Two  of  our  body,  Mr.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Stokes,  specially  visited  the  Central  Institution 
of  the  Board,  and  tiieir  report  upon  it  contains  the  following  observations  (B.  48-59) : — * 

"  48.  We  think  there  is  room  for  economical  arrangement,  which  need  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  due  com-  Spedal 
forts,  or  efficient  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  training.  t^^  ^  • 

"  49.  Fewer  subjects  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  pupils  in  training  should  be  more  frequently  examined.  ^^n'tituSoBu 
No  daaaifioation  should  be  made  on  the  final  examination,  but  advanced  classification  should  depend  on  efficient 
school-keeping,  and  success  in  education  of  children. 

"  50.  They  should  attend  at  the  mod^  schools  in  smaller  numbers,  their  teaching  of  classes  should  be  more 
closely  watched  and  tested,  they  should  write  short  themes  on  school  management,  organization,  class-teaching, 
discipline — ^whidi  should  be  publicly  criticised  without  any  shrinking  or  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  professor 
or  head  teacher. 

<'  51.  Finally,  the  class-rooms  or  lecture  halls  should  be  cleaner  and  more  cheerful — their  aspect  is  depressing 
and  repulsive ;  a  good  library  and  museum  of  educational  appliances,  as  well  as  collections  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy  should  be  maintained,  and  the  use  of  the  library  should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted ;  less  meagre  fare  for  the  mind  than  the  *^  Books  of  the  Board"  should  be  put  before  students.  This  per- 
petual feeding  on  husks,  stunts  and  dwarfe  the  minds  of  these  people.  Having  no  taste  for  reading,  stimulated 
by  good  and  wholesome  and  entertaining  literature  they  are  sure  to  prefer  the  exciting  trash  of  dieap  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  look  to  them  as  their  chief  resource. 

*^  52.  The  '  public  examination '  in  this  and  other  model  schools  is  unreal,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
There  is  a  pretence  of  unpreparedness ;  sometimes  this  is  detected  by  the  public,  as  it  frequently  would  be  by 
tiiose  who  are  acquainted  with  schools.  Flattering  the  public  by  the  appearance  of  appeal  to  their  judgment, 
and  assuming  that  chance  listeners  are  competent  to  criticise  the  answers  is  unworthy  of  a  public  department. 
If  a  recitation  of  exercises,  which  have  obtained  praise,  and  a  performance  of  vocal  music  were  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  of  the  resTilts  of  a  careful  written  examination,  this  would  be  more  satisfactory.  A  few  prizes  of 
real  value  given  afterwards  by  the  Besident  Commissioner,  would  fill  up  the  outline  of  such  a  public  '  examina- 
iion '  as  a  sensible  man  might  attend  without  feeling  that  he  was  being  made  a  fool  of.  The  examiners  in  no 
case  should  be  the  teachers  of  ike  classes — a  teacher  examining  his  own  class,  when  the  results  are  to  be  made 
public,  is,  in  &Gt,  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  own  exertions,  and  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected. 

"  53.  The  money  spent  on  premiums  to  the  pupils  of  model  schools,  who  are  not  in  want  of  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  might  be  more  justly  and  more  fruitfully  employed  in  rewarding  the  poor  teachers  in  training  (not 
the  privileged  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  irom  model  schools,  who  have  already  had  so  much  advantage)  for 
proficiency  and  s^-improvement,  while  in  the  Marlborough-street  training  institution. 

**  54.  K  this  training  institution  is  to  be  preserved  for  its  present  purpose  of  calling  up  teachers  from  the 
country  to  be  ^  improved '  and  made  more  competent,  the  time  of  training  should  be  longer.  To  spend  twenty 
weeks  in  incessant  occupations,  wandering  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  from  one  room  to  another,  is  hardly 
the  most  promising  method  of  changing  an  inefficient  teacher  into  a  competent  one.  The  teaching  staff  should 
be  completed ;  it  should  be  set  free  irom  troublesome  correspondence  and  official  returns.  Too  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Professors  is  taken  up  in  these  things.  The  attendance  of  a  Professor  to  enter  the  children 
who  apply  to  be  admitted  at  the  Model  School,  for  example,  which  we  watched  for  some  time,  seems  to  us  a 
needless  requirement. 

"  55.  While  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the  skill  and  genial  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  by  seniority  and 
standing,  the  head  of  &e  Training  Department,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  record  tJiat  ike  system 
be  has  to  carry  out  was  thorough  and  vigorous,  that  the  residence  was  of  sufficient  duration,  and  that  the 
hxmianizing  efffect  of  collegiate  life  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  moi-e  directly  and  closely. 

"  56.  No  system,  however  carefully  devised,  which  ignores  the  power  to  be  derived  in  forming  the  character 
from  unity  of  religious  conviction,  can  be  effectual. 

"  57.  In  Marlborough-street,  at  every  turn,  religious  differences  are  kept  before  the  pupils.  It  is  no  happy 
family  which  is  divided  into  these  sects,  continually  separating  from  each  other  for  religious  duties,  who  cannot 
even  say  *  Our  Father '  in  common. 

"  58.  These  young  people  are  not  any  longer  children,  fri^h  and  light-hearted ;  they  have  learned  to  feel 
already  the  bitterness  and  difficulty  which  religious  differences  create.  WoiJd  it  not  be  far  better  that  the 
training  of  teachers  should  be  denominational,  even  if  no  other  part  of  the  system  should  be  altered  1  This 
question,  so  urgently  brought  before  the  Commission,  and  already  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Executive 
Government  in  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue's  letter — has  been  constantly  before  us.  And  we  wish  to  record  our 
decided  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  present  arrangements,  while  we  are  glad  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Bcmi- 
ptilous  endeavours  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  to  make  them  as  effectual  as  they  can, 
under  conditions  essentially  wrong  in  principle.  We  refer  to  a  few  remarks  we  have  made  further  on  about 
the  Kildare-place  Training  Institution  (pp.  27,  28),  where,  under  great  difficulties,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
a  much  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  system  is  in  operation. 

"  59.  Further  we  consider  it  essential  that  any  plans  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  training  of  teachers  shall 
offer  equal  advantages  to  all.  '  This  equality,  as  we  conceive,  will  not  result  from  the  establishment  of  denomi- 
national training  schools  of  a  preparatory  character,  while  the  central  institution  in  Marlborough-street  is  still 
maintained  upon  its  present  basis  to  complete  the  training  of  the  comparatively  few,  and  virtually  to  exclude 
the  majority  of  teachers." 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners  differ  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Board's  training.     In  Assistant 
the  Dublin  district  Mr.  King  could  not  observe  that  the  untrained  teachers  were  at  all  ^J^^''*''^ 
inferior  to  trained  teachers  of  the  same  grade  and  similar  situations.    He  says  (D. 
39):— 

"  39.  Most  of  the  schoohnasters  and  a  Iwrge  proportion  of  the  mistresses  had  passed  through  a  course  oi* 


^  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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Training.      training  at  the  normal  sobool  in  Dublin.     The  masters  of  twenty-four  out  of  twentj^-seven  schools  which  I 

. visited  in  Dublin,  and  the  mistresses  of  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-five  schools  had  been  trained.     The  masters  of 

^^Jl^^Jgl^j^^  thirteen  out  of  seventeen  National  schools  in  the  country,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  out  of  ten  schools  had 
Reports.  heen  trained.     The  untrained  teachers  were  generally  much  younger  than  the  rest,  and  only  recently  appointed 

to  their  schools.  With  four  exceptions,  all  National  teachers  had  been  educated  in  National  schools,  and  had 
been  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  before  their  appointment  as  principal  teachers.  Thus  any  teacher,  trained 
or  untrained,  must  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  work  before  he  is  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a  school.  I  could  not  observe  that  the  untrained  teachers  were  at  all  inferior  to  trained  teachers 
of  the  same  grade,  and  in  similar  situations.  The  larger  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  is  composed  of  females 
who  had  in  many  cases  been  monitresses  in  one  of  the  large  convent  schools  in  Dublin." 

Mr.  Coward  (E  239-241)  reflects  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  Board's  training 
system,  and  especially  upon  its  short  duration.     He  says  : — 

"  239.  It  may  not  be  inopportune  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  training  in  Ireland,  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  there  is  for  making  some  alteration  in  the  present  S3rstem.  The  teachers  are  anxioua 
to  be  trained,  and  very  naturally,  as  it  is  a  recommendation  which  gives  them  a  higher  value  in  the  field  of 
competition  for  employment,  and,  moreover,  places  within  their  reach,  during  the  four  and  a  half  months  which 
are  spent,  on  the  average,  in  Dublin,  many  precious  opportunities  of  enlarging  their  minds  by  intercourse  with 
others  better  informed  than  themselves,  and  of  improving  their  manners  by  associating  with  others  of  superior 
culture.  It  gives  them,  in  addition,  some  time  for  well-directed  (let  us  hope)  study,  and  for  observing  difi*erent 
methods  of  teaching,  which,  if  they  ai-e  intelligent,  may  be  of  service  to  them  when  they  return  to  their  sdioola 

"  240.  But  these  advantages  fall  very  far  short  of  real  training.  They  are,  indeed,  better  than  nothing,  but 
the  time  allowed  for  training  is  too  short  for  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derived  &om  them.  The  real  &llacy  of 
the  system  lies  in  commencing  the  work  of  training  after  a  young  man  or  woman  has  been  allowed  for  three 
years  or  more  to  be  occupied  in  teaching,  and  may  be  supposed  during  that  time  to  have  acquired  fixed  habits 
and  modes  of  action.  Duties  of  importance  are  dischai-ged  for  a  long  time,  frequently  during  a  whole  school 
generation,  by  a  teacher  before  he  is  called  upon  to  learn  how  to  perform  them.  He  is  allowed  to  experiment- 
alize, and  theorize,  and  blunder,  befoi*e  he  is  taught  how  to  act  upon  systematic  principles.  Besides  this,  he  is, 
after  being  considered  sufficiently  intelligent  to  conduct  a  school,  liable  to  be  refused  admission  into  an  insti- 
tution which  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  teacher,  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  intelligence ; 
and  although  thus  condemned,  he  is  nevertheless  remanded  to  his  post,  without  a  chance  being  given  him  of  im- 
proving his  intelligence  at  all. 

''241.  Then  again,  how  fallacious  it  is  to  call  that  training  which  occupies  only  a  period  of  four  and  a  half 
months;  for,  excepting  those  who  are  called  up  for  the  special  class,  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
training.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  take  unformed  minds,  and  mould  them  ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  affect 
the  intellectual  bias  of  those  whose  minds  are  already  formed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  a  man  a  real 
knowledge  of  any  subject  in  four  and*a  half  months ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  a  man  a  subject  which 
includes  a  moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  For  training,  to  my  mind,  is  chiefly  valuable  in  its 
moral  aspect,  using  the  word  moral  in  its  largest  sense.  All  the  ideas  we  acq\iire  need  time  to  become  assimi- 
lated and  form  part  of  our  minds  ;  and  those  of  a  moral  character  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  require 
even  more  time  to  become  strong  motive  powers  within  us.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  how  the 
originators  of  the  National  system  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  residence  of  four  and  a  half  months  in  a 
training  school  could  be  sufficient  to  make  a  teacher  thoroughly  efficient." 

Of  the  Londonderry  district  Mr.  Sidgreaves  reports  (G  60)  that  "  all  the  teachers 
except  nineteen  had  been  trained  in  Dublin  ;  five  out  of  nineteen  may  be  considered 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  the  trained  teachers,  the  rest,  however,  were  inferior." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Limerick  district,  Mr.  Laurie  (H  35)  remarks  upon  ''  the 
extremely  small  proportion  of  trained  teachers,"  and  adds  that,  "  failing  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  arrangement,  accompanied  by  a  restriction  in  regard  to  the  required 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  office,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  recognised  essential 
of  special  training  for  the  profession  will  shortly  be  extinguished  altogether." 

Mr.  Bcdmer  looks  upon  the  Board  s  training  as  advantageous  to  the  teacher  only  on 
pecuniary  grounds.     He  says  (M  381-383)  : — 

"381.  Whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  National  school  at  Marlborough- 
street,  are  superior  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  trained,  my  inquiries  did  not  enable  me  to  form  a  definite 
opinion.  The  importance  of  training,  however,  ^s  highly  estimated  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  by  the 
warmest  supporters  of  education  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Kerry  gave,  I  believe, 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Episcopal  College  on  the  strength  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  managers  make  dismissal  the  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  teachers  who  obey  a  summons  to  be 
trained.  A  few  managers,  indeed,  argue  that  those  resolutions  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon,  insomuch  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  clei^  have  not  themselves  established  denominational  training  schools,  which  were  resolved  upon  by 
the  bishops  at  the  same  time.  In  a  few  cases,  the  resolutions  are  practically  disregarded,  and  teachers  are 
allowed,  even  by  clerical  managers,  to  obey  the  summons  for  training.  Some  witnesses  avowed  a  belief  that 
such  practical  disregard  would  not  be  too  curiously  inquired  into  by  the  chiefe  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  diocese  of 
Kerry,  if  their  sanction  were  not  officially  requested. 

"  382.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  greater  deficiency  of  trained  t^tchers  in  non- vested  than  in 
vested  schools. 

"  383.  The  anxiety  manifested  by  most  teachers — a  few  are  indifferent — to  be  trained  rests  in  part  on  pecu- 
niary grounds.  It  is  commonly  believed  by  them  that  their  chances  of  being  promoted  by  the  Inspectors  into  a 
higher  class,  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  whether  they  have  been  trained  or  not,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  marks 
obtained  by  them  in  examination.  They  are  consequently  anxious  to  be  placed  on  a  vantage  ground,  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  increased  salary  t)f  a  higher  classification.'' 

Mr,  Harvey  on  the  contrary  reports  favourably  of  training  (N  21  and  43)  : — 

''21.  Passing  from  external  details,  I  come  next  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  ordinaiy  National  schools. 
The  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — trained  and  untrained.  Were  I  called  upon  to  characterize  these 
two  groups,  I  should  describe  the  trained  teachers  as  good,  and  the  untrained  as  indifferent,  and  sometimes 
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bad.     It  would  haxdly  be  fair,  however,  to  speak  in  this  way  without  reBervation.     Amongst  the  trained      Trainiku. 

teachers  I  met  several  whom  I  could  not  rank  above  fair,  and  among  the  untrained  there  were  some  who  by  

natural  aptitude  were  good.  In  my  district  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  were  nearly  equally  divided.  In 
a  list  of  forty  three,  whose  schools  I  examined,  there  were  nineteen  who  had  been  six  months  or  more  in  the 
Dublin  Normal  Institution,  and  twenty-four  who  had  had  no  such  intermediate  training.  Of  these,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  district  or  minor  model  sdiools;  but  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  minute  subdivisions,  I  shall  confine  the  designation  of  trained  teachers  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  Dublin.  Without  reference  to  their  training,  but  solely  by  examination,  and  under  regulations  of  the  Board 
as  to  the  numbers  of  their  scholars  and  other  matters,  the  teachers  were  arranged  in  three  classes — first,  second, 
and  third.  These  again  were  subdivided  into  grades,  so  that  altogether  there  were  seven  steps  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — the  highest  being  a  teacher  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  and  the  lowest  a  probationer. 
Of  the  nineteen  trained  teachers  mentioned  above,  five  were  in  the  first  class,  eight  in  the  second,  and  six  in 
the  third ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  untrained,  there  was  no  one  in  the  first  class,  eleven  in  the  second,  ten  in 
the  third,  and  three  were  probationers.  Of  the  whole  number  I  met  only  one  who  had  attained  the  highest 
ix)ssible  rank,  whose  name  and  school,  honoris  cauad,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention — Mr.  M*Gk)ey,  of  Longford* 
"  43.  Altogether,  with  the  results  as  a  whole,  I  was  extremely  well  pleased.  In  most  of  the  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  class,  there  was  evidence  of  thorough  and  effective  teaching.  Nothing  desultory  and 
capricious,  but  everything  systematic  and  progressive.  In  some  of  the  schools  indeed,  I  thought  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  younger  children  was  almost  too  great.  But  while  the  general  verdict  is  thus  favourable, 
I  am  bound  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  masters,  that  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  was  not  nearly  so  good  in  schools  imd^r  untrained  as  in  those  under  trained  teachers.  It  is  due 
to  the  untrained  teachers  to  say  that,  without  exception,  they  expressed  their  regret  that  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  training  institution.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  in  schools  imder 
untrained  masters  was  worse  than  when  mistresses  were  the  teachers.  The  natural  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  manners,  deportment,  and  tact  was  apparent  in  the  greater  order,  cleanliness,  and  culture  of  their  scholars. 
The  difference  between  the  really  good  school  under  a  trained  teacher  and  another  under  an  indifferent  or  bad 
one, who  was  imtrained,  was  marked  almost  before  you  entered  the  door.  In  the  one  case  everything  was 
neat  and  orderly — ^in  the  other  the  children  were  loitering  about  the  entrance,  and  there  were  marks  of 
untidiness  all  around.  "Within  doors  the  children  in  the  one  school  were  punctual  in  their  attendance,  while  in 
the  other  they  dropped  in  as  they  pleased.  The  difference  culminated  in  the  order  and  organization  of  the 
classes.  In  lie  one  there  was  quiet  and  system,  without  apparent  effort — in  the  other  much  bustling  to  and 
fro,  interminable  confusion  and  intricacy  of  classes  out  of  which  there  was  no  way.  I  should  add  aJso  that 
the  number  of  children  above  thirteen  in  the  one  case  was  nearly  8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  it  was  less  than 
4  ;  and  that  not  unfrequently  in  the  schools  taught  by  imtrained  teachers,  there  were  no  children  above  the 
third  class,  whereas  with  the  trained  teacher  there  was  xuiually  a  fourth  class  consisting  of  12  or  14  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  scholars." 

The  demand  for  denominational  Training  Schools  was  put  before  us  by  several  wit-  Demand  for 
nesses.     Cardinal  Cullen  says  : —  u3°^*" 

**  26606.  Chairman, — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  change  of  the  presait  system,  if  the  Koman   Training. 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  allowed  to  establish  training  schools  of  their  own,  similar  to  those  in  England,  to  the  Evidence, 
establishments  at  B^unmersmith  and  Liverpool,  partially  aided  by  the  State? — Cardinal  Cullen. — I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  such  a  thing  should  be  done.     I  think  the  people  here  would  be  very  thankful  for 
any  measure  of  that  nature.     As  far  as  the  female  teachers  are  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatso* 
ever  in  the  matter,  because  there  are  several  convents  which  already  train  a  good  many  girls  as  schoolmistresses. 

"  26607.  That  would  of  course  involve  a  similar  liberty  being  given  to  voluntary  associations  of  other  religious 
bodies  1 — Oh,  certainly.  I  would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  us.  I  would 
always  say — if  you  do  not  interfere  with  me,  I  will  not  interfere  with  you. 

"  26608.  Would  it  diminish  your  objections  to  the  central  training  schools  in  Marlborough-street,  if  the  Koman 
Catholic  teachers  in  training  were  boarded  in  houses,  under  Koman  Catholic  supervision,  by  themselves  % — That 
would  diiriiniRh  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  but  it  would  not  remedy  everything.  Pupils  of  different 
religious  denominations  would  meet  together  in  the  same  classes,  they  would  be  under  teachers  professing 
i*eligious  opinions  different  from  their  own,  and  their  religion  would  still  be  exposed  in  this  way  to  great  danger, 
and  bad  impressions  might  be  made  either  by  the  company  or  the  teaching  of  the  place. 

'^  26609.  Would  such  a  modification  be  suj£cient  to  tidce  o£f  the  veto  which  in  some  dioceses  is  imposed  on 
teachers  trained  in  Marlborough-street  % — Nothing  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  body  now  but  denominational  model 
and  training  schools.  They  see  what  has  been  done  in  England,  and  they  cannot  imderstand  why  we  should 
not  have  denominational  training  and  other  schools  which  have  in  that  country  been  productive  of  such  good 
results." 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane:--^ 

"  15596.  Master  Brooke, — The  question  of  the  training  schools  is  another  question ;  you  have  already  stated 
that  you  would  consider  it  essential  that  the  training  schools  should  be  strictiy  denominational  ? — Dr.  Keane, — 
Yes. 

"  15597.  And  their  whole  management  under  the  control  of  the  bishops? — ^Yes. 

"  15598.  Then  how  far  would  you  admit  the  lay  element,  I  mean  of  your  own  profession — ^how  far  would  you 
admit  Koman  Catholic  laymen  to  share  the  rule  and  authority  in  all  those  matters  1 — I  would  give  Koman 
Catholic  parents  all  the  control  that  they  are  entitied  to.  Let  the  parent  of  a  child  send  his  child  to  what  school 
he  likes,  let  him  put  hini  to  whatever  trade  he  Ukes,  or  whatever  business  he  likes ;  that  is  his  affair ;  with  that 
the  bishops  have  nothing  to  do.  The  management  of  moneys,  the  financial  exigencies,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with ;  but  on  the  religious  point  they  claim  there  an  exclusive  mission,  as  being  appointed  by  Heaven  to  teach 
all  nations. 

"  15599.  What  T  meant  was  this — you  are  perhaps  aware  that  in  other  countries,  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  there  are  local  boards  and  committees,  of  which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  always  a  member — 
it  is  a  mixed  body ;  sometimes  they  are  imited,  I  believe,  and  sometimes  they  are  separate ;  but  the  clergyman 
is  always  one  of  the  Board,  and  then  there  are  two  or  three  laymen  joined  with  him  in  the  government  of  these 
schools,  who  have  the  appointment  and  soforth,  and  the  management  of  the  schools.  How  far  would  you  be 
willing  to  admit  an  arrangement  of  that  nature,  supposing  always  denominational  schools  to  be  established  % — 
Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  anticipate  all  the  details  that  the  working  out  of  such  a  system  as  that  would  produce ; 
but  I  would  say,  all  at  once,  take  the  system  as  it  is  in  England.  Give  us  in  Ireland  what  has  been  already 
given  in  England." 
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Tbaikihg.         The  Rev,  John  M'Menmnin,  p.p.  : — 

Evidence.  <<  21912.  Mr.  Dease, — ^Have  any  serious  diffioultieB  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  present  mode  of  training 

teachers  that  is  adopted,  or  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  an  alteration  of  that  system,  that  would  he 
acceptable  to  the  Catholic  body  1 — ^Rev.  Mr.  M*Menamvn. — I  think  the  teachers  are  at  a  great  loss  from  the  want 
of  training — ^I  mean  the  Catholic  teachers.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  were  trained,  and  I 
presiune  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  prohibited  Catholic  managers  from  sending 
their  teadiers  for  training,  and  I  think  the  teachers  have  sustained  a  loss  from  not  getting  training,  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  out  <rf  the  difficulty  would  be  if  there  was  a  separate  training  establishment  for  the  Catholics. 
I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  them,  and  would  add  to  their  efficiency. 

''  21913.  Do  you  find,  practically,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  has  been  affected  by 
the  fiEict  of  their  not  having  had  training.  Would  you  prefer  in  a  schocd  of  your  own  to  have  a  ^trained  teacher 
to  an  untrained  one  1 — I  woiild,  decidedly ;  and  I  would  not  only  say  if  there  was  a  training  establishment  for 
the  Oatholic  teachers  they  should  be  trained  for  six  months  or  so,  as  at  present,  but  I  would  increase  the  time 
to  ten  or  twelve  months  at  least,  for  I  think  it  wo\ild  add  much  to  their  efficiency." 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  says  (14883)  : — 

*<*  *  *  I  believe  training  schools  must  be  denominational.  This  necessity  is  founded  on  the  difference  between 
education  and  teaching,  which  I  need  not  enlaige  on.  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  will  never,  I  brieve, 
consent  to  have  their  teachers  trained  in  any  other ;  and  the  resolution  not  to  employ  teachers  educated  in  mixed 
training  schools  now  in  force  will  not  be  departed  from ;  and  before  it,  any  determination  of  the  CommissicmfirB 
must  break  down  for  the  future,  as  it  has  done  for  the  past  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  Is  there,  then,  any  practical  difficulty  in  making  the  provincial  training  schools  (for  the  moment  I  have  out 
of  consideration  those  of  DubHn)  denominational  ?----I  bdieve  there  ia  nona  *  *  * 

**  3.  The  principle  of  assisted  training  sdiools,  as  in  England,  should  be  adopted,  and  probaWy  with  exactly 
the  same  rules. 

^  4.  The  Board,  if  it  liked,  might  retain,  for  a  time,  one  or  two  of  its  training  schools  on  their  present  foot- 
ing of  mixed  schools,  and  experience  would  show  if  they  were  popular,  and  to  what  extent. 

<<The  central  training  school  in  Dublin  ia  a  separate  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  it  in 
detail  now.  Probably,  if  desired,  some  practical  compromise  founded  cm  the  ideas  I  have  mentioned  might  be 
found." 

"  14891.  Chairman. — Then  should  you  contemplate  in  the  provincial  training  schools  a  manag^nent  under  a 
local  committee  or  council,  in  which  the  bishop  would  be  a  member  or  chairman  1 — Major  0*ReUly» — Certainly. 
I  think  that  local  government  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  these  training  schools ;  and  I  also  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  a  portion  of  the  cost,  I  cannot  say  how  much,  for 
that  would  depend  on  what  would  be  reasonable  to  exact — depend  on  contributions  other  than  those  supplied 
dii'ectly  by  the  tax-payer.  I  believe  that  the  interest  given  by  contributing  something  to  the  cost  of  a  school  is 
of  an  immense  advantage. 

"  14892.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  a  system  such  as  that  in  England,  where  the  training  schools  are  under 
local  management,  and  when,  under  certain  conditions,  contributions  are  givMi  by  the  State  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  qualified  pupils  that  they  have  produced  % — Quite  so.  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  what  I 
should  look  up  to  as  the  model  to  be  followed  is  the  English  training  sdiool.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  the 
State  is  a  ^matter  to  be  debated  afterwards.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  might  not  contribute  somewhat 
more  liberally  considering  the  circumstance  of  the  coimtry,  neither  am  I  prepaid  to  say  the  State  should  con- 
tribute more  liberally. 

^'  14893.  If  the  State  thought  fit  to  maintain,  under  the  management  of  the  Board  itself,  training  schools  in 
Dublin,  should  you  consider  tJbit  to  be  a  grievance  % — ^To  a  considerable  extent  I  should.  I  have  said  that  it  mi^t 
be  right  for  the  Commissioners,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  mftintAin  some  mixed  training  schools  as  at  present,  to  prove 
whether  they  are  popular  and  desired  or  not,  but  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  permanently  to 
patronise  one  class  of  schools  more  than  another,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  schools  which  were  supported  even  partially  by  voluntary  effi>rt. 

"  14894.  But  supposing  that  the  central  training  schools  contained  only  such  a  number  of  teachers  that  th^ie 
would  be  room  for  other  local  colleges,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  desired  to  be  trained  as  teadiexs, 
should  you  think  that  objectionable  %-—!  would  put  it  into  figures.  If  the  State  contributed  out  of  t^e  taxes  of 
the  nation  £20  a  year  for  educating  teachers  in  one  of  these  denominational  provincial  training  schools,  and 
that  £10  in  addition  to  the  £20  was  supplied  by  the  voluntary  subsmptions  of  individuals  of  the  denomination, 
I  think  it  would  be  unjust  and  unfair  that  the  State,  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  same  rate-payers,  should  pay 
£30  a  year  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  a  training  institution  in  Dublin ;  because  it  is  actually  giving 
a  jiremium  of  £10  a  year  to  one  education  over  the  other.  Of  course  I  need  hardly  add,  every  su<£ 
question  is  a  question  of  degree,  but  as  your  lordship  has  asked  me  the  exact  question,  I  give  you  my 
answer. 

"  14896.  But  supposing  the  Government  establishment  for  teachers  to  contain,  avowedly,  only  a  moderate 
proportion  of  those  who  come  for  training,  and  to  be  maintained  partly  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  fixed 
standard  of  education,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  operation  in  tiie  small-arms  manu^tcturing  trades 
under  government,  do  you  think  that  would  injure  either  the  taxpayer  or  any  religious  body? — I  cannot  waive 
the  objection,  that  it  is  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  favour  one  sort  of  school  more  than  another ;  and  I 
would  observe,  that  as  it  is  very  commonly  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  people  are  in  favour  of  mixed 
training  schools  such  as  we  are  speaking  of,  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  this  sort  of 
training  school,  should  contribute,  say  the  other  £10  a  year,  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  in  them,  precisely 
as  those  in  favour  of  denominational  training  schools  are  called  on  to  pay  their  £10 ;  and  if  your  lordship 
would  allow  me  I  woTild  add  a  few  words  on  the  financial  question  from  a  much  higher  financial  authority  than 
myself. — (Reads). 

"  *  It  is  impossible  that  a  voluntary  school  can  compete  with  a  rate-supported  school,  for  the  supporters  of  the  voluntaiy 
system  are  paying  the  expenses  of  both  schools,  and  when  the  supporters  of  a  voluntary  school  improve  thdr  arrange- 
ments and  increase  thear  cost,  to  maintain  a  competition  with  a  rated  school,  the  rated  school  improves  its  arrange- 
ments at  the  expense,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  school.'  * 

"That  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     It  is  from  a  speech  on  English  education,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1856." 

ma^  u^^         ^^  Bishop  of  Ossory  agrees  with  Major  O'Keilly  in  thinking  that  the  two  systems  of 
maintaiued.       training,  mixed  and  denominational,  might  be  maintained  simultaneously.    He  says  : — 
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"  20652.  Master  Brooke, — ^What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers,  supposing  that      TiunnKa. 

such  a  plan  as  you  suggest  were  adopted  for  the  public  training  of  teachers  % — Bishop  of  Oaaory. — I  l^lieve  

there  are  two  very  good  training  systems  in  existence,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  be  both  supported.     ^^^«»ce. 

"  20653.  You  would  be  Inclined  to  support  denominational  training  schools-— I  mean  training  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  ? — ^I  think  if  they  were  adequately  supported  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  don't  see  any  insuperable  objection  when  persons  of  the  age  of  candidate 
schoolmasters  come  up  to  the  training  school, — ^that  i^ey  should  be  trained  together  in  what  would  be  their 
proper  business  as  secular  teachers,  and  that  they  should  receive  religious  instruction  together.  The  education 
of  such  persons  is  quite  different  from  primary  education." 

Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion : — 

''  8728.  Chadrman. — ^Then  you  are  opposed  to  any  training  establishment  being  maintained  by  the  Board  f — 
Dr.  Dorrian, — ^I  think  that  any  system  of  education  with  which  the  country  may  be  blessed,  certainly  must 
have  training  schools  ;  but  that  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  those  training  schools  can  qualify  teachers  for 
the  different  denominations  by  any  one  system  of  training.  Any  one  system  of  training  cannot  turn  out 
teachers  qualified  to  enter  a  Catholic  school,  a  Protestant  school,  or  a  Presbyterian  school,  simply  from  the  same 
training. 

^*  8729.  Do  you  advocate  the  training  being  left  to  voluntary  effort,  the  Board  regulating  the  qualification  of 
their  teachers  on  the  result  of  their  own  examination  and  classification ) — ^Not  altogether,  my  lox^.  I  think,  a 
system  of  education  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  ihe  country  should  be  such  as  Siat  the  Government  would 
have  a  control  over  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Government  should  be  satisfied  that,  at  all  events,  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  qusdification  which  it  would  not  recognise,  and  it  should  give  assistance  then  to  schools  which 
would  be  conducted  in  a  way  that  would  prove  that  the  country  was  receiving  benefit  from  the  Government 
support  and  assistance  given  to  the  schools  ;  but  the  tone  of  the  schools,  the  style  of  literature,  and,  above  all, 
the  religious  training  imparted  in  the  schools,  should  be  left  in  ihe  hands  of  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
denominations  of  the  children  in  the  country. 

**  8732.  Do  you  contemplate  the  training  establishments  being  wholly  managed  by  the  Board,  or,  as  in 
England,  maintained  by  individual  effort,  and  receive  assistance  only  from  the  State ) — I  think  that  they  should 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State,  but  at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  certain  reasonable  rules  which 
would  give  the  State  peifect  security  that  the  money  had  been  properly  and  duly  expended.  I  mean  also  that 
the  teachers  who  go  out  to  impart  education  in  Boman  CatJioUc  schools  in  the  country,  should  come  from  an 
establishment  that  would  have  J^e  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 

«  8733.  Do  you  contemplate  the  establishment  being  a  purely  Crovemment  institution,  or  being  an  institution 
under  individual  management,  with  assistance  from  the  State  I — ^Yes ;  but  I  think  the  Government  control 
should  be  such  over  it,  that  it  would  still  be  a  Government  institution.  I  think  the  machinery  of  the  establish- 
ment should  be  kept  up  by  the  Crovemment,  but  the  training,  or  instruction,  or  teaching,  should  come  from 
a  staff  of  professors  or  others  put  in  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  with  their  approval  and  what  I  say  for 
the  Boman  Catholics,  should  I  admit,  be  ihe  same  for  Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  I  conceive  they  are  the 
parties  who  would  best  impart  religious  instruction.  The  Presbyterians,  probably,  may  not  think  that  the 
religious  dement  is  so  absolutely  necessary.  I  think,  from  the  way  public  opinion  is  running  latterly,  the 
opinion  is  prevailing  much  that  revelation  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  I  note  that  as  one  of  the 
evils  growing  from  tiie  present  system,  for  while  we  advance  that  principle  we  are  likely  to  make  the  schools 
dangerous,  and  generate  a  bad  spirit — a  spirit  that  might  not,  perhaps,  be  in  ihe  direction  of  loyalty. 

"  9174.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^With  regard  to  training  teachers,  if  a  system  of  separate  training  schools  were  estab- 
lished would  not  the  Catholics  be  satisfied  to  receive  from  the  State  a  contribution  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  bare  cost  of  the  boarding  of  the  teachers  1 — I  think  the  Catholic  prelates  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  reasonable  assistance,  and  do  their  utmost  to  complete  that  arrangement. 

*^  9175.  Y'ou  think  there  would  be  no  wish  on  their  part  to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  transaction  in  any  way  t 
— I  think  they  would  rather  consider  it  an  insult  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 

"9176.  They  would  be  prepared  to  spend  more  than  they  received  ?— They  are  always  expending  more 
than  they  receive,  and  more  than  they  are  bound  to  give.  They  are  always  giving  more  than  they  can 
spare,  contributing  to  schools  out  of  their  own  private  resources.  The  parish  priests  are  doing  the  same, 
and  those  who  know  anything  about  the  state  of  the  country,  know  that,  generally  speaking,  any  collection 
taken  up  for  building  any  new  church  or  school,  the  parish  priest  and  the  priests  of  the  diocese  contribute 
a  great  amount  of  the  money,  J&IO  and  £5,  and  so  on.  It  is  astonishing  where  the  money  comes  from  so 
generously.     That  is  the  general  rule.     There  might  be  a  miser  or  avaricious  man  here  and  there. 

"9177.  Woidd  you  thmk  of  asking  from  the  national  fund  £iO  or  JB50  a  year  for  ihe  training  of  each 
master  or  mistress  ? — ^I  believe  in  England  they  are  receiving  in  some  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that;  I  believe 
they  receive  a  large  amount  for  the  building  of  the  schools ;  and  there  are  annual  amounts  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ^e  teachers ;  and  what  they  are  doing  for  England  in  justice  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  for  us  in  Ireland, 
I  should  hope. 

"  9178.  Would  you  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  £40  or  £50 1-  I  would  ask  for  what  I  thought  would  be 
reasonable  and  just. 

"  9179.  If  the  alternative  was  put  before  you  either  that  the  present  system  of  model  schools  should  be  main- 
tained,  or  separate  training  schools  established,  to  be  aided  by  a  more  moderate  contribution — ^which  would  you 
choose  ? — ^1  would  be  inclined  to  accept  a  more  moderate  contribution  than  continue  the  present  system,  and  I 
may  add  that  with  a  more  moderate  contribution  we  would  with  our  own  energy  make  it  more  practical,  and 
more  useful,  and  fruitful." 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Judge  Warren  includes  denominational  training  schools : — 

"  2.  SchooLi  for  training  teachers  to  be  established,  as  many  as  required.  Separate  training  schools  for 
different  religious  denominations.  Chaplains  or  catechists  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for  these 
schools ;  a  trained  teacher  to  be  supplied  to  any  patron,  clerical,  or  lay,  who  shall  establish  a  school,  provide  a 
salary,  and  submit  to  inspection  under  the  system. '  • 

-In  explanation  he  says  : — 

"  16347.  Rev.  Mr.  Ooune, — ^Would  it  not  be  a  much  simpler  plan  to  abolish  the  establishment  in  Marl- 
borough-street  altogether,  and  let  each  denominaticm  have  its  proper  training  school,  and  let  the  teachers  trained 
by  them  be  sent  to  a  central  board  for  examination,  and  if  competent,  they  could  there  have  their  certificates? 
— "Mr,  Warren, — I  should  very  much  prefer  that." 
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trainin<i.         Mr.  Macdonnell  tliinks  that  the  demand  for  separate  training  institutions  might  be 
F.vide^        granted  without  changing  the  system  of  the  Board. 

"  11243.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  that  jou  would 
approve,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  of  training  establishments  conducted  upon  denominational  principles  to 
supply  teachers  for  such  managers  of  schools  as  might  object  to  taking  teachers  from  the  central  establishment 
in  Dublin  ^ — Mr.  Macdonnell, — I  entirely  approve  of  that ;  but  let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  what  I  under- 
stand that  training  establishment  to  be.  It  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  in  Mr.  Fortescue's 
celebrated  letter  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  wherever  there  was  a  school  of  150  children  on  the  average,  males 
and  females,  and  where  there  were  fifteen  pupil  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  and  tlie  rules  of  the  Board 
were  as  strictly  enforced  as  in  our  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street,  that  the  parties  should  be  allowed  to 
have  domestic  establishments  at  their  own  cost  attached  to  the  school  where  their  fifteen  pupil-teachers  should 
lodge  at  night.  The  school  itself  was  to  be  a  strictly  National  school,  carried  on  as  strictly,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  as  the  model  schools  are  carried  on  in  Marlborough-street.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  instead  of  lodging  together,  as  has  been  the  case  hitherto  in  the  training  establishment  in  Marlborough- 
street,  erected  by  the  State,  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  school  should  be  lodged  in  a  house  provided  for  them  by 
the  parties  who  established  the  school. 

"  11244.  In  fact  their  residence  might  be  separate,  but  the  system  of  instruction  should  be  common  1 — ^Yes ; 
and  that  not  a  word  should  be  said  or  a  thing  done  from  morning  to  night  in  that  day  school,  that  could  not 
with  perfect  safety  be  said  or  done  in  the  pi-esence  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally. 

"  11245.  And  have  you  reason  to  suppose  that,  had  the  an*angement  suggested  in  Mr.  Fortescue^s  letter 
been  carried  out,  it  woiild  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  in  Ireland  1 
— I  have  inquired  into  that  as  well  as  I  possibly  could.  Of  course,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  every  pains  that  I 
possibly  could  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  that  question ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  believe  that  had 
that  letter  been  carried  into  effect — ^were  it,  in  fiact,  at  any  time  to  be  carried  into  effect — the  residt  would  be, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be  to  a  great  degree  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
To  suppose  that  that,  or  anything  else,  would  get  over  all  the  objections  which  a  Church  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  naturally  entertains  against  mixed  education  would  be  foolish ;  but  I  believe  that  that  arrangement 
would  go  as  far  as  anything  could  do  to  diminish  their  opposition,  and  to  gratify  them  very  much. 

"  11246.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  the  training  institutions  in  England  that  are  more 
or  less  in  connexion  ^vith  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  1 — In  a  general  way. 

"  11247.  Their  arrangements  with  regard  to  masters,  and  with  regard  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses are  different  from  those  which  you  describe  as  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  1 — In  England, 
the  whole  system  of  education  is  carried  on  upon  the  denominational  principle ;  in  Ireland  upon  the  united. 
We  are  trying  here  to  save  the  united  principle,  which  we  conceive  to  be  essential  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  true  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  that  surround  it,  is  to  make  some 
concession  to  Roman  Catholic  feeling,  such  as  I  am  now  describing,  and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do 
it.     It  wUl  not  get  over  all  their  difficulties ;  it  will  only  diminish  them. 

"11248.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  present  system  of  the  Board,  if  the  teachers 
who  come  up  for  training  in  Marlborough-street  were  lodged  in  boarding-houses  according  to  their  religious 
denominations  1 — I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  any  change  take  place  with  re^urd  to  the  present 
working  of  the  training  system  in  Dublin,  because  so  far  as  it  has  gone  on,  and  so  £a.r  as  it  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  it  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  But  if  I  find  that  either  my  Protestant  or  my 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  conscientiously  object  to  being  lodged  with  persons  of  another  persuasion  during  the 
night,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  just  and  wise  thing  to  yield  to  that  point,  and  to  allow  them  to  be 
lodged  either  in  our  training  establishment  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  be  lodged  in  certain  places,  selected  by 
their  own  clergy,  and  approved  of  by  their  parents,  elsewhere. 

"  11249.  You  do  not  think  that  that  separate  lodging  need  interfere  with  the  united  education  during  the 
day-time  in  the  schools  1 — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

"11306.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^Would  separate  training  institutions  be,  in  your  opinion,  admissible  in  connexion 
with  a  system  which  professes  to  be  one  of  united  or  non-sectarian  education  1—1  bdlieve  it  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  united  education,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  educa- 
ted entirely  apart  from  our  training  establishment  carry  on  their  schools  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  that  if 
you  cannot  get  them  to  be  trained  together,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  them  trained  separately,  if  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  trained. 

"11342.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  think  that  if  you  bring  up  the  teachers  in  separate  denominational 
institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community — do  you  think  that  the  same 
principle  should  not  be  ultimately  applied  to  making  the  National  schools  themselves  denominational  1 — K  I 
found  in  both  cases  there  was  no  danger  in  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  I  would 
yield.  In  one  case  I  see  nothing  but  ruin ;  in  the  other  I  can  see  nothing  but  advantage,  because  the  moment 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry  are  of  opinion  the  present  training  system  ought  to  be  modified 
in  the  way  spoken  of,  I  see  no  danger  in  yielding.  But  if  it  were  proposed  to  abandon  the  present  National 
system,  or  to  abandon  the  connexion  with  England,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  ought  to  resist  the  popular  wish 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves. 

"  11343.  Do  you  consider  your  present  system  in  Marlborough-street  for  educating  teachers  is  superior  to  a 
system  of  denominational  training  for  them — I  mean  in  separate  institutions  % — If  the  country  coidd  con- 
scientiously approve  of  the  united  training  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  expense  was  not  too  great,  I  should  be 
entirely  for  continuing  the  imited  system ;  but  if  I  find  iiiat  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  a  chajoge  introduced  with  regard  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
that  would  be,  that  the  general  education  of  the  country  will  be  vastly  improved  by  the  increased  number  of 
trained  teachers,  I  should  be  entirely  for  adopting  that  change." 

Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  the  general  statement  which  he  communicated  to  us, 
makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Board's  training  department : — 

"  7.  The  present  position  of  the  training  department  deserves  the  best  consideration  of  the  Commission. 
The  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  necessitated  the  condemnation 
by  the  bishops  of  the  training  institution.  The  cases  are  perfectly  parallel.  When  there  is  question  of 
teaching  the  mere  rudiments  or  instruments  of  knowledge— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — to  a  numb^:  of 
children  who  meet  only  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  at  school,  and  who  are  for  the  rest  of  their  time  under 
parental  control,  the  dangers  of  a  mixed  system  may  be  comparatively  remote ;  but  when  the  higher  branches 
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tyf  knowledge  have  to  be  learned,  and  when  these  intellectual  pursmts  are  followed  by  persons  domiciled  under      TRAmixo. 

the  same  roof,  there  is  danger  of  that  suppression  of  truth,  and  of  that  concealment  of  religious  profession  and  

observance,  which  necessarily  lead  to  religious  indifferenca.  The  danger  is  manifestlj  greatest  for  those  who 
believe  most.  If  Anglicans  were  associated  under  Eush  circumstances  with  Unitarians  or  Socinians,  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  topics  of  discussion  woidd  bring  them  down  to  the  lower  leveL  The  shortest  rule  of 
faith  would  become  the  common  denominator.  However  such  danger  might  have  been  obviated  in  the  past  bj 
<»uref ul  religious  ministrations,  I  believe  no  such  help  is  now  available.  In  this  state  the  training  institution 
must  become  mischievous,  and  yet  its  necessity  for  the  formation  of  skilled  male  teachers  is  obvious.  I  say 
male  teachers,  because  our  convent  schools  supply  us  with  most  efficient  female  teachers.  The  training 
department  must  be  denominational^  or  else  non-vested  model  schools  must  be  established  for  this  purpose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country." ' 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M^Cahe  writes  : — * 

"  2.  The  Training  Schools.  The  same  reasoning  will  be  equally  forcible  in  reference  to  training  schools. 
The  teachers  should  know  not  only  the  tenets  of  their  own  rel^on,  but  their  training  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way,  that  all  the  subjects  of  their  educational  training  where  religion  comes  in,  should  be  fully 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  usually  treated  in  other  approved  schools  of  their  own  religious 
denomination.  Now,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  Catholics,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  course 
of  training  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  without  making  an  impression  favouarble  or  unfavourable  to  the 
interest  of  the  CathoUc  religion.  The  training  school  will  influence  him  during  life  in  his  religious  belief  and 
devotional  exercises.  Hence  a  training  which  is  confined  to  what  is  styled  *  Our  Common  Clmstianity,'  will 
never  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic  commimity.  And  hence  I  conclude  that  the  teachers  could  not 
be  prepared  for  their  duties,  except  in  training  schools  denominational  in  their  character." 

The  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  generally  in  Conccasion 
schools,  the  repugnance  displayed  towards  the  system  of  united  training,  the  difficulty  •»«k««*^ 
of  overcoming  the  reasons  upon  which  that  repugnance  is  grounded,  and  ttie  advantages 
which  may  accompany  increased  facilities  for    establishing    and    conducting  training 
schools,  convince  us  that  the  claim  for  denominational  training  should  be  conceded. 

That  the  National  Board  has  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
system  of  united  training  will  create  little  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Conmiittee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  was  never  able  even  to  inaugurate  such  a 
system  although  desirous  of  doing  so.  "  The  earliest  deUberations  of  the  Conmiittee  found  to  be 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  (dated  on  the  3rd  June,  )839)  that  the  most  q*^**^^^ 
efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  under  the  direction  of  tiiie  State  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  societv ;  but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  school  that  this  design  was  laid  aside  and  was  never  resumed"'  The 
exact  words  of  this  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Council  deserve  notice  : — * 

*^  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would 
consist  in  the  employment  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  and  not  placed  tinder  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society.  The  Committee,  however,  experience  so 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in 
furtherance  of  Tour  Majesty's  wish  that  the  children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly 
trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected  ;  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  fiirther  con- 
sideration ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion 
is  found  to  prevail." 

The  time  of  greater  concurrence  never  arrived;  all  the  training  colleges  in  Great  Britain 
are  denominational^  working  under  strict  supervision  and  inspection^  and  aided  liberally 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  produced  by  them. 

Denominational  training  schools  are  not  unknown  in  Ireland. 

Separate  training   schools   are   supported  by  the   Church   Education   Society  in  Church  Edu- 
Kildare-place,  .DubUn  (Leeper,  6709),  and  in  Bandon,  county  Cork.     Candidates  for  JJ^'^^J^ 
training  come  to  the  school  in  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  the  country  {Wilkinson,  7458),  tions. 
and  eadi  upon  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £6  {Leeper,  6772).     The  men  remain  in 
training  for  a  year,  and  the  women  for  eighteen  months  (6711).     None  but  members  of 
the  Established  Church  are  received,  and  three  young  men  who  had  been  admitted 
as  converts  were  expelled  on  being  discovered  to  be  Koman  Catholics  (6792).     The 
students  teach  in  the  model  and  practising  schools,  which  are  attended  by  250  children 
of  various  religious  denominations  (6722).     These  children  read  the  Bible;  but  Roman 
Catholics  andDissenters  do  not  learn  tiieCatechism  and  formularies(6742-3).  The  denomi- 
national character  of  the  Model  school  is  a  bar  to  aid  from  the  Board  {Macdonnell,  23828). 

In  the  special  report  (A)  of  two  of  our  colleagues  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  Kildare-place  Training  School : — 

"  95.  Full  details  are  furnished  by  the  Society  in  their  returns  to  the  Commission,  of  this  Institution  and 
another  at  Bandon — maintained  for  producing  t^tchers  for  the  Church  schools.  On  visiting  the  girls'  training 
department  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  when  examined 
orally  they  showed  aptitude  and  readiness. 


*  Miscellaneous  papers,  vol.  viii.  *  Ibid. 

*  Report  (1861)  on  Popular  Education  in  England,  YoL  I,  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  Ii5. 
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TaAnmra. 


Tndning. 


"  96.  We  asked  some  of  the  pupils  to  give  us  their  own  aocotint  of  the  way  in  which  they  passed  thttr  tine, 
but  as  they  gave  us  nothing  but  a  dry  eopy  of  the  time^tabLe,  which  will  be  found  in  the  yoltune  of  miaoel- 
laneous  retumsi  it  need  not  be  reproduced. 

"  97.  The  foUowing  pi^r  was  given  us  by  Miss  White  : — 

"The  students  are  admitted  twice  a  prear  by  a  competitive  examination,  and  usually  remain  three  sessions  to  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate.    Entrance  by  competitive  examination  secares  that  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  in  those  8ul>- 
iects  which  diey  will  afterwards  have  to  teach.     Notwithstanding  tkis^  for  the  first  session,  they  are  principally  i 
mstmction  given  by  the  chaplain,  training  master,  and  other  teachers. 

*^The  foUowing  are  the  subjects  taught,  with  the  amount  of  time  given  weddy  to  each : — 


Scripture,    .... 
Aritnmetic, 

History,       .... 
Natural  History, 
Grammar,  .        .        •        • 
Geography,         .        .        • 
Social  Science,     . 
Natural  Philosophy,     , 
Reproducing  Lessons, 
Pnnciples  of  Education, 


Hovra. 

7 
6 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
8 

1 


Observing  a  Lesson  in  Model  School, 
Map-drawing,         .        . 

Reading, 

Deportment  Exercises, 


Domestic  Economy, I 


1 

1 
1 


Needlework, 
Drawing, 
Vocal  Music, 


Total, 


2 
H 

4S 


**  The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  oral  lessons,  or  catechetical  lectures,  which  are  reproduced  in  books  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose ;  private  study  and  oral  examinations.  Much  Scripture  and  poetry  committed  to  memory ;  the 
latter  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  vocabulary,  and  improving  their  style  of  writing. 

*^  The  time  of  students  of  the  first  session  is  more  occupied  in  hearing  lessons  and  reproducing  them ;  that  of  the  second 
and  third  sessions  in  private  study  and  preparing  for  examinations ;  teaching  and  preparing  for  teaching. 

**  Some  of  the  instruction  is  in  the  principles  of  education,  illustrated  by  lessons  given  by  the  mistresses  of  the  model 
schools,  and  put  into  practice  by  the  students  themselves  during  the  last  month  of  the  session  in  what  are  called  *  Criticism 


*^  A  great  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  large  amount  of  time  given  to  practice  in  teaching  under  supervision.  This 
is  much  increased  during  the  third  session. 

*'  What  is  called  *  The  Senior  Class,*  consists  of  those  in  their  second  and  third  sessions,  and  generally  nmabers  firora 
twen^-four  to  twenty -eiffht ;  *  the  junior,*  from  thirteen  to  fifteen. 

"  The  senior  class  is  divided  into  four  groups,  each  spending  five  weeks  in  the  ciris*  school.  Thq  best  Tthose  of  the- 
third*session)  are  sent  first,  while  the  remainder  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  infimts*  and  babies*  sdiools  for  aa 
hour  and  a  half  each  day.  The  latter  are  in  this  way  prepared  for  teaching  elder  children,  and  larger  groups  in  the  girls^ 
school. 

*^  The  head  class  in  the  girls*  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  these  are  taught  only  by  students  in  their  third 
session. 

*'  Besides  this,  every  student  of  third  session  is  assistant  for  a  fortnight  to  the  mistress  of  infants*  school,  during  wliich 
time  she  reports  the  lessons  she  hears,  and  gives  four  gallery  lessons  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mistress. 

**  The  same  student  usually  becomes  mistress  of  the  babies*  school  for  the  next  fortnight^  under  the  especial  superin- 
tendence of  assistant  training  mistress. 

**  She  next  passes  to  the  practisinfir  school,  of  which  she  takes  the  entire  charge,  assisted  by  a  student  in  her  second 
session  for  another  fortnight  In  giving  collective  instruction,  she  follows  a  programme  which  hangs  in  the  school,  and 
which  is  made  out  quarterly.  The  childran  are  examined  every  Friday  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  teadier  reported 
upon  according  to  the  result  of  it. 

*^  No  student  is  allowed  to  teach  without  superintendence  ^as  a  rule),  and  the  work  of  each  is  tested  by  an  examinatioii 
every  week  of  the  lower  divisions,  and  every  fortnight  of  the  nigher. 

*^  Ev^ry  student  teaching  in  the  schools  has  time  allowed  her  every  evening  to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
*  Sketches*  of  the  lessons  are  made  out,  and  shown  first  to  the  training  mistress,  afterwuds  to  the  lady  (vuitor)  or  teacher 
who  *  criticises*  the  student  while  giving  the  lesson. 

**  During  the  lost  fortnight  of  a  stuaent*s  stay  in  the  institution,  she  gives  three  lessons  before  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee, lliis  plan  has  been  found  useful  to  the  students,  satisfactory  to  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  training 
them  to  teach  devolves,  and  encouraging  to  those  ladies  of  the  Committee  who  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  the  institution. 

"  98.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  time  is  given  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  period  during  which  the  pupils 
stay  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  much  good  is  done  by  this  institution,  which  is  conducted 
witii  care  and  sound  sense,  and  really  aims  at  making  teachers. 

<<  99.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  men*s  department  under  Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  were  much  pleased  wil^ 
the  aspect  of  the  young  men,  they  seemed  healthy  and  intelligent,  and  were  pursuing  their  stucUes  with  zeal 
and  attention ;  the  discipline  seemed  very  good. 

"  100.  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leeper,  whose  only  complaints  are  that  the  funds  at 
his  disposal  are  so  small,  and  that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  number  of  young  men  whom  he  oould 
receive  into  the  schooL*' 

Training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses  are  maintained  in*  Luke-street  and 
Townsend-street,  Dublin,  by  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Socieiryr  {Coi-ry  Il794^&). 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  support  a  separate  training  estaolishment  on  a  small  scale 
in  Hardwicke-street,  Dublin,  and  appoint  the  masters  trained  in  it  to  National  schools 
or  to  their  mission  schools  indifferently  {M'Millen,  14427-14441). 

The  School  at  Santry  is  regarded  as  the  training  institution  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
(Hackett,  25788).  Some  of  the  young  men  tramed  here  find  employment  as  inasters 
of  this  Society's  schools,  but  more  of  them  go  to  England  as  science  teachers  in  grammar 
schools.     We  have  the  following  report  upon  the  Santry  school  (B.  102-3) : — 

"  102.  Having  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
made  at  Santry,  their  chief  school,  to  train  young  men  as  science  teachers,  we  visited  tiiat  establishment,  wish- 
ing to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  method  pursued  there. 

**  103.  The  young  men  who  have  passed  five  years  in  the  district  schools  of  the  society,  compete  for  twelre 
scholarships  at  Santry.  These  scholars  are  prepared  for  the  object  mentioned  above.  They  stop  at  Santry  one 
year  only.  Dr.  Engledow,  the  head  master,  teaches  them  himselfl  At  the  end  of  the  time,  such  is  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  teachers  in  private  schools  and  small  grammar  schools  in  Ens^nd,  that  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  situations.     No  attempt  is  made  to  train  in  the  technical  sense,  i.e,j  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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iBg.     Dr.  £ii|^6dow  confines  himself  to  instruction  in  the  seveial-  sciences^  on  the  list  of  the  science  'CKiaminA^     Iteumn^ 

tions  held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  and  his  success  is  attested  by  the  results  published  bj  that  

Department.'' 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  as  a  general  rule  persons  intending  to  teach  in  Training 
aided  schools  ought  to  be  prepared  by  training  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  pre-  ^^^•p"'"^'^ 
vious  to  appointment  and  recognition  as  National  school  teachers.     Should  this  regula- 
tion be  acted  on,  the  number  of  persons  annually  trained  must  be  lai-gely  increased, 
and  all  the  accommodation  already  available  for  iixe  purpose  may  be  utilized  with  ad- 
vantage. • 

The  Training  Institution  in  Marlboi-ough-street,  as  we  have  seen,  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 100  male  students  and  75  female  students  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
<50urse  of  training  last  no  longer  than  one  year^  the  number  of  teachers  which  this  train- 
ing school  could  annually  produce  would  be  1 75 ;  but  if  the  two  years'  residence  pre- 
scribed in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  and  found  necessary  in  England  should  be  enforced,  the 
annual  supply  of  trained  teachers  from  this  source  will  be  limited  to  87. 

From  the  returns  presented  to  us  by  the  National  Board,  we  find  the  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  staflF  of  ordinary  National  schools  during  1867,  thus  distributed  : — * 

Yacancies  caused  by  death  of  teachers,  49 


old  age 
sickness  „ 
disTnJHsal  „ 
emigration  „ 
change  of  pursuit, 


21 
88 

104 
85 

358 

705 


This  is  independent  of  027  cases,  where  removals  from  one  school  to  another  had 
caused  vacancies,  and  also  of  any  demand  there  may  have  been  for  teachers  to  take 
ijharge  of  schools  newly  established. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  in  another  way.  The  number  of  teachers  of  ordinary 
National  schools  in  the  service  of  the  Board  is  returned  at  8,298.*  Assuming  an  average 
service  of  twelve  years  to  be  made  by  the  teachers,  about  700  recruits  will  be  annuaUy 
required  to  compensate  for  losses  in  the  corps.  If  additions  are  required  in  the 
number  of  teach^ra  or  the  number  of  schools,  corresponding  increase  in  the  training 
accommodation  will  have  to  be  provided. 

The  accommodation  aflforded  by  training  schools  should  be  suitably  divided  between 
the  two  sexes.  The  number  of  male  teachers  at  present  employed  exceeds  the  number 
of  female  teachers.  But  looking  at  the  low  age  of  school  children  and  the  superiority 
of  female  teachers  in  training  the  very  young,  as  well  as  the  economy  attending  the 
employment  of  schoolmistresses,  and  having  regard  to  corresponding  changes  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  we  doubt  whether  this  difference  will  be 
long  maintained  in  Ireland. 

Denominationally  also  a  suitable  apportionment  of  the  training  accommodation  must 
be  made.  Grave  dissatisfaction  will  be  created  if,  when  *'  probationers"  are  no  longer 
recognised  and  u  preparatory  training  is  enforced,  school  managers  should  be  driven 
either  to  forego  pubhc  aid  or  to  employ  teachers  of  a  different  religion  from  their 
own.  The  progress  of  education  would  be  checked  by  such  a  failure  in  the  due  supply 
of  suitable  teachers.  While  on  tho  other  hand  to  train  more  teachers  of  any  one  denonoa- 
nation  than  the  schools  of  that  denomination  can  usefully  employ,  will  be  to  misapply 
so  much  of  the  public  money  as  may  have  been  expended  upon  the  training  of  the 
sui-plus  teachers. 

A  training  establishment  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  three  separate  depart- 
ments. These  are  fl)  the  domestic  apartments,  (2)  the  lectm-e-rooms  where  the  students 
receive  instruction  irom  their  teachers,  and  (3)  a  practising  school. 

A  boarding-house  is  not  an  indispensable  part  o^  a  training  institution.  It  may  be 
separated  locally  as  in  the  Board's  establishment,  or  it  may  be  wholly  wanting  as  in  the 
S(X)tch  training  colleges  and  in  the  case  of  the  female  pupil-teachers  at  the  Board's  model 
schools.     Th^  application  for  a  "training  school  under  Sisters  of  Mercy*  which  was 

E resented  to  the  &>ard  in  1863,  appears  to  contemplate  that  40  of  the  students  should 
e  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institution  while  an,  equal  number  should  reside  outside  of 
it.     Though  residence  is  not  wholly  essential,  yet  we  think  it  a  most  desirable  part  of . 
the  training  of  teachers.     The  object  of  training  is  not  confined  to  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  formation  of  character  and  of  good  habit^,  the  regulation  of  manners  and  of  dress, . 
the  cxdtivation  of  kindly  and  honourable  feelings,  and  the  influence  pf  religious  motives , 
are  largely  promoted  by  constaiit  residence  under  the  eye  of  persons  of  superior  culture  ^ 

^^Seempra,  pp.  247-60,  and  the  Tables  caoneerning  <<  Vacancies"  concpilod  from  the .Boanfs  Retunts,  theca  > 
given.     Also  Kational  Board  Betums  (pp.  356-7),  sect,  zii.,  par.  9. 

t  Ibid.  {^.  349),  pefr.^  7*     ae»  alsojjupni,  ^2AiL  i  '.  •  » Ibid.  (pp.  71-2),  wdfciiiL,  par.  16.  ^  i 
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and  piety.  Further  we  think  that  the  students'  lodgings  should  adjoin  the- lecture-rooms 
and  practising  school,  so  that  one  principal  may  direct  and  control  the  whole  institution. 

If  residence  is  encouraged  or  enforced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  dormitories  are  suitable,  with  adequate  allowance  of  air  for  the 
occupants,  the  dietary  liberal,  the  lecture-rooms  spacious  and  properly  furnished,  pro- 
vision for  recreation  ample  both  indoors  and  out.  We  also  think  that  the  male  students 
should  be  drilled,  and  the  female  students  also  be  put  through  similar  exercises,  both 
for  their  own  health  and  deportment,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out  such  a 
system  in  their  Elementary  Schools.  A  dormitoiy  of  the  Board's  establishments  is 
described  as  "  a  large  barrack  of  a  room,  with  no  compartments  separating  the  beds  ot 
the  schoolmasters"  {Kavanagh  12417).  The.  premises  occupied  as  training  schools* 
by  the  Church  Education  Society  were  built  with  ParUamentary  grants  in  1814-15 
by  ''the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,"  commonly 
called  the  Kildaxe-place  Society,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  date  of  erection  the 
dormitories  there  are  open  to  the  same  remark,  which  likewise  applies  to  the  School 
at  Santry,  and  to  the  training  department  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Baggotnstreet. 
It  will  become  the  duty  of  the  ^oard,  in  admitting  any  denominational  training  school 
to  public  aid,  to  have  rules  upon  this  head  clearly  defined  and  strictly  enforced. 

In  Ireland,  the  third  division  of  a  training  institution,  viz.,  the  model  or  practising 
school  has,  in  the  case  of  Marlborough-street,  received  an  undue  development.  The 
wish  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  model  school  as  large  and  the  instruction  in  it  as 
high  as  possible.  There  are  schools  of  different  size  attached  to  it  in  which  there  are 
First  Book  classes ;  but  in  the  large  school  (No.  1)  in  which  Mr.  Joyce  is  the  Principal 
Teacher — ^the  Officer  charged  with  the  technical  instruction  of  Students  in  Training — 
there  is  no  First  Book  class.  In  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  the  Boys'  and  Girls* 
schools  have  no  First  Book  classes ;  and  therefore  the  Pupil  Teachers  in  the  Boys'  schools 
do  not  gain  any  experience  in  teaching  that  class  which  includes  so  large  a  portion  of  a 
primary  school. 

The  age  at  which  students  are  admissible  to  training  institutions  should  be  defined  by 
the  Board.  Mr.  Rintoul  (26104)  considers  persons  under  eighteen  or  nineteen  too 
young  for  training,  as  before  that  age  their  minds  are  not  sufficiently  formed.  If 
monitors  are  appomted  at  thirteen  years  of  age  and  continue  for  four  vears,  they  will 
have  completed  their  service  at  seventeen.  We  think  that  this  should  be  the  age  for 
admission  to  the  training  institutions. 

There  should  be  annually  held  an  entrance  examination  open  to  monitors  who  have 
finished  their  term  of  service  and  to  other  persons  of  good  character  and  proper  age 
who  seek  training  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers  of  National  schools.  This 
examination  should  follow  the  programme  of  the  monitors'  course.  The  names  of 
successful  candidates  should  be  published  in  order  of  merit,  and  grants  to  training 
institutions  should  not  be  made  on  account  of  any  students  whose  names  have  not 
appeared  upon  the  list  of  successful  candidates.  Before  admission  to  training  some 
guarantee  should  be  required  that  the  student  wUl  become  a  teacher  in  a  National  schooL 

The  officers  of  the  several  training  institutions  should  co-operate  with  the  Board  in 
admitting  no  j)ersoiis  without  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  become  teachers. 
Unexplamed  violations  of  this  rule  should  be  attended  by  withdrawal  of  grants. 

The  training  institutions  should  be  inspected  yearly  by  one  of  the  senior  Inspectors, 
who  should  examine  all  the  candidates  in  the  oral  part  of  the  examination,  and  whose 
conference  with  the  managers  in  different  places  would  secure  a  uniformity  of  action 
which  would  be  very  desirable.  A  friendly  intercourse  of  all  the  training  schools 
with  the  Board  would  be  facilitated  by  the  visit,  inspection,  and  discussion  of  points 
of  practice  with  the  same  officer.  He  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  District  in  which  the  training  school  is  situated. 

When  National  schools  have  been  adequately  supplied  with  trained  teachers,  the  full 
course  of  two  years'  training  should  be  insisted  on ;  meanwhile  training  for  one  year 
may  be  accepted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  twelve  months'  training  an  examination  in  the  previous 
course  of  study  should  be  held  simultaneously  in  all  training  institutions  and  at  other 
convenient  centres.  Candidates  should  be  required  to  read  and  recite  to  the  Inspector 
conducting  the  examination,  and  should  receive  marks  for  their  performance ;  but>  with 
this  exception,  we  think  that  the  examination  should  consist  entirely  of  written  answers 
to  printed  questions.  These  questions  should  be  set  and  the  answers  to  them  reviewed 
by  a  board  of  examiners  nominated  by  the  Commissioners,  partly  from  among  their 
Inspectors,  and  partly  from  persons  of  literary  qualifications.  Persons  connected  with 
any  training  institution  should  be  disqualified  from  acting  as  examiners.  It  should 
be  an  instruction  to  the  examiners  so  to  frame  their  questions  upon  the  subjects  of 

'  First  Report  of  Commisaioners  of  Irish  Educatioiii  Inquiry  (1825),  p.  89.  ^ 
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examination  that  candidates  acquainted  with  any  good  text-books  upon  these  subjects  may  Tradhno. 
be  able  to  answer  them.  The  examiners,  upon  a  review  of  the  papers  produced,  will  arrange 
the  candidates'  names  in  three  classes,  and  will  present  to  the  Board  a  manuscript  class- 
list  attested  by  their  signatures,  together  with  a  return  of  the  marks  assi^ed  by  them  to 
every  candidate  for  his  exercise  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  The  classes  thus 
arranged  should  carry  the  personal  salaries  recommended  by  us  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  should  bring  grants  to  the  training  institutions  upon  a  scale  to  be  settled  by  the  Board. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  grants  paid  to  a  training  institution  should  never  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  its  maintenance.  In  order  that  this  cost  may  be 
ascertained,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  accounts  of  each  training  institution  should  be 
strictly  kept,  in  an  approved  set  of  books,  separately  from  the  accounts  of  any  other 
establishment  whatsoever.  The  accounts  should  be  regularly  audited  and  a  balance- 
sheet  presented  to  the  Board  every  year. 

Although  we  consider  it  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  have  a  preparatory  training, 
yet,  as  the  number  of  trained  teachers  is  still  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  schools  to  be  taught,  we  do  not  propose  to  exclude  untrained  teachers  from  the 
examination  and  its  attendant  benefits.  Untrained  candidates  ought,  however,  to  have 
completed  their  twentieth  year  before  admission  to  examination  for  a  class,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  produce  good  certificates  of  character. 

The  following  are  ilie  recommendations  which  we  have  resolved  to  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  in  reference  to  the  training  of  school  teachers : — 

1.  That  the    examination  of  schools    and    school  teachers  should  be  so  ^^™^''^" 

conducted  as  to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  books  to  managers  "  "^ 
or  teachers. 

2.  That  the  present  Central  Establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 

training  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months,  and  a  fixed 
payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for  each  scholar. 

3.  That  the  scholars  should  be  lodged  in  separate  boarding-houses,  or  with 

persons  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  of 
their  own  religion. 

4.  That  the  establishment  should  be  managed  by  one  responsible  Principal. 

5.  That  all  teachers  should  be  classed  after  examination  in  an  appointed 

course  of  secular  instruction,  suitable  for — 

1.  Masters. 

2.  Mistresses. 

6.  That  the  examination  should  be  the  same  for  all,  whether  trained  or 

untrained. 

7.  That  the  Board  should  nominate  Examiners  from  time  to  time,  selected 

partly  from  Inspectors  and  partly  from  persons  of  literary  qualifications, 
not  connected  with  the  training  school  in  Marlborough-street  or  any 
other  training  institution  in  Ireland. 

8.  That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting  the 

examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  be  classed  as 
Teachers. 

9.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  to  the 

enclosetl  orders  in  their  own  houses. 

10.  That  no  part  of  the  examination  should  be  carried  on  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  Inspector. 

11.  That  Candidates  should  be  assembled  at  convenient  centres. 

12.  That  all  examinations  should  be  carried  on  simiQtaneously  once  a  year. 

13.  Th^t  the  aid  of  the  Board  shoiQd  be  given  to  training  schools,  under  the 
management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  religious  bodies,  on 
certain  conditions.    For  instance: — 

(1.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(2.)  Under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen. 

(3.)  The  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the  training  as 

tested  by  the  examination. 
(4.)  The  Government  grant  should  not  exceed  three  times  the  amount 

contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 
(5.)  The  National  Board  should  not  contribute  towards  the  erection  or 

building  of  such  schools  unless  the  site  be  vested  in  the  Board. 

14.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  teachers  shoiQd  have  a  preparatory  training. 

15.  That  Principal  teachers,  if  untrained,  should  not  be  under  twenty  years 

of  age. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TEACHEES. 

'^e  grievances  of  National  school  teachers  having  been  considered,  and  proper 
remedies  proposed  for  those  which  we  judge  reasonable,  it  is  right  to  secure  efficient 
performance  of  duty  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  classification  of 
teachers,  and  the  conditions  of  their  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another. 

We  have  already  recommended  that  no  class  salary  should  be  paid  to  probationers, 
and  that  the  seven  grades  should  be  reduced  to  three.  We  consider  that  no  teacher 
should  be  paid  a  class  salary  until  he  is  examined,  and  classed  at  least  in  the  third  grade. 

We  have  recommended  that  teachers  should  rise  from  one  grade  to  another  by  good 
service  only ;  nevertheless,  that  there  may  be  an  inducement  to  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  to  improve  their  position,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  classified  teacher  may  pre- 
sent himself  at  anv  period  not  less  than  five  years,  or  more  than  ten  years,  after  the 
first  examination,  for  a  second  examination,  thus  enabling  him  to  take  a  higher  grade 
by  proof  of  improvement  in  his  own  knowledge ;  that  it  should  be  an  indispensable 
condition  for  promotion  that  he  shall  have  had  three  good  annual  reports,  by  the  In- 
spector  of  the  district,  of  his  successful  management  of  his  school ;  and  that  after  this 
opportunity  of  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  ^1  further  progress  in  the  scale  should  be 
by  defined  periods  of  good  service. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  defect  in  the  present  arrangements  for  classification 
of  teachers  who  pass  through  the  Training  Establishment  in  Marlboroughnstreet,  that 
exact  rules  diould  be  laid  down,  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  all  candidates  for 
classification,  that  the  quaUfications  should  be  accurately  defined,  and  for  third  grade 
raised.     {Ulster  Teachers^  Memorial,  2nd  Suggestion.) 

The  mode  of  examination  of  teachers  is  explained  by  Mr.  Keenem  (805-884.) 

The  special  favour  shown  to  teachers  who  come  up  to  Marlboroughrstreet  is  mentioned 
in  (882)  :— 

"  882.  Chairman, — Does  the  rule  to  wldoh  you  refer  preyent  a  teacher  who  «omes  to  the  training  achool  in 
Dublin  from  being  at  once  classed  in  the  highest  class  1 — Mr.  Keenan, — No,  my  lord.  An  exception  has  always 
been  made  in  fayour  of  the  training  department,  which  enables  the  professors  to  confer  the  highest  division 
of  the  first  class  upon  a  person  who  had  entered  the  training  department  without  any  class  at  aU.  Of  coiorse 
such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare ;  but  the  power  has  been  always  exercised  by  the  training  department  and 
with  the  approyal  of  the  Board.'' 

The  grounds  on  which  classification  afler  training  in  Marlborough-stareet  is  made, 
cannot  De  clearly  ascertained,  no  record  being  kept  of  the  examination,  none  at  least 
that  could  be  produced  when  called  for.  This  appears  by  Professor  Butler's  evidence 
and  by  an  ofiicial  letter  from  the  Board. 

Professor  Butler  thus  describes  the  method : — 

m 

"6167.  Rey.  Dr.  WiUon.  — ^What  is  the  mode  of  classification  by  the  professors  of  the  parties  who  are  trained  by 
them  1 — ^Mr.  BvJtler, — ^The  mode  of  classification  depends  greatly  on  our  mode  of  instruction.  Our  instruction  is 
yery  personal.  It  is  of  a  catechetical  nature  rather  than  of  the  nature  of  a  lectins  We  giye  a  few  lectures 
on  general  subjects ;  but  the  examination  oi  the  teachers  is  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  instruction  giyen 
during  the  course  of  training,  so  that  we  haye  a  most  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  teachers  that 
pass  through  our  hands.  At  the  close,  and  during  the  course,  they  are  subjected  to  written  examinations,  of 
which  we  take  notes,  as  we  do  also  of  all  the  personal  examinations  we  subject  them  to  through  the  course. 
At  the  dose  of  the  course  the  two  professors,  the  two  assistants,  and  the  head  master  or  head  mistress,  as  .the 
case  may  be,  meet,  form  a  kind  of  board,  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  teachers  that  haye  passed  through 
their  hands  during  the  time  of  training,  and  thus  determine  the  class  the  teacher  should  be  recommended  for. 
It  is  upon  the  opinion  of  the  fiye  persons  mentioned  that  the  classification  is  determined. 

"  6168.  Are  you  generally  unanimous  in  the  opinion  yoxx  form?— Mostly ;  sometimes  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

^^169.  Haye  you  means  of  knowings  what  the  Inspectors  think  of  your  olaasifioation'l — S(»ne  -think  yety 
litde  of  it,  I  belieye.  Some  one  or  two  complained  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  classed.  I  haye  heard  80» 
but  I  do  not  know  it  personally. 

"^170.  Mr.*  Bobinson  writes-^'  I  would  not  allow  of  any  classification  in  training.  It' is  not  for ^ub  object 
that  a  training  school  is  established.'  Do  you  think  the  classification  by  the  professors  who  insttuot  is  desirable  ? 
— ^There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  point.  I  am  not  pr^nrod  to  say  that  it  ii  positiyely  a  goed  or 
bad  mode  of  classifying,  particularly  as  there  is  not  a  competition  between  Uie  teachers.  It  is  a  qualifying 
examination,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  rather  than  a  competition.  If  there  were  competition  in  the  case  it  might 
not  be  desirable  that  the  teachers  cdiould  be  examined  by  the  actual  teaching  staff.  The  teaching  staff  should 
not  be  the  examining  body  in  cases  of  competition  ;  but  where  it  is  a  qualifying  examination,  I  do  not  see  any 
olgeabloii  to  tberteac&ng  stfetfT  harix^  tiie  dassifiGatiofi  m  their  own  Jiand^— ^I  do  not  think  tiio-same  obkction 
holds." 

The  ibildwing  is  tiie  letter  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Natioiwd  Board  r-^  '    '  ^ 

'*  loth  December,  1869. 

<^In  ttibrwer  toyotui  letter-of^the^d  instant^^wB  axe  to  state  tiiat  na  tabulated  resnltB  of  thd  e^fiaminitianloif 
te^cherSjb^  tha^Professor^  a^  submitted  to  the  Board. 

'<' The 'Professors  when  classifying  teachers  sit  together,  and  compare  their  notes  of  the  answering  of  the 
teachers,  discussing  also  the  natural  aptitude  of  each,  for  his  office,  and  his  past  career  as  a  seryant  of  the  Board* 
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*^  It  IS  clear  tliat  elements  enter  into  the  consideration  of  each  case  that  could  not  be  tabulated.  Oi.AieiFi^ji. 

"The  Professora  can,  if  required,  furnish  from  their  notes  tabulations  of  the  ^tferecry  results  for  the  years  tip«- 

referred  to,  but  this  work  would  occupy  them  for  at  least  one  fortnight,  and  could  not  be  entered  upon  before 
Christmas." 

The  examination  of  teachers  by  District  and  Head  Inspectors  is  more  formally  coa- 
ductedy  and  a  record  is  kept. 

Mr.  Keenan  thus  describes  it : — 

''  871.  Chairman, — Is  the  question  whether  a  teacher  is  to  be  put  in  the  first  or  second  gradation  of  Evidence, 
the  third  class  settled  purely  by  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  he  gets  ? — Mr.  Keerujm, — Not  purely.     It  is 
settled  upon  a  mixed  consideration  of  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  he  attains  in  the  examination,  and  of  his 
efficiency  in  the  school  as  a  schoolmaster. 

''  872.  As  regards  the  test  of  his  efficiency  afforded  by  marks,  is  it  simply  a  consideration  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  he  gets,  or  do  you  require  him  to  get  a  certain  number  in  each  of  the  subdivisiops  you  have 
read  out  % — ^We  require  tliat  in  all  essential  subjects  a  satisfactory  proficiency  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  teadier. 
The  essential  subjects  are  penmanship,  spelling,  composition,  grammar,  geography,  lesson  books,  and  arithmetic. 
No  other  subject  is  regarded  as  essential  in  the  written  examination. 

'^  873.  Is  th^e  any  fixed  standard  as  r^ards  that  part  of  the  examination  which  would  regulate  wheth^  the 
teacher  is  put  into  the  first,  or  second,  or  into  third  class  ? — There  is,  my  lord.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a 
report  on  tiie  part  of  the  District  Inspector  to  the  Head  Inspector,  that  between  all  these  grades  he  can  teU  to 
what  exact  degree  as  a  schoolmaster  the  candidate  is  efficient.  And  the  second  conidderation  regards  the  total 
simi  of  the  candidate's  marks  on  the  paper  of  questions — first  class,  second  class,  or  third  class — undertaken  by 
him  in  the  examination.  If  the  candidate,  for  example,  be  in  the  third  class,  and  an  aspirant  for  the  second 
class,  and  if  the  District  Inspector's  opinion  of  his  schoolmastership  be  very  favourable,  and  the  sum  of  his 
marks  on  the  second  class  paper  of  questions  be  satisfactory — say  sixty  per  cent. — anything  under  fifty  per 
cent,  would  be  deemed  unsatisfactory — he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  Board  would  sanction  it." 

"  920.  Rev.  Mr.  Coi^.— You  stated  that  printed  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  are  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  of  Inspection  1 — ^Yes. 

^^921.  Are  the  questions  the  same  all  over  the  coimtry  ? — ^Yes.  The  written  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
male  teachers  is  held  on  the  S£tme  days  all  over  Ireland ;  and  even  the  same  hour  all  over  the  country  is  appointed 
for  each  subject  of  examination.  For  instance,  it  is  arranged  that  the  examinaticm  shall  begin  on  a  certain  day ; 
that  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  teachers  shall  assemble ;  that  the  first  subject  taken  up,  for  example,  shall  be 
grammar ;  that  at  twelve  o'clock,  geography  shall  be  taken  up ;  at  two  o'clock,  arithmetic ;  and  so  on. 

"  922.  How  long  does  that  examination  last  % — ^Two  days  for  the  written  part,  and  at  a  subsequent  and  varying 
period  of  the  year,  two  days  also  for  the  oral  examination.     One  day  is  sometimes  enough  for  the  oi^aL 

"  923.  Are  those  papers  sent  up  to  the  central  office  1 — ^The  answers  are,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  perused 
and  noted  by  the  District  Inspector.  The  value  of  each  answer  is  then  set  forth  on  a  document  called  the  Exa- 
mination Docket.  When  the  revision  is  completed,  the  papers  and  the  Inspector's  memoranda  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Education  Office.  Then,  if  the  Chief  of  Inspection  have  leisure  for  the  purpose,  which  indeed 
he  rarely  has,  he  revises  the  teachers'  answers,  and  reviews  the  general  tenor  of  the  Inspector's  judgment.  The 
next  stage  in  the  procedure  provides  that  all  the  jiapers  shall  be  sent  to  the  Head  Inspector,  whose  positive 
duty  it  is  to  revise  and  consider  them  before  the  oral  examination  takes  place.  « 

«  924  To  what  subjects  does  the  oral  examination  extend? — ^It  includes  all  the  subjects  I  read  out  for  the 
written  examination,  with  such  additional  subjects  as  are  peculiarly  and  necessarily  oral,  as,  for  instance,  read- 
ing, and  the  method  of  teaching. 

'*  926.  Are  the  teachers  genewdly  satisfied  with  the  £B,imess  of  those  examinations,  or  do  you  get  frequent  recla- 
mations against  them? — Yery  rai^y  has  a  reclamation  against  the  decisions  or  examinations  been  made.  A 
few  cases  only  have  occurred. 

"941.  What  record  is  there  of  these  examinations  % — ^The  docimient  before  you  is  a  permanent  record. 

"  942.  Do  you  print  it  1 — No ;  that  document  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  office." 

The  Ini^ectors  sometimes  do  not  find  that  the  classification  made  in  Marlborough- 
street  by  the  Professors  of  the  Training  Department  is  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers*  This  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mahony  (17080-17084),  Mr.  Sheehy  (26292-801), 
(26390-8),  Mr.  aUara  (26806-811),  and  Professor  Butler  (above)  6169. 

We  are  of  opinion : — 

That  teachers  should  be  examined  and  classed  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  including^  recouuenda- 

Inspectors,  and  independent  pwsons  of  literary  or  aoademicaL  repntetian  named  "''''' 

by  the  National  Board. 
That  all  trained  or  untrained  candidates  should  be  admitted  to  examination  on 

equal  terms. 
That  profiBfiflional  experience  should  be  an  important  element  in  determining 

classification,  when  the  object  of  the  candidate  is  to  improve  his  classification. 

We  believe  that  an  examination  so  conducted,  would  command  the  confidence  not  only 
of  the  pubHc,  but  of  Inspectors  and  teachers. 
Mr.  Matthexos : — 

"  18445.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^What  k  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  as  to  pix>motion — ^whether  it  should  depend 
on  the  power  of  the  local  Inspector  or  the  Head  Inspector,  or,  as  at  present,  be  direct  from  the  office? — ^Mr. 
Matthews. — Well,  I  think  it's  the  general  opinion  that  there  ahould  be  a  uniform  standard  of  examination.  Men's 
minds  are  so  variously  constituted  that  thej  are  apt  to  take  very  different  views  of  answers  to  the  same  questions 
as  to  relative  merit;  and  the  person  whom  one  Inspector  might  think  a  clever  and  efficient  man,  another  Inspector 
might  not  think  so  clever  or  deserving.     I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  board,  perhaps, 
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similar  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  London,  and  that  periodical  examinatjona 
should  be  held  bj  papers  alone,  and  that  these  should  be  forwarded  to  the  central  body,  and  decided  there  bj  a 
uniform  standard ;  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  should  be  taken  from  the  report  of  the  District 


The  standard  of  classification  of  third  class  teachers  should  be  raised. 
has  been  raised  since  the  National  Board  commenced  operations. 
Mr.  Keenan: — 


The  standard 


EWdence. 


^*  1863.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  standard  of  examination  required  for  teachers  to  get  into  either  first  or  second 
class  been  materially  raised  since  the  first  origin  of  the  Board  ] — Mr.  Keenan, — Oh,  very  considerably.  Until  the 
year  1839,  there  was  no  classification  of  our  teachers  at  alL  Then  for  the  first  time,  a  general  examination  of  tiie 
teachers  took  place,  and  they  were  classified  simply  into  first,  second,  and  third,  wiUiout  the  minute  division 
that  exists  now.  llie  present  system  of  classification,  with  the  different  provisions  in  reference  to  it^  was  laid 
down  in  1847,  and  came  into  operation  for  the  first  time  in  1848.  Since  then  no  essential  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  programme.  The  only  change  of  any  consequence  was  made  recently,  and  that  was  in  reference  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agricultui*e.  Formerly,  the  Commissioners  estimated  the  highest  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  as  represented  by  only  ten  marks  in  the  examination.  Now,  as  they  themselves  have  for 
the  first  time  published  a  very  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  they  have  attached  more  importance  to  it,  and  have 
assigned  a  value  of  fifty  marks  for  a  knowledge  of  it.  That  is  the  only  material  change  that  has  occurred  for  a 
great  number  of  years  in  the  details  of  the  examination." 

That  the  standard  for  third  class  is  low,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  FitzgercUd : — 

*'  8505.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  here  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
persons  very  imperfectly  qualified  have  been  admitted  as  teachers  under  the  National  Board  ? — Mr.  Fitzgerald, — 
For  how  long? 

"  8506.  The  last  two  years  1 — I  would  not  go  that  length. 

"  8507.  How  far  would  you  go  1 — I  would  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  the  persons  who  come  forward  for 
the  office  of  teachers  are  not  as  highly  qualified  as  might  be  desirable,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  very 
imperfectly  qualified  persons  are  admitted  as  teachers.     Certainly  not,  in  my  experience.'' 

That  teachers  of  low  classification  are  sometimes  good  teachers,  is  admitted  by  several 
witnesses— O'CarroZZ  (4292),  Sheridan  (4795),  (5008),  (5587). 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Domian  gives  reasons  for  preferring  them : — 

'*  8665.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  higher  classes  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  ? — ^Dr.  Dorrian, — It  has  in  one  way  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  education  im- 
parted depends  exactly  on  the  classification  of  the  teacher  imparting  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer  to 
have  always  a  teacher  of  lower  classification. 

"  8666.  For  what  reason  ] — ^For  the  reason  that  the  person  would  work  harder — ^would  apply  himself  more  to 
his  work,  and  would  not  have  the  same  notions  of  his  own  superiority ;  whereas,  generally  speaking,  the  higher 
class  teachers,  unless  that  they  are  looking  out  for  promotion  to  inspectorships,  or  something  of  that  kind,  will 
be  satisfied  with  having  attained  their  high  classification,  and  will  not  devote  the  same  attention  to  the  school, 
or  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

•"8667.  Do  you  consider  that  a  teacher  below  first  of  third  is  satisfactory! — Oh,  yes,  my  lord.  Some- 
times even  assistant  teachers  are  the  most  efficient  teachers  that  we  have,  and  in  many  schools  the  burden  of 
the  education  will  rest  upon  the  assistant  teacher  more  than  on  the  head  teacher." 

After  due  allowance  to  this  testimony,  we  still  think — 

That  gradually  the  standard  for  third  class  should  be  raised. 

About  700  new  candidates  are  required  annually  to  keep  up  the  nimiber  of  teachers.* 
The  present  number  of  monitors  is  about  3,000  {Macdonnell,  299).  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  supply  might  well  be  kept  up,  if  the  attractions  of  the  profession  were  sufficient. 

The  examination  should  not  only  be  open  to  all  persons  of  good  moral  character,  of 
proper  age,  and  who  intend  to  become  National  School  teachers,  but  should  be  so 
conducted  that  persons  who  had  studied  the  subjects  in  any  books  should  have  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  In  this  manner  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  be 
avoided  : — 

"  8350.  The  Chairman. — Do  any  eligible  candidates  offer  themselves  for  classification  as  teachers  who  have 
been  educated  elsewhere  1 — ^Mr.  Fitzgerald, — Not  very  often  in  my  experience.  Seldom,  in  fact,  except  in  schools 
under  Protestant  managers,  where  Protestant  teachers  were  selected.  Since  the  Wesleyan  body  joined  the 
Board  (I  speak  only  of  my  own  experience)  I  have  had  to  examine  teachers  who  were  not  educated  in  National 
schoola 

"8361.  In  examining  such  teachers  do  you  make  any  allowance  in  their  favour  to  compensate  for  the 
apparent  inferiority  residting  merely  from  having  been  accustomed  to  different  books  from  those  of  the  Board  t 
— I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  I  may  say  that  I  could  not,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  now  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  in  which  teachers,  such  as  your  lordship  descr^^os,  came  up  for  examination. 

**  8352.  Were  they  eligible  persons  1— Some  of  them  were  entirely  ineligible.     We  dismissed  some  of  them. 

"  8353.  Did  any  of  them  succeed  ?— Yes. 

*^  8354.  Did  they  turn  out  satisfactory  inasters  afterwards  1 — I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  at  present,  whetlier 
teachers  who  were  entirely  educated  in  other  schools,  and  adopted,  I  may  say,  by  the  National  Board,  became 
satisfiEu^ry  teachers ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  teachers  under  the  Board  giving  satis£EU)tion  who 
were  not  educated  in  the  National  schpols." 

Assistant  The  qualifications  of  third  class  teachers,  and  the  method  of  promotion  of  teachers, 

commisbioacrs'  a^o  thus  spokon  of  by  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Examination 
for  CUatiaca- 
tion  to  be 
open  to  all 
Candidates  on 
equal  tmna. 


'  See  supra,  page  419. 
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Mr.  Coward  (E.  229.    231) :—  Ci^ncA- 

"  229.  I  expected  to  fiud  a  moi'e  general  ilissatLsfaction  with  the  present  principle  on  which  teachers  are  ad-  II 

vanced  to  the  upper  grades,  but  very  few  indeed  had  even  thought  of  the  matter  as  a  grievanoa  Advancement 
of  grade,  with  its  accompanying  increase  of  pay,  is  made  too  much  dependent  on  literary  capacity,  and  too  little 
on  good  service.  I  am  unable  to  see  what  peculiar  right  a  teacher  has  acquired  to  be  raised  in  position  simply 
lK)cause  he  has  pi-oved  himself  to  be  a  good  scholar,  when  another  man,  equal  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  is  unable  to  advance.  The  teacher's  office  is  one  which  requires  the  devotion  of  all  his  energy  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  leaves  little  time  for  such  repeated  efforts  as  have  to  be  made  in  order 
ro  rise  in  the  present  system.  A  man,  before  he  is  permitted  to  teach,  should  prove  himself  fit  to  undertake 
tharge  of  a  school  by  passing  an  examination.  His  examinations  should  cease  when  he  commences  his  work, 
:ind  his  advancement  proceed  in  proportion  to  his  subsequent  mcrifc.  Besides,  a  good  mathematician  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  teacher,  nor  is  there  any  special  power  to  instruct  youth  efficiently  imparted  with  the  know- 
leilge  of  natural  philosophy.  A  third  class  man  may  be  quite  as  able  a  teacher  aa  a  first  class  man,  and  his 
services  should  be  recognised  and  rewarded,  and  not  passed  over  because  he  is  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  an 
examination,  which  really  has  no  effect  upon  his  work,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  under  the  first  class  men  are  not  better  taught,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  under  men  of  inferior  grade.  There  may  be  a  few  boys  who  are  benefited  by  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  the  highe43t  teachers,  biit  they  are  very  few,  and  indeed  higher  instruction  is  not  confined  to  these 
schools,  but  is  fotrnd  where  men  no  higher  than  the  third  class  preside." 

Mr,  Richmond  (F.  184) : —  Assistant 

Commissioners' 
"  I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  that  one  of  the  first  steps  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  education  in    Reports. 
Ireland  is  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  competency  in  the  teachers,  but  none  the  less  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  the  average  standard  already  attained  is  quite  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  without  an  advance  in  the 
attractions  otiered." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  214,  215,  216)  :— 

"214.  Another  grievance,  far  less  commonly  stated,  is  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  examinations  to 

"  which  the  teachers  ax:e  subjected.     Many  of  them,  indeed,  look  upon  these  with  a  curious  tendemeas,  as,  in  a 

sense,  symbols  that,  poorly  as  they  are  i)aid  and  little  as  they  are  trusted,  they  belong,  nevertheless,  to  a  great 

profession  ;  and  they  would  regret  their  curtailment  very  much  as  the  army  would  be  distressed  by  a  diminution 

in  the  number  of  grades  in  the  service. 

"215.  For  myself,  I  cannot  see  what  advantages  are  secui*ed  by  the  perpetual  examinations  and  re-examina- 
tions which  a  teacher  has  to  undergo.  There  are  eight  distinct  grades — ^the  lowest  of  all  being  the  probationer. 
He  appears  to  present  himself  to  the  District  Inspector,  to  pass  a  test  very  much  at  that  officer's  discretion,  but 
amoimting  substantially  to  a  Third  Book  class  examination,  and  then,  if  he  is  above  seventeen,  he  may  be 
admitted  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  There  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  schools,  which  nobody  but  proba- 
tioners can  be  got  to  fill.  Of  the  6,000  principal  teachers,  500,  and  902  of  the  2,200  assistants  and  junior 
jissistants,  imder  the  Board,  offer  no  better  guarantee  of  theii*  fitness  to  teach.  The  number  of  probationers  in 
my  district  is  exceptionally  large  and  corresponds  nearly  with  the  number  of  inefficiently  taught  National 
schools. 

"216.  These  teachers  are  summoned,  about  a  year  later,  for  an  examination  before  the  Inspector,  and  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  this  examination  is  broken  into  two  parts,  the  "  written,"  and  the  "  oral,"  to  which 
those  only  are  admitted  who  have  got  a  cei-tain  proportion  of  marks  in  the  "  written,"  and  which  follows  it  at 
an  uncertain  interval  of  foiir  or  five  months.  The  probationer  who  does  not  pass,  has  another  chance  given  him 
(if  the  Inspectors  permit,  as  they  seem  usually  to  do),  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  These 
rules,  however,  cannot  be  very  strictly  carried  out,  as  I  found  one  probationer  in  a  remote  school  who  had 
continued  in  that  rudimentary  condition  for  six  years.  Most  of  those  who  struggle  through  the  double  gate  of 
the  "  oral"  and  "  written"  are  classed  as  III*'',  a  few  as  III*,  a  very  few  higher.  At  III^  the  teacher  finds  a  long 
staircase  of  six  of  these  double  steps  {i.e.  "  writtens"  and  "  orals")  before  him.  He  can  make  none  of  them 
without  examination.  He  can  scarcely  do  better  than  take  a  year  to  each  ;  he  is  occupied  mast  of  his  life  in 
ineffectual  attempts  to  rise  through  them.  He  has  to  wait  till  he  is  authorized  by  the  Inspector  to  try  each 
successive  time,  and  he  must  try  when  the  Inspector  tells  him  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  works  away  for  years, 
without  being  summoned  ;  sometimes  he  is  summoned  too  frequently  for  his  comfort  It  seems  very  rare  that 
he  goes  up  step  by  step,  year  after  year ;  and  after  the  examination  time  of  life  is  over,  whenever  that  may  be, 
he  must  get  more  and  more  sick  of  the  continual  thrashing  of  the  well-worn  chaff  of  his  cram  books.  Long 
after  anybody  else  is  treated  as  a  grown  workman,  and  judged  by  his  work,  he  is  tested  like  a  school-boy,  and 
kept  rubbing  up  elementary  text-books.  They  lie  on  his  desk  in  school  hours  and  interrupt  his  day  duties  ;  no 
doubt  they  haunt  his  evenings  and  his  dreams.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  a  great  wasto  of  power.  I  can  well 
conceive  the  propriety  of  separating  those  who  just  pass  at  first,  and  those  who  pass  well,  and  possibly  there  might 
be  some  advantage  in  a  second  examination  for  the  latter,  and  a  third  for  the  former.  After  that,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  his  proper  work  is  the  only  test  which  the  Board  should  apply  to  him,  and  that 
the  highest  classification  should  be  attainable  through  a  sufficient  period  of  very  good  service.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  official  time,  paper,  and  money  are  spent  on  the  pi^esent  laborious  system ;  but  the  amount  of  all  three 
must  be  very  large  indeed.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  teacher  is  any  the  worse  for  knowing  the  subjects 
he  has  to  teach,  and  a  little  beyond  th^n,  thoroughly  ;  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  I  was  often  told, 
that  without  the  application  of  this  perpetual  goad,  the  Irish  teacher  would  not  be  disposed  to  keep  up  his 
knowledge.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  who  is  already  certified 
to  have  a  creditable  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  will  be  bettered  on  the  whole  by  unremittent  examinations.  .  If 
his  energies  are  too  many  for  him,  and  he  has  no  books  or  private  tastes,  he  might  always  find  something  to 
occupy  him  where  he  would  be  doing  good  in  his  vocation,  in  the  evening  sdbiooL  To  judge  a  man  after,  say, 
tliirty,  by  examinations  alone  or  mainly,  is  sorely  a  mistaka" 
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PART  v.— MODEL  AND  AGRICULTXIEAL  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I.— MODEL  SCHOOLS  (LITERARY.) 

Besides  the  Central  Institution  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin,  which  comprises  the 
original  Model  Schools  together  with  the  training  establishment  and  theoffices  of  the  Board, 
the  National  Commissioners  possess  twenty-eight  Model  Schools  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  Two  of  these  Model  Schools  are  in  Dublin,  viz.,  one  in  the  Liberties  and  the 
other  near  the  King's-bridge  Railway  Station.  These  are  known  as  the  West  Dublin 
and  the  Inchicore  Railway  Model  Schools.  Of  the  remainder  fourteen  are  in  Ulster, 
five  in  Munster,  five  in  Leinster,  and  two  in  Connaught. 

The  Model  Schools  of  the  Board  are  divided  into  ''  District  Model  Schools "  and 
**  Minor  Model  Schools."  Omitting  West  Dublin  and  Inchicore,  which  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  either  class,  there  are  of  District  Model  Schools  nineteen,  and  of  Minor 
Model  Schools  seven.  Ballymoney  here  included  among  the  Minor  Model  Schools  is 
sometimes  counted  among  the  Board's  Agricultural  Model  Schools,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  separately. 

District  Model  Schools  are  establishments  with  domestic  departments  for  the  board- 
ing, &c.,  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  attached.  In  these  schools  resident  as  well  as 
extern  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  are  trained  for  the  oflBce  of  National  school  teachers, 
and  the  schools  are  considered  examples  of  what  the  best  elementary  schools  should  be. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils,  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the  State, 
and  are  under  the  management  of  the  Boai'd.  Minor  Model  Schoob  are  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  the  District  Model  Schools,  save  that  they  have  no  domestic  establishments 
for  resident  pupil-teftchers. 

At  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Bailieborough  the  boarding-houses  of  the  masters 
and  pupil-teachers  are  not  contiguous  to  the  Model  Schools,  but  have  been  built  at  a 
distance  upon  the  lands  of  the  agricultural  Model  Schools.  At  Athy  and  Danmanway 
the  Litera,ry  Model  School  buildings  and  the  Agricultural  Model  Schools  lie  together. 

We  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the  Model  Schools.  A  complete 
list  of  them  is  as  follows  : — 

District  Model  Schools. 

In  CoBnavglit. 
Sligo. 


InUliter. 

In  Monster. 

InLeinstor. 

Belfast. 

Dunmanway. 

West  Dublin. 

BaUymeaa. 
Newry. 
Bailieborough. 
Newtownards. 

Cork. 
Limerick. 
ClonmeL 
Waterford. 

Inchicore  Railway. 
Athy. 
Kilkenny. 
Trim. 

.^^ 

Ennisoorthy. 

Londondeny. 
Colendne. 

Minor  Model  Schooui. 

In  Ulster. 

In  Munster. 

In  Leinster 

Ballymoney. 

Carrickfergus. 

Lurgan. 

MonagKan. 

Omagh. 

Newtownstewart. 

Parsonstown. 

14 

5 

7 

In  Connaught. 


The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board*  respecting 

District  and  Minor  Model  Schools. 

"  (a.)  DiBtriot  and  Minor  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Par- 
liament at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners)  and  are  therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

^<  (6.)  The  chief  objects  of  District  Model  Schools  ore  to  promote  united  education ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved 
methods  of  literary  and  sdentifio  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the 
office  of  teacher. 

^'  (c.)  In  District  and  Minor  ModeLSchools,  the  Oommissionevi  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the 
teachers  and  other  officers ;  regulate,  liie  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Com- 
missioners afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  pastora  or  other 
persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpoue. 

''  (d,)  Some  of  the  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instructioii  in 
agriculture.'' 

'  National  Board's  Report,  1867,  pp.  57,  58.     See  also  Appendix  to  thia  volume. 
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In  the  case  of  pupil-teachers  resident  in  Model  Schools,  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £20      Modbl 
a  year  is  granted  to  the  master  for  the  board,  &c.,  of  each.  school. 

The  pupil-teachers  also  receive  gratuities.  {Rules  Part  IV.  §  VI.  G.  d.  e.)  Lodging, 
completely  furnished,  is  provided  for  the  pupil-teachers  by  the  Board,  and  a  servant  is 
kept  to  attend  them.     Mr.  Macdonnell: — 

"  2375L  The  Chairman, — ^When  the  Model  Schools  were  first  established  were  they  established  with  a  view  Evidence, 
of  being  places  where  an  additional  number  of  masters  and  teachei-s  might  be  trained,  or  a  place  where  masters 
of  common  schools  could  come  and  see  the  operation  of  the  schools  imder  the  National  system  1 — Mr.  Mac- 
donndl. — Botli  objects  were  held  in  view  at  the  time  we  established  these  model  schools. 

"  23752.  Which  object  should  you  say  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  the  Board  most  desire  the  Model 
Schools  to  discharge? — ^The  chief  object  that  the  Boai-d  have  in  view  is  to  exhibit  in  these  Model  Sdiools  the 
most  perfect  way  of  canying  on  popular  education  in  Ireland — to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  mixed  education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  these  schools — to  supply  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  tolerably  well  prepared  for  the  first  steps  in  our  teaching  establishments  as  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  National  schools ;  and  lastly,  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  school 
district  as  can  should  visit  these  schools  and  should  benefit  by  seeing  the  superior  mode  of  teaching  which  is 
carried  on  in  them." 

In  another  part  of  this  report  {supra  207-220)  we  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Model  Schools,  in  which  is  contained  the  original  plan  of  their  foundation  as  sketchedf  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  1846.  When  under  examination  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee in  1854,  Mr.  MacdonnelP  defined  a  Model  School  to  be  a  school  which  it  is 
intended  should  exhibit  a  perfect  specimen,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  the  education  you  mean 
to  have  in  a  particular  country — a  school  fi-om  which  persons  visiting  it  would  derive 
an  idea  of  that  system  which  the  Commissioners  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

The  objects  with  which  Model  Schools  have  been  founded  are  made  clear  by  these  Their  objects 
extracts.     They  are — 

1.  To  promote  the  united  education  of  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics  in  common 
schools; 

2.  To  exhibit  the  best  examples  of  National  schools; 

3.  To  give  a  preparatory  training  to  young  teachers. 

As  compared  with  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  best  class,  the  West  Dublin 
Model  School,  the  Inchicore  Model  School,  and  the  seven  Minor  Model  Schools,  do 
not  appear  to  possess  superior  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  teachers,  since  they 
have  no  boarding  establishments  attached  to  them.  In  the  foundation  of  this  class  of 
schools,  therefore,  the  other  two  objects  of  Model  Schools  must  have  been  predominant, 
viz.,  an  exhibition  of  the  best  type  of  National  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  mixed 
education.  There  was  indeed  a  special  object  originally  contemplated  in  the  Minor 
Model  Schools,  but  practically  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Board  in  selecting 
localities  for  their  erection.  They  were  designed  to  be  built  in  places  too  poor  to  found 
schools.     They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  first  plan  of  1846 : — 

"(n,)  That  in  addition  to  the  Difitrict  Model  School,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  district,  a  few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ;  that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers  ;^  ^ 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  District  Model  Schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  undertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner." 

This  part  of  the  plan  lay  dormant  until  1854,  when  it  was  revived  amongst  the  sug- 

?festions  '*  forwarded  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  consideration  of  the  E^Dard''  in  ihe 
bllowing  terms : — ' 

"  (13.)  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  build  a  limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the 
pooi'est  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscriptions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  State, 
not  to  exceed  £400  each ;  these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools  should 
b^.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
teachers,  dec. ;  and  in  cases  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  composed  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Board." 

Upon  this  suggestion  the  Minor  Model  Schools  were  founded,  but  it  does  not  appear  Minor  Model 
that  the  conditions  of  poverty,  limited  cost,  and  local  management  were  observed.  In-  ^^^^^ 
deed  the  Lurgan  Model  School  was  so  built,  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  admit  of 
conversion  into  a  District  School  by  the  erection  of  a  training  department,  Ac.,  At  some 
future  period,  audits  cost  without  this  addition  (£6,763  195.  3d.)  exceeded  the  outlay 
upon  eight  of  the  nineteen  District  Sdiools.  Similarly  the  Omagh  Minor  Model  School 
was  reported  in  1860  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  District  Model  Schools  in  other  towns, 
and  the  Commissioners  w^e  induced  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  additional  teaches, 
and  of  a  small  staff  of  pupil-teachers  of  a  higher  grade  and  with  a  higher  rate  of  salary 


1  Lords'  Committee  (1854),  qq.  1570-1.  >  See  Historical  Sketd),  supra  p.  110. 

-    •  See  Historical  Sketch,  supra  p.  140. 
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thau  the  paid  monitors.  Thus  the  distinction  between  District  Model  Schools  and  Minor 
Model  Schools  would  not  appear  to  be  material,  and  the  whole  group  of  literary  Model 
Schools  may  be  treated  together.' 

The  Board  s  Model  Schools  have  been  keenly  assailed  and  as  warmly  defended.  That 
full  information  mi^ht  be  obtained  respecting  them,  two  of  our  body — ^the  Rev.  B.  M. 
Cowie,  and  S.  N.  Stokes,  esq. — were  deputed  to  visit  these  schools ;  they  examined 
individually  all  the  children  present  in  them,  and  reported  at  length  the  results  of  their 
inquiry.  Their  report  upon  Model  Schools  is  distinguished  among  our  documents  by 
the  letter  (A),  and  where  reference  is  necessary  it  will  be  indicated  by  that  letter.* 

Mr.  Kavanagh  (10856)  classifies  the  Model  Schools  in  the  following  table. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Model  Schools,  of  all  classes,  erected  and  supported  at  the  exclusive  expense 
of  the  State,  and  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Natio^ial  Education : — 


EsUb- 
ments. 

EsUb- 

lish. 

mont*. 

•Depart- 
menU. 
orRoO 

Nnmbon. 

3 
12 

6 

1 
7 

(^Literary  only.) 

Metropolitan. — Central,  Dublin  West,  and 
Inchicore,             .... 

District  Model. — Ballymena,  Nevrry,  Xew- 
townards,  Enniskillen,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
donderry, Clonmel,  Waterford  (maritime 
included).  Trim,  Enniscorthy,  Gahvay, 
and  SUgo,            .... 

Minor  Model. — Carrick Fergus,  Lurgan, 
Monaghan,  Omagh,  Ne^7to^vnstewa^t, 
and  Parsonstown, 

{Literary  and  Agricultural.) 
Metropolitan — Albert  Institution  (no  roll 

No.)  and  Glasnevin  village  school. 
District  Model. — Belfast  (farm  and  also 

maritime  included),  Bailieborough,  Dun- 

16 

37 
18 

2 

I 

10 

manway,  Cork  (Munster  farm  included), 
Limerick  (Mungret  farm,  with  its  two 
schools,  included,  also  maritime  depart- 
ment), Athy,  and  Kilkenny, 

Minor  Model. — Ball}Tnoney, 

First-class  Model  Agricultural. — Glandore, 
Farrahy  (closed),  Tervoe,  Kyle  Park, 
Gormanstown,  Woodstock,  and  Leitrim 
(each  of  these  seven  has  two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls) ;  and  Templc- 
douglass,  Dunlewcy,  and  Derrycastle 
(with  one  mixed  school  each),  while  Bath 
and  Mount  Trenchard  have  no  literary 
department,  being  mere  farms. 

26 

3 

19 

40 

Total,       .... 

121 

To  understand  the  position  of  Model  Schools  in  the  system  of  the  Board,  and  the 
controversies  raised  about  them,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  points  in  their 
history. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Letter  of  October,  1831,  makes  provision  for  "establishing  and  main- 
taining a  Model  School  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools."  It  was 
originally  designed  that  all  masters  should  be  trained  in  this  Model  School  previous  to 
appointment,  but  at  first  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  Board  was  forced,  instead  of 
educating  young  men  to  be  masters,  to  bring  up  masters  already  in  charge  of  schools  and 
to  keep  them  for  a  short  time  in  Dublin.  This  measure  was  regarded  as  provisional,  and 
in  their  second  report  (1835),  the  Commissioners  expressed  their  intention  that  every 
person  admitted  to  their  Training  Institution  should  study  in  it  for  at  least  two  years 
before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school.  But  the  provisional 
arrangement  is  nevertheless  maintained  to  this  day,  and  the  persons  summoned  to 
DubUn  for  training  continue  to  be  teachers  already  in  service  called  away  from  their 
schools  for  the  purpose. 

Model  Schools  were  early  designed  by  the  Commissioners.     Mr.  Macdonnell  says  : — 

"  23782.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  don't  regard  the  Model  School  system  as  a  new  feature  of  your  system  ? — 
Mr.  Macdonnell. — It  has  existed  more  or  less  from  the  first. 

"  23783.  And  it  was  very  early  in  contemplation  ? — It  waa. 

"  23784.  Both  by  the  Government  of  the  day  and  by  the  Commissioners  who  regularly  administered  the 
system  1 — Certainly." 

Model  School  report  (A.)  : — 

"  24.  The  proposal  to  establish  District  Model  Schools  makes  its  appearance  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Boaid.  In  their  report  for  1835 — ^the  second  which  they  issued — the  Commissioners  give  their  'opi- 
nion that,  in  addition  to  the  general  training  institution,  thirty-two  District  Model  Schools  should  be  established, 
being  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ;  that  those  Model  Schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those  charged  with 
the  general  or  piimary  schools  ;  that  hereafter  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments 
should  undergo  a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them ;  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  Model  School  should 
be  XlOO  a  year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants  having  a  salary  of  £50  a  year  each.*  The  Commis- 
sioners proposed  to  erect  all  the  thirty-two  Model  Schools  in  two  years,  and  they  estimated  the  expenditure  of 
the  first  year  for  building  twenty  Model  Schools  at  XI 5,000,  and  of  the  second  year  for  building  twelve  Model 
Schools  at  £9,000.  Such  was  the  original  plan — to  erect  a  Model  School  in  every  coimty  in  Ireland  within  two 
years  from  1835  at  an  average  cost  of  little  over  £700  per  school,  and  to  conduct  them  with  a  moderate  staff 
of  three  teachers  each  at  an  outlay  of  £200  per  annum.  These  Model  Schools  were  to  be  directed  by  the  head 
teachers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  i^  estimate,  like  many  other  estimates,  has  been  greatly  exceeded, 
and  a  different  direction  provided." 


»  Nat.  Board's  Returns,  Sect  ir. 


^  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume. 
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Dr.  Neivell  would  carry  the  origin  of  these  schools  to  a  period  still  earlier. 

"24639.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — With  regard  to  the  Model  School  system,  is  that  a  new  feature  of  the  National  system 
of  education  ] — Dr.  Newelh — I  think  not.    I  think  Model  Schools  were  contemplated  from  the  fii-st ;  so  early  as    Evidence, 
the  year  *33,  I  should  think.     In  1832  Mr.  Hamill,  an  Inspector,  recommended  Minor  M(xlel  Schools  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  second  report,  recommended  thirty-two  Model 
Schools  to  be  established  throughout  the  country." 

But  in  whatever  year  District  Model  Schools  were  first  proposed,  it  is  certain  that  no 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  any  of  them  till  1845. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  first  formed  a  "  special  class  "  of  thirty  young  persons  to 
be  trained  in  the  Central  Institution  for  the  .full  term  of  two  years,  and  monitors  were 
first  paid  by  the  Board  for  service  in  ordinary  schools. 

In  1846  the  plan  of  the  District  Model  Schools  was  put  forth,  and  among  its  provisions 
are  the  following : — ^ 

"  {g,)  That  in  each  District  Model  School  a  residence  for  the  master,  and  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  three 
candidate-teachers  be  attached  to  the  male  school.  That  a  residence  be  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

"  (h,)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course  of 
training  in  the  District  Model  School  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
.  females  will  be  annually  trained — in  all  256. 

"  {{.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
^the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  Schools  within  the  district ;  and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  District  Model  School  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

"  [j.)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  the  District  Model  School,  shall  have  receive^l 
the  superintendent's  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a  National  School  for  two  years,  he  shall  be  summoned  to 
complete  his  education  at  the  National  Model  School  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his  admission  he  shall 
be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  candidate-teachers  as  soon 
as  they  have  received  their  certificates  at  the  District  Model  Schools,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  unless  he  be 
found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

"  (X;.)  That  from  all  the  National  Schools  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  each  District  Model  School  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  most  deserving  pupils  be  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  siiperintendent,  and  be 
jidmitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  District  Model  School,  to  act  as  monitors  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  Model  Schools. 

"  {l.)  That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  Model  School  must  not  exceed  £800. 

"  (m.)  That  in  each  case  sufficient  space  be  left  for  the  erection,  at  a  future  time,  of  a  middle  class  school- 
house  and  an  industrial  department  should  the  Commissioners  desii*e  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the 
District  Model  School." 

The  position  designed  for  the  District  Model  Schools  in  the  Board's  training  system  iiuir  position 
will  now  be  understood.     A  boy  would  first  become  a  paid  monitor  in  an  ordinary  Jiv^^*^  g  ^ 
National  school ;  he  would  subsequently  gain  by  competition  the  place  of  "  candidate-  tem. 
teacher  "  in  a  Model  School ;  after  a  sei-vice  here  of  six  months  he  would  gain  a  certifi- 
cate and  be  sent  forth  to  teach  a  National  school ;  but  after  acting  as  a  master  for  two 
years  he  would  be  summoned  to  complete  his  education  at  the  National  Model  School 
m  Dublin.     In  a  course  so  elaborate  his  friends  might  not  unnaturally  consider  him  a 
'^  trained  teacher  "  even  before  he  had  completed  his  education  at  the  National  Model 
School  in  Dublin,  especially  when  the  course  of  preparatory  training  in  the  District 
Model  Schools  was  at  a  later  period  extended  to  two  years,  and  when  teachers  who  had 
received  no  further  training  were  appointed  to  conduct  Model  Schools.     Subsequently 
the  designation  of  /' candidate-teachers "  was  exchanged  for  "pupil-teachers." 

Professor  Butler  says  : — 

"  6077.  Mr.  Gibson, — Are  teachers  trained  in  our  Model  Schools  in  the  same  course  and  in  the  same  manner  Evidence, 
in  which  they  are  trained  in  the  establishment  here  ]     Is  there  any  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  our 
Model  Schools,  or  do  they  merely  confine  themselves  to  pupil-teachers  ? — Professor  Bvil^r, — ^They  confine  them- 
selves to  pupil-teachers  wholly. 

"  6078.  And  many  of  those  pupil-teachers  come  up  after  to  be  trained  in  our  establishment  here  % — ^They 
generally  are  very  anxious  to  come,  and  we  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  each  course.  When  those  pupil- 
teachers  have  finished  in  the  Model  Schools  they  come  up  to  us  to  be  ti*ained  if  they  have  no  school  to  go  to." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Head  Inspector,  states  that  the  Board  encouraged 
classed  teachers  to  seek  for  training  in  the  District  Model  Schools,  just  as  in  the  central 
institution : — 

"  8442.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commissioners  ever  issued  an  order  to  encourage  classed 
teachers  to  enter  District  Model  Schools  as  pupil-teachers  % — Mr.  Fitzgerald, — Yes.  They  gave  X6  per  annum  to 
encourage  them  to  receive  preparatory  training. 

"  8443.  Have  third-class  teachera  been  trained  in  Model  Schools  imder  this  rule  ? — ^They  have. 

"  8444.  Should  you  regaixi  this  as  showing  they  have  been  in  use  for  that  purpose,  as  weD  as  for  training 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher  1 — Undoubtedly. 

"  8445.  Do  the  Commissioners,  in  their  reports  to  the  present  hour,  state  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Model  Schools  is  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teaching  1 — ^They  do. 

**  8446.  And  are  the  District  Model  Schools  actually  training  schools  so  far] — ^They  are  training  schools,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  central  training  school  is  a  training  school. 


^  Historical  Sketch,  stq)ra,  pp.  109,  110. 
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Model  *'  8447.  Wliat  is  the  difiference  1 — The  difference  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  when  a  puj^-teacher  has 

Schools.        completed  his  prepai-atory  training  in  a  Model  School,  he  may  come  up  for  training  in  our  central  department 
"""*  I  would  not  consider  a  pupil-teacher,  though  he  spent  two  years  in  a  Model  School,  as  having  been  trained  in  the 

technical  sense  of  the  word." 

Dr.  Newell,  secretary,  dissents  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  He  knows  of  no  such  cases,  and 
would  consider  them  irregular  : — 

*'  24643.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  not  the  Commissioners  expressly  declare  that  their  design  was  to  have  trmined 
teachers  in  connexion  with  them  for  all  their  schools  ? — Dr.  NeweU. — That  was  one  of  their  objects.  They 
regarded  them,  as  stated  in  one  of  their  reports,  as  preliminary  training-schools. 

**  24644.  They  were  designed  as  such  by  the  Commissioners,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Government  to 
be  primary  training  schools.  Were  they  not  for  training  teachers  already  in  charge  of  schools,  can  you  say  % — 
I  never  h^ixi  that. 

"  24645.  You  cannot  furnish  a  pit)of  of  that  ? — I  cannot. 

"  24646.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  abstract  of  the  lease  vesting  school  premises  in  trustees,  appended  to 
the  report  for  1842,  the  following  remarkable  provision  is  stated  : — *  All  teachers,  male  and  female,  teaching  in 
schools  connected  with  the  Board,  either  after  their  appointment  or  previously,  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
when  called  on,  to  attend  at  the  general  normal  establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  District  Model  Schools 
hereafter  to  be  opened.'     Do  you  recollect  that  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that. 

«<  24647.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  teachers  being  so  trained  in  any  of  these  schools  ] — That  is,  do  I  know  an 
instance  of  a  teacher  in  charge  of  National  schools  being  trained  at  a  Model  School  7 

"  24648.  Yes  1 — I  do  not  remember  any. 

**  24649.  You  are  not  aware  this  took  place  in  any  Model  School  ? — If  it  did  it  was  irregular. 

"  24650.  In  accordance  with  that  rule  ? — ^That  is  a  rule  which  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance." 

"  24651.  There  were  special  rules  and  instructions  laid  down  for  Model  Schools  ?— They  were  for  training 
pupil-teachers.  They  were  regarded  as  preliminary  training  schools,  and  if  an  Inspector  found  a  teacher  in  any 
of  his  schools  who  was  young  and  deficient,  he  might  bring  him  in  as  a  pupil-teacher ;  but  he  must  have  entered 
the  model  tehool  as  a  pupil-teacher — not  as  a  National  school  teacher. 

"  24652.  Are  we  to  understand  the  Commissioners  do  not  carry  out  their  own  rules  1 — ^They  do  not  carry  out 
that  rule." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  describes  the  usual  course : — 

Kvidenoe.  "  18060.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  trained  by  the 

Belfast  school  as  compared  with  those  trained  in  Dublin  ] — Mr.  Porter. — I  should  say  not ;  but  of  the  teachers 
whom  I  have  had  under  my  management  some  were  trained  in  the  Belfast  and  other  District  Model  Schools  in  the 
initiatory  part  of  their  curriculum.  After  they  had  been  employed  in  teaching  for  scmie  time  several  of  them  were 
drafted  off  to  Dublin  and  trained  in  the  training  institution  connected  with  the  National  Board  in  Dublin." 

And  Dr.  Newell  with  more  particularity : — ■- 

"  24520.  Clmirman. — ^At  what  age  is  aperson  allowed  to  become  a  pupil-teacher? — Dr.  NeweU. — ^About  sixteen* 

"24521.  How  long  does  he  continue  as  such  ? — For  two  years  he  may  continue. 

"  24522.  Is  he  allowed,  if  he  chooses,  to  come  up  to  Marlborough-street  1 — ^As  a  rule,  he  is  not  allowed,  until 
he  has  charge  of  a  school.  If  he  is  an  eligible  lad  he  is  brought  up  before  getting  charge  of  a  school,  but  the 
rule  is  that  he  must  have  charge  of  a  school  before  coming  to  Marlborough-street,  which  is  the  training  sdiool 
for  National  teachers,  and  a  pupil-teacher  is  not  necessarily  a  National  teacher. 

"  24523.  Then  a  pupil-teacher  who  desires  to  improve  himself  must  get  a  school,  and  then  absent  himself  from 
it  for  training? — ^That  is  the  practice,  for  about  six  months'  training." 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  district  model  schools,  though 
designed  to  be  places  of  prepaiatory  training  for  youths  between  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
are  yet  not  regarded  by  the  Board  as  training  schools  of  teachers  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  central  institution  in  Marlborough*street  is  deemed  a  training  school  The  training 
in  the  latter  is  intended  to  be  the  completion  of  the  training  in  the  former.  Never- 
theless young  men  trained  in  the  district  Model  Schools  manage  ordinary  schools  quite 
as  efficiently  as  masters  trained  in  Marlborough-street  without  passing  through  a  district 
Model  School.     Such  is  Dr.  Newell's  opinion  : — 

"  24509.  Chairman. — At  the  period  when  you  were  serving  as  District  Inspector  and  Head  Inspector,  was  the 
idea  of  the  model  schools,  which  the  Board  were  desiring  to  carry  out,  principally  that  of  places  for  training 
teachers^  or  of  superior  ordinary  schools  for  teaching  ordinary  pupils  1 — Dr.  NeweU. — I  think  the  Commissioners 
had  tlie  two  objects  in  view  from  the  first,  and  have  still.  They  have  pronounced  them  in  their  reports  as  pre- 
liminary training  schools — that  is,  for  pupil-teachers,  and  they  are  also  examples  of  the  first-class  day  schools. 
J  <^  24510.  At  the  present  day,  to  which  idea  would  you  attach  the  greater  importance,  that  of  training  schools 
for  masters,  or  of  places  for  communicating  instruction  to  ordinary  pupils  % — ^They  are  both  of  such  vast  im- 
portance that  I  could  scarcely  say  which  is  the  greater.  I  think  they  prove  more  effective  as  day  schools  lat- 
terly than  as  training  schools,  but  as  training  schools — ^preliminary  training  schools — they  have  produced  the 
fery  beett  teachers  in  the  country.  These  are  afterwards  trained  at  the  central  department,  but  without  being 
trained  there,  lads  so  well  instoicted  are  quite  as  capable  of  managing  ordinary  schools  as  men  who  had  a 
training  there,  but  had  not  the  advantage  of  training  in  the  model  schools." 

The  earliest  District  Model  Schools  were  opened  in  1849,  and  already  the  moderate 
estimates  of  1846  were  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  enlarged  views  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

'S2d8&7.  CkairtiMm, — Origini^y,  was  it  not  intended  the  model  schools  should  be  of  n^oderate  size,  and  of  a 
'      very  inexpensive  character  ^Mr.  Macdonnell. — Certainly  it  was. 

"  23898.  When  did  the  more  expensive  plans  begin  to  be  adopted  1 — "We  never  had  any  district  model  schools 
established  till  1849 — ^the  first  was  opened  about  1849.     The  {Man  was  sketched,  I  think,  in  1846,  but  the  first 
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built  were  in  1849.     They  proved  to  be  a  great  deal  mora  ex|^>enaiYe  than  the  Commisaioners  on  the  first  insti-  Hoom. 

tution  of  this  Board  had  contemplated.  Schools. 

"  23899.  Did  the  ideas  of  the  Board  become  expanded,  or  do  you  lay  the  fault  on  the  Board  of  Works? — I  ^^^Z^ 
think  it  was  that  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  district  modd  schools  expanded — ^became  much  larger.'' 

Increased  expenditure  was  probably  inevitable  in  the  realization  of  a  scheme  whereby  a 
Government  department  imdertook  the  whole  cost  of  building  Model  Schools.  The 
wish  of  everyone  concerned  in  the  design  and  execution  would  naturally  be  to  make  the 
buildings  good  rather  than  cheap. 

Dr.  Newell: — 

"  2637.  Clumrncm, — Does  the  establishment  of  a  Model  School  involve  the  Commissioners  in  much  expense  1 
— Dr.  NefiJodL, — Yes.  It  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  buildings.  Some  of  them  cost  as  much  as  j£9,000  or 
£10,000  before  completion.  It  was  originally  contemplated  the  Model  Schools  should  cost  only  £800  each, 
but  it  was  found  they  could  not  be  built  for  that  sum.     They  are  built  latterly  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

"  2638.  Practically  does  the  establishment  of  a  new  Model  School  involve  a  considerable  addition  to  the  next 
year's  estimate  % — ^Yes.  The  probable  cost  must  be  put  into  an  estimate  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  take  a 
separate  vote. 

"  2639.  Would  this  appear  as  a  considerable  item  in  the  estimate  to  send  up  to  the  Treasury  1 — It  would 
appear  as  a  considerable  item. 

"  2640.  So  thai  from  these  causes  may  we  understand  that  the  creation  of  a  new  Model  School  is  not  like  to  be 
undertaken  without  considerable  necessity  1 — I  think  so,  and  there  are  other  reasons  why  model  schools  are  not 
likely  to  be  established  by  the  present  government.'' 

A  Table  compiled  by  Mr.  Kavanagh}  gives  the  amounts  spent  year  by  year,  since  1847,  Expenditure 
upon  the  buildings  of  district  and  minor  Model  Schools,  by  the  National  Board,  and  the 
Board  of  Works : — 


1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 


BttUdliig  DUtrict  and 

Additions  and  Altera^ 

Repairs  of 

Minor  Model  Schools. 

tlons  in  Model  Schools. 

Model  Schools 

£ 

£ 

£ 

753 

— 

... 

13,947 





14,459 

— 



5,018 

— 



5,231 

— 



4,495 

— 



2,638 

^. 



9,945 

— 



9,343 

— 



8,308 

— 



8,380 

— 



969 

— 

546 

7,241 

904 

521 

20,250- 

3,473 

1,072 

•  11,713 

3,386 

1,078 

10,880 

1,168 

1,731 

3,524 

3,417 

1,737 

7,063 

488 

2,119 

2,904 

2,244 

— 

5,360 

2,435 

— 

2,351 

2,781 

— 



395 

3,375 

154,772 


20,691 


12,179 


Total,  £187,642,  of  public  money  spent  on  the  buildings  of  Model  Schools.  Since 
1857  the  Board  of  Works  has  undertaken  the  building  of  schools,  and  in  every  year  has 
laid  out  upon  the  few  Model  Schools  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  upon  all  the  ordinary 
vested  National  schools  in  Ireland  : — ^ 

Peb-gentaob  of  whole  Grant  expended  in  Buildikq,  kc. 


OrdlnaiT 

Model 

itedSohool*. 

Sobooli. 

10 

21 

0-7 

61 

1-6 

10-9 

1-3 

6-9 

1-6 

7-4 

1-7 

41 

1-6 

4-0 

1-5 

2-4 

11 

3-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-7 

2-7 

1-4 

4-7 

'  ETidence, 

page  486-7. 

TotaL 

Beportof 
Board  of  WofkiL 
Ko. 

Tmt. 

31 

27 

1868-59 

6-8 

28 

1859-60 

12-5 

29 

1860-61 

8-2 

30 

1861-62 

9-0 

31 

1862-63 

5-8 

32 

1863-64 

5-6 

33 

1864-65 

3-9 

34 

1865-66 

4-5 

35 

1866-67 

3-8 

36 

1867-68   ■  ■    ' 

4-4 

— 

1868-69 

61 

•iWA, 
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Table  showing 
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cost,  average 
attendance, 
and  cost  per 
scholar ; 
and  for  1868 
total  cost, 
actual  attend- 
ance, and  cost 
per  5K*ho]ar. 
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The  advantage  conferred  upon  a  locality  by  the  foundation  of  a  Model  School,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Newell : — 

'*  2624.  Chai/nnan, — ^What  is  the  advantage  to  a  locality  of  having  a  Model  School  established  in  it  1 — J>t, 
Newell. — ^Well,  the  superior  class  of  education  brings  together  children  of  all  denominations,  and  very  often 
of  all  classes,  though  that  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  system  is  intended  only  for  the  poor. 
But  I  think  it  has  its  advantages  by  bringing  tlie  childi-en  of  the  middle  classes  into  contact  with  the  children, 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

"2625.  Is  it  that  the  Model  School  acts  as  a  good  middle  school  ? — It  was  not  the  intention  that  it  should 
act  as  a  good  middle  school,  but  practically  it  does  act  so.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  giving  a  training  to 
pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors.  If  it  is  a  District  Model  School  it  has  a  number  of  pupil-teachers  who  may 
remain  one  or  two  years.  They  i-eceive  instruction  in  the  art  of  school  management.  They  become  auxiliary 
'teachers  themselves  in  the  establishment.  In  fact  they  are  portion  of  the  staff.  They  study  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  subjected  to  annual  examinations." 

Model  Schools  are  not  only  built,  but  are  also  maintained  at  the  public  cost;  ami 
the  further  additional  outlay  on  this  head  continues  to  be  very  considerable.  The 
expenditure  upon  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  for  salaries  and  allowances  in  1867  and  1868, 
is  returned  as  under  (A,  Table  G) ;  but  for  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  each  Model 
School,  see  the  Board's  Returns,  Sec.  iv.,  par.  2,  and  Appendix  to  Model  School 
Report  (A) : — 

Return  showing  the  Cost  of  Teaching  force  of  each  Model  School  in  1867,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Board,  the  average  attendance  reported  by  tlie  Board  for  the  same  year,  and  the  average  cost 
per  child ;  also  the  cost  in  1 868,  the  attendance  ascertained  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  the 
average  cost  calculated  upon  the  scholai-s  actually  seen  in  1868. 


1 

1867. 

1868. 

Average 

N 

Actual 

~N 

Schools. 

Cost  reported 

Attend- 

Average Cost 

Ccat  reported 

number 

ArerageCost 

by  National 
Board. 

ance  re- 
turned by 
National 

per 
Scholar. 

by  National 
Board. 

examined 
by  Royal 
Commis- 

per 
Scholar. 

Board. 

sioners. 

£      s.     it. 

£    s. 

d. 

£      J.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

Athy,          .... 

749     5     8 

125 

5  19 

11 

663     5     9 

182 

5     0     6 

Bailieborough, 

711      3     0 

179 

3  19 

5 

690     5  10 

178 

3  17    7 

Ballymena, 

705  19     7 

155 

4  11 

1 

718     4  10 

164 

4    7    7 

Ballymoney, 

589  17     4 

164 

3  11 

11 

592  11     9 

131 

4  10    6 

Belfast,      . 

3,527  15  10 

992 

3   II 

1 

3,147     7  11 

838 

3  15     1 

Carrickfergus  (^ 

linor). 

646     8     3 

197 

3     5 

8 

734  14    4 

195 

3  14  10 

Clonmel,    . 

777     9     2 

125 

6     1 

6 

801   15  10 

132 

6     1     6 

Coleraine, . 

747    6    7 

126 

5  18 

7 

734  16     7 

82 

8  19    3 

Cork, 

1,863  16     5 

497 

3  15 

0 

1,653  17  10 

442 

3   14  10 

Dublin.  West, 

1,010     6     1 

438 

2     6 

2 

— 

318 



Dunmanway, 

759     2  11 

225 

3     7 

5 

824  13     9 

307 

2  13     9 

Enniscorthy, 

469  11    11 

69 

7   19 

2 

472     1     0 

90 

5    4  11 

Enniskillen, 

513     1     0 

133 

3  17 

4 

869  17    2 

188 

4   12     6 

Galway,     . 

836  13  10 

140 

5  19 

6 

749  10     8 

133 

5  12     9 

Inchicore,  . 

490     2     7 

157 

3     2 

5 

— 

136 

— 

Kilkennv,  . 
Limerick,  . 

768  19     0 

128 

6     0 

3 

767    2    9 

103 

7    8  11 

1,176  18     8 

314 

3  15 

0 

857     2     5 

268 

3     4    0 

Londondeny, 

1,516  11   10 

342 

4     8 

5 

1,403  17     6 

263 

5    5     7 

Lurgan  (Mmor), 

1,158  11     3 

317 

3   13 

1 

1,011   19     4 

309 

3     5     6 

Monagban  (Minor),    . 

643  19     5 

190 

3     7 

9 

549     9     5 

142 

3  17     6 

Newry,       .... 

755  14     6 

172 

4    7 

11 

621     3     9 

138 

4  10    0 

Newtownards,    . 

1,307     6     4 

314 

4    3 

3 

1,244     2     7 

308 

4     0  10 

Newtownstewart  (Minor),  . 

484     5     2 

115 

4     4 

3 

434  17     6 

89 

4  19     7 

Omagh  (Minor), 

802  17     7 

201 

3  19 

11 

778     2     6 

189 

4     2     4 

Parsonstown  (Minor), 

690     3     0 

140 

4  18 

5 

637  18     9 

111 

5  14  11 

Sligo,         .... 

793     8     3 

195 

4     I 

5 

793  16    4 

198 

4     0     2 

Trfm 

859     0     8 

237 

3     7 

6 

704  15    0 

118 

5  19    5 

Waterford, 

873  13     3 

217 

4    0 

7 

811     0     3 

219 

d  14     1 

Additional  general  expenditure  in  connexion  with  Model  Schools  out  of  Dublin  in  1868,  £226  0».  Md, 

The  large  annual  expense  of  Model  Schools  arises  from  the  great  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  them,  and  from  the  liberal  supplies  of  school  requisites.  The  whole 
is  borne  by  the  public,  excepting  that  the  school-fees  of  the  pupils  are  divided  between 
the  principal  teachers  and  the  Board.  The  Board's  moiety  of  the  fees  is,  however,  given 
back  to  the  assistant  teachers.     Dr.  Newell  states  : — 

"2579.  Judge  Morris. — Is  the  education  at  the  model  schools  companitively  gratuitous? — Dr.  NetoelL — ^No, 
it  is  not  grattdtous  at  all.  There  is  only  one  model  school  in  Ireland  in  which  a  few  children  are  admitted  free. 
ITiere  are  three  rates  of  payment.  One-half,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cliildren  are  admitted  at  Id.  per  week  ; 
of  the  other  half  three-fifths  pay  2*.  6c?.  per  quarter,  and  two-fifths  pay  5«.  per  quarter." 

The  following  Eeturn  (A,  Table  F.)  shows  the  time  in  operation,  the  rent  and 
building  cost  of  Model  Schools,  the  scholars  seen  in  them,  the  number  of  teachers,  the 
ratio  of  scholai^s  to  teachers  provided  at  the  public  cost,. and  the  whole  cost  of  each 
Model  School  to  the  public  up  to  31st  December,  1867. 
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Table  of  Duration,  Rent,  Building  Cost,  Scholars  seen,  Cost  per  Scholar,  Number  of  Teachers,  Ratio 

Scholars,  and  whole  Cost  to  1868. 


of 


Naof 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Amoont  of  Public 

No.  of 

Teach- 

Scholars 

Total  Cost  to  the 

Tears  in 

Annual  Rent 

Money  paid  for  Site, 

Scholars 

ers  paid 

present 

Public,  81st 

Opera- 
tion. 

of  Site. 

Buildings,  Furniture, 
and  Repairs. 

present* 

by  Pub- 
lic 
Funds. 

for  each 
Teacher 

December.  1867. 

£    $.    d. 

£        s.    d. 

£       s.  d. 

Athy,       .... 

16 

10     3     9 

8,224     2     1 

136 

15 

9 

18,370    4    5 

Bailieborougfa, 

18 

19    0    0 

5,643     5     2 

178 

20 

9 

15,797    2    8 

Ballymena, 

19 

6  19     4 

5,806     7     8 

176 

19 

9 

17,068     3     5 

Balhrmoney  (Minor), 

12 

2    0    0 

1,878  13     9 

136 

17 

8 

7,892  16     0 

11 

60    0    0 

15,956    6    8 

858 

68 

12-5 

52,340    6     1 

Carrickfergus  (Minor),    . 

7 

24     0    0 

4,494  17     2 

198 

16 

12 

9,384     0  10 

Clonmel, .... 

19 

16    0    0 

7,865    2    3 

132 

15 

9 

21,083  19     2 

Coleraine, 

18 

— 

6,060     3     8 

82t 

18 

4-5t 

16,498    8     8 

Cork,       .         .         .        . 

3 

105    0    0 

9,841   14  11 

445 

35 

13 

13,882    0    8 

Dublin,  West, 

No  Re 

turn. 

318 

31 

10 

— 

Dunmaniray,   . 

19 

17    0    0 

8,876    9    0 

303 

16 

19 

2,003  19  11 

£nni8Corthy,    . 

6 

8    0    0 

'      6,635  15  10 

91 

6 

15 

P,607    7  11 

Enniskillen,      • 

^^ 

68  18    9 

9,451     9     3 

189 

14 

13-5 

10,175  14     5 

Galway,  .        .        •        . 

16 

21   10  10 

5,241   18     1 

147 

17 

9 

18,258     7    3 

Inchicore, 

No  Re 

turn. 

136 

8 

17 

-L- 

Kilkenny, 
Limerick, 

14 

25  ^    0 

4,888  17  10 

104 

17 

6 

15,357     5  11 

13 

24     0    0 

6,463  11     4 

278 

21 

13 

20,740  17     0 

Londonderry,   . 

6 

67  10    0 

8,895  18     1 

271 

25 

11 

18,793  16     8 

Lurgan  (Minor), 

5 

34    0    0 

6,763  19    3 

309 

17 

18 

12,046     9    6 

Monaghan  (Mmor),  . 

7 

12    0    0 

4,415    8     0 

143 

18 

8 

8,271     8     1 

Newry,    .        .        .        . 

19 

18  11     2 

6,671     8    0 

138 

14 

10 

18,342     7    0 

Newtownards, . 

6 

3  15     2 

10,394  16     3 

311 

30 

10 

17,897     7     2 

Newtownstewart  (Minor), 

7 

3     0    0 

2,038  15     9 

90 

9 

10 

4,730  13    8 

Omagh  (Minor), 

8 

21     0    0 

3,622     4  11 

192 

19 

10 

9,734    2  11 

Parsonstown  (Minor), 

8 

4     0    0 

3,499  11     6 

111 

13 

8-5 

6,511   15  10 

Sligc       .         .        .        . 

5 

48     0    0 

8,321   19  10 

201 

19 

10-5 

12,121     8     4 

Tnm,       .        .        .        . 

18 

0     4     6 

6,829  10     0 

123 

15 

8 

18,470     8    4 

Waterford,       . 

13 

40     0     0 

7,420  17     7 

220 

18 

12 

15,925    5     1 

Moi>KL 
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TableT" 
duration,  rent, 
bonding  cost, 
scholars  seen, 
coBtperaoholar, 
number  of 
teachers,  ratio 
of  scholars, 
and  whole  cost 
to  1868. 


Expenditure  of  public  money  upon  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  Slst  December,  1867,  £411,800  16«.  6(1.,  exoluslTe  of  schools  in  Dublin, 
i:ot  returned.  * 

*  In  eereral  cases  the  numbers  under  this  column  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  returned  in  Table  A,  as  examined.  The  schools  are  here 
credited  with  a  few  children  who,  though  present,  withdrew  or  were  withdrawn  from  examination. 

t  This  school  was  visited  on  a  Terj  wet  Saturday.  There  were  180  children  '*  on  the  Boll.**  Had  aU  been  present,  each  would  hare  cost  the 
State  £83  13«.  \d.  tor  school-room,  and  there  would  hare  been  10  scholars  to  each  teacher. 

Had  the  working  of  Model  Schools  given  general  satisfaction,  it  is  possible  that  com- 
plaints of  their  costliness  would  not  have  been  made  ;  but  as  soon  as  reasons  of  another 
kind  had  created  dissatisfaction,  the  charge  of  extravagance  was  more  easily  raised  than 
met.     Dr.  Newell  attempts  no  justification  : — 

"  2674.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — On  what  principle  do  you  justify  the  education  in  Model  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  Evidence. 
the  State,  of  children  whose  parents  can  affoni  to  pay  for  education  ] — Dr.  Newell, — I  don't  pretend  to  justify  it. 
I  should  rather  not  enter  into  that  question  at  all.  I  think  that  in  this  country  you  cannot  measure  the  bounty 
of  the  State  by  j£l,  or  10«.  a  head.  I  think  it  is  very  important  you  should  give  them  the  best  education  they 
can  receive.  K  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  excluded,  if  the  poor  are 
provided  for.     I  think  it  has  very  many  advantages — ^bringing  them  together." 


No  explanation  is  oflfered  of  the  principle  upon  which  localities  were  selected  by  the  Selection 
Board  for  the  erection  of  Model  Schools  (A).  ****' 


of 


"  108.  We  are  unable  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  the  twenty-six  localities  favoured  by  the 
Board  iu  the  establishment  of  model  schools  have  been  selected.  The  returns,  which  are  analyzed  in  the 
Appendix  A.  exhibit  a  curious  diversity  in  the  origin  of  these  schools.  The  Commissioners  themselves  in 
1846-6  fixed  upon  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry,  Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway.  A  local 
appeal  did  indeed  issue  from  Newry,  but  it  contemplated  an  institution  of  a  different  character  from  the 
Board's  Model  Schools,  since  the  memorialists  raised  local  contributions  for  the  school,  and  undei-took  to 
form  a  local  committee  of  management.  "Want  of  means  of  education  does  not  appear  to  have  guided 
the  Commissioners'  choice,  since  they  established  the  Coleraine  Model  School  in  the  midst  of  schools  of 
all  kinds;  the  Ballymena  Model  School,  with  ten  National  schools  within  three  miles  of  it,  besides  a 
diocesan  school,  male  and  female  parochial  schools,  a  Methodist  school,  and  four  or  five  private  schools ; 
the  Clonmel  Model  School,  where  two  very  large  schools  for  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
in  course  of  erection  in  addition  to  several  endowed  schools  ;  and  at  Bailieborough  they  merely  converted 
an  ordinary  National  school  into  one  of  their  model  schools.  At  Athy  there  was  no  National  school  within 
four  miles,  but  here  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  agent  applied  for  a  Model  AgrictUtttrcU  School,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  Board  informed  his  Grace  that  if  he  was  willing  to  accept  'a  district  model  school  with  an 
agricultural  department  attached'  (instead  of  a  Model  A^cultural  School  which  would  involve  some 
local  contribution),  they  would  undei*take  the    entire  cost  of   building  and    supporting  the  school,  paying  ^^ 
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Moi»L       besideB  a  feir  rent  for  the  land,  that  the  Athy  Model  School  was  resolved  on.     Ballymoney  was  actually 
SoBooiiB.      started  as  an  Agricultural'  Model  School,  with  a    local  contributioii   of  ;£400.     At  Belfieait'  serven  manufae- 
— ^  turers,  employing  4,000  hands,  and  determifned  to  have  a  school  for  iheir  work-people,  raised  £800  for  the 

purpose  of  erecting  an  ordinary  one,  and  they  applied  to  the  Commissioners,  who  built  for  them  the 
Belfast  Model  School,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  and  of  a  character  suitaWe  for  ihe  education  of  -ttieir  borough 
member's  relatives.  Sir  T.  Bediagton,  one  of  the  Board,  *  counselled  the  application'  from  Galway.  Tbe 
Commissioners  being  themselves  *  desirous  that  a  model  school  should  be  built  in  Limerick,'  as^ed  the 
Established  Church  Bishop  to  point  out  a  site,  whuA  was  found  close -to  barracks  with  six  permanent 
.  .  schools  within  five  minutes'  wfdk,    and  another  large    school  about  to"  be  erected  *  immediately  opposite.' 

At  Newtownards  a  Presbyterian  minister  applied  for  a  model  school,  a;nd  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
gave  a  site  of  two  acres,  rent  free^  with  •  a  generosity  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Board's  model  schools. 
At  Sligo  the  Board's  superintendent  was  *  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  look  out  for  a  site^'  who 
thus  took  the  initiative,  anticipating  the  memorial  *  got  up  principally*  through  means  of  the  Presby- 
terians,' who  numbered  220  in  a  town  of  12,000  Inhabitants.  At  Trim  an  application  for  a  large  ordi- 
nary school  or  a  model  sdbool,  came  in  1846  from  the  *  scarcity  committee,'  who  avowed  that  their  great 
object  was  the  relief  of  ^e  starving  poor  by  means  of  a  considerable  expenditure  upon  new  buildings, 
and  the  Commissioners  took  occasion  to  erect  one  of  those  model  schools  which  they  were  'aiixidus  to 
establish  throughout  the  country.'  A  committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  select  the  localities  in 
which  minor  model  schools  should  be  erected;  and  Parsonstown,  Omagh,  Carrickfergus,  and  Monaghan 
were  thus  chosen,  together  with  Ballycastle,  Ballyclare,  and  Bandon,'  subsequently  abandoned.  But  the 
school  at  Lurgan  was  demanded  by  Lord  Liirgan,  who  leased  a  site  to  the  Commissioners  at -an  annual 
rent  of  £34,  and  obtained  peculiar  privileges  under  the  trust  deed ;  and  Newtownstewart  was  conceded 
to  the  Protestant  rector  of  Ardstraw  and  built  upon  a  site  adjoining  the  Protestant  church.  As  at 
Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick,  so  at  Sligo,  Carrickfergus,  Enniskillen,  and  Enniscorthy, 
the  Commissioners  established  model  schools  at  the  public  cost  in  localities  abundantly  sUppUed  with  means 
of  education.  They  are  therefore  precluded  from  complaining  of  the  competition  which  in  several  places 
has  almost  emptied  their  model  schools." 

Destruction  of        One  inevitable  consequence  of  the  foundation  and  support  of  Model  Schools  at  the 

private  schools,  p^j^j^^  charge  was  to  destroy  private  schools  within  the  area  from  which  pupils  were 

attracted  to  them.     This  is  allowed  by  the  Board's  oflScers.     Mr.  Keenan : — 


Evidence.  "  1296.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — You  are  conversant  with  the  system  of  the  Model  schools? — ^Mr.  Keenan. — 

I  am. 

"  1297.  Now,  without  getting  into  the  question  at  all  as  to  whether  they  should  be  denominational  or  other- 
wise, I  ask  you  do  not  the  Model  schools  afford  undue  advantages,  in  a  financial  point  of  view  and  in  a  free- 
trade  point  of  view,  to  the  children  of  persons  who  ought  to  pay  for  their  teaclung  1 — ^They  are  open  to  the 
children  of  every  class.  • 

"  1298.  Are  you  aw«ire  that  in  many  towns  the  children  of  magistrates,  the  children  of  aldermen,  of  town 
councillors,  of  doctors,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  elite  of  the  town  are  taught  in  these  Model  schools  i — ^I  am  aware  of 
that  fact.     I  myself  think  it  a  very  unobjectionable  arrangement. 

"  1299.  Do  you  think  it  fiedr  to  the  tax-paying  community  that  education  should  be  given,  in  towns  in  which 
these  Model  schools  are,  to  the  children  of  peraons  who  are  as  well  able  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  their  children 
as  any  other  members  of  the  community  ?---If  they  were  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  I  would  say  an 
injustice  existed ;  but  special  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 

"  1300.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  a  protective  system  imder  which  the  State,  in  particular  localities,  pays  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  elite  of  the  locality  1 — Why,  if  the  magistrates  and  the  other  persons  to 
whom  you  refer  were  to  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary  schools,  the  Commissionei-s  could  not  interfere. 

"  1301.  In  ordinary  schools  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them  ? — Not  in  ihe  ordinary  National  schools. 

"  1 302.  I  mean  by  ordinary  schools  schools  not  connected  with  the  National  Board  ? — But  my  answer  referred 
to  ordinary  National  schools. 

"  1303.  Do  you  think  it  is  feir,  as  a  question  of  taxation,  that  the  poor  taxpayers  of  the  community  should 
have  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  elite  of  the  locality  I—As  to  the  Model  schools,  I  think  that 
their  case  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  can't  be 
any  possible  objection  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  become  a  pupil  in  an  ordinary  National  school.  I  think  that 
is  the  great  principle  of  the  National  schools,  that  they  are  open  to  everyone,  utterly  irrespective  of  class  and 
creed. 

''  1304.  But,  putting  class  and  creed  aside,  should  the  assistance  of  the  State  to  the  education  of  children  be 
given,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  pay  for  their  education  1 — When  the 
&ysf)em  was  first  started  it  was  pronouiiced  to  be  a  system  of  non-restriction  and  non-compulsion  j  and  it  remains 
so  still. 

"  1305.  If  there  is  a  school  in  a  town  which,  up  to  the  establishment  of  Model  schools,  has  been  supported 
by  payments  from  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  elite  of  the  locality,  and  that  there  is  a  Model  school 
established,  supported  by  the  State  in  the  locality,  must  not  the  necessary  result  be  that  that  school  which 
had  previously  existed  must  cease  to  exist  after  a  little] — I  am  quite  prepared  to  admits  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Model  school,  efficiently  conducted  and  well  supplied  with  teachers,  will  have  the  ejffect  of  interfering  with 
the  prospects  of  such  a  school  as  you  now  refer  to  ;  but  I  don't  well  see  at  this  moment  how  the  State  can  step 
in  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Model  schools  simply  on  that  score. 

"  1306.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  would  not  this  be  the  result ;  that  all  the  schools  that  existed  on  a  free 
trade  principle  would  be  gradually  driven  out  1 — If  you  refer  to  ordinary  private  schools  belonging  to  private 
people,  the  efiect  of  the  institution  of  every  State  system  of  education,  is,  to  some  extent,  to  drive  such  schools 
from  the  school  world. 

"  1307.  Do  you  think  therefore  that  that  is  not,  independent  of  any  other,  a  substantial  objection  to  Model 
schools  in  the  abstract  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  not  a  substantial  objection  to  the  institution  of  Model  schools  any 
more  than  it  would  be  to  the  institution  of  common  National  schools — ^that  is  my  decided  conviction.  If  it 
were  an  objection  to  the  Model  schools  now  in  existence,  and  supported  entirely  by  the  State,  the  same  objection 
would  apply  to  the  class  of  Model  schools  imder  local  management  suggested  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  still  under 
consideration." 

To  the  same  effect  Dr.  Newell  (2649--50)  and  Mr.  Sheridcui  (5533). 
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When  the  private  schools  hitherto -attended  by  children  of  the  middle^dass  had  been       model 
closed,  parente  of  that  class  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  Model  Schools.       <^"- 
Dr.  Newell : — 

"  2649.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  not  these  model  schools,  to  some  extent,  interfered  with  other  schools  in  the  Evidence, 
several  distriotsf-^Dr.  NeufeU,^ — ^Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

'^  2650.  J[f  so^^are  not  the  parents  in  the  districts  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  model 
schools  % — ^Yes ;  I  have  heard  that  assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  doing  so  as  much  as  the  advantage  of  the  schools." 

Hence  arose  a  fresh  objection  that  parents  well  able  to  pay  were  obtaining  for  their 
childi-en  education  at  the  cost  of  the  State.     Dr.  Newell  says  : —    - 

"  2584.  Mr.  Justice  Morris, — Do  you  exercise  any  discrimination  at  all  as  to  the  class  of  personsf  who  are  to 
be  taught  at  these  Model  schools  1 — ^Dr.  NeweU, — ^There  is  this  limit,  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  admit  fifty 
children  at  a  penny  a  week,  so  that  the  poor  cannot,  so  far,  be  excluded.     Any  child  may  attend  if  he  chooses. 

"  2585.  May  not  any  gentleman's  child  attend  and  obtain  the  education  at  a  penny  a  week  % — I  think  not. 

"  2586.  Why  not  1 — Because  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  are  considered  by  the  teacher,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
pay  more,  the  child  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  at  a  penny  a  week. 

*'  2587.  Suppose  there  was  not  a  pressure  on  the  school  in  regard  to  members  might  it  not  occur  1 — I  never 
heard  of  anyone  of  the  kind.  A  man  who  could  pay  would  not  like  to  have  his  son  admitted  on  the  footing  of 
almost  a  pauper. 

"  2588.  Parents  of  a  respectable  class  would  not  like  their  (Mdren  to  come  in  at  this  very  small  rate  1 — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

"2589.  With  regard  to  that  last  answer,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  page  139  of  tiie 
report  for  last  year  :  '  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  parties  who  during  the 
year  claimed  exemption  from  the  high  rates,  which  are  so  extremely  moderate  as  compared  with  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  such  as  can  rarely  be  had  on  any  terms  in  non-National  schools  V 
— Yes  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  individuals  were  admitted  at  a  penny  a  week,  they  may  have  paid  the 
intermediate  rate,  2b,  (id,  per  quarter.  In  the  answer  I  gave  I  only  spoke  generally.  I  do  not  say  there  are 
no  such  cases. 

"  2590.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  that  the  National  system  of  Education  affords  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  wi  education  rarely  obtained  in  non-National  schools  at  any  price,  to  respectable  persons  fiiUy  able 
to  pay  for  it  at  10«.  a  year  ] — I  have  very  often  heard  remarks  of  that  kind.  I  have  very  often  heard  it  said 
that  our  school  curriculum  is  much  too  high  and  the  instruction  much  too  good  and  extensive. 

"  2591.  Must  not  the  effect  be  that  non-National  schools — that  is,  independent  private  schools,  affording  a 
superior  class  of  education  are  driven  out  of  the  lield  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  private  schools,  or  non-National 
schools,  are  frequently  driven  out  of  the  field.  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  question  in  which  1  do  not  concur 
— ^that  they  afford  a  superior  class  of  education,  as  a  rule,  to  that  given  in  the  National  schools." 

Dean  Byrne  (E.G.),  thinks  that  parents  of  the  upper  classes  ought  to  pay  to  Model  Feee. 
Schools  the  fees  commonly  charged  at  private  schools  : — 

"  21582.  Chairman, — Ai'e  there  any  points  in  which  you  desire  any  material  change  in  the  National 
system  1 — Mr.  Bj/me, — ^The  only  point  that  strikes  me  is  ^e  very  obvious  one  that  the  children  of  parents  of 
the  upper  classes,  attending  model  schools,  ought  to  pay  for  theii*  instruction  as  much  as  they  should  pay  in  a 
school  of  private  enterprise.  I  think  that  that  would  operate  in  two  beneficial  ways.  It  would  prevent  what 
I  consider  a  misuse  of  the  State  funds  in  educating  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  education  ;  but  it 
would  also  have  this  other  effect,  that  it  would  prevent  the  model  schools  from  supplanting  and  excluding  as 
they  do  at  present  schools  of  private  enterprise. 

"  21584.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  expressed  now  is  one  generally  entertained  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  in 
the  country— the  opinion  that  the  richer  people,  who  send  their  children  to  the  model  schools,  should  pay 
higher  fees  1—X  think  it  is,  except  by  those  who  are  interested — who  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  themselves 
of  the  present  system." 

At  present  the  Model  Schools  are  said  to  be  attended  by  children  of  all  classes,  Rank  of 
though  not  by  many  poor.     Mr.  Sheridan : —  scholars, 

"  5491.  Professor  SuUmm, — ^What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  class  of  children  who  attend  model 
schools  1 — ^Mr.  Sherida/n, — My  experience  is  that  the  model  schools  in  towns  and  cities  are  attended  by  children 
of  all  classes.  "We  have  some  gentlemen's  children,  and  we  have  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  shopkeepers 
and  mechanics,  but  not  many  children  of  the  indigent  classes. 

"  5889.  You  are  acquainted,  very  well,  I  suppose,  with  the  Cork  Model  School  ? — It  has  npt  been  long  in 
operation,  but  I  think  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  an  Inspector  can  be  who  has  been  over  a  school  for 
only  a  short  time. 

"  5890.  What  class  of  persons  attend  that  school] — When  I  was  examined  before  I  think  I  stated  thatone  would 
find  in  the  Cork  Model  School  a  larger  proportion  of  children  of  a  better  class  than  would  be  found  in  other 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  Koman  Catholic  children  were  not  allowed  to  attend  it,  and  other  children  stepped  in. 

"  5891.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  carriages  to  call  for  children  ? — I  know  that  it  is 
not  a  common  thing  for  carriages  to  calL  Small  conveyances  call  for  some  of  the  children,  because  a  vast 
number  of  yoxmg  children  attend  the  school.  The  south  of  Ireland  is  very  wet,  and  whenever  there  is  a  wet 
day  some  conveyance  calls  for  such  children. 

"  5892.  Have  you  often  heard  of  a  carriage  and  pair  calling  ? — ^Indeed  I  have  not  imless  with  visitors. 

"  5893.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  persons  to  pay  first-class  railway  fare  firom  the  Bandon  district  to  attend 
the  school  1 — ^I  know  that  some  children  came  from  Innishannon,  some  from  Queenstown,  and  some  from  Pas- 
sage West  and  other  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  that  school. '' 

Of  the  Londonderry  Model  School,  Dean  Atkins  (E.C.),  says : — 

"  20787.  Chairman, — Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  model  schools  1 — Mr.  Atkins, — Occasionally, 
visiting  the  Londonderry  model  school  I  was  examining  chaplain  to  Dr.  Higgin,  the  late  Bishop  of  Deny. 
I  used  to  reside  at  the  palace  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  then  I  used  to  go  to  the  model  school  constantly. 
That  leads  me  to  suggest  one  thing  with  respect  to  model  schools.  There  was  a  class  of  pupils  attending  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  see  there.     One  was  the  Mayor  of  Derry*s  son  ;  another  was  a  wealthy  merchant's,  and  *^^/^ryTp^ 
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sons  of  other  most  successful  people  well  able  to  pay  J^IO  or  £20  a  year  for  the  education  of  their  sons, 
the  son  of  a  great  distiller  there.     I  thought  it  very  wrong." 


I  saw 


Eyidence. 


Instnictioii. 


Ptriiamenuiy  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  out  of  funds 
gmtwforthe  y^^j  |^y  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ;  and  if  the  suggestion  of 
Dean  Byrne  were  adopted,  that  higher  fees  should  be  charged  to  the  richer  dasses,  one 
consequence  would  probably  be  to  exclude  more  completely  than  before  the  very  class 
for  whom  the  schools  are  intended.  Already  it  is  alleged  that  Model  Schools  are  un- 
suitable for  the  children  of  the  poor.    Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian : — 

"  8855.  Mr.  Gibson. — ^Your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  model  schools  not  suited  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  at  all  1 — Dr.  Dorrian, — Yes. 

"  8856.  And  that  the  poor  are  not  able  to  pay  the  high  charges  of  those  schools  1 — Yes. 

"  8857.  Is  your  lordship  aware  that  the  charge  is  apportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  parent,  and  that  the  child 
of  a  poor  parent  is  not  obliged  to  pay  more  than  one  penny  a  week  ? — ^Yes, 

**  8858.  You  don't  think  that  an  excessive  charge') — Besides  that  charge,  these  poor  children  require  an 
amoimt  of  dress  which  a  parent,  earning  only  nine  shillings  or  ten  shillings  a  week  cannot  spare  out  of  his 
week's  wages,  and  he  cannot  dress  his  children  so  as  to  go  and  associate  wi^  the  more  respectable  little  girls 
going  to  the  model  school.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  it  is  the  same,  and  sometimes  the  parents  are  not  able  to 
give  the  penny  a  week." 

"  9047.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  conclusion  in  your  opinion  is  that  as  model  schools  are  not  suited  to  the 
poor,  and  that  as  the  rich  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  them,  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? — ^My  opinion  is 
that  schools  that  give  an  education  that  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  cost  about  eight  times  more  than  schools 
that  would  give  a  satisfactory  education  ought  not  to  be  approved  of." 

Mr.  Kavanagh  claims  to  have  introduced  the  higher  course  of  instruction  into  Model 
Schools  with  benefit  to  the  country  : — 

"  1 2052.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  a  country  to  have  in  all  towns  good 
schools  of  that  class? — Mr.  Kava/nagh. — I  do  not  know  any  country  that  wants  them  more  at  present  than  Ireland, 
whatever  Board  or  body,  under  whatever  scheme,  or  whoever  is  to  supply  them.  Having  written  and  said  so 
much  about  model  schools  whatever  odium  or  unpopularity  may  attach  to  them,  it  was  I  who  first  gave  the  impetus 
to  improve  the  secular  education  in  them — I  introduced  physical  science,  tnusic,  drawing,  and  other  higher 
branches.  That  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  State  forcing  such  a  school  into  a  town  and 
setting  up  an  educational  fortress  without  being  asked  or  invited,  in  opposition  to  local  public  opinion.  To 
that  I  am,  and  have  ever  been,  determinedly  opposed." 

This  higher  course  of  instruction,  naturally  led  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  with 
special  qualifications.     The  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  now  complain  that,  however 

freat  their  merit  and  long  their  service,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  promoted  to  Model 
chools  which  offer  the  most  lucrative  situations  in  their  profession.  The  Board's  report 
for  1846  endeavoured  to  "stimulate  to  the  utmost  the  exertions  of  every  pupil  and 
officer  under"  them  by  the  prospect  of  gradual  advancement  in  the  service.  *'  The 
unpaid  may  become  a  paid  monitor ;  the  paid  monitor  a  candidate  teacher  in  one  of 
our  District  Model  Schools;  then  a  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school ;  next  a  student  in  the 
ordinary  training  class  in  Dublin ;  he  may  afterwards  perhaps  be  advanced  into  the 
special  training  class ;  may  possibly  become  a  teacher  m  one  of  our  District  Model 
Schools ;  then  rise  to  be  a  Sub-Inspector ;  then  an  Inspector ;  or  eventually  a  Head 
Inspector."  Teachers  for  the  earliest  Model  Schools  were  selected  from  the  teachers 
of  ordinary  schools.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  at  first.  But  the  ordinary  teachers 
seem  now  to  consider  that  the  Model  School  teachers  are  a  privileged  class.  Mr. 
Matthews,  National  Schoolmaster  : — 

"  18344.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  not  any  advancement  open  to  teachers  in  the  appointments  to  model  schools  ? 
— Mr.  Matthews. — I  think  not.  At  present  they  are  confining  their  appointments  to  those  that  are  trained  up 
about  the  model  schools,  the  pupil  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  I  was  nominated  for  a  model  school  myself, 
and  was  passed  over  for  a  scond-class  teacher,  when  I  was  first  of  first. 

"  18345.  Are  not  model  schools  held  by  teachers  trained  under  the  Board  ;  and  therefore  teachers  trained 
under  the  Board  may  be  masters  of  model  schools  ] — ^Yes  ;  that  is  where  they  are  about  model  schools,  and  in 
model  schools.  I  believe  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  teacher  of  an  ordinary  school  to  get  a  model  school 
at  the  present  day 

"  18351.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^With  regard  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools,  from  your  experience  of  them, 
tlo  they  cherish  a  hope  of  such  appointments  ? — Very  few  of  them ;  they  think  it  is  more  the  pets  and  favourites 
about  the  model  schools  that  get  the  appointments  than  ordinary  teachers. 

**  18352.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  your  complaint,  or  is  it  your  statement,  that  the  appointment  to  model  schools 
is  a  matter  of  favour,  and  not  of  recognition  of  merit,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  that 
persons  in  authority  have  a  notion  that  if  a  teacher  is  not  trained  up  about  a  model  school,  and  has  not  learned 
the  routine  of  it,  they  would  have  some  trouble  with  him,  and  that  those  who  are  about,  and  in,  model  schools 
all  their  lives,  make  the  best  model  school  teachers." 

There  is  no  rule  of  the  Board  to  this  effect  (23759),  and  Mr.  Macdonnell  would  wish 
these  well  paid  places  to  be  open  as  prizes  for  competition  among  the  whole  body  of 
National  teachers.     He  says  : — 

"  23790.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — It  has  come  before  this  Commission  from  a  representative  of  the  teachers  that  the 
teachers  in  the  country  consider  themselves  precluded  from  any  hope  of  these  appointments.  Do  you  r^jard  that 
as  well  founded  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I  don't  think  it's  well  founded.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  teachers 
hitherto,  and  head  masters,  have  been  drawn  too  much  from  particidar  districts.    My  own  opinion  has  always  been 
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this — I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  thoroughly  into  effect — that  these  appointments  must  be  considered  the  Model 
great  prizes  for  all  onr  best  teachers — ^that  they  should  be  open  to  competition  without  r^ard  to  anything  at  all  Schools. 
but  merit,  and  that  instead  of  their  being  drawn  from  particular  districts,  that  the  appointments  should  be  open 
to  all  our  teachers  throughout  Ireland.  I  further  think  that  that  is  due  not  merely  to  our  8,300  teachers,  but 
equally  due  to  the  particular  school  itself.  Our  experience  of  gaining  eminent  ability  is  infinitely  increased  by 
having  the  rewards  given  amongst  our  best  teachers,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  in  a  particular  district. 
At  present  there  are  about  190  teachers  in  model  schools ;  75  oidy  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  are 
Protestants.    That  is  not  a  safe  state  of  things. 

"  23791.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  model  schools  1 — ^Altogether  nearly  200.  The  whole  number 
of  our  teachers  being  8,000,  of  whom  four-fifths  nearly  are  Catholics ;  it  is  not  a  right  proportion. 

"  23782.  Do  you  think  you  are  correct  as  to  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers') — I  do ;  they  are 
nearly  four-fifths. 

•'  23793.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie, — Will  not  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  model  schools  continue  to 
diminish  under  the  present  prohibition  % — Certainly ;  because  most  of  those  in  the  model  schools  were  in  before 
Uie  prohibition  and  are  not  compelled  to  leave,  but  iienew  ones,  appointed  after  the  prohibition,  are  under  very 
strict  disabilities.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  prohibition  has  hitherto  prevented  any  meritorious  Roman  Catholic 
from  accepting  the  situation  ;  but,  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  prohibition  must  diminish  exceedingly  the  number  of 
meritorious  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

"  23794.  Rev.  Dr.  WUsoti, — ^But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  looking  forward  to 
these  appointments  is  not  diminished  1 — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

**  23795.  You  always  find  a  sufficient  number  applying  and  looking  forward  to  such  appointments  when 
vacancies  arise  % — A  considerable  number  apply  ;  I  would  wish  in  future  Qiat  they  should  be  open  to  competition, 
and  that  every  meritorious  teacher  in  Ireland,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  coming  from  the  north 
or  from  the  south,  should  be  able  to  compete  for  the  vacant  situation." 

Dr.  Neivell  would  confine  the  complaint  to  the  Belfast  Model  School,  though  the  ^®*^^®"\ 
youth  of  the  schoolmistresses  at  least  raises  a  presumption  that  the  places  elsewhere  ^^  ^  ^"^' 
are  not  given  in  reward  for  length  of  service  : — 

"  24564.  Chairman, — ^Does  it  often  happen  at  the  present  day  that  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  get 
appointments  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  in  district  model  schools  1 — Dr.  NeweU, — Yes,  very  often. 
Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  they  are  selected  from  the  most  eligible  teachers,  either  in  the  special  class,  or 
perhaps  from  the  ordinary  class,  or  from  amongst  the  best  schools  in  the  district. 

"  24565.  Is  there  not  rather  a  tendency  to  promote  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  out  of  the  model  schools 
themselves,  and  to  make  a  sort  of  separate  caste  ? — I  think  not  at  all.  There  are  some  head  inspectors  who  set 
their  faces  altogether  against  it,  and  desire  to  give  only  a  moiety  of  the  appointments  to  teachers  of  model  schools. 
I  think  the  remark  applied  a  good  deal  to  Belfast,  where  they  have  managed  to  keep  the  appoini^nents  among 
themselves.  However,  it  is  a  large  school,  and  there  are  very  eligible  persons  in  it ;  but  I  don't  think  the 
observation  applies  to  any  other  schools.     The  appointments  are  not  very  numerous. 

"  24566.  *  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — ^Are  you  aware  that  one-half,  or  more  than  one-half,  the  female  teachers  in  model 
schools  must  have  bee^n  appointed  before  being  twenty-three  years  of  age  % — I  can  understand  that. 

"  24567.  They  could  not  have  had  experience  in  other  schools  ? — I  meant  that  they  had  been  educated  at 
other  schools,  and  trained  afterwards,  because  we  have  few  teachers  in  charge  of  model  schools,  or  assistants  in 
model  schools  who  have  not  been  trained. 

"  24869.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  female  teachers  of  model  schools  were  appointed  so  early  as 
twenty-three  years  of  age  1 — Yes,  I  thought  over  that  since  yesterday. 

"  24870.  Why  has  the  qualification  of  experience  in  teaching  schools  been  set  aside  in  that  case  ? — I  don't 
think  it  has  been  set  aside.  I  think  before  a  woman  is  twenty-three,  she  may  have  acquired  very  considerable' 
experience  in  teaching,  and  she  may  have  been  teaching  for  twelve  years." 

Teachers  in  Model  Schools  receive  from  the  Board  salaries  and  allowances  independ- 
ent of  classification.     The  following  is  the  special  scale  of  payments  made  to  them  : — 


Principal  Teachers 
Male, 


Female  and  Infant, 


Assistant  Teachers— 

Male, 

Female  and  Infant, 


Salaries. 


Allowances. 


£60  per  annum,  increasing,  after 
three  years,  by  £5  per  annum 
to  ;£100,  if  faithful  and  efficient 
in  discharge  of  his  duties. 


£55  per  annum  (including  £20 
a  year  for  lodging  allowance), 
increasing,  after  three  years,  by 
£2  lOf.  per  annum  to  £75,  if 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duties. 


Salary  of  class  and  £16  sup- 
plemental salary. 

Salary  of  class  and  £12  sup- 
plemental salary. 


One>lialf  of  school-fees. 

Furnished  residence,  fuel,  and  light. 

£10  per  annum  for  instructing  in  singing,  drawing,  or  physical 
science,  if  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  competency,  and 
recommended  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  (£5  only 
is  allowed  if  the  teaching  of  singing  or  drawing  be  confined  to 
one  department  of  the  school.) 

One-half  of  school -fees. 

£  1 0  per  annum  for  giving  instruction  in  singing  or  drawing, 
if  possessing  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  recommended  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  (£5  only  is  allowed  if  the 
instruction  be  confined  to  one  department  of  the  school.) 


One-fourth  of  school-fees. 

£8  per  annum  for  teaching  singing,  drawing, or  physical  science, 
if  possessing  certificate  of  competency,  and  recommended  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  £12  per  annum  allowed 
for  teaching  any  two  of  these  subjects. 

If  the  teaching  of  singing  or  drawing  be  confined  to  one  depart- 
ment of  the  school  only  one-half  of  this  gratuity  allowed. 


The  staff  of  teachers  in  Large  suff  of 

teachers. 


The  teachers  of  all  grades  are  numerous  in  Model  Schools. 
Model  Schools,  if  monitors  be  included,  is  very  large  (A.)  : — 

<<  184.  In  the  model  schooUi  in  Ireland  in  1868  there  were  467  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  of  both  sexes, 
as  we  found  by  actual  counting.     The  Board's  Returns  give  imperfect  information  on  this  head  for  _  1867,^e    ^ryT/> 
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iramber  of  teachers  in  the  care  of  these  model  schools  being  omitted — Sligo,  Limerick,  Cork,  Dnnmanwuy, 
Athy,  Omagh,  Londonderry,  CWway,  Bailieboro',  Trim,  Coleraine,  Newtownstewart.  In  the  other  model 
sdiools  there  appear  to  have  been  191  pupil-teachers  and  monitors." 

Dr.  Newell : — 

"  24879.  Rev.  Mr.  CowU. — Da  you  not  think  ttie  tendency  of  having  so  many  teachers  as  you  have  in  model 
schools  is  to  make  many  of  them  extremely  idle  1 — ^Dr.  Newell* — I  cannot  admit  our  model  scho<^  as  ifor  as 
teachers  are  concerned,  are  over-staflfed. 

"  24880.  Would  you  not  consider  one  teacher  to  every  eight  or  ten  pupils  too  many  1 — Thai  includes  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors. 

"  24881.  Can  they  be  fully  occupied  where  there  are  so  few  children '? — ^Where  the  attendance  is  not  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  time  there  is  a  disposition  to  idle.    I  thought  you  referred  to  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers. 

"  24883.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  of  the  principal  teachers  neglecting  their  work  altogether  and  leaving 
the  work  to  be  done  by  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  ? — ^Yes. 

"  24883.  .Have  such  complaints  been  frequent  1 — No  ;  the  Inspector  observing  such  a  state  of  things  would 
himself  at  once  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  it,  and  we  might  not  hear  of  it." 

The  abundance  of  teachers  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  schook  are  also 
training  institutions. 

In  Model  Schools  all  the  monitors  are  senior  monitors  {Fitzgerald,  8481),  and  thB  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  teaching  force  in  any  ordinary  National 
schools  {Macdonnell,  23758  and  23781).     , 

The  pupil  teachers  generally  board  with  the  head  master  of  a  Model  School  for  one 
or  two  years. 

"8335.  Chairman, — How  long  do  those  youths  remain  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools? — ^Mr. 
Fitzgerald, — ^They  are  engaged  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  if  they  give  satisfaction,  they  are  re- 
tained for  a  second  year.     That  is  the  general  rule. 

"  8336.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  on  as  pupil  teachers  1 — Sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  8337.  After  their  two  years  have  expired  what  becomes  of  them  1 — After  their  two  years  have  expired  they 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  training  department  in  Marlborough-street,  or  for  appointment  as  teachers  of 
National  schools." 

The  pupil  teachers,  so  boarded  with  the  Model  schoolmasters,  profess  various  religions. 
No  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  them  by  the  Board,  but  clergymen  of  their  own 
faith  have  liberty  to  attend  to  instruct  them  [Hunter,  3665-6.) 

It  is  held  that  the  system  of  training  adopted  in  Model  Schools  is  calculated  to  produce 
good  teachers  of  mixed  schools.     Mr.  Hunter  : — 

**  3647.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  you  made  any  calculation  which  sort  of  training  in  your  opinion  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  to  make  good  teachers  1 — Mr.  Hunter, — It  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  school  in 
which  this  individual  is  trained.  I  believe  the  model  school  system  is  the  best  for  bringiog  forward  teachers 
for  the  mixed  system  of  education ;  very  excellent  teachers  are  produced,  however,  in  some  of  the  convent 
schools,  but  that  is  where  these  are  well  conducted.  I  don*t  thmk  a  convent  school,  simply  because  it  is  a 
convent  school,  is  for  that  reason  better  qualifie<l  for  producing  a  good  teacher  than  another,  but  we  have  some- 
very  well-conducted  convent  schools.  In  one,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  that  I  know  intimately,  the  young  people 
employed  are  very  well  trained  indeed  for  the  office  of  teacher." 

Mr.  S.  De  Vere  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  other  words,  when  he  says  (20163)  that 
'^  teachers  trained  in  the  model  schools  are  trained  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  schools 
under  the  vested  system,  and  not  so  well  under  the  non-vested  system;"  ie.,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  give  special  religious  instruction.  Hence  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian's 
objection  (8731)  :— 

"8731.  Chairman. — In  your  last  answer  do  you  speak  of  ordinary  schools  or  training  schools? — Dr. 
Dorrian. — My  answer  will  apply  to  both,  because  I  don*t  conceive  that  the  training  schools  can  be  properly 
conducted,  unless  that  the  training  will  qualify  the  teachers  for  giving  special  instruction  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  would  be  devoted  afterwards." 

The  young  women,  who  in  the  girls'  department  of  model  schools  correspond  to  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  boys'  rooms,  are  called  monitresses.  They  receive  from  the  Commissioners 
a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging.  This  system  is  represented  as  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  other.     Mr.  OHara  says  : — 

"  26795.  Sir  R,  Kane, — One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  Eortescue's  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  board- 
ing the  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools,  and  to  enable  these  persons  to  live  in  houses  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  persons  of  their  own  religious  denomination — do  you  think  such  a  system  of  domestic  denomina- 
tional residences  would  be  preferable  to  the  system  of  boarding  which  now  exists  for  pupil-teachers  ? — Mr.  O'Hara. 
— ^I  can  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  present  system  is  conducive  to  the  success  of  National  educa- 
tion. My  own  impression  is  that  the  pupil-teachers  shoidd  not  be  boarded  at  all,  either  on  denominational  or 
mixed  principles.  I  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  board  themselves.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  expenditure 
in  boanling  them,  and  that  the  advantages  to  the  Board  do  not  correspond  to  the  cost.  In  the  Clonmel  model 
school  since  its  establishment  there  were  113  pupil-teachers  boarded  and  educated,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of 
these  are  now  known  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  sixty-two  monitresses 
who  were  not  boarded,  and  one-third  of  these  are  known  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  So  that  practically 
it  comes  to  this,  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  are  boarded  at  the  public  expense  remain  in  tiie  service 
than  of  those  who  were  not  boarded  at  the  public  expense.  On  this  groimd  I  think  the  system  of  boarding  pupil- 
teachers  or  monitresses  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Board.  I  think  it  is  more  expensive  and 
less  calculated  to  meet  the  ends  in  view.  I  believe  the  temptation  of  getting  a  free  education  induces  a  great 
many  young  persons  to  offer  themselves  for  admission  into  the  schools  without  the  intention  of  taking  to  the 
teaching  profession,  whereas  monitresses  have  not  that  inducement  to  offer  themselves  for  admission. 

"  26796.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^The  difference  of  sex  haa  been  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference  you  allude  to, 
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"What  answer  'wotdd  yott  give  to  that  observation  1 — ^I  don't  think  that  oxplains  it,  becauBe  in  the  dtber  Nc^onal        Modki. 
schools  I  find  that  of  those  who  go  through  the  monitorial  training,  and  who  are  not  boarded  in  these  schools,       Scwkw^s. 
there  is  a  larger  nnmber  remaining  in  the  service  as  teachers  than  of  those  who  were  boarded  in  model  schools. 

'*^  26797.  Does  that  observation  include  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  1 — Yes ;  my  belief  is  that  so  ftw  as  both 
monitors  and  monitresses,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  these  who  were  not  boarded  remaining  in  the  service 
than  of  those  who  were  boarded.  I  know  that  some  candidates  get  admission  into  the  model  schools  as  pupil- 
teachers,  who  had  no  intention  whatever  of  becoming  teachers.  They,  for  the  time  being,  represented  them- 
selves as  desirous  to  become  pupil-teewihers,  and  after  having  been  boarded  and  lodged  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  public  exj)ense,  they  took  to  other  occupations.  They  had  no  other  intention  from  the  first.  I  consider 
that,  therefore,  an  injudicious  mode  of  recruiting  the  training  service. 

"  26798.  Sir  Robert  Katie, — You  think  there  are  rather  too  great  inducements  held  out  to  young  men  to 
propose  to  become  teachers  in  the  first  instance,  and  ih&t  having  qualified  th^nselves  in  some  d^ree  for  various 
employments,  they  adopt  some  other  line  of  life  which  is  more  remunerative  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  that  if  they 
were  paid  something  more  as  monitors  than  at  present,  and  not  boarded  and  lodged,  a  great  many  would  become 
monitors  with  the  bona  Jide  intention  of  remaining  as  teachers.  I  consider  the  training  of  a  monitor  is  superior 
to  that  of  a  pupil-teacher..  A  monitor  remains  four  years  under  training,  and  the  pupil  teacher  only  from  one 
to  two  years.  I  consider  the  monitorial  ti-aining  the  more  effective,  and  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  the  more 
calculated  to  induce  persons  to  remain  in  the  service." 

Mr,  Hunter,  now  Chief  of  Inspection,  expressed  in  1858  the  opinion  put  before  us  by 
Mr.  aHara  (A.) 

"81.  About  the  boarding  system  even  the  Board's  Inspectors  begin  now  to  express  doubt  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Hunter)  fears,  in  1858,  that  *  the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  carried  out  in  the  Model  Schools,  has  not  been 
productive  of  all  the  good  results  that  were  anticipated  from  it ;  while  the  paid  monitress  system  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  The  pupil-teachers  (who  are  boarders)  are  costly,  and  sometimes  inefficient.  The  paid 
monitresses  (who  live  at  home)  cost  less,  they  require  less  supervision,  and  their  services  are  generally  very  effi- 
cient ;  while  ultimately  they  become  success^l  and  active  when  required  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching 
on  their  own  account  in  an  ordinary  National  school.' " 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  in  Model 
Schook,  under  which  the  Board  invites  the  attendance  of  clergy  of  all  denominations  : — 

**  8459.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Are  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  religious  instruction  1 — Mr.  Fitzgerald. —  Evidence. 
The  Commissioners  always  take  care,  in  selecting  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  to  provide  one  at  least  of  each 
religious  denomination ;  so  that  the  children  may  receive,  from  a  teacher  of  their  own  denomination,  the  ordinary 
religious  instruction.    In  addition,  they  invite  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  visit  the  schools  to  give  religious 
instruction,  on  stated  days,  which  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  possible." 

Exceptions,  however,  are  occasionally  permitted  in  carrying  out  the  rule  to  appoint 
at  least  one  teacher  of  each  religious  denomination.     Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

'*  24050.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  maintain  the  rule  that  in  every  department  of 
every  model  school  there  should  be  a  teacher  of  some  grade  or  other  professing  the  Catholic  religion  ? — Mr. 
Maodormell. — I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  where  fit  Boman  Catholic  teachers  could  be  got,  that  in  almost  every 
model  school  under  us  there  should  be  a  Romati  Catholic  teacher  in  each  department,  both  male,  female,  and 
infant,  because  in  every  part  of  Ireland  there  is  a  large  Catholic  population. 

"  24051.  Are  there  not  some  exceptions  of  that  rule  in  practice  % — I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out  completely ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  desire  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  in  each  department  of  a  model  school  where  there  was  a  large  Catholic  population  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school." 

Instances  are  given  in  A  159 : — 

"  In  a  few  cases  the  regulation  of  the  Board  that  every  model  department  shall  exhibit  a  combination  of 
creeds  in  the  teaching  staff  is  not  observed.  Thus  at  the  period  of  our  visits  no  Protestant  teaxjher  of  any  grade 
was  working  in  the  Bailieborough  infants'  school,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  teacher  of  any  grade  in  the  model 
infants'  schools  at  Ballymoney,  Sligo,  Omagh,  and  Newtownstewart,  or  in  the  model  girls*  schools  at  Ballymena 
and  Enniscorthy.  In  these  cases  we  would  not  question  the  prudence  of  the  Board  in  appointing  no  more 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  schools  which  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  steadfastly  refused  to  attend.  Rather, 
we  would  observe,  that  the  omission  to  appoint  such  teachers,  however  prudent,  is  on  the  part  of  the  Board  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  model  schools  under  their  exclusive  management  as  scenes  of  mixed  education. 
Such  an  institution  as  the  model  girls*  school  at  Enniscorthy,  where  the  teachcts  are  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  all  the  pu^pHs  Protestants  save  one,  may  or  may  not  be  a  model  of  elementary  instruction  ;  but  most  assur- 
edly it  affords  no  model  of  mixture  of  creeds  in  school.  The  model  boys'  school  at  Newtownstewart,  like  the 
model  infants'  schools  at  Sligo,  seems  to  have  reached  the  end  to  which  the  other  model  schools  are  tending, 
since  we  found  in  them  neither  Roman  Catholic  teacher  nor  Roman  Catholic  scholar." 

No  Roman  Catholic  priest  now  attends  to  give  religious  instruction  in  any  of  the 
Model  Schools.  Whatever  special  religious  instruction  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
now  receive  they  get  from  the  teachers.  But  these  teachers  are  exclusively  the  servants 
of  the  Board.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  get  special  instruction 
in  their  religion,  they  ought  to  receive  it  from  officers  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Joyce,  head  master  of  the  central  Model  School,  explains  the  difficulty  he  feels  in 
giving  religious  instruction  : — 

"  6619.  Rev.  Mr.   Come. — ^These  masters  will,  in  many  cases,  have  to  perform  the  same  duty  that  you   Evidence, 
perform  at  the  model  school,  will  they  not  then  have  to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their  own 
Cuth  1 — ^Mr.  Joyce. — I  presume  they  will  in  schools  where  religious  instruction  is  given. 

"  6620.  Are  they  prepared  for  this  duty  ? — By  no  means.  That  is  another  most  important  point  in  which 
we  feel  the  want  of  a  chaplain.  These  teachers  come  from  the  country,  and  receive  literally  no  religious  instruc- 
tion here.  They  take  part  in  our  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  and  help  to  teach  the  children  their  catechism, 
but  they  themselves  receive  no  directions  as  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  teaching 
of  a  school,  or  the  proper  method  of  teaching  the  catechism.  Indeed,  in  that  regard  I  am  obliged,  generally 
speaking,  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  a  body  when  they  come  up  to  be  trained,  and  tell  them  tho^V-^  r^  r-^A  ^-^ 
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all  exposition  of  dootrine  is  forbidden  ikem,  and  even  I  am  exceedingly  diffident  to  allow  them  to  explain  a 
simple  meaning.  I  dread  their  drifting  into  forbidden  points,  because  I  feel  I  have  no  directing  agency  over 
my  head  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  I  feel  that  there  is  more  responsibility  thrown  on  my  shoulders  in 
that  regard  than  I  should  be  willing  to  have.  That  is  precisely  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  institution  at 
present— -the  religious  instruction  c^  the  teachers  in  training. 

"  6677.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  a  young  man  should  have  been  brought  up  a  pupil-teacher  in  the 
Ballymena  model  school ;  should  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  training  establishment  here ;  should  have 
passed  through  the  special  classes  here,  and  still  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  catechism — ^a  Roman  Catho- 
lic 1 — ^Well,  no.  I  think  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  catechism  ;  but  religious 
instruction  implies  much  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  catechism.  I  may  here  observe  what  I  observed  before, 
that  we  don't  teach  the  catechism  to  the  teachers  in  training.  Our  teachers,  in  fact,  get  no  religious  instruction 
at  all,  except  only  one  in  partioiilar,  and  that  is,  we  have  some  religious  books  which  are  occasionally  put  into 
their  hands  to  read  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

"  6687.  The  religious  instruction  that  you  give  you  impart  to  the  junior  classes  1 — ^To  the  children  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors. 

"  6688.  You  merely  teach  them  the  words  of  the  catechism,  without  any  explanation  1 — ^Well,  we  teach 
them  the  catechism  intelligently  ;  we  teach  them  to  understand  thoroughly  what  it  means. 

"  6889.  Does  your  recollection  of  your  own  preparation  in  your  youth  enable  you  to  see  that  a  more  compe- 
tent person  could  give  very  much  more  information  than  you  can  ]— I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
religious  instruction  that  I  received  myself  when  a  boy  from  my  own  pastors,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  it  was  of  a  much  superior  order  to  any  religious  instruction  that  I  could  give. 

"  6890.  And  that  recollection,  I  suppose,  is  the  ground  of  your  stating  that  you  feel  yourself  incompetent  to 
discharge  fully  the  duty  of  religious  instruction  1 — ^Well,  I  as  a  layman  and  a  Catholic,  feel  myself  not  competent 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 

"  6891.  Of  course,  in  some  sense,  you  are  entirely  incompetent,  viz.,  as  regards  all  priestly  functions ;  but 
with  I'egard  merely  to  teaching  the  catechism  and  other  formularies,  do  you  not  consider  yourself  as  competent 
to  do  that  1 — I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children,  except  so  £ur  as 
making  them  get  off  the  catechism  by  rote,  and  making  them  understand  the  mere  words.  That,  of  course, 
every  skilful  teacher  knows  how  to  do.  But  then  religious  instruction  implies  much  more  than  that :  besides, 
there  are  many  other  arrangements  that  we  don't  feel  ourselves  competent  to  make,  for  instance,  as  to  what 
particular  catechism,  and  what  particular  portions  of  the  catechism  ought  to  be  explained  and  got  off,  particu- 
larly by  the  children  in  preparation  for  certain  sacraments,  or  at  cei-tain  periods  of  life.  These,  and  many 
other  questions  arise,  and  they  are  questions  about  which  I  should  wish  very  much  to  be  able  to  consult  a 
spiritual  director." 

The  management  of  Model  Schools  resides  nominally  in  the  Commissioners,  who, 
under  theu'  rules,  "  appoint  and  dismiss  of  their  own  authority  the  teachers  and  other 
officers ;  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons/'  But 
the  Commissioners  sitting  in  Dublin  can  exercise  no  personal  supervision  over  Model 
Schools  in  the  provinces,  and  of  necessity  delegate  the  management  (though  not  the 
responsibility  for  it)  to  the  Inspectors,  who  manage  the  Model  Schools,  and  also  examine 
and  report  upon  them.  The  duties  of  an  Inspector  in  the  management  of  a  Model  School 
are  thus  described  (A.  204)  : — 

"  204.  The  management  of  a  district  model  school  resides  in  the  District  Inspector,  who  usually  occupies 
an  ofl&ce  within  the  institution,  and  is  requii-ed  to  live  in  the  vicinity.  Until  1854,  it  was  his  duty  most 
carefully  and  particularly  to  look  after  the  school,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  it  once  a  week  (M'Creedy, 
in  Lords'  Committee,  3255).  Since  1854  the  regulations  affecting  the  Inspector's  management  of  a  model 
school  have  not  required  a  weekly  examination,  but  they  still  impose  duties  of  anxious  nature  and  firequent 
recurrence.  They  are  as  foUow  : — '  Where  a  district  model  school  is  placed  in  charge  of  an  Inspector,  he  is 
expected,  besides  his  stated  and  ordinary  visits,  to  pay  as  many  occasional  or  incidental  calls  as  in  his  power, 
and  such  at  all  times  of  the  day,  as  well  during  the  ordinary  school-hours,  as  both  before  and  after,  in  order 
that  he  may  see  not  only  that  the  principal  teachers  and  their  several  assistants  are  observant  of  the  rules 
of  the  institution  as  regards  the  employment  of  their  time  and  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  but  how  also 
are  the  domestic  arrangements  carried  out.  Instead  of  a  weekly  inspection  of  these  institutions,  as  at 
present,  three  inspections  in  the  term — each,  however,  to  be  separately  repoi-ted  on  the  form  prescribed — wiU 
in  future  suffice  ;  but  these  inspections,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  are  to  be  of  a  serious  and  searching 
character ;  and  with  the  view  of  making  them  truly  such,  the  Inspector,  instead  of  examining  in  detail  all 
departments  at  each  of  those  visits,  shoiuJd  take  them  in  succession,  without,  however,  at  any  visit,  neglecting 
to  inquire  into,  and  report  on  the  attendance  and  classification  of  pupils  in  the  others,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  whole  establishment.  The  teachers  will  stiU  be  required  to  furnish  weekly  returns  of  the  attendance 
<fec.,  of  the  pupils,  and  these  the  Inspector,  who  will  attend  each  Saturday  at  tlie  model  school  to  receive 
them,  after  having  checked  and  countersigned,  will  forward  to  the  office.*  He  distributes  among  the  teaching 
staff  the  various  duties  to  be  performed.  He  receives  from  the  teachers  and  remits  to  Dublin  the  fees  paid 
by  scholars.  And  under  the  Head  Inspector,  he  is  generally  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  school. 
Nevertheless  he  does  not  appoint  the  teachers,  nor  can  he  dismiss  any  of  them  without  i-eference  to  the 
Board,  who  may  revise  his  action,  sustaining  or  reversing  his  judgment  upon  the  production  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  them." 

Once  a  year  the  Inspectors  hold  a  public  examination  of  the  children  of  Model  Schools, 
and  distribute  amongst  them  money  premiums  and  parchment  certificates.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  done  to  attract  children  into  ordinary  National  schools.     Mr.  Sheiidan  : — 

"  5389.  Professor  Sullivan, — Are  any  premiums  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  the  pupils  in 
any  of  the  National  schools  1 — ^Mr.  Sheridan. — No,  except  the  model  schools." 

All  the  Model  Schools  have  infants'  departments,  and  in  this  respect  also  they  differ  from 
most  of  the  ordinary  National  schools,  but  not  from  Convent  schools.    Mr.  Fitzgerald : — 

**  8601.  Mr.  Stokes, — Have  you  many  infant  schools  1 — Mr.  Fitzgerald, — Every  model  school  has  an  infant 
department. 

"  8602.  In  ordinary  schools  have  you  many  infant  departments? — No,  not  many,  compared  to  the  number 
of  schools." 
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It  is  the  practice  in  Model  Schools  that  children  in  the  First  Book  should  be  taught       Modbi. 
in  the  infents'  room,  and  none  admitted  to  the  boys  and  girls'  departments  until  fit  to       choota 
begin  the   Second   Book.     But  of   the  children   in   ordinary  National   schools,  Mr. 
Macdonnell  observes  (23826) : — 

"  We  know  very  well  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools  are  in  the  First  Book.  I 
believe  that  learning  the  alphabet  and  First  Book  takes  very  nearly  two  years  under  the  common  method  of 
teaching.  I  believe  that  when  the  art  of  teaching  and  all  its  appliances  are  thoroughly  understood  by  trained  teachers 
the  length  of  time  taken  in  mastering  the  First  and  most  difficult  book  would  probably  be  diminished  by  one  half." 

One  of  the  complaints  of  the  National  teachers  is  that  they  are  subject  to  dismissal 
by  their  managers  without  notice.  As  the  Commissioners  themselves  appoint  and 
dismiss  the  teachers  of  Model  Schools,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  they  would 
set  an  example  in  this  reject,  and  engage  their  teachers  under  agreements  to  give  and 
take  a  quarter's  notice.  They  have  not  done  so.  Nor  do  they  bind  their  pupil-teachers 
by  indenture  to  any  period  of  service  in  their  schools.     Dr.  Newell  says  : — 

**  24933.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^What  are  the  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  model  school  teachers  who  are  under  Eridence. 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board  1 — Dr.  Netoell. — ^That  they  should  be  qualified  for  their  office. 

"  24934.  But  on  what  terms  do  they  hold  the  office  1 — ^At  the  will  of  lie  Commissioners. 

**  24935.  Since  it  is  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the  ordinary  teachers  throughout  Ireland  that  they  are  dis- 
missible  without  notice  by  the  managers,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Board  to  set  an 
example  and  to  appoint  teachers  under  agreements  to  give  a  reasonable  notice  on  either  side,  say  three  months  ? 

^They  always  give  one  month's  notice,  unless  in  a  case  of  immorality,  and  even  in  a  case  of  immorality  the 

Commissioners  pay  a  month's  salary  in  advance,  and  send  the  teacher  away.     They  have  the  same  practice  in 
the  model  schools  as  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

"  24936.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  any  agreement  would  be  vitiated  at  once  by  immorality,  or  any  serious 
dereliction  of  duty,  but  that  such  agreements  would  hold  good  in  ordinary  cases,  where  persons  merely  desire 
to  change  1 — I  don't  quite  understand. 

"  24937.  Will  you  tell  me  again  upon  what  terms  the  model  school  teachers  hold  their  office  1 — ^It  dei)ends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  24938.  Did  you  not  say  they  are  liable  to  receive  a  month's  notice  ? — Yes,  they  may  give  a  month's  notice. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  them  a  month's  notice. 

"  24939.  "What  notice  must  they  receive  or  give — one  month? — ^They  need  not  give  any. 

**  24040.  Are  the  teachers  free  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Board  any  day  they  please  without  notice  1 — ^They  are. 

"  24941.  Is  that  the  case  also  with  pupil-teachers  1 — Yes. 

"  24942.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  very  improvident  plan  of  dealing  with  pupil-teachers  that  the  Board 
should  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  them  in  preparing  them  to  be  teachers,  and  then  leave  them  free 
to  go  at  any  moment? — Unless  you  have  them  apprenticed  under  articles  of  agreement  as  in  England,  they 
may  go  where  they  like. 

"  24943.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  apprenticing  them  1 — No. 

"  24944.  Have  you  not  had  cases  of  persons  who  went  off  without  notice  to  enter  the  Constabulary? — Yes. 

"  24945.  Is  not  that  a  loss  which  you  might  adopt  means  to  check  1 — It  is  a  very  serious  circumstance, 
but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  adopt  means  to  check  it. 

"  24946.  Chairman, — ^Will  the  Constabulary  take  a  man  who  was  a  National  teacher,  without  reference 
to  the  Inspector  or  some  one  connected  with  the  system  1 — Yes,  the  man  only  requires  a  certificate  of  some 
respectable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,     I  believe  a  magistrate  and  a  clergyman  must  sign." 

The  sites  of  Model  Schools  vary  greatly  in  extent.     The  original  proposal  was  to  take  Sites, 
half  an  acre  for  each  of  them,  but  this  half  acre  has  been  considerably  exceeded  in  nearly 
6very  case.     The  Enniskillen  Model  School,  where  there  is  no  model  farm,  has  a  site  of 
nearly  seven  acres.     This  is  mentioned  as  the  most  extensive  (A  33.) 

In  most  cases  the  Commissioners  pay  an  ample  rent  for  the  Model  School  sites.  At  Rents. 
Cork  the  annual  rent  is  £105  for  less  than  two  acres  ;  at  Belfast,  £60  for  about  an  acre 
(although  a  fine  of  £800  was  raised  locally) ;  at  Carrickfergus,  £24  for  an  acre  and  a 
half ;  at  Sligo,  £48  for  an  equal  area ;  at  Waterford,  £40  for  about  two  acres  ;  at  Ennis- 
killen, £68  185.  9d.  for  6a.  3r.  23p.  ;  at  Lurgan,  for  2a.  1r.  16p.,  £34,  which  is  declared 
in  the  lease  to  be  "  the  full  value  of  the  said  lands,  and  more  than  said  premises  produced 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  rental  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  26th  April,  1852."  The 
site  of  Newtownards  Model  School  was  a  free  gift  from  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and 
for  the  site  of  Coleraine  the  Clothworkers  Company  of  London  receive  no  rent,  but  they 
have  the  right  of  aflBxing  to  the  Model  School  their  armorial  bearings  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  bound  to  preserve  and  maintain. 

There  is  some  variety  in  the  covenants  or  trusts  of  the  leases.  In'the  leases  of  Clon-  '^™«*«- 
mel,  Cork,  Dunmanway,  Enniskillen,  Galway,  Limerick,  Derry,  Monaghan,  Newry, 
Parsonstown,  Sligo,  and  Waterford,  no  special  purpose  is  disclosed.  In  the  leases  of 
Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Enniscorthy,  it  is  provided  that  the  premises  may  be  used 
for  school  purposes.  Coleraine  is  held  for  a  school  only  ;  Inchicore  for  no  other  purpose 
than  a  National  school.  Athy,  Bailieborough,  Ballymena,  Kilkenny,  and  Trim,  are 
limited  to  district  Model  Schools  only.  At  Newtownards,  where  the  site  was  a  free 
gift,  the  Commissioners  refused  to  covenant  that  the  lands  should  be  held  "  for  the 
purposes  of  said  Model  School,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,"  and  they 
induced  the  grantor  to  accept  a  stipulation  that  the  lands  shall  be  held  *'for  the 
I.  3L 
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Surpdde  of  a  Model  or  other  Novtioncd  School  under  the  control  of  the  Gommiaedoners.*' 
hnilarly,  Newtownstewart  is  ^^  for  a  Model  or  otiier  National  school  f  Lnrgrah  *•  fbr 
a  minor  Model  School,  or  for  some  other  institution  for  education  without  jreli^ous 
distinction ;"  Ballymoney  *'  for  a  Model  Agricultural  School  or  fbr  general  educational 
purposes ;"  West  Dublin  '*  for  a  school  or  schools  to  be  conducted  according  to  tha 
principles  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland." 

The  following  remarks  are  made  upon  the  sites  and  plans  of  Model  Schools  in  th^ 
special  report  (A)  upon  them  : — 

''110.  The  position  of  the  model  schools  is  generally  well  chosen.  They  are  often  near  the  railway  staidon^ 
giving  an  opportunity  for  children  to  come  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  at  Coleraine  the  model  school  is  much  too  far  from  the  town.  The  Omagh  and  Trim  model  sdiools- 
ftre  inoonveniently  plaoed  with  respect  ta  the  railway,  and  are  in  low,  damp  situations.  We  were  rather  sur^ 
prised  to  find  that  suoh  spots  had  been  chosen. 

''111.  The  Gal  Way  model  school  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  town;  but  on  a  good  and 
healthy  site.  In  Limerick  the  school  is  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  away  from  the  poor,  and  close  to 
barracks.  At  Pai^onstown  the  site  is  low  and  remote,  and  at  Carrickfergus  it  is  liable  to  floods.  With  thes^ 
exceptions  the  situation  of  the  model  schools  has  been  well  chosen;  and  the  contiguity  of  many  to  the 
railway  station  marks  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  make  them  middle  class  schools  for  an  area  mudii 
larger  than  that  of  the  town  where  they  are  built. 

"  112.  Our  first  impression  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  buildings  was  that  they  were  very  ambitious- 
and  needlessly  expensive.  In  Dublin  they  are  no  fair  specimen.  The  West  Dublin  model  schools  are 
hold  in  an  old  building  which  is  commodious  enough,  and  if  it  wei-e  in  a  better  part  of  the  town  it- 
would  be  frequented  by  middle  class  scholars  as  othci-s  are  ;  but  being  in  a  poor  district,  it  is  not  a 
model,  but  a  large  school  of  the  National  type.     It  is  neither  in  arrangement  nor  sightliness  like  any  other. 

"113.  The  Inchicore  model  school  is  only  'model'  in  the  sense  of  having  a  larger  staff  of  teacher* 
than  is  necessary  to  teach  the  smaU  number  of  children  frequenting  it.  The  buildings  are  on  a  modest- 
scale,  quite  sufficient ;  with  one  defect,  however,  that  the  infant  school  must  be  used  as  a  passage  to  the  girls'  schooL 

"114.  The  Gralway  model  school  has  good  buildings  on  a  large  piece  of  groimd  which  is  open  as  a- 
public  promenade,  and  we  thought  that  the  expenditure  of  money  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  was  not  justifiable  for  such  a  purpose. 

"  llo.  At  Ballymoney  the  buildings  are  poor ;  the  rooms  low  and  small 

"116.  The  schools  at  Bailieborough  were  National  schools  for  a  small  town,  made  into  model  schooJ^ 
at  the  request  of  Sir  J.  Young,  the  proprietor  of  the  site.  They  present  no  model  school  feature  in  the 
way  of  buildings.     They  are  inferior  in  chaiucter  and  extent. 

"117.  In  Dunmanway,  the  buildings  represent  good  National  schools  for  a  small  town. 

"118*  We  will  now  give  particulars  of  a  few  of  the  more  ambitious  schools : — 

"119.  Sligo,  —  An  expensive  structui-e,  on  leasehold  land;  rent  at  X48  a  year  tor  500  years.  It  cost- 
X7,824  16*.  5d.  for  erection;  £108  bs.  Qd.  for  furnishing  and  fitting;  and  £388  18*.  in  subsequent  exten- 
sions and  repairs ;  total,  £8,321  ;  and  the  rent  of  £48  a  year  may  be  looked  upon  as  worth  alx>ut  £1,200. 
So  the  cost  of  this  model  school  building  may  be  taken  at  £9,500.  It  is  convenient  according  to  the  model 
school  plan,  which  we  have  criticised  before,  except  as  regards  the  play-ground,  which  is  on  a  steep  stony  bank. 

"120.  EnniskiUen, — Opened  only  in  1867;  cost  £9,451  9*.  3c?.;  on  a  perpetual  lease;  rent  at  £68; 
estimated  at  £2,000,  gives  the  cost  of  this  school  about  £11,500. 

"  121.  Cork, — ^An  expensive  site,  for  which  a  rent  of  £105  for  200  years  is  fixed.  The  buildings  are  very 
large  and  handsome.  The  cost  for  erection  £9,495  9*.  5c2.  Furnishing  and  fitting,  £266  10*.  11</. ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent repairs  and  extension,  £79  14*.  Id, .  Total,  £9,841 14*.  \\d.    This  makes  nearly  a  total  cost  of  £13,000. 

"122.  These  three  are  the  last  model  schools  the  Board  has  erected.  They  represent  over  £30,000 
invested,  and  are  in  striking  contrast  with  some  of  the  earlier  model  schools  in  expensive  elevation  and 
extent 

"123.  In  general  the  model  schools  have  good  playgrounds  attached  to  them  for  the  separate  departments  of 
the  school,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  everything  to  commend.  With  few  exceptions  the  out-offiees  are 
conveniently  situated,  and  kept  in  decent  and  sufficient  order.  In  one  case  (Dunmanway)  the  arrangementa 
were  defective  and  ought  to  be  remedied ;  at  Bailieborough  and  Newry  the  drainage  was  bad. 

"  124.  There  is  not  much  to  report  as  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  school-rooms,  except  that  the  plan 
adopted  has  been  a  very  extensive  one  in  the  more  ambitious  establishments.  The  principal  school-rooms  are 
on  one  type — sometiiing  like  the  Lancasterian  plan  in  England.  Large  blocks  of  desks  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  facing  the  master's  rostrum,  with  space  between  the  desks  and  the  outer  walls  for  classes  in  small  groups. 
There  is  generally  an  abundance  of  dass-rooms,  not  only  for  the  general  business  of  the  school,  but  for  music 
and  drawing  classes,  and  classes  in  elementaiy  science. 

"125.  These  are  less  in  number,  and  sometimes  inconveniently  few,  in  the  minor  model  schools,  which  are 
often  not  much  beyond  the  type  of  a  good  National  school. 

"  126.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  infants'  school-rooms  is  faulty.  We  have  mentioned  this  elaewbeie^ 
tinder  the  head  '  Organization.'     See  p.  23.'' 

"151.  The  common  plan  of  a  district  model  school  embraces  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  a  corridor  at  the  back 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  edifice.  The  wings  are  usually  assigned  to  boys  and  girls  respectively,  while 
infants  occupy  the  centre.  On  the  exterior,  the  architectural  features  of  such  a  central  building  will  naturally  be 
a  gable,  with  a  large  window  below  it ;  and  since  access  to  the  school-room  must  be  gained  from  ih.Q  corridor  by 
means  of  a  door  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  window,  it  follows  almost  as  naturally  that  in  the  interior  the 
infants'  gallery  shoiUd  be  placed  under  this  large  window.  Few  of  the  model  infants'  rooms  have  class-rooma 
attached  to  them. 

"152.  These  arrangements  cannot  be  approved.  In  aA  infants'  school,  the  gallery  is  the  scene  of  much  (^ 
the  xsharacteristic  teaching  ;  but  to  group' babies  under  a  great  window,  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  shivering  in  the 
draught,  while  their  teacher,  who  has  need  of  incessant  vigilance,  stands  before  them  blinded  by  direct  rays  of 
light,  is  to  combine  cruelty  with  foUy  in  an  luiusual  degree.  The  defect  seems  never  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Board  of  Works ;  since  die  Enniskillen  model  school,  which  is  the  latest  and  best  furnished  of  the 
model  schools,  exhibits  it  in  a  form  so  exaggerated  that  the  infants'  gallery,  and  with  it  the  infants'  school  there^ 
would  be  useless,  if  the  large  window  behind  the  gallery  were  not  covers!  by  a  thick  Uind.  If  the  defect  has 
been  known,  interior  conTemence  is  wilfully  sacrificed*  to  an  ardutectural  facade.    Again,  in  buildings  so 
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commodiouB  and  stocked  with  so  many  teachers,  a  class-room  should  have  been  provided  for  every  infiinta'        Model 
school ;  because,  while  the  babies  enjoy  the  noisy  exercises  of  theix'  gallery,  there  are  always  some  children  oven       ScnotfiM. 

1&K  years  of  age  capable  of  receiving  solid  lessons  apart  in  a  class-room.     While  kept  together^  the  intercBts  of  

one  division  or  the  other  must  be  overlooked." 

"  9.  We  found  universally  the  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  desks  (in  number),  maps,  Ac.,  abundant ;  the 
rooms  extremely  well  fitted,  and,  except  sometimes  in  the  infants'  department,  not  crowded.  In  all  the 
physical  requisites  for  a  school,  these  model  schools  are  well  equipped.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is 
very  much  upon  one  type — ^and  on  this  we  shall  have  to  observe.  However  convenient  it  may  be  to  have 
free  access  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  we  were  somewhat  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  the 
children  and  teachers  of  both  sexes  were  brought  perpetually  in  contact.  And  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  ta 
find  some  of  the  superfluous  young  men  employed  as  assistants  and  monitors  in  schools  where  the  numbers 
were  small,  in  the  girls'  school,  or  in  some  oi  the  numerous  class-rooms,  passing  the  time  in  conversation  with 
the  similarly  circumstanced  female  tea^^rs.  In  this  place  we  only  wish  to  remark,  that  the  plan  on  which 
the  model  schools  have  been  bxdlt  generally  seemed  to  facilitate  rather  than  obstruct  the  meeting  of  teach^:B 
and  children  in  the  different  schools ;  and  where  walls  were  built  to  maik  8^>aration,  there  were  doors, 
provided  indeed  with  locks,  but  generally  open.  In  such  case,  we  thought  the  .ineffectual  s^saration  more 
objectionable  than  the  absence  of  all  lines  of  demarcation." 

''11.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  in  many 
of  the  model  schools,  and  we  fear  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  no  evil  oonsequ^ices  had  ever  resulted 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  young  people  can  seek  one  another's  society." 

The  later  Model  Schools  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  .Owen,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Designs. 
Works,  who  gave  the  following  evidence  respecting  the  course  pursued  in  settling  the 
plans : — 

"  27582.  Rev.  Mr.  Coime. — ^Did  you  design  the  model  schools  ? — Mr.  Owen, — Those  last  built  I  did.  Evidence. 

"  27583.  Do  you  do  that  after  receiving  any  instructions  from  the  Board,  or  without  any  such  instructions  1 
— Under  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  those  instructions  as  to  internal  accommodation  or  external  appearance  1 — The 
Education  Commissioners  invariably  supplied  us  with  a  schedule  of  the  accommodation  they  required — for 
instance,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  division  of  the  schools  that  were  to  be  accommodated,  and  also  with 
reference  to  residence.  If  anything  was  incomplete  I  asked  for  further  instructions  as  to  that  Then  from 
my  acquaintance  with  the  schools  I  made  a  set  of  plans  that  seemed  to  me  to  suit  the  site. 

"  27685.  Is  any  instruction  given  to  you  from  Marlborough-street  about  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
building  a  model  school  f — ^There  were  instructions  given,  but  none  for  the  last  few  years.  I  think  they 
have  reasoned  with  themselves  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  responsible  for  the  accommodation  being 
provided  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  buildings  were  suitable  in 
point  of  accommodation. 

"  27586.  May  I  ask  you  without  any  offence  are  you  paid  by  fees  or  salary  1 — By  salary,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

"  27587.  Then  you  are  not  paid  by  any  per-centage  1 — Not  at  alL 

"  27588.  Then  it  would  not  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  any  officer  received  any  benefit  from  the  large 
expenditure  recently  made  on  model  schools  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  it  would  not. 

27589.  Then  why  are  model  schools  on  so  expensive  a  scale  compared  with  the  price  at  which  they  began? 
— The  scale  of  the  schools  has  been  very  much  enlarged.  The  first  buildings  I  designed  for  the  Education 
Board  were  minor  model  schools.  The  arrangement  at  first  was  that  for  boiilding  five  of  those  schools  we 
were  directed  to  insert  an  estimate  of  £10,000,  but  as  we  went  on  making  plans  it  became  evident  j£10,000 
was  no  measure  whatever  of  what  the  reasonable  cost  of  those  five  schools  would  be.  Some  of  these  so- 
called  minor  model  schools  are  very  much  larger  than  the  old  district  schools. 

^'  27590.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  from  the  Board  that  a  model  school  was  to  be  in  design  and 
Arrangement  a  model  for  other  sdiools  in  the  coimtry  ? — ^No,  never. 

"27591.  That  idea  is  completely  lost  sight  of,  I  presume] — Except  in  this  way — we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  keep  these  buildings  of  an  inexpensive  character.  The  Cork  school,  for  instance,  is  a  very 
^ood-looking  btdlding,  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  came  to  analyze  it  you  will  see  that  it  is  only  from  its 
shape  and  the  disposition  of  the  masses  it  gets  its  effect. 

**  27592.  Had  you  any  written  instructions  from  the  Board  as  to  the  points  which  they  wished  to  be 
observed  in  joxxr  design  1 — Certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  put  the  question,  that  is  to  say  as  to  its 
character. 

"  27593.  Have  you  any  instructions  at  all  from  the  Board  about  the  plans  of  model  schools  1 — ^None  whatever. 

"  27594.  You  had  no  paper  of  instructions  which  you  could  produce  that  we  might  see  what  were  the 
conditions  put  before  you  when  you  had  to  design  the  model  schools  ? — ^I  think,  for  instance,  with  reference 
to  Enniscorthy  and  some  later  schools,  I  could  find  a  letter  of  instructions  received  from  the  Education  Com- 
missioners, but  it  was  always  limited  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  they  required. 

**  27595.  And  nothing  else  1 — ^There  was  never  any  direction  to  make  the  building  either  plain  or  handsome. 
.  "  27596.  Chairman. — ^Was  any  direction  given  to  you  as  to  the  sort  of  accommodation  they  wanted,  and 
what  points  were  to  be  observed  in  making  the  original  plans  of  the  building  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

"  27597.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^Have  they  ever  suggested  anything  as  to  restricting  the  amount  to  be  expended  1 
— ^I  think  never. 

"  27600.  Rev.  Mr.  Ccnme. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  not  exercised 
any  control  over  either  the  elevations  or  the  expenditure  1 — There  have  been  consultations  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education. 

"27601.  With  the  Commissioners,  or  with  their  officers  1 — ^The  invariable  rule  of  the  Board  of  Works,  if 
building  for  another  department— unless  there  are  certain  lithograph  plans  already  approved — is  to  make  .a 
plan  in  a  way  they  think  suitable,  and  send  it  with  an  elevation  sketches  so  far  detailed  as  that  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  cost  and  appearance  of  the  building  could  be  got.  We  never  build  for  another  department  witiiout 
carrying  out  that  rule. 

"  27602.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  xmderstand  why  the  model  schools  of  later  date  are  so  much  more  expensive 
than  the  others  % — ^I  almost  doubt  if  that  is  the  £ict. 

-  "  27603.  From  your  own  returns  the  three  last  Model  Schools  have  cost  £30,000 1 — ^There  were  Cork  and 
Enniskillen  schools,  I  don't  think  I  could  possibly  institute  a  comparison  without  having  before  you  the  extent 
of  accommodatioh,  as  well  as  the  cost^  I  am  very  strongly -of  opinion  that  if  these  schools  were  compared  in 
that  way,  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  executed  at  very  moderate  yates. 
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^<  27604.  The  Newry  school  has  been  nineteen  years  in  operation,  cost  £6,670  f— -The  cost  of  that  within  the 
last  five  years  should  be  increased  by  certainly  twenty  per  cent. 

**  27605.  You  mean  from  more  expensive  materials  l-  -Precisely  the  same  materials  and  workmanship  would 
cost  twenty  per  cent,  more  at  the  pi'esent  time. 

^*  27606.  Newtownaids  school  cost  upwards  of  £10,000  ) — ^That  is  an  enormous  building,  and  it  was  a  case 
in  which  the  plans  were  sent  to  us  to  carry  out. 

<<  27607.  EnniskQlen  school  nearly  £9,500 1 — That  was  also  a  very  exceptional  case,  from  the  enormoua 
difficidty  of  the  foundations. 

«<  27608.  You  give  that  as  a  reason  why  that  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  Cork  school  1 — ^Yes ;  Cork  waa 
an  exceedingly  expensive  place  to  build. 

"  27609.  Nearly  £10,000 1 — If  you  compare  these  buildings  with  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  them, 
and  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  the  earlier  ones,  it  will  turn  out,  taking  cubic  measurements,  for  instance^ 
that  these  are  by  no  means  dear.  The  accommodation  they  have  been  getting  for  these  schools  is  very  much, 
more  complete  latterly ;  an  increased  number  of  class-rooms,  and  facilities  of  every  kind. 

"27610.  Do  you  receive  any  directions  from  the  National  Board  as  to  the  internal  arrangements? — We 
do  get  such  instructions,  but  in  this  way,  that  we  submit  to  them  our  plan  showing  these  arrangements,  and  I 
presimie  they  consult  their  professional  officers  with  I'eference  to  them.  Indeed  I  know  they  do,  for  they 
frequently  suggest  alterations  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  for  school-rooms  and  fittings. 

"  2761 1.  With  respect  to  the  infant  schools — two  of  us  who  visited  the  model  schools  found  the  arrangementa 
unifonnly  on  a  bad  plan  according  to  our  notion — we  want  to  know  whether  any  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Board  have  ever  remonstrated  against  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  fitting  up  infant  schools  1 — I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  such  case,  but  any  remonstrance  of  that  kind  woidd  come  from  theoa  with  great 
authority,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  to. 

"  27612.  Therefore  if  it  has  not  been  attended  to  you  conclude  none  has  come  1 — I  am  certain  of  it,  because 
these  plans  go  through  my  own  hands,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  deficiency  is  that  is  referred  to. 

"  27613.  I  wish  particularly  to  know  whether  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  the  Head  Inspectors  have  taken 
notice  of  certain  defects  which  we  have  seen  in  model  school  buildings,  and  reported  them  to  the  Board  of 
Works  or  not  1 — I  should  not  like  to  answer  so  general  a  question.  They  freqttently  do  call  our  attention  ta 
things  which  require  to  be  improved,  which  we  provided  funds  for  doing  from  year  to  year ;  but  with  reference 
to  the  general  bad  arrangement  of  the  infant  schools,  which  I  think  you  are  referring  to,  I  do  not  think  that 
ever  has  been  reported  to  us. 

"27618.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  this — the  gallery  in  the  infant  room  is  always  put  under  the 
window,  the  most  inconvenient  place  in  the  room — as  you  have  adopted  that  plan  uniformly  as  far  as  possible, 
it  seems  that  no  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  you  by  those  interested  in  school-keeping.  It  is  a  point  as 
to  which  representations  ought  naturally  to  have  come  from  officers  of  the  Board  familiar  with  schools.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  such  representations  have  ever  been  made  to  you  1 — Never ;  I  am  positive  about  that* 

"  27619.  Did  you  build  the  Inchicore  Model  School?— No. 

"  27620.  Have  you  ever  received  any  instructions  in  designing  the  residence  for  the  master,  to  take  care 
that  the  domestic  poi-tion  is  perfectly  separated  from  the  pupil-teachera'  department  1  —  Never  any  positive 
instructions  to  that  effect.  In  designing  these  I  always  followed  pretty  much  the  arrangement  of  the  existing 
Model  Schools. 

"  27622.  I  put  this  to  you  as  a  summary  of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  beeji  trying  to  get  an  answer  from 
you.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  plans  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  model  schools  are  ever  criticised  by 
the  Board  in  a  utilitarian  sense  ? — We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are,  because  they  are  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Board  and  they  come  back  with  their  approval. 

"27623.  We  may  take  these  model  schools  as  approved  of  in  all  their  arrangements  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — So  we  presume. 

"  27624.  The  other  point  was,  that  you  received  no  instructions  about  the  expensive  elevations  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  later  model  schools — that  has  been  from  the  Board  of  Works  only? — From  the  Board  of 
Works  only,  I  rather  quarrel  with  the  term  for  our  endeavour  has  been  always  to  put  up  the  building  with  a 
certain  amoimt  of  appearance,  but  as  cheap  as  such  buildings  can  be  done. 

"  27625.  Then  you  object  to  my  describing  them  as  almost  palatial  1 — I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  look 
like  schools.     I  think  they  contrast  very  favourably  with  some  of  the  buildings  done  before  us. 

"27626.  Do  they  contrast  very  fairly  with  school  buildings  1  —  I  think  so,  such  as  Bel^Eust,  and  the 
agricultural  school  at  Cork,  and  one  at  Newtownards — they  are  of  a  much  more  expensive  character  than 
those  built  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

"27627.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  school  at  Newtownards  built  on  so  expensive  a  scale  1 
Were  the  plans  referred  to  you  1 — They  were  sent  ready  made.  I  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  re-design  the  interior, 
bv.t  I  believe  this  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  they  were  imwilling  to  make 
any  change." 

In  most  cases  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  gave  no  active  support 
or  countenance  to  Model  Schools.  Mr.  Macdonnell  states  in  his  paper:  the  ''Model 
"  Schools  were  at  first  denounced  by  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
*'  Church."  As  a  body  they  were  opposed  to  the  National  system  and  consequently 
condemned  the  Model  Schools,  which  were  intended  to  exhibit  perfect  specimens  of 
that  system. 

With  the  Roman  Catholics  the  case  was  different.  Originally  they  were  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board,  regarding  the  new  plan  as  an  improvement  on  previous  systems 
which  deserved  a  trial.  They  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  earliest  Model  Schools  very 
much  in  the  same  light.  Indeed,  they  asked  for  provincial  Model  Schools.  Early  in 
1840  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  acquainted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  opinion 
''that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Model  School  in  each  of  the  four  provinces; 
as  such  an  establishment  would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  system  of  National  Education."  It  is  clear  from  the  large  attendance 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  first  yeare  of  Model  Schools,  that  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
bishops  and  clergy  offered  no  general  opposition  to  the  experiment. 
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The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cullen  in  the  place  of  Archbishop  Crolly,  and  the  hodu. 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  Model  Schools.  Sctools. 
Hencefoi-ward  they  encountered  the  decided  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

The  intensity  of  the  opposition,  indeed,  varies  ;  it  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a  new 
Model  School  {e.g.,  Sligo  and  Enniscorthy)  built  in  spite  of  declared  hostiUty,  than 
towards  the  older  schools ;  it  is  greater  again  where  other  schools,  approved  by  the 
Bishops,  have  been  provided  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  than  where  no  such 
schools  have  as  yet  been  opened ;  greater  where  the  attendance  is  mixed  than  at  Dun- 
manway,  where  the  head  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Everywhere  condemnation,  if  not  pronounced,  is,  at  least,  suspended  over  the  Board's 
Model  Schools,  and  everywhere  eflTorts  are  made  to  provide  eflScient  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  in  opposition  to  them. 

Dr.  Newell  says : — 

"  25022.  Dr.  Wilson. — At  first  were  the  model  schools  generally  approved  of  1 — Dr.  NeweU. — ^They  were  Eyideuoe. 
*  generally  approved  of  at  first. 

'^  25023.  By  whom  1 — By  all  classes  and  denominations. 

«  25024.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Boman  Catholic  prelates  at  first  supported  and  sanctioned  these  model 
schools  % — I  do.  I  know  that  applications  for  their  erection  were  sanctioned  by  bishops.  The  following  bishops 
gave  their  support  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  1 — Dr.  M^Nally,  of  Monaghan ;  J)t. 
Ryan,  of  Limerick — he  was  present  with  me  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school  in  Limerick ;  Dr.  Denvir,  of 
Belfiist ;  Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin ;  Dr.  Blake,  of  Dromore— he  signed  the  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  model  school  at  Newry.  I  have  the  names  of  persons  who  signed  applications  from  time  to  time.  These 
were  asked  for  by  the  Boyal  Ck>mmisRion,  and  I  made  notes  for  my  own  information. 

^*  25025.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  model  schools  1 — None. 

*<  25026.  Has  any  change  of  feelmg  taken  place  amongst  their  former  supporters  ? — ^Yeiy  considerable.  The 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  now  all  very  actively  opposed,  and,  of  course,  the  subordinate  clergy  also. 

"  25027.  Are  you  aware,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  of  the  means  adopted  for  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
children) — ^Yes.  They  have  taken  very  strong  measures  to  try  and  prevent  the  children  from  attending,  such 
as  withholding  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  even  from  teachers.  I  know  one  model  school  in  which  the 
sacraments  are  withheld  from  the  teachers,  and  they  leave  that  diocese,  and  sometimes  come  to  Dublin. 

"  25028.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that? — ^The  teachers  told  me  so. 

"  25029.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  any  case  of  an  Insjiector  lying  under  the  same  interdict  to  your  knowledge  t — 
I  never  heard  of  an  Lispector." 

In  Belfast  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doi^an  says  that  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  Model 
School  resulted  from  experience  : — 

"  8853.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Can  you  state  the  number  of  teachers  of  different  denominations  in  connexion 
with  Bel£BUst  Model  school  ] — ^Dr.  Dorricx/n, — I  could  not  correctly.     It  would  only  be  by  guess. 

''  8854.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  Roman  Catliolic  teachers,  and  assistants  and  monitors  ? — I  think 
at  present  there  are  about  three  Roman  Catholic  female  teachers,  and  two  Roman  Catholics  among  the 
male  teachers.  I  should  rather  prefer  making  myself  more  accurate  in  giving  that  answer.  I  may  state 
that  the  reason  of  that  is  simply  that  after  having,  by  reason  of  experience,  found  the  Model  Schools 
were  dangerous  we  withdrew  our  children  from  them,  and  we  don't  look  after  them  now  or  give  encotirage- 
ment  to  them." 

Mr.  O'Hara  speaks  of  the  means  used  to  keep  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the 
Clonmel  Model  School  — 

"  26779.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — ^Are  the  children  subject  to  ecclesiastical  penalties  for  attending  the  Model  School  % 
— Mr.  G*Hara. — ^Yes,  they  are ;  their  parents  are  refused  Sacraments. 

"26780.  Is  it  merely  that  they  have  been  threatened,  or  are  they  actually  deprived  of  themf — ^They  are 
actually  deprived  of  Sacraments.  The  teachers  are  allowed  no  Sacraments  except  marriage.  There  is  a 
dispensation  granted,  I  believe,  in  case  of  marriage,  not  in  the  case  Of  any  other  Sacrament.  Teachers  have 
not  been  at  Sacraments  for  some  years — ^the  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Generally  speaking  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  varies  coming  on  the  time  when  confessions  are  being  heard,  twice  a  year,  in  Lent 
and  before  Christmas,  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  falls  short  Ai^v  the  confessions  are  over, 
the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  generally  increases.  Roman  Catholics,  in  going  to  confession,  in 
order  to  insure  being  allowed  the  Sacraments,  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools.'' 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  details  the  effect  upon  Model  Schools  produced  by  the  opening  of  new 
schools  in  West  Dublin,  Newry,  and  Trim: — 

"  8303.  Chairman, — ^To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  1 — Mr.  Fitzgerald, — I  believe  there  have 
been  some  schools  opened  in  the  locality  calculated  to  draw  oflf  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  I 
am  aware  that  the  schools  have  been  opened,  and  that  other  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  same  purpose* 

«  8304.  Are  these  new  schools  of  which  you  speak  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  district,  or  have 
they  been  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  drawing  children  from  the  model  schools  % — ^Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that 
they  are  not  wanted,  but  I  believe  it  is  imlikely  they  would  have  been  opened  in  the  localities  where  they  are 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Model  School  is  existing  ^ere.  That  feeling  prevails.  It  is  thought  at  the  school 
that  they  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  children  from  it,  and  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    However,  I  woidd  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  that  was  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

"  8305.  Take  the  next  school  % — ^The  next  school  would  be  Newry.  For  the  last  week,  that  is  the  week 
ended  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Newry  Model  School  was  210.  In  the  corresponding 
week  of  the  preceding  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  229.  Tlie  average  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the 
6th  of  June,  1868,  was  184*6,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  year  1867  was 
196 '8,  that  is  a  diminution  of  12  in  the  average  attendance. 
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HoDKi.        '    <^  8S06.  Bid  that  diminution  in  the  gross  number  and  in  the  aJVerage  attendance  arise  from  any  special  cause  ? 

SdKMMiS*'       .^^YeSy  fix)m  the  same  cause ;  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholilc  clergy  to  vrithdraw  the  Oa^olio 

""■~         children  from  the  Model  School     In  the  year  1867  there  were  38  Roman  Catholics.     In  the  year  1868  there 

are  but  13.     I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition  and  hostility  shown  towards  the  Model 

School." 

"8810.  Take  the  next  school! — ^The  neit  school  is  Trim.  Now,  the  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  week 
ending  the  6th  of  June,  was  246.  The  number  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1867  was  363.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  was  154.  The  average  attendance  for  the  correiqponding 
week  of  1867,  was  290,  showing  a  diminution  of  136. 

"  8311.  Did  this  diminution  arise  from  a  religious  difficidty  ? — Entirely  so.  I  read  now  from  the  observations 
of  the  District  Inspector  in  his  report  for  ihe  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  and  he  says^  *  New  convent 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  opened  in  the  town  of  Trim  on  Monday  last  .The  following 
table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  Trim  district  Model  School  for  each  day  during  the  week  ending  this  date' 
(30th  of  May).  Perhaps  I  need  not  deal  with  the  attendance  in  the  boys'  school,  because  that  is  not  affected, 
but  in  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools  the  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  30th  May,  was  as  follows.  On 
Tuesday,  the  26th,  5  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  5  Roman  Catholic  infants ;  on  Wednesday,  the  following  day, 
6  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  1 1  Roman  Catholic  infants ;  on  Thursday,  the  following  day,  8  Roman  Catholic 
girls  and  10  Roman  Catholic  infants ;  on  Fiiday,  7  Roman  Catholic  giris  and  10  Roman  Catholic  in&nts ;  on 
Saturday,  6  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  4  Roman  Catholic  infants,  ^e  attendance  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
being  lower  than  the  other  days,  was  not  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  convent  schools.  It  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Tuesday  was  the  day  after  Whit  Monday,  which  was  a  holiday ;  and  on  Saturday  the  attendance  is 
usually  lower  than  on  other  days,  in  the  boys'  school  b»  well  as  in  the  others,  that  being  marketday  in  the 
town.  That  refers  to  i^e  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868.  In  the  following  week,  which  is  the  week 
ending  the  6ih  of  June,  I  find  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  June,  there  were  3  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  2  Roman 
Gathcdic  in£uits ;  on  Tuesday,  2  Roman  Ct^olic  girls  and  2  Roman  Catholic  infants ;  on  Wednesday,  1  Roman 
Catholic  girl  and  4  Roman  Catholic  infEuits;  on  Thursday,  2  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  4  Roman  Catholic 
infants ;  on  Friday,  1  Roman  CatiioHc  girl  and  4  Roman  Catholic  uifiBLnts ;  and  (m  Saturday,  no  Roman  Catholic, 
either  girl  or  in&nt.  That  was  last  Saturday.  Now,  for  the  oorrespcmding  week  of  laat  year  the  average 
attendance  was  69  girls  and  91  infants,  making  a  total  of  160  children,  of  wh<»n  at  least  140  were  Roman 
Catholics." 

Right  Rev,  Dr.  Dorrian  gives  similar  evidence  regarding  Belfast : — 

"8866.  Mr.  Gibson, — I  believe  there  were  271  Roman  Catholics  in  1866  attending  the  Model  School  in 
Belfast  i — Dr.  Dorrian. — The  number  is  much  diminished  now,  because  since  that  time  the  Christian 
Brothers*  schools  have  been  opened  in- two  parts  of  the  town,  and  another  school  in  Milford-street,  very  near  the 
Model  School ;  and  another  in  Conway-street,  and  they  liave  taken  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  Model  School.     There  are  fewer  there  now  than  there  were  in  1866." 

In  the  Model  School  Report  (A.  pp.  48,  50),  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  places 
where  ^'  the  sincerity  of  their  opposition  (to  the  Model  Schools)  is  proved  by  the  great 
efforts  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  provide  at  their  own  cost  the  advantages  which 
they  could  not  gain  from  the  National  Board."  Thus,  schools  under  Brothers  have  been 
founded  at  Athy,  Belfast,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Enniscorthy,  Enniskillen,  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  Newry,  and  Omagh.  Schools  under  nuns  have  been 
established  in  all  of  the  above-named  towns,  and  also  in  Parsonstown  and  Trim. 

The  ecclesiastical  penalties  enforced  at  Clonmel  have  not  been  imposed  uniformly  in 
all  Model  Schools.     Dr.  Newell  says : — 

Evidence.  "  25065.  Mr.  Deaae. — Allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  interdict  you  have  referred  to  as  having  been  issued 

by  Boman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  cases  of  certain  Model  Schools,  went  to  the  extent  of  withholding  the  sacra- 
ments from  the  parents  of  Catholic  childi-en  attending  such  schools  1 — Dr.  Newell. — From  the  teachers. 

"  25066.  Have  such  interdicts  been  issued  in  the  case  of  all  the  Model  Schools? — No,  there  are  some  Model 
Schools  which  are  attended  very  well  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"  25067.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  cases  where  such  interdicts  have  not  been  issued  there  is  a  materullj 
smaller  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  than  where  such  strong  measures  have  not  yet  been  taken? — The 
attendance  has  considerably  decreased.  It  went  down  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  it  has  generally  remained 
for  several  years. 

"  25068.  Very  much  smaller  ?— Well  yes,  I  think  in  some  places  it  has  fallen  down  in  consequence  of  ihe 
stringent  measures  t^at  have  been  taken.  They  are  pretty  general  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  all  oases  itke 
attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  fallen  away.     Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent. 

"25069.  Is  there  a  much  more  marked  decrease  in  attendance  where  there  has  been  such  an  interdict 
prcmounced  by  the  bishops  ? — Yes ;  all  the  interdicts  come  from  bishops." 


To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Kavanagh: — 

**  12020.  Professor  ^t*^iva;i. — At  the  present  moment  are  model  schools  in  every  diocese  under  an  actual 
interdict — I  use  the  term  because  it  has  been  employed  by  other  witnesses  ? — Mr.  Kavanagh-r-^Oy  they  are 
not  in  every  diocese.     They  are  in  some. 

"12021.  That  explains  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certaiu  number  of  Catholics  still  attending  them? — ^Yea; 
but  the  number  each  year  is  declining,  llie  Catholics  are  now  in  a  minority  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  by  the 
returns  for  1867,  and,  as  I  beHeve,  honAfide  a  minority  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  now,  at  the  very  highest. 
There  is  not  a  bond  fide  attendance  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  aggregate  in  all  the  district 
model  schools  in  Ireland." 

Caaon  Forde  explains  that  the  disapprobation  applies  to  ^  Model  Schools^  but  the 
positive  prohibition  to .  attend  them  is  liable  to  modification  from  local  ciroumstancee ; 
still  he  regards  the  milder  treatment  as  temporary  in  all  cases  : — 
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*'  23319.  Mr.  Stoke8,-^lAa.j  it  not  be  concluded  from  on  observation  x»f  the  different  ^aaes  tip  and  down  tLo  ^Iodkl 
country*  that  the  considieration  which  weighs  with  the  bi^<^  in  reference  to  those  Model  Schools  is  that  ScnooLs. 
where  there  is  no  suitable  place  such  as  religious  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children,  they  may  extend  a  "T" 

larger  toleration  to  the  Model  Schools  than  they  do  where  there  is  a  good  school  for  titem ;  as  for  example — 
you  know  Trim — at  Trim  there  is  a  eonvent  Bohool,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I  understand,  has  pro- 
hibited girls  from  going  to  the  Model  School ;  but  there  is  no  suitable  school  for  the  Catholic  boys,  so  the 
attendance  of  boys  at  the  Model  School  is  still  tolerated.  Would  not  that  be  a  general  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  curious  difference  in  the  treatment  of  different  places  ? — Canon  Forde. — ^That  would  be  a  general 
explanation,  lliat  principle  operated  to  a  certain  extent  here  in  Dublin  even.  We  have  a  Model  School  here 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two  or  three  of  them  in  Dublin.  Well,  some  of  them  are  very  much  under  the  ban  of 
the  cleigy.  All  of  them  are  comprised  in  the  general  disapprobation  of  them,  but  we-  do  not  wish  to  say  to 
the  people, — ^that  is,  by  a  general  rule, — '  You  will  be  committing  a  sin,  you  shall  be  refused  the  sacraments 
if  you  send  your  child  to  that  school' — ^until  we  have  provided  sufficient  opporttlnities  for  their  going  elsewhere. 
And  we  are  doing  this,  thank  God,  very  rapidly,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  suppose  we  shall  take 
the  proper  action.  We  find  our  people  very  willing  to  obey  us,  and  to  take  not  only  our  strict  instruction, 
but  even  our  oounsel  and  advice,  but  we  should  be  very  slow  to  give  a  command  .that  .would  pl$u)e  a  paxent 
in  the  difficulty  of  saying  '  we  have  no  school  to  send  our  child  to.'  That  is,  in  fact,  what  I  meant  when  I 
observed  that  the  Church  '  does  not  use  her  authority  for  the  p\upose  of  destruction,  but  for  edification.'  It 
means,  too,  wl^t  is  frequently  conveyed  by  the  familiar  phrase  that  it  is  frequently  *  easier  to  lead  than  to 
drive.'  It  is  a  matter  for  the  eoclesiasticsd  superior  to  determine  which  he  deems  the  best  course,  and  the 
most  likely  to  suceeed." 

The  evidence  of  Cardinal  Cullen  is  to  the  same  effect : —  Evidence. 

"  27443.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — May  I  ask  your  Eminence  another  questicm? — It  has  beenbrought  forward  here  as  a 
sample  of  the  divided  state  of  opinion  amongst  the  bishops,  that  some  of  them  have  withdrawn  the  children  from 
the  Model  Schools,  and  others  have  not.  Now,  your  Eminence  has  withdrawn  the  children  at  Athy,  but  has  not 
withdrawn  them  at  Mariborough-street.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  reason  for  your  different 
treatment  at  the  two  places  1 — Cardinal  CtUlen. — I  think  there  is  a  very  good  reason.  In  one  place  you  may 
have  provision  sufficient  for  all  the  children  in  denominational  schools ;  in  another  place  the  case  may  be  different. 
In  Athy,  for  example,  there  is  a  very  excellent  convent,  and  there  is  a  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers ;  the 
town  being  small,  these  two  institutions  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  good  Catholic  education  to  all  the  poor 
children.  I  think  there  are  between  500  and  600  children  in  the  nuns'  schools,  and  about  230  in  the 
Christian  Brothers'  school ;  and  that  is  a  very  good  number  for  such  a  town  as  Athy.  So  they  are  very  well 
2>rovided  for  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  their  faith  or  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  the  Model 
SchooL  Here  in  Dublin  the  number  of  children  is  so  great  that  the  purely  Catholic  schools  are  hot  sufficient 
for  them,  and  hence  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  keep  them  altogether  from  Model  Schools.  But  in  a  short  time 
the  children  will  have  no  excuse  for  frequenting  Model  Schools.  Every  year  new  schools  under  religious 
control  are  opened,  and  the  Catholic  children  are  gradually  going  to  them  in  preference  to  mixed  schools. 
I  think  in  the  West  Dublin  mixed  Model  School  there  used  to  be  about  800  children ;  and  now  I  think  they 
are  reduced  to  about  300.  Here,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Christian  Brothers  opened  a  school  the  other  day  in 
Brunswick-street,  in  St  Paul's  Parish ;  and  there  were  340  children  within  ten  days  in  it.  We  are  prepar- 
ing another  school  just  now  at  Strand-street,  within  a  few  perches  of  this,  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  which 
will  hold  600  children.  Another  great  school  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  brothers,  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James.  As  soon  as  these  schools  shall  be  in  full  opei-ation,  the  Catholic  boys  of  their  own 
accord  will  leave  the  Model  or  Mixed  Schools,  because  they  will  get  elsewhere  a  good  religious  education,  and 
generally  a  better  secular  education  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  without  any  danger  to  faith. 

"  27444.  May  I  ask — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask — whether  your  Eminence  put  the  teachers  of  the  Model 
Schools  here  under  any  religious  disability  1 — ^We  did  not  put  them  tmder  any  religious  disability  in  Dublin. 
They  were  told  that  mixed  education  and  mixed  Model  Schools  were  dangerous  to  Catholic  fedth,  but  nothing 
more  was  done  to  control  them.  They  were  left  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience. 

"27445.  Were  they  refused  the  sacraments? — ^Thei-e  was  no  diocesan  decree. excluding  them  from  saciu- 
ments.  But  if  any  priest  found  that  they  were  doing  mischief,  or  acting  in  a  way  to  injure  religion,  of  cotu'sc 
he  would  refuse  them  absolution.  In  some  instances  the  presence  of  a  good  master  in  a  Model  School  may 
prevent  evil,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  prelate  who  allows  Catholics  to  remain  as  teachers  in  a  Model  School,, 
whilst  he  prohibits  Catholic  childien  to  frequent  it." 

Even  where  the  prohibition  is  most  strictly  enjoined,  persons  employed  about  the 
Model  Schools  as  Inspectors,  teachers,  &c.,  are  understood  to  be  free  to  send  their 
children  to  them.  Others  among  the  pupils  are  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages.  Mr. 
Kavanagh  (12032)  says  : — 

"The  town  of  Sligo  contains  10,693  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,392,  or  785  per  cent.,  are  Catholics.  The 
year  the  Model  School  opened,  1863,  there  was  no  Catholic  on  the  roll :  the  second  year  there  were  0*7  per 
cent.,  or  seven  in  a  thousand  on  the  roll ;  the  next  year  I'l  per  cent ;  the  next  year  it  fell  to  0*3  per  cent,  or 
three  in  1,000 ;  and  the  return  for  last  year  makes  it  2-2  per  cent  I  may  add  that  a  few  of  these  pupils 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Inspector,  whose  children  are  being  reared  Catholics,  their  mother  being  a  Catholic 
Some  others  of  them  are  the  children  of  teachers  and  officers  connected  with  the  school,  and  such  is  the  case 
also  in  Athy,  Waterford,  Enniscorthy,  Lurgan,  Londonderry,  Ballymena,  Newtownstewart,  Omagh,  <fec.*' 

At  most  of  the  Model  Schools  Hhe  attendance  of  Eoman  Catholic  children  is  now 
unquestionably  small  and  diminishing.  This  evidence  is  found  in  the  Board's  Reports 
and  in  A  200. 
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Model 
Schools. 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Ko.  of  R.  €.  ChUdren 
on  Roll. 

DURorenoe. 

Ko.of&.C.  ChUdnn 
counted  by 

Per-eentage 

ProTinfilA]  Modal  SAhAola. 

of  tetiua 

A  XVTUXvUU  mEVUVA  OvUVUM* 

1867. 

1868. 

IlMF6M«. 

DeOTMM. 

Constables, 
S5  .  6 .  68. 

R.  CommU- 
■ionert, 

RoUNot. 

Athy,     .        . 

59 

53 

6 

18 

20 

37-5 

Bailieborougfa, 

189 

219 

30 

- 

105 

81 

870 

BallTmena,     . 

21 

)4 

- 

7 

6 

5 

85-7 

Ballymoney,   . 

65 

52 

- 

18 

21 

13 

25-0 

Bdfast,  . 

892 

283 

- 

109 

104 

71 

251 

Carrickfergus, 

8 

9 

1 

- 

4 

7 

77-8 

Clonmel, 

138 

88 

- 

50 

27 

24 

27-3 

Coleraine, 

81 

40 

9 

- 

10 

OiiRoIl,25 

- 

Cork,      .        . 

173 

169 

- 

4 

53 

55 

32-5 

Derrjr,    . 

23 

31 

8 

- 

6 

4 

12-6 

Dunmanway,  . 

451 

471 

20 

- 

266 

284 

60-3 

Enniscorthy,   . 

11 

8 

- 

3 

2 

6 

62-5 

Enniskillen,    . 

8 

16 

8 

- 

5 

6 

37-5 

Galway, .        . 

HI 

77 

- 

34 

31 

31 

40-3 

Kilkenny, 

109 

69 

- 

40 

25 

19 

27-5 

Limerick, 

153 

128 

- 

25 

27 

27 

211 

Lurgan,  . 

72 

66 

- 

6 

11 

11 

167 

Monaghan, 

114 

31 

- 

83 

9 

9 

29- 

Newry,  . 

72 

65 

- 

7 

8 

7 

10-8 

Ncwtownards, 

14 

11 

- 

8 

3 

5 

45-5 

Newtownstewart,    . 

9 

3 

- 

6 

1 

3 

100- 

Omagh,  . 

20 

24 

4 

- 

5 

4 

16-7 

Parsonstown,  . 

134 

100 

- 

34 

39 

21 

21-0 

Sligo,      . 

8 

9 

1 

4 

3 

3 

33-3 

Trim,      .        .        . 

473 

349 

- 

124 

20 

76 

21-7 

Waterford,     . 

182 

142 

- 

40 

49 

63 

44-4 

Total,       . 

3,040 

2,527 

81 
In8 
schools. 

594 
In  19 

schools. 

858 

854 

33-8 

The  Model  School  Report  (A,  table  H)  gives  a  denominational  return  of  the 
children  found  present  in  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  them^ 
together  with  the  creed  census  of  1861.  It  shows  that  1,168  Roman  Catholic 
children  (of  whom  about  300  were  infants)  were  found  in  actual  attendance,  and 
were  instructed  by  224  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  being  on  the  average  about  five 
pupils  to  every  teacher.  Of  the  1,168  Roman  Catholic  children  489  were  found 
in  the  West  Dublin  and  Dunmanway  Model  Schools,  which,  in  effect,  are  State 
supported  Roman  Catholic  schools,  being  attended  by  but  30  Protestant  children,  of 
whom  29  are  Established  Church  and  I  Presbyterian.  The  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  to  children  in  some  of  the  Model  Schools  is  truly  striking.  In  BoUy- 
mena  5  Roman  Catholic  children  (of  whom  2  are  infants)  have  4  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  ;  in  Enniskillen  6  Roman  Catholic  children  (4  infants)  have  5  Roman  Catholic 
teachers ;  in  Deny  4  Roman  Catholic  children  have  6  Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  in 
Omagh  4  Roman  CathoUc  children  have  5  Roman  CathoUc  teachers  ;  in  Sligo  3  Roman 
Catholic  children  have  4  Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  in  Trim  Model  Girls'  School  1  Roman 
Catholic  child  is  in  charge  of  3  Roman  Catholic  teachers  : — 
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Bbuoious  Denominations  of  Cuiloben  and  Tkachebs,  -with  Mehokanbuh  of  Beuoious  Census  in  1861. 


ChUdreni]i8«hool. 

TMohing  SUff. 

ConsusofTowninlBGI. 

B,C. 

ac. 

Pwfc 

Others. 

Total 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Pros. 

Othors. 

TotaL 

B.C. 

R.C. 

Pros. 

Others. 

Total. 

Athy,       .        , 

80 

20 

18 

18 

136 

6 

9 

0 

0 

15 

352 

3,688 

17 

67 

4,124 

BailieboTough, 

62 

81 

45 

0 

178 

6 

11 

4 

0 

20 

225 

809 

97 

8 

1,139 

Ballymena, 

22 

5 

139 

10 

176 

6 

4 

10 

0 

19 

1,431 

1,656 

8,186 

601 

6,774 

Ballymoney, 

19 

13 

104 

0 

136 

1 

6 

10 

0 

17 

495 

796 

1,171 

142 

2,603 

BeUist.    . 

254 

71 

466 

68 

868 

18 

16 

28 

6 

68 

29,822 

41,237 

42,229 

7,246 

120,548 

Carrickfergna, 

44 

7 

122 

26 

198 

3 

8 

9 

1 

16 

1,049 

594 

2,087 

298 

4,028 

Clonmel,  . 

73 

24 

22 

13 

132 

5 

6 

2 

2 

15 

1,148 

10,209 

102 

185 

11,644 

Colendne      (oi 

Roll),   . 

27 

26 

99 

28 

180 

8 

7 

8 

_ 

18 

1,568 

1,455 

2,118 

495 

6,631 

Cork, 

295 

66 

22 

78 

446 

15 

17 

2 

1 

86 

10,682 

67,148 

881 

1,460 

80,121 

Dublin,  West,  . 

16 

206 

1 

0 

222 

2 

27 

2 

0 

81 

Nose 

parate  r 

etum. 

Dunmanway, 

13 

284 

0 

6 

303 

2 

14 

_ 

_ 

16 

340 

1,694 

1 

33 

2,068 

Enniftcorthy,     . 

74 

6 

6 

7 

91 

8 

2 

1 

- 

6 

616 

4,692 

3 

85 

6,396 

EnniakiUen, 

127 

6 

27 

29 

189 

6 

6 

2 

1 

14 

2,179 

3,235 

160 

200 

6,774 

Galway,   . 

75 

81 

27 

14 

147 

4 

10 

3 

0 

17 

837 

15,621 

189 

818 

16,965 

Inchicore, 

49 

83 

2 

2 

186 

3 

4 

1 

- 

8 

No  sejparate  r 

etum. 

Kilkenny, 

76 

19 

10 

0 

104 

6 

11 

1 

_ 

17 

1,242 

12,769 

97 

67 

14,175 

Limerick, 

.      202 

27 

27 

22 

278 

8 

10 

3 

- 

21 

4,238 

89,124 

418 

668 

44,448 

Londonderry,    , 

78 

4 

166 

24 

271 

9 

6 

10 

- 

26 

3,658 

12,086 

4,420 

761 

20,876 

Lurgan,    . 

192 

11 

81 

25 

309 

6 

4 

5 

2 

17 

3,282 

2,752 

1,334 

404 

7,772 

Monaghan, 

88 

9 

46 

5 

143 

6 

6 

6 

_ 

18 

776 

2,667 

307 

60 

8.799 

Newry,     . 

81 

7 

82 

18 

138 

4 

4 

6 

_ 

14 

2,401 

7,935 

1,562 

281 

12,179 

Kewtoiwnards, 

27 

6 

242 

87 

311 

5 

4 

16 

-   6 

30 

1,758 

1,126 

5,769 

889 

9,542 

Kewtownstewar 

t,       81 

8 

66 

1 

90 

2 

2 

6 

_ 

9 

405 

604 

208 

15 

1,232 

Omagh,    . 

87 

4 

76 

25 

192 

6 

^ 

6 

2 

19 

779 

2,187 

431 

136 

3,533 

Parsonstown, 

,        78 

21 

6 

6 

111 

4 

7 

1 

1 

18 

962 

4,234 

66 

139 

5,401 

Sligo,       . 

99 

3 

88 

61 

201 

7 

4 

6 

3 

19 

1,621 

8,313 

288 

383 

10,605 

Trim,        . 

41 

76 

_ 

6 

123 

4 

11 

_ 

_ 

16 

233 

1,791 

8 

26 

2,058 

Waterfoid, 

.       101 

68 

16 

41 

220 

6 

9 

2 

1 

18 

1,989 

20,429 

234 

660 

23,202 

MODBL 
SOHOOIii. 

Table  showing 
number  of 
pupils  and 
teachers  of 
each  creed  at 
time  of  visits, 
with  corres- 
ponding Census 
in  1861. 


Benominatiokal  Peb-centages  showing  tinder  each  locality  how  many  in  100  of  the  general  Population  Table  showing 

belonged  in  1861  to  the  different  creeds,  and  how  many  in  100  of  the  Scholars  seen  in  1868  by  the  Royal  >>ow  many 
r«''viJxj.T_  J  people  in  100 

Ck)mmi88ioners  belonged  to  the  same  creeds.  professed 

each  creed,  and 
Note. — In  reference  to  this  table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  professing  different  creeds  are  taken  from  the  last  census ;  and       ^  ^^  pupils 
also  that  many  scholars  of  Model  Schools  live  at  considerable  distances  from  the  schools— attending  daily  by  railway  or  car.  of  each  model 

school  how 
many  pro- 
fessed those 
creeds. 


Episcopalians, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Presbyterians, 

others. 

Number  in  100  of 

Number  in  100  of 

Number  in  100  of 

Number  in  100  of 

General 

Population, 

1861. 

Scholars, 
1868. 

General 

PopuUtlon, 

1861. 

Scholars. 
1868. 

General 

Population, 

1861. 

Scholars, 
1868. 

General 

PopulaUon, 

1868. 

1868. 

Atby, 

8 

58 

90 

14 

Too  small  for 
calculation. 

14 

With  Presby- 
terians, 2 

14 

Bailieborough,     . 

20 

29 

79 

46 

Wlth<l«llM%        1 

25 

0 

0 

Ballymena, . 

21 

12 

25 

3 

47 

79 

7 

6 

Ballymoney, 
Belfast, 

17 
25 

U 

30 

31 
84 

10 
8 

45 
35 

76 
54 

7 
6 

0 

8 

Carrickfergus, 

26 

22 

15 

3 

52 

63 

7 

12 

Clonmel,      . 

10 

55 

88 

18 

Less  than  1 

17 

10 

Coleraine,   . 

28 

15 

26 

14 

37 

55 

9 

16 

Cork,  .        . 

18 

66 

84 

12 

1 

5 

2 

17 

Dublin,  West, 

No  Sep 

arate  Ret 

urn  of  Popula 

tion. 

D  unman  way, 

16 

4 

82 

94 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Enniscorthy, 

11 

81 

88 

5-5 

0 

5-5 

2 

8 

Knniskillen, 

38 

67 

56 

3 

3 

14 

3 

16 

Galway, 

5 

51 

92 

21 

1 

18 

2 

10 

Inchicore,    • 

No  sepa 

rate  Return. 

Kilkenny,    . 

9 

72 

90 

18 

WlthotlMit,    1 

10 

^^SJ^*^  1 

0 

Limerick,    . 

10 

72 

88 

10 

Less  than  1 

10 

MorttbM      I 

8 

Londondeiry, 

18 

29 

58 

1 

21 

61 

3 

9 

Lurgan, 

42 

62 

36 

4 

17 

26 

5 

8 

Monaghan,  . 

21 

58 

70 

6 

8 

32 

1 

4 

Newry, 

20 

23 

65 

5 

13 

59 

2 

13 

Newtownards, 

19 

8-5 

12 

1*5 

60 

78 

9 

12 

Newtownstewart, 

S3 

35 

49 

3 

17 

61 

1 

1 

Omagh, 

22 

45 

62 

2 

12 

40 

4 

13 

Parsonstown, 

18 

70 

78 

19 

1 

5-5 

3 

5-5 

Slij50.  .        .        . 

15 

50 

79 

I 

5 

19 

3 

30 

Tnm,  • 
Waterford, . 

11 
9 

33 
46 

87 
88 

62 
29 

Wlthoihen,    2 

) 

0 

7 

5 

18 

The  supposition  is  that  many  of  these  teachers  being  assistants  of  one  grade  or  other 
are  themselves  in  training  as  future  teachers  of  National  schools.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  managers  of  schools  ai-e  forbidden  by  their  bishops  to  employ  any  teachers 
trained  in  the  Soard's  Model  Schools,  and  the  number  of  Protestant  managers  requiring 
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HODKL 
SOBOOLI. 


Eridence* 


Statement  of 
objections. 


Boman  Catholic  teachers  is  not  larga     Hence  in  many  cases  the  training  is  wasted,  il 
not  detrimental.     Mr.  Sheehy  says : — 

"  26467.  Professor  Sullivan, — ^Would  the  character  of  the  attendance  at  the  Model  School  at  Cork  explain 
the  non-production  of  teachers — would  it  explain  the  fact  that  no  teachers  were  sent  out  from  it  1 — ^Mr.  Sheehff, 
— ^I  think  the  reason  no  teachers  were  sent  out  from  it  was  because  it  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  Anyone  attending  that  school  would  not  get  a  situation  in  the  schools  round  about,  either  under  Dr. 
Delany  or  under  Dr.  Keane  in  the  adjoining  diocesa 

**  26468.  Then  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  that  diocese  were  under  the  patronage  of  priests  1 — ^Yes. 

"  26469.  Consequently,  unless  a  teacher  trained  in  the  Cork  Model  School  got  a  lay  patron,  he  would  have 
no  chance  of  employment  1 — He  would  not. 

"  26470.  Does  tlit  explanation  a^ly  also  to  the  case  of  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  a 
lot  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  there,  but  they  cannot  get  a  school  in  the  city.  I  have  been  asked  by 
managers  to  get  them  teachers  who  were  trained  before  1862,  as  they  could  not  take  any  who  have  been  trained 
since.  At  Chapelizod  there  was  a  vacancy  the  other  day,  when  the  manager  spoke  to  me  about  getting  him  a 
teacher,  and  told  me  he  would  not  take  any  teachers  who  had  been  drained  since  1862.  I  sent  him  an  untrained 
teacher,  who,  in  a  few  months,  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

"  26471.  So  that  practically,  the  supply  of  teachers  from  the  Model  Schools  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
cut  ofifl — It  is  practically  cut  off.  There  may  be  some  exceptional  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  managers  taking 
teachers  trained  since  1862.  In  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  there  are  pupil-teachers  who  must  leave  the 
establishment  after  having  spent  several  years  in  training  there.  They  can  get  no  employment  whatever  as 
National  teachers — ^they  are  in  fact  worse  off  than  beggars,  for  they  have  been  trained  up  to  a  certain  profession^ 
and  there  is  no  emplo3rment  for  them  in  it ;  they  won*t  be  taken  into  any  of  the  National  schools.'' 

It  remains,  then,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  objections  to  the  Board's  Model  Schools 
entertained  by  representative  Roman  CathoUcs.  We  have  abundant  testimony  on  this 
head.     Cardinal  Cullen  (27048)  says  : — 

"  I  shall  now  comn  to  the  Model  Schools — schools  very  important  and  very  expensive.  The  first  objection 
against  the  schools  of  this  class  is,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  mixed  system,  and  that  would  make  ihem 
always  objectionable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country — to  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  Cat^lic 
clergy,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  people.  In  connexion  with  these  Model  Schools  Uiere  are  training 
sch^ds  which,  I  think,  are  of  a  most  objectionable  character.  These  training  schools  are  a  sort  of  mixed 
boarding-schools^  for  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  Young  men  of  every  religion,  live  together 
in  the  same  houaes,  and  are  trained  up  together.  They  are  left  with  very  little  religious  teaching,  and  I  tiiink 
very  little  care  is  taken  to  make  them  practice  any  religion.  I  heard  on  some  occasion  that  if  one  <^  the 
young  men  in  some  of  these  establishments  would  attempt  to  say  his  prayers,  he  would  be  laughed  at  or  hooted 
by  o^ers.     Young  teachers  cannot  be  well  trained  in  such  establishments. 

"  It  is  a  very  dajagerous  thing  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  living  together  without  great  control,  without 
being  under  restraint  and  discipline,  and  without  receiving  a  good  deal  of  religious  instruction. 

"  Besides  being  badly  provided  with  religious  education,  we  must  add  that  the  training  schools  are  deficient 
in  some  important  branches  of  literary  teaching.     Take  history  for  example. 

"  The  training  schools  have  no  class  of  history,  and  leave  iieir  pupils  without  any  knowledge  of  the  histoiy 
of  their  religion,  or  of  the  history  of  their  country. 

^*  Let  me  here  add  the  National  school  books  are  sadly  deficient  in  regard  to  Irish  history.  Our  history  is 
not  so  disreputable  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  studied  by  children ;  yet  in  all  the  books  of  the  National  Board  thei*e 
is  scarcely  a  page  of  Irish  history — ^there  is  scarcely  a  page,  at  all  events,  worthy  to  be  called  Irish  history,  or 
anything  Uke  Irish  history.  There  were  very  many  great  saints  in  Ireland  in  former  times.  There  were  a 
great  many  distinguished  men  in  later  times — Burke,  Sheridan,  Swift,  Grattan,  and  O'Connell,  Shiel,  Dr.  Doyle, 
and  many  others ;  their  names  never  occur  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  books  of  the  National  Board.  As  to 
our  great  Irish  saints  and  missionaries,  of  course  they  may  not  be  mentioned  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
their  names  were  held  in  veneration  in  their  native  land.  This  silence  regarding  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
saints  and  missionaries  of  Ireland  who  rendered  such  services  to  religion  and  civilization  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  our  great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen,  is  worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation.  Our  history 
presents  much  that  is  glorious  for  our  country,  and  children  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  it* 

''  Having  said  so  much  about  the  training  schools,  I  will  just  say  regarding  the  model  schools  in  general, 
that  in  the  first  place  they  are  exceedingly  expensive.  Tbe  central  establishments  in  Marlborough-street 
cost — according  to  the  Parliamentary  Reports — ^for  getting  up  the  buildings,  £113,358.  The  district  model 
schools  cost  £154,130,  and  for  repairs,  £12,179.  The  f&rming  schools  cost  £82,435,  being  altogether,  with 
some  other  items,  about  £383,093  expended  upon  the  model  and  farming  schools.  That  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  when  we  compare  it  with  the  little  good  which  is  done  by  these  schools.  If  that  sum  had  been 
expended  in  building  ordmary  schools  through  the  country,  a  great  deal  of  service  would  have  been  done,  and 
we  would  not  have  so  many  complaints  about  the  bad  accommodation  in  the  schools  as  there  are  at  present. 
Besides  that,  it  appears  that  the  annual  expense  of  the  Model  and  training  schools  in  Marlborough-street  is 
£8,245.  For  all  the  other  Model  Schools,  £26,000,  and  for. the  agricultural  schools,  £5,825;  and  the 
Board  of  Works  receives  for  repairing  them  £10,133,  making  a  total  of  £50,945.  The  number  of  children 
attending  these  schools  is  about  8,500.  A  great  number  of  them  are  infants — so  very  yoimg  that  they  are 
not  able  to  learn  much — and  still  the  expense  of  all  the  children  and  persons  attending  those  Model  schools 
amounts  to  nearly  £6  per  head.  The  amount  per  head  varies  in  the  different  schools.  At  the  Inchicoie 
school,  just  outside  Dublm,  the  expense  for  each  child  is  £3  2«.  6d.  per  annum.  In  the  convent  school  quite 
close,  where  the  education  is  perhaps  better,  and  in  other  similar  schools,  the  expense  is  only  4«.  per  head 
per  annum.  In  the  Model  School  in  Marlborough-street,  the  annual  cost  is  £2  1 1«.  per  head.  In  the  West 
Dublin  Model  School,  £2  6^.  At  Enniscorthy,  it  goes  up  to  £11  per  head.  At  Atiiy,  in  this  diocese,  it  is 
£7  78.  At  Kilkenny,  also  in  this  province,  it  is  £9  19*.  per  head.  At  Galway,  £5  19*.,  andin  Sligo,  £4  1*. 
per  head.  Now,  looking  at  the  question  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  money  on  these  schools,  which  should  not  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  continue  any  longer. 

**  There  is  another  feature,  I  think,  very  objectionable  in  Model  Schools.  They  are  frequented  very  much 
by  respectable  children  who  could  afford  very  well  to  pay  for  themselves.  I  have  learned,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  children  who  axe  able  to  pay  for  yearly  tickets  on  railroads  go  in 
from  ^ve  and  six  miles  in  orcker  to  be  present  at  the  teaclung  or  lectures  in  the  Model  School.     Such  p^^sona 
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ottght  to  fgo  t^'botuximg  9^oob-j  tb^  oi^t  not  to  be  eduoited  at  the  expense  of  the  oonntrj^.  In  thejtoTms, .  Homht  - 
shopkeepers  who  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  for  "Uieir  children,  tradesmen,  and  o^ntimes  attorneys,  and  Scbools. 
persons  who  follow  professions,  send  their  children  to  the  Model  Schools,  aiid  get  them  educated  gratuitously, 
whereas  they  ought  themselyes  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Eight  Rev.  Dr..  JOorrianr  says  :--T-    t 

"  8715.  I  don't  think  the  Model  Schools  are  suited  to  poor  children  at  all.  I  i^nk  that  the  high  charges 
and  advanced  fees',  and  the  whole  system  and  tone,  are  not  at  all  what  would  encourage  the  poor  to  go  near 
them  ;  and  I  think  that  the  education  imparted  in  the  Model  Schools  is  given  to  a  class  of  'children  whose 
parents  would  be  able  to  pay  for  them  at  respectable,  proper  schools. 

"  8716.  Chairman, — Tien  is  one  of  your  objections  to  the  Model  Schools,  that  the  charges  are  too  high  for 
the  poor,  and  too  low  for  the  middle  class  % — ^Dr.  Dorrian. — I  think  so  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  «ome  of  the 
higher  class  people,  in  a  very  respectable  sphere  of  life,  take  advantage  of  the  Model  Schools,  to  save  money, 
and  send  their  children  iihece^  with  their  servants  on  jaunting  cars,  and  thus  also  their  servants  go  to  take  them 
home  again. 

"  8717.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  an  unnecessaiy  application  of  the  public  money,  to  provide  education  for 
persons  of  that  class  % — I  do  not  think  that  the  l^^lature  ever  intended  to  extend  the  National  system  of 
education  to  the  higher  orders,  but  that  it  should  be  appHed  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

"  8718.  Then  you  would  advocate  the  abolition  of  those  Model  Sdioolsl — For  many  reasons,  my  lord,  for 
others  besides  the  one  that  we  are  now  speaking  6f. 

"  87*1^:  Will  you  mention  the  other  reasons  of  objection  which  you  have  to  the  Model  Schools  i^-^-One  main 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  religious  teaching  is  entirely  excluded,  and  that  that  is  manifested  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  children  who  are  taught  at  the  Model  Schools.  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  that  children 
trained  in  the  Model  Schools  come  from  them  with  a  tone  that,  I  think,  as  members  of  society,  is  very 
objectionable.  They  to  some  extent  becomes  imbued  with  airs  and  notions  that  are  unsuited  to  children;  there 
is  a  degree  of  stubbornness,  of  indocility,  of  conceit  kbout  them,  so  much  so  that  the  children,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  when  they  come  from  a  Model  School  either  to  Christian  Brothers*  schools  or  to  convent  schools,  are  at 
once  known,  and  until  they  are  trained  and  brought  into  the  tone  of  these  schools  they  are  considered  a  great 
drawback.  I  have  a  great  objection  altogether  to  the  tone  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  the  Model  Schools. 
There  is  not  a  spirit  of  union  or  kindliness  amongst  them,  but  of  bickering  and  criticism  of  each  other  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  spread  among  little  children,  and  among  that  class  of  persons  whom  we  must  look  upon 
as  beii^  what  I  said. 

"  8889.  Master  Brooke. — ^I  think  I  understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  the  Model  Schools  had  been  found 
by  experience  dangerous  i»  the  young  people  of  your  Church  I--- Yes. 

"  8890.  Is  that  as  to  faith  or  morals,  or  both  % — As  to  both. 

"8891.  Will  you  explain  in  what  respects  are  the  Model  Schools  dangerous  $ — ^They  are  dangerous  to  faith 
in  this  way — ^that  the  children  are  trained  under  a  system  which  excludes  religion  at  that  time  of  life  when  its 
influence  is  most  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  the  mind  ;  and  they  are  dangerous  to  morals  in  this  way — 
that  the  Model  Schools  put  notions  into  tlie  heads  of  the  teachers  which  are  unsuited  to  their  position  in  life. 

"  8892.  Now  as  to  the  exclusion  of  religion,  are  they  not  carried  on  on  the  same  principle  precisely  as  the 
ordinary  National  schools  ? — No ;  in  the  first  place  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  has  no  right  in  any  way  to  interfere  at  all,  except  by  mere  permission.  The  Church 
has  no  right  in  any  way  to  check  abuses,  or  to  suggest  this  or  that  change,  either  as  to  the  conducting  of  the 
literary  department,  or  anything  else  connected  with  the  schools. 

"  8893.  The  teachers  are  appointed  entirely  by  the  Board  in  Dublin] — ^They  are,  all  the  teachers. 

"  8900.  With  regard  to  the  Model  Schools,  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops  has  had  a  very  strong  practical 
effect,  and  many  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  these  schools  by  reason  of  it.  Has  the  same  prohibition 
been  applied  in  effect  to  the  schools  we  are  speaking  of  ] — ^To  all  the  schools  not  under  Catholic  management, 
but  to  the  Model  Schools  particularly.  The  parents  are  required  to  keep  their  children  from  schools  which  are 
considered  dangerous.  These  schools  are  all  considered  dangerous  which  have  not  a  religious  security  granted 
in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers. 

"  8901.  Which,  in  fact,  are  not  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy? — Either  that  or  some 
person  of  whom  he  approves. 

"  8909.  Now  as  to  the  morals,  do  you  find  anything  wrong  % — I  really  have  found  in  my  own  experience 
more  than  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Commissioners.  I  have  an  impression  and  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that 
particularly  females  attending  those  schools  assume  airs  which  make  them  imagine  themselves  young  ladies, 
and  make  them  dress  in  a  style  quite  unsuited  to  them,  make  them  anxious  to  seek  company  and  places  of  resort 
that  lead  many  of  them  to  what  is  not  very  good. 

"  8910.  Y.>u  speak  of  the  training  school  1— Yes.  The  reason  of  that  is,  simply  that  the  religious  element 
is  withdrawn ;  that  the  conscience  is  not  fully  at  work  ;  and  then  the  temptations  and  inducements  that  come 
around  them  become  too  strong  for  them.     Tliey  lose  ballast,  and  get  out  of  their  element. 

"9125.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  any  injuries  actually  resulted  to  faith  and  morals  from  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  Model  Schools  in  common  with  the  Protestants  of  different  denominations  ? — I  think  the  tendency 
is  to  injure  them. 

"  9126.  Can  you  specify  any  cases  in  which  injury  has  been  donel —  I  know  cases  in  which  injury  has  re- 
sulted. 

"  9127.  Have  they  been  numerous? — Not  as  to  individual  cases  numerous,  but  I  think  the  tendency  gene- 
rally, as  I  have  already  said,  is  to  impart  a  mannerism  to  the  children  which  is  not  exactly  Catholic." 

Canon  Forde  speaks  in  the  same  sense  : — 

"  22951.  (7Aair77ian.-^What  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  tiie  Roman  Catholic  authorities  object  to  the 
model  or  training  schools  at  present  ? — Canon  Forde. — I  think  they  object  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  because  they 
are  more  necessarily  and  from  their  constitution,  so  to  i^peak,  connected  with  the  Board  than  the  other  schools ; 
they  are  all  the  property  of  the  National  Board  ;  they  are  all  governed  more  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
National  Board ;  the  appointments  in  them  altogether  rest  wit^  the  authorities  of  the  National  Board  ;  and  on 
account  of  the  fact,  whether  it  is  intended  or  not^  that  these  schools  are  frequented  by  a  higher  class  of  pupils, 
the  theory,  so  to  speak,  or  ^e  principle  of  mixed  education,  comes  into  more  real  operation,  or  is  likely  to 
come  into  more  real  operation  in  the  Model  Schools  than  in  the  ordinary  schools.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great 
manv  other  reasons  that  may  in  the  course  of  the  examination  suggest  themselves  to  me  ;  but  these  have  struck 
I.  3M:2 
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me,  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  most  obvious.  The  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  little  or  none — 
none  at  all  in  fSewst  of  a  direct  character — over  the  Model  Schools. 

**  22952.  As  regards  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  Model  Schools — ^not  looking  on  them  as  places  for  training 
teachers — are  you  opposed  to  mixed  education  of  that  class  ? — Certainly. 

'*  22953.  As  regards  the  teachers,  who  are  trained  in  these  Model  Schools,  are  you  opposed  to  mixed  educa- 
tion 1 — ^Yes.  I  think  that  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  important  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  denomina- 
tionally than  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  afterwards  subjected  to  their  training. 

"  23008.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^With  regard  to  the  Model  Schools,  you  have  stated  that  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  to  them  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Board  ? — With  the 
Commissioners  of  Education ;  perhaps  I  should  have  expressed  myself  more  strongly  than  saying  they  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  Board. 

**  23009.  In  what  way  are  they  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Board  1 — For  instance,  they  are  the 
property  of  the  Board,  and  vested  in  the  Board  ;  they  are  governed  by  the  Board,  the  Board  is  the  patron  c^ 
them.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  all  the  modifying  influences  that  the  local  managers  and  patrons,  who  are 
not  the  Board,  exercise  in  diminating  or  neutralizing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essential  evils  of  l^e  mixed 
system  are  not  applicable  in  the  model  schools,  whereas  they  are  elsewhere. 

"  23010.  Are  the  clergy  of  your  Church  very  busy  in  eliminating  the  matters  to  which  you  refer,  and  which 
you  consider  wrong  in  the  mixed  system  1 — I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  '  very  busy  ;' 
they  watch  over  the  schools,  they  have  a  constant  and  almost  daily  care  of  the  schools  when  they  are  conve- 
niently situated,  and  I  know  some  of  them  are  very  near  the  clergyman's  residence,  or  near  the  church,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  without  being  what  you  call  *  very  busy,*  they  do  manage  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  mixed 
system  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing  as  you  may  imagine  to  eliminate  its  evils  where 
ijie  schools  are  practically  denominational. 

"  23011.  What  are  the  evils  1 — The  evils  are,  that  where  you  have  a  mixed  system  you  cannot  recognise  any 
religion.  I  think  education  must  be  based  on  religion  and  on  the  recognition  of  it.  Mixed  education  is  not 
only  conducted  without  religious  instruction,  but  without  the  religious  practical  element  being  introduced  into 
it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  system  of  education  is  injurious.  The  clergy  eliminate  these  particular  evils  almost 
completely. 

"  23012.  In  what  way  1 — By  having  the  schools  denominational  in  reality. 

*'  23022.  On  what  principle  do  you  object  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  being  themselves  the  patrons 
and  managers  of  a  few  schools  in  the  coimtry  ? — I  think  the  question  is  altered  by  your  putting  it  in  that  form 
— *  patrons  and  managers  of  a  few  schools.'  If  there  were  merely  a  few  schools  like  other  ordinary  schools,  the 
question  ib  one  thing ;  but  if  you  add  the  words,  *  a  few  schools,  being  Model  Schools,'  it  makes  a  very  great 
difference.  I  think  the  model  schools  being  intended  to  be  the  principal  schools  in  the  country,  any  objection 
which  at  all  applies  to  the  Board  or  the  State  educating  the  people,  applies  with  still  more  force  to  tiiese 
schools ;  therefore  any  objection  I  had  on  the  subject  at  all  would  be  principally  to  the  Model  Schools.  I 
would  not  call  them  a  few  schools ;  I  would  call  them,  if  they  could  be  brought  into  use,  the  principal  schools 
in  the  country." 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  puts  forth  similar  objections  : — 

**  14985.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — Now,  with  respect  to  the  Model  Schools,  do  you  think  they  have  at  all  heeaa. 
useful  as  training  institutions? — Major  O^ReiUy. — They  have,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  bsen  useful  as  training 
institutions,  beause  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  show  that  some  number  (though  I  think  very  small 
proportionatsly  and  diminishing)  of  teachers  have  been  trained  in  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
at  all  adequately  or  largely  useful  in  training  teachers,  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  by  the  latest  evidence  in 
stating  that  the  number  of  teachers  training  in  them  is  yearly  diminishing,  and  that  the  number  of  non- 
teachers  or  pupils  who  nominally  go  to  be  trained  as  teachers,  but  really  to  follow  other  pursuits,  is  yearly 
increasing  ;  of  course  the  Commissioners  have  better  opportunities  of  information  on  these  points  than  I  could 
have. 

''  14986.  Fou  are  aware  there  are  no  female  pupil-teachers  in  the  training  institutions  throughout  the 
country  ? — Throughout  the  country  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  them ;  of  course  there  is  no  use  concealing  the 
fact  that  their  efficiency,  as  training  schools,  has  been  enormously  diminished,  and  will  in  time  be  almost 
annihilated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
wanted  in  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  Roman  Catholic  managers  object  to  taking  teachers  who  come 
from  the  Model  Schools,  of  course  Roman  Catholic  pupils  will  not  attend  there  for  training. 

"  14987.  As  Model  Schools — is  the  establishment  of  expensive  buildings,  with  every  kind  of  appliance,  in  a 
central  town,  likely  to  serve  as  a  model  for  country  schools  ? — I  do  not  thmk  so  by  any  means.  I  think,  quite 
apart  from  any  religious  objections  to  the  Model  Schools,  their  establishment  in  that  way  was  a  great  mistake 
— ^they  are  not,  in  fact,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes.  Model  Schools  in  the  sense  of  being  good 
examples  of  what  common  schools  should  be — they  much  more  nearly  approach  the  middle  class  or  inter- 
mediate schools  where  successful — ^they  teach  largely  the  children  of  middle  class  parents,  and  one  of  my 
practical  objections  to  them  is  that  they  educate  largely  a  class  who  ought  to  pay  for  their  own  education. 
If  it  be  not  considered  unreasonable  I  should  like  to  read  a  return  which  I  obtsoned  some  time  ago  of  the 
classes  who  are  educated  in  some  of  those  model  schools.  Of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  this  year ;  no  private 
person  can  get  information  up  to  the  last  moment,  but  I  made  inquiry  a  few  years  ago  into  what  was  the 
station  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  attending  some  of  these  Model  Schools,  wishing  to  investigate  the 
question,  how  far  they  were  models  of  ordinary  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  the  station  in  life  of  fifty  persons  whose  children  attended  the  Model  School  at  Galway ;  two 
architects,  one  builder,  two  solicitors,  two  mill-owners,  two  apothecaries,  one  ship  owner,  one  Independent 
minister,  one  commander  of  her  Majesty's  Revenue  cutter,  one  Custom-house  officer,  one  exdse  officer,  two 
tax  collectors,  one  hotel-keeper,  three  clerks  in  public  offices  with  salaries  of  not  less  than  XI 50  a  year,  two 
merchants'  clerks  with  good  salaries,  twenty-seven  manufiEu^turers  and  tradesmen  of  good  means,  whose  children 
were  attending  this  Model  School.  There  is  no  official  return  of  the  payments  made  at  that  school,  but  the 
highest  payment  I  find  made  in  any  school  is  £1  per  annum.  I  submit  that  such  a  school  as  that  could  not  be 
considered  a  Model  School.  I  have  returns  of  other  schools,  and  the  position  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  I  have  read. 

''  14988.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  at  all  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  % — 1 
think  it  most  unreasonable,  as  I  have  maintained  in  Parliament. 

"  14989.  Is  not  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  % — It  certainly  is  always  under- 
stood so. 

''  14990.  Are  you  aware  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  denomination  of  the  Board,  they  used  to  call  them- 
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selves  '  Commissioners  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor/  but  they  now  drop  the  word  '  poor '  1 — I  did  not  -     Modbi. 
know  it.  Schools. 

"  15005.  Mr.  Bease, — ^You  have  stated  some  of  the  causes  of  objection,  on  religious  grounds,  to  be  Model 
Schools — apart  from  religious  considerations,  have  you  any  objection  to  the  Model  School's  system  1 — To  the 
Model  School's  system,  in  their  concrete  form  as  it  exists  in  Ii^and  I  have  an  objection  which  I  am  prepared 
to  state ;  but  I  have  no  objection  in  the  abstract  to  Model  Schools,  for  I  conceive  that  a  system  of  Model 
Schools  could  be  planned  to  which  there  would  be  no  objection. 

"  15006.  I  speak  of  Model  Schools  as  they  exist  in  Ireland  ? — ^I  will  mention  one  objection  to  them.  I  stated 
in  reply  to  another  Commissioner  that  practically  they  educate  a  class  they  were  not  intended  to  educate. 
Another  objection  to  them  is  that  they  have  destroyed  the  free  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns  in  which  they 
have  been  established.  I  made  out  a  list — ^it  would  be  too  long  to  worry  the  Commissioners  by  reading  it^ 
but  if  it  is  their  wish  I  will  put  it  in — of  the  number  of  free  schools  either  existing  or  which  have  been 
destroyed,  of  a  class  analogous  to  the  Model  School,  in  the  different  places  where  Model  Schools  have  been 
set  up. 

"  15007.  ChairmarL — ^Will  you  put  that  document  in  1 — I  wilL  I  also  think  there  is  a  very  serious 
objection  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  very  large  amount  they  cost.  I  made  a  calculation  some  years  ago,  on  a 
return  that  was  made  to  Parliament  as  .to  what  was  the  cost  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  very  high 
indeed.  In  one  school,  exclusive  of  infants — that  is,  the  Athy  District  Model  School  — the  annual  cost,  apart 
altogether  from  the  cost  of  its  erection,  was  about  £8  per  head ;  including  infants,  it  was  £6  I2s.  per  head.  In 
ano^er  school  it  was  £4t  Ida. ;  in  another  it  was  £4,  and  in  another  I  think  it  amounted  to  £8  135. ;  but  in  all 
the  schools  the  cost  to  the  country,  compared  with  the  results — that  is,  the  number  of  children  educated — ^is 
very  large.  For  instance,  compared  with  the  cost  per  head  in  these  District  Model  Schools,  you  will  find  the 
cost  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools — which  represent  the  best  class  that  should  be  educated  in  such  schools, 
and  whose  scholars  are  as  well  educated  as  those  in  the  Model  Schools — to  be  six  shillings  a  year,  and  that  for 
results  that  are  at  least  equal.  I  also  myself — and  this  is  an  opinion  shared  in  by  many,  though  not  universal 
— dislike  the  Model  Schools*  system  as  a  step  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  State  education  throughout  the 
country,  monopolizing  the  entire  education  of  the  cotintry  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

"  15042.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne, — And  the  money  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  should  not  be 
taken  by  a  Board  out  of  money  which  is  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  1 — Certainly. 

"  15043.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  you  not  just  spoken  of  the  great  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  in  reply 
to  Professor  Sullivan  % — ^Yes.  And  allow  me  to  add,  as  I  presume  the  question,  in  some  degree,  referred  to  my 
objection  to  the  Model  School  as  instanced  in  Gkdway,  that  my  objection  in  that  case  is  not  simply  that  one  or 
two  or  more  children  of  the  class  that  are  able  to  pay  for  their  education  were  being  educated  in  the  Model 
School  in  Galway ;  but  that  in  that  particular  year  there  were  hardly  any  poor  children  at  all  educated  in 
that  school,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  ask  for  a  return  at  this  moment  we  should  find  that  there  are  not 
as  many  children  probably  in  the  school  altogether  as  those  upper  class  children  that  I  objected  to ;  and  my 
objection  is  that  whilst  it  did  not  at  all  educate  the  other  classes  in  Galway,  there  was  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  voted  for  the  education  of  the  poor  expended  in  educating  the  class  whom  I  have  described." 

No  fespsible  means  of  obviating  these  objections  was  suggested  to  us.     The  appoint-  ^o  remedy, 
ment  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  would  not  remove  them.  Kight  Rev.  Dr.  Doman  : — 

"  8726.  Chairman.  —  Then  I  tinderstand  that  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  that  Model  School  in  Evidence. 
Belfast  would  not  remove  all  objections  ? — Dr.  Dorria/n. — I  don't  think  it  would.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  have  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
literature  that  was  introduced  into  the  school,  and  so  far  too,  as  a  clergyman  was  concerned,  he  would  have  no 
authority.  All  he  can  do  is  to  give  instruction  at  stated  hours,  but  ho  cannot  interfere  with  regard  to  abuses 
in  different  departments,  and  his  presence  would  be  a  kind^of  screen  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  system.*' 

Canon  Forde  : — 

*'  23053.  Mr.  Gibson, — If  the  State  paid  a  stipend  to  chaplains  of  the  different  denominations  for  each  of  the 
Model  Schools,  allowing  the  appointment  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  so  that  parties  approved  of  by  him  would  have  special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  as  well  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  as  of  the  teachers  in  training,  at  a  particular  hour  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  would 
that  go  to  any,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  to  obviate  your  objections  to  the  state  of  religious  education  in  the 
Model  Schools? — Canon  Forde, — No ;  I  am  afraid  it  would  go  a  very  short  way,  if  any  ;  because,  unless  the 
system  were  radically  and  fundamentally  reformed,  unless  those  schools  were,  so  to  sp^dc,  in  their  substance 
and  management  satisfactory  to  the  religious  body  to  which  we  belong,  I  think  the  chaplain  would  be  looked 
on  by  many  of  us  rather  as  a  lure  or  a  bait — if  you  could  suppose  a  clergyman  could  occupy  such  a  position — 
rather  than  any  real  advantage,  because  the  influence  of  a  chaplain,  where  he  is  put  to  administer  a  bad 
system  is  certainly  very  slight.  His  influence  must  be  of  a  religious  character,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
system  is  to  make  religion  a  very  secondary  affair. 

*  •'*  23054.  Surely  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  religion,  having  special  duties  to  discharge  with  reference  thereto, 
having  to  watch  over  iiie  religious  culture  of  the  young  men  in  the  school,  could  not  in  any  respect  deteriorate 
the  authority  or  weaken  the  influence  of  the  religion  that  he  teaches  ] — I  think  the  effect  would  be  to  inspire  a 
false  confidence  in  many  persons  who  are  at  present  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  those  schools  by 
reason  of  the  condemnation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  who  would  say,  when  they  found  a  RoDian  Catholic 
chaplain  appointed,  *  What  harm  would  there  be  in  going  there  ]  If  Model  Schools  were  such  bad  places  the 
bishops  would  not  have  appointed  chaplains  to  them.*  " 

Increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  would  be  equally  inefficacious  and 
would  be  open  to  some  fiirther  objections  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Macdonnell 
(23837-47),  and  Canon  Forde :  — 

"  23149.  Mr.  Stokes. — Since  these  district  model  schools,  as  is  notorious,  have  been  condemned  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  do  you  consider  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  these  schools  to  be  a 
benefit  or  a  wrong  to  the  persons  appointed,  supposing  them  to  be  Catholics  ? — Canon  Forde, — ^Well,  each 
person  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  of  what  is  a  benefit  to  him  or  what  is  not.     Religiously  speaking,  I  think 
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it  oeTtaiQl7  places  the  Catholic  who  is  appointed  to  the  school  in  a  very  false  position.  In  that -tense  it  i8'^ 
certainly  an  injury  to  him.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  those  who  direct  the  religious  matters  of  the  country  ^ 
a  matter  for  his  consideration,  it  may  be  a^  material  injury  to  him  also,  just  as  it  is  now  a  material  is^try  to  a 
young  man  to  be  trained  in  a  model  school ;. he  cannot  get  employment  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  nanaged- 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  if  he  have  been  trained  after  a  oertain  period — I  believe  since  ihe  yea]:iti862 — ^I 
do  not  know  the  exact  date.  That  is  an  iij^ury  to  him  oertainly,  not  only  in  a  spiritual  but  in  a  temporal  point 
of  view. 

<<  23150.  Taking  a  model  school  where  the  teaehers  as  well  as  tibe  children  are  excluded  from  the  .sacramtnts 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  would  you  say  that  the  Board  can  answer  the  objections  of  the  ibishops  by 
putting  in  Catholic  teachers  to  serve  in  that  school ;  would  that  be  making  the  matter  better  or  would  it  be 
wiAlring  it  worse  1 — ^It  would  certainly  not  mend  matters  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  question.  In  an  indi-. 
vidual  case  it  would  be  hurd  to  determine  whether  the  bad  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  would  make  the  woist 
teacher  for  Catholic  children.  It  would  be  a  choice  between  alternatives,  both  so  bad  that  nether  ^coiild  be 
accepted.  Considering  the  grave  and  fundamental  objections  there  are  to  the  model  schools,  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  that  could  be  done  with  them  except  making  them  denominational,  would  at  all  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  the  Catholic  body  on  the  subject. 

<<  23151.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a  cruel  wrong,  spiritually,  towards  individuals,  for  the  Bond  to  continue 
to  appoint  young  Catholics  to  positions  where  they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  religion  1--<Well,  it  is  a 
hard-hearted  thing  if  you  like  to  say  it ;  but  boards  are  not  supposed  tOr  have  hearts  at  aU.  It  is  an  laiplea- 
sant  thing,  and  it  certainly  places  them  in  a  very  false  position,  and  injures  their  temporal  prospects,  ^also^  so 
far  as  they  expect  to  realize  the^n  by  teaching  in  schools  under  Catholic  management  or  Cathokc  ^guidance."    . 

Judge  Long  field  speaks  strongly  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  system  to  -which 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  object : — 

"  24371.  Mr,  Deaae. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  continuously  any  system  of  education 
in  Ireland  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  objected  very  strongly  on  conscientious  grounds  1 — 
Judge  Long/ield, — If  they  objected  on  conscientious  groimds,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  it  on. 

"  24454.  Bishop  of  Meath, — ^I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dease,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  conscientiously  and  strongly  objected  to  the  present  system  of  National  educati<m,  you  did 
not  think  that  it  could  be  carried  on  1 — I  do  not  think  it  could. 

"  24455.  We  have  had  before  this  Commission,  very  strong,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  most  conscientious  state- 
ments of  objections  to  that  effect.  Am  I  to  understand,  therefore,  that  you  consider  that  the  present  system 
cannot  be  maintained,  assuming  the  fact  of  strong  and  conscientious  objections  ? — I  distingulEh  between  an 
objection  conscientiously  obtained  and  a  conscientious  objection.  One  means  an  objection  founded  on  conscience ; 
the  other  means  only  an  honest  objection.  Now,  I  think  that  though  they  honestly  object  to  the  system,  it 
is  not  against  their  conscience,  as  dergymen,  because  the  system  was  approved  of  and  carried  out  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray,  who  was  a  perfectly  fair  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  no 
bishop  can  say  that  his  conscience,  as  a  fact,  is  violated  by  supporting  oiu:  schools.  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  say  *  1  conscientiously  object  to  this  book  of  arithmetic,  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  one  ;*  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  my  conscience  is  affected  by  it" 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  charged  against  the  Board*s  Model  Schools,  Mr.  De  Vere  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  new  class  of  non-vested  Model  Schools.     He  says : — 

"  20432.  Lord  Cloribrock. — Now,  to  come  to  this  long-discussed  method  which  you  have  propounded  as  to 
non-vested  Model  Schools.  I  believe  you  prefer,  or  at  least  approve  of  the  present  system  of  Model  Schools  as 
it  exists — in  fact,  you  only  propose  these  non-vested  schools,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  because  the  present 
Model  Schools  are  unpopular  ?---Mr.  Be  Vere. — I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with  the  present  Model  Schools  at  all, 
but  I  would  superadd  to  them  a  sort  of  school  which  would  make  the  whole  system  work  better. 

"  20433.  In  fact  you  propose  those  non-vested  schools  because  the  existing  Model  Schools  have  not  answered 
the  purpose  1 — ^Yes ;  they  are  not  doing  their  work. 

"  20434.  Do  you  think  the  non-vested  schools  you  propose  would  do  away  with  the  objections  you  see  to 
the  present  Model  Schools? — I  think  they  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that  at  present  exist  to  the 
Model  Schools. 

"  20435.  Do  you  think  the  schools  you  propose  would  obviate  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  Model 
Schools  1 — I  think  you  will  hear  of  very  little  objection  to  the  existing  Model  Schools  if  there  were  non-vested 
schools  too.     At  any  rate,  if  such  objections  are  urged,  they  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  weight." 

But  since  the  essential  features  of  Model  Schools  (as  the  name  is  now  understood) 
are  that  a  Government  Board  furnishes  the  whole  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining  the 
schools,  and  exercises  exclusive  control  over  the  teachers  and  the  teaching,  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  system,  unless  fundamentally  changed,  could  be  introduced  into  non- 
vested  schools  which  are  not  public  property.  A  proposal  that  the  State  should,  at  the 
public  cost,  build  a  fui-ther  number  of  magnincent  schools,  maintain  in  them  an  extensive 
staff  of  teachers  and  students  in  training,  and  hand  over  the  management  to  Koman  Catho- 
lies,  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Shouldsuch  a  project  be  accomplished,  it  would 
further  defeat  one  of  the  objects  of  Model  Schools  by  finally  destroying  united  educatiom 

We  cannot  recommend  any  such  attempt  as  presenting  a  prospect  of  success.  In 
1866  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  presented  to  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  a  statement  of  their  views,  which  contained  the  following 
emphatic  declaration : — ^ 

"  Next  come  the  Model  Schools,  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  are  the  patrons,  and  over  which 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  have  no  manner  of  control  as  to  teachers,  books,  or  anything  else,  and  to  which, 
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as  being  &r  the  most  objecdonable  part  of  the  system,  Catliolics  do  give  and  will  give  the  most  determined       Model 
opposition.     But  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  sdiools — to  do  away  with  them  altogether.     Nothing  else      Schooi  m. 

will  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy  and  people.  A  regard  to  public  economy,  too,  calls  for  their  suppression.  

K  money  was  lavishly  expended  upon  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  the  many  thousands  annually  spent  on 
their  maintenance  is  so  much  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  worst  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  remains  to  be 
told  of  them.  Not  only  have  they  been  erected  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances,  but  they  are  maintained  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  Catholic  bishops  in  their  respective  localities,  and  every  effort  is  strained  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  and  other  officials  of  the  Board  ef  Education,  to  incite  Catholic  pupils 
and  the  parents  of  Catholic  pupils  to  schismatical  acts  of  insubordination  against  Cal^olic  priests  and  Catholic 
bishops.  On  this  account  no  small  degree  of  unpopularity,  even  of  odium,  attaches  to  these  Model  Schools, 
and  is  reflected  from  them  upon  the  whole  system.     Nothing  remains  but  to  do  away  with  them  altogedier." 

The  Commissioners,  as  a  body,  did  not  answer  this  statement;  but  the  Resident  Mr.Macdon- 
Commissioner  prepared  a  reply  to  it,  which  is  printed  in  our  Evidence  (p.  1069).     The  "«"'» •'"S"'"*'"^ 
portion  of  Mr.  MacdonnelVB  paper  which  refers  to  the  Model  Schools,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  proposal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  that  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  forthwith  aboHshed,  the  Commissioners  direct  us  to  say  that,  even  if  those  schools  were 
for  the  time  exclusively  attended  by  Protestants,  that  circumstance  would  not  form  a  valid  ground  for  their 
abolition.  These  schools  were  from  the  first  regarded  by  the  foundei*s  of  the  National  system  as  an  essential 
part  of  it.  They  were  warmly  supported  by  the  two  Bom  an  Catholic  primates.  Archbishop  Murray,  and  Arch- 
bishop CroUy  (names  that  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by  the  friends  of  impartial  education  and  religious 
peace  in  Ireland  without  reverence  and  gratitude),  and  they  were  &t  first  denounced  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  And  yet  the  Board,  trusting  that  time  and  reason  would  mitigate 
the  opposition  of  their  Protestant  countrymen ;  convinced  that,  while  the  model  schools  greatly  benefited  the 
Boman  Catholics  who  attended  them,  they  could  not  possibly  injure  the  Protestants  who  declined  to  do  so  ; 
never  thought  of  abandoning  these  schools  in  consequence  of  Protestant  opposition.  At  present  the  case  is 
somewhat  reversed.  About  a  half  only  of  the  pupils  are  Catholics.  The  schools  have  indeed  been  denounced 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops ;  but  tiiere  is  no  portion  of  the  National  system  so  cordially  and  so  universally 
approved  of  by  Protestants  as  are  the  model  schools.  The  Protestants  now  see  that,  without  these  model 
schools  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  future  teachers  of  the  6,300  ordinary  National  schools  to  be  trained  from 
early  boyhood  for  their  calling ;  that  without  these  schools  no  pei-fect  models  coidd  be  exhibited  throughout 
Ireland  of  the  best  methods  of  popular  education ;  above  all  that  no  other  examples  approaching  to  them  in 
excellence  could  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  advantages  of  united  education,  and  of  the  best 
means  for  carrying  it  into  efiect  Could  it  indeed  be  proved  that  these  Model  Schools,  however  beneficial  to 
Protestants,  were  injurious  to  the  faith  or  to  the  secular  education  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  who  either  attended 
or  declined  to  attend  them,  the  Government  might  be  justified  in  abolishing  them.  But  no  one  can  with  truth 
assert  that  they  are,  in  any  respect,  injiirious  to  Boman  Catholics.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  them  is, 
what  is  to  be  deeply  deplored,  that  they  have  been  denounced  by  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  have  been,  in  many  cases,  deserted  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  laity.  The  Commissioners,  however,  trust  that  this  opposition  will  gradually  decline,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  Had  anything  approaching  to  compulsion,  or  dishonest  inducements,  been  held  out  to  the  attendance  of 
Boman  Catholic  pupils  at  these  schools,  much  might  be  said  against  them.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  Commissioners  have  never  refused  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  Model  School,  a  well 
conducted  rival  school  under  Boman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for 
the  express  purpose  of  drawing  away  from  the  Model  School  the  Boman  Catholic  children  attending  it. 
And  for  so  doing,  the  Board  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  many  of  its  warmest  Protestant  supporters. 

**  So  long,  however,  as  these  Model  Schools  continue  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  amongst  the  best  examples  in 
the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction,  free  from  all  danger  of  proselytism — so  long  as  they  are  crowded  with 
children  anxious  to  be  tMhicated  there  in  preference  to  all  other  schools — the  Commissioners  will  continue  to 
support  them  on  the  same  grounds  of  justice,  and  of  public  good,  that  have  induced  them,  at  all  hazards,  to 
support  their  Boman  Catholic  convent  schools  against  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Protestants  of  Irelajid, 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  and  who  regard  them  aa  entirely  unsuitable  for  united  education." 

Mr.  Macdonnell  may,  from  his  familiarity  with  their  origin  and  working,  be  accepted 
as  urging  in  this  paper  all  the  considerations  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  Model 
Schools.    His  arguments  are  : — 

1.  That  Model  Schools  have  been  all  along  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  iJhe 
National  system. 

2.  That  as  they  were  not  given  up  when  denounced  by  the  Established  Church,  so 
they  should  be  maintained  against  the  denunciations  of  the  Boman  Catholics. 

3.  That  without  them  teachers  for  6,300  ordinary  schools  could  not  be  trained  from 
early  boyhood ; 

4.  Nor  could  perfect  models  of  popular  education  be  exhibited ; 

5.  Nor  equally  excellent  examples  of  the  advantages  of  united  education. 

6.  That  they  are  not  injurious  in  any  respect  to  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  That  notibing  approaching  compulsion  or  dishonest  inducement  has  been  held  out 
to  attract  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

8.  That  being  among  the  oest  examples  in  the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction, 
and  being  crowded  with  pupils,  who  prefer  them  to  all  other  schools,  they  desei-ve  sup- 
port on  the  same  ground  of  justice  and  of  public  good  as  convent  schools,  which  Pro- 
testants regard  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  united  education. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied  : —  inconcia^ivo. 

1.  That  maintenance  of  the  twenty-eight  Model  Schools  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
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the  existence  or  efl&ciency  of  any  of  the  6,300  ordinary  National  schook.  That  other 
portions  of  the  National  system  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  changed ;  and  that  a 
change  here  would  be  regarded  by  the  majority  as  an  essential  improvement. 

2.  That  members  of  the  Established  Church  denoimced  the  Board's  Model  Schools 
from  the  first,  and  Boman  Catholics  denounce  them  after  trial.  That  proof  is  wanting 
of  any  general  approval  awarded  to  Model  Schools  by  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  that  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  a  minority  having  endowed  and 
other  schools  open  to  them,  while  Roman  CathoUcs  form  the  majority  of  the  nation  and 
are  specially  in  need  of  educational  facilities  (A  212-227). 

3.  That  the  Board's  Model  Schools  train  only  a  small  proportion  of  teachers  for  the 
6,300  ordinary  schools,  and  that  preparatory  training  may  be  more  cheaply  and  effectually 
carried  out  by  means  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  in  good  ordinary  schools. 

4.  That  the  success  of  teaching  in  Model  Schools  is  not,  in  fact,  extraordinary ;  as 
we  find  established  by  a  detailed  report  of  the  failures  under  examination  in  every  depart- 
ment of  them,     (Model  School  Report,  A,  tables  C,  D,  and  E,  and  ss.  169-172). 

5.  That  united  education  has  not  really  been  brought  about.     (A,  tables  H  and  K.) 

6.  That,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  evidence  quoted  supra,  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics before  us  deposed  that  the  Model  Schools  have  actually  been  found  injurious  to 
Roman  Catholic  children. 

7.  That  Model  Schools  are  neither  peculiarly  excellent  in  instruction,  nor  really 
mixed  in  attendance ;  that  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  infants'  schools)  none  of 
the  school-rooms  are  crowded  {Newell,  2643),  while  many  of  them  are  half  empty 
^A  table  L)  ;  and  that  to  defend  them  as  parallel  to  convent  schools,  is  to  admit  their 
aenominational  character,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  they  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tained entirely  at  the  public  cost  and  managed  exclusively  by  a  Grovemment  Board  as 
samples  of  mixed  education. 

We  revert  to  the  three  objects  of  Model  Schools  : — 1.  To  promote  united  education  ; 
2.  To  exhibit  perfect  Models  of  National  Schools ;  3.  To  give  a  preparatory  training  to 
young  teachers. 

1.  Upon  the  first  head  nothing  needs  to  be  added.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  Roman 
Catholics  virtually  have  the  Model  Schools  to  themselves ;  from  the  rest  all  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  have  withdrawn,  excepting  a  few  children  of  the  Board's  ofiicers,  or  of 
mixed  mamages.     Practically  there  is  no  longer  united  education  in  them. 

2.  The  second  head  deserves  further  discussion,  and  in  considering  it  two  questions 
should  be  answered.  Are  the  Model  Schools  perfect  examples  of  primary  instructicm  ? 
Are  they  such  as  ought  to  be  proposed  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  ordinary  National 
schools  ? 

The  first  question  is  thus  answered  in  A  : — 

"169.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  very  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency.  In  fact  in  our 
best  English  town  schools,  with  which  these  ought  to  be  compared,  a  higher  per-centage  of  passes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  is  generally  attained ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  Model  Schools  in 
these  necessary  qualifications  is  balanced  by  superiority  in  other  subjects,  for  in  geography  the  result  is  but 
indifferent.  Li  grammar  a  larger  per-centi^e  of  children  showed  progress ;  the  examination  in^p:ammar  was 
extremely  elementary,  and  proficiency  in  such  a  subject,  though  gratifying,  is  of  smaU  practical  value.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more  time  is  given  to  it  than  it  deserves,  and  generally  throughout  the  programme 
of  the  Board  that  it  occupies  a  position  of  undue  prominence. 

"170.  Our  estimate  of  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  Model  Schools  is  not  on  the  whole  encouraging. 
We  had  hoped  that  from  the  lavish  way  in  which  the  schools  are  supplied  with  every  requisite,  and  the  large 
amount  expended  by  the  State  on  children,  most  of  whom  have  social  advantages  far  beyond  what  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Uiose  whom  the  State  intended  to  assist,  we  should  have  found  a  corresponding  benefit.  We  regret 
that  this  just  expectation  should  not  have  been  realized,  and  that  the  children  exhibit  no  very  great  superiority 
to  those  who  are  without  these  advantages.  A  great  many  children  get  a  fi&ir  education ;  but  it  is  only  /air, 
not  superior. 

"171.  It  is  due  to  the  teachers  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  result  is  due  more  to  regulations  under  which 
they  have  to  conduct  the  schools  than  to  incompetence  on  their  own  parts.  They  have  a  very  large  number  of 
subjects  to  teach — ^the  childi'en's  time  is  divided  too  much — a  great  deal  more  time  is  given  to  religious 
instruction  than  is  needed — a  less  ambitious  list  of  subjects  taught  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  present 
list,  but  of  course  the  glaring  disproportion  between  the  means  provided  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  ends 
to  be  attained  would  ti^en  strike  every  sensible  person ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  exhibit  these  schools  as 
giving  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  accomplishments  as  well  as  every  branch  of  necessary  knowledge. 

"  172.  Consequently  there  is  too  much  that  is  hurried  and  superficial.  The  knowledge  acquired  is  wide  and 
shallow ;  but  as  the  children  are  quick  and  intelligent,  come  from  comfortable  homes,  and  hear  persons  about 
them  talk  with  tolerable  intelligence  on  questions  of  the  day,  this  shows  its  effect  in  their  letter-writing.  Many 
can  get  on  very  glibly,  and  write  a  fair  letter,  although  their  spelling  may  be  somewhat  peculiar.  They  will 
read  with  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  and  articulate  very  correctly  though  unable  to  give  the  meaning  of  words. 
In  this  respect,  however,  we  have  had  some  very  satisfactory  answering.  Arithmetic  is  really  the  best  test  of  a 
school,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  The  answer  to  a  sum  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong  it  is 
easy  to  see  whether  the  error  arises  from  haste  or  carelessness,  or  whether  from  ignorance  of  the  subject.  In 
arithmetic,  in  girls'  schools,  the  result  of  examination  was  sometimes  very  bad.'' 

Even  from  this  moderate  estimate  of  the  success  of  teaching  in  Model  Schools  some 
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deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  vicious  practices  of  prompting  and  copying      modbl 
duf ing  the  examination  (A)  :—  ^^^l!!"* • 

"  149.  With  few  exceptions,  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  class  discipline.  Some  few  teachers  of  superior 
power  of  command,  managed  to  keep  the  children  from  talking  and  copying  at  the  examination ;  but  in  most 
cases,  if  we  had  been  examining  the  children  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  the  State  for  the 
proficiency  of  each  child,  we  should  have  had  to  dismiss  the  class,  and  declare  the  school  unworthy  of  support. 
This  is  a  strong  censure,  but  we  are  compelled  to  let  it  remain  as  our  deliberate  conviction.  The  children  never 
seemed  to  have  been  examined  in  a  proper  manner,  and  they  evidently  were  surprised  at  being  reproved  for 
consulting  over  their  work.  No  warnings  of  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  examination,  or  hints  as  to  the  discredit 
which  would  be  brought  on  the  school  by  disobedience,  had  any  effect. 

"  150.  The  feature  of  Modd  Schools  which  has  already  received  frequent  notice — ^viz.,  the  attendance  therein 
of  children  of  the  middle  dass,  and  professional  classes — ^is  probably  here  to  be  reoaUed  in  explanation.  The 
children  consider  themselves  much  above  the  teachers,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  them.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  great  desire  to  attract  them  to  the  schools — and  that,  consequently,  they  are  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  more  conspicuous  in  girls'  schools  than  in  boys'  schools.  The  vigorous  and  self-reliant  teacher  can 
do  more  to  check  it,  than  one  who  is  easy  and  good-natured  and  timid — but  the  result  was  that  we  formed  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  discipline — ^the  majority  of  cases  certainly  proving  that  the  control  the  teachers 
could  exercise  w*s  very  small.  They  seemed  to  be  helplessly  inefficient  in  preventing  the  children  from  talking, 
consulting  each  other,  looking  over  each  others  papers,  and  comparing  results  of  the  sums  they  had  worked. 
So  that  though  their  attainments  in  elementary  subjects  are  not  very  creditable,  as  they  stand  in  our  printed 
tables — ^we  are  quite  certain  that  if  we  had  time  to  re-examine,  and  taken  the  precautions  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy — ^the  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  in  arithmetic  would  have  been  muoA 
lower  than  it  is  now." 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  these  Model  Schools  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  examples  of  sound  secular  instruction. 

Are  the  Model  Schools  suitable  for  the  imitation  of  ordinary  National  schools  ?  We 
think  that  this  inquiry  must  receive  a  negative  reply.  Established  and  maintained  out 
of  public  funds  at  a  cost  practically  unlimited,  managed  exclusively  by  a  Government 
Board  sitting  in  Dublin  and  mixed  in  religion,  superintended  locallv  by  the  same  oflScers 
as  examine  and  report  upon  them,  conducted  at  the  public  charge  by  a  teaching  staff  of 
unexampled  strength,  with  superior  pay,  attended,  for  the  most  part,  by  children  of  the 
richer  classes,  so  organized  as  to  have  no  first  book  classes  in  the  boys'  or  girls'  rooms, 
the  Model  Schools  lonn  a  complete  contrast  to  ordinary  National  schools,  which  can 
neither  imitate  them  nor  derive  advantage  from  their  example. 

Being  totally  unlike  ordinary  schools,  the  Model  Schools  must  be  considered  unsuitable 
places  for  the  entire  training  from  early  boyhood  of  future  teachers  for  the  6,300 
National  schools.     On  this  head  we  find  the  following  observations  in  A  : — 

"  189.  The  general  principle  of  preparatory  training  appears  to  us  to  deserve  approval,  and  we  do  not 
question  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  central  training  establishment  might  with  advantage  be 
required  to  show  a  certain  proficiency  before  obtaining  that  benefit  at  the  public  cost ;  but  considerations  are 
not  wanting  which  create  doubts  whether  the  district  model  schools,  as  now  constituted,  afford  a  suitable  field 
for  the  preparatory  training  of  ordinary  National  school-teachers.  For  the  great  object  of  such  training 
should  be  to  familiarize  the  youthful  teacher  from  an  early  age  with  the  conditions  of  his  futiu^  service  ;  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  schoolmaster ;  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  him ;  and  the 
relations  to  be  maintained  with  scholars  and  school-managers.  Hence  the  scene  of  preparatory  training 
ought  to  resemble  the  ordinary  school.  But  the  district  Model  Schools  differ  most  materially  from  ordinary 
National  schools.  (1.)  The  scheme  of  management  is  different.  While  tlio  ordinary  school  is  subject  to  its 
local  patron  or  manager,  the  Model  School  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a  Dublin  Board ;  and  thus  the 
teacher,  who  in  the  one  case  is  beyond  doubt  the  servant  of  private  individuals,  may  in  the  other  reasonably 
regard  himself  as  independent  of  all  masters  but  the  State.  (2.)  Provision  for  religious  instruction  is 
different.  In  the  ordinary  school,  whatever  rights  the  covenants  of  trust-deeds  may  in  certain  vested  schools 
confer  upon  others,  religious  instruction  is  in  fact  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  individual  manager  in  person 
or  through  the  teacher ;  but  in  the  Model  Schools  ministers  of  vario\is  Protestant  jicrsuasions  attend 
periodically  to  afford  religious  instruction.  (3.)  School- work  is  different.  In  the  ordinary  school  children 
are  mostly  poor  and  so  backward  that  45  per  cent,  read  only  the  First  Book  ;  the  teaching  force  is  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  classes  must  be  generally  large  ;  there  is  seldom  an  infants'  department ;  the  apparatus 
for  illustration,  and  often  the  very  reading  books  or  writing  materials  are  deficient ;  while  the  Model  School 
is  attended  by  children  of  the  most  respectable  residents ;  all  the  scholars  have  advanced  beyond  the  First 
Book  ;  there  is  always  a  separate  infants'  school ;  teachers  provided  at  the  public  cost  are  so  numerous  that 
the  instruction  is  individual  rather  than  collective,  and  the  classes  no  larger  than  those  of  a  private  tutor ; 
the  State-supplied  apparatus  comprehends  every  mechanical  contrivance  for  lightening  the  teachers'  labour. 
(4.)  Salaries  are  different.  The  ordinary  school-teacher  for  heavy  labour  among  poor  children  receives  a 
moderate  salary  from  the  Board,  and  with  many  free  scholars  collects  but  a  small  amoimt  of  school-fees, 
while  the  Model  Schoolmaster  is  paid  at  the  highest  rate  with  every  opportunity  of  gaining  extra  allowances 
from  his  own  Board  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  aiigmente^  by  half  the  school-fees  which  are  paid 
by  all,  and  in  many  instances  at  the  rate  of  ^1  a  year.  These  differences  are  wide  enough  to  constitute  the 
Model  Schools  a  sepiuttte  class  from  the  ordinary  schools,  and  to  divide  the  Model  School^  teacher  sharply 
from  the  teacher  of  an  ordinary  school.    • 

^  This  is  contrary  to  the  original  plan,  which  designed  the  mastenhips  in  Model  Schools  to  be  places  of  advancement 
for  the  encouragement  of  ordinary  teachers,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Blake  (see  first  volume  of  Board's  Reports,  p.  96). 

*^  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  promote  as  we  have  opportunities  the  most  deserving  of  the  teachers  from  the 
primary  8cho9ls  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  from  the  Normal  schools  to  the  professorships  in  the  general  National 
Establishment.  Those  Normal  schools  wiU  be  Model  Schools  also  for  each  county,  or  rather  district  schools.  We  pro- 
ifose  to  have  one  chief  school  for  each  county,  and  that  the  master  there  shoidd  have  £100  a  year ;  that  would  be  an 
advancement  beyond  the  primary  school;  then  we  propose  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  who  should  have  £62  a  year 
each  ;  thus  there  would  be  about  90  places  of  advancement." 
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MoDBL  ''  190.  The  yery  prod^^ality'of  reBOurces  supplied  to  the  Model  Schoolfi  renders  them  vaa&i  for  the  trainiii^ 

Schools.  of  ordinaiy  teachers,  who  will  subsequently  be  required  to  perform  harder  tasks  without  the  aid  of  the  same 
"•  —  appliances.     A  Model  School  frequented  by  middle-class  children  paying  school-fees  quarterly  in  advance,  and 

attending  with  regularity  for  years  together,  may,  while  exhibiting  admirable  results,  lie  beyond  the  imitation 
of  the  (ordinary  sdioolmaster.  It  is  not  by  eliminating  the  special  difficulties  of  the  primary  poornschool  that 
a  poor-school  teacher  can  be  trained  to  meet  and  overcome  them ;  and  the  exclusion  of  trials,  which  are 
certain  to  be  encountered  in  the  future,  may  breed  a  fleeting  vanity,  but  wiU  never  produce  a  lasting  store  of 
temper,  judgment,  and  sagacity. 

''.191.  The  arrangements  for  preparatory  training  in  Model  Schools  are  open  to  still  further  objection^ 
inasmuch  as  the  pupil-teachers  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  them.  Brought  from  distant  homes,  and  so  with- 
drawn from  parental  and  pastoral  care,  these  young  men,  professing  a  variety  of  creeds,  pass  their  days  and 
nights  und&c  a  schoolmaster  who,  however  skiliful  as  an  elementary  teacher,  has  not  been  selected  for  ability 
to  mould  die  character  and  form  the  manners  of  boarders,  and  who,  sinoere  and  well  instructed  as  he  may  be 
in  his  own  religion,  cannot  undertake  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  religions  which  are  not  his  own.  This 
portion  of  the  Model  School  system  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  ill  advised,  costly  without  being  effective, 
and  calculated  to  alienate  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  real  wel&re  of  the  young  men  without  securing  a 
sound  class  of  teachers."' 

**  192.  Our  disapproval  is  not  based  upon  the  detection  of  occasional  scandals,  from  which  no  system  can 
calculate  upon  being  wholly  free,  but  upon  general  grounds.  The  responsibility  of  conducting:  boarding-housea 
involves  a  burden  which  no  government  department  should  have  taken  upon  itself.  Were  idl  the  boarders  of 
one  creed,  the  impropriety  would  be  glaring ;  but  not  even  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  attempted  boarding 
houses  of  mixed  reli^ons.  Instinctive  objection  to  institutions  so  novel,  so  alien  to  all  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  Irishmen,  accounts  at  once  for  the  unpopularity  which  has  overwhelmed  the  Commissioners' 
Model  Schools.  And  then  the  national  object  has  not  been  gained.  As  one  familiar  with  the  system  observed 
to  us,  *  The  Model  Schools,  in  seeking  pupil-teachers  for  middle-class  children,  have  tapped  too  high  a  social 
stratum.'  The  son  of  a  poor  family  who  would  cheerfully  accept  the  humble  laborious  life  of  a  National 
teacher,  is  out  of  place  among  the  smart  scholars  of  a  Model  School  j  the  youth,  suitable  in  station  and 
manners  to  manage  such  children,  despises  the  lowly  lot  of  the  ordinary  master.  Hence  the  training  system 
of  the  Board  never  overtakes  the  wants  of  schools.  Many  young  persons  are  trained  at  the  country's 
expense  ;  comparatively  few  adopt  the  teacher's  profession.^ 

"  193.  The  end  proposed  might,  as  we  think,  be  more  safely,  more  surely,  and  more  cheaply  reached,  by 
confining  preparatory  training  to  the  best  of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  by  prolonging  the  length  and  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  service  of  candidate-teachei*s  in  them.  Managers,  if  iJbey  had  the  privilege  of 
recommendation,  would  find  for  this  class  candidates  with  the  needfrd  tastes,  character,  and  disposition,  who, 
remaining  under  their  parents  care  and  acquiring  in  the  day-school  actual  experience  of  the  labour  and 
trials  of  a  teacher's  life,  would  be  prepai-ed  in  virtuous  perseverance  to  face  as  trained  teachers  the  realities  of 
the  r  future  career. 

''194.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  directed  chiefly  to  the  expediency  of  using  Model  Schools  as  training 
schools,  we  haTe  touched  upon  a  point  which  was  constantly  before  us — viz.,  the  impropriety  of  giving  them 
the  name  of  *  model.'  How  is  it  possible  ever  to  secure  such  schools  in  country  places  1  A  name  is  of  small 
consequence  perhaps,  but  in  this  case  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  and  it  certainly  assumes,  what  we  have 
endeavoured  to  controvert  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  these  are  fit  places  to  train  those  who  are  to  be  future 
teachers  of  elementary  National  schools." 

Failure.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject  we  conclude  that  Model  Schools  have  failed  to 

accomplish  the  objects  of  their  institution,  and  that  the  cost  of  their  further  mainte- 
nance IS  not  justified  by  the  results  produced. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  the  buildings  already  erected  at  great  cost  can  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  public  utility.     The  foUowing  suggestions  were  made  to  us : — 

Major  O'Reilly f  m.p.  : — 

Eviilcnoo.  "  15008.  Mr.  Btast, — ^These  schools  being  now  in  existence,  what  woxild  you  propose  shonld  be  done  with 

them — I  thiak  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  another  Commissioner,  that  you  t<hought  some  of  them 
should  be  retained  as  denominational  training  schools  ;  what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  smaller  class 
of  Model  Schools — ^those  which  are  in  reality  large  National  schools  in  the  smaller  class  of  towns,  and  not 
training  schools  to  any  large  extent? — Major  O'Reilly. — Of  course  that  is  a  practical  question  ;  and  it  will  have 
to  be  decided  naturally — if  decided  at  all — by  practical  considerations  at  the  moment ;  but  I  would  be  inclined 
to  recommend  that  they  should  be  handed  over,  or  sold — if  they  could  be  sold  at  anything  like  the  original  cost — 
to  such  public  bodies  in  the  localities  as  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  make  them  really  v^uable  and 
useful,  as  large  schools,  to  the  people,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  assistance  from  the  State. 

"  15009.  Supposing  they  were  to  become,  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  other  small  schools  in  the  country, 
denominational  schools,  would  they  receive  the  same  proportion  of  support  from  the  State  as  the  other  denomi- 
national schools? — Yes,  exactly.     It  would  be  so  much  saved  in  the  expenditui-e  on  education." 

'  Are  the  teachers  in  Model  Schools  appointed  as  a  reward  for  preyious  good  serriee  in  the  fame  capaciiy  in  other 
elementary  schools  ?  Certainly  not  uniformly — for  more  than  half  the  teachers  of  girls*  and  infimt  schools  were  appointed- 
before  they  were  23,  according  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Board. 

Of  the  52  principal  teachers  in  these  schools — 

7  were  appointed  when  they  were  19  or  younger, 

6  „  „  20  years  of  age. 

7  99  9>  21  „ 

«  »  »  22 

5  „  „  23  „ 

21  „  „  over  23. 

Of  the  26  male  teachers  in  the  Model  Schools  only  5  were  appointed  when  under  the  age  of  27,  so  that  in  this  case 
there  is  ground  for  snpposini?  that  the  6r8t  may  have  been  fpven  for  merttorioos  service  as  National  sdioohnaster;  but 
other  qualifications  have  evidently  guided  the  Board  in  appomting  the  teachers  of  giris  and  infants.  In  some  places  we 
were  told  that  superior  manners  and  ladylike  deportment  were  considered  essential,  in  order  to  attract  the  cfaildi^n  of  the 
more  prosperous  class ;  and  indeed  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  have  in  great  measure  ceased  to  look  forward  to 
these  posts  as  the  reward  of  professional  exertions^ 

'  S(«  retoms  from  National  Board,  §  iv.,  par.  5,  p.  170.  2, .304  pupil- teachers  and  monitors  have  been  in  the  Model 
Schools^  of  whom  791  only  are  known  to  be  m  the  Boerd^s  serme  (excluding  those  serving  at  present  as  pirpil-teacher* 
andjnonitors). 
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GENERAL  REPORT.  459 

Bishop  ofDovm : —  Moo«l 

Schools. 
"  19591.  Chairman, — In  such  a  system  as  you  have  shadowed  out,  in  what  manner  would  you  suggest  dealing  — - 
with  the  Model  Schools? — ^Bishop  of  Dovm. — If  the  Jlodel  Schools  could  be  kept  up  in  the  pi-esent  system,  as 
retaining  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  integrity  the  National  Board  system,  I*  should  prefer  it.  But  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  change,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  what  would  be  the  next  best  thing  if  we 
cannot  get  exactly  what  I  consider  the  best  thing.  I  should  be  veiy  much  inclined  to  hand  them  over  to  local 
committees  principally  composed,  if  not  entirely,  of  laymen  and  managers  for  intermediate  schools  or  training 
isdiools.  If  they  are  not  to  be  kq>t  up  under  the  Board  in  their  present  form  as  Model  Schools,  I  should  prefer 
to  see  them  handed  over  to  the  different  localities." 

Mr.  Kavanagh  : — 

"  1 2053.  Mr.  Dease. — ^What  would  you  i)ropose  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  the  use  of  Evidcnc«. 
the  ones  already  existing  % — Mr.  Kavanagh, — ^If  the  State  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
upon  religious  and  political  questions,  my  objection  to  such  schools  would  not  be  anything  like  as  strong  as  it  is.  - 
My  notions  are  entirely  concrete,  founded  on  the  local  circumstances  of  the  population  ;  and  I  see  no  possible  way 
of  conducting  these  schools,  except  by  handing  them  over  to  the  several  religious  bodies.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a 
large  amoiint  of  property  ought  to  be  legally  assigned  or  given  over  ;  I  do  not  say  as  a  citizen  that  it  is  a  right 
or  a  proper  thing  to  do,  to  hand  over  such  property  all  at  once,  but  I  would  have  them  so  conducted  as  to  msJse 
available  the  cost  of  their  erection,  the  large  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  their  excellent  machinery  and  appliances 
— I  would  have  them  so  conducted  as,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  available  for  their  object,  which  is,  the 
general  instruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class,  who  alone  could 
protract  their  school  attendance  to  an  age  to  fully  avail  of  their  advantages,  and,  as  a  iirst  step,  I  would  drop 
the  ridictdous  and  unmeaning  name  model  schools. 

"  12054.  When  you  speak  of  handing  them  over  to  religious  bodies,  what  are  we  to  imderstand  by  that? — I 
would  have  no  objection  in  Belfast  to  hand  over  bodily,  the  great  Model  Schools  there  to  the  Presbyterians,  in 
whose  midst  the  Model  Schools  are  placed. 

**  1 2055.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  the  laity,  clergy,  and  all  together  1 — ^Yes ;  all  together ;  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  do  that.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  hand  over  the  Derry  Model  School  to  the  12,036 
Catholics,  they  constituting  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population.  In  the  same  way  in  Gralway,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Balkenny,  Clonmel,  Athy,  Enniscorthy,  Sligo,  and  other  places,  I  would  give  to  each  denomination 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers — not  strictly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  because,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it 
ought  to  be  direcUy  as  their  numbers,  and  inversely  as  their  property.  They  ought  to  get  most,  as  being  the 
most  neglected,  and  having  less  of  the  things  of  this  world  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  I  would  let  the  English 
Government  make  some  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  by  trying  to  raise  the 
Catholics  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  their  coimtrymen." 

The  Bishops'  memorial  of  1866  suggests  : — 

**  These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ;  some  of  them  might  be  turned  into  training 
fichools  of  a  denominational  character,  others  might  be  converted  into  reformatories  others  utilized  in  some  other 
way." 

Model  School  report,  A. : — 

"  244.  It  only  remains  that  we  indicate  the  course  which  we  think  should  be  taken  with  the  model  schools. 
We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  these  schools  are  practically  schools  of  intermediate  instruction  for  the  middle 
class  and  professional  classes,  and  not  schools  for  the  poor ;  we  think  the  Conmiissioners  are  not  justified  in 
TT»tfnfAiTiing  them  out  of  funds  voted  by  Pai-liament  for  the  Primaiy  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

"  245.  We  think  they  ought  to  be  given  up,  that  some  (e.^.,  Ballymoney,  Bailieborough,  Trim,  Newtown- 
Stewart,)  might  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  ordinaiy  elementary  National  schools^ — others  may  be 
assigned  to  the  diflferent  religioi^  bodies  as  places  for  denominational  training  of  teachers,  should  the  scheme 
contemplated  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  ever  be  carried  out;  and  others,  such  as  Belfast^  Waterford,  Cork, 
Ac.,  in  the  principal  towns,  should  be  offered  to  some  local  committee  elected  by  the  parents  of  the  children, 
if  they  would  undertake  the  annual  expense,  and  then  such  committee  might  provide  the  education  which 
was  in  demand — the  Government  giving  the  building  for  nothing,  and  reserving  right  of  inspection. 

"  246.  By  such  means  the  annual  cost  of  these  model  schools  would  be  saved ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  places  local  support  would  be  found  for  them;  in  other  cases  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Stat© 
should  be  burdened  witii  an  annual  expense,  which  is  often  superfluous,  and  for  an  object  which  the  inde* 
pendent  classes  do  not  sufficiently  value  to  care  to  pay  for  it." 

The  recommendations  respecting  Model  Schools  which  we  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
Yonr  Majesty  are — 

L  That  the  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools  should  be  gradually  diASon-  R«ooionBfDA- 
tinned.      . 

%  That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools^  which  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
Local  Committees  as  Elementary  Schools,  on  the  present  system,  receiv- 
ing only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  their  Scholars  on  examination, 
or  may  be  due  to  Teachers,  may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any  Body  applying 
for  them  as  Training  Schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will  provide  for 
their  maintenance  and  repair. 

I.  3Na 


Tioira. 
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CHAPTER  n.— AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  (MODEL  AND  ORDINARY). 

As  eaxly  as  1837  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  decided  on  combining 
AuRicuL-        agricultural  with  literary  instruction  in  their  schools. 
TURAL  In  their  Report  for  that  year  we  find  the  following  passages* : — 

"—  *'  14.   We  intend  that  our  normal  establishment,  which  we  hope  will  be  cconpleted  in  Janxiaiy  next^  shall 

\Micultural*'"  consiBt  of  two  departments — one  for  elementary,  the  other  for  scientific  instruction ;  and  that  the  latter  shall 

SohonK  teach,  in  particular,  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a  practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft. 

We  also  purpose  having  a  school  for  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  with  work-rocMns, 

and  a  farm  of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  annexed  to  it ;  and  that  those  who  attend  it  shall  be  practised,  at  stated 

times,  in  different  descriptions  of  manual  work,  and  in  the  general  bxisiness  of  agriculture. 

"15.  Our  object  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  facilitate  a  perfect  learning  of  them  by  explaining  the 
principles  upon  which  they  depend,  and  habituating  young  persons  to  expertness  in  the  use  of  their  hands. 

"  16.  Considering,  too,  the  very  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  forms  the  only  source 
of  employment  for  a  vast  portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  we  think  it  particularly  desirable  that  a  better  know- 
ledge of  it  should  be  promoted ;  and  that  the  schools  under  us  should  tend,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  bring 
forward  an  intelligent  class  of  farm  labourers  and  servants.         *         #         » 

"  24.  We  further  propose,  when  establishing  each  Model  School,  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  if  practicable, 
as  may  enable  us  afterwards  to  connect  it  with  a  model  farm  of  about  forty  acres,  should  we  be  authorized  by 
a  future  grant  &t)m  Parliament  so  to  do.         *         *         * 

"  28.  It  IB  our  intention  gradually  to  divide  the  National  schools,  in  general,  into  two  classes  ;  the  one  to 
consist  of  primary  the  other  of  secondary  schools.  The  primary  schools  to  afibrd  elementary  instruction  ;  the 
secondary,  scientific,  and  instruction  also  in  manual  occupations.  A  portion  of  land  for  garden  husbandry,  to 
be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  each  secondary  school,  unless  situated  in  a  city  or  town.  Instruction,  however, 
in  manual  occupations  to  be  encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  also ;  and  a  female  department,  under  a  female 
superintendent,  to  be  annexed  to  each.  The  females  to  be  taught  work  suited  to  their  sex,  in  addition  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic." 

In  SO  deciding  the  Commissioners  were  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the  strong 
expressions  of  opinion  that  had  reached  them  from  various  quarters  in  Ireland. 

The  lamentable  events  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1846-7,  seem  to  have  strengthened 
the  popular  idea  that  industrial  should  be  incorporated  with  literary  education  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  Ireland,  and  additional  pressure  was  at  that  time  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Commissioners  to  urge  an  extension  of  the  system  they  had  set  on  foot. 

The  nature  of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of"  these  views  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts  from  documents  to  which  reference  has  more  than  once  been 
made  in  the  Evidence^  given  before  us,  and  in  the  Special  Report  (C)*  on  Agricultural 
Schools  drawn  up  by  two  of  our  colleagues : — 

**  In  1847  Lord  Monteagle,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  most  strongly  urged  the  import- 
.  ance  of  establishing  a  system  of  agricultural  instruction  wider  and  mor^  thorough  than  had  as  yet  been 
attempted,  and  appended  a  series  of  *  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  and  Grovemment  of  Agricultural 
Schools.* 

"  19.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Monteagle  stated  his  object  to  be,  *  to  urge  the  expediency 
of  doing  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  agriculture  than  had  as  yet  been  attempted  in  Marlborough-street.'  He 
added.  *  The  addition  to  National  schools  of  a  little  four-acre  farm,  as  at  Lame,  might  be  easily  managed  in 
many  places  ;  and,  in  my  mind,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits.  And  the  addition  to  your  stock 
of  books  of  some  elementary  treatises  on  husbandry  would  sui-ely  be  no  difficult  task.'  Further  on  he  expresses 
his  hope  that  the  Board  may  be  enabled  *  to  attach  a  little  experimental  farm  to  each  district  model  school/ 
and  *  to  add  to  the  present  system  of  inspection  a  special  Agricultural  Inspector.*  In  the  suggestions  forwarded 
along  with  his  letter  to  the  Duke,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — *  I  allude  to  the  system  of  agricultural  in- 
struction. It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  branch,  but  I  may  be  aUowed  to  oh* 
serve,  in  passing,  that  what  before  the  blight  of  the  potato  crop  was  a  matter  of  undeniable  usefulness,  is  now, 
by  this  casualty,  made  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity.  We  are  called  upon  in  some  districts,  under  il^e 
penalty  of  famine^  to  teach  our  people  the  modes  of  cultivating  better  crops ;  and  even  in  tiie  less  afiUcted 
districts,  if  property  is  to  be  continued  as  such,  by  yielding  any  surplus  produce,  this  requires  more  skill  and 
knowledge  than  the  Irish  peasant  as  yet  possesses.' 

"  20.  A  very  striking  confirmation  of  these  views  appeared  soon  after  in  *  The  Condition  and  Prosperity  of 
Ireland,*  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Pim,  the  present  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  work  which  attracted  much 
notice  at  the  time,  and  which  has  been  often  quoted  since  as  an  authority  on  the  vexed  subject  of  which  it 
ti'eats. 

''21.  After  giving  some  details  of  the  sad  state  of  the  peasantry  consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop 
in  1846-7,  Mr.  Pim  asks — *  Can  nothing  then  be  done  ?  Are  our  peasantry  to  be  starved  down  to  the  level  of 
our  present  resources,  and  then  again  to  plant  potatoes  and  live  by  con-acre,  ....  or  are  we  to  seize  the 
present  opportunity  for  improvement  1  .  .  .  .  This  is  the  time  for  improvement.  ....  Education 
must  be  more  extensively  diffused ;  not  merely  by  the  knowledge  of  letters,  but  by  ...  .  that  indus- 
trial instruction  which  will  make  every  man  more  skilful  in  his  particular  branch  of  business.  Especially  do  our 
farmers  need  instruction.  ....  The  Education  Commission  might  fill  its  station  most  usefully  by  estab- 
lishing numerous  agricultural  schools.** 

.  In  1848,  the  Commissioners  had  only  one  Model  Farm,  but  in  the  following  year  they 
began  4/0  ^tend  the  scope  of  their  agiicultural  system,  three  new  farms  having  been 


Keport  for  1837,  U,  16,  28.  •  Evidence,  4644-465a 

'  This  report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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placed  on  their  list  during  1849.     In  1856,  we  find  that  they  had  twenty  sudi  farms —  aobicui^ 
a  limit  that  has  not  been  exceeded.^  ^  Scbooui. 

Soon  after  1856    popular  feeling  seems   to    have   changed,  and  complaints  were        — • 
made  in   Parliament   (C.  25)  and   elsewhere,  that  the  expenditure   of  the   Board  of 
Education  on  its  agricultural  department  was  excessive,  and  that  the  results  being 
obtained  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost  incurred.     A  like  opinion  seems  to  be  still 
entertained  by  some.     Cardinal  Cullen  says  : — 

«  2661 1.  Chairman. — What  is  your  objection  to  the  agricultural  schools  1 — Cardinal  CuUen. — I  think  they  are  Evidence, 
generally  useless  and  very  expensive.  This  is  my  objection  as  far  as  I  know  them.     1  heard  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament  say  they  were  called  *  model  schools'  merely  because  they  were  models  to  be  avoided ;  I 
believe  that  is  the  general  opinion  through  the  country.    But  I  do  not  refbr  to  the  Albert  Institution  at  Glasnevin. 

«  26612.  Tour  objections  are  of  a  practical  character,  and  you  do  not  place  that  class  of  school  under  the 
religious  question  1 — ^We  object  to  them  because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  still  more  because  they 
are  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  mixed  schools.  We  object  to  them  on  religious  as  well  as  on  economical 
grounds.  No  one  imagines  that  they  contribute  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  expended  on  them." 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  original  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  farm  Original 
steadings  that  would  be  required  for  the  projected  farms  "  of  from  eight  to  thirty  acres'*  exceeded. 
— ^has  been  considerably  exceeded.  In  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1849) 
(quoted  at  length  in  the  "  Historical  Sketch,"  page  93)  the  estimate  is  said  to  have  been 
^'from  £800  to  £1,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fai-m" — while  in  the  returns  fur- 
nished to  this  Commission — excluding  the  Glasnevin  Institution  and  Dunlewey,  for 
which  no  returns  are  given — the -total  cost  of  "farm  buildings,"  for  the  remaining 
eighteen  Model  Farms  is  stated  to  have  been  nearly  JS26,000.*^  This  large  expendi- 
ture would  appear  to  be  thought  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  education.  Mr.  S. 
De  Vere  says  : — 

"  20189.  Chairman. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  agricultural  school  as  a  place  Evidence, 
for  traming  boys )  —  Mr.  Be  Vere. — I  think  that  these  minor  agricultural  model  schools — I  am  not  spelling 
of  the  great  ones,  but  of  the  minor  ones — are  too  small  to  teach  scientific  agriculture,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  too  small  also  in  proportion  to  the  amoiuit  of  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  upon  their  building.  I 
think  that  the  farmers  around  them  say,  '  This  is  no  example  to  us,  because  our  capital  does  not  enable  us 
to  apply  the  skme  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  ground  that  we  see  before  us.  Therefore  this  is 
a  thmg  that  though  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  copy.' " 

Mr.  Baldwin  holds  a  like  opinion  : — 

"  4449.  C/iairman. — ^Have  the  buildings  on  the  larger  farms  been  too  expensive  from  any  reason  t — Mr. 
Baldwin, — ^I  think  they  have,  in  almost  every  case,  been  too  expensive. 

"  4450.  From  what  cause  has  that  arisen  1 — It  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the,  first  instance,  all 
undertakings  by  the  Government  are  done  more  substantially  than  they  would  be  on  ordinary  farms  ;  their 
leases  are  longer — the  leases  of  the  Commissioners  are  in  many  cases  for  999  years.  In  the  next  place,  all 
buildings  done  by  Government  are  much  more  expensively  done,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say,  than  those  done 
by  private  individuals.  In  the  third  place,  in  all  public  undertakings  of  the  kind  there  is  a  desire  to  put  up 
a  set  of  buildings  more  showy  than  an  ordinary  individual  would  require  undei*  the  circumstances." 

A  somewhat  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Dease  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan,  who,  at  our  request,  reported  to  us  specially  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
schools.  Their  report  is  distinguished  among  our  documents  by  the  letter  C,  and  where 
reference  is  necessary,  it  will  be  indicated  by  that  letter. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  REPORT  (C.  31). 

**  The  expense  at  which  many  of  the  model  farm  steadings  had  been  built,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
establishments,  were  calculated  to  produce  evil  results  in  more  than  one  direction.  While  they  alarmed  the 
economist  who  had  to  pay  for  their  erection,  they  discouraged  the  farmers  whom  they  were  intended  to  instruct. 
Of  the  608,564  farm  holdings  into  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  Census,  Ireland  was  divided,  309,480,  or  more 
than  half,  were  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  in  extent  At  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  excess  of  the 
smaller  class  oi  farms  was  probably  even  greater  than  in  1861.  Now,  it  was  farmers  of  the  class  holding  these 
smaller  portions  of  land  for  whom,  in  a  special  manner,  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  was  intended. 
Deep  cultivation  for  roots  and  house  feeding  for  cattle  were  the  primary  lessons  to  be  taught^  and  *  Belgian 
farming'  was  the  model  held  up  for  imitation.  It  was,  therefore,  eminently  a  small  farmer's  system.  Now,  it 
is  suflSciently  notorious  that,  judged  by  an  English  or  a  Belgian  standard,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  accumulated  capital  We  say  'accumulated'  to  protect  our  statement  from  the  popular  criticism 
that  his  strength,  thrift,  and  industry  should  be  counted  as  part  of  the  small  flEirmer's  capital  Doubtless  they 
should  be,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry,  his  spade  and  pick,  dairy  crocks  and  chum, 
and  of  80  much  ready  money  at  the  least  as  will  suffice  to  keep  himself  and  family,  and  pay  a  half-year's  rent  before 
his  first  crop  becomes  available.  Want  of  capital  then  being  notoriously  one  of  the  Irish  farmer's  weak  points, 
it  was  not  judicious  when  introducing  to  his  notice  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  against  which  (if  merely 
because  it  was  a  novelty)  he  was  sure  to  be  prejudiced,  to  present  it  under  conditions  that  were  to  him  absolutely 
impossible  of  attainment.  To  dilate  on  the  economic  benefit  o£  house-feeding  the  three  or  four  cows  of  a  ten- 
acre  model  fiEtrm  in  a  byre  built  of  cut  stone  which  had  evidently  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the 
&nn  it  incumbered,  was  palpably  absurd.  Might  there  not  be  danger  of  the  system  thus  exemplified  sometimes 
-coming  to  be  looked  on  as  partaking  of  that  absurdity  t " 

'  Returns  fix)m  National  Board,  sec  xvii.,  par.  1,  p.  500:  •  /6uf.,  par.  2,  p.  501. 
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"  It  is  not  of  coarse  to  be  expected  in  the  larger  and  more  imposing  etftablishmente — such  as  Glasneyin,  Cork, 
aiid  Belfast-^where  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  U^ge  classes  of  agricultural  boarders,  and  to 
which  a  certain  air  of  being  show  places  cannot  fail  to  be  attached — that  the  buildings  should  be  neoesaarilj 
erected  on  as  plain  a  scale  as  economy  might  suggest  to  an  estate  owner  who  had  merely  profit  in  view.  Some 
margin  might  fairly  be  allowed  in  such  cases  for  moderate  ornamentation,  as  it  is  allowed  to  railway  companies, 
and  other  trust-holding  bodies  in  the  erection  of  their  various  termini,  stati<xis,  ho^itals,  and  similar  public 
bidldings.  But  in  the  model  farms  in  strictly  rural  districts — ^where  the  chief  object  in  view  was  to  encourage 
improved  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  by  instructing  the  rising  generation  and  by  affording  examples  to  all 
of  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  of  what  should  be  done ;  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  needless 
ornamentation,  or  in  providing  an  extent  of  accommodation  greater  than  the  size  of  the  fai*m  could  ever  requune, 
was  worse  than  wasteful — it  was  positively  injurious.  Indeed  of  all  the  model  farms  we  met  with  in  the  oourEe 
of  our  tour,  we  did  not  find  any  doing  more  real  good  than  Lough  Ashe,  in  Tyrone,  where  the  buildings  although 
sufficient  for  their  purpose,  are  of  a  very  plain  and  homely  character.  Nowhere  did  we  see  more  practical  good 
being  done — we  foimd  there  the  largest  number  of  boarders — and  nearly  the  best  instructed  of  any  that  we  DMt, 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculturaJ  science.  We  found  as  great,  if  not  greater  proo&,  than  in  axij 
other  model  farm  we  visited  of  continuous  good  work  done,  and  doing,  in  reclamation  of  barren  land,  in  <dean 
and  productive  cropping,  and  last,  not  least,  in  a  long  series  of  highly  satisfactory  balance-sheets.  When  this 
establishment  was  founded  in  1834,  one-half  the  present  farm  was  a  wild  mountain  side,  and  the  other  a  snipe 
marsh.  The  work  of  reclamation  has  gone  on  little  by  little,  and  the  accumulating  profits  have  been  re-invested  in 
improvement.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  the  boarding  class  was  filled.  Sixteen  is  the  lai^est  number  that  Uie 
establishment  can  accommodate,  and  we  found  sixteen  there.  A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  year  1855,  will  show  Lough  Ashe  holding  a  similarly  high  position  at  that  time  as 
an  agricultural  boarding  school.  The  total  number  of  'paying'  (as  distinguished  from  'free')  agricultural 
boarders  in  1855,  in  the  twenty  model  agricultural  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commissioners 
was  thirty-one,  while  at  Lough  Ashe  alone  there  w^e  thirteen  *  paying*  boarders." 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  in  the  year 
1867,  is  stated  in  their  return'  to  this  Commission  to  be  112,  In  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  the  superintendent  of  the  agricultural  department,  the  total  number  is  given  as 
121.  From  both  sources,  however,  we  learn  that — excluding  the  Albert  Model  Farm — the 
number  of  model  agricultural  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  20  ;  and  of  first-class  model  agricultural  schools  under  local  management,  18. 
The  discrepancy,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  class  of  *^  ordinary  a^cultural  schools," 
and  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  additional  schools  having  been  added  to  this 
class  between  the  dates  at  which  the  conflicting  information  was  furnished. 

The  distinction  between  the  diflferent  classes  of  agricultural  schools  referred  to  may 
be  thus  described.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Model  Agricultural  Schools"  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  rent  the  land,  erect  the  farm-buildings  and  dwellings  for  teacher 
and  boarders,  supply  the  stock,  implements,  &c.,  pay  the  s^ary  of  agriculturist,  as  well 
as  all  working  expenses,  and  receive  the  proceeds  of  all  sales.     In  the  "First-class 


Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management,"  and  in  the  "Ordinary  Agricultural 
Schools,"  the  teachers  farm  for  their  own  profit,  renting  their  farms  from  local  parties 
with  the  approval  of  the  patrons  or  managers  of  their  schools.  In  a  few  cases  the 
CommissioDers  have  contributed  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings,  but 
as  a  rule  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  agricultural  department  of  these  sdiools 
beyond  supplying  agricultural  inspection  to  encourage  scientific  cultivation— paying  a 
small  salarv  to  the  agricultural  instructor  (£10  in  the  "first-class  schools"  and  £5  in  the 
"  ordinary  ') — and  in  some  cases  making  a  trifling  allowance  towards  the  part  payment 
of  an  industrial  class.  All  boys  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  these  sc  hools  receive 
agricultural  instruction.  Only  those  in  the  industrial  class  take  part  in  the  actual 
cultivation  of  the  school-farm  or  garden. 

The  number  of  model  farms  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners  has 
been  stationary  since  1856.  The  number  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  In  1845  there  were  9 ;  in  1855,  46  ;  in  1865,  62,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  about  80. 

r  The  chief  agricultural  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  Albert  Model  Farm 
At  Glasnevin,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  This  school  was  opened  as 
early  as  1838  with  a  small  farm  of  17  acres  attached.  It  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
since  that  time — its  present  area  being  nearly  1 79  acres. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  thus  described  in  the  Return  furnished  to  us 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education : — 

.  '<In  the  following  year  (1838)  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  under  tiie  exclusive  conlxol  of  l^e 
OommissionerSy  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  m  training  in  Dublin  in  tibe  pnaeipies 
And  practice  of  improved  agriculture,  to  afford  liteiwry  and  agricultural  instruction  to  the  pupils  admitted 
,to  the  institution,  and  to  qualify  th^n  for  the  duties  of  agricultural  teachers^  land  stewards,  farmcn,  gar- 
deners, <fec."  ^ 

Accommodation  is  provided  at  Glasnevin  for  seventy-five  boarders.  In  the  return 
already  quoted  the  number  stated  to  be  in  residence  in  1868  was  63.     The  cost  of  main- 

*  National  Board  Betums,  p.  500,  sec.  xviL,  par.  1. 
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tenance  for  each  boarder  is  '^  about  £22  105.  a  year" ;  and  the  period  of  training  is  two  agricil 
years.  ^  schools. 

In  the  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners   (1868)  the  gross  expenses  of  the       — 
Agricultural  Department  at  Glasnevin  are  thus  set  down  : — 

£    8,  d. 

Salaries  ainl  allowances, 507  11  4 

Maintenan<^  and  traveUing  expenses  of  agricultural  pupils,    .         .    2,146  12  8 

Purchase  of  stock,  seeds,  implements,  labour,  <kc.,  ....       930     9  8 

Rent,  .         ; 571     8  6 

Total, 4,15^    2     2 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  appeal's  the  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  farm 
during  the  year — £2,651  17s.  7 d. — ^making  the  net  cost  of  the  establishment  for  that 
year  £1,504  4^.  7d. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  amount  spent  in  agricultural  inspection, 
which,  under  the  heads  of  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  agricultural  inspection,  is 
set  down  at  £1,014  12^.  Gd. 

Besides  the  regular  course  of  instruction  given  to  the  class  of  Boarders  at  Glasnevin, 
all  the  male  teachers  in  training  in  Marlborough-street  receive  agricultural  instruction 
once  a  week  at  the  model  farm. 

Whatever  evidence  we  have  received  on  the  subject  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
teachers  who  have  received  even  this  limited  agricultural  training  have  benefited  by 
it  (C  443,  470),  Cardinal  Cullen  speaking  of  Glasnevin  qualifies  his  rather  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  agricultural  schools,  already  quoted  : — 

''  27048.  .  .  .  When  speaking  the  other  day  about  the  agricultural  schools  in  Ireland,  1  mentioned  that  they 
were  generally  of  very  little  value  to  the  country.  I  dare  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  good  agricultural 
school  affording  proper  training  and  proper  instruction  upon  everything  connected  with  agriculture,  would  be 
very  useful ;  and  1  have  heard  that  the  Glasnevin  model  agricultuiul  school  is  rather  successful  at  present." 

Mr.  De  Veretoo  looks  for  good  from  the  maintenance  of  such  an  establishment : — 

"  20233.  Chairman,  —  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  boardiog  system  1  —  Mr.  De  Vere.  —  Evidence. 
I  attribute  it  partly  to  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  those  schools  were  too  large  and  too  small.  They  are 
too  small  for  teaching  scientific  agiicultm*e.  They  are  too  extensive  for  teaching  the  ordinaiy  farmer  how  to 
work  upon  his  own  land.  What  we  want  is  this.  We  want  a  small  patch  of  garden  land,  and  spade  hus- 
bandry, attached  to  the  National  school,  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand  we  want  some  one,  two,  or  three 
great  agricultural  colleges.  Take  Glasnevin,  for  instance.  Have  another  in  Cork,  or  elsewhere,  or  make  it 
one  if  you  pleajae.  But  let  the  system  be  this,  and  you  will  then  have,  at  the  one  limit,  really  scientific 
instruction  given  to  men  who  intend  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a  science,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  will  give  an 
example  to  the  poor  which  will  be  really  useful  and  available  to  them,  at  the  smaller  end.  This  is  my  idea. 
It  may  be  right  or  wrong.  I  dare  say  it  may  be  very  crude,  but  my  idea  is  that  J^he  agricultural  training  of 
the  country  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  great  agricultural  colleges,  and  that  an  example  should  be  set 
before  the  small  farmers'  eyes  in  connexion  with  the  National  school.  " 

Although  at  one  time  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  losses  entailed  by 
the  farming  operations  at  Glasnevin,  there  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  a  striking 
improvement  in  the  financial  results  attained. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  says  : — 

"  24032.  Mr.  Dease, — ^At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  public  disapprobation  of  this  agricultural  system. 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  is  working  at  present  better  than  it  was  working  some  few  years  ago  ? — . 
Mr.  Macdormdl. — It  is  working  a  great  deal  better  now.  The  feirms  are  in  far  better  order.  They  are  xrnder  our 
own  management.  If  we  lose  a  Httle  we  gain  a  good  deal,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  improvement  going  on 
since  Mr.  Baldwin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  department." 

A  reference  to  the  balance-sheets  for  the  last  five  years  will  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner.^ 
We  are  of  opinion  therefore — 

1.  That  the  Albert  Institution  and  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  be  retained  as  a  hegommbnda- 

school  of  Agriculture. 
2*  That  all  Teachers  who  may  for  the  future  be  trained  under  the  immediate 

superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  should,  as 

now,  receive  agricultural  instruction  at  Glasnevin. 

3.  That  any  teacher  being  trained  in  a  State-aided  training  school,  shall  be 

allowed  to  receive  agricultural  instruction  at  Glasnevin. 

4.  That  admission  to  the  class  of  free  boarders  be  made  the  reward^  of  proved 

merit. 

5.  That  the  class  of  paying  boarders  be  maintained. 

The  other  model  farms  tinder  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  classed  mider  the  two  headings,  *'  Provincial"  and  "  District*' 

>  C  101,  109,  123,  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  186%  1867,  1868. 
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Model  Agricultural  Schools.  Of  the  former  there  are  4.  The  Ulster  farm,  near  Belfast, 
with  an  area  of  108  acres ;  the  Munster  farm,  near  Cork,  with  126  acres  ;  the  Ealkenny 
farm  with  79  acres  ;  and  the  Mungret  farm,  near  Limerick,  with  70  acres. 

The  position  and  extent  (omitting  roods  and  poles)  of  the  district  model  farms  are 
here  shown : — 


Expenditure 
on  them. 


Evidence. 


UI^TBB — 5. 

Bailieborough,    . 
Bath, 

Ballymoney, 
Templedouglas, . 
Dimlewey, 


▲om. 

48 
42 
23 
20 
8 


LEINSTER — 2. 


Woodstock, 


Acres. 

64 
8 


MUNSTEB 

1—8. 

AerM. 

Deny  castle, 

.     18 

Dunmanway, 

;  16 

Famihy, . 

.     41 

Glandore, 

.     24 

Gormanstown, 

.     47 

Kyle  Park, 

.     16 

Mount  Trenchard,    .     30  | 

Tervoe,  . 

.     23 

GONNA  UOHT — 1. 


Leitiim, 


15 


The  total  extent  of  land  held  by  the  Commissioners  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
1,013  acres.  Griffith's  valuation  of  the  land,  without  the  buildings,  is  £1,197  10^. 
The  total  yearly  rent  payable  is  £1,977  4^.  Id,,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  £785  Is.  3d.  paid 
as  fine  or  part  purchase  of  the  Glasnevin  and  Belfast  farms.* 

There  is  accommodation  for  boarders,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  from 
two  to  twenty,  at  each  of  these  schools ;  and  agricultural  instruction  is  also  given  to  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  boys  attending  the  adjoining  model  or  ordinary  National 
schooL 

The  gross  expenditure  on  the  school  farms  of  this  class  for  the  year  1868,  including 
salaries  of  officers  and  maintenance  of  forty-three  agricultural  boarders,  as  well  aa 
ordinary  farming  expenses,  is  stated  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  have  been  £6,875  is.  9c?.,  while  the  receipts  for  the  same  year  are 
given  as  £4,163  I7s.  Id.  The  net  cost  of  these  schools  for  1868  would  therefore  be 
£2,711  7^.  8d.  The  number  of  day  scholars  who  received  agricultural  instruction  in  these 
schools  in  1868  is  stated  in  the  same  Report  to  have  been  372. 

The  mode  of  inspecting  and  supervising  the  expenditure  and  system  of  farming  in 
these  schools  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Baldwin : — 

"  4463.  Chairman, — Excluding  for  the  present  Glasnevin,  what  are  your  duties  as  regards  the  nineteen 
other  schools  in  the  first  class  1 — Mr.  Baldxoin. — My  duty  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  is  to  receive  finom 
each  of  the  stewards  on  the  farms  what  we  call  a  *  pre-annual  estimate,'  which  is  a  detailed  statement  of  what 
he  proposes  to  do  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  giving  the  kinds  and  qusuitities  of  seeds  required ;  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  manures  ;  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  implements ;  the  number,  description,  and  probable 
value  of  the  live  stock  he  proposes  to  dispose  of;  the  amount  expected  to  be  realized  by  dairy  produce — ^in  fact, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  system  of  farming  which  he  proposes  to  carry  out  for  the  twelve  months.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  proposed  cropping  for  the  twelve  months.  It  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
examine  these  as  carefully  as  I  can  with  the  view  either  of  approving  of  them  or  suggesting  such  alterations  as 
I  think  desirable.  I  have  then  to  see  that  those  plans  are  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  they  are  not  deviated  from 
without  good  reason.  It  it  also  my  duty  to  exercise  a  check  on  the  expenditure  month  by  month.  I  have  to 
give  the  steward  of  each  farm  authority  for  the  sale  of  stock  when  he  requires  it.  He  accounts  with  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  for  all  money  that  pass  through  his  hands,  but  the  accounts  are  examined  month  after 
month  by  me.  It  is  further  my  duty  to  visit  those  schools  as  often  as  my  other  duties  will  permit,  and  to 
make  reports  to  the  Commissioners  on  their  state  and  ^ndition. 

"  4464.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  schools  in  this  class  in  the  year  % — Unless  prevented  by  other  duties,  I 
invariably  visit  each  school  three  times  in  the  year — first  in  autumn,  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  secondly,  in  spring,  to  see  the  spiing  cultivation  ;  and  lastly,  I  like  in  every  case  to  visit  the  farm  before 
harvest,  to  see  the  state  of  the  crops  in  them. 

"  4465.  Is  the  manager  of  each  farm  obliged  to  get  your  approval  of  every  sale  of  stock? — He  is. 

"  4466.  Supposing  that  from  the  season  the  crops  turn  out  badly,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  earlier  than  he 
originally  intended ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  are  good,  and  that  he  is  able  either  to  keep  on  or  to  buy 
in  additional  cattle,  does  he  require  your  consent  to  all  such  detailed  changes  1 — ^Yes,  but  then  I  am  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  all  these  circumstances  as  they  arise.  The  manager  furnishes  to  me  a  weekly  journal  of  what 
he  has  done  for  the  past  week.  I  see  that  journal  every  Monday  morning ;  so  that  I  am  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  details." 

The  financial  success  of  these  farms  has  been  in  no  small  degree  jeopardized  by  the 
high  rents  for  which  the  Commissioners  have  in  many  instances  made  themselves 
responsible.    C.  : — 

"  653.  The  rents  for  which  the  Commissioner  of  National  Education  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
several  of  their  farms,  and  to  which  they  are  in  most  cases  bound  by  leases  with  many  years  to  run,  are, 
according  to  the  Irish  standard,  very  high,  even  if  we  value  the  land  in  its  present  improved  condition.  In 
the  original  and  unimproved  state  of  ^e  land  the  rents,  estimated  by  the  same  standard,  must  ill  some  cases 
have  been  so  excessive  that  it  is  diffictdt  to  conceive  the  Board's  having  made  itself  liable  to  them." 


*  Returns  from  National  Board,  sec.  xvii.,  par.  2,  p.  501. 
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Also  by  the  injudicious  choice  in  some  instances  made  by  those  fixing  on  sites  for     agricul- 
model  farms.     The  Resident  Conmiissioner,  speaking  of  the  Ulster  Farm,  says : —  sctiools. 

"  24023.  Mr.  Deaae. — Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Belfast  model  farm  ? — 
Mr.  MacdormeU, — I  am  not.  "We  have  always  found  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  our  agiicultural 
establishments. 

"  23024.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  it  has  been  a  very  losing  concern  from  first  to  last  1 — A  very  losing 
concern.  The  land  is  very  unfavourable  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  very  stifi*  clay,  fitted  for 
making  bricks.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  to  bring  to  anything  like  a  state  of  good  cultivation. 
Fi-om  that  circumstance — and,  perhaps,  from  others — it  has  been  a  losing  concern. 

"  23025.  The  rent  is  very  high  % — Very  high,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Ireland. 

"  23026.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  model  farm  should  be  retained,  where  it  seems  practically  impossible 
to  make  ends  meet  % — ^Though  I  think  the  great  object  of  the  model  farms  imder  the  Board  is  to  train 
agriculturists,  yet  certainly  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  there  should  not  only  be  good  places  for  the  education 
of  future  farmers,  but  also  that  the  farms  should  be  remunerative.  I  think  the  public  always  look  with  just 
suspicion  upon  every  agricultural  experiment,  where  there  is  a  dead  loss. 

"  23027.  The  land  of  the  farm  at  Belfast  being  what  it  is,  do  you  consider  there  is  any  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  in  Ireland  of  about  the  same  kind  and  quality,  to  make  it  at  all  desirable  that  that  farm  should  be 
retained  as  an  example  of  the  proper  mode  of  tilling  that  sort  of  land  % — I  don*t  think  there  is. 

"  23028.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  your  agricultural  system  if  that  establishment 
were  to  be  altogether  given  up  as  a  model  farm  % — We  thought  when  urged  very  much  by  people  in  Belfast 
to  have  an  agricultural  school  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have 
the  teachers  and  the  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  the  model  school,  boai-ded  and  lodged  at  the  farm  ;  and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  should  be  able  to  see  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture  cairied  on  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  receiving  superior  literary  education. 

"23029.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farm  being  at  a  distance  from  the  model  school,  no  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  can  be  given  to  any  except  a  very  small  class,  those  who  may  happen  to  be 
resident  pupils,  and  a  certain  number  of  teachers  in  the  model  school  1 — ^That  is  so." 

Although,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked  of  Glasnevin,  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  these  schools  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  yet 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  benefit  conferred  by  them  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
their  cost. 

They  are  in  most  cases  closely  connected  with  literary  model  schools,  so  that  their 
position  would  be  anomalous  if  the  Model  School  system  should  be  abandoned. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore — 

1.  That  the  position  of  "Provincial*^  and  "District''  Model  Agricultural  becommenda- 

Schools  should  be  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  "''''^• 
and  that  their  number  should  be  reduced. 

(a.)  Some  (as  the  Ulster  Farm,  near  Belfast,  which  is  quite  unsuited  for 

the  purpose  of  a  model  farm)  might  be  advantageously  disposed  of, 

or  applied  to  purposes  of  public  usefulness,  such  as  reformatories 

or  industrial  schools. 
(b.)  Others,  that  are  likely  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  are  not 

directly  in  connexion  with  existing  literary  model  schools,  might 

be  maintained. 
(c.)  Others  again  might  be  transferred  to  the  management  of  local 

committees,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  model  schools. 

2.  That  in  the  Model  Farms  that  may  be  maintained  under  the  direct 

management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  equal  facilities 
for  receiving  agricultural  instruction  should  be  given  to  aU  Teachers  in 
training  in  State-aided  training  schools. 

3.  That  Grants  for  "  Free  Boarders "  should  be  limited  in  number,  and  the 

nomination  should  be  made  the  reward  of  proved  merit. 

4.  That  where  there  is  accommodation  for  paying  boarders,  such  boarders 

may  be  admitted. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  first-class  agricultural  schools  under  local  manage-  "  First-ciaas" 
ment,  and  the  '^ordinary"  agricultural  schools.     The  cost  of  the  former  for  1868  is  sS.*'''''^ 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  that   year  as 
£371  35.  llcZ.     Speaking  of  this  class  of  schools  Mr.  Baldwin  says : — 

"4475.  Chavrmom, — ^What  are  your  duties  as  regards  the  eighteen  school  farms  of  the  first-class  under  Evidence, 
local  management  1 — Mr.  Baldwin. — My  chief  work  of  inspection  is  on  the  larger  farms  now  described.     I  also 
risit  the  others  when  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  visit  the  eighteen  model  schools  as  weU  as  the  smaller  school 
flEurms  as  often  as  I  can. 

"  4476.  How  often  in  the  year  do  you  visit  those  eighteen  school  farms  under  local  management? — ^At  least 
once  a  year ;  but  there  is  ano^er  officer  who  is  supposed  to  visit  them  three  times  a  year." 

Major  O'Reilly y  m.p.,  speaks  of  his  personal  experience  as  patron  of  one  of  these 
schools,  Clonkeenkerril,  in  Galway  : — 

"14874.  Chairman, — Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  as  regards  model  or  agricultural  schools) — 
Major  O^Beilly. — My  personal  experience  is  entirely  confined  to  one  small  seoond-class  agricultural  school  on  my 
own  property  in  the  county  Galway. 

I.  3  0 
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**  14877.  Has  it  produced  any  beneficial  resnlis  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  neighbourhood) — ^I  think 
it  has  a  little,  but  I  mtist  fairlj  say  after  twenty  years'  experience,  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in  il 

"  14878.  Do  you  consider  it  really  acts  as  an  agricultural  school,  or  that  it  is  merely  a  National  school  with 
a  fine  name  ? — ^Well,  I  think  it  is  in  some  sense  merely  a  National  school  with  a  fine  name,  because  the  class  of 
children  that  attend  are,  as  in  the  other  schools  I  have  described,  children  rarely  exceeding  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  generally  thirteen  and  twelve ;  but  I  do  think  it  does  serve  a  good  purpose  this  way,  it  costs  the 
coimtry  very  Httle,  indeed,  some  small  additional  salary,  and  the  children  see  the  small  farm,  of  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  farms  around  it,  well  and  profitably  cultivated,  because  they  see  the  profit  which  is  made  of  it,  and 
which  goes  to  the  master." 

Mr.  Baldwin  considers  one  of  the  schools  of  this  class — ^Lough  Ashe,  in  Tyrone — the 
most  successful  agricultural  school  in  Ireland  (13108),  but  on  the  whole  he  does  not 
think  them  as  useful  as  the  **  ordinary  "  agricultural  schools.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
our  colleagues  (C.)  : — 

**  647.  The  majority  of  these  sdieols,  of  which  there  are  but  seventeen,  differ  from  the '  ordinary '  agricultural 
schools  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  farms  attached,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  salary  as  agricultural  instructor  allowed 
to  the  teadier  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  is  in  their  case  £10,  while  in  that  of  the  *  ordinary* 
schools  it  is  only  half  that  amount.  The  case  of  Lough  Ashe,  however,  of  which  a  fuller  account  will  be  found 
in  pages  79,  80,  81,  differs  from  the  rest  of  these  schools  in  maintaining,  and  most  successfully  instructing,  a 
large  class  of  boarders.  The  excellence  of  this  school  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, who  have  made  a  special  extra  grant  to  the  teacher,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural education.     Ballinakill  was  also  a  very  favourable  specimen. 

"648.  The  remarks  that  we  have  made  in  respect  to  the  *  ordinary*  agricultural  schools  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  of  this  class.  As  a  rule,  however,  and  although  a  few  of  these  farms  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  we  met  with,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  smaller  farms^  as  b^g  less  likely  to  injure  the  eflficiency  of 
the  sch6ol  by  attiucting  too  much  of  the  teacher^s  time  and  attention  from  the  literacy  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  some  of  these,  as  in  many  of  the  '  ordinary '  schools,  we  found  too  little  attention  paid  to  giving  practical 
lessons  on  the  farm  in  illustration  of  the  theories  taught  in  the  school-room." 

That  <^ first-class"  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management  be  not  ex- 
tended. 

The  total  cost  to  the  State  in  1868  of  the  ''ordinary"  Agricultural  Schools  is  stated 
to  have  been  £367  3^.  9c?.  The  evidence  in  respect  to  this  class  of  Agricultural  Schools 
is  largely  in  their  favour.     Mr.  Macdonnell  says  : — 

"  24009.  Mr.  Deaae.  Do  you  consider  that  the  engrafting  of  agricultiuul  education  upon  litemry  education 
has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial  % — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I  think  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  been  very  beneficial. 
It  has  falkn  very  far  short  of  what  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  expected  at  first.  It  has  fallen  short 
of  it  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  in  almost  every  other  country  where  the  experiment  has  been  made.  I 
believe  as  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  been  highly  beneficial,  and  I  am  sure  it  might  be  carried  on  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  it  has  been. 

"  24010.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be  still  farther  extended  1 — A  great  deal  farther ;  instead  of 
having  only  120  schools — I  think  that  is  the  number  in  which  agricultural  instruction  is  provided — ^together 
with  Uterary  instruction,  we  ought  to  have,  and  could  have,  if  we  had  the  means  of  canying  out  the  experiment 
successfully,  about  500  schools  throughout  our  6,600  schools,  in  which  agricultural  should  be  thoroughly  imited 
with  literary  education. 

"  24011.  Then,  in  extending  the  number  of  these  schools,  would  you  propose  to  extend  them  downwards,  if 
I  may  so  say,  rather  than  upwards — ^would  you  increase  lie  number  of  ordinary  agricidtural  schools,  or  the 
number  of  the  larger  establishments  % — I  think  on  the  whole  we  ought  to  oonfine  our  larger  establishments  as 
liiuch  as  possil^,  to  a  certain  number  that  might  exhibit  specimens  t>f  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  suid  above 
all  that  would  furnish  rewards  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  smaller  schools.  The  great  thing  would  be  to 
mtdtiply,  as  far  as  we  reasonably  could,  the  number  of  small  agricultural  schools. 

*'  24012.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  of  holding  a  small  portion  t)f  land,  upon  which  to  exemplify  the  modes  of 
scientific  agriculture  for  the  pupils,  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  withdrawing 
the  teadier's  attention  too  much  from  uhe  literary  department  % — I  think  not.  I  think  that  in  the  dase  of  all 
those  teachers  who  are  plain,  sensible  men,  without  much  talent,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  common 
National  schools  as  literary  schools  yerj  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
little  fismns.  I  think  that  the  men  who  are  decidedly  intellectual  would  find  it  to  their  advantage,  and 
would  infinitely  prefer  cultivating  their  own  minds  rather  than  their  little  farms,  and  such  persons  as  these 
ought  not  be  ui^;ed  or  encouraged  much  to  attach  farms  to  their  schools  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  our  teachers 
are,  and  always  will  be,  plain,  sensible,  homely  people,  and  they  would  in  most  cases  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
National  schools  very  effectively." 

Mr.  C.  Mahony,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  is  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  this 
class  of  school : — 

"  17055.  Professor  StUlivan, — ^You  said  land  was  a  temptation  to  a  teacher  to  take  him  out  of  school  1 — Mr. 
Mtihony, — Yes ;  I  speak  generally  with  regard  to  all  Ireland — every  part  I  have  been  acquainted  with.  I  say, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  a  teacher  has  land  he  neglects  the  school ;  though  I  have  found  exceptional  cases,  where 
men  having  Isuid  were  the  most  efficient  teachers  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 

"  17060.  Lord  CloriJbrock. — Do  you  think  it  right  or  wrong  in  rural  districts  to  have  a  small  addition  of  land 
given  to  the  teacher,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  there  to  get  a  little  agricultural  instruction  % — ^I  know  very 
little  of  agriculture  ;  but  it  appears  that  if  they  got  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  them  away  from  bad  systems.  They  might  get  rid  of  some  popular  prejudices 
which  prevail  amongst  farmers. 

"  1 706 1 .  Do  you  suppose  such  instruction  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  primary  instruction  to  any  extent  % 
— If  a  boy  reads  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  he  learns  to  read  as  well  as  from  any  other  book ;  and  there  is  as  much 
mental  cultivation  in  that  as  in  tibe  reading  of  any  of  the  other  class  books. 

*^  1 7064.  Earl  of  DwntroMn. — ^In  the  schools  you  mentioned  had  the  boys  anything  to  say  to  the  working  of 
the  (arm  1 — In  the  Qlengarragh  and  Lismore  schools  they  have. 
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^  17065.  I<lan't  meanihe  Olengacnkghschp^l  3)H^be  ordiaaiQr.sel^  in.  whiob  you  $&y  that-lai^d  is  in  oertaiia      Agrioo^- 
cases  attached  to  the  position  of  tocher? — Speaking  generally,  thioughout  Ireland  the  {Mroportion  of  schools  in         tcjrai. 
which  boys  work  is  very  few.     Even  in  Model  Agricultural  schools,  I  have  known  instances  in  which  the  boy's       3chooia. 
never  worked  on  the  iami. 

**  17066.  In  what  mode  do  you  say  tibe  teacher's  havij^  iand  interferes  with  his  duties  l-rH^  devottfi  time  ^  lu« 
fiurm  that  might  be  devoted  to  school.     Perhaps  he  sends  boys  to  work  for  him. 

**  17067.  Do  you  consider  that  he  devotes  a  portion  of  the  re^gular  school  houia)— I  am  afraid  that  very 
often  he  does. 

**  17068.  Chairman. — ^Do  you  think  it  is  any  harm  to  a.  schoolmaster  to  have  a  small  plot  of  grotind,  not 
too  large  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  labour) — I  suppose  it  would.  Of  course  it  would  be  to  his  personal  advaa- 
tage.  Whatever  improves  his  condition  is  of  advantage.  Bat  it  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I  conceive  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  it. 

'<  17069.  Do  you  think  a  man  can  keep  land,  keeping  more  than  two  cows,  without  neglecting  his  school  1 — I 
have  known  a  few  instances  where  men  had  land — I  cannot  presume  to  say  what  the  extent  of  it  was — very 
probably  they  had  two  cows — and  I  have  found  them  as  efficient  as  any  others ;  but  I  must  say  the  invariable 
practice  is  (juite  the  other  way." 

Mr.  Baldwin's  opinion  is  much  more  favourable  : — 

<*  4621.  Chaimum, — ^What  is  tibe  extra  cost  of  a  school-farm  to  the  Commissioners  )— Mr.  Baldwin. — £^  ^ 
year  tor  salary,  exclusive  of  whatever  little  grants  of  books  they  mighb  make  from  time  to  tiiae,  which  is  a 
very  small  sum  indeed. 

^  4622.  Is  that  the  total  expense  of  a  school-£Eum  in  excess  of  that  of  the  ordinary  National  school  to  the 
Board) — ^That  is  the  total  expense. 

**  4651.  Mr.  Deoie. — Have  you  ever  found  it  assumed  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  National  schools 
must  be  a  waste  of  time,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  the  oixiinairy  literary  coUrse  1 — I  have  found  it 
repeatedly. 

"  4652.  Do  you  think  that  in  truth  it  does  boI — I  think  the  contrary. 

''  4653.  Do  you  think  agricultural  instruction  might  be  more  widely  incorporate  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
with  the  ordinary  literary  course  without  injuring  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  schools  1 — I  think  it  would  not 
injure  them  in  the  least,  and  that  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  any  country,  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but  in 
Ireland  more  particularly. 

«4654.  Is  there  any  subject  that  in  your  opinion  would  be  more  interesting  to  the  class  of  boys  generally 
attending  our  National  schools  1 — I  know  none  more  interestiioig,.  and  vhsn  the  elements  of  agricultural  science 
are  well  taught  in  the  schools,  it  gives  the  advanced  boys  not  only  ^  very  \iseful  knowledge  in  this  respect,  but 
I  think  it  ako  gives  them  a  taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds." 

Mr.  Baidwm  speaks  of  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  sohool-^managers  in  schools 
of  this  class  : — 

"  13053.  Professor  SuUiva/ru — How  hx  do  the  managers,  as  a  rule,  take  an  interest  in  the  working  of  those 
fanns ;  do  they  take  such  an  interest  as  that  th^  coidd  be  brought  into  f^y  on  any  system  of  payment  by 
results  1 — Mr.  Baldwin, — ^I  think  they  could.  In  very  many  cases  priests  are  the  managers,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  state  that  the  priests  are  taking  an  increased  interest  in  this  department." 

In  Mr,  Baldwin's  opinion  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  these  schools  : — 

**  12989.  Mr.  Dease, — On  the  point  raised  hf  Lord  01<mbroek,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adding  nnail'&rms  to 
schools,  and  Tn^king  the  receipt  of  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  their  profits,  act  as  a  means  to  improve  the  positicm 
of  the  master — could  this  be  at  all  generally  done  in  tiie  country,  taking  into  ccmsideration  the-  fact  that  so  few 
owners  of  the  land,  comparatively  s|>eaking,  are  the  patrons  of  the  schools  1 — Mr.  Baldtain, — ^I  mentioned  that 
as  one  of  the  I'easons  why  this  class  of  schools  has  not  extended  ;  yet  so  soon  as  a  teadher  really  finds  he  can 
profit  himself,  and  that  the  Commissioners  find  he'<oan  benefit  the  public,  I  think  between  them,  in  a  vast 
ftumber  of  cases^^perhaps  in  at  least  from  506  to  1,000  of  the  ran^  sehoel»--ymt  will  find  i^t  thelftnd  will  be 
forthcoming. 

**  12990.  Lord  Chnbrock, — ^Would  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  patrons  to  give  land  1 — It  would ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  second  question,  I  may  make  this  remark,  and  I  think  it  corroborates  what  I  stated  before  as  a 
reason  why  th^e  schools  had  not  extended :  I  have  found  very  mtaij  sehools  with  farms  attadied,  yet  not 
established  as  agricultural  schools,  simply  because  the  teachers  feared  that,  by  engrafting  the  agricultural  upon 
ihr  literary  portion,  tiiey  would  lose^  perhaps,  in  the  literary  department.  -  I  remember,  for  instance,  very  well 
during  the  three  years  I  was  lecturing  on  agriculture,  in  i^e  Centr^  TVeimng  Establishment,  having  giren 
lectures  to  about  150  each  year,  or  450  altogether,  and  I  found  fiilly  30  per  cent,  of  these  were  admirably 
qualified  to  combine  agricultural  with  literary  instruction ;  I  Ibund  that  ^ey  actually  took  as  much  interest 
in  what  I  explained,  and  in  the  practice  at  Glasnevm^  as  ^e  young  men  at  dasnoTin,  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  to  become  fanners  or  steward^.  From  the  piterest  ^t  this  30  per  cent,  evinced^  I  believed  that 
In  two  or  three  years  they  would  have  agricultural  schools.  I  find  soine^  them  have  bits  of  land  for  their  own 
profit ;  but  from  inquiries  I  have  made  through  the  country,  I  understand  that  tiie  literary  Inspectors,  or  other 

r'sons,  discourage  the  thing ;  and  tiie  schoolmasters  fear,  if  they  took  up  agricultural  teadiing,  tiiey  would  lose 
status  the  literary  department. 

^20991".  Professor  jSW^on. — ^Thai  cenkl  be  removed  i---It  is  to  a  great  Mctent  removed  at 'the  present 
moment.  That  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  accounts  for  the  limited  number  of  agricultural  schodbi 
established." 

In  reference  to  schools  of  this  class^  Cardinal  Cullen  says  : — 

,.'(<^7048.r«  .  .Idonotoljeoif  to  sifiaUlsnns  of  thsee  x>rf0ur,  or^T^l^arcis,  heklbyschoolmastei:8;if.they 
be  in  any  way  industrious  or  skilful,  their  example  may  be  bendficial.in  the  parts  dT  the  country,  .in  which 
they  live.    'WSukt}  wished  to  disparage  w;ece.tji^iAten?if4i^te,a|^cul^^  

Mr.  S,  De  Vere,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  aa  uflfav6urable  to  the  extendon  of 
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Agricul-     the  District  Model  Farms,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commissioners,  would  be  giad 
Schools.      ^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  "  ordinary"  agricultural  schools  added  to  : — 

"  20281.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  present  has  schools  to  whidi 
4miall  portions  of  land  are  attached,  and  to  the  master  of  which  they  pay  an  additional  sum  of  £5  per  annum 
for  their  agricultural  teaching  1 — Mr.  De  Vere, — I  am  aware  it  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  I  am  aware  of 
one  school  in  the  county  of  Clare  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  in  which  a  small  plot  of  land  has  been  given  to 
the  schoolmaster  with  practical  benefit,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  a  general  system. 

"  20282.  You  think  it  should  be  extended  1 — Certainly.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place — ^it  is  a  school 
under  the  management  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  Honorable  Robert  O'Brien,  and  Lord  Inchiquin's  estate.  It 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennistymon,  the  one  I  refer  to. 

"  20283.  In  the  Fourteenth  Report,  1847,  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Education  there  is  this  section : — 

*'  *  We  have  published  an  Agricultural  Class-book  for  the  use  of  the  advanced  students  attending  the  NationAl 
schools,  w:hich  it  is  Intended  shall  be  read  by  all  the  pupils  capable  of  understanding  its  contents.  The  object  of 
this  little  work  is  to  explain,  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  the  best  mode  of  managing  a  small  farm  and 
kitchen  garden.  Appended  to  it  are  inti-oductory  exercises,  in  which  the  scholars  should  be  examined  by  the 
teachers.  In  order  to  render  the  lessons  attractive,  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  readers.  This  reading-book  is  not,  however,  designed  as  an  agricultural 
manual  for  our  teachers.  We  propose  to  supply  this  want  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  agricultural  worics, 
rising  from  the  simplest  elementary  book  to  scientific  teaching  of  a  high  character,  and  comprehending  varuNU 
branches  of  practical  knowledge,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction-  We  distributed  last  year, 
amongst  our  teachers  a  variety  of  cheap  and  useful  tra!cts,  relating  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
providing  against  the  dearth  of  food ;  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  circulating  amohgst  our  masters  several  other 
elementary  treatises  on  husbandry,  recently  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So^ety, 
and  containing  much  valuable  information.' 

"  20284.  In  the  same  report  they  state  : — 

"  *  The  want  of  school  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  our  schools  has  been  long  felt. 
To  compile  a  series  of  instructive  and  entertaining  works  adapted  to  this  purpose,  would  occupy  a  very  consider- 
able time,  and  require  the  assistance  of  many  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling  books  suited  to  the  minds 
of  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  adopted  the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection  of  a  sufficient 
number  from  those  already  published.  Care  will  be  taken  that  they  are  unobjectionable  in  all  respects  to  tiie 
members  of  every  religious  denomination.  We  shall  buy  them  from  the  publishers  at  the  lowest  cost^  and  sefl 
them  at  reduced  prices  to  such  of  the  managers  of  our  schools  as  may  approve  of  their  being  lent  to  their  pupils. 
We  shall  also  frame  regulations  for  managing  the  school  libraries  when  formed,  which  will  insure  a  n^lar 
delivery  and  return  of  the  books. 

"  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  that  suggestion  in  the  report  of  1847  meets  with  approval  at  your  hands  t 
— Entirely.  The  Agricxdtural  Class-book  is  excellent.  I  was  not  aware  it  had  been  made.  I  cordially  approve 
of  the  second  suggestion.  I  would  just  remind  the  Commission  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  recom- 
mending a  thing  in  a  report  and  carrjring  it  out  in  practice." 

He  explains  what  the  instruction  is  which  he  desires  to  see  given  in  Agricultural 

Schools : — 

•  "  20377.  Mr.  Stokes, — Do  I  tmderstand  you  to  recommend  industrial  training  in  schools  ? — Mr.  De  Vere. — I 
do,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  recommend  agricultural  training,  and  that  part  of  it  should  be  the  training  and 
management  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  that  the  management  of  that  shotdd  be  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
simple  rules  of  cookery. 

"  20378.  Do  you  think  parents  desire  their  children  to  labour  with  their  hands  while  at  school  1 — Certainly 
not. 

^'  20379.  Have  you  not  found  parents  object  universally  to  their  children  being  put  to  labour  unless  paid  for 
their  work  ? — I  hava 

"  20380.  Do  you  not  think  it  better  to  confine  the  primary  school  to  its  proper  function — ^namely,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  and  manners  ? — I  do  not.  If  you  allow  me  to  explain  what  appears  a  contradiction.  I  am 
sure  you  did  not  intend  it,  though  you  put  it  as  such.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  you  can  be  to  the  compulsoiy 
employment  of  the  industrial  class  taken  from  the  school  upon  the  land  of  the  teacher.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  giving  agricultural  lectures  and 
instruction,  partly  out  of  the  Agricidtural  Class  Book,  and  partly  as  exemplified  by  example  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  or  to  place  a  book  of  spade  husbandry  before  them  by  walking  them  through  it,  and  lecturing  them 
upon  it.  I  believe  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  that  amount  of  industrial  training  ;  but  I  quite  agree 
with  you  in  deprecating  the  employment  of  actual  labour  of  children.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  school  Nothing  would  induce  the  parents  to  believe  of  any  school  but  that  the  children  were  sent  to  school 
to  make  money  for  the  teacher. 

"  20381.  Am  I  to  imderstand  your  scheme  goes  no  further  than  literary  instruction,  upon  industrial  matters, 
illustrated  by  natural  objects  ? — ^You  have  put  it  very  clearly." 

Mr.  Matthews,  N.S,  teacher,  speaks  of  a  desire  existing  among  school  teachers  for  an 
extension  of  this  class  of  schools  : — 

*^  18546.  Mr.  Dease, — ^You  spoke,  amongst  the  things  that  would  be  beneficial  to  teachers,  and  also  useful 
for  education,  of  agricultiure,  and  you  said  agriculture  should  be  taught  practically,  in  more  schools  than  it  is  at 
present.  Have  you  had,  yourself,  any  connexion  with  agricultural  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  where  you 
have  been  teacher  1 — Mr.  Matthews. — No. 

"  18547.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  yourself? — ^In  training,  I  heard  lectures  on  it  from 
Mr.  Skilling,  the  agriculturist. 

''  18548.  What  was  the  idea  that  was  in  your  mind  when  you  mei^tioned  that  to  the  Commission,  or  had  you 
any  special  scheme  in  your  mind  % — The  teachers  at  the  conference  in  Omagh  suggested  that  many  of  them 
could  teach  agriculture  imder  proper  encouragement. 

"  18549.  You  mean  teaching  it  practically  1 — ^Yes,  in  many  places  where  it  is  not  already  taught. 
'    "  18550.  Do  you  contemplate  that  for  that  purpose  some  land  should  be  attached  to  the  schooll — ^There 
should  be  sonie  land."         ....  -  •,.;..,•. 
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Mr.    O'Ccdlaghan^   National    school  teacher,    sees    the   possibility   of    '^insidiously     Aomcuu- 
extending  agricultural  instruction  amongst  the  people"  by  means  of  such  schools  : —  s^^ 

"  2009S.  Mr.  Waldr<m, — Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  have  a  piece  of  land  attached  to  the  sdioolmaster's  

residence  1 — Mr.  (/CaUaghan, — I  do. 

«  20099.  What  extent  of  ground  do  you  think  desirable  if  it  was  feasible  % — I  think  two  acree  very  desirable, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  two  acres. 

"  20100.  Not  exceeding  two  acres,  you  think,  would  be  desirable  1 — ^The  more  tibe  better. 

'*  20101.  Assuming  that  the  house  was  found  for  you,  and  that  the  piece  of  land  was  attached  to  it,  would 
you  consider  that  the  master  teaching  the  pupils  agriculture  in  a  small  way — ^that  if  he  was  given  the  land, 
rent  free,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  many  teachers  to  teach  agriculture  to  the  pupils  1 — 1  do. 

"  20102.  Do  you  think,  in  that  way,  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  be  very  cheaply  extended  over  the 
country  % — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  present  system  of  agriculture  if  it  were  extended,       * 
as  it  were,  insidiously  amongst  the  people. 

"20103.  Chairmom, — How  much  land  do  you  say  that  a  master,  having  100  boys  in  the  room,  could 
attend  to  without  neglecting  his  school  1 — The  time  that  he  would  appropriate  to  the  land  should  be  entirely 
apart  from  the  time  tibat  is  devoted  to  the  school ;  it  should  be  so  without  detriment  to  the  school. 

"  20104.  How  much  land  do  you  think  a  man  with  a  school  of  that  size  could  hold  without  being  tempted  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  school  too  much  % — Viewing  it  in  that  light,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  desirable  he 
should  hold  more  than  two  acres." 

A  view  equally  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  ^'ordinary"  agricultural  schools  "School 
and  "  school  gardens"  has  been  expressed  by  our  colleagues  (C.  56)  : —  gardens.'* 

"  We  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  combination  of  agricultural  with  literary. teaching  abandoned 
in  Ireland.  Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  its  further  extension  would  be  of  very  great  use ;  but  the  extension 
we  chiefly  desire  would  be  one  in  the  lower  grade  of  agricultural  schools.  Hitherto  the  great  bulk  of  the  grant 
for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  spent  on  the  higher  class  of  school  farms — on  what  may  be  called  to  some 
extent  the  show-places  of  the  system — while  very  little  in  comparison  has  gone  to  the  '  ordinary*  agricul- 
tural schools  or  school  gardens.  In  these  schools  agricultural  has  been  blended  with  literary  instruction  in  a 
modest  unpretending  fashion,  and  yet  in  a  way  eminently  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sound  agricultural 
principles  in  a  soil  where  it  is  much  needed,  and  which  will  amply  repay  the  trifling  cost  of  cultivation.  These 
schools  cost  the  State  very  Httle.  We  are  told  that  an  addition  of  £5  a  year  to  the  teacher's  salary,  and  about 
10«.  a  year  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  books  required,  is  all  that  an  '  ordinary*  school  need  cost  the 
State.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  report  of  1865,  tells  the  Commissioners  that  in  that  year  *  1,500  boys,  chiefly  the 
sons  of  tenant  farmers  and  labourers,  received  agricultural  instruction  in  these  schools,  which  gives  about  4^.  9c?. 
as  the  cost  per  boy  per  annum.'  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  reflection  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  twelve 
months*  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  scientiflc  agriculture  could  have  been  given  to  nearly  4,000  school-boys 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  was  lost  in  the  mere  working  of  the  Ulster  Model  farm  during  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  our  visit.  One  of  the  queries  we  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
public  opinion  upon  ^Sn&  point  was,  '  whether  it  wotdd  be  desirable  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  all 
National  schools,  and  to  add,  where  practicable,  a  farm  of  a  few  acres  to  each.'  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  sent  us  replies  were  favourable  to  the  idea  embodied  in  our  question.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as 
things  now  are  in  Ireland  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  adding  even  very  small  portions  of  land  to  the 
existing  National  schools,  from  the  fact  of  so  few,  comparatively,  of  the  patrons  being  landowners.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  there  might  be  not  a  few  cases  where  the  owner  of  land  adjoining  an  existing  National 
school  could  be  induced,  on  public  grounds  and  on  proper  representation  of  the  circumstances,  to  aid  a  patron 
who,  although  not  a  landowner,  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  agricultural  education,  by  granting  or  letting 
an  available  acre  or  two  for  the  purpose.  But  doubtless  there  are  still  more  cases  where,  from  various  causes, 
we  have  rsason  to  fear  that  such  grants  would  not  be  voluntarily  made.  The  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  about  500  existing  National 
schools,  the  circumstances  of  whose  position  would  make  it  easy  to  have  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
engrafted  on  the  literary  education  given  in  them  at  present.  This  opinion  was  subsequently  corroborated  by 
the  Besident  Commissioner  in  the  course  of  his  closing  examination.  These  schools,  if  fairly  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  would,  when  added  to  those  already  in  existence,  give  an  average  of  some  twenty  agricul- 
tural schools  to  each  county  in  Ireland,  the  extra  cost  of  whose  maintenance  would  be  less  than  £4,000  a  year. 
The  advantages  would  be  in  many  ways  considerable,  not  alone  to  the  pupils  but  to  the  teachers,  and,  in 
backward  districts,  to  the  neighbours  in  the  way  of  example.  The  social  position  of  some  500  school  teachers 
wotdd  be  materially  improved,  not  only  by  the  increase  of  their  incomes  from  the  addition  to  their  salaries  and 
from  the  profits  of  their  little  farms,  but  by  having  provided  for  them  what,  as  a  rule,  their  class  are  now  so 
sadly  in  want  of,  a  home^  and  some  healthful  and  innocent  occupation  and  interest  for  those  hours  in  each  day 
not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  school  or  to  study." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Strickland^  agent  to  Viscount  Dillon,  to  whom  our  col- 
leagues sent  some  queries,  is  recorded  in  their  Report  on  Agricultural  Schools 
(C.617):— 

"  The  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  appreciate  the  advantages  of  agricultural  teaching,  and  are  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  that  given  in  the  Loughgl3m  school,  which  is  sound  and  practical.  He  thinks  the  farmers 
have  given  their  sons  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the  school,  and  that  in  many  instances  con- 
considerable  improvement  is  carried  out  at  home  in  the  management  of  their  small  holdings.' 

"  *  The  literary  teaching  is  successful,  and  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  agricultural  instruction.' 

"  *  It  would  be  most  desirable  and  useful  to  have  agriculture  taught  wherever  practicable  in  National  schools. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  attach  a  small  farm  to  the  school,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teacher.  Also,  in  many  cases  the  teachers  have  not  capital  to  carry  out  improved 
agriculture  to  any  extent.* 

'' '  I  think  the  best  mode  would  be  to  have  a  small  piece  of  land — say  about  half  an  acre — attached  to  the 
school,  and  on  it  a  regular  system  of  cropping  carried  on,  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  practical  instruction  of  how 
they  were  to  manage  their  crops  and  farms  at  home — ^in  other  words,  a  miniature  model  farm.  Further 
instruction  could  be  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  visiting  occasionally  the  lands  tilled  at  home  by  the  pupils, 
and  giving  them  advice  and  instruction  there  on  the  spot,  and  so  enlisting  the  parents  or  elder  members  of  the 
families  to  co-operate  with  the  pupils  instructed  at  the  school  farm.' " 
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AoRioui/.         The  schools  of  this  class  have  cost  little  to  the  State,  while  they  have  in  many  ways 
s^^     been  of  service  to  the  public  and  to  the  teachers. 
We  think- 
That  ^'  ordmary  *"  Agricultiiral  Schools  under  local  xnanagement  should  be 
encouraged. 

(a)  Their  area  should  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for  the  keep  of  one 

cow  throughout  the  year— say  two  statute  acres. 
(6)  Th^y  should,  as  now,   be  periodically  inspected  by  the   Board's 

A^cultural  Inspectors, 
(c)  Begular    accounts    should    be   kept   and    certified,   and   yearly, 
balance  sheets  made  out  and  preserved,  in  a  form  approved  by  the 
Board. 
{d)  Pupils  in  the  Agricultural  class  of  these  schools  should  rec^ve 
practical  instruction  through  the  example  given  on  the  small 
farms  attached. 

We  have  already  proposed  to  make  agriculture  an  optional  subject  in  a  system  of 
payment  for  results.     We  therefore  propose — 

That  the  Teachers  of  these  schools  should  not  receive  any  payment  as 
.  Agricultural  Teachers  other  than  what  they  may  obtain  under  the  BjBtem 
of  payment  for  results. 

That  in  order  to  induce  these  Teachers  to  manage  their  plots  so  as  to  be 
examples  of  proper  cultivation,  small  graduated  grants  (not  to  exceed 
the  amount  now  paid— £5)  might  be  made  to  the  Teacher,  on  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Inspector  that  the  farm  has  been  properly  managed,' 
and  the  accounts  correctly  kept. 


f  ,  rr,    -T      .t^j    .     f . 
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FART  YL— SPECIAL  GLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  L— WORKHOUSE,  GAOL,  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1. — ^Workhousb  Schools.* 

Lreland  is  divided  into  163  unions  {Robinson  10417),  and  every  workhouse  under  the    Workhouse 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ought  to  have  a  school  under  a  schoolmaster      Schools. 
and  schoolmistress,  wh^e  every  child  who  is  an  inmate  must  receive  education  for  ttiree 
hours  at  least  every  day  (10632).     The  school-age  is  from  two  to  fifteen  (10518-19), 
though  occasionally  young  persons  over  the  legal  age  are  permitted  to  remain  at  school 
(10520-1).     Upon  25th  March,  1868,  there  were  15,408  children  on  the  rolls  of  work-  Number  and 
house  schools.     Of  these,  7,819  were  boys  and  7,589  girls.     Denominationally— 18,986  "tendance, 
Roman  Catholics,  2,099  Episcopalians,  919  Presbyterians,  and  no  Other  Dissenters  ;  or 
22,004  children  in  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  found  in  Irish  workhouses  at  the 
same  date.^     Boys  and  girls  in  workhouses  are  generally  taught  in  separate  schools,  but 
there  are  some  few  of  the  smaller  unions  in  which  the  two  sexes  receive  instruction 
together  (1376).     The  union  of  Gortin,  co.  Tyrone,  appears  to  have  no  separate  work- 
house school,  being  combined  with  Omagh.     In  seventeen  unions  the  schools  are  not 
connected  with  the  National  Board,  but  the  other  workhouse  schools  in  145  unions  are 
returned  as  under  the  Board.      Hie  workhouse  schools  contain  281  departments,  of 
which  100  are  boys'  schools,  102  girls'  schools,  15  infants'  schools,  and  64  are  mixed.* 
For  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1868,*  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  was  24,127  ; 
the  average  daily  attendance  11,353  ;  and  there  were  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
these  children  93  schoolmasters  and  161  schoolmistresses,  besides  7  male  assistants  and     » 
27  females.     The  disparity  between  the  number  on  rolls  and  the  average  attendance 
is  attributed  to  the  erroneous  practice  of  not  striking  a  child  off  the  roll  until  he  has 
been  thi'ee  months  out  of  the  school   (liobinson,  10428).     Denominationally*  in  the  denominations, 
foxir  provinces  the  workhouse  teachers  employed  are  returned  as  : — 

R.C.  KC.  Presb.  Others. 

In  Ulster,       ..         13  26  24  3 

Munster,    .         .         88  3 

Leinster,    .         .         79  9 

Connauglit,         .39  3  -  ^ 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  National  Board  to  workhouse  schools  are  confined  to  aid  from 
books,  inspection,  and  occasional  gratuities  to  teachers.  The  value  of  books  given  to  3*^^ 
workhouse  schools  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1868,  was  £81  68,  id.,  and  the 
amount  of  gratuities  to  teachers  was  £295.  As  the  whole  amount  spent  in  the  same 
year  upon  books  was  £855  5^.  lO^d.,  and  upon  teachers' salaries  and  rations,  £11,124  65., 
the  extent  of  the  Board's  aid  is  small.  In  return  for  it  the  workhouse  schools  promise 
faithftJly  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  non-vested  schools. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board  affecting 

"Workhouse  Schools. 

"  1.  Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  books  made  to  them,  on  condition  that  they 
shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  or  t£eir  officers,  and  that  all  the  rides  of  the  Board  applicable 
to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  of  the  teachers  of  workhouse  schools  in  each 
district,  on  the  recommendatioh  of  the  Inspector." 

Farms  varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  acres  are  attached  to  all  unions  {Robinson  Evidence, 
10472  and  10550),  and  some  of  the  boys  acquire  practical  instruction  in  agriculture. 
"  The  school  district  order,"  which  is  permissive,  has  never  been  carried  out  by  the  insti- 
tution of  separate  district  schools  (10644);  but  in  eight  cases,  children  from  two  or  more 
Unions  were  sent  to  one  workhouse  school  for  education ;  the  arrangements  however, 
£Edled  to  give  satisfaction,  and  since  1862,  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned  in  every  case, 
except  the  order  combining  Omagh  and  Gortin  unions.^  Most  of  the  workhouse  schools 
are  subject  to  a  double  inspection.  All  of  them  are  inspected  twice  a  year  by  a  Poor  Law 
Inq)ector  (10378J,  who  repoi-ts  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Such  of  them  as  are 
connected  with  the  National  Board  are  also  inspected  by  the  National  School  Inspector^ 


'  For  Analytical  Statistics  of  Workhouse  Schools,  see  supra,  pp.  276-281. 

^  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii.  Return  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  par.  1.  ^  Ibid,^  par.  2. 

*  Ibid.,  par.  3.  *  Ibid.,  par.  4.  «  Ibid.,  par.  10. 
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(10380),  who  report  to  their  own  Board,  the  Secretaries  of  which  communicate  the  reports 
to  the  Guai'dians.  The  Guardians  record  the  reports  in  their  minutes.  The  minutes  are 
forwarded  every  week  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  they  may  be  seen  by  the  Poor 
Law  Inspectors  (10383),  who,  however,  are  naturally  disposed  or  bound  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  own  inspection  (10384).  Mr.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector  of  National 
Schools  (5548)  states  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  allow  workhouse  schoolmasters 
to  remain  in  office  after  the  National  Board  has  dismissed  them  for  inefficiency.  Mr. 
Jack  (L  172)  gives  an  instance.  Mr.  Sheridan  suggests  changes  in  the  method  of 
inspection,  and  in  the  plan  of  paying  workhouse  teachers.     He  says : — 

"  5548.  Chairmcm, — Taking  the  workhouse  schools  within  your  area  as  Head  Inspector,  do  you  consider  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  or  insufficiently  provided  with  teaching  power  1— Mr.  Sheridan. — ^I  should 
say  very  many  of  them  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  teaching  power.  It  is  with  workhouse  schools  as  witii 
oiJier  schools — ^there  are  some  very  good  schools  indeed,  some  fair,  some  middling,  and  some  bad.  I  have  in 
my  mind  several  schools  in  which  there  are  very  inefficient  teachers  still,  although  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers 
is  known  to  the  guardians,  the  guardians  persisting  in  retaining  them  simply  because  they  have  them  at  a  poor 
salary.     We  have  dismissed  teachers  for  inefficiency,  yet  the  guardians  retam  them  in  spite  of  us. 

"  5549.  Are  the  workhouse  schools  carried  on  generally  by  trained  teachers  1 — ^Those  in  large  towns  generally 
are,  in  smaller  places  they  are  not ;  very  often  they  are  conducted  by  mere  probationers  who  have  never  been 
classed  at  all. 

*•'  5550.  Are  the  guardians  boimd  to  pay  a  classified  schoolmaster  the  salary  of  his  ranki — ^No. 

"  5551  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  either  that  the  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay  of 
his  rank  or  that  some  superior  body — either  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  the  National  Board — should  have 
the  power  of  fixing  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  1 — I  think  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  teacher  of  every 
National  school,  whether  under  guardians  or  under  lay  managers,  should  receive  the  salary  of  his  daas  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  would  thus  have  a  greater  control  over  him,  and  if  he  did  not  discharge  his 
duty  could  dismiss  him. 

"  5552.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  visit  workhouse  schools'? — Yes ;  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  that  they  shall  inspect  and  report  upon  them. 

"  5553.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  ever  confer  with  the  National  Board  Inspectors  aS  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools  1 — Sometimes  when  they  happen  to  meet  there  may  be  a  sort  of  conference  between  them,  but  there 
is  no  settled  thing  of  the  kind. 

"5554.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  examine  the  schools  in  as  great  detail  as  the  National  Board  Inspec- 
tors 1 — I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  examine  a  school ;  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
which,  I  think,  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  do  not  possess. 

"  5555.  Do  either  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  Guardians  pay  attention  to  the  observations  of  the 
National  Board  Inspector  ? — Well,  all  Inspector  complain  that  they  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  have  had,  myself,  to  contend  for  several  successive  terms  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  induce  them  to  adopt  my  suggestions." 

As  the  qualities  required  in  a  School  Inspector  are  wholly  distinct  from  those  required 
for  the  general  duties  of  an  Inspector  under  the  Poor  Law,  probably  the  best  plan  which 
could  be  adopted  would  be  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  appoint  a  special  Inspector,  or 
Inspectors  of  workhouse  schools,  and  to  relieve  the  National  School  Board  of  all  respon- 
sibility respecting  them.  Mr.  Rohiiison,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  was  examined  as  to  the 
policy  of  having  a  Special  Inspector  for  Schools.     He  says  : — 

"  10697.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  English  practice,  and  have  one  or 
more  Inspectors  whose  sole  duty  it  shoidd  be  to  inspect  the  workhouse  schools  ? — Mr.  Robinson, — ^I  think  there 
would  be  advantages  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  such  an  arrangement.  A  great  deal  of  the  indnstaial 
education  of  the  children  depends  on  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  the  workhouse  for  them  ;  and  as 
the  arrangements  in  the  workhouse  would  come  entirely  under  an  Inspector  who  would  not  be  a  school 
Inspector — ^for  the  school  Inspector  has,  I  believe,  nothing  to  say  to  that — in  combining  the  two  offices  perhj^ 
the  arrangements  can  be  carried  out  more  successfully  and  the  duties  carried  out  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  thei'e  might  be  a  little  more  uniformity  in  the  system  of  inspection,  and  in  the  mode  of  examining  the 
children. 

"  10698.  The  examination  of  the  schools  being  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  relief  for  many  of  the  Inspectors  to  be  quit  of  that  portion  of  their  duties  ? 
— Well,  speaking  for  myself,  it  would  be  a  considerable  relief. 

"  10699.  At  all  events,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools  would  afford  employment  for 
at  least  one  Inspector? — There  are  163  schools,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  calculate  how  many  Inspectors 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty. '  An  Inspector  could  not  inspect  more  than  one  school  in  a  day  ;  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  <»lculated  how  often  he  could  visit  all  the  schools  in  a  year.  If  he  were  only  required  to 
visit  them  once  a  year,  one  Inspector  could  perform  the  duty.  I  think  each  poor-law  school  ou^t  to  be  seen 
twice  a  year  at  least." 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  might  select  an  officer  from  among  the  experienced 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board,  giving  him  the  salary  of  a  Head  Inspector. 

The  school  of  the  South  DubUn  Union  differs  from  other  workhouse  schools  in  being 
conducted  denominationally.  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian,  indeed,  thinks  there  is  little  or 
no  mixture  in  workhouse  schools  generally  : — 

"8948.  Rev.  Dr,  Wilson. — ^You  have  spoken  of  education  in  workhouse  schools? — Dr.  Dorrian. — ^Very  little. 
•  "  8949.  Have  you  experience  of  them  % — ^Very  little  indeed.  I  have  a  nimiber  of  workhouse  schools  in 
the  diocese,  but  there  are  comparatively  very  few  children  in  them.  They  are  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the 
chaplains. 

"  8950.  Are  you  aware  that  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  education  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  rather  of 
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an  inferior  description  t — Generally.     You  will  not  get  a  good  teacher  willing  to  go  to  workhouBe  schools.  Very    Workhousr 
often  the  teaching  is  given,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  some  of  the  inmates.  Schools. 

"  8951.  You  seem  by  the  answers  you  gave  to  the  Chairman  to  approve  of  the  education  given  in  the  work- 
house  schools  ? — ^What,  I  think,  I  said,  or  tantamount  to  it  was,  that  they  were  tolerably  good.  I  would  not 
expect  in  workhouse  sdiools  the  same  standard  of  education  you  would  get  in  schools  outside.  We  consider 
it  is  very  well  in  the  workhouse  schools  for  the  poor  little  orphans  and  children  sent  in  there,  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  taught  their  prayers  and  religious  duties,  and  thus  fitted  to  go  to  trades  or  to 
service. 

^*  8952.  You  seem  not  to  have  the  same  objection  to  workhouse  schools  as  to  the  other  ordinary  National 
schools.  What  makes  these  workhouse  schools  so  good  in  your  estimation  1 — ^I  have  not  praised  them,  by  any 
means,  beyond  this,  that  the  amount  of  education  imparted  was  tolerably  fair,  and  was  given  with  the  approval 
of  the  chaplain.  There  is  no  mixture  in  the  schools ;  at  least  if  there  be  there  are  Catholic  teachers  for  the 
Catholics,  and  Protestant  teachers  for  the  Protestants.  ** 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  warmly  praises  some  of  the  workhouse  schools  in  his 
diocese  for  successful  religious  instruction : — 

'^  On  the  secular  education  given  in  these  schools  I  shall  not  offer  an  opinion.  The  Royal  Commissioners 
can  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  District  and  Head  Inspectors  which  must  contain  more  authentic  and  sure 
information  than  I  could  give.  But  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry  there  is  nothing  more  consoling  to 
me  than  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools  in  imparting  religioiis  instruc- 
tion. At  the  parochial  visitations  they  present  in  the  church  the  children  of  their  respective  schools  who  are 
prepared  for  confirmation ;  and  a  laudable  rivalry  animates  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  have  their  school  get 
the  highest  place  in  the  searching  examination  to  which  all  are  subjected.  The  zealous  co-operation  of  ^e 
clergy  with  the  teachers  in  this  part  of  their  duty  so  develops  catechetical  instruction  that  it  resembles 
more  a  coTirse  of  theology.  Parish  priests  have  borne  most  favourable  testimony  to  me  of  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  youth,  chiefly  evidenced  by  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments.  Being  well 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  gathered  together  under  the  immediate  control  of  their  clergy,  they 
are  easily  formed  to  the  habits  and  observances  of  a  Christian  life.  If  I  were  to  point  out  any  NationsJ 
schools,  besides  those  under  the  direction  of  religious,  which  deserve  special  commendation,  I  should  name 
some  of  the  workhouse  schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  Elillamey  Union." 

These  workhouse  schools  are  connected  with  the  Board,  but  the  school  of  the  South  denomina^nai 
Dublin  Union  is  denominational,  and  on  that  ground  inadmissible  to  aid.     Mr.  0' Carroll  DubUn^nion, 

says: — 

"  4423.  Professor  SuUivcm, — How  many  workhouse  schools  in  your  district  1 — Mr.  O^CcMrroU, — One,  the 
South  Dublin  Union.     It  is  not  a  National  schooL     It  is  conducted  on  the  denominational  principle. 

**  4424.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  school  1 — ^I  think  there  are  about  600  or  700.  I  went  into  it  the 
other  day;  510  is  the  average  attendance.  Of  the  510  there  are  thirtynaeven  Protestants  and  473  Roman 
Catholics.     There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  two  Protestant  Established  Church  teachers. 

"4425.  What  was  the  number  on  the  rolls? — It  must  be  very  nearly  the  same.  Nearly  all  the  boys 
would  attend  school  in  workhouses. 

"4426.  If  so,  how  is  it  that  of  17,000  or  18,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools,  the  average 
attendance  is  not  more  than  7,000  or  8,000 1 — ^The  17,000  probably  represents  the  whole  number  who  passed 
through  the  workhouse  school  within  this  year — ^which  must  be  considerably  larger  than  the  attendance  on 
any  given  day.  I  went  into  the  South  Dublin  Union  School  only  for  about  half  an  hour.  I  took  down 
the  number  present ;  but  I  think  all  the  boys  of  school  age  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  are  obliged  to  attend 
school.     I  should  think  it  is  the  same  in  other  workhouses." 

Mr.  Rohinson  gives  some  details  : — 

"  10445.  Chmrmcm, — ^In  the  South  Dublin  Union  what  is  the  number  of  children  in  the  Protestant  school  % 
—Mr.  Robinson. — ^At  the  time  of  my  last  inspection  thei-e  were  eighteen  boys  in  the  boys'  Protestant  school, 
and  twenty-eight  children  in  the  girls'  Protestant  schooL  In  the  girls*  school,  girls  over  seven,  and  children 
of  both  sexes  under  seven,  were  placed. 

"10446.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  these  two  schools? — T^ere  is  one  schoolmaster  and  one  school- 
mistress for  the  two  schools  I  have  named. 

"  10447.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  1 — ^In  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
there  were  eighty-three  boys  on  the  roll  and  eighty  in  daily  attendance.  In  the  other  there  were  105  boys  on 
the  roll,  and  ninety-three  in  daily  attendance.  In  one  of  the  girls'  schools  there  were  fifty-two  girls  on  the 
roll  and  forty-eight  in  daily  attendance,  in  another  there  were  sixty-seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-one  in  daily 
attendance,  and  in  the  other  there  were  seventy-seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-four  in  daily  attendance. 

"  10448.  Are  the  two  boys'  schools,  and  the  girls'  schools  in  the  same  building? — They  are  within  the 
same  bounds  but  not  in  the  same  building.  There  is  also  in  that  union  an  infant  school  which  I  did  not 
mention,  and  in  which  there  were  ninety-seven  children. 

"  10449.  For  what  reason  have  the  Roman  Catholic  children  been  subdivided  in  that  manner  ? — The  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  the  year  1853,  took  their  schools  from  under  the  National  Board,  and  then  they  formed  the 
schools  as  they  are  at  present.     That  was  long  before  I  had  charge  of  the  Union. 

"  10450.  What  was  the  reason  for  subdividing  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  into  two  schools  1 — Because  there 
are  more  children  in  the  workhouse  than  can  be  accommodated  in  one  school,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
wish  each  teacher  to  have  an  independent  charge  of  his  or  her  own,  in  place  of  having  one  head  tilnd  two 
assistants  in  each. 

"  10451.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schools  in  that  way,  averaging  sixty  scholars  m  each,  are  more  manageable 
than  if  there  was  one  single  school  % — I  think  the  numbers  are  so  very  large  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  good,  and  it  works  well     The  schools  are  very  well  conducted  and  efficiently  taught. 

"  10452.  Have  the  number  of  Protestants  very  much  diminished  of  late  years? — ^They  have  not  altered  much 
since  I  had  charge  of  the  union.     The  girls  have  rather  decreased  in  number. 

"  10453.  When  the  attendance  in  the  Protestant  school  is  so  small  as  you  mention,  do  you  consider  it 
efficient  ?— They  are  very  efficiently  managed.  I  had  to  make  an  unfavourable  report  on  one  of  them,  but  some 
reasons  were  given  to  account  for  it. 

1  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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*^  10470.  Mr.  Oibaon, — ^You  stated  that  the  South  Dublin  dniou  withdrew  from  its  connexion  with  the 
National  Board.  May  I  ask  what  were  the  ciroumstances  which  led  to  that  1 — ^The  circumstances  were  not 
connected  with  anything  that  occurred  in  the  workhouse.  I  only  know  of  it  from  having  seen  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  I  imagine  tiiat  it  occurred  from  events  that  had  occurred  outside  at  the  time,  and  had  noUiing  to 
say  to  any  communications  between  the  National  Board  and  the  Board  ai  Guardians  with  reference  to  the 
workhouse  schools. 

*^  10471.  In  the  Sou^  Dublin  Union  ihe  sdiools  are  purely  denominatioiud  t — They  are." 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  King  (D.),  gives  a  ftill  account  of  these  schools 
in  which  he  mentions  many  imperfections : — 

**  427.  The  schools  of  the  South  Dublin  workhouse  are  not  in  ccmnexion  with  the  National  Board  and  are 
denominational,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  separate  schools  are  provided  for  Protestants  and  Roman 
CathoEcs.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  system  is  eight :  an  infant  school  for  B<»Kian  Catholics  of  both  sexes, 
a  senior  and  junior  school  for  B.oman  CathoHc  boys,  and  a  school  for  Protestant  boys  of  all  ages,  a  senior  school 
for  Eoman  Catholic  girls,  two  junior  schools  for  Boman  Catholic  girls,  and  one  school  for  Protestant  girls  of  all 
ages.  The  National  school-books  are  used  in  the  Boman  Catholic  schools,  and  the  programme  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  is  used  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction ;  but  in  the  Protestant  schools  the  books  used  are 
the  same  as  those  commonly  found  in  parochial  schools.  The  Reman  Catholic  teachers  had  been  trained  at  the 
National  model  schools,  the  Protestants  at  the  Church  Education  Society's  schools  in  Kildare-place.  The  two 
methods  of  instruction  are  here  in  operation  under  very  similar  circumstances,  and  an  excellent  o]^)ortunii7  is 
afforded  of  estimating  their  relative  efficiency.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  although  Uie  children  in 
the  two  sets  of  schools  are  of  the  same  age,  and  living  in  the  same  place,  yet  the  Protestant  children  are 
constantly  changing,  whilst  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  remain  in  the  house.  Thtis  ihe  Protestant  teacher 
has  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  irregular  attendance  which  scarcely  affects  the  Boman  CaihoMc 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  very  much  larger  in  the  Protestant 
schools  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  All  the  school-rooms  were  very  good  and  well  supplied  with 
furniture.  The  Boman  Catholic  schools  were  more  crowded  than  the  others,  but  in  them  there  was  space  for 
more  scholars. 

^'428.  The  Boman  Catholic  infant  school  contained  120  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  betwe^i 
two  years  and  a  half  and  seven  years.  The  schoolmistress  was  assisted  by  three  monitresses,  who  were 
chosen  from  the  other  schools,  but  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  children 
is  smaller  in  this  school  than  in  ordinary  sdiools,  but  the  children  evidently  did  not  su£^  from  want  of  care. 

"  429.  The  junior  girls'  schools  had  been  recently  formed ;  the  girk  in  each  were  of  the  same  standing  ainl 
age,  Mid  were  only  placed  in  separate  schools  bec»,use  their  number  was  so  large.  Formerly  they  had  been 
divided  according  to  their  proficiency,  but  the  present  arrangement  had  been  adopted  with  the  hope  of  exciting 
some  emulation  between  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  two  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  one  school 
was  sixty-one,  and  in  the  other  sixty-eight.  In  each  one  classed  teacher  conducted  the  school  without  any 
assistance  except  from  monitresses  who  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  Some  of  the  girls  in  each  school  had 
been  placed  in  the  third  class,  but  fell  short  of  the  standard  required  in  the  programme.  Their  writing  and 
spelling  were  indifferent,  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  limited,  and  their  work  incorrect. 

*'  430.  The  senior  girls'  school  contained  scholars  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  only.  The  girls  in  the  higher 
class  were  not  at  all  superior  to  the  others  as  &r  as  I  could  discover,  and  certainly  all  were  inferior  to  girls  of 
the  same  standing  in  ordinary  schools.  This  was  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  greater  age  of  the  girls  in  this 
sdiool.  Their  writing  was  very  bad,  but  for  this  the  teacher  alone  was  to  be  blamed,  for  she  made  them  practise 
an  illegible  angular  hand  which  she  considered  good ;  their  spelling  was  very  bad,  but  they  were  more  successful 
in  arithmetic.  The  number  of  girls  present  in  the  school  was  thirty-six ;  idl  were  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  some  of  them  more  than  fifteen. 

''431.  The  Protestant  school  was  almost  the  worst  I  ever  examined ;  ihe  girls  read  badly,  wrote  badly,  could 
not  q)ell,  and  were  very  ignorant  of  arithmetic ;  yet  some  of  them  were  by  no  means  young.  The  number  of 
girls  present  was  thirty,  of  all  ages,  from  two  or  three  years  to  sixteen. 

''  432.  The  Boman  Catholic  boys'  schools  were  much  like  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  same  kind.  The 
junior  school  contained  boys  in  the  first  class  and  a  few  in  the  second,  the  senior  school  the  rest.  The  number 
present  m  the  junior  school  was  ninety-four,  of  whom  seventeen  were  in  the  second  class.  The  teacher  was 
assisted  by  two  monitors  who  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  In  the  senior  school  sixty-six  boys  were  present, 
of  whom  thirty  were  in  the  third  class,  and  nineteen  in  the  fourtL  Some  of  them  were  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  and  none  appeared  to  be  less  than  eleven  or  twelve.  The  boys  in  the  fourth  class  wrote  well,  and 
were  aWe  to  spell  tolerably ;  they  worked  sums  in  practice  readily  and  correctly,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
those  which  I  examined.     The  schoolmaster  was  aausted  by  three  unpaid  monitors. 

''  433.  The  Protestant  school  was  better  than  the  girls'  school,  but  not  equal  to  the  Boman  Catholic  boys' 
school.  The  boys  in  the  highest  class  could  write,  but  their  spelling  was  bad ;  they  had  learned  a  little  arith- 
metic and  were  able  to  work  sums  in  the  four  simple  rules  correctly,  but  were  not  so  successful  with  examples 
of  the  compound  rules.  The  number  present  was  twenty-one ;  the  eldest  boy  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 
some  were  little  more  than  infants.     The  teacher  was  assisted  by  one  unpaid  monitor. 

*'  434.  The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were  equal,  X35  a  year ;  four  of  the  female  teachers  received  £25, 
but  the  teacher  of  the  iafant  school  only  X20.  lliey  all  Hved  in  the  workhouse  free  of  expense,  but  were 
expected  to  take  charge  of  the  children  at  all  times. 

"  435.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  gave  me  much  the  same  account  of  the  scholars  in  these  schools  as  I  had 
heard  at  the  other  schools.  He  said  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the 
school  was  large,  and  their  consequent  irregularity  in  the  attendance  at  school  prevented  any  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  Protestants,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  brief  period  during 
which  they  remained  continuously  in  the  workhouse. 

'*  436.  These  schools  were  certainly  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  North  Dublin  workhouse,  and  the  cause 
of  tlie  inferiority  can,  I  think,  be  easily  assigned.  In  these  schools  ihe  proportion  of  teachers  to  children  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  othei'S,  and  the  number  of  children  who  live  permanently  in  the  workhouse  is  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  whole  nimiber  present  at  any  time.  Thus  the  teachers  have  at  once  more  children  to  teach  and 
worm  material  to  work  upon.  The  arrangement  of  the  schools  adopted  does  not  allow  the  teaching  power  to  be 
used  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  boys'  schools,  for  instance,  are  divided  into  three  distinct  schools,  each 
imder  a  separate  teacher.  One  teacher  has  eighty  boys  under  his  charge,  another  100,  and  the  third  only  twenty. 
K  the  smaller  school  were  combined  with  either  of  the  others,  t^e  two  teachers  would  be  able  to  conduct  one 
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school  of  100  or  120  boys  muoh  more  efficiently  than  the  single  teacher  can  now  manage  the  school  of  100  boys.  Wobkuouhk 
In  the  girls'  s(^ool  alto  a  combination  which  would  allow  two  or  more  regular  teachers  to  be  present  in  the  Schools. 
same  room,  would  render  the  efficient  performance  of  the  work  of  teaching  much  more  attainable.  This  method 
is  adopted  in  the  North  Dublin  schools.  In  the  boys'  school  three  classed  teachers  were  provided  for  115  boys, 
and  they  were  all  present  in  the  same  room  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  greatest  assistance  to  each  other  in  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  arrangement  in  the  girls*  school  is  the  same,  only  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars 
is  larger ;  three  teachers  for  1 06  scholars.  The  North  Dublin  schools  are  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of  National 
schools ;  the  South  Dublin  schools  have  no  such  advantage." 

Besides  Dublin,  Mr.  King  visited  workhouse  schools  in  Naas  and  Drogheda.  Of  the 
last-named  he  gives  (D.)  the  following  description  : — 

"  420.  The  school  at  Drogheda  was,  in  many  respects,  like  the  last-mentioned  school.  The  rooms  were 
large,  airy,  and  well  furnished,  but  some  of  the  scholars  were  much  older  than  those  in  the  school  at  Naas. 
Tlie  rule  here  was  to  keep  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  until  they  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  then  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  adult  ward.  The  school-hours  were  difierent  from  those  generally  adopted.  Work  in  school 
lasted  from  nine  o'clock  imtil  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  those  boys  who  were  old  enough  in 
field  work,  and  by  the  girls  in  household  work.  Many  of  them  become  habitual  paupers ;  they  leave  the 
house  for  a  short  time,  and  finding  life  outside  more  disagreeable  than  they  expected,  return  to  the  place 
which  is  to  them  their  home.  Their  early  life  and  education  in  the  workhouse  effectually  prevents  any  such 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  life  of  a  pauper  as  is  common  among  the  poor  who  have  not  entered  its  walls. 
Tlie  children  who  have  parents  in  the  house,  and  who  follow  their  parents  in  their  frequent  departures  from 
the  workhouse,  return  to  it  as  hopelessly  pauperized  as  those  who  always  remain  in  the  house,  and  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  education  which  i-egular  attendance  in  the  school  affords. 

"421.  In  the  boys*  school  thirty-eight  scholars  were  present,  with  one  exception  all  Eoman  Catholics. 
£ight  of  them  were  in  the  third  class,  the  rest  had  not  advanced  so  far  ;  a  larger  number  of  boys  ought  to 
have  reached  the  higher  classes  in  a  school  like  this,  where  the  attendance  is  so  much  more  regular  than  in 
oi-dinary  schools,  and  where  the  boys  remain  to  so  late  an  age.  The  proficiency  of  the  boys  whom  I  examined 
was,  however,  unusually  great.  They  wrote  from  dictation,  and  worked  sums  on  paper  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  yet  the  results  were  very  superior  to  those  which  I  was  accustomed  to  obtain.  The  boys  were  able 
to  spell  correctly  and  write  legibly  ;  their  arithmetical  work  was  in  general  correct,  and  quite  as  quickly  done 
as  in  other  schools.  In  the  girls*  school  thirty-five  girls  and  four  little  boys  were  present,  all  of  them  Eoman 
Catholics.  Ten  had  reached  the  third  class,  and  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  boys,  were  very  superior  to 
most  girls  of  the  same  standing  in  ordinary  schools.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  both  boys  and  girls 
in  this  class  were  of  considerable  age ;  three  of  the  boys  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  only  two  under  eleven 
years ;  four  of  the  girls  were  above  twelve,  and  only  three  tmder  ten  years  of  age. 

"  422.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  trained  in  the  model  sdiool,  and  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class  ;  the  schoolmistress  had  also  been  trained,  and  was  in  the  same  class.  Their  annnal  salaries  were  <£25 
and  X20  respectively,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  lived  free  of  expense  in  the  workhouse.** 

Mr.  Coward  praises  the  workhouse  school  at  Midleton  (E.)  which  was  the  only  one  he 
examined : — 

<<  91.  I  visited  only  one  workhouse  school  j  it  was  at  Midleton.  The  summer  is  not  the  season  when  the 
workhouses  are  fullest,  and  so  tiiere  were  few  children  comparatively  in  the  Midleton  Union.  There  were  two 
separate  departments  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  in  which  there  were  36  boys  and  46  girls  on  the 
i*olls  respectively,  of  whom  30  boys  and  40  girls  were  present  at  my  visit,  the  others  being  engaged  in  duties 
about  the  house.  The  average  attendance  was  of  boys  29,  in  whole  numbers,  and  of  giiis  38.  The  average 
age  on  coming  to  school  was  for  boys  9-4,  and  for  girls  6  8,  the  former  leaving,  on  the  average,  at  10*4,  and 
the  latter  at  9*8.  The  girls,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  receive  three  years*  instruction,  on  the  average,  and  the 
boys  only  one  year. 

"92.  Many  of  the  girls  whom  I  saw  were  orphans,  and  having  no  home,  live  in  the  workhouse.  Several 
bore  the  marks  <^  early  iU-usage ;  and  their  disfigured  and  careworn  countenance  and  (sometimes)  deformed 
1x>dies  made  it  painful  to  see  them.  They  were  well-behaved  and  well-taught,  and  more  intelligent  than  most 
of  the  children  I  examined  ;  that  is,  their  minds  were  more  opened  and  better  trained.  Their  explanations'  of 
their  reading  lessons  in  intelligible  language  and  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  were  creditable. 
In  arithmetic  they  were  equally  proficient,  the  second  class  being  specidly  good.  Their  sums  were  done  with 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  very  neatly,  as  was  also  their  dictation.  The  children  in  the  First  Book  were 
better  taught  than  any  I  had  met  wiiix  except,  indeed,  the  children  at  the  Kinsale  convent ;  but  their  advanced 
ages,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  school,  must  not  be  lost  sight  oi  in  estimating  the  condition  of  their  instruction. 

"  93.  The  mistress  had  been  a  monitress  in  a  convent  school,  her  grade  being  the  first  division  of  the  second 
class,  but  she  had  not  been  trained.  B^er  salary  amounted  to  £20  in  money  with  board  and  lodging.  The 
master  was  in  the  highest  division  of  the  third  class,  was  not  trained,  and  had  been  teaching  since  1860.  He 
received  £25  in  money,  with  board  and  lodging  estimated  at  £45.  Both  of  them  held  their  places  tmder  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  have  the  power  of  suspension,  but  not  of  dismissal  without  just  cause.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  pensions  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  £20  in  the  event  of  old  age  or  infirmity.  No  good  service 
money  was  allowed.  The  school-rooms  were,  as  such,  very  good,  but  the  furniture  was  not  very  appropriate 
to  a  schooL     The  books  in  use  were  those  of  the  National  B<mrd." 

Mr.  J^enozf/*  likewise  praises  (I.)  the  workhouse  schools  which  he  visited : — 

*'  31.  Among  the  National  schools  there  is  one  class  quite  distinct,  though  taught  according  to  the  same 
method,  viz.,  tlie  workhouse  schools.  They  are  in  gen^ral  very  efl&ciently  conducted.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  teaching  of  the  infant  classes  in  the  female  departments  of  the  workhouse  schools  at  Clonmel 
and  Kilkenny.  And  among  the  schools  of  every  description  which  I  have  visited  in  the  four  counties  of  my 
district  I  consider  the  male  department  of  the  Clonmel  workhouse  school  one  of  the  best." 

Mr.  Jack  (L.)  anives  at  a  different  conclusion : 

'<  164.  There  is  a  single  exceptional  group  of  National  sehools  of  which  I  think  it  best  to  record  my 
detailed  impressions  separately  in  this  plaoe. 

I.  3P2 
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"  165.  There  were  altogether  eight  workhouse  schools  (oontainmg  ten  departments),  those,  namely,  in 


Castlebar, 

Ballina, 

Killala, 

Behnollet, 

Newport, 

Westport, 

Clifden, 

ToHin,  . 


Children  present. 

irimoiuMUiy  peraaaei 
inmatet. 

M.                 F. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

21             84 

54 

1 

SO 

27           81  (2  teachers.) 

68 

4 

24 

11              8 

19 

~ 

18 

11            17 

28 

. 

No  information. 

12            12 

19 

8 

9 

81            20 

50 

1 

No  information. 

25            14 

89 

^ 

32 

36            31  (2 

teachers.) 

67 

- 

51 

174 


167 


"  166.  Including  all  in  the  district  assigned  me  I  found  present  174  boys  and  167  girls.  Four  of  the 
workhouses  contained  no  Protestant  children,  two  contained  one  each ;  the  other  two  contained  three  and  four 
respectively.  The  proportion  of  Protestants  is,  no  doubt,  diminished  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Societies,  which 
provide  in  Mayo  for,  I  believe,  about  ninety  children.  There  were  159  of  the  scholars  out  of  a  total  of  269,  or 
about  sixty  per  cent.,  who  might  be  considered  constant  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  being  deserted,  or  orphans, 
or  children  of  helpless  permanent  inmates.  These  pupils  attended  of  course  every  day  when  they  were  in 
health.  The  remaining  40  per  cent,  were  more  or  less  irregulai'.  On  comparing  the  roll  with  the  average 
attendance  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  SOth  June,  1868, 1  find  in  the  six  schools  which  sent  me 
available  returns  : — 

First  Quarter.  Second.  Third.  Fourth.       Arerage  for  jear. 

RoU,     ....        298  279  279  814  292 

Average  attendance,      .        196  190  198  188  192 

"  167.  A  child  is  as  usual  struck  off  the  roll,  after  thirteen  weeks*  continuous  absence.  In  the  ordinaiy 
National  schools  outside,  from  which  I  had  returns,  I  should  have  had  445  children  instead  of  292  on  the 
average  roll  of  the  four  quarters,  for  192  children  in  average  attendance.  Compare  again  this  table  of  the 
schohurs  who  have  attended  as  under  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  : — 


UaderftOdays. 

so— 100. 

100-160 

150-SOO. 

OrwMOdftjc 

Workhouse  Schools, 

34  per  cent. 

17 

15 

17 

17 

Non-Pauper  Schools, 

44  per  cent. 

24 

17 

11 

4 

"  It  appears  therefore  that  in  the  workhouse  schools  49  per  cent.,  or  one-half,  have  attended  more  than  100 
days,  while  in  the  non-pauper  schools  outside,  only  32  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  have  done  so. 

'<  168.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  in  regularity,  everything  is  provided  in  the  workhouse.  The  children 
have  (or  ought  to  have)  books,  copies,  slates,  whatever  they  require,  and  as  soon  as  they  require  them.  The 
school  is  airy  and  well-ventilated — in  one  or  two  cases  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  as  the  windows  won't  shut 
tightly,  and  there  is  only  one  fire-place  for  an  immense  room,  the  children  must  be  nearly  frozen  in  winter.  The 
full  regulation  of  their  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  every  oppor^ 
tunity  for  learning  lessons ;  and  the  older  scholars  might  be  kept  quiet  and  fielped  on  by  giving  them  the  use  of 
a  small  library  of  interesting  books.  To  set  against  tibese  advantages  there  are  only  two  drawbacks ;  the  one  in 
the  inherited  sickly  constitutions  of  some  of  the  children ;  the  other,  in  the  want  of  home  feeling,  and  home 
life.  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  although  nothing  in  the  workhouse  can  quite  replace  that,  in  other 
respects  it  might  very  readily  be  made  a  tolerably  satisfactory  place  of  education.  The  one-roomed  cabin  of  the 
poor  man,  who  is  himself  frequently  ignorant  and  careless,  is  not  a  good  place  for  home  lessons,  and  his  child 
has  no  library  but  the  school-books,  of  which  he  sees  perhaps  enough  in  the  daytime.  I  see  no  reason,  on  the 
whole,  why  the  education  in  the  worhouse  should  not  be  quite  equal,  at  the  least,  to  that  given  outside.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  motive  for  making  it  an  uncomfortable  home  to  the  child  whom  its  parents'  misfortunes 
or  vices,  have  compelled  the  State  to  adopt.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  that  in  three  of  the  ten  schools,  I  thought 
these  reasonable  expectations  fairly  realized.  In  one  of  them  the  sixteen  elder  boys  are  taught  trades  during 
the  afternoon.  There  is  a  good  time  for  play,  and  the  children  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  at  six  in  summer, 
and  seven  in  winter.  In  the  two  others,  the  children  are  not  sent  to  bed  till  nine,  and  don't  get  up  till  half- 
past  six  or  half-past  seven.  The  regulations  of  these  schools  imply  that  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  is 
given  to  the  pupik,  and  no  doubt  they  involve  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  supervision  from  the  teachers.  The 
details  of  daily  life  out  of  bed,  have  all  to  be  arranged,  and  it  must  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  find  the 
children  occupation  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Scarcely  any  lessons  are  set  to  be  prepared  out  of 
school  hours,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  anywhere  like  a  school-library.  I  should  have  thought  that  no 
cheaper  or  more  effectual  way,  both  of  employing  and  of  improving  the  elder  children  could  have  been  discovered. 

'<  169.  In  most  of  the  other  schools  I  found  that  it  was  the  regular  practice  to  lock  up  the  children  out  of  the 
way  in  their  sleeping-room  fit)m  7  at  night,  till  6,  7,  or  7.30  in  the  morning.  The  usual  plan  is  that  an  old 
pauper  woman  sleeps  in  the  girls'  room,  and  the  schoolmaster's  room  is  adjacent  to  the  dormitory  of  the  boys. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  wonder  in  the  least  that  the  workhouse  authorities  should  have  frequent  trouble  with  children, 
especially  with  boys  so  treated.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  they  should  be  content  to  spend  their  whole 
time  in  sleeping,  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  ordered  to  do  when  they  are  locked  up.  I  was  told  in  two  workhouses 
that  under  the  predeysessors  of  the  present  teachers,  they  grew  riotous,  smashed  and  destroyed  their  school 
requisites,  and  ended  by  becoming  thoroughly  demoralized.  Any  evil  influence  which  might  introduce  itself 
among  them  could  not  fail  under  these  conditions  to  spread  disturbance  throughout  the  school. 

"  170.  In  three  of  the  worst  workhouse  schools  which  I  visited,  I  found  that  in  the  first  the  boys  had  boots 
in  winter,  but  no  stockings,  the  girls,  on  some  mysterious  principle,  being  refused  both.  In  the  two  others, 
neither  boys  nor  girls  had  shoes  or  stockings  summer  or  winter.  In  a  fourth  school  the  girls  got  boots,  but  no 
stockings,  and  there  was  only  one  fire-place  in  a  room  occupied  by  thirty-one  children,  48  feet  long  by  30  wide, 
where  the  windows  were  so  fastened  that  the  upper  part  was  constantly  falling  open,  so  as  to  provide  a  plentiful 
ventilation.  I  thought  it  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  adopted  children  of  the  State*are  occasionally 
brought  up  for  her,  that  in  a  workhouse  school  which  I  visited  by  previous  arrangement  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
where,  of  course,  I  might  have  remained  for  a  few  hours,  the  children  were  presented  unbreakfasted,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  end  of  my  examination,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  induced  to  leave  the 
school-room  at  a  walk  l^t  I  learned  the  fstct.     In  the  same  school  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  they  never 
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had  aooess  to  their  parents  in  the  house,  except  at  dinner  tima     In  one  of  my  three  good  schools  on  the  other    Worxhousb 
hand  I  was  told  that  they  had  free  access  to  them  at  appointed  times.  Sohools. 

**  171.  Wherever  the  children,  in  feet,  were  treated  without  consideration  by  hard  mechanical  rule,  with  the  ""~ 
interests  of  the  workhouse  authorities  r^^arded  as  paramount,  and  the  well-being  of  the  children  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  results  were  distinctly  inferior  to  those  in  average  schools  outside.  Wherever  the  opposite 
policy  was  adopted,  they  were  at  least  equal,  perhaps  on  the  whole  superior.  There  are  no  workhouse  schools 
on  the  average  level,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  where  the  humanizing  principle  is  absent,  they  are  pretty  certain 
to  become,  by  a  law  inevitable  under  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  thoroughly  inferior. 

<'  172.  There  is  a  sort  of  conflict  of  government  in  them,  on  which  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  express  an 
opinion.  If  the  Inspectors  of  schools  report  unfevourably  of  the  teachers,  the  Inspectors  of  workhouses  appear 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  or  refusing  effect  to  their  judgment.  In  the  ordinary  National  school,  the  patron 
who  does  Hot  pay  the  master  has  the  same  power,  but  ike  National  Board,  if  they  sustain  thdr  Inspector,  may 
cut  off  their  payment,  and  the  case  is,  therefore,  practically  dosed.  In  the  workhouse  school  the  National  Board 
inspects,  but  it  pays  nothing  to  the  teacher  as  a  rule ;  it  has  only  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  some  insignifl* 
cant  premiums,  and  accordingly  its  officer  is  free  to  express  his  opinion,  and  the  officer  of  the  Government, 
through  whom  pajnnent  comes,  has  the  power  to  indorse  or  to  reject  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  I  was  told  by  a  workhouse  master  that  the  school  Inspector  '  wanted  to  dismiss 
our  mistress,  but  our  own  Inspector,  when  he  came  down,  said  he  did  not  agree  with  his  report,  he  merely 
disregarded  it,  and  she  remains  where  she  was.'  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  school  Inspector's  influence  after 
that  would  be  extremely  small ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  more  competent  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  than  ihe  Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  I  am  not  aware  what  reasons  may  be  adduced 
in  defence  of  an  arrangement  which  is  likely  to  result  in  what  is  undesirable  in  any  country,  and  more  so  in 
Ireland  than  usual,  a  public  difference  between  two  officers  of  the  same  Government. 

"173.  The  workhouse  teacher  is  better  paid  than  his  neighbour  outside,  the  salary  generally  amounting  to 
almost  as  much,  independent  of  board  and  lodging,  and  there  is  the  temptation  of  a  pension.  On  the  other 
hand  his  life  is  more  monotonous,  and  he  has  longer  hours  of  labour.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  situation  is 
either  eagerly  sought  after,  or  very  greatly  valued.  The  work  to  be  done,  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  than  else- 
where— ^the  restraint  is  much  greater — and  the  schoolmaster  requires  not  merely  to  be  a  man  of  skill  in  his 
profession,  but  of  considerable  good  sense  and  patience,  kindly  and  firm.  I  doubt  whether  the  difference  in 
the  money  value  of  the  salaries  is  sufficient  to  tempt  a  high  class  of  teachers  to  give  up  their  comparative  free- 
dom outside,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  so  to  arrange  as  to  make  it  probable  that  such  teachers 
might  be  attracted. 

"  174.  For  the  rest,  the  average  work  done  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  and 
in  the  workhouse  schools,  is  very  much  on  a  par.  In  both,  the  proportion  of  actual  to  possible  passes  is  just 
fifty-one  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  workhouse  children  are  generally  older  than  those  in  the  outside 
schools  who  read  the  same  books,  and  a  visitor  can  seldom  fell  to  be  struck  with  the  comparative  want  of 
alacrity,  with  the  slowness  in  answering  or  understanding  questions,  with  the  depressed  look,  and  the  low 
physicaJ  tone  which  appear  in  most  of  them.  The  amount  of  disease  in  some  of  the  schools  is  excessive ;  many 
of  the  children  having,  no  doubt,  inherited  feeble  or  depraved  constitutions.  It  is  doubtful  enough,  whether 
the  aggregation  of  workhouse  children  together  in  a  place  whose  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  hopeless  pauperism, 
can  produce  satisflEustory  moral  effects.  Its  educational  results,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which  books, 
apparatus,  and  regular  attendance  give,  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  outside  National 
schools." 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.)  compares  workhouse  schools  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  awards 
the  superiority  to  Ireland : — 

"  60.  There  is  yet  one  other  class  of  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  which  deserve  a  few  words 
of  notice.  These  are  the  workhouse  schools.  By  the  rules  of  the  Board  they  '  are  received  into  connexion,  and 
grants  of  books  made  to  them  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or 
their  officers,  and  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed.'  Of 
these  schools  I  visited  three,  one  in  Parsonstown,  a  second  in  Roscrea,  and  a  third  in  Tullamore.  There  is 
something  very  depressing  in  a  visit  to  a  workhouse,  and  although  the  schools  are  the  least  depressing  sight 
you  see  in  them,  even  they  are  not  cheerful.  All  the  workhouses  tiiat  I  saw  in  Ireland  were  imposing  looking  erec- 
tions, with  a  strong  family  resemblance,  so  that  having  once  seen  one  of  them,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  rest. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  education  in  those  that  came  under  my  notice.  In  my 
visits  to  poorhousee  in  Scotland,  I  had  not  been  favourably  impressed,  and  therefore  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  orderly  and  efficient  teaching  that  I  saw  in  Ireland,  nor  for  the  progress  that  I  found  among  ^e  children. 
In  each  workhouse  there  was  a  separate  department  for  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  of  course  with  a  mistress  and 
the  boys  with  a  master.  The  teachers  were  all  resident,  and  their  salaries,  besides  board  and  lodging,  were 
^25  for  males,  and  £20  for  females. 

"61.  The  first  school  that  I  visited  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsonstown.  The  class  rooms  were  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  45  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  they  opened  on  a  gravel  play-ground  of  moderate  size.  In  the  girls* 
room  there  were  three  classes,  12  children  from  six  to  eight  in  the  first  reading  hooky  13  children  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  second  reading  book,  and  5  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  the  thurd  or  highest  class.  The 
teacher,  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  had  been  trained  in  the  convent  school,  and  had  held  her 
situation  for  about  two  years.  She  expressed  herself  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  girls,  and  they  not 
only  made  a  good  appearance  in  all  the  usual  branches,  reading  especially,  but  seemed  well  behaved  and 
obedient,  and  showed  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  one  of  the  older  girls  was 
leaving  the  workhouse,  having  been  chosen  as  a  servant  by  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  school  was  visited  regularly  by  a  number  of  ladies  in  and  about  Parsonstown.  The  regular 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  was  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  in  addition,  one  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
priests  superintended  the  girls  of  his  own  faith,  while  the  rector  of  the  parish  was  equally  attentive  to  the 
few  Protestant  children  in  the  establishment. 

"  62.  The  teacher  of  the  boys'  school  was  a  young  certified  master,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  district  model 
school,  and  for  one  session  or  part  of  it  in  the  central  training  school.  He  was  well  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  meant  to  qualify  himself  still  further  as  a  teacher,  by  spending  a  second  session  in  the  training  school  in 
Dublin.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  workhouse,  and  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  appointed  to  an  ordinary  National  schooL 
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^*  63.  In  the  two  other  schools  which  I  vimted,  I  saw  equally  good  work.  The  female  teachers  had  come  from 
convent  schools,  and  the  male  teachers  from  district  model  schools.  One  of  them  had  a  salary- of  about  J&80, 
besides  his  board  and  lodging.  This  master,  however,  had  charge  also  of  a  small,  but  very  productive  and 
remunerative  farm,  on  which  the  boys  worked  under  his  direction.  The  religious  inslaruction  was  ccmduoted 
in  the  two  last  schools  almost  entirely  by  the  teachers,  but  the  priests  also  visited  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  and  taught  the  children  who  were  preparing  for  oonfirmation.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  that  I 
formed  of  these  schools  was  very  favoiirable,  and  idthough  a  certain  diseased  and  unhealthy  look  impressed  me, 
and  made  my  visit  somewhat  uncomfortable,  part  of  this  was  probably  due  to  feuicy,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  I  should  place  the  schools  among  the  list  of  good  ordinary  National  schools,  and  above  the  average. 
There  were  no  doubt  causes  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  children.  They  were  by  the  circumstancee  of 
their  case  regular  in  attendance,  and  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  those  placed  in  charge  of  them.  School  work 
was  the  main  business  of  the  day,  and  they  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention.  Apparently  also  the 
services  of  good  men  and  women  could  be  secured,  for  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  most  unattractive  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  of  the  female  teachers  especially,  that  they  seemed  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  work.  In  each  of  the  workhouses  there  was  an  infant  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  the  female  teacher. 
It  was  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  much  the  same  measure  o£  educational  success  as  the 
convent  schools.  I  was  struck  with  ike  number  of  absentees,  especially  among  the  youngest  children.  In 
one  case  twelve  were  in  hospital  out  of  a  roll  of  fifty-one,  mostly  with  sore  eyes,  and  in  another,  there  were 
eighteen  boys  and  girls  absent  from  three  classes,  with  whooping-cough,  on  a  roll  of  forty-four.  The  majority 
of  the  children  were  orphans,  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  numbers  in  the  workhouse,  more  particularly 
in  Tullamore,  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  harvest  time,  but 
in  winter  the  ranks  were  once  more  filled." 

We  recommend 

That  Special  Inspectors  of  Workhouse  Schools  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


Gaol 
Schools. 

Number  and 
position. 


Aid  from  Na- 
tional Board. 


ChaplainB. 


Keli^ous  de- 
nomination of 
prisoners. 


and  teachers. 


Section  2. — Gaol  Schools. 

There  are  thirty-nine  county  and  borough  prisons  in  Ireland.*  Those  in  Carlow,  Gral- 
way  town,  and  Castlebar  have  no  schools;  in  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dundalk,  Drogheda, 
Trim,  and  Wicklow,  schools  are  held  in  the  gaol  chapels ;  in  Enniskillen  and  Omagh  in 
prison  cells ;  in  Cork  county  and  city,  Galway  county,  Tralee,  Naas,  Kilkenny,  Tulla- 
more, Maryborough,  Roscommon,  Clonmel,  Sligo,  and  Wexford  in  "  day-rooms ;"  in 
Waterford  in  "  the  end  of  corridors ;"  Lifford,  Downpatrick,  Kilmainham,  Richmond, 
Grangegorman,  Carrick-on- Shannon,  Limerick,  county  and  city,  Londonderry,  Longford, 
MonaghiBin,  Nenagh,  and  Mullingar  gaols  have  regular  school-rooms.  Thirteen  of  the 
gaol  schools  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  but  only  in  four  cases  do  the 
teachers  get  gratuities  from  the  Board.  The  Board  give  a  gratuity  to  the  master  at 
Waterford,  although  the  school  is  conducted  in  the  end  of  a  corridor  on  the  ground 
floor. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board  regulating  aid  to  gaol  schools  (part  III., 
§  viL)  :— 

"  Schools  attached  to  PrisonSy  Asylums,  d:c. — Such  schools  are  received  into  coimexion  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  workhouse  schools,  and  grants  of  books  are  made  to  them.  In  special  cases  gratuities  are 
awarded  to  the  teachers." 

All  the  gaols  have  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  for  the  reli^us  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners;  and  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Downpatrick,  Kilmainham, 
Richmond,  Grangegorman,  Enniskillen,  Londondeny,  Longford,  Dundalk,  Monaghan, 
and  Omagh  have  Presbyterian  Chaplains  besides.*  Upon  1st  January,  1868,  there  were 
in  detention — * 


Hales. 

Females. 

Total 

Adults, 
Juveniles,    . 

1,447 
63 

642 
11 

653 

2,089 
74 

1,510 

2,163 

linationally  the  pi-isoners 

were  divided  thus : — 

Episcopalians. 
Male.      Female. 

Adults,         .         157        72 
Juveniles,     .             7           1 

FresbTterlans. 
Male.      Female. 

52         17 
4 

RoDMUi  Catholios. 
Male.         Female. 

1,235         553 
52           10 

others. 
Male.      Female. 

3* 

164 


73 


56        17 


1,287        563 


To  teach  these  prisoners  38  masters  were  employed  ^viz.,  22  Episcopalians,  2  Presby- 
terians, and  14  R<)man  Catholics),  and  23  mistresses  (viz.,  13  Episcopalians,  2  Presby- 
terians, 7  Roman  Catholics,  and  1  Methodist).* 

The  returns  from  some  of  the  prisons  are  remarkable ;  e.g.,  at  Donegal  there  were  in 
custody  36  adults,  and  no  juveniles ;  31  of  the  prisoners  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  5 
Episcopalians ;  for  their  instruction  were  employed  3  Chaplains  (1  Episcopalian,  1  Pres- 
byterian, and  1  Roman  Catholic)  at  salaries  of  £40  each,  and  2  school-teachers  (1  Epis- 
^  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viiL     Betum  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  par.  1. 
*  Ibid,,  par.  2.  »  Ibid,,  par.  4.  *  Including  1  "  not  known."  *  Ibid,,  pw.  3. 
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copalian  and  1  Presbyterian),  at  salaries  of  £35  and  £25  respectively.     A^in,  in  the        <5Aor. 
Kilkenny  county  and  city  gaol  there  were  in  custody  9  adults,  and  no  juvemles ;  all  the       ^^^ 
prisoners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  for  their  instruction  were  employed  2  Chaplains  (1 
Protestant  and  1  Boman  Catholic),  and  7  teachers  (6  Protestants  and  1  Roman  Catholic). 

The  following  return^  shows  the  state  of  education  on  commitment,  of  the  male  and  iiiiteracj'  of 


female  prisoners,  adults  and 

juveniles,  during  1867 : 

prisoners, 

Adoltt. 

Javenilee. 

Total 

Malef.              Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bead  and  wrote^ 

7,750            2,301 

365 

45 

10,461 

Read  imperfectly, 

2,676            3,019 

200 

41 

5,936 

Knev  spettitig,  . 

606               377 

72 

25 

1,080 

Knew  alpbabety 

421               342 

55 

35 

853 

WhoUy  illiterate, 

5,220            5,818 

339 

84 

11,461 

Not  ascertained^ 

189                 87 

- 

- 

276 

Adnlto. 

JoTcnliei. 

Males. 

F«n>l«i; 

Halea. 

FemalM. 

ToUL 

3,535 

4,018 

124 

46 

7,723 

1,725 

2,470 

165 

38 

6,398 

1,977 

1,728 

267 

51 

4,023 

2,420 

1,238 

179 

46 

3,883 

1,175 

506 

34 

3 

1,718 

The  number  of  commitments  for  short  periods  is  very  large,  and  with  prisoners  detained  and  short 
for  less  than  three  months  it  is  plain  that  little  or  no  progress  can  be  made  in  instruction.  ^«*®'**»^- 
In  1867  there  were  committed  to  the  several  gaols  of  Ireland : — * 

For  less  than  7  days. 

For  7  days, 

Over  7,  but  not  exceeding  14  days,  . 
Over  14  days,  but  not  exceeding  1  month. 
Over  1  month,  but  not  exceeding  2  monihsj 

23,745 
The  whole  number  committed  in  1867  is  returned  at — 

Adultfl—l 6,862  males,  11,944  females;  JuTeniles>-l,031  males,  230  females;  Total,  30,067. 

So  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  committed  in  1867  were  in  detention  for 
periods  of  less  than  two  months.  Hence  the  schools  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce 
gi-eat  results  in  the  promoting  the  instruction  of  prisoners. 

Section  3. — ^Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

These  two  classes  of  schools  are  denominational,  and  attendance  at  them  as  at  gaol     Rkfouma- 
schools  is  compulson^*  tokif^. 

Reformatories. — ^Keformatories  in  Ireland  are  regulated  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  21  &  22  vic, 
passed  in  1858.     The  initiative  rests  with  the  managers  of  such  schools.     Upon  appli-  ^^  ^^' 
cation  from  them  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct  an  inspector  f,   a-  • 
to  report,  and  may  thereupon  grant  a  certificate  to  the  Reformatory  school.     Grand  foundation/ 
Juries  and  Borough  Councils  may  aid  the  maintenance  of  offenders  under  sixteeti  years 
of  age  committed  to  reformatories  for  periods  of  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding 
five  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  no  such  offender  shall  be  liable  or  directed  to  be 
sent  to  any  such  reformatory  except  to  some  one   reformatory   imder  the  exclusive 
management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that  professed  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  juvenile  offender ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  juvenile  offender  is  unknown,  the  said  juvenue  offender 
shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  reUgious  persuasion  in  which  he  or  she  shall 
appear  to  have  been  baptized,  or  of  which  he  or  she  shall  profess  to  be  a  follower. 
The  court  committing  may  exchange  one  reformatory  for  another.     The  Treasury  may 
defray  either  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  or  such  portion  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the   Chief  Secretary ;  but  the   parent  of  every  juvenile  offender,   if  of  sufficient 
ability,  is  liable  to  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shiUings  a  week.      Previous 
to  the  expiration  of  a  sentence  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  may  place  out  a  juvenile 
offender  on  trial  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  nine  Reformatory  schools  have  been  opened.'  Six  of  Number,  crtieu, 
them  are  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  viz.,  at  Ballinasloe  (for  females,)  Glencree,  ^^^  situation. 
in  County  Wicklow  (for  males,)  High  Park,  near  Dublin  (for  females,)  Limerick  (for 
females,)  Monaghan  (for  females,)  and  Upton,  in  County  Cork  (for  males).  The 
other  three  are  under  jProtestant  management,  viz.,  Belfast  (for  males,)  Dublin,  South 
CircTilar-road  (for  males,)  and  DubUn,  Cork-street  (for  females).  The  denominational 
distinction  is  practically  limited  to  the  separation  of  JProtestants  from  Roman  Catholics. 

We  may  remark  that  the  ^'managers"  of  reformatories  appear  to  be  officers  em- 
ployed in  conducting  the  institutions,  and  not  persons  of  independent  position.  In 
regard  to  institutions  supported  very  largely  from  public  sources,  we  consider  this 
arrangement  undesirable. 


'  BetuTDS  of  Inspector  of  Prisons,  par.  8.  2  /^.^  par.  5. 

'  Reformatory  ReWms  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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No  mode  of  classification  is  generally  adopted  so  as  to  separate  cases  of  accidental 
^*^!!^        crime  from  contamination  by  habitual  and  hardened  criminals,  but  surveillance  is  con- 
stantly maintained. 
Number  of  The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  in  detention  at  reformatories  is  returned  to  us  as 

under : — ' 


inmates. 


Protestants. 

Roman  Catholics. 

Boom 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

for. 

Ballinasloe, 

13 

Monthaa 
doable. 

Belfast,       .... 
Dublin,  South  Circular-road, 
Dublin,  Cork-street,     . 
Glencree,    .... 

59 

34 

16 

317 

- 

60 

60 

25 

320 

High  Park, 

— 

. 

— 

47 

52 

Limerick,    .... 

— 

— 

— 

30 

60 

Upton,        .... 

- 

- 

166 

40 

62 
180 

31  Vic,  cap 
26. 


Industrial 

SCHOOLB. 

Recent  provi- 
sion; 


they  should  be 
maintained  hy 
the  Incorpo- 
rated  Society. 


Reformatories  in  Ireland  are  inspected  by  one  of  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors-Greneral 
of  prisons,  and  the  power  to  appoint  a  special  Inspector  of  reformatories  has  not  been 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Industrial  Schools. — ^The  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  a  special  Act 
passed  in  1868.  This  Act  provides  that  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  schools 
in  Ireland  shall  be  also  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  schools.  That  in  an  Industrial  school 
children  must  be  lodged,  clothed,  fed  and  taught  as  well  as  instructed  in  industry ;  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  may  certify  Industrial  schools  on  the  application  of  the  managers ; 
that  no  school  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a  Reformatory  and  an  Industrial  school ;  that 
Grand  Juries  or  Town  Councils  may  pay  for  children  in  Industrial  schools ;  that  any 
child  apparently  under  fourteen,  found  begging  in  the  streets,  or  wandering  without 
settled  home  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  destitute,  or  frequenting  the  company 
of  thieves,  may  be  brought  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  and  sent  by  them  to 
an  Industrial  school.  But  no  child  shall  be  sent  to  any  Industrial  school  except  to  one 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that 
professed  by  its  parents  or  guardians,  or  in  which  he  shall  appear  to  have  been  bap- 
tized, or  to  which  he  shall  profess  to  belong.  A  minister  of  the  same  persuasion  may 
visit  hini  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  him  in  religion.  The  managers  may  pemut 
children  to  lodge  with  their  parents  or  other  respectable  persons,  and  may  apprentice 
them  to  any  trade  or  service.  The  Treasury  may  contribute  such  sums  as  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  State  recommends,  and  the  parent  is  liable  for  a  contribution  not  exceeding 
five  shillings  a  week.  After  sixteen  no  person  can  be  detained  without  his  own  consent. 
The  Chief  Secretary  if  dissatisfied  may  withdraw  his  certificate. 

We  have  no  returns  from  any  Industrial  schools. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  that  the  property  of  the  Incorporated  Society  was  for 
the  most  part  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  Education. 

The  following  account  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  is  given  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  (Ireland).* 

''•In  1733  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  was  established  in  compliance 
with  an  address  from  ^e  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland.  The  object  of  the  Society  was  the 
instruction  of  children  of  Homan  Catholics  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, in  htisbandry  and  housewifely,  or  in  trades,  manu^Eu^trires,  or  other  manual  occupations,  and  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  principles  of  the  Ihx>te8tant  Established  religion.  The  Society  was  also  to  provide  school 
requisites,  diet,  and  lodging  for  such  poor  children  as  it  should  judge  proper,  until  they  should  be  fit  to  be 
apprenticed  to  trades. 

"  In  1749  the  Incorporated  Society  was  made  the  guardian  of  all  begging  children." 

The  Charter  granted  by  George  II.  to  the  Incorporated  Society  empowered  them  "to 
cause  (the  children)  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades  or 
manufactures,  or  such  like  manual  occupations,  as  the  said  Society  shall  think  proper."* 

'  Reformatory  Returns.  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  page  14. 

'  Appendix  No.  4  to  Report  from  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Ireland  (1825),  page  22. 
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CHAPTER  II.— ERASMUS  SMITH'S  SCHOOLS. 


EsASKua 
Smith*b 
Trust. 


One  of  the  largest  endowments  for  education  in  Ireland  is  that  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Extent  of  en- 
Esq.  Erasmus  Smith  was  a  citizen  of  London,  who  in  return  for  ''  adventures  bona  ^^"^^^^ 
fide  paid  for  lands  forfeited  in  Ireland,'''  obtained  an  assignment  of  estates  which  had 
been  seized  and  sequestered  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1641.  These  estates, 
-embracing  7,381  acres  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and  about  6,000 
acres  in  Gal  way,  Westmeath,  Sligo  and  King  s  Counties,  he  conveyed  by  indenture, 
>dated  1st  December,  1657,  to  found  five  grammar  schools;  but  subsequently  with  a 
view  to  secure  a  more  liberal  maintenance  for  the  masters  and  to  make  provision  for 
xilothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  when  obtaining  a  charter  in 
1669,  he  limited  the  number  of  schools  to  three,  viz.,  those  at  Galway,  Drogheda, 
and  Tipperary.  The  rental  of  the  trust  estate,  as  ascertained  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,*  was  £9,516  18s.  Id.  The  charter  of  1669  provides  that  the  three  gram- 
mar schools  shall  be  free  schools  for  twenty  poor  children  to  be  named  by  the  founder 
or  governors,  dweUing  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the 
tenants  of  E.  Smith  without  limitation.  The  masters  are  bound  to  catechise  their 
scholars  on  each  Lord's  Day  in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  Any  surplus  is 
to  be  spent  upon  the  scholars  and  in  raising  their  number,  and  when  the  rents  exceed 
£300  a  year,  in  beautifying  the  school-houses ;  afterwards  in  paying  ushers,  founding 
a  Hebrew  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  binding  poor  children  as  apprentices  under 
Protestant  masters,  and  for  clothing  poor  chiloten  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
<5harter  limits  the  salary  of  each  schoolmaster  to  100  marks  yearly,  and  that  of  the 
ushers  to  £20.' 

About  the  exclusive  religious  character  of  these  schools  in  the  mind  of  the  founder  Foimder*8ietter 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  since  a  letter  of  his  in  the  following  terms,  under  date 
London,  June  ye  6th,  1682,  has  been  preserved  : — ^ 

'<  My  end  in  founding  the  three  schooles  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
Avoiding  all  superstition,  as  the  Charter,  and  the  bylawes,  and  rules  established  doe  direct.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  command  of  Hia  Majesty  to  cathechize  the  children  out  of  Primate  Ussher*s,  and  expound  the  same  unto 
them,  which  I  humbly  desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  fforfeiting  theire  places. 

<'  I  desire  the  Charter  may  be  abstracted  as  to  what  doth  conceme  the  duty,  and  priviledge  both  of  master, 
and  scholars,  and  the  lawes,  and  rules  added  thereto,  and  that  a  table  may  be  fairely  written  thereof,  and 
hung  up  in  the  most  publique  place  in  every  schoole,  that  neither  master  nor  scholar  may  pretend 
ignorance. 

"  My  Lords,  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  onely  I  give  my  judgment  why  those  schooles  are  so 
consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many  popish  schooles,  their  neighbours, 
which,  as  succers  doo  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  their  children  because  prayers,  catechisme,  and 
exposition  is  commanded,  I  cannot  help  it,  for  [not*]  to  remoove  that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of 
Popery.  Therefoi-e,  I  beseech  you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approoved  by  your  honours,  to 
observe  them  that  decline  those  duties  and  expell  them,  which  will  obliege,  my  Lords  and  G^tlemen, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Erasmus  Smith." 

The  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  designed  for  the  sons  of  tenants  and  sub-tenants 
upon  the  estates,  and  for  poor  children  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  this  point  the 
original  '*  laws  "  are  explicit : — 

"  1.  Lawes  and  Directions  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  under  his  Hand  and  Scale,  for  the  better  and  laws. 
Government  and  Ordering  the  Public  Schools  lately  founded  and  erected  by  him." 

"  For  the  Schools. 

"  The  schooles  are  founded  as  free  grammar  schooles,  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefitt  of  the  children  of  the 
tennants  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  as  also  for  the  children  of  the  tennants  of  this  corporation,  together 
with  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  and  about  the  townes  and  places  where  those  schooles  are  erected, 
that  is  to  say : — 

'^  1.  The  child  or  children  of  any  tennants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  or  to  the  said  corporation,  as  also  the 
children  of  any  sub-tennant  that  is  the  present  occupier  of  any  of  the  said  lands  or  possessions.  These  all, 
and  each  of  them,  if  sent  by  their  parents  or  friends,  are  to  be  taught  free,  and  exempted  from  all  salaries  and 
payments,  in  respect  of  their  education,  while  they  remain  in  any  of  those  schooles. 

"  2.  That  twenty  poore  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  townes,  or  within  two  miles  distant  where 
these  schooles  are  or  shall  be  erected,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  their  education,  in  all  respects,  as  the 
tenants'  children. 

"  3.  Upon  death  or  removal  of  any  of  those  twentie  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
townes  of  Drogheda  and  Galway,  respectively ;  and  in  Tipperary,  the  schoolmaster  and  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  upon  my  lands  there,  may  please  to  signifie  the  names  of  such  children  to  the  Governors 
of  the  schooles  as  are  fitted,  in  their  judgments,  for  this  charity,  that  the  number  from  time  to  time  may 
be  made  up. 

1  Nintli  Report  from  Educatloii  Commiaaioners,  1809,  pages  217  sqq.         '  Endowed  ScIiooIb*  Commission,  I808,  Report,  p.  76. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  64  sqq.  <  TWd,  Evidence  22795. 

s  *'  [Not]  is  interlined  in  the  original  Minute  Book,  but  the  context  shows  that  it  has  been  improperly  inserted.**  Note  of  Endowed 
Schools*  Commission,  in  loco. 

« Ibid.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  890. 
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Erasmus  "  4.  Those  children  are  to  be  instructed  and  taught  in  the  Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  to  their 

Smith's        respective  capacities,  and  fitted  for  their  University,  if  their  parents  or  friends  desire  it ;  others  of  them  to 
"^^"^         write  and  cypher,  that  they  may  be  fitt  for  disposement  to  trades  or  other  emj)loyments. 

"  5.  There  are  further  encouragements  in  relation  to  the  poore  children — as  cloathing  while  they  remain  in  the 
schoole,  pentions  for  those  that  goe  to  the  University,  and  provision  also  for  those  that  are  bound  apprentices^ 
some  whereof  are  expressed  in  the  charter — all  which  will  be  declared  by  the  foundel**s  appointment,  when  the 
revenue  comes  to  be  more  fully  stated 

.  "  6.  Libertie  is  also  given  to  the  schoolemaster  to  I'eceive  the  children  of  others  as  have  a  mind  to  send  them 
for  like  education  into  any  of  those  schooles,  paying  to  the  head  master  two  shillings  for  entrance,  and  for  their 
schooling  such  reasonable  rates  as  shall  be  agreed  of  between  them. 

"  For  the  Schoolmasters  anb  Ushers. 

'^  1.  None  are  to  be  admitted  schoolmasters  of  the  said  schooles  but  such  as  are  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
well  known  for  their  abilitie,  indtustrie,  and  good  conversation. 

^*  2.  The  schoolmaster,  and  in  his  absence,  the  usher,  shall  publickly,  every  morning,  read  a  chapter  out  of 
the  canonical  Scripture,  and  then  pray,  concluding  at  night  also  with  prayer.  This  to  be  done  in  the  English 
tongue,  that  all  may  be  edified ;  they  are  to  urge  the  children  frequently  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  att 
convenient  times  to  require  some  account  of  what  they  read,  according  to  their  capacitie,  and  that  the  meanest 
of  them  be  able  readily  to  give  an  account  how  many  bookes,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as  also  the 
number  of  the  chapters  in  each  booke  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

'<  3..  The  weakness  of  children  is  such  that  many  times  varietie  of  Chatechisms  confounds  their  under- 
standings, and  the  Lord  Primate  Ushers's  Chatechisme  being  specially  commended  to  those  schools  in  the 
Charter,  the  masters  are  diligently  and  constantly  to  catechise  them  in  that  forme.  And  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  before  or  a£ber  publidiie  worship,  to  expoimd  the  same,  or  part  thereof,  unto  them,  as  also  att  other 
oonveni^it  times." 

The  Grovernors  at  a  later  period  enacted  religious  rules  in  the  same  spirit : — 

"2. — Order  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  Founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  12th  July,  1712. 

Rules  of  1712,         "  ORDERED. — ^That  the  following  Rules,  to  prevent  youths  educated  in  the  Free  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith  from  turning  Papists,  be  duly  observed  in  each  of  the  said  schools : — 

"  1st.  That  prayers  be  read  morning  and  evening  in  each  of  the  said  schools,  by  ike  master  or  tisher,  out  of 
the  liturgy  by  law  established,  at  which  every  youth  shall  be  obliged  duly  to  attend. 

"  2nd.  That  every  youth  educated  in  the  said  schools  shall  be  instructed  by  the  master  or  usher  in  Doctor 
Mann's  Catechism,  and  upon  Sundays  be  publickly  examined  in  the  same  in  the  church. 

"  3rd.  That  every  person  educated  in  the  said  schools  shall  duly  attend  the  publick  service  in  the  parish  church 
where  each  school  is  situated,  every  Lord's  Day,  and  such  other  time  as  the  master  or  usher  shall  appoint ;  and 
upon  neglect  thereof,  after  due  admonishment,  to  be  expelled  the  said  schools. 

"  4th.  That  every  person  so  educated,  when  he  is  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  aforesaid  catechism,  shall  be 
brought  by  the  master  or  usher  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed. 

"  The  said  Rules  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  masters,  and  to  be  affixed  up  in  each  of  the  schools." 

The  rental  of  13,000  acres  of  land,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Galway, 
soon  reached,  and  before  long  exceeded,  £300  a  year.  The  Governors  thereupon  granted 
exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  in  Trinity  College,  and  still  finding  an  accumulation  of 
Encijiish  schools  moncy  in  their  hands,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1723,  which  authorized 
them  to  apply  the  surplus  (among  other  objects)  towards  putting  out  more  poor  children 
to  school,  or  as  apprentices,  and  founding  one  or  more  English  schools  wherever  they 
think  proper  or  convenient.^  Having  in  1773  founded  (without  any  authority  to  do  so) 
a  fourth  grammai-  school,  viz.,  that  at  Ennis,  they  began  to  Establish  English  schools. 

It  may  be  observed  that  ^'  English  school "  in  Ireland  has  an  historical  meaning.  In 
28  H.  viir.,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  passed  "  an  Act  for  the  English  Order,  Habite,  and 
Language,"  requiring  every  person  on  admission  to  spiritual  promotion  to  swear  that  he 
would  "  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  school  to  learn  English."*  Another  statute  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  enacted  that  the  ''Act  for  the  EngUsh  Order,  Habite,  and 
i.  '  Language,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  every  incumbent  should  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kept  a  school  to  learn  English,  and  also  the  Act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth, 
entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  erection  of  Free  schools,'  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  a  publick 
Latin  Free  school  should  be  constantly  maintained  and  kept  within  each  diocese,  should 
thenceforth  be  strictly  observed  and  put  in  execution."  The  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1825  report^  that  ''every  clergyman  accordingly  is  still  required  by  law  to  take  an  oath 
on  institution  to  that  effect,  which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 'I  do  solemnly  swear, 
that  I  will  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  an  English  school  within  the  vicarage  or  rectory 

of as  the  law  in  that  case  requires.' "     The  obligation  of  taking  this  oath  was 

28-^^29  Vic,    repealed  with  other  clerical  oaths  in  1865. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  while  " Latin  school"  historically  means  what  is  now 
designated  a  "  Seconaary  or  Grammar  school,"  "  English  school "  represents  the  "  Primary 
or  Elementary  school "  of  the  present  day. 

I  The  Act  is  printed  with  Report  of  1809,  page  232. 

■  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  cathedral  dignitaries: — **Thi«  Act  not  to  extend  to  beneficed  persons  bound  to  keep  residence  in 
any  metropolitan  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  at  study  at  any  university,  or  in  the  Kinj:'s  service ;  but  the  parish  priest  who,  in  their 
absence,  shall  serve  under  them,  shall  teach  the  English  tongue,  or  keep  a  school  according  to  this  Act,  upon  forfeiture  of  20#.  for  every 
year  he  shall  omit  the  B&me,** —Beport  of  Commissioners  o/lS29. 

3  First  Report,  p.  94. 
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The  plan  adopted  by  Erasmus  Smith's  trustees  in  founding  English  schools  is  thus     EBAwres 
described  by  the  Education  Commissioners  in  1809  : —  t^^ 

**  Whenever  any  proprietor  of  land  is  desirous  of  having  one  established  on  his  estate,  the  GoYemors  agree,  """ 

on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a  certain  proportion  of  land  not  exceeding  two  acres,  to  co^tribute  a 
sum  not  greater  than  X300  towards  erecting  a  school-house  thereon,  and  to  grant  an  endowment  to  the  master 
of  £30  per  annum." 

Between  1808  and  1815  thev  opened  69  schools  of  this  class  under  trust  deeds,  which  Numba-and 
provide  that  all  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  Church  of  England  Catechism ;  and  sub-  e^^^^  ^^ 
sequently,  between  1839  and  1843,  having  again  acxjumulated  a  large  surplus,  they  schools. 
founded  52  more  English  schools,  in  which  iJLe  religious  obligation  is  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  read  in  the  schools  and  all  the  scholars  instructed  therein. 

The  Commissioners  in  1809  state^  that  ''in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  income  above 
the  expenditure  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  notwithstanding  very  considerable 
grants^  of  money  from  time  to  time  made  for  building  and  other  uses  to  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  so  great  an  overplus  has  accrued  that  the  Governors  have 
pui'chased  Government  stock  to  the  amount  of  £6,000  in  the  5  per  cents.,  and  £29,000 
in  the  3^  per  cents.,  producing  an  annual  income  at  this  time  of  £1,315,  besides  in  the  . 
agents' hands  on  the  1st  May,  1809,  a  balance  of  £    ."' 

The  rules  regulating  religious  instruction  in  Erasmus  Smith's  English  schools,  which  in  Varj-ing  rdi- 
the  earlier  schools  founded  between  1808  and  1815  require  that  all  the  pupil^  shall  be  s»oaaruiea. 
taughl  the  Church  of  England  Catechism,  and  in  those  of  later  foundation  that  the/ shall 
read  and  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Protestant  masters,  render  the  schools 
unsuitable  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  because  even  to  the  less  objectionable  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Stanley  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  introducing  the  new  plan 
of  1831,  "No  conscientious  Catholic  could  submit."  Some  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  fluctuations  in  value  of  land  and  risk  of  arrears  in  collecting  rents. 

Even  in  the  three  grammar  schools  of  original  foundation,  the  large  and  in  ordinary  imperfect 
years  highly  profitable  estates  held  in  trust  by  the  Governors  have  not  produced  the  ^^^b^b 
beneficial  results  expected  from  them* : —  the^^Endowed 

Schools  Com- 
"  In  1854,  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  showed  that  the  governors  had  limited  the  expenditure  on  the  misaioners. 
grammar  schools,  the  oidginal  object  of  the  founder;  and  that  they  had  allowed  the  exhibitions  to  remain  at 
the  small  sum  of  £S  and  £6  a  year,  whilst  their  exhibitioners  were  put  in  competition  with  the  candidates  fix>m 
the  Royal  schools,  competing  for  exhibitions  of  X30  and  £50  a  year;  and  that  consequently  out  of  fifty  exhibi- 
tions that  could  be  obtained  by  pupils  in  ten  years,  only  fourteen  had  been  awarded  to  pupils  of  their  grammar 
schools  on  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  and  none  whatsoever  in  three  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding 
the  return  ;  thus  defeating  the  intention  of  the  founder,  of  *  having  the  pupils,  as  for  as  they  were  capable, 
insti-ucted  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  and  fitted  for  the  University.' 

"  It  also  appeared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  charter  they  thus  referred  to,  had  not  been  observed  by  them ; 
for  instead  of  the  twenty  pupils  named  by  the  Governors,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  children  of  their  tenantry, 
holding  free  places  in  fiie  grammar  schools,  there  were  in  Galway,  where  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  built  on 
their  estates,  only  five  free  pupils,  and  of  these  only  three  were  dhildren  of  tenants.  In  Tipperary,  another 
school  on  their  estates,  there  were  only  eleven  free  pupils,  and  of  these  only  two  sons  of  tenants.  In  Drogheda 
there  were  no  free  pupils ;  and  in  Ennis  there  were  ten,  none  of  them  sons  of  tenants  :  but  in  the  two  latter 
towns  the  Govemoi-s  had  no  estates." 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  reported  unfavour- 
ably upon  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  and  attributed  most  of  the  evils  exposed  in  them  to 
*'  the  undue  extension  of  the  system  of  English  schools,  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  founder."    We  reproduce  the  most  important  of  their  concluding  observations,  &c.' : — 

"  CoNCLTJDiNa  Observations  on  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools. 

'<  There  are  four  grammar  schools  and  140  English  schools  in  connexion  with  the  governors,  Trhich  we  have 
treated  as  endowed  schools,  either  on  account  of  their  recNeiving  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  oharify  in 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  or  on  account  of  the  site  and  school-house  being  vested  in  the  governors 
for  educational  purposes.  In  the  grammar  and  117  of  the  English  schools  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  Jjcl  23  English  schools  the  only  endowment  is  the  site  and  school-house  vested 
in  the  governors.  ' 

'<  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  for  the  year  of  inspection,  1855-56,  appeaiB 
fi:x)m  the  annexed  tables  to  be  ll6  ;  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  128  were  ascertained 
to  be  members  of  the  United  Church,  23  Koman  Catholics,  and  1  a  Presbyterian. 

"  The  average  attendance  for  same  year  in  all  the  ikigUsh  schools  appears  from  the  tables  to  be  4,241. 
The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  7,010.  Of  these,  4,293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the  United 
Church,  875  Koman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians,  and  47  <^  other  religious  denominatums. 

"  In  the  Table  of  G^eral  Endowments  we  have  estimated  the  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith's  fund, 
applicable  to  schools,  at  £7,462  65.  2d.  The  Inspector  of  Estates  has  reported  that  the  rental  or  letting  value 
of  the  estates  may  be  estimated  at  X9,516  18«.  Id.  3  and  deducting  15  per  cent,  for  cost  of  collection  and  taxes, 

X  ICeport,  p.  22a 

s  <*  One  of  these  grants  to  Trinity  College  was  of  no  less  a  smn  than  jG8,000  British,  for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Fagel, 
PensioDaiy  of  Holland,  who  had  removed  it  to  London  on  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  French  in  the  year  1704." 
s  The  agent  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  this  balance. 

*  Endowed  Schools  Report,  p.  67. 

*  Beport  on  Endowed  Schools,  p.  68. 
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EBAaanrs  this  leaves  a  net  income  from  land  of  £8,089  78.  5d  The  Government  Stock  held  by  the  governors,  which  is 
Smith's  subject  to  the  same  trusts  as  the  land,  being  the  produce  of  land  purchased  from  the  governors  for  public  pur- 
Tfl^'  poses,  is  £2,431  5«.  10c/.,  giving,  at  3  per  cent,  an  annual  income  of  £72  ISa.  9d.j  making  the  entire  net 
income  of  the  governors  £8,162  6^.  2d,  There  are  two  trusts  not  connected  with  schools — one  for  certain 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  other  for  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  The  grants  to  Trinity 
College,  estimated  at  the  amount  they  were  in  1846,  befoi'e  the  reductions  on  account  of  the  famine,  would 
make  £600  a  year ;  the  £360  given  for  exhibitions  being  considered  a  school  endowment.  The  grant  to 
Christ's  Hospital  is  £100  a  year;  and  these  being  deducted  from  £8,162  6s.  2d.,  will  give  the  net  annual 
income  applicable  to  schools  as  £7,462  6a  2d. 

"  We  have  inserted  in  our  report  tables  showing  a  summary  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Governors  for  each 
half-year,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1843,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1855  ;  and  also  of  their  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  half-years  ending  the  1st  of  November,  1854,  and  Ist  of  May,  1855  ;  and  their  account  balance  for  the 
1st  of  November,  1854,  and  the  1st  of  May,  1855. 

"  It  appears  from  these  statements,  that  whilst  the  expenditure  on  the  grammar  schools  was,  in  eleven  years 
and  arhalf,  only  £10,000,  the  expenditure  on  the  English  schools  during  the  same  period  was  £36,000. 

**  Our  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  their  general  reports,  notice  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools.  Mr.  Crawford 
says  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  *  are  left  almost  perfectly  uncontrolled  by  the  €k>vemors  of  Erasmu& 
Smith's  charity.  The  schools  are  never  inspected,  the  terms  for  pupils  undefined,  course  of  education  not  pre- 
scribed, and  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  schools  from  other  private  schools,  except  that  the  receipt  of  a 
considerable  salary  and  the  use  of  large  and  commodious  houses  and  grounds  give  to  the  masters  such  advan- 
tages over  private  teachers  as  should  put  down  all  competition.  So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  these 
advantages  enable  the  masters  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  reasonable  desires  and  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  in  respect  to  vacations  and  similar  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  school,  than  private  teachers  could 
dare  to  do.' 

"  He  states,  with  regard  to  the  English  schools,  *  Some  of  them  are  efficient ;  some  very  much  the  contrary. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  that  frequent  inspection  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  class  of  schools. 
There  is  only  one  in  the  year,  and  that  at  or  about  a  fixed  time  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inspector 
does  not  see  a  school  in  its  ordinary  every  day  character.  The  salaries  are  also  too  low  to  attract  the  most 
efficient  teachers  ;  and  I  found,  as  a  general  rule,  having  but  few  exceptions,  that  wherever  a  school  was  main- 
tained in  part  by  this  charity,  local  contributions  to  the  school  were  inconsiderable,  and  sometimes  non-existent. 
In  many  cases  the  parochial  clergy,  who  made  use  of  the  school  as  theii*  parochial  school,  did  not  add  anything 
to  the  salary  of  the  master ;  and  thus  the  objects  of  the  charity  of  Erasmus  Smith  seemed  to  be,  in  practice,, 
the  neighbouring  p]:oprietors  of  land  and  the  parochial  clergy.  I  would  suggest  that  no  grant  should  be  made 
by  the  Governors  for  salary  of  a  master,  unless  it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good  one,  or 
a  sufficient  addition  to  the  sum  granted  was  guaranteed.' 

"  Mr.  Crawford  states  that  the  inefficiency  of  several  of  the  schools  in  the  south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the 
exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  trust  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Koman  Catholic  population.  Thus,  he 
says  : — *  The  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of  the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are 
required  to  read  in  school-hours  the  Holy  Scriptui-es.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these  schools  exist  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in  a  large  degree,  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  under  such  teachers,  are  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the  children  of 
their  flocks,  who  are  more  than  infants,  from  attending  the  school.  The  eff*ect  of  this  has  been,  in  sevei-al  cases, 
that  after  a  large  expenditure  in  erecting  and  establishmg  the  school,  the  Governors  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  landlords.' 

"  Mr.  Abraham,  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  population  is  chiefly  Komaji 
Catholic,  classes  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  with  the  Church  Education  Society's  schools,  and  states 
that  they  appeared  to  him  miserably  inefficient.  He  ascribes  their  inefficiency,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  school-books. 

"  Dr.  M*Blain  says  of  the  grammar  schools : — *  This  class  of  schools  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  head  master,  who  is  subject  to  no  manner  of  inspection  or  visitation,  and  who  has  received  no  rules 
frt>m  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  to  guide  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  I  think  this  state  of  thing?,  while 
it  is  in  contravention  of  the  charter  regidating  the  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  is  also  injurious  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  which  would  be  much  promoted  by  a  regular  and  adequate  inspection.  I  may  observe  that  the 
masters  themselves  appear  to  desire  inspection.' 

"  Two  other  matters  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  Drogheda  Grammar  School — first,  the  education  given  is 
scarcely  of  that  practical  character  which  the  wants  of  the  locality  require.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  destined  for  the  University,  and  that  the  remainder 
generally  turn  to  commercial  or  manufacturing  pursuits ;  it  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  leading  importance  to 
give  a  good  mercantile  education,  and  with  it  to  combine  instruction  in  modem  languages.  At  present  the 
modem  languages  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  ;  such  of  the  pupils  as  choose  may  learn 
French,  but  then  it  is  an  extra  and  not  taught  during  the  ordinary  school-hours.  Second,  the  small  college  ex- 
hibitions of  £8  or  £10  a  year,  which  are  reserved  for  the  competition  of  pupils  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  gram- 
mar schools,  are  quite  too  inadequate  in  amount  to  ofier  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  A  judicious 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  exhibitions,  and  increase  the  pecuniary  value  of  each. 

**  It  is  useless  to  continue  these  exhibitions  on  their  present  footing,  as  they  are  altogether  inoperative  for  the 
purpose  originally  contemplated  by  their  establishment' 

"  With  regard  to  the  l^glish  schools,  he  notices  the  inadequate  inspection,  the  exclusive  character  of  thQ 
instruction,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  as  causes  of  inefficiency.  He  says  : — *  The 
English  schools  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  a  paid  officer  of  the  Board.  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
that  the  work  of  inspection  of  these  schools,  now  113  in  number,  can  be  adequately  discharged  by  a  single 
individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  physical  or  mental  endowments  may  be.  The  schools  are  raniified  through- 
out every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  it  must,  I  apprehend,  be  a  very  great  strain  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
now  discharges  the  arduous  duties  of  inspector,  to  visit  and  examine  each  of  these  schools,  as  he  informs  me  he 
does,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  each  year.  There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors  appointed,  and  two 
inspections  annually  of  their  respective  districts.' 

"  It  would  also  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  these  sdiools  if  premiuma  were  ^ven  to  the  pupils  for 
proficiency,  as  well  as  for  regular  attendance,  to  which  latter,  by  the  present  regulations,  they  are  confined. 

"  A  ftirther  circumstance  aflecting  the  class  of  children  attracted  to  the  schools  is  involved  in  the  regulation 
of  the  governors,  which  enforces  the  daily  reading  of  the  Authoiized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  children 
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vho  are  able  to  read.  This  rule  is  naturally  obnoxious  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  will  tlierefore  excite  no  Erasmus 
surprise  that  the  benefits  of  these  establishments  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  commu-  Smiths 
nity.     In  general,  too,  the  salaries  of  the  teachera  are  inadequate  in  amount.*  rubt. 

"  Mr.  Pennefather,  whose  inspections  were  confined  to  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down,  where 
there  is  a  large  Protestant  population,  speaks  more  favourably  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  he 
also  notices  die  inadequacy  of  the  inspection  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  He  says  : — 
*  The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  which  I  visited  were  English  day  schools.  The  generil  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  waB  favourable.  The  houses  usually  are  suitable.  In  many  instances  the  schools* 
are  subject  to  clerical  inspection,  as  well  as  the  inspection  by  the  oflficer  of  the  governors  of  the  Board,  and  the- 
govemors  admit  the  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  If,  however,  the  inspection  were  left  to  the 
governors  alone,  I  do  not  consider  that  their  annual  inspection  is  by  any  means  adequate.  The  salaries,  gener- 
ally speaking,  given  by  the  governors  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  e65cient  masters ;  they  are>. 
however,  in  many  instances  increased  by  the  master  filling  the  place  of  parish  clerk,  and  receiving  the  salary 
attached  to  that  office.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  allowed  by  them,  the  governors  give  a  gratuity  to  thes 
teachers  if  the  school  is  reported  as  satisfactory,  and  in  some  instajices  the  income  of  the  master  is  increased  by 
local  subscriptions.' 

"  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  observed  about  these  schools  is  the  extent  to  which  the  governors 
have  n^lected  the  grammar  schools,  which  were  the  original  object  of  the  endowment,  and  departed  from  the 
intention  of  the  founder  in  their  management. 

"  The  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  of  his  son  seem  to  have  been  to  favour  middle  class  education,  and 
to  enable  the  clever  boy  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rise,  by  means  of  free  places  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  to  the  highest  positions  which  a  University  education  would  enable  him  to 
attain. 

"  The  Commissioners  of  1791  praised  the  governors  for  their  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
and  proposed  and  expected  that  the  governors  would  endow  and  maintain  the  professional  academy  specially 
intended  for  middle-class  education.  After  1791  the  grammar  schools  were  generally  in  comparative  decay, 
except  when  under  a  good  master,  and  the  governors  did  nothing  to  check  this  evil. 

"  The  charter  provided  that  there  should  be  twenty  free  pupils  selected  by  the  governors  in  each  grammai* 
school,  and  that  a  particular  system  of  religious  instruction  should  be  pursued,  and  that  the  school  should  be 
inspected,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  see  whether  the  charter  was  obseived.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
governors  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nominating  free  pupils,  and  have  not  made 
known  to  the  tenants  of  their  estates  the  existence  of  the  right  of  their  children  to  free  admission.  In  none 
of  the  grammar  schools  are  there  the  requisite  number  of  fi-ee  pupils ;  and  as  to  one  of  the  schools,  an  adver- 
tisement on  the  subject  was  not  issued  by  the  governors  until  1864. 

"  The  trust  with  respect  to  the  exhibitions  was  also  an  early  trust,  and  the  governors  had  clearly  power  to 
increase  their  amount,  and  yet,  although  the  candidates  for  these  prizes  are  examined  with  those  from  the 
Royal  Schools,  and  the  result  may  have  disclosed  to  the  governors  the  failure  of  their  schools  in  preparing 
exhibitioners,  they  neither  inspected  the  schools,  nor  raised  the  exhibitions  to  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  so  as  to  afford  the  same  encouragement  to  clever  boys,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of 
their  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  from  1839  to  1843,  at  the  time  when  this  failure  of  the  exhibitioners  was  first 
manifest,  they  fotmded  fifty-two  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  whose  education  was  then  most  amply 
•provided  for  by  the  large  Parliamentaiy  grants  to  the  National  Board.  No  doubt  they  had  power  to  do  this, 
and  their  anxiety  to  found  English  schools  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conviction  that  their  schools  were  superior 
to  those  established  under  the  National  Board.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  wider  development  of  the 
system  of  the  English  schools  diminished  their  power  to  promote  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
was  specially  intrusted  to  them,  as  the  primary  object  of  the  charter. 

"  The  rules  of  the  charter,  as  to  religious  instruction,  are  not  observed  in  any  of  the  grammar  schools ;  and 
the  mastei-s  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  rules,  although  they  were  returned  by  the 
governors  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854  as  the  only  rules  in  existence. 

"  The  charter,  which  required  that  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  instructed  in  the  catechism 
of  Archbishop  Ussher,  had  been  systematically  violated  in  the  three  grammar  schools  as  to  which  we  received 
evidence.  Thus,  the  master  at  Ennis  says : — *  I  never  interfere  with  their  creed  (i.e.,  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics)  in  any  one  point  or  way.'  The  free  pupils  at  Ennis  are  in  general  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rules  as 
to  instruction  in  catechism  were  never  made  known  to  the  master.  In  Galway  there  was  no  interference  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics.  An  usher  was  dismissed  for  interfering  with  the  religious  opinions 
.  of  the  boys.  It  appears,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  taught  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
boys  at  the  schooL  At  Drogheda  Roman  Catholic  boys  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  do  not  attend  it. 

"  Although  the  Governors  have,  as  an  inspector  for  their  English  schools,  a  clergyman  of  the  United  Church, 
and  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  necessarily  passes  every  year  through  three  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  grammar 
schools  are  situate,  he  has  never  been  directed  to  inspect  them ;  and  the  masters  have  never  received  a  copy 
of  the  charter,  or  any  instructions  to  enable  them  to  follow  its  provisions.  The  number  of  free  pupils  and 
the  state  of  religious  instruction  might  be  ascertained  even  without  inspection. 

"The  Governors  also  neglected  some  other  trusts  of  the  charter  as  to  the  grammar  schools;  thus,  the 
beautifying  of  the  schoolhouses  is  a  trust  which  ought  to  have  early  priority  in  the  application  of  the  surplus. 
This,  however,  haa  been  neglected,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  frequently  thrown  on  the  masters  with  their  small 
endowments  of  j£  100  a  year. 

"  Even  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  neglected,  for  the  master  of  the  school  situate  in  the 
rising  mercantile  community  of  Drogheda,  thought  that  a  grammar  school  necessarily  meant  a  school  where  all 
should  receive  a  classical  education,  and  had  some  hesitation  in  allowing  any  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  the 
study  of  classics ;  whereas  the  founder  had  clearly  provided  that  those  only  who  desired  it  should  be  taught 
the  University  course. 

"  The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Governors  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  funds,  do  not  disclose  a  much 
more  satisfactory  system  of  management.  They  are  inspected,  but  the  inspector  is  the  registrar,  who  thus 
has  divided  and  inconsistent  duties,  whilst  the  consequent  partition  of  duties  between  him  and  the  assistant 
registrar  leads  to  a  most  inconvenient  division  of  responsibility. 

"  Some  of  the  English  schools  are,  like  that  of  Galway,  inadequately  supplied  with  school  requisites.  Sligo 
is  without  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  masters.  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  leases  of  the  English 
schools  vary  as  to  the  trusts  stipulated  to  be  observed.  The  sixty-nine  which  were  founded  from  1808  to 
1815  require  the  catechism  of  the  United  Church  to  be  taught  to  all ;  and  the  fifty-two  which  were  foimded 
from  1839  to  1843  require  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  by  all. 
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"  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  enforced  on  all  the  pupils,  and  the  teaching  of  the  catechisni  to 
children  of  the  United  Chunsh  is  added  to  Scriptural  instruction  in  the  schools  whei-e  the  latter  only  is 
provided  for. 

'^  The  inspection  of  the  English  schools  does  not  seem  to  secure  to  the  governors  the  sole  management  and 
visitation,  which  they  claim  to  be  vested  in  them.  One  master  got  a  gratuity  from  the  Incorporated  Society, 
another  is  inspected  quarterly  by  the  secretary  of  a  diocesan  society,  and  several  schools  are  regularly  inspected 
by,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with,  the  Church  Education  Society ; — indeed,  so  close  is  this  connexion,  begun, 
OH  we  have  observed,  by  the  foundation  of  the  schools  in  1839,  that  the  very  forms  of  the  Church  Educatum 
Society  are  used  in  the  schools  by  some  of  the  masters  in  keeping  their  rolls. 

"  Such  divided  responsibility  as  this  connexion  with  other  bodies  produces,  must  be  injurious,  and  its  evil 
results  are  shown  in  case  of  the  Gal  way  English  school  where  they  were  especially  brought  under  our  notice, 
for  the  master  complained  that  he  was  not  adequately  supplied  with  books,  and  our  assistant  ccnnmiasioneFS 
have  noticed  a  similar  defect  in  other  schools. 

"  Thus,  the  governors  have  not  only  neglected  the  primary  trust  of  their  grammar  schools,  but  have  not 
managed  prudently  the  secondary  trust  of  English  schools,  which  they  have  developed  to  an  extent  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  resources. 

"  The  want  of  personal  visitation  had  not  been  supplied  by  inspection  of  subordinate  officers,  as  the  grammar 
schools  were  never  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  English  schools,  nor  was  a  special  inspector  appointed  for  them. 
The  utility  of  this  personal  visitation  of  the  governors  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Tipperary  school,  in  respect  to 
which,  after  our  inquiries,  Mr.  Barlow's  visit  led  to  the  master  being  called  on  to  resign,  and  to  an  ^cient 
successor  being  appointed. 

"  We  submitted  the  books  of  account  of  the  governors  to  the  inspection  of  the  Government  accountftot, 
attached  to  the  service  of  our  commission,  and  he  made  such  an  unfavourable  report  on  the  subject,  that  we 
proceeded  to  examine  IVIr.  Thorp,  the  assistant-registrari  who  had  kept  the  books,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  the  chairman 
and  treasurer,  who  had  audited  them. 

"  The  chartei-s  of  the  governors  are  very  precise  in  their  directions,  as  to  the  accounts  being  kept  yearly,  and 
in  such  a  form  as  to  indicate  not  merely  the  cash  transactions,  but  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  goFemors ; 
some  of  the  trusts,  only  arising  in  case  of  an  overplus  or  residue,  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  carried  out,  unless 
the  assets  and  liabilities  are  ascertained.  The  proper  mode  of  keeping  accounts  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  ordinary  biisiness  mode,  by  double  entry ;  and  accordingly,  the  governors,  about  the  year  1843,  ordered 
their  accounts  to  be  so  kept. 

"  But  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  us  that  no  balance  sheet  had  been  prepared  from  the  tima  the  ledg^  was 
opened  in  l^ovember,  1843,  until  the  period  of  our  inquiry,  and  that  the  ledger  omitted  some  esAential  acooonts, 
for  instance,  a  stock  account,  a  general  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  an  account  of  each  estate  b^onging 
to  the  governors,  an  account  for  each  agent  of  the  Board,  an  account  for  the  law-agwit,  an  account  of  expenditure 
for  law  costs,  and  an  account  balance.  As  we  were  then  imable  to  obtain  a  precise  view  of  the  conditicm  of  the 
governors*  accounts,  we  desired  that  the  governors  should  have  their  accounts  stated  in  books  kept  accordii^ 
to  a  proper  system  of  office  accounts  by  double  entry,  and  balanced  from  half-year  to  half-year,  £rom  Ist 
November,  1843,  to  1st  May,  1855." 

The  number  of  Erasmus  Smith's  English  schools  varies  from  time  to  time.  The 
Returns  presented  to  us  by  the  Governors  of  this  Trust  for  the  half  year  ended  1st 
November,  1868,  exhibit  the  following  results^  : — 


No.  of 

Children  on 

Established 

Bonurn 

Arerage 

Province. 

schoolrooms. 

roU. 

Church. 

Dissenten. 

CathoUc 

attendanoe. 

Ulster, 

81 

4,485 

2,844 

1,246 

295 

3,025 

Leinster, 

42 

1,453 

1,351 

72 

29 

1,055 

Connaught, 

6 

170 

159 

4 

7 

120 

Munster, 

17 

605 

589 

11 

5 

446 

Total,  146  6,713  4,943  1,333  336  4,646 

In  the  enumeration  conducted  for  us  upon  25th  June,  1868,  schoolrooms  are  not 
returned,  but  the  number  of  separate  institutions  is  given.  The  following  are  the 
results* : — 


No.  of  Schools. 

Mo.  of  ChUdren. 

Protlnoe. 

Ratams. 

No  retons. 

Total 

Boys. 

Oirli. 

Infanti. 

ToUL 

Ulster, 

53 

5 

58 

1,065 

1,109 

243 

2,417 

LeiAster, 

32 

2 

34 

612 

386 

34 

1,032 

Connaught, 

5 

1 

6 

44 

56 

4 

104 

Munster, 

7 

2 

9 

98 

129 

14 

241 

Total,  97  10  107  1,819  1,680  295  3,794 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  children  found  present  in  Erasmus  Smith's 
English  schools  upon  25th  June,  1868  (3794),  was  56'5  of  the  number  upon  the  rolls 
(6713),  which  shows  a  less  irregular  attendance  than  is  obtained  by  National  schools, 
although  the  names  of  children  remain  upon  the  rolls  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  until 
they  have  been  absent  for  six  months  {Rudkin,  13492). 

We  examined  Mr.  Thorp,  the  Registrar,  and  Mr.  JRvdkin,  the  Inspector,  under 
Erasmus  Smith's  Trust.  Mr.  Thorp  was  imperfectly  acquainti^l  with  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Trust : — 

"12750.  Mr.  Gibson. — I  think  you  stated  the  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  were  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  grant  of  Ei'asmus  Smith's  to  trustees  was  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Protectorate  in  1657,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  in  Ireland,  and  not  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL  1 — Mr. 
T/iorp.—JiJo. 

"  12751.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  indenture  made  between  'Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on 
the  one  part,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  Samuel  Winter,  D.D.,  and  others,  on  the  other  part,'  is  now  in  the  Bermingham 
Tower,  Dublin  Castle  1 — I  am  not  aware. 

^  MiflceUaneous  Papers,  vol  viiL  *  See  $upra  pp.  261,  2 ;  and  Summary  Tables  V.  and  VL,  vol.  ri. 
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"  12752.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet,  published  by  my  namesake,  the  Rev.  "William  Gibson,  of  Belfast,       Erasmus 
in  which  he  gives  a  copy  of  that  indenture.  Tr'ust.^ 

"  12753.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  read  the  document  1 — I  am  not  aware.  — L  * 

"12754.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  document  is  as  follows  : — 

** '  An  Indenture  made  1st  December,  1657,  between  Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on  the  one  part,  Henry  Jones,  Kyidence  as  to 
D.D.,  Samuel  Winter,  n.n.,  Thomas  HaiTison,  d.d..  Henry-  Wooton,  Samuel  Mather,  Robert  Chambers,  Clkes. ;  William  original  inden- 
Basil,  Esq.,  His  Highnesses  Attorney- General,  Ireland;  John  Bysse,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  citv  of  Dublin;  Thomas  **"^ 
Herbert,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Ireland ;  Colonel  Jerome  Sanckey,  Colonel  John  Bridges,  Major  Anthony  Morgan, 
Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Auditor- General  of  Ireland;  James  Standish,  Esq.,  Receiver- General  of  Ireland;  Daniel  Hutch- 
inson, John  Preston,  Richard  Tygh,  and  Thomas  Hooke,  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  other  part  Whereas, 
most  of  the  sins  which  in  former  times  have  reigned  in  this  Nation  have  proceeded  chiefly  of  lacke  of  bnnging  up  of  the 
youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  schooles^  whereby,  through  good  discipline,  they  might  be  principled  in 
literature  and  good  manners,  and  so  learn  to  loathe  those  haynous  and  manifold  oflTences  which,  when  they  come  to  years, 
they  daily  perpetrate  and  commit.  Now,  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  for  the  great  and  ardent 
desire  which  he  hath  that  the  poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  as  hereafter  is  expressed, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  aind  good  literature,  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue,* and  for  other  good  ends  in 
and  by  these  presents  hereafter  declared,  hath  herby  sold  and  bargained  to  the  said  parties  and  their  heirs : — County 
Roscommon  (m  or  near  the  town  and  lands  of  Athlone),  403a.  1  r.  plantation  measure.  In  the  Isles  of  Arran  1  ,467a, 
Coonty  Galwayor  town  of  Galway  (in  or  near  the  town  and  fields  of  Galway)  1,01  1a.  Ib.  (excepting  5a.  1b.  near  adjoining 
on  the  said  town  of  Galway,  and  marked  (0),  and  said  2r.  adjoining  on  the  said  town,  and  marked  No.  (l),  as  in  the 
book  of  reference,  and  plott  appearing  in  the  Surveyor-General's  oflSce;  with  all  boggs,  woods,  barren  mountains,  and 
other  unprofitable  lands  thereunto  allotted,  cast  in  and  allowed,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  for  the  term 
of  forty- one  years,  from  Ist  May  next  ensuing,  yieldhig  for  and  out  of  the  same  £300  sterling  on  1st  November  and  May 
yearly  during  the  said  term,  uid  of  the  reversion  of  the  premisses,  together  with  the  said  rent  in  t^nst,  to  the  intent  that 
out  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  the  said  trustees,  their  heirs  and  assignes,  shall  ^in  case  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith  do  it  not)  procure  and  delmy  the  charge  on  passiiig  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  setUmg  of  the  said  lands  and 
premisses,  arxM>rdmg  to  the  intent  and  meamng  ot  these  presents,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  licence  from  His  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,  for  incorporating  themselves  in  succession,  and  to  retain  the  said  lands 
and  premisses  to  them  and  their  successors,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain,  to  the  intent  that  out  of  the  annual 
profits  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  five  schoolhouses  for  the^  teaching  of  grammar  and  the  original  tongues,  and  to 
write,  read,  and  cast  accompts,  to  be  built  in  the  places  following,  viz. : — One  in  the  town  of  Sligo ;  one  upon  his  lands 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  county  Tipperary ;  one  upon  his  lands  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  county  Antrim ;  and  one 
where  his  lands  that  are  deficient  (wluch  is  £2,700)  shall  be  fixed ;  each  schoolmaster  to  be  allowed  £4/0  a  year  sterling, 
and  not  under,  on  1st  November  and  1st  May,  for  teaching  Uie  poor  inhabitants  upon  the  premisses  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accompts,  and  grammar,  as  the  shall  be  found  capable,  without  any  other  allowance  for  the  same.  A  clerk  or  register 
to  attend  the  said  trustees,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  £10  a  vear.  And  that  such  other  tenants  on  the  lands,  their 
children,  as  shall  be  made  fit  for  the  University,  or  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  shall  have  towards  their  maintenance 
£10  a  year  a  piece  for  the  first  four  years  after  their  entrance,  and  not  longer ;  and  for  want  of  such,  for  the  relief  of 
such  other  poor  scholars  as  the  said  trustees  or  seven  of  them  shall  hold  fit  to  receive  the  same.  Saving  to  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs  all  eyries  of  hawks,  great  and  small,  in  the  Isles  of  Arran,  to  be  delivered  tohiin  or  his  agents 
in  Dublin  when  they  shall  be  resonably  demanded  by  him  or  his  heirs  ;  also  liberty  of  diorging,  cutting,  polishing,  and 
carrying  away  of  stone  out.  of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  isles  of  Arran.  Acknowledged  12th  January,  and  inroUed  16th 
March,  1657.'" 

"  Witness. — ^There  is  no  estate  in  Roscommon." 

The  income  of  the  Trust  is  now  about  £9,000  a  year  {Tfiorp,  12776),  with  a  large  income  of 
accumulation  in  the  bank  (12790),  amounting  to  about  £20,000  (12793).    In  July,  1868,  '^"^**    . 
the  Erasmus  Smith's  English  schools  numbered  144,  two  having  been  withdrawn  since 
the  return  was  made  in  May  (12694).     Of  the  expenditure  upon  the  English  schools 
Mr.  Ihorp  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  12782.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  include  repairs  of  schools? — Mr.  Thorp.-  -No,  that  is  distinct.  On  the 
whole,  including  Inspector's  salary,  £4,500  a  year  is  paid.  For  instance,  the  salaries,  gratuities,  and  annuities 
would  be  £3,600,  and  then  there  are  simdry  heads,  such  as  repairs  and  requisites.  The  Governors  supply  half 
the  cost  of  requisites.  There  are  also  the  premiums  to  teachers.  They  give,  annually,  to  eighteen  teachers  a 
premium  of  £1  worth  of  books,  and  about  130  or  140  premiums  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  several  schools — in 
every  case  for  regular  attendance — commencing  at  10*.,  and  going  down  to  2s.  6d.  We  have  a  list  every  year 
of  the  best  attendances,  and  the  governors  contribute  for  that,  £30.  There  are  a  few  additional  things,  such 
as  fiiel,  in  a  few  cases,  and  £500  a  year  is  paid  to  the  Inspector.  £4,500  is  the  aggregate  expenditure  upon  the 
English  schools." 

Schools  sometimes  withdraw  from  the  Trust  in  order  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Description  by 
National  Board  (12829).  Very  few  English  schools  have  been  founded  in  places  where  ^'"^^^^ 
the  Trustees  hold  estates  (12699) ;  in  Galway  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  school 
failed  and  was  given  up  {Thor-p,  12801-4,  12906,  and  Riidkin,  13983-1399RV  There 
is  no  inspection  of  the  Grammar  schools  (Thorp,  12775  and  12851,  and  liudiin,  13590 
and  13982) ;  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  the  number  of  free  pupils  in  these  schools 
{Thorp,  12900-2);  there  is  no  system  for  assisting  the  admission  of  clever  boys  from  the 
English  schools  into  theGrammar  schools(12899),  although  children  fromErasmus  Smith  s 
schools  have  been  very  successful  in  gaining  free  places  by  competition  in  the  Charter 
schools  {RudJcin,  13543  and  13970).  Seven  of  the  Governors  are  members  ex-officio, 
and  the  others  are  co-opted  from  time  to  time  as  vacancies  occur  {Thorp,  12805) ; 
excepting  some  of  the  ex-officio  members,  they  are  all  members  of  the  Established 
Church  (12807).     The  religious  rule  of  the  schools  is  the  following : — 

"  12704.  Chairman. — ^Wliat  are  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  religious  teaching,  and  tlie  attendance  on 
it  ? — Mr.  Thorp. — ^They  are  very  distinct  in  the  rules.  These  rules  are  obliged  to  be  posted  in  every  schooL 
and  in  number  3  it  says : — 

**  *  Every  day  all  children  who  have  attained  a  suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teacher  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  of  what  they  have  read,  explainmg  the  sense  in  plain 
language,  without  entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters."* 
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Erasmus  The  teachers  are  always  members  of  the  Established  Church  (12706  and  12927); 

twot!  Roman  Catholic  children  read  the  Bible  (12708  and  12760),  and  are  required  to  do  so 
—  (12765),  but  they  are  generally  few  (12712);  they  read  the  Bible  for  the  Inspector 
iRvdkin,  13512),  and,  indeed,  answer  best  in  it  (13536),  but  there  is  no  doctrinal 
exposition  (13518) ;  Proselytism  was  suspected  in  one  school  {Thorp,  12716);  sometimes 
the  priests  object  to  Bible-reading  {Rudkin,  13571  and  13970),  but  not  the  parents 
(13585  and  13978),  who  must  take  the  consequences  of  sending  their  children  to  schools 
conducted  under  such  rules  : — 


Evidence  on 
position  of 
Koman 
Catholic 
scholars. 


"  12907.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  consider  that  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  would  have  any  cause  of  complaint  if 
on  sending,  with  his  free  will,  his  child  to  an  Erasmus  Smith's  school,  the  boy  or  gii-1  turned  Protestant  1 — 
Mr.  Thorp, — I  think  not. 

"  12908.  Then  you  thiflk  the  responsibility  of  the  religion  of  the  child  rests  on  the  parent  1 — Yes. 

"  12909.  Then  if  he  sent  his  child  to  a  Protestant  school  you  think  he  should  take  the  consequences  1 — Yes  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  think  the  Koman  Catholic  children  are  treated  fairly. 

"  12910.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  treat  a  Roman  Catholic  child  fairly  in  a  school  in  which  every  child  is 
obliged  to  read  the  Protestant  version  daily? — I  am  not  the  Inspector.  I  have  not  the  experience  on  these 
matters  that  he  has.     I  know  I  would  treat  the  Roman  Catholic  child  fairly  myself. 

"12911.  Is  it  possible  to  treat  him  fairly  if  you  oblige  him  daily  to  adopt  a  course  which  in  the  opinion  of 
his  parent  is  contrary  to  his  faith? — I  am  not  an  educational  man,  but  as  far  as  I  understand  Roman  Catholics 
they  admit  the  Scriptures,  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  also  read  the  Scriptures,  because  when  I  speak 
to  Roman  Catholics  they  read  it  and  refer  to  it ;  but  I  am  not  an  educational  man. 

"  12912.  Are  you  aware  Roman  Catholics  take  objection  to  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  then 
again  to  your  translation  of  it,  especially  without  note  ? — Yes. 

"12913.  Are  you  aware  of  these  objections? — Yes. 

"  12928.  Lord  Clonbrock. — One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  your  society  is  that  every  child  in  your  school 
should  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day? — When  competent  to  do  so. 

"  12929.  And  after  that  reading  are  they  ever  examined  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to  that  chapter,  leaving 
out  controversial  and  alistruse  topics.     Is  ^at  so  ? — ^Yes. 

"  12930.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  a  Protestant  to  examine  children  in  chapters  of  the  Bible  and  be  in 
agreement  with  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  ? — ^I  have  not  been  present  at  an  examination,  but  I  think  it  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  judgment  to  do  it.^' 

It  is  denied  that  the  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  {Thorp,  12705  and  12887),  or  that  the  Society's  schools  are  aided  or 
inspected  b^  Erasmus  Smith's  Governors  {Rudkin,  14031-14039).  The  Grovemors  sup- 
port no  traming  school  for  teachers  {Thorp,  12722),  but  employ  teachers  trained  by  the 
National  Board  or  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  without  training.  Mr.  Rudhin,  who 
examines  every  master  before  appointment  Q3506),  finds  little  difference  between  these 
classes  (13507).  He  inspects  ^Jl  the  Englisn  schools  twice  a  year  (13491),  and  displays 
sound  judgment  in  requiring  the  youngest  children  to  be  brought  up  for  examination: — 

"  13508.  Chairman, — In  your  visits  to  schools -do  you  bestow  much  attention  as  to  the  period  in  which  the 
younger  children  remain  in  tiie  lower  classes,  so  as  to  press  on  their  promotion  I — Mr.  Eudkin. — Undoubtedly; 
one  of  the  great  faults  I  found  in  the  schools  when  I  first  went  round  was — the  neglect  of  the  younger  childrcoi. 
It  was  chiefly  in  that  respect  I  had  to  caution  the  masters.  I  set  on  foot  a  new  system  altogether.  When 
calling  for  the  junior  class  I  would  ask  the  master,  *  What  are  these  children  able  to  do  1'  *  Oh,  sir,'  he  would 
reply,  *  they  are  too  young ;  they  can*t  do  anything.'  *  That  won't  do  for  me,'  I  said,  *  every  child  entering  the 
school  must  be  instructed.'  In  fact  I  may  say,  that  it  was  not  previously  the  custom  to  examine  the  very 
young  children.  In  consequence  of  which  the  masters  did  not  instruct  them,  being  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  be  examined  by  me.  I  require  that  the  youngest  child  in  the  school  shall  loam  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing — ^that  the  first  day  he  enters  the  school-room  he  must  have  a  slate  and  pencil  given  to  h\m^  and  be 
taught  writing ;  and  so  great,  so  rapid,  and  so  extensive  has  been  the  advance  in  consequence  of  my  enforcing 
that  system,  that  I  have  now  in  schools  classes  of  children  of  seven,  and  even  of  six  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
writing  from  dictation." 

This  statement  of  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  examining  the  youngest  children 
individually  majr  be  contrasted  with  the  conse(juences  arising  from  the  neglect  of  that 
method,  as  described  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Renouf,  who  has  had  experience 
contrasted  with  of  both  systcms.     Mr.  Reuouf  BSiys  (I.) : — 


Inspection 


practice  of 
National 
School  Inspec- 
tors. 


"  24.  On  looking  through  the  *  Observation  Book,'  which  is  kept  in  each  National  school,  I  have  not  unfrequentlj 
found  the  following  entry  made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  record  of  an  examination ; — ^  First  olafis  not  examined.' 
I  have  witnessed  several  of  these  inspections,  and  in  more  than  one  district,  and  have  noticed  that  the  Inspector 
always  began  his  examination  with  the  highest  class.  In  almost  every  school  that  I  entered  the  teacher 
presented  his  highest  class  first,  so  that  (contrary  to  my  own  intentions)  I  almost  invariably  observed  the  same 
order,  as  being  that  to  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  most  accustomed.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  method  of  examination,  but  the  advantages  of  the  other  method — viz.,  that  of  beginning 
with  the  lowest  class,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  In  each  of  the  inspections  at  which  I  was  present  the  examination  was  very 
strict ;  but  after  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Inspector's  severity  and  displeasure  with  reference  to  his  most 
advanced  pupils,  and  t£at,  perhaps,  during  a  couple  of  hours,  the  teacher  was  almost  indifferent  to  what  was 
said  about  the  first  class,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  of  what  had  gone 
before.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  reverse  order  of  examination  were  habitually  adopted  very  beneficial  results 
would  ensue.' 
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"  23. 1  have  already  said  that  the  senior  section  of  the  first  class  very  seldom  came  up  to  the  reqnirementB  of 
the  *  Programme  of  Instruction.'     The  children  of  this  division  are  expected — 

"1.  *  To  read  with  correct  pronunciation  the  lessons  of  the  first  four  sections  of  first  hook. 
"2.   *  To  spell  correctly  the  words  of  those  lessons,  and  to  understand  their  meaning. 
"  3.  '  To  know  the  Addition  Table. 

"  4.   *  To  write  and  read  any  number  of  three  digits,  and  to  add  three  such  numbers. 
"  5.   *  To  write  words  of  three  letters.' 

Nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  in  the  course  of  my  inquiiy  has  tended  to  shake  ray  opinion  that  the  foui-th 
of  these  requirements  would  be  more  in  its  place  in  the  programme  of  the  second  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  children  in  this  section  of  the  fii-st  class  should  not  be  required  to  write  down*  fix)m 
dictation  any  capital  or  small  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  monosyllabic  words  which  they  are  capable  of 
H[>elling.  The  most  advanced  children  of  this  section  I  have  seen  were  seldom  able  to  write  the  letters  from 
dictation,  and  the  only  word  of  three  letters  which  was  readily  written  was  *  man.'  I  wish  the  Irish  managers 
and  teachers  who  are  satisfied  with  their  schools  could  have  seen  the  writing  of  the  lowest  standard  in  the 
very  first  two  schools  I  inspected  on  my  return  to  England,  in  each  of  which  a  large  number  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  produced  writing  such  as  I  have  only  seen  in  the  highest  classes  in  Irish  schools.  I  am  not 
here  contrasting  the  attainments  of  Irish  with  those  of  English  children,  for  most  of  the  children,  if  not  all, 
in  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  girls'  and  infants'  schools,  at  Wallsall,  are  Irish.  And  their  heading  and 
arithmetic  were  equally  superior  to  the  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Irish  National 
schools.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  comparatively  favourable  conditions  under 
which  schools  are  examined  in  England.  But  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  difference  of  conditions, 
I  assert  that  no  teacher  I  have  seen  in  any  Iiish  school  (whether  it  be  called  *  National,'  *  Christian  Brothers,' 
'  Convent,'  or  of  the  '  Church  Education  Society*)  appeared  to  have  a  true  notion  of  what  a  whole  class  of  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  could,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  be  made  to  produce.  Having  spoken  so  unfa- 
vourably of  the  senior  section  of  the  first  class  in  the  National  schools,  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  I  was  seldom 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  children  in  the  lower  section  of  this  cla.ss  knew  anything.  This  may  in  part,  and 
particularly  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  be  accounted  for  by  the  shjmess  of  village  children  ;  but  shyness  only 
^<jcounts  for  silence,  not  for  wrong  answers.     And  in  many  places  the  children  were  decidedly  very  far  from  shy." 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  Irish 
National  schools  are  in  the  first  class,  of  which  Mr.  Renouf  gives  so  deplorable  a 
description. 

Erasmus  Smith's  schools  were  visited  by  several  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Mr.  King  reports  that  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  closely  resemble  the  Protestant  parochial 
schools,  and  sometimes  take  their  place  (D.  33-34);  indeed  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  and 
at  Calverstown,  the  two  schools  appear  to  be  amalgamated  (D.  135  and  159). 

Mr.  King  says: — 

"  33.  The  schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  very  similar  to  the  parochial  schools,  and  except 
in  Dublin,  they  take  the  place  of  parochial  schools,  and  ai*e  under  the  control  of  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish. 

**  34.  The  Dublin  school  can  no  longer  be  called  a  primaiy  scho<»l,  the  boys  leiu'ji  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  modem  languages.  The  master  has  raised  the  school  to  its  present  condition  ;  when  he  was  appointed  the 
school  was  attended  by  children  of  the  same  class  as  the  scholars  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  had  no  extra- 
ordinary reputation,  but  he  raised  the  character  of  the  instruction  with  such  success  that  the  school  is  now 
crowded  with  boys  whose  object  is  to  get  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions, or  to  enter  Trinity  College. 

"  135.  The  school  at  Calverstown  had  been  in  operation  for  three  months  only,  so  that  no  fair  estimate  of 
its  efficiency  could  be  made.  Twelve  boys  and  seven  girls  were  present,  of  whom  six  were  Roman  Catholics  ; 
yet  in  this  school  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  compulsory  on  all  the  scholars  in  attendance.  The  master  had  a 
residence  provided  for  him,  and  was  paid  a  fixed  salary  of  £50,  to  which  a  gratuity  of  £5  might  be  added  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  sent  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  school  possessed  an  endowment 
of  which  the  annual  value  at  present  is  £80. 

**  159.  The  parochial  school  in  Wicklow  was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  We  saw  the  buildings,  which 
were  excellent,  in  very  good  repair,  and  well  provided  with  furniture.  The  school  had  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  teachers  of  which  were  married  and  lived  at  the  school-house.  The  master's  salary  for 
conducting  the  school  was  £40,  with  an  additional  gratuity  of  £5  if  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  made  a  favourable  report.  The  master  was  also  parish  clerk,  and  received  £10  on  that  account,  thus 
raising  his  income  to  £55.  His  wife  received  £35  for  conducting  the  girls'  school.  As  the  school  was  not  in 
operation,  we  could  not,  of  course,  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency." 

Mr.  Cotvard  mentions  one  Erasmus  Smith  school,  viz.,  at  Bandon,  but  as  it  is  inspected 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  adopts  the  same  system,  he  makes  no  special 
report  upon  it  (E.  87). 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.)  reports  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  at  Derry  in  favourable 
terms : — 

"  134.  There  are  two  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  in  DeiTy — male  and  female,  and  one  in  the  Raphoe  district, 
all  of  which  I  visited.  The  latter  one,  which  appeared  to  be  a  very  good  school  as  far  as  appearances  went, 
and,  judging  from  the  books,  which  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  master,  to  be  well  kept  up,  was  closed  for  tho 
vacation. 

"  135.  The  male  school  at  Derry,  had  105  boys  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty,  there 
being  seventy-three  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  had  no  time,  however,  for  examination.  The  boys 
appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  a  lower  class  than  I  generally  met  with  in  the  National  schools,  and  were  mostly 
very  ragged.  They  are  supposed  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  towards  their  schooling,  about  ten  or  twelve,  however, 
being  free  on  the  books.  Children  who  absent  themselves  from  a  school  for  a  month  at  a  time  are  struck  off 
the  rolls.  The  school-room  was  large  and  well  lighted,  but  excessively  dingy,  and  the  school  apparatus  did  not 
seem  particularly  good. 
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Erasmus  "  136.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  who  are  all  Protestants,  are  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Fonnda- 

^"T»'8        tion,  and  trained  by  the  Church  Education  Training  Society.     The  schools  are  inspected  twice  a  year,  tiiey  are 

.^^'        open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  but  there  were  only  two  Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls  of  the  male,  and 

none  at  all  on  the  rolls  of  the  female  schooL     A  portion  of  Scripture  is  read  for  half  au  hour  every  day,  and 

explanation  given  by  the  teacher.     The  Church  Catechism  is  taught,  but  only  I  was  informed,  to  Church 

children. 

"  137.  The  female  school  was  more  numerously  attended,  there  being  ninety-one  children  pres^it,  the  number 
on  the  rolls  being  121,  and  the  average  attendance  eighty-two.  I  had  only  time  to  examine  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  but  I  found  that  they  had  evidently  been  well  and  carefidly  instructed.  In  both  schools  the 
children  seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of  having  able  and  intelligent  teachers  over  them." 

Mr.  Jack  considers  these  schools  as  on  a  level  with  ordinary  National  schools,  and 
''comparatively  innocent  in  their  religious  tendencies"  (L.): — 

"  100.  Among  the  Church  schools  I  may  reckon  the  two,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  Killala 
and  Mullifarry,  close  to  each  other.  They  were  the  only  specimens  of  this  class  in  my  district.  They  appear 
to  belong  to  veiy  diflferent  types.  In  the  one,  the  chai'ity  is  used  as  the  means  of  giving  free  education ;  in 
the  other,  the  pupils  pay  58.  per  quarter,  which  is  a  fair  middle-class  fee  in  the  west.  The  salaries  amount 
to  <£17  10a.  in  the  one  case,  and  £25  in  the  other,  but  there  is  a  fixrther  gratuity  of  £5,  which  comes  gene- 
rally, if  things  go  right.  The  master  has  a  residence,  and  holds  his  office  at  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Go- 
vernors, to  whom  an  Inspector  of  their  own  reports.  The  parish  clergyman  of  the  Established  Churcli 
ap^jears  to  have  a  kind  of  superintendence,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  accompanied  by  much  real  authority. 
ITie  scholars  of  all  denominations  have  the  same  religious  instruction,  except  that  the  Koman  Catholics  do 
not  learn  the  Church  Catechism.  In  one  of  the  schools  the  religious  knowledge  follows  the  secular  teaching, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Board,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  children  are  free  to  leave  if  they  choose,  but 
they  have  never  done  so  in  fact.  There  are  no  children  admitted  under  six,  a  regulation  which  I  would  fain 
have  seen  more  genei*ally  adopted  in  ordinary  schools.  The  inspection  takes  place  twice  a  year — once  in 
the  winter  with  notice,  once  in  the  summer  without.  In  one  of  the  schools  (ten  present)  there  were  fifteen 
Established  Church,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  three  Presbyterians  on  the  roll ;  in  the  other  (seventeen  pre- 
sent), there  were  eighteen  Established  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  children  on  roll.  Both  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  schools  almost  entirely  Catholic,  and  of  others  almost  entirely  Presbyterian,  and 
the  mixture  is  one  indication  among  many,  that  the  people  do  not  themselves  look  on  their. childi-en  as 
endangered  by  their  association  with  other  denominations,  even  in  schools  like  those  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
charity,  so  long  as  they  see  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  proselytism.  They  appear,  like  those  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  innocent  in  their  religious  tendencies.  At  present  their 
endowment  maintains  a  permanent  school  for  the  children  of  the  Established  Church,  while  the  Presbjrterians 
in  the  neighbourhood  support  one  by  themselves,  and  another  with  the  assistance  of  the  State,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  derive  the  support  of  their  schools  wholly  from  the  State.  Without  this  endowment  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  two  othera  occupying  their  place,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  and  supported  by  subscriptions.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  children  of  a  mixed  popu- 
lation might  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  mixed  school.  Both  appear  to  be  looked  upon  as  practically  Chmxih 
schools,  and  in  one  of  the  two  the  parish  clerkship  is  given  to  the  teacher,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  i)aix>- 
.    dual  schoolmaster.      The  secular  work  shown  was  very  much  on  the  level  of  that  in  ordinary  National  schools." 

Mr.  Balmer  mentions  the  local  reputation  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  (M,) : — 

"  349.  The  vacation  prevented  my  examination  of  the  female  and  infant  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
at  Tralee.  An  anonjrmous  Inspector's  report,  quoted  by  the  rector  in  his  general  report  of  the  Tralee  paro- 
chial schools  for  1867  states,  in  reference  to  the  girls*  school,  that  *the  answering  of  the  children  in  the 
several  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Church  Education  Society's  scale  of  proficiency,  is  satisfactory.  Writing, 
geography,  and  English  history,  is  very  creditable.  I  desire  to  express  myself  as  very  much  pleased  with  their 
answering  in  the  Scrii)tures.  The  manner  in  which  they  repeated  the  portions  appointed,  with  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  deserves  marked  commendation.*  The  prominence  given  to  religious  instruction  in  this  report^ 
deserves  attention.  The  local  contributions  to  the  parochial  schools  at  Ti-alee  amounted,  in  1867,  to 
£55  18«.  OcZ.  The  expense  of  their  management  amounted  to  j£63  15«.  8c?.,  of  which  sum,  .£53  was  paid  as 
salaries  and  gratuities  to  the  mistresses  of  the  female  and  infant  schools ;  £4  only  out  of  local  funds  were 
spent  on  the  boys*  school,  the  expenses  of  which  (inclusive  of  the  master*s  annual  salary  of  j£40),  are  borne  by 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Of  this  school,  the  rector  of  Tralee  writes  to  his  parishioners,  in  the  general 
report  previously  mentioned — *  The  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  was  more  pleased  than  ever  with  our 
boys*  school.*  The  abilities  of  the  master  of  this  school  were  mentioned  with  high  compliment  by  many 
Anglican  clergymen  in  the  coimty,  in  contrast  with  other  teachers  of  Scriptural  schools. 

"  350.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  general  impression  in  the  county,  that  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith*s  Board, 
are  superior  in  efficiency  to  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  Inspector's  report  of  an  examination 
held  a  few  days  before  my  visit  to  Tarbert,  was  highly  complimentary  to  the  female  school  there.  Indeed,  its 
hearty  approval  might  have  raised  a  doubt  of  the  searching  character  of  the  test  applied  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion, lie  doubt,  however,  was  allayed  by  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  boys'  school  which  accompanied  it 
— a  condemnation  which,  I  was  informed,  was  about  to  receive  forcible  expression  in  the  removal  of  the 
master  for  incompetence." 

Mr.  Harvey  while  noting  exceptions  characterises  these  schools  as  generally  inferior 
(N.) :- 

"  64.  Next  to  the  National  schools,  those  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Erasmiis  Smith  were  the  most  numerous  in  my  district.  They  may  be  taken  together,  as  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  conducted  are  the  same.  They  are  essentially  Protestant  schools,  and  antagonistic,-  on  the 
Protestant  side,  just  as  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  are  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  to  the  National  system. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  they  were  created  to  oppose  it,  as  they  were  in  existence  long  before  it  came 
into  operation.  The  Erasmus  Smith  schools  were  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  original 
endowment  was  devoted  exclusively  for  the  support  of  gi-ammar  schools,  of  which  four  or  five  are  in  operation  ; 
but  from  time  to  time  the  scope  of  the  foundation  has  been  extended.  Grants  have  been  made  from  the  fiinds 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  education,  as,  for  instance,  towards  the  buildings  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  for  the  endowment  of  scholai-sliips  and  fellowships  in  that  institution.     It  is  long  since  the  application  of 
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its  siiirplus  ftinds  to  primary  English  schools  has  been  legalized  and  sanctioned,  ¥p  to  1812,  howevei*,  there  ERAfiMW 
were  only  half  a  dozen  of  these  in  existence  ;  but  between  that  date  and  1842,  a  very  large  number  of  English  Smtib's 
schools  were  built  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  income  of  the  endowment         Tbww. 

was  expended  on  their  support.     Altogether  not  less  than  £40,000  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  such  

schools,  and  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the  report  on  endowed  schools  in  1857,  that  the  income  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  was  then  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a  year ;  that  the  number  of  the  schools 
was  119,  and  that  they  educated  5,380  children. 

**  65.  The  operations  of  tlie  Church  Education  Society  are  much  more  extensive.  It  has  in  direct  connexion 
with  it  1,500  schools,  with  67,000  children  on  the  rolls,  and  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £45,000. 
The  distinctive  principles  of  both  these  sets  of  schools  is  that  instruction  in  the  Bible  must  necessarily  form  a 
part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  all  the  pupils.  Among  the  printed  rules  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  these  are  the  most  prominent : — 

**' Every  day  all  children  who  have  attained  a  suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teachers  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  The 
teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language, 
without  entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters.  The  Bible  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction  only,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  to  spell  and  to  read.  The  children  whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Church  shall  be  instructed 
at  least  one  day  every  week  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or 
admitted  into  the  school.  The  attendance  of  the  children  of  other  denominations  on  this  occasion  diall  be  as  their  parents 
may  du^ect.* 

"  66.  The  local  managers  and  patrons  of  these  schools  ai-e  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  The  books 
used  in  them  are  those  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pi-omotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  The  teachers  are 
all  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  have  almost  all  been  trained  in  the  normal  school  connected  with 
tlie  Church  Education  Society.  The  masters  generally  combine  with  their  office  that  of  parish  clerk.  Most 
of  the  scholars  also  are  Protestants  and  Episco^mlians,  and  the  schools  themselves  are  often  called  the  parochial 
schools  attached  to  the  Established  Church.  They  are  regularly  inspected  once  a  year  by  an  official  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  or  tlie  Church  Education  Society. 

"  67.  There  were  in  my  district  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  seventeen  scholars,  and  seven  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-four  in  each  school.  I  visited  in  all  nineteen  schools  of  both  classes.  In 
some  there  was  only  a  female  teacher,  in  others  only  a  master  for  boys  and  girls  together ;  but  in  most  either  a 
separate  male  and  female  teaclun*  for  boys  and  girls,  or  a  mixed  school  under  a  master,  with  a  female  assistant, 
usually  his  wife,  to  teach  the  girls  sewing.  There  was  almost  always  a  house  provided  rent  free,  and  in  regard 
to  personal  comforts  and  emoluments,  the  teachers  were  certainly  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  National  school- 
masters. Their  average  income  was  £35  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  this  sum  included 
the  emoluments  both  of  the  master  and  the  assistant  when  these  were  husband  and  wife.  The  emoluments 
were  made  up  partly  by  endowment,  £10  or  £15  being  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  their  schools 
and  a  smaller  sum  generally  by  the  Church  Education  Society  to  theirs — partly  by  local  subscription,  to  which 
the  clergyman  himself  was  the  chief  contributor,  and  partly  by  school  fees,  and  the  master's  grant  as  parish 
clerk. 

"  68.  The  children  were  quite  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fees  that  they  paid  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those 
in  ordinary  schools. 

"69.  In  the  character  of  the  education  itself,  thei-e  was  the  greatest  possibledifference — some  of  the  schools  were 
really  good ;  some  of  them  utterly  worthless.  The  utterly  worthless  were  composed  of  those  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  fourteen  scholai's.  In  my  district  there  were  seventeen  such,  of  which  I  visited 
live,  with  three,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  scholars  respectively.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no 
fioape  for  the  teachers  themselves,  with  such  a  handful  of  childi-en.  The  worst  case  that  I  encountered  was  a 
school  with  three  scholars.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a  respectable  woman — the  wife  of  a  sergeant  of  police. 
She  taught  her  scholars  a  little  reading,  a  little  writing,  and  a  very  little  arithmetic,  and  a  great  deal,  compara- 
tively, of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  texts  from  the  Bible,  together  with  sewing  and  knitting.  The 
Catechism  and  the  Bible  texts  were  imperfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  were  not  in  the  least  understood  by 
the  children.  The  teacher  had  no  great  heart  in  her  work,  and  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  without.  She 
sent  her  own  children  who  were  able  to  walk  the  distance  to  a  Model  school  in  the  district. '  Altogether,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the  school  was  a  mockery.  Within  little  more  than  a  stone's  cast  of  it  was  a  very 
good  National  school,  under  Eoman  Catholic  management  and  a  Roman  Catholic  master.  I  was  told  that  the 
teacher,  besides  her  house,  received  a  salary, of  £6  for  her  services,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

"  70.  As  a  contrast  to  this  school  I  may  mention  that  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  Longford 
and  the  parochial  school  at  Coolbanagher.  The  latter  was  described  as  a  Protestant  school,  and  differed  in 
some  respects  from  any  ^at  I  had  seen  of  the  same  kind.  Its  teacher  had  been  trained  at  the  National 
normal  school  in  Dublin.  The  school  books  used  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  school 
itself  had  the  advantage  of  being  examined  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  But  the  general  system 
and  character  of  the  school  were  essentially  those  of  the  Chui*ch  Education  Society.  The  children  were  all 
Protestants  and  Episcopalians.  The  religious  teaching  cooisisted  in  reading  the  Bible  and  learning  the  Church 
Catechism.  On  certain  days  of  the  week  it  was  conducted  by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Once  a  week  also  the 
children  attended  service  in  the  church.  Music  was  particulaily  well  taught,  and  besides  daily  lessons  in  this 
subject  from  the  rector,  seconded  by  the  master,  the  children  had  regular  practice  of  singing  and  music  in  the 
chiirch.  The  reading  in  this  school  was  excellent,  and  the  manners  of  the  children  remairicably  good.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  compared  with  National  schools.  The  Erasmus  Smith  school  in 
Longford  was  nearly  as  good ;  but  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  and  other  cases  of  superior 
scliools,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  want  of  system  and  vigour  in  the  teaching,  and  a 
corresponding  want  of  exactness  and  intelligence  in  the  children  beyond  what  I  found  in  ordinaiy  National 
schools.  The  subdivision  of  classes  was  unnecessarily  minute  and  perplexing.  Not  unfrequently  I  found  twenty 
children  arranged  in  six  classes,  although,  to  do  the  masters  justice,  they  usually  grouped  two  or  even  three  of 
these  together  in  their  lessons,  in  order  to  save  time  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  teaching-  power.  I  thought 
the  local  supervision  almost  overdone,  and  that  the  teacher  was  not  left  sufficiently  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will,  but  was  circumscribed  by  his  position  and  circumstances.  Mainly,  however,  the  inferiority  of  these 
schools  was  due  to  the  cause  already  mentioned — the  small  number  of  the  scholars." 

Mr.  Rudkin  thinks  that  some  of  the  English  schools  might  with  advantage  be  closed, 
I.  3  R  2 
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Erasmus     and  the  monev  spent  upon  them  taken  elsewhere  (13607-8).     We  consider  that  this 
tI^t*      pohcy  should  be  extensively  adopted.     The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  report : — * 

"  Most  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed  have  arisen  from  the  undue  extension  of  the  system  of  English 
schools,  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  founder.  The  Governors  have  thus  left  themselves  without  means 
properly  to  execute  the  primary  trust.  But  the  founding  of  the  English  schools  was  not  illegal.  It 
was  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  1723,  and  the  plan  received  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1827," 


English  schools 
should  be 
discontinued. 


The  National  system  now  provides  all  parts  of  Ireland  with  the  means  of  primary 
instruction  open  to  all  denominations  among  the  people.  Secondary  instruction  is  still 
deficient.  It  is  precisely  this  secondary  education  which  Erasmus  Smith's  endowment 
was  designed  to  supply ;  and  we  think  that  the  trust-funds  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  with  great  advantage.  By  opening  free  places  to  competition  under  the  plan 
suggested  by  us  in  the  chapter  of  this  Report  upon  Intermediate  Education,  and  by 
raising  the  character  and  increasing  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  as  their  means 
permit,  the  governors  cff  Erasmus  Smith's  charity  may  bestow  extensive  benefits  upon  the 
nation. 


CHAPTER  III.— SCHOOLS  OF  THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIKTY. 


'Origin  and 
object  of  the 
Trust 


Extent  of  en- 
dowment 


Schools, 
boarding  and 
day, 


should  educate 
poor  children 
in  industry. 


Another  considerable  endowment  for  Primary  Education  is  held  by  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland.  The  schools  of 
this  society  were  formerly  called  "  Charter  schools,"  after  the  royal  charter  granted  to  it 
in  1753  by  King  George  II.  upon  the  petition  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
thirty  other  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  {Ilackett  25802-5).  The  charter  re- 
cites '^  That  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  there  were  great  tracts  of  land  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  Papists  ;  that  the  generality  of  the  Popish  natives  were  kept  by  their 
clergy  in  gross  ignorance,  and  bred  up  in  great  disaffection  to  the  Government ;  that 
the  creating  Protestant  charter  schools  in  these  places  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  conversion  and  civilization."^  It  then  empowers  the  society  to  h(>ld  land  to  the 
value  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  to  appoint  school  masters  and  mistresses  "  to  teach  children 
of  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  the  EngUsh  tongue,  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
reUgion,  &c.,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades 
and  manufactures,  or  such  like  manual  occupations."  The  powers  of  the  society  to  hold 
land  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  a  short  Act  passed  in  George  the  Third's  reign  (25810). 
Originally  the  king  subscribed  £1,000  a  year  towards  the  Charter  schools,  and  Parlia- 
ment voted  an  annual  grant,  besides  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  pedlers. 
The  total  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  the  Incorporated  Society  is  returned  at  £1,105,869 
(25818) ;  and  it  also  received  large  donations  and  bequests.  The  landed  property  held 
by  the  Society  now  extends  to  upwards  of  17,240  acres  (25820)  in  fifteen  counties,  be- 
sides about  £100,000  stock  (25822-3),  with  an  income  of  £8,000  a  year 

The  Society  has  eight  boarding  institutions,  six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  besides 
thirteen  day  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  (25787).  Some  of  these  schools  are 
subject  to  particular  trusts.  Thus  in  1708,  Lord  Ranela^h  panted  estates  at  Roscom- 
mon and  Athlone,  which  in  1760  were  vested  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  Incorporated 
Society,  under  trust  to  educate  twenty  Protestant  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  in  each  town. 
The  Charter  school  at  Celbridge  was  endowed  by  the  Right  Honorable  W.  ConoUy 
and  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy  for  children  who  must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1765  Bishop  Pococke  left  all  his  property  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  for  founding  a 
school  in  Kilkenny  for  Papist  boys,  to  be  bred  to  linen-weaving,  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

All  the  funds  are  held  in  trust  for  the  literary  and  industrial  education  of  poor  children 
(Hackett  25874).  Until  1803  admission  to  the  schools  was  confined  to  Roman  CathoUc 
children  but  in  that  year  the  Committee  determined  *'  to  admit  children  with  no  other 
restrictions  than  such  as  were  imposed  by  the  charter,"  i.e.,  they  must  be  children  of 
Popish  and  other  poor  natives;  and  under  this  rule  Protestant  children  began  to  be  received. 
In  1820  the  Society  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  Roman  Catholics 
admitted  must  be  taught  Protestantism ;  he  was  '^  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  receive  Roman  Catholics  in  their  day  schools  without  teaching  them  Protestantism." 


^  Endowed  Schools  Commistaon  (Ireland)  1858,  Keport,  pw  75. 


tibid.,  Evidence,  vol.  iL,  p.  356. 
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After  1825  they  became  schools  for  Protestants  only.  The  investigation  into  the  Protest-  i»c^w>BATm> 
ant  Charter  schools  about  tliis  time  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1825  led  to  great  f!!!7' 
changes,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ParUamentary  grant  from  the  Incorporated 
Society.  In  1839  the  Committee  adopted  the  plan  of  admitting  pupils  to  their  boarding 
schools  by  competition,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  of  this  report  which  treats  of  Inter- 
mediate Education,  but  the  competition  is  restricted  to  pupils  of  Scriptural  schools  in 
certain  localities  (25854). 

The  schools  are  locally  superintended  by  "  catechists,"  generally  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  who  receive  £20  a  year  in  payment  for  thoir  services  (25916-25921).     There  is 
no  regular  examination  of  the  masters  previous  to  appointment  (25924-5).     Nothing  is  Superinten- 
done    for    the     education    of  Roman    Catholic  children  upon  the    Society's   estates  ^^^ 
(25904-7),  and  the  "  charter  would  not  allow  them  to  become  members  of  the  schools 
without  being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  ""  (25900)  although  Restrfctiona. 
one  object  of  the  foundation  is^to  promote  loyalty  among  the  Popish  natives  (25896- 
25901). 

The  Society  profess  to  be  ^'  bound  to  administer  the  estates  and  funded  property  in 
connexion  with  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  specific  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given"  (25970).  But  the  hmitation  to  the  children  of  "  Popish  and  other  poor  natives" 
is  held  to  include  "  the  Irish  clergy  and  gentry"  (25881),  "  clergymen  and  very  respectable 
families  of  the  gentry  of  limited  means"  (25869),  and  ''persons  in  Dublin  of  the  middle 
class"  (25860-2). 

The  main  object  of  the  Corporation,  as  expressed  in  the  charter,  is  the  promotion  of  Third  Report, 
industrial  education.     The  Education  Commissioners  of  1808  report  on  the  Incorporated  Dwember, 
Society  as  follows  : —  ^^^• 

"  There  is  another  importaDt  end  of  the  institution  which  has  always  been  answered  by  it  to  a  certain  extent 
and  appears  at  this  time  to  be  attained  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed — the  instruction  of  so  great  a  number  of 
jxxyr  and  destitute  children  bringing  them  up  to  habits  of  hidusPry  ;  advantages  of  peculiar  importance  in  a 
country  abounding  in  population,  and  where  no  ^neral  public  fund  is  provided  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  poor." 

A   donor   of  £40,000  to  the  Society — nearly  one-half  of  their  funded  property — 
intimated,  while  concealing  his  name,  that  he  wished  his  gift  to  be  appUed  to  industrial 
education.     That  Bishop  rococke  had  the  same  object  in  bequeathing  his  property  to  Bishop 
the  Society  the  terms  of  his  will  make  manifest : —  T^n^*' 

Bishop  Pococke's  will,  dated  10th  July,  1763. — "  After  the  decease  of  my  said  sister  I  do  leave  my  estate, 
real  and  personal,  for  the  uses  following : — To  found  a  weaving  school  at  Lintown  near  Kilkenny,  in  the 
house  I  built  for  weaving,  for  Papist  boys  who  shall  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  who  have  not  been  at 
any  school  before  of  any  public  foundation,  and  particularly  in  none  of  the  Charter  schools,  to  be  apprenticed  to 
the  Society  at  twelve  years  old  for  seven  years,  said  boys  to  be  bred  to  the  Protestant  religion." 

In  a  coicil  to  Bishop  Pococke's  will,  dated  24th  March,  1765.—  "  And  then  I  do  leave  all  my  estate  real  and 
personal  for  foimding  a  school  for  Papist  boys  ivova  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old  who  shall  become  Protestants, 
and  to  be  bred  to  linen  weaving,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  said  boys  not  to 
have  been  at  any  school  before  of  any  public  legal  foundation,  and  particularly  in  none  of  the  Charter  schools ; 
to  be  apprenticed  to  the  Society  after  they  are  fourteen  years  old  for  seven  years,  desiring  my  manufactory  house 
at  Lintown,  Kilkenny,  if  not  disposed  of  by  me,  be  applied  for  that  use ;  and  if  the  Society  may  think  it  better 
to  sell  any  of  my  leases,  I  desire  the  produce  may  be  disposed  of  in  some  Government  security ;  and  if  any 
other  religion  shall  at  any  time  be  established  than  the  present  Protestant  religion,  I  do  then  leave  the  whole 
for  such  time  to  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Dublin  for  lunatics,  to  revert  to  the  said  Society  whenever  it  shall  be 
re-established  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned ;  I  do  leave  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  the  execution 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament." 

£    8,     d. 

*^  In  1808  this  propex.ypix>duced,j]^-^^^  '         ;         '     JJ,^     \    l^ 

964     4     IJ" 

Mr.  Comeille,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  explains  in  a  report  of  1808,  how 
it  happened  that  Bishop  rococke's  directions  respecting  tJbie  parentage  of  boys  admitted  ^ 
to  his  school  came  to  be  relaxed. 

**  Report  of  John  Corneille,  esq..  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  Lintown  Factory, 

19th  August,  1808. 

.  *«  By  Dr.  Pococke's  will  the  boys  cannot  be  admitted  into  this  foundation  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  they  must  be  of  Koman  Catholic  parents  exclusively.  The  catechist  visitor  in- 
formed me  that  the  lads  who  were  of  Eoman  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides  when  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeships  at  the  factory  relapsed  to  the  Komish  persuasion ;  but  that  where  the  mother  was  a  Protestant 
(the  Society  or  local  committee  having  lately  so  far  relaxed  from  the  strict  letter  of  Bishop  Pococke's  will  as  to 
admit  lads  of  this  description),  in  that  case  he  did  not  relapse.     Tliis  he  knew  to  be  the  fact  with  three." 
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ifwonpoRiiTBD       The  rules  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  1809  show  how  much  time  was  devoted  to 

_^^'      industrial  education  in  the  schools : — 

Extract  from  Rules  of  Chabter  Schools,  27tii  March,  1809. 
"  Labour  from  half-pest  nine  till  twelve. 
"  Labour  from  half-past  two  till  five. 
*'  Works  of  labour.     The  works  at  which  the  children  are  to  be  employed  are  those  of  gardening,  husbandry 
breaking,  swinging,  and  hackling  of  flax,  carding  wool,  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving  where  they  have 
looms.     It  is  expected  that  the  girls  shall  make  and  mend  their   own  clothes ;  and   that  all  'the  stoddngs 
worn  by  the  children  in  each  and  every  school,  both  male  and  female,  shall  have  been  knit  by  them." 

not  observed.  But  the  Society  has  wholly  abandoned  the  Industrial  Education  (25883)  for  which 
they  hold  Bishop  Pococke's  property.  This  followed  necessarily  upon  the  admission 
of  middle  class  children  to  the  schools. 

Bishop  Pococke's  will  gives  the  Society  permission  to  sell  his  leases,  but  they 
preferred  to  hold  the  land.  Another  of  the  Society's  benefactors — Mr.  Rogerson — 
expressly  directed  the  Society  to  sell  his  estates ;  but  these  also  they  have  kept  in 
their  hands. 

Mr.  Rogcrson's       "III  the  year  1786  the   fimds  of  the   Society  were  augmented  by  the  estates  of  the  late  John  Rogerson, 

landfj.  esq.,  who  had  directed  in  his  will  that  t?iey  should  he  sold,  and  the  purchase-money,  after  paying  certain  legacies 

and  other  bequests,  be  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Society.      It  appears,  however,  that  only  so  much  of  his 

estates  was  sold  as  was  sufficient  for  discharging  these  bequests,  and  Uie  Society  obtained  possession  of  the 

remainder,  which  produced  at  that  time  £1,359  14«.  \d,  per  annum,  but  have  since  been  raised  to  £1,770."* 

Previous  inquiries  have  reported  at  great  length  upon  the  Incorporated  Sodety,  and 
we  refer  to  the  results  of  their  investigations,*  and  to  the  evidence  before  us  of  Rev.  J. 
V  W.  Hackett,  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

While  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  intended  for  Grammar  Schools  has  been  in 
great  measure  diverted  to  the  support  of  Elementary  Schools,  thfe  trust  property  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  bequeathed  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  poor  is  now  to  a 
lai^e  extent  applied  to  the  education  of  middle  class  children  in  science  and  languages. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV.— SCHOOLS  OF  THE  IRISH  SOCIETY. 

iBisHSociim-.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  a  valuable  property  is  held  in  trust  by  a  committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  elected  annually,  called  the  Irish  Society.  The  history  of  this 
Trust  is  instructive  : — ^ 

History  and  "  The  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  corn- 

objects  of  the     monly  called  the  *  Irish  Society,*  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  Eling  James  I.,  dated  29th  Mai-ch,  1613  ; 
Trnst.  fQj.  the  *  better  ordering,  directing,  and  governing  all  and  all  manner  of  things  for  and  concerning  the  city 

and  citizens  of  Londonderry,  and  the  county  of  Londonderry.*  The  charter  confirmed  to  the  city  of  London 
the  grant  of  the  entire  county  of  Londonderry,  then  called  Coleraine,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among  the 
twelve  London  Companies,  who  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  plantation,  in  severalty.  The  charter  also 
granted  to  the  Irish  Society  4,000  acres  of  land,  next  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Deny,  and  lying  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  also  the  Abbey  of  Coleraine,  a;nd  3,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  further  charter  was  granted  to  the  Irish  Society,  dated  10th  April,  1662,  reciting  the 
charter  of  King  James,  and  the  several  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  London  Companies,  and  declaring  that  the 
Society  retained  in  its  own  hands  such^jrts  of  the  lands  as  were  not  divisible,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
general  operations  of  the  plantation.  In  the  litigation  which  took  place  between  the  Irish  Society  and  the 
Skinners'  Company  (one  of  the  twelve  subscribing  companies  which  had  allotted  to  it  an  estate  in  severalty)  in 
the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  not  only  admitted,  but  insisted,  that  they  were  merely  trustees  for  public 
purposes  connected  with  the  plantation ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  decided  that  such  was  the  true 
character  of  their  position.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham)  stated  (12  Clarke  and  Finnell^s  Reports^ 
p.  481) ;  *  They  have  applied  the  fimds  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation,  and  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Society — ^they  have  applied  them  for  the  pinposes  of  religion,  partly  in  building  and  repairing 
churches  and  chapels,  of  public  schools,  and  the  pa3rment  of  schoolmasters.'  He  declared  that  they  were  but 
trustees  for  these  purposes,  and  that  the  funds  which  they  held  were  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  these  public 
duties,  though  they  had  a  discretion  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  they  should  apply  them.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  added — 'What  was  the  object  of  this  plantation,  and  the  object  of  the  grant  1  It  was  a  great  public 
object.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  settlement  of  this  district,  which  had.  been  laid  waste  by 
the  rebellion.  It  was  to  introduce  civilization  and  order  into  that  district  j  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
there  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion.  These  trusts  are  continuing.  They  have  still  to  provide 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  Uie  Protestant  establishment  of  that  district;  and,  with  the  establishment  of 
religion  in  that  district,  they  have  also  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it — the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.' 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  iiiqttiring  into  the  State  of  all  Schools  oh.  Public  or  Charitable  Foandations  ih  Ireland,  dated 
29th  December,  1808. 

A  Fint'Report  from  the  CommSarionerfl  of  th«  Board  of  Education  im  Ireland  (Act  46  CreoKge  III.,  oap^  122),  on  the  Broteatant  Clunier 
Scliools,  1809;  First -Beport  of  the  Boya)  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Ireland  upon  Charter  Sclioola,  1825;  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  Ireland  under  CharUr  Schools,  1838,  l^o.  701 ;  Rojal  Commission  on  Irish 
Endowed  Schools,  Report  and  Evidence,  1857. 

3  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  CommL<wion,  Appendix,  p^  16. 
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^*  The  Iriflli  Society  may,  thei-efore,  be  described  (iii  the  Unguage  of  the  Royal  0om]iiis8ionei*s  of  luquiry  into  Imsh  BocuvnnL 

the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London)  as  a  large  charitable  endowment  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  managed  ' 

by  an  absentee  committee  in  London :  and  of  all  the  objects  of  the  plantation,  that  which  seems  most  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  continuing  and  unfulfilled  trust,  is  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  Irish 
Society  has  at  all  times  recognised  the  claims  of  education  upon  their  funds,  to  some  extent ;  and  it  appears  from 
their  statements  that  grants  for r  schools  in  Londonderry  and  Ooleraine  were  made  from  the  year  1613,  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  their  first  charter.*  But  how  much  of  the  revenues  of  the  Society  have  been 
applied  in  earlier  times  to  the  purposes  of  education,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  Skinners'  Company,  in  thedr 
case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  complained  that  while  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the  Society  for  tiie 
eight  years  ending  in  1832,  cost  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  or  £5,000  per  annum,  the  annual  expenditure  upon 
schools  did  not  exceed  j£480.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1828,  out  of  an  income  of  £7,259,  the  disbursements 
for  education  were  £542;  in  1829,  out  of  £7,282,  the  school  disbursements  were  £439;  in  1830,  out  of 
£10,513,  but  £438.  However,  it  is  right  to  add,  that  from  the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing  their  grants  for  educational  puposes ;  and  they  have  now  raised  them  to  an  amoimt  somewhat 
more  commensurate  than  formerly  with  the  just  cMms  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1855,  out  of  an  income  of 
about  £10,000,  a  sum  of  £1,478  was  devoted  to  the  suppoit  of  education  in  schools,  in  addition  to  some  small  dona^ 
tions  for  theii*  erection  and  repairs.  Of  this  sum,  £430  was  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
establishment  near  Derry,  called  the  Foyle  College ;  £253  to  the  Irish  Society's  Schools  in  Coleraine ;  £80  to 
the  Agricultural  School  at  Templemoyle;  and  the  residue,  or  £715,  was  distributed  among  about  eighty-six 
schools  (Sunday  and  daily)  in  sums  of  from  £30  to  £1.  The  gi-ants  to  fifty-eight  schools  were  in  sums  of 
from  £5  to  £1," 

The  surplus  income  from  the  property  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Irish  Society,  "  to  income. 
provide  for  the  Protestant  establishment  of  that  district,  and  to  superintend  and  take 
care  of  the  education  of  the  inhabitants,"  amounts  to  about  £12,000  a  year.  A  return 
iumished  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Sidgreaves,  shows  that  out  of  this  trust 
fund  the  Society  distributes  annually  £1,172  among  eighty-four  day  and  Sunday  schools 
of  primary  education,  besides  granting  £1,125  to  three  institutions  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion for  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  viz.,  to  the  Diocesan  School,  £425  ;  to  the 
Magee  College,  £500  ;  and  to  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution,  £200.  The  Sooieiy  Restriction, 
is  understood  to  be  precluded  by  its  charter  from  aiding  either  the  religion  or  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  primary  schools  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  assisted 
by  public  grants.     In  six  cases  these  schools  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Irish 
Society  {Sidgreaves,  G.  110),  and  have  been  placed  under  the  Board  m  order  to  obtain  onmuto 
the  benefit  of  inspection ;  but  the  Board,  regardless  of  their  ample  endowment,  gives  ^^^^ 
them  grants  of  money  likewise.     The  Irish  Society  gives  £50  a  year  to  the  Boards 
Model  school  in  Derry. 

Mr.  Williamson,  surveyor  and  architect,  appeared  before  us  as  a  witness,  by  order  of  Evidence, 
the  Irish  Society.  He  states  that  all  their  schools  are  under  the  National  Board,  with 
two  exceptions  (20959  and  20977).  The  Society  rarely  makes  grants  to  Protestant 
churches  (21038),  never  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (21036),  but  to  many  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  (21037).  The  principle  of  selection  among  schools  for  grants  is  obscure 
and  involved  "almost  in  antiquity,"  but  a  number  of  them  were  given  as  rewards 
'^for  assistance  to  the  Society  m  troublesome  litigation"  (20977).  A  grant  once  made 
to  a  school  is  renewed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  year  to  year  (21046-9).  There  is 
no  regular  inspection  of  the  schools  (21053  and  21095).  No  grants  are  made  to 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  schools  (21059),  or  for  any  purely  Roman  Catholic  purpose 
(21114).  They  contribute  to  Sunday  schools  of  all  Protestant  denominations  (21115). 
No  Roman  CathoUc  body  has  ever  applied  to  them  for  any  gi^ant  (21118  and  21121). 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  WilliaTnson  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

*^  21121.  Mr.  Dease, — Has  any  similar  free  grant  of  money  on  like  ierms  been  ever  offered  to  the  Boman  £yi<ieiioe. 
Catholic  body  % — Mr.  Williamson, — I  do  not  believe  that  any  offer  has  ever  been  made  of  any  grant  to  a  school 
belonging  to  any  particulai*  denomination.  When  any  particular  body,  whether  educational  or  otherwise, 
stand  in  need  of  a  grant,  when  they  think  they  have  a  claim  on  the  Society,  they  come  and  ask  them.  We 
have  applications  for  grants  from  ten  miles  away,  within  my  recollection,  for  schools ;  and  1  am  quite  certain 
that  the  Society  has  never  offered  anything  to  any  denomination  whatsoever,  but  when  it  has  been  asked  from 
them,  they  have  considered  it,  and  if  they  thought  it  was  a  proper  case  for  the  expenditure  of  some  of  their 
trust-fund  they  would  give  it.     I  do  not  think  that  any  Boman  Catholic  body  has  ever  applied. 

"  21122.  Mr.  Stokes. — But  there  is  no  rule  which  would  prevent  the  Society  from  granting  aid  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  body,  if  appHcation  were  made  1 — ^There  is  no  rule  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
standing  orders  that  I  see  that  makes  any  such  order  as  that.  The  only  thing  that  would  ever  be, considered 
would  be,  I  presume,  in  reference  to  the  charter  to  ascertain  if  it  was  right,  and  how  far  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  charter ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  not  constrained  they  would  subscribe  to  ^Houian 
Catholic  Schools. 

''  21123.  If  a  giunt  were  asked  for  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  Derry,  do  you  consider  the  Society  would  entertain  that  application? — I  am  quite  sure  they  would, 
unless  they  were  restrained  by  the  charter.  I  know  they  would  not  at  present,  because  they  are  in  debt,  as  I 
»aid  already.  »  •.  ,   v  ^ 

"211 24.  Professor  SuUivaxu — Aj;e  you  aware  whether  any  application  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Irish  Society, 
either  at  Derry  or  Coleraine,  for  aid  for  a  school  conducted  by  Catholic  bodiesl — ^I  am  aware  of  no  such  instance. 


1  Report  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  Ai«btai|(  CommiiiMMier.  under  Endowed  Schools  CooLmission  (1855).    Appendix  to  Report,  pp.  16,  17. 
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Conclutions  of 
Endowed 
Schools    Com- 
missioners 
adopted. 


Irish  Sooibtt.   I  am  always  present  with  the  visitation  when  they  come  over  each  year — what  they  call  the  visitation  of  the 

society — that  is  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the  Court  of  twenty-six  usually  come  over,  and  I  hear  all  the 

applications.     As  far  as  I  ever  heard,  no  application  has  ever  been  made  from  a  Roman  Catholic  body. 

"  21144.  But  still  I  may  put  this  question  to  you — is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
amongst  all  classes,  that  if  they  were  to  make  that  application  they  woidd  be  refused  1 — I  think  it  is  the 
impression  that  they  would  be  refused.  If  so  it  is  because  they  have  an  idea  that  the  charter  did  not  empower 
the  Society  to  make  that  grant.  But  I  am  very  cei-tain  of  this,  that  the  Society  would  make  grants  and  large 
grants — at  least  I  believe  they  would  make  lai^e  grants — if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  if  application  was 
made  to  them. 

"21145.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Society  to  make  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlargement 
of  Koman  Catholic  places  of  worship  ? — I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  their  having  made  a  grant  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship. 

"  21146.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilsan. — Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  their  being  asked  to  do  so  1 — Never. 

"211 69.  Mr.  Stokes, — ^Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  beaproper  administration  of  the  ti-ust  funds  of  the  Irish  Society, 
that  so  long  as  there  was  a  Presbyterian  chapel  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  or  any  other  county,  by  which  the  surplu** 
fimds  of  tiie  Society  might  be  absorbed,  so  long  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  living  on  the  estate  of 
the  Society  would  have  no  claim  for  assistance  towards  their  education  ] — ^Every  claim,  if  the  charter  did 
not  preclude  it ;  and  I  should,  for  own  my  part,  most  gladly  see  them  contribute  to  every  Roman  Catiiolic 
charity  as  well  as  any  Protestant  one." 

We  concur  generally  in  the  remarks  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  respecting 
the  Irish  Society  and  its  schools  :; — ' 

"  From  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  managed  by  a  Board  sitting  in 
London,  we  cannot  expect  that  in  the  management  of  educational  trusts  in  Ireland  it  should  possess  the  im- 
portant assistance  which  personal  observation  and  careful  supervision  can  alone  supply.  Our  inquiries  have 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to  make  funds  for  educational  purposes  productive  of  valuable  results,  they  must  be 
expended  with  judgment  and  care  in  the  support  of  efficient  schools  placed  in  suitable  and  well-selected  districts 
and  localities  ;  that  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  schools  should  be  maintained  by  the  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  intelligent  persons  interested  in  their  prosperity  and  resident  in  the  districts ;  by  the  fit^quent 
and  careful  inspection  of  competent  inspectors  ;  by  a  proper  system  of  rewards. and  pimishments — encouraging 
diligence  and  rewarding  merit,  both  in  teacher  and  pupils,  and,  when  necessary,  diminishing  and  withdrawing 
grants — and  by  the  vigilant  superintendence  and  control  of  a  central  Board,  competent  and  weU  qualified,  and 
charged  with  the  offices  of  seeing  that  local  patrons  and  managers,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  shall  severally 
discharge  the  duties  they  undertake. 

"  The  Irish  Society  has,  except  in  the  case  of  one  school  at  Coleraine,  not  only  no  personal  supervision,  but 
it  has  taken  no  means  to  insure  any  adequate  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  which  it  mainly  or  exclu- 
sively supports.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  the  mode  in  which  disbursements  for  education 
have  been  made  by  the  Society  is  unsatisfactory ;  that  the  grants  appear  to  be  made  without  sufficient 
discrimination  in  the  first  instonce,  and  without  due  regard  afterwards  to  obtain  the  advantages  they  are 
intended  to  produce.     The  school  it  does  superintend  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

"In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  its  grants  are  but  trifling  additions  to  other  incomes,  the  Society  is 
incapacitated  from  exercising  any  influential  superintendence,  the  schools  being  luider  other  control.  The  money, 
thus  spread  over  a  large  surface,  becomes,  in  each  locality,  of  little  appreciable  importance. 

"  We  feel  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  all  the  funds  devoted  to  education  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Irish  Society  should  asstmie  a  definite  form,  and  be  placed  under  a  system  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. With  this  view,  we  recommend  that  the  scattered  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  secured  for,  and 
concentrated  on,  a  limited  number  of  efficient  endowed  schools  on  this  foundation,  in  the  county  of  Londonderr}'. 

"  Dr.  Ferguson  having  observed  that  at  present  the  Irish  Society  *  do  not  exercise  any  control  or  supervision 
whatever  over '  *  the  schools  which  participated  in  the  benefit  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,'  sugg<^tK 
that,  as  he  believes,  *  the  jiolitical  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  trust  has  long  since  passed 
away  ;  and  as  the  membei^s  of  the  Irish  Society  have  confessedly  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  funds  which  they 
distribute,  the  natural  and  sensible  course  would  seem  to  be  to  delegate  the  trust  to  locaLgentlemen  who  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  necessary  information,  the  community  of  feeling  and  interest, 
and  the  opjiortunity  of  constant  personal  inspection  and  supervision  which  ai*e  essential  to  its  due  performance.' 
He  also  observes,  that  the  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  the  Coqioration  of  London  have,  on  independent 
grounds,  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  repeal  of  its  Charter. 

"  We  also  recommend,  if  the  society  shall  not  appoint  local  patrons  and  managers,  and  put  their  primary 
schools  imder  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  or  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  that  a 
Local  Board  should  be  established  in  the  county,  which  should  have  the  management  of  the  schools  supported 
from  such  other  funds  of  the  society  as  may  be  allocated  to  educational  purposes. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  means  we  have  suggested,  the  trust-funds  of  this  ancient  society,  which  are 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  will  be  rendered  productive  of  more  beneficial  results." 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  1838,  inquired  into 
schools  of  public  foundation  in  Ireland,  reported  that — * 

"  In  endowed  schools,  founded  by  individuals  or  societies,  when  they  deviate  from  their  trust,  or  adherence 
to  such  trust  be  found  to  be  useless  or  injurious  to  existing  society,  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  its  incompetence  to 
deal  with  such  caaes,  the  Legislature  itself,  has  a  right  to  intervene.  When  founded  by  the  State,  or  though 
founded  by  others  subsequently  receiving  grants  from  the  State,  these  institutions  must  be  deemed  to  oome 
at  once  under  State  control  and  superintendence." 


Management  of 
thbTrost 
sliould    be  re- 
formed. 


either  by  a 
Court  or  by 
Parliament 


Recomjik^da- 

TION. 


We  recommend  : — 

That  in  granting  aid  to  a  school  the  National  Board,  should  have  regard  to 
the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment  enjoyed  by  it. 


1  Report,  pp.  166-7. 
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CHAPTER  v.— MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  obtained  information  respecting  a  class  of  schools  pecuUar  to  Ireland,  called      Mhsion 
^fission  schools.     These  schools  are  supported  by  voluntary  societies,  with  the  avowed     ^^^"' 
-object  of  converting  Roman  Catholic  children  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism.      Thus  there    are  in  Ireland   Irish  Church  Mission  schools,   Presbyterian  Episcopaiiaii, 
Mission    schools,   and  Wesleyan    Mission  schools.      In    most    of  these  schools   the  ^'f^^^"' 
attendance  is  mixed,  but  all  received  the  same  religious  instruction.     Erasmus  Smith's  ^^     esJ^y"**- 
Schools  and  Church  Education  Society's  schools  oblige  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  attend  them  to  read  the  Authorized  Version,  and  to  receive  explanations  of  it  from 
Protestant  teachers ;  but  they  do  not  require  such  children  to  leam  Protestant  cate- 
chisms or  formularies.     Such  schools  may  be  regarded  as  primarily  designed  for  Protes- 
tant scholars,  but  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  education  upon  the  known 
condition  that  they  consent  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  hear  it  referred  to  and  explained. 
Mission  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  essentially  aggressive,  and  promoted  with  the 
special  object  of  imparting  education  to  Roman  CathoUc  children,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  change  their  reUgion.     The  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  were 
originally  founded  with  the  same  object  of  prosely tism,  have  now  so  completely  changed 
their  course  of  action  as  to  receive  only  Protestant  children,  and  to  exclude  even  them  from 
their  boarding  institutions,  unless  they  have  attended  a  Scriptural  school  for  one  year. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Cory,  Missionary 'Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society,  Evidence  as  to 
.gave  evidence  respecting  the  mission  schools.     This  association  is  a  voluntary  society,  objects, 
instituted  in  1849  {Cory  11805),  of  a  strictly  denominational  character  (11865),  and 
-connected  with  the  Established  Church  (11866).     It  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
England  and  Ireland  (U  782)  with  an  annual  income  of  £25,000,  of  which  about  £21,000  revenuc^ 
comes  from  England  (11900-3).     It  is  managed  by  a  committee  in  London  (11783),  and 
its  object  is  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catbolics  (^11852).     Great  part  of  its  work  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  schools  (11854)  in  hope  of  certain  results  (11926-8),  and  the 
expenditure  on  schools  amounts  to  £6,000  a  year  (11942).     The  Society  supports  86 
schools  in  all,  of  which  11  are  in  Dublin,  55  in  county  Gal  way,  and  the  rest  chiefly  in 
the  West  (11787-9) ;  8  of  them  are  boarding  schools,  and  all  are  elementary  (11792-3). 
The  rolls  of  day  schools  bore  the  names  of  3,663  children  (11790) ;  of  whom  two-fifths 
were  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  two-fifths  the  ofispring  of  '*  original  Protestants"  or      g^^j^^j^ 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  one-fifth  of  Roman  Catholics  converted  to  the  Established 
Church  (11799).     A  more  exact  return  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Cory  and  printed 
with  our  evidence  (page.  4  8  9)  gives  the  precise  numbers : — 

1,718  pupils  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage. 
393     „      issae  of  mixed  marriages. 
655     „  „     converts. 

897     „  „     "original  Protestants." 

About  I  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  become  Protestants  (11807  and  11813),  and 
the  great  majority  do  not  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on  Sunday  (11806-9). 
Some  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  children  are  orphans,  but  in  most  cases  the  parents  are 
living  (11822) ;  the  great  majority  are  very  poor  (11823  and  11879)  ;  in  some  schools 
they  get  food  (11825)  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  Society  (11932)  ;  they  enter  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age  (11847)  and  leave  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  (11846) ;  they  get  good  situa- 
tions and  have  generally  prospered  (11824);  many  go  into  the  army  or  navy  or  are 
apprenticed  to  trades ;  many  emigrate ;  most  of  the  females  become  domestic  servants, 
and  a  few  are  schoolmistresses  (11895-8) ;  few,  either  male  or  female,  remain  in  the 
districts.  The  schools  on  the  average  have  42  names  on  the  rolls  arid  about  30  children 
in  average  attendance  (11872-8) ;  out  of  3,457  on  roll  2,390  were  actually  present  in  85 
schools  upon  12th  May,  1868  (Evidence,  p.  494).  The  police  on  25th  June,  1868,  found 
1,726  present.'  Few  or  none  pay  school-fees  (11916-17).  The  teachers  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  EstabUshed  Church  (11867^;  previous  to  appointment  they  are  trained  in 
Dublin  (11794-6)  during  a  course  ot  two  years  (11828-38  and  11880-85);  all  the 
teachers  are  said  to  have  been  trained  (11904),  though  some  have  been  masters 
in  other  schools  before  appointment  to  mission  schools  (11977) ;  while  in  training  they 
attend  religious  services  at  the  Townsend-street  school  which  is  Ucensed  as  a  Church; 
when  in  charge  of  schools  the  mistresses  earn  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  (11913-14)  and 
the  masters  from  £30  to  £60  (11915).  The  school-books  used  are  those  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  (11910),  the  Bible,  Stanford's  Handbook,  and  King's  Church  History 
(11991).  All  the  children  are  taught  in  Scripture  (11798) ;  religious  instruction  is  given 
for  at  least  one  hour  daily ;  it  pervades  everything  (11924) ;  as  a  Missionary  Society  they 
make  it  very  prominent,  but  Mr.  Cory  denies  that  "  controversy"  is  the  fundamental 
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aim  of  the  instruction  (11955-61),  or  that  food  and  clothing  is  the  chief  inducement  to 
attend  the  schools  (11969).  For  some  years  there  has  been  no  trouble  from  violent 
opposition  (11995-12001). 

Kespecting  schools  of  this  class  Mr.  Kavcmagh  gave  some  evidence : — 10889-10901  • 

Mr.  O Carroll  speaks  of  proselytizing  schools  in  South  Dublin : — 

"  4399.  Chairmom, — Ts  the  population  sufficient  for  the  ITational  schools  that  previously  existed,  and 
also  for  new  Christian  Brothers*  schools  % — Mr.  0*Ca/rroll, — ^To  be  sure,  and  a  great  <teal  more.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  demand.  There  were  600  children  going  last  February  to  the  proselytizing  schools  in  the  South  Dublin 
district.  I  suppobe  of  that  number  between  400  and  500  were  Roman  Catholics.  Of  course  they  would  go  to 
Boman  CathoUc  schools  if  they  did  not  get  food  and  clothes  given  to  thein. 

"  4400.  In  what  schools  1 — The  Irish  Church  Mission  schools  at  the  Coombe,  Luke- street,  Townsend-street^ 
and  Grand  Canal-street. 

-  ^  4401.  Are  there  many  Church  Education  schools  in  your  di^xictl — ^There  are  a  great  number.  I  think 
there  are  as  many  Church  Education  schools  and  Church  Mission  schools  as  there  are  NationaL  The 
attendance  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  in  the  National  schoola" 

The  Mission  Schools  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  seem  to  diflfer  in  design  from 
the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools,  being  called  ''  Mission  schools  "  simply  because  they 
derive  a  portion  of  support  from  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Fund  {M'Millen  14498).  Of 
Wesleyan  schools  about  one  half  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  the  other 
half  are  Mission  schools  (14421),  but  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  said  to 
lie  in  local  circumstances  only  (14426).  Some  Koman  Catholic  children  attend  tha 
Wesleyan  Mission  schools  (14497),  but  they  are*  not  compelled  to  receive  religioua 
instruction  or  to  read  tiie  Authorized  Version  contrary  totibeir  jjarents'  wish  (14499  and 
14552).  In  1840  the  Wesleyans  supported  forty-eight  Mission  Schools,  with  3,700 
pupils,  but  the  competition  of  National  Schools  has  lessened  the  numbers  (14530)  ;  six 
of  their  Schools  are  designed  for  the  middle  classes,  four  for  boys  witii  instruction  in 
classics,  and  two  for  girls  with  music  and  modem  languages.  Mr.  Tobias  explains  that 
the  Mission  Schools  of  the  Wesleyans  remain  in  their  own  hands  altogether,  and  they 
have  a  I'eligious  character  since  Wesleyan  catechisms  ai'e  taught  in  them.     He  says  : — 

**  22803.  Mr.  Gibson, — Now  you  have  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  own  schools  were  under  the  Boards 
but  not  your  Mission  Schools  ?-— Rev.  Mr.  Tobias, — Not  our  Mission  Schools. 

"  22804.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  your  mission  schools  properly  so  called,  and  your  ordinary 
schools,  which  would  make  it  desirable  that  the  one  should  be  under  the  Board,  and  the  other  not  under  th& 
Board  ? — There  is  no  distinction  in  the  working  of  them.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  class  of  men  whom  we 
place  as  masters  ;  no  distinction  with  regard  to  them  as  to  where  we  get  them.  The  simple  dLstinction  betwixt- 
them  is,  that  these  Mission  schools  where  there  is  a  supplement  to  the  fees  required,  have  that  supplement 
granted  tjiem  from  our  Mission  Fund,  one  of  our  Church's  funds.  In  the  other  case,  the  supplement  to  lie 
fees  comes  from  the  National  Board. 

"  22805.  Have  those  Mission  schools  any  religious  character  separate  and  apart  from  the  ordinary  schools  i 
—  They  have.     We  expect  in  them  our  catechisms  to  be  taught. 

"  22806.  As  a  part  of  the  ordinary  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

"  22807.  And  therefore  those  schools  would  not,  properly  speaking,  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  completely 
secular  instruction  ? — No ;  certainly  not.  But  I  think  we  should  soon  give  them  up  if  good  secular  schools, 
were  established  in  the  country  by  the  State,  and  be  very  glad  to  do  it  too." 

Presbyterians.  Wcst  Counaught  is  also  the  field  of  Presbyterian  Missionary  enterprise  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  Missionary  oi'ganiasation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  called  the  Connaught  Scriptural  and  Industrial  Mission.  There  is  besides  the  Scottish 
Ladies'  Society,  which  maintains  one  school  or  more.  Our  assistant  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jack,  gives  a  description  of  these  schools  (L  136-154).  He  divides  them  into  twa 
classes,  the  one  maintained  chiefly  for  a  Presbyterian  population,  while  the  others 
are  almost  entirely  Mission  schools  for  ''non-Presbyterians."  In  some  of  the  Mission 
schools  religious  instruction  is  separated  from  secular  in  point  of  time,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Episcopalian  children  not  being  told  to  leave,  wait  cheerfully  with  their 
companions  for  the  (Jeneral  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  The  scholars  learn  texts 
and  hymns,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  "no  doubt  mainly  for  proselytizing.'* 
Education  and  requisites  are  given  gratuitously,  but  not  food  or  clothing.  The  teachers 
,  are  commonly  young  girls  under  twenty,  receiving  about  £20  a  year.  For  the  most 
pkrt  the  attendance  of  children  is  extremely  small,  and  some  of  the  smallest  schools 
are  aided  by  the  National  Board.  "  The  official  report  talks  of  the  schools  as  part  of 
a  wide  field  of  Missionary  labour,  and  says  that  they  are  under  the  constant  and  imme- 
diate oversight  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  district,  and  are  greatly  helpful  to  the  work 
of  the  missionary,  Scripture-reader,  and  colpoi'teur.'* 

Mr.  Kavanagh  had  been  through  these  schools,  and  gave  evidence  upon  their  condition. 
He  says : — 

"11072.  Chairman, — ^Have  you  ever  iiad  any  experience  of  the  Connaught  Mission  schools) — Mr. 
Kavanagh, — I  have  been  through  them  all. 

**  1 1073.  What  is  your  opkiidn  'of  ^em  as  to  theit  effiici^cy.  in  elementary  secular  teaching  ?— It  is  very  hrw. 
I  make  great  allowance  for  them.  The  children  in  them,  except  in  the  case  of  orphanages,  are  of  a  very 
neglected  clasa     From  1846,  for  several  year's  they  were  the  waifs  anci  strayis  of  famine ;  or  victims  of  desex- 
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tiony  or  of  iil-conditioned  parents.  I  have  been  in  Achill  schools ;  in  the  schools  near  Maam  and  Clifden.  I 
have  been  oyer  what  is  called  the  Mission  district,  and  I  found  scarcely  one  medium  schooL  The  secular 
education  in  them  was  merely  secondary.  They  were  hearing  rather  than  reading  Scripture,  and  flij^pantly 
talking  controversy.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  ask  my  opinion  about  them  on  mond  and  religious  grounda. 
I  could  not  be  more  opposed  to  anything — societies  organized  and  subscriptions  raised  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  to  deprive  the  iinfortunate  Catholics  of  Connaught  of  the  only  one  solace  left  them  in  their  poverty 
— ^that  is  their  fiuth. 

'^  11074.  Do  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  educated  in  these  schools  either  become  or  remain  Protestants 
in  afterlife  1 — ^I  would  certainly  say  the  children,  especially  the  orphans,  would.  I  may  mention  an  incident  to 
you  in  connexion  with  this.  I  received  letters  a  few  years  since  from  Ballina,  stating  that  there  was  a  National 
school  in  Charles-street,  in  that  town,  in  which  the  Catholic  children  were  being  int^ered  with.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  there  were  friends  of  mine.  At  my  own  expense  I  went  across  Ireland  to  Ballina 
to  see  that  National  schooL  Attached  to  that  National  school  I  foimd  an  orphanage  in  Charles-street,  Ballina. 
This  was  the  mart  where  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  famine  were  bought — ^poor  unfortunate  widows  were 
selling  their  children  like  little  pigs.  Unfortunate  creatures  that  were  in  the  lowest  condition — some  attracted 
by  food,  and  others  were  brought  into  the  orphanage.  And  the  funds  of  the  National  Board  were  used  within 
the  four  walls  there  to  maintain  an  orphanage  beside  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
«nd  agent  to  their  Mission  in  Connaught,  was  the  patron. 

"  11087.  Rev.  Dr.  Wihcm, — ^With  regard  to  the  little  children  that  you  say  were  sold,  like  little  pigs,  in 
Ballina,  how  much  was  given  for  each  1— -Mr.  Kavanagh, — ^The  price  went  up  and  down,  like  the  transactions 
in  the  stock  market. 

"11088.  Who  bought  them  1 — Parson  Armstrong,  as  they  call  them,  but  who  is  not  an  Anglican,  but  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  always  in  the  Ballina  market,  buying  them  up  for  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
there  founded. 

**  11089.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  the  funds  received  for  thatNational  school  from  the  National 
Board,  went  in  any  way  to  suppoi-t  the  orphan  part  of  the  institution  1 — Certainly ;  the  school  being  an  integral 
portion  of  the  establishment. 

"  11090.  Who  received  the  school  moneys  ?— The  teacher,  I  presume. 

"  11091.  He  received  the  grants  that  were  paid  by  the  National  Board  1 — ^Yes.  K  you  like  I  can  produce 
my  notes  which  I  took.     I  spent  a  day  in  it,  and  published  the  results  in  the  Dublin  papers. 

"  11092.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school  fees  went  to  the  teacher  ]— Yes,  but  it  is  the  Board's  grants,  to 
which  I  refer. 

"  11093.  Then  why  say  they  were  applied  to  proselytizing  purposes? — ^The  school  is  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  mission. 

"  1 1094.  Are  you  aware  of  any  teacher  so  generous  as  to  give  his  fees  in  the  support  of  such  an  institution  1 — I 
Am  not  aware  of  any.  There  was  a  Presbyterian  Mission  Society ;  the  teacher  in  the  school  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  became  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  brought  to  the  North  of  Ireland  until  his  studies  were  finished ; 
he  was  then  brought  back  to  his  native  town,  where  he  had  abandoned  his  father's  religion,  and  he  was  then 
thought  fit  to  conduct  this  National  school.     If  you  like,  Dr.  Wilson,  I  will  give  you  my  notes  upon  it." 

Several  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  describe  Protestant  Mission  schools.  Mr, 
King  (D)  in  Dublin : — 

"  356.  Not  far  from  this  school  is  the  Irish  Church  Mission  school  for  boys  in  Townsend»^street,  and  the 
^Is*  school  in  Luke-street ;  the  bojrs'  school  is  called  a  ragged  school,  though  why  such  a  name  should  be  given 
is  not  very  clear,  as  the  boys  were  far  better  clad  than  many  of  the  scholars  in  parochial  schools  in  other  parts 
of  Dublin,  not  to  speak  of  National  schools.  The  number  of  boys  present  was  89,  out  of  116  on  the  roll ;  the 
number  present  at  the  visit  of  the  police  was  109,  of  whom  75  were  Protestants  and  34  Roman  Catholics.  The 
master  could  not  tell  me  the  numbers  of  each  religion ;  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
scholars,  all  are  trained  in  *  controversy '  and  are  supposed  to  be  Protestants.  I  was  told  that  the  first  object  of 
the  school  was  to  instruct  the  boys  in  religion,  and  that  the  end  was  so  far  attained  that  most  of  the  scholars  who 
attended  regularly  became  conscientious  Protestants,  whatever  their  creed  might  have  been  before  they  came  to 
this  school.  The  boys  who  attend  regularly  are  rewarded  with  clothes  and  food,  and  by  this  means  a  much 
better  attendance  is  obtained  at  this  school  than  at  most  others.  The  age  of  some  of  the  scholars  was  more 
advanced  than  usual,  but  their  proficiency  in  secular  knowledge,  though  fair,  was  not  at  all  remarkable. 

"357.  In  Luke-street  is  situated  a  large  school  for  girls  and  infants,  supported  by  the  same  society.  Most 
of  the  girls  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  ;  they  are,  of  course,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  schoolmistress  told  me  that  many  of  the  children  were  Boman  Catholics  when  they  first  came  to 
the  school,  but  that  they  generally  became  Protestants,  and  eventually  she  hoped  Christians,  imder  the  influence 
of  the  instruction  whidi  they  received.  The  chief  aim  of  the  school  was  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the 
religion  which  the  promoters  of  the  school  considered  to  be  correct,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  this.  Parents, 
therefore,  who  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the  school  can  have  no  reason  for  complant  if  they  find  that  th^ 
children  are  educated  in  a  different  creed  from  their  own. 

"  358.  The  number  of  girls  present  was  54,  and  of  these  21  were  nominally  Roman  Catholics;  the  infants 
were  not  in  school  during  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  therefore  I  did  not  find  out  how  many  were  in  attendance. 
The  police  returns  give  63  as  the  numbei*  present  in  the  girls*  school,  and  100  in  the  infants'  school ;  65  of  the 
children  were  Protestants  and  98  Roman  Catholics. 

"  359.  The  society  has  other  schods  in  Dublin  but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  them,  as  I  was  assured 
that  the  same  system  was  adopted  in  all." 

Mr.  Coward  (E)  in  the  Cork  district : — 

"  94.  There  was  only  one  school  of  the  Irish  Society  in  my  district.  It  was  the  Ragged  School  in  Bandon^ 
connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  occupying  a  pleasant  building  of  ample  dimensions,  on  the 
upper  floor  of  which  the  elder  children  were  taught,  and  on  the  lower  the  infants.  Tliere  were  present  19  boys 
«nd  32  girls,  but  on  the  rolls  there  were  35  boys  and  42  girls,  the  average  attendance  being  46.  The  ammge- 
ment  of  the  desks  in  paxiJlel  groups  made  ihe  daasification  of  the  children  complete.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  maps  and  cards,  and  round  the  cornice  ran  a  green  scroll  with  the  Impend  '  Search  the  Scriptures.'  The 
children  looked  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  although  I  went  without  giving  any  notice.  There  were  no 
Catholics,  BO  far  as  I  could  make  out,  but  the  registers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  contain  no  spaces  in 
which  to  record  the  denominatious  of  the  children.  I  examined  the  third  class  in  reading,  but  the  resulta  were 
vfiry.pooc«  Heaitatiosy  mutilation  ot  the  words,  and  no  intelligence,  charactmzed  it.  A  very  kindly  master, 
who  had  been  there  since  1853,  C0n4uci;ed  it,, and  was  assisted  by, his. daughter,  who  looks  after  the.infaiKte  in 
I.  J  -^  gg2 
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BIifisioK       the  room  below,  and  by  a  mistress,  who  teaches  sewing,  for  which  she  is  paid  £1 2  a  year.     The  master'tt 
ScnooLP.       emoluments  wre  £41  a  year  with  a  good  house.     The  childi-en  are  very  regular,  owing  to  the  inducement  which 

a  payment  of  Id,  to  those  who  are  present  during  <Ihe  week  creates.     They  do  not  receive  the  money,  but  at  the 

end  of  the  year  it  is  summed  up,  and  its  value  given  in  clothes.  The  infants'  room  is  damp,  the  floor  being  of 
briek.  The  Irish  Society  supports  the  school  but  it  is  conducted  on  the  Church  Education  Society's  system.  I 
may  add  that  a  few  Methodists  constituted  the  only  foreign  element  as  regards  religion. 

"  95.  The  Island  Society  has  a  school  in  Shirkin  Island,  the  only  one  in  my  district.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of 
mention.  There  are,  I  believe,  four  scholars,  some  of  them  connected  with  the  master,  who  is  a  small  farmer^, 
and  receives,  I  was  told,  £10  a  year.  All  the  signs  of  a  school  that  I  saw  were  two  maps,  and  one  or  two- 
alphabetical  cards ;  I  saw  no  scholars.  The  room  was  a  dark  dingy  place,  with  an  imeven  mud  floor,  in  which 
the  education  of  lie  children  is  conducted.  The  priest  informed  me  that  it  was  sunply  a  trap  for  proselytes, 
baited  in  secret  by  the  devotees  who  try  to  conceal  their  real  object  under  the  pretence  of  having  a  schools 
Unfortunately,  he  said,  there  were  throe  little  Catholics  attending  it,  who  through  some  quarrel  between  their 
relatives,  had  been  sent  there." 

Ml'.  Richmond  (F)  in  the  Belfast  district : — 

Reports  of  "  338.  The  Belfast  ragged  school  is  managed  and  supported  by  a  committee  of  about  forty  ladies,  all  members  of 

^^"^^*  the  Established  Church.     The  school  is  in  connexion  with  no  society ;  but  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Educa- 

Commissioners.  ^^^^  Society  receives  a  fee  from  the  committee  for  a  half-yearly  visit.  The  intention,  however,  is  declared  to  be- 
to  keep  the  schools  free  from  a  sectarian  bias,  and  for  this  reason  no  catechism  is  used,  even  for  the  Church  chil- 
dren. No  child  pays  anything  at  all,  and  every  one  has  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk,  or  in  winter,  of  soup,  daily. 
This  acts  as  a  very  strong  inducement,  and  the  remarkable  result  is,  that  of  all  the  schools  in  Belfast^ 
not  excepting  even,  as  I  understand,  the  Model  School,  this  is  the  most  genuinely  mixed,  as  regards  the  com- 
bination of  Koman  Catholics  with  JProtestants.  I  omit,  of  course,  factory  schools,  to  which  childi-en  are  sent 
by  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  their  employers  nolente  volente  ecclesia.  The  proportion  at  the  time  or 
my  visit  was  42  Roman  Catholics  to  270  Protestants — not  indeed  a  very  complete  fusion,  but  noteworthy  in 
the  present  state  ofaflairs  in  the  Belfast  schools.  The  Bible  is  read  daily,  and  no  differences  are  allowed  on 
account  of  diversities  in  religious  creeds,  the  Roman  Catholics  reading  with  the  rest.  The  priests  are  said  not 
to  interfere  with  the  attendance  at  this  school. 

"  339.  This  imusual  mixture  of  denominations  may  be  explained  by  the  following  considerations : — (1).  The  food* 
daily  dispensed  offers  an  inducement  which  very  poor  mothers  cannot  I'esist,  and  knowing  this  the  priests  may 
be  wise  in  refraining  from  putting  their  authority  to  so  severe  a  test  as  would  be  involved  in  a  prohibition  of 
the  school  :  (2).  The  object  of  attack  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  the  existing  National  system^ 
especially  in  the  mixed  form  which  prevails  theoi-etically  in  the  Model  Schools.  This  ragged  school  is  not 
under  the  Board,  and  therefore  passes  comparatively  unmolested.  As  the  school  stands;  Roman  Catholic 
children  attending  it  read  the  Bible  and  are  open  to  direct  Protestant  influences,  and  yet  their  attendance  is 
permitted.  Whereas  if  the  school  were  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  would  be  carefully  protected  against  all  chances  of  proselytism,  and  yet  would  be  forthwith  withdrawn 
from  the  school  by  outside  influences.  (3).  These  children  are  not  under  inducements  to  attend  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools.  One  of  their  schools  is  in  this  very  Barrack-street,  close  to  the  ragged  school ;  but  the 
aim  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  is  not  to  gather  in  tlie  hungiy,  half-clad  Arabs  of  the  street,  who  are 
attracted  by  the  bread  and  milk  of  the  ragged  school ;  they  aim  at  a  more  respectable  class — the  class  that 
attends  the  model  schools — and  these  poorest  of  the  poor  And  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  fllled  with  the 
children  of  their  betters.  Thus  their  very  poverty  leaves  them  more  free  to  act  than  they  would  be  if  they  were- 
anything  better  than  a  penniless  residuum. 

**  340.  The  cost  of  this  school  in  1867  was  £464 185.  7^d. ;  this  sum  includes  salaries  of  master,  mistress,  infant- 
mistress,  and  two  assistants,  bi-ead,  milk,  soup,  rent  (£40),  and  various  other  outgoings.  The  funds,  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  state,  are  raised  by  means  of  collections,  and  especially  a  bazaar,  which  is  resorted  to  every 
few  years  when  money  is  wanted,  and  which  in  1867  produced  a  net  profit  of  £550  is,  6<f. 

^*  341.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  school  appears  to  be  well  managed,  and  it  has  lai^,  airy  rooms  of  ample 
dimensions. 

"  342.  The  Newtownai-ds  ragged  school  is  of  a  very  humble  type.  It  is  held  in  a  cramped,  little  up-stairs  room 
in  an  ordinary  house,  and  taught  by  a  widow  woman  and  her  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  neither  of  them  at  all  quali> 
fied  for  their  duties.  The  Conmaittee,  consisting  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  oUiers,  pay  5«.  a  week  for  the 
teaching,  besides  the  rent  of  the  house.  I  found  forty-six  children  present,  mostly  very  young,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  the  most  advanced,  up  to  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  extremely  low.  The  time  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  from  the  New  Testament.  * 

"  343.  At  Bally  waiter  separate  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  maintained  by  Mr.  J.  MulhoUand  and  his  family.  In 
externals  they  are  veiy  well  accommodated,  but  the  teaching  power  is  wholly  inadequate  in  the  boys'  school, 
where  one  unaided  master  had  eighty-two  boys  pi^esent — some  of  them  big  boys  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even 
sixteen  years.  The  master  has  a  residence  rent  free,  and  £30  a  year  as  saJary ;  the  mistress  a  residence, 
and  £20  a  year.  Besides  tins,  the  fees  in  the  boys'  school  are  returned  for  1867  at  £15,  and  in  the  gii-la' 
school  £5.  The  class  of  cluldi-en  is  fully  as  high  as  that  found  at  ordinary  National  schools  ;  and  if  the  school 
were  placed  under  the  Board,  its  usefulness  might  be  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  assisti^t  teachers. 

"  344.  The  Bible  is  read  by  all  the  children,  including  a  sinall  admixture  of  Roman  Catholics  (nine  boys  and  two 
girls  out  of  ninety-six  boys  and  forty-four  girls  on  the  rolls),  but  no  catechism  is  said  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  master's  plan,  when  hearing  catechism,  is  to  let  the  Church  children  say  their  catechism,  and  the  Presby- 
terians theirs,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  Roman  Catholic  he  asks  him  to  say  a  commandment  or  the  Lord's 
Prayer  instead.     In  this  way  he  says  all  goes  smoothly,  and  no  complaints  are  ever  made. 

"  345.  The  standard  of  attainment  was  decidedly  below  that  of  an  average  National  school,  tliough  the  average 
age  in  the  fourth,  or  highest  class,  of  the  boys'  school  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  combined  of  the  girls'  school,  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half. 

*^  346.  I  also  visited  a  Wesleyan  mission  school  at  Derryinver,  in  the  bog  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Loch 
Neagh.  It  is  held  in  a  building  used  also  as  a  meeting-house,  and  the  master  is  employed  also  as  an  itinerant 
preax^her.  He  receives  a  salary  of  £26  a  year,  a  house  and  garden  rent  free,  and  about  £5  a  year  in  fees.  His  roll 
contained  forty-eight  names,  of  whom  eleven  were  entered  as  "Wesleyans,  one  a  Presbyterian,  and  thirty-six  of 
the  Established  Church.  There  were  four  sharp  boys  at  the  top  of  the  sdiool  who  did  satisfactorily ;  ihe 
rest*  were  yety  young.     The  discipline  was  very  loose,  and  the  management  generally  wanting  in  method." 

Mr.  Jack  in  the  West  Connaught  district  is  naturally  led  to  report  at  conaideraUe 
length  upon  Mission  schools.     His  account  will  be  found  in  his  Report,  L,  67-1 54. 
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PAET  Vn.— nrCEBMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

Though  our  Commission  is  limited  to  elementary  or  primary  education,  yet  inter-  ?^"^^^"  ®' 
mediate  or  secondary  instruction  has  from  peculiar  circumstances  become  so  closely  8trucUoi[wi5i 
connected  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry,  that  a  reference  to  it  cannot  ^"J^^^ 
be  omitted  from  this  Report.     We  have  it  in  evidence  (Dr.  M^Ivor  13642),  that  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the   endowed  schools  of  Eyidence. 
Ireland,  opened  their  Report  in  1858  with  the  statement,  *'  That  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  primary  education  by  the  Government  Has  had  the  eflfect  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  resources  which,  though  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the  middle  Secondary 
classes,  to  a  certain  extent,-  to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  their  childi-en.'*     The  ^ro^iJ  bV 
information  supplied  to  us  by  several  witnesses  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Botrdaschoou. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  thinks  that  this  destruction  of  middle  class  schools  throws  upon  the 
Government  an  obligation  to  supply  the  deficiency  : — 

"11 229.  Sir  Robert  Kane, — ^You  have  been  for  matiy  years  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  country — so  far  back 
as  the  potato  famine  of  1 845  ;  are  you  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  universal  distress  of  that  period  that  almost 
all  the  day  schools  which  had  previously  existed  throughout  the  country  for  the  middle  classes  ceased  to  exist, 
ihix>ugh  the  pupils  not  being  able  to  attend  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I  believe  that  during  that  time  a  great  number 
of  middle  class  schools  were  extinguished  ;  but  I  think  that  the  working  of  the  National  system  itself  has 
caused  the  extinction  of  a  great  number  of  the  rough  middle  class  schools  that  existed  in  eveiy  part  of  Ireland 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  system.  That  pix>cess  took  place,  I  imagine,  to  a  greater  degree 
during  the  time  of  the  famine  than  at  any  other  time,  because  two  causes  were  at  work.  There  was  the 
general  depression  of  the  country,  and  the  action  of  the  National  schools,  which  were  constantly  absorbing 
more  and  more  the  education  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  lower  classes  but  of  those  a  little  above  them. 

"  11230.  Then  it  is  your  belief,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  the  National  school  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  the  middle  class  and  secondary  schools  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  previous  to  the  famine  1 — ^To  a  veiy  great  degree ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  justice  requires  that  either  tiie  Government  ought  to  establish  middle  class  schools  to  replace 
those,  or  to  enable  us,  which  I  think  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  establish  some  500  National  schools  of 
a  higher  order,  and  give  a  rough  classical  education  in  addition  to  the  elementary  education  that  is  now  given 
by  the  Nationsd  schools. 

"11231.  To,  in  fact,  superadd  to  the  primary  education  which  was  the  original  province  of  the  National 
Board,  a  department  of  secondary  education  \ — Yes  ;  provided  always  that  iJie  secondary  education  does  not 
in  any  degree  at  all  deteriorate  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor.  I  think  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
advantage  if  that  secondary  education  was  in  a  safe  way  engrafted  upon  the  primary  education  now  given  by 
the  National  schools. 

"11232.  Chairman. — And  in  those  500  schools  would  you  have  primary  education  carried  on  concur- 
rently with  the  secondary  education  ?— ^^Concurrently,  as  was  the  case  in  the  schools  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Kane  referred,  and  which  were  extinguished  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  working  of  the  National  schools. 
In  those  schools  there  was  a  very  tolerable  primary  education  given  to  the  poor,  and  a  very  tolerable  rough 
classical  education  given  to  the  middle  classes  who  attended  those  schools. 

"  11233.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — ^That  class  of  secondary  schools  that  you  suggest  would  probably  be  purely  day 
schools  ? — ^They  would  be  day  schools.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  teacher  of  that  school  should  not  only  be 
allowed,  but  encouraged  to  have  boarders  if  he  could.     I  think  that  would  be  an  immixed  advantage. 

"11234.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  there  not  ample  endowments  for  education  which  might  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose  1 — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are. 

"11235.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  —  Have  they  been  made  available  for  that  purpose? — Not  with  regard  to 
National  schools. 

"  11236.  Was  there  an  Endowed  School  Commission  sometime  ago  1 — ^Yes. 

"  11237.  Did  that  Commission  report  in  reference  to  such  institutions  or  endowments  as  are  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Stokes  I — I  do  not  think  that  it  gave  a  regular  report.  I  think  that  the  members  differed  with  regard  to 
their  conclusions. 

"  11238.  Yes,  they  differed,  but  there  was  a  report.  Has  any  practical  action  been  since  taken  upon  their 
report  1 — I  think  not." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mlvor,  who  has  warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  classics  into 
National  schools,  says  (13639) : — 

"  The  previously  existing  schools  were  very  defective  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  the  lower  English 
subjects,  yet  they  were  mainly  supported  by  their  English  pupils.  The  country  schoolmaster  would  have  per- 
haps six,  eight,  or  ten  pupils  in.  the  classical  class,  and  thirty  boys  in  English  classes.  The  classical  pupils 
were  the  nucleus  of  all  superior  teaching ;  yet  when  the  English  boys  were  taken  away  by  the  competition  of 
the  National  system,  the  master  was  not  able  to  keep  the  classical  school.  These  classical  schools,  with  their 
superior  English,  are  now  all  gone,  and  we  have  only  primary  schools  in  their  stead." 

A  knowledge  of  French  is  valued  as  a  qualification  for  trade,  and  the  classics  are  Vaiae  of 
regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  professions.  These  aids  to  a  career  for  youths  of  talent  q]|[^*j^*"*' 
and  ambition  possess  more  general  importance  in  Ireland  than  in  countries  where  com- 
mercial enterprise  is  more  active,  and  industrial  pursuits  more  varied;  and  we  are 
assured  that  oy  their  help  many  men  have,  in  fact,  raised  themselves  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  distinction.  Upon  this  point  there  is  unanimity  in  witnesses  of  different 
religions.     Dr.  M'lvor  brought  under  notice  a  striking  instance  : — 

"  13669.  Bishop  of  Meath. — ^Ai*e  you  of  opinion  that  at  present  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  boy  of  Evidence, 
i  iperior  abilities  to  emerge  from  the  lower  ranks  into  the  higher,  as  we  know  a  great  many  have  done  under 
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Interm EDiATK  the  old  and  imperfect  system  1 — Dr.  3£*Ivor, — Gen^^y  over  the  country  there  is  noae ;  I  mean  in  places  where 
Educjation.     they  used  to  exist. 

"13670.  Do  you  know  any  particular  place? — ^Yes,  my  own  parish  and  the  parishes  around.  The  real 
argument  that  persuaded  the  Board  of  Education  to  accede  to  our  wishes  was  this  list  of  names  [produoedj. 
It  is  a  list  <^  names  of  400  persons  who  in  my  pari^  actually  reached  the  professions  from  tiie  year  1800  iintd 
about  ten  years  ago. 

"  13671.  Chairman, — What  professions  ? — Medical,  clerical,  and  the  law. 

*^  13672.  Master  Brooke, — Reached  learned  professions  ? — -Yes ;  reached  learned  professions. 

*"'  13673.  Four  htmdred  in  one  parish  1 — Yes  ;  400  upon  one  list  that  have  reached  these  learned  professions, 
with  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  list  does  not  include  more  tluwi  two-thirds." 

The  same  witness  read  to  us  a  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

Evidence.  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  of  classics  with  English  would  be  most  useful,  and  is  much  required. 

*  Forty  years  ago  many  of  our  youth  knew  Greek  better  than  English.' 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  facts  you  mention  I  can  say,  that  the  assistant  classical  teacher  whom  I  have  now 
teaching  in  the  room  below  me  had  a  school  in  a  thatched  cabin,  in  the  village  of  Ardfert,  for  about  thirty  years. 
During  that  time  he  gave  a  classical  education  to  250  young  men,  who  are  now  priests  on  home  and  foreign 
missions,  besides  a  considerable  nimiber  in  the  medical  and  other  professions.  Of  the  many  who  passed  through 
this  school  he  tells  me  not  more  than  six  or  seven  remained  at  the  plough — a  proof  that  classioal  education  is 
the  upperward  path.  One  day  as  I  stood  with  this  old  man  on  St.  Brandon's  hill,  at  Ardfert,  and  looked  on  the 
large  plain  around,  dotted  with  good  farm  houses,  *  See,'  said  he,  *  I  have  taken  a  priest  out  of  every  brick 
chimney  within  your  view.'     This  man's  name  is  Pierce ;  he  is  an  A.B.  of  Trinity  College." 

The  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley^  speaks  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  11430.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  body  with  respect  to  the  want  of  schools 
affording  facilities  for  classical  teaching  ? — ^Dr.  M^Ivor, — ^The  feeling  is  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  such  schools^ 
and  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  liberty  should  be  given  for  the  teaching  (^classics  in  the  National  schools. 

"11431.  Regarding  the  opportunities  at  the  present  time  and  those  that  formerly  existed  with  respect  to 
obtaining  classical  instruction,  can  you  say  whether  there  are  more  facilities  now  than  thei'e  were  formerly  1 — 
There  was  formerly  much  more  facility  for  classical  education  in  the  country  generally  than  there  is  now.  I 
know  several  places  where  there  were  formerly  classical  schools,  but  where  there  are  none  now.  I  know  persons 
who  went  from  those  adventure  schools,  as  you  might  call  them,  and  obtained  high  positions  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  I  know  there  are  not  the  same  facilities  in  these  districts  now  for  obtaining  classical  knowledge." 

National  Hence  pressure  has  been  put  upon  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  intro- 

Boardniyedto  (Juco  French  and  classics  into  their  programme  of  instruction.     The  Resident  Commis- 

incinde  Classics      •  ••/•  /»  i*  i-iii 

and  French,      siouer  IS  m  favour  of  granting  the  demand. 

"  23903.  Kev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Have  you  ever  had  any  demand  for  classical  instruction  to  be  given  in  model 
schools  1 — Mr.  MacdoTmell. — Yes  ;  there  has  been  a  very  great  movement  in  Ireland  in  fjEivour  of  engrafting 
classical  education  upon  the  National  system.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  il  could  easily  be  done,  especially  in  model 
schools.  I  have  no  doubt  there  could  be  400  or  500  schools  in  Ireland,  like  the  parish  schools  in  Scotland,  in 
which  a  very  considerable  amount  of  rough  classical  education  could  be  given  to  children  attending  the  schools. 

"  23904.  Has  there  been  any  demand  to  have  modem  languages  taught  1 — Yes ;  the  classical  education  and 
the  modem  languages  would  be  confined  to  such  pupils  as  attended  the  higher  classes  in  the  school,  and  were 
anxious  for  education  in  classics  and  French.  The  condition  upon  which  ^at  higher  education  would  be  given 
would  be  that  it  should  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  elementary  education. 

"  23908.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  this  demand  for  classical  education  been  confined  to  model  schools  alone? — 
Not  at  alL  As  I  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  in  other  National  schools,  and  I  believe  a  greater 
improvement  could  not  take  place  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  if  we  were  allowed  to  select 
some  400  or  500  of  the  best  National  schools  where  the  te.achers  should  by  degrees  become  acquainted  with 
classics,  and  where  a  rough  classical  education,  such  as  is  given  in  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  should  be 
given  to  children  who  reach  the  Fourth  Book,  and  whose  parents  wished  them  to  receive  a  classical  education. 
Of  course,  the  classical  education  must  be  so  conducted  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  really  poor." 

Other  official  witnesses  generally  concur.     Mr.  Keenan  says  : — 

"  1237.  Bishop  of  Meaih. — Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  primary  education  should  be  so  developed 
as  to  extend  into  that  sort  of  intermediate  education  1 — Mr.  Keenan, — I  do  not  desire  that  it  should  extend  into" 
what  is  popularly  understood  as  intermediate  education ;  but  I  think  that  the  ordinary  National  schools  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  others  might  legitimately  afibrd  opportunities  for  classical  instruction  to 
numbers  of  pupils  of  genius  and  promise,  who  from  their  isolation  or  poverty  might  for  ever  be  debarred  from 
getting  a  classical  education  in  an  intermediate  school." 

And  in  answer  to  a  further  question  (1915)  he  thus  explains  himself: — 

"I  do  not,  myself,  desire  to  see  a  class  of  schools  called  *  intermediate'  as  a  distinct  organization,  but  I 
certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  managers  to  introduce 
classical  instruction  as  an  extra  branch  in  the  National  schools." 

Mr.  Hunter  expresses  a  similar  opinion  (3489),  and  Mr.  Sheridan  more  emphatically 
(6499).  Mr.  Macdonnell  considers  that  a  system  of  payment  by  results  would  lessen 
the  danger  of  neglect  in  teaching  primary  subjects,  which  might  otherwise  attend  tiie 
introduction  of  classics : — 

^'  11330.  Professor  SuUivan, — With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  classics  into  the  schools,  would  thero  not 
be  a  great  danger  that  the  teachers  in  such  schools  would  neglect  the  principal  teaching  of  the  school  % — ^Mr. 
MacdonnelL — I  think  before  ^e  principle  of  payment  by  results  is  applied,  th^  might  be  some  danger.  But 
eveii  if  that  principle  were  not  enforoed^  we  have  very  ^ill  means^  thitm^  inspection^  of  seeing jthat  the  adiool 
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k  ^wperiy  oarried  on  with  regftrd  to  the  main  objects — the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  IsnwRiawATt 
pocHT — ^we  have  full  means  of  seeing  that  that  duty  is  amply  performed.     If  it  were  not  we  should  not  pay  the     K©u€4tion, 
teachers  at  alL  *""^" 

'<  11331.  Would  you  appoint  a  special  teacher  for  classics  distinct  from  the  other  9-^In  the  common  school 
it  would  probably  be  the  same  person  who  would  be  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  classical ;  but 
we  would  not  pay  him  anjrthing  if  we  found  that  the  first  reqiiisite  was  not  performed — ^that  is  giving  adequate 
instruction  to  the  poor  in  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic." 

Dr.  M'lvor  (13720-8)  considers  that  French  and  classics  might  be  taught  in  National 
schools  without  any  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  which  indeed  he  is  disposed  to  diminish. 
He  holds  that  the  introduction  of  classics,  while  it  raised  the  salaries  and  improved 
the  social  status  of  schoolmasters  (13668),  wouM  be  attended  by  a  saving  in 
the  public  grant ;  because  when  500  of  the  higher  schools  under  masters  qualified  to 
teach  classics  had  been  established — *'one  in  every  decent  village"  (13649),  then  the 
3,000  lower  schools  might  with  great  advantage  be  converted  into  mixed  schools  under 
female  teachers,  at  a  saving  of  from  £8  to  £10  in  every  school  (13650-8).  Dr.  M^Ivor 
however  allows  that  any  portion  of  the  education  gi*ant  spent  upon  this  intermediate 
education  should  be  separately  and  distinctly  voted  by  Parliament  (13877).  He  fixes 
the  amount  of  public  aid  for  this  intermediate  education  at  10s.  a  year  for  each  boy : — 

**  13662.  Bishop  of  Meath.—Covld  you  state  what  is  the  main  feature  of  the  plan  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education? — Dr.  M^Ivor, — It  was  that  there  should  be  a  three  years'  course  of  classics  in  any  National 
school  in  which  it  happened  to  be  locally  required,  that  is,  where  the  master  was  able  to  teach  it,  and  where  the 
people  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  That  these  should  be  aided  by  being  paid  for  by  the  Board  by  results,  10«.  a 
year  for  each  boy  instructed  in  a  classic  language.  That  the  children  were  expected  to  pay  additional  for 
this  classical  instruction,  and  the  Board  to  pay  a  premium  upon  results." 

Upon  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  some  difference  exists  among  its  advocates.  ^^]^  ^"^ 
Mr.  Sheridan  considers  that  the  higher  branches  could  be  taught  only  in  towns : — 

"  5500.  Mr.  SvUivcm, — ^Would  not  you  be  afraid  that  the  mixing-up  middle  class  and  lower  class  educa- 
tion— I  use  tiie  term  in  the  sense  of  grade — would  injuriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  schools  1— 
Mr.  Sheridan, — I  think  it  would,  if  it  were  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  all  the  National  schools,  but  I  cannot 
suppose  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  out  in  any  except  town  National  schools.  There,  I  think,  it  would 
be  really  an  adyantage." 

Dr.  M^Ivor  maintains  more  consistently  that  the  want  is  chiefly  in  rural  districts  and 
villages : — 

"  13683.  Bishop  of  Meath, — The  necessity  for  schools  of  this  kind  exists  chiefly  in  rural  districts  not  in 
towns  % — Dr.  M^Ivor. — Yes,  not  in  large  towns.  Large  towns  are  able  to  supply  themselves  with  what  they 
require.     It  is  in  the  better  class  of  rural  districts,  and  in  small  towns,  that  the  want  is  most  felt." 

Mr.  Sheridan  (5499)  and  others  would  promote  secondary  instruction  as  a  means  of 
enabling  clever  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  level. 
The  Rev.  L,  E.  Berkeley,  however,  holds  that  those  who  would  benefit  by  such  instruc- 
tion would  be  persons  of  some  means,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  it : — 

"  11434.  Chairman. — ^If  you  had  it  generally  through  the  primary  schools,  wouldn't  it  increase  the  expense 
veiy  much  ? — Mr.  Berkeley. — No.  I  think  the  payments  in  that  case  should  come  mainly  from  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  for  those  who  want  a  little  Latin  are  persons  of  some  means,  who  should  pay  and  would  pay.  I 
think  our  people  would  gladly  pay  for  such  teaching  if  they  had  the  facilities. 

"11435.  Wouldn't  classical  teachers  require  a  higher  pay  than  ordinary  schoolmasters? — ^Not  from  the 
(Jovemment,  T  should  say,  to  any  extent.  I  think  the  Government  should  encourage,  and  the  pay  of  the 
tea<3her  should  come  mainly  from  the  pupils." 

Dr.  M'lvor's  description  of  the  class  to  be  benefited  does  not  materially  differ  from 
Mr.  Berkeley's : — 

"  13681.  Bishop  o£  Meath. — But  one  great  object  is  to  provide  means  for  clever  and  intelligent  -boys  of  the 
lower  ranks  to  rise  1 — Dr.  M^Ivor. — And  the  lower  middle  ranks. 

"  13682.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  lower  middle? — For  example,  I  mean  respectable  farmers  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  whose  brothers  are  Presbyterian  clergymen  perhaps,  or  navy  doctors  or  army  doctors.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  so." 

Mr.  Matthews,  National  schoolmaster,  speaking  from  his  own  experience  of  a  class  of 
six  or  seven  boys  who  learn  Latin  in  the  Strabane  parochial  National  school,  describes 
them  as  of  the  middle  class  : — 

"  18300.  CAairwiaw.— Are  tiiose  children  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  primary  education  is  intended  1 — 
Mr.  Matthews. — ^Well,  they  practically  make  use  of  it.  I  cannot  exactly  say  for  whom  it  was  intended.  I 
suppose  it  was  intended  for  tiie  very  poor,  but  these  people  make  use  of  it. 

^  18301.  And  do  they  pay  any  school  fees  1 — They  do. 

<'  18302.  Mr.  Deaae, — ^What  class  of  persons  are  those  ? — Shopkeepers'  sons  and  farmers'  sons." 

Mr.  Macdonnell  was  anxious  that  the  Board  should  obtain  a  separate  grant  for  the 
promotion  of  secondary  schools  : — 

"  23906.  Mr.  Stokes. — ^Was  not  the  foundation  of  separate  middle  schools  contiguous  to  model  schools  contem- 
plated in  the  sdieme  you  originally  drew  up  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — It  was.  I  was  very  anxious  I  remember  in  old 
times  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  try  and  introduce  middle  class  educad<m  in  the  immediate  neij^ibourhood  of 
our  centcal  ochod.    It  would  have  been  neceonry  to  have  had  a  separate  grant  foar  the  purposed    I  beUere  thM 
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Ihtbrmkdiatk  whereas  the  middle  class  education  of  Dublin  is  lamentably  bad,  that  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  found  an 
Bdvcation.     excellent  half  commercial  or  half  classical  school  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  have  em- 
"~*  ployed  as  the  teachers  in  that  school  in  a  great  degree  the  elite  of  the  teachers  trained  here,  we  should  have 

been  enabled  to  exhibit  an  excellent  specimen  of  middle  class  education." 

In  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  programme  of  the  National  Board  so  as  to  include 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  capability  of  the  schoolmasters 
to  communicate  such  instruction.  Mr.  Matthews  thinks  that  many  of  them  are  qualified 
to  do  so  : — 

"  18298.  Chairman, — If,  as  your  memorial  suggests,  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  were  required  for  first 
or  second  class  masters,  would  not  that  restrict  the  number  of  first  and  second  class  masters  very  much,  and  so 
be  a  very  great  hardship  to  them? — Mr.  Matthews. — I  think  not.  Many  of  the  National  teachers'  at  present 
do  know  Latin,  and  perhaps  a  little  Greek  too  ;  and  they  would  find  it  easy  to  learn  French,  I  should  think, 
if  required.  Then,  as  they  get  on  to  be  second  class  teachers,  and  work  up  gradually  through  the  divisions  up 
to  first  division  of  first  class,  and  get  time  enough,  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  French,  and  that  would  improve  their  minds  and  make  them  more  beneficial  as  teachers,  and  in 
many  ways." 

Mr.  Keenan  says  (1922)  that  "in  many  Irish  schools  the  thing  has  been  done,  and 
successfully  done  ; "  but  when  asked  for  an  instance,  cites  the  National  school  of  Ra- 
toath,  county  Meath,  where  the  master  '^belonged  to  the  old  class  of  teachers,  and  was 
a  most  respectable  and  excellent  specimen  of  the  class."  The  "  old  class  of  teachers  " 
was  reared  in  schools  which  commonly  taught  classics. 

The  evidence  before  us  proves  conclusively  that  this  class  of  schools  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  competition  of  State-aided  National  schools.  A  knowledge  of  languages 
other  than  English  has  not  been  included  in  the  progi'amme  of  the  R)ard ;  hence  the 
instances  must  now  be  rare  in  which  boys  reared  in  National  schools  have  been  grounded 
in  ancient  or  modern  languages  ;  and  if  the  new  race  of  schoolmasters  is  expected  ta 
communicate  such  knowledge  to  their  pupils,  they  must  first  acquire  it  themselves. 
This  can  be  done  only  in  training  institutions,  and  to  accomplish  it  would  necessitate 
a  prolonged  and  expensive  course  of  training. 

We  do  not  think  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  sufficient  to  justify  such  a 
change,  accompanied,  as  it  would  be,  by  increased  cost  to  the  public,  by  a  slower  pro- 
duction of  teachers,  by  some  danger  that  primary  instruction  and  the  interests  of  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  would  be  neglected,  and  by  augmented  risk  that  the  schoolmaster^ 
trained  at  the  National  expense  would  betake  themselves  to  other  ways  of  life. 

We  are  far  from  desiring  to  preclude  National  schoolmasters,  who  have  acquired  for 
themselves  a  knowledge  of  languages,  from  using  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keenan,  that  intermediate 
instruction  of  this  kind  will  be  more  safely  regarded  as  an  extra  branch  to  be  given  out 
of  the  ordinary  school  hours.     Mr.  Keenan  says : — 

"1916.  Professor  Sullivan, — ^And  the  pupils  to  attend  at  the  usual  hours  at  which  the  school  is  conducted  for 
primary  education  ? — Mr.  Keenan. — If  it  could  be  introduced  at  the  usual  hours  at  which  the  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  primary  education,  without  detriment  of  any  kind  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  classical 
department,  then  I  should  say  there  would  be  no  objection.  But  I  have  serious  doubts  about  that  part  of  the 
scheme.  I  think,  at  all  events,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  classical  instruction  as  an 
extra  branch,  immediately  preceding  or  following  the  usual  school  hours. 

"1917.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  it  discretionary  to  have  it  at  extra  hours,  as  is 
done  with  the  instruction  in  physical  science  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I  meant  my  answer  to 
convey  that  idea." 

Dr.  Newell  takes  the  same  view  : — 

"  2684,  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  primary  education  that  the  teachers  of 
the  National  Board  should  be  instructed  in  Latin,  French,  or  other  branches  of  education  of  that  kind  1 — Dr, 
NeweU. — I  have  considered  that  subject  a  good  deal,  and  my  mind  has  undergone  some  change  on  it.  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  my  opinion  about  that,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  introduce 
Latin  or  French  into  the  schools,  but  since  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion.  I  would  not  introduce  Latin  into 
the  schools  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  daily  business,  but  I  would  leave  it  optional  with  the  teachers  who 
are  qualified,  or  might  become  qualified,  to  teach  it  in  after  hours,  because  I  saw  that  it  had  produced  very 
happy  effects  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland." 

National  schoolmasters,  if  qualified  to  teach  languages  will  have  ample  time  and  energy 
to  teach  them  out  of  school  hours  to  paying  pupils.  The  service  of  four  hours,  for  which, 
the  Board  stipulates,  makes  but  a  short  day.  Nor  is  the  work  heavy,  for  the  Board  now 
pays  on  the  average  a  teacher  for  every  twenty-four  children,  and  of  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  nearly  one-half  are  learning  the  alphabet,  or  reading  monosyllables.  The  masters 
in  certain  districts  already  employ  their  spare  time  to  advantage.  Many  take  .private 
pupils  ;  many  have  land  or  work  on  farms  ;  others  find  miscellaneous  occupation, 
as  parish  -  clerks,  sextons,  postmasters,  &c.  Of  the  Dublin  district,  indeed,  Mr,  Kiiig 
reports  (D.  41)  his  surprise  ''That  so  few  of  the  teachers  endeavoured  to  obtaiu 
employment  for  the  hours  during  which  they  were  not  engaged  in  tiie  school,  for,  by 
nearly  all,  the  amount  of  salary  they  received,  was  declared  to  be  insufficient."     In 
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Dublin,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  a  competition  for  private  pupils,  which  stands  in  the  Ixtbrmediate 
way  of  the  National  schoolmasters.     But,  of  the  Londonderry  district,  Mr.  Sidgreaves    ®''^^'*^'- 
maies  a  report  (G.  61)  which  is  not  dissimilar. 

"  A  nile  of  the  Board  prohibits  them  from  following  any  other  avocation  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  usefulness  as  teachers.  Only  three  admitted  that  they  did  follow  any  other  avocation  at  all ;  two 
being  parish  clerks,  and  one  being  engaged  at  the  post  office,  in  labours  which  must  have  commenced  early,  as 
they  finished  in  the  morning  at  seven,  though  they  occupied  him  also  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening.  That 
a  teacher  should  take  to  some  such  avocation  as  the  latter,  however,  should  be  considered,  I  think,  rather  in  his 
favour  than  otherwise.  It  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and  determination  at  all  events,  and  such  qualities 
:ire  invaluable  in  a  teacher.  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  the  teachers,  especially  in  remote  country 
ilistricts,  manage  to  employ  their  leisure  time.  Schools  close  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  teacher  has  then 
nothing  fiirther  to  occupy  him,  in  the  way  of  school  business,  till  lialf-past  nine  or  ten  the  following  morning." 

Mr.  Richmond,  reporting  on  the  Belfast  district,  speaks  (F.  184)  of  "  The  easy  hours 
of  work  which  leave  the  teacher  free  after  three  o'clock/*  In  the  Cork  district  Mr. 
Coward  reports  (E)  as  to  the  extraneous  employment  obtained  by  National  school- 
masters after  school  time. 

"  255.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  extraneous  employment  in  which  all  the  male  teachers  under  the 
Board  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  order  to  support  themselves  respectably,  or  to  live  at  all.  The  staple  of  this 
kind  of  occupation  is  private  tuition,  either  at  home,  or  in  evening  schools.  Young  men  who  want  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  book-keeping  to  fit  them  for  commercial  work,  or  to  compete  for  Government 
appointments,  have  resort  to  the  National  teachers,  who  are  less  expensive  than  others,  and  probably  not  less 
efficient.  This  work  is  done  of  course  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays.  I  met  a  man  who  made  sometimes 
£10  a  year  by  surveying  land,  and  regularly  employed  his  leisure  time  in  giving  lessons  in  navigation  to  the 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  preparing  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  other  branches  of 
mathematics.  The  teacher  of  the  Clogheen  school  above  alluded  to  was  engaged  for^ine  months  just  before  my 
visit  in  teaching  the  children  of  a  gen&eman  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  he  received  £15  a  year.  All  the 
masters  in  Cork  were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  all  concurred  in  saying  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
occupation  made  its  remuneration  too  fluctuating  to  be  counted  on  as  a  fixed  item  of  salary.  It  is  not  very 
imcommon,  I  was  informed,  to  find  the  National  teacher  acting  as  postmaster  in  out-of-the-way  places.  I  came 
ujK)n  one  such  instance  at  Belgooley,  a  small  village  near  Kinsale,  where  the  teacher  of  the  school  is  postmaster 
and  receives  about  £3  a  year  for  his  trouble.  And  at  the  Cove  of  Kinsale,  I  was  informed  by  the  young  teacher 
of  the  school  there,  that  his  predecessor  had  been  postmaster  for  years  previous  to  his  death.  An  ingenious 
man  may  employ  himself  in  miscellaneous  ways,  and  thus  increase  his  income,  like  the  teacher  of  the  Enniskean 
school,  who  makes  something  by  mending  the  clocks  and  watches  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  256.  In  the  National  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  the  teachers  are  generally  engaged 
to  act  as  clerks  or  sextons,  which  increases  their  salaries  considerably.  'Dius  the  master  of  the  Ballintemple 
National  school,  while  i-eceiving  £24  from  the  Board,  has,  in  addition,  £10  a  year  as  clerk,  and  a  house  fi^, 
with  £8  a  year  from  the  managers,  and  an  allowance  of  £3  a  year  for  coals.  He  was  the  best  paid  third  class 
man  I  met  with,  his  net  salary  amounting  to  £49  a  year." 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  secondary  instruction 
and  a  schoolmaster  qualified  to  impart  it,  no  obstacle  interposes  to  prevent  the  teacher 
from  forming  a  class  of  private  pupils  to  learn  French,  Latin,  or  any  other  subject  without  cost 
after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  ought  to  pay  the  master  at  ^o  *>»€  state. 
a  rate  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  demands,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  immoderate.  They 
ha 70  no  claim  upon  the  public  for  assistance  in  this  matter.  They  already  enjoy 
considerable  advantage  from  the  presence  in  their  locality  of  a  trained  schoolmaster, 
able  to  teach  their  sons,  and  willmg  to  do  so  at  a  cost  lower  than  such  instruction  would 
otherwise  entail.  To  do  more  for  them  would  be  to  demoralize  the  middle  classes  into 
recipients  of  public  charity.  If,  indeed,  persons  of  the  richer  orders  wish  to  send  their 
children  to  National  schools,  they  should  not  (so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them)  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  upon  payment  of  the  fees  commonly  demanded,  provided  that  the 
children  learn  the  same  subjects  and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  all  the  other 
children  ;  but  special  subjects  ought  not  to  be  introduced  for  their  pecuUar  benefit. 

The  National  school  is  sustained  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  manual  labour 
classes,  whose  wages  are  inadequate  without  aid  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  children's 
education.     The  National  schoolmaster,  if  trained,  has  had  this  preparation  at  the  public  without  inter- 
expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  classes.     But  instruction  in  modem  and  ancient  ^**j^*^ 
languages  would,  speaking  generally,  confer  no  benefit  upon  the  manual-labour  classes,  ins^cUon. 
but  rather  render  the  National  schools  unsuitable  for  them.     We  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Harvey  (N.  42)  : — 

"  In  contrast  with  the  polish  schools  of  Scotland,  the  study  of  classics  was  quite  ignored.     In  one  school,   Assistant  Com- 
indeed,  the  master  was  reading  Horace  and  Homer  for  his  own  improvement,  and  when  his  ordinary  work  was  missloners' 
over  for  the  day,  he  had  a  small  class  of  two  boys  (who  intended  ultimately  to  go  to  Majmooth),  to  whom  he  ^^P^*^* 
taught  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin.     I  took  the  liberty  of,  testing  his  acquirements,  and  found  that  he 
was  no  pretender.     He  knew  his  Greek  grammar  uncommonly  well,  and  quoted,  scanned,  and  parsed  the 
first  lines  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  the  greatest  accuracy.     I  should  mention  also  that 
in  one  flourishing  school  in  a  countiy  town,  the  head  master  had  specially  engaged  a  classical  teacher  to 
supply  the  felt  wants  of  the  middle   classes  in  the   neighbourhood,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  how   the 
experiment  would  succeed.     But  after  all,  it  would  have  been  rather  absurd  had  the  teachers,  as  a  general  rule, 
been  found  teaohing  classics.     It  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  time;  and  the  subjects  taught,  if  less 
umbitious  than  Latin,  Greek,  and  tiie  higher  mathematics,  were  infinitely  more  useful  for  the  children  who 
filled  the  schools,  and  were  quite  what  they  wanted," 

I.  3T  . 
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Having  regard  to  the  brief  duration  of  a  child's  school  life,  to  the  short  hours  of  daily 
school,  to  habitual  unpunctuality  and  frequent  absence,  and  to  the  necessity  under  whidb. 
the  working  classes  lie  of  labouring  for  subsistence  from  an  early  age,  we;  think  that  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  National  teacher  should  be  devoted,  during  schooRtme  to 
solid  and  useftil  lessons  in  the  essentials  of  elementary  instruction. 

Cardinal  Cullen  (27150-51)  put  before  us  the  same  view  as  a  principle,  and  grounded 
upon  the  difference  c^f  social  grades.     His  Eminence  said  : — 


"  I  think  the  requii-ements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great. 
I  would  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  I  would  give  them  a  practical  and  well  founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  some  little  account  of  the  history  of  the  Scriptui'es  and  the  Church.  I  would  not  compel  them  to 
enter  into  discussions  on  grammar  oi*  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  or  marsupialia  and  other  classes  of  animala, 
and  similar  questions  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor 
oftentimes  discontented,  and  will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  \ising  the  spade,  or  for  ham- 
mering iron  or  building  walls.  The  poor  ought  to  be  educated  with  a  view  io  the  place  they  hold  in  socieijy 
in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

**  There  are  several  millions  of  poor  people  in  Ireland,  and  out  of  these  there  will  not  be  500  that  wiU  ever 
rise  to  any  distinction  in  literature  ;  and  I  would  not  render  education  unfit  for  the  majority  in  order  to  give 
a  very  small  minority  a  chance  of  getting  on.  If  thei'e  were  a  thousand  children  in  a  school,  and  five  or  six 
displayed  great  talent,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  introduce  a  system  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  995  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  talent  of  a  miserable  minority  ? 

"  27152.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  a  necessary  consequence  that  if  you  afford  facility  to  one  man,  you  must  keep  an- 
other down  and  let  the  other  be  neglected  % — Cardinal  CuUen, — I  would  not  keep  anyone  down  at  all.  I  would 
give  a  good  education  in  the  rudiments  to  all.  But,  if  any  were  likely  to  excel,  I  would  not  change  tlie 
character  of  the  schools  for  their  interest.  Let  them  try  to  get  into  higher  schools.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  make  the  poor  schools  of  such  a  character  as  to  prepai'e  the  pupils  to  be  lawyers,  or 
doctors,  or  poets,  or  historians.  If  they  be  prepared  to  be  ploughmen,  and  spadesmen,  and  smiths,  and 
masons,  I  tliink  that  will  be  the  proper  preparation  for  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

"27155.  Allow  me  to  read  a  passage  taken  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Kay: — 'In  Bavaria  I  foimd  the 
same  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools.  I  remember  pai-ticularly  a  visit  to  one  school  in 
Munidi,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  all,  for  all  the  schools  in  that  State  are  remarkably  good. 
When  I  entered  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  children,  or  to  what  i^anks  of  society  they  belonged. 
The  appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and  orderly,  that  I  unagined  they  were  all  children  of  trades- 
people. I,  thercfoi'^,  asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me  what  their  parents  were.  He  answered  "  the  two  boys  you 
Bee  here  are  the  sons  of  counts  ;  yonder  is  the  child  of  a  ti'adesman  ;  there  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  there  a  son 
of  one  of  the  Court  servants  ,*"  and  so  he  continued  to  point  out  othei's  who  were  the  children  of  professional 
men,  shoemakers,  tailors,  «feo.  I  then  said — "  Have  you  any  here  whose  parents  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  pay  anything  for  their  education,  and  who  are  consequently  dependent  on  the  town  charity  for  their  instruc- 
tion T — "  Oh,  yes"  he  immedijitely  answered  ;  "  the  one  you  see  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  very  clean  and  respect- 
able-looking child,  "  is  one,  and  thei-e  is  another ;"  and  so  he  continued  to  single  out  several  others,  who  were 
paid  for  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  very  fact  of  the  children  of  such  different  classes  of 
society  being  mingled  together  in  the  same  school  will  serve  to  prove  to, any  unprejudiced  mind  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  themselves,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  for  if  the  schools  were  not  good 
enough  for  the  rich  and  noble,  or  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  imrefined  as  the  children  who  frequent 
our  ragged  schools  in  England,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  richer  parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to 
attend  the  same  classes  with  them.  The  same  association  of  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  takes  place 
to  even  a  greater  d^^rree  in  Switzerland.'  Now,  does  your  Eminence  l>elieve  that  the  confining  of  schools  ex- 
clusively to  the  poor,  without  any  intermingling  of  better  gi'ades,  is  a  desirable  thing  in  a  country  where 
there  ought  to  be  common  feeling  of  citizenship  and  a  common  feeling  of  love  permeating  through  all 
classes,  and  binding  one  to  another  in  a  harmonious  cement  1— My  opinion  is,  that  a  sdbK>ol  like  that 
which  you  describe  would  be  good  neither  for  the  rich  nor  for  the  poor.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  a  great  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  and  I 
think  that  the  rich  ought  to  get  one  sort  of  education  and  the  poor  ought  to  get  another  sort.  Each  class 
•ought  to  be  educated  for  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  have  to  move.  If  I  had  the  care  of  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  him  into  the  school  desciibed  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  If  I  had  the 
<5are  of  a  number  of  poor  children,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and  especially  their 
catechism,  I  would  send  them  out  to  the  country  to  learn  to  spin  and  to  dig>  or  to  become  apprentioea  to  a 
carpenter  or  a  smith,  or  a  tailor,  or  shoemaker,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  after  life,  but. I  would  not  put 
them  into  tliat  school  to  learn  to  live  like  gentlemen,  and  to  pretend  to  things  to  which  they  never  could 
attain." 

We  agree  that  a  system  of  National  education  ought,  first  of  all,  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
talent  of  the  minority,  be  it  ever  so  small,  ought  not  to  be  neglecteid,  and  we  think 
that  the  suggestion,  "  let  them  try  to  get  into  higher  schools, '  is  capable  of  being 
acted  on.     The  evidence  of  Dr.  M^Ivor  deserves  attention : — 

"  136T5.  Chairmcm, — If  the  endowed  schools  throughout  Ireland  were  generally  efficient  are  they  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  supply  the  superior  instruction  required  % — Dr.  if'/tw.-^Yee  ;  I  beHeve  perfectly  oom- 
peteiit  for  the  upper  instruction,  and  if  we  had  feeders  for  tiiem  they  would  come  one  by  one  into  action 
again ;  but  what  they  are  really  languishing  for  is  want  of  pupils,  and  the  real  want  of  pupils  is  simply  the 
want  of  schools — country  feeders. 

<^  13811.  Mr.  Stokes, — Did  I  hear  you  say,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  the  endowments  already  eadst* 
ing  for  secondary  education  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  1 — I  did ;  when  well  utflixed — I  believe  so-^ 
amply  sufficient. 

'*  13812.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^What  prevents  ihm  utilimtion? — ^As  a  general  mle,  the  "want  of  pnpik  ;  for 
instance,  there  are  many  diocesan  schools  in-  which  there  are  quite  eompetent  teachers^  yet  tfa^  ihare  noi 
pupils.     Country  feeders  would  give  them  pupils,  and  thereby  utilize  their  existing  school  macrfainery. 
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"  13813.  Does  the  administration  not  interfere  with  their  nsefitlnessl — I  have  heard  that  said,  but  I  have  Intermedial 
never  seen  it.  "  Education. 

The  Report  upon  Model  Schools  (A)  contains  information  gathered  from  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  respecting  the  number  and  value  of  school  endowments  in  Ireland  : — 

"  218.  The  number  of  school  endowments  in  operation  is  reported  by  the  Endowed  School  Commission  to  be 
976,  with  a  total  acreage  of  75,600a.  Or.  2p.  The  Commissioners  estimate  the  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  at  X14,615  98.  l\d. )  the  net  annual  value  derived  from  land  at  £37,564  4«.  2d,  ;  and  from  trust  funds 
at  £16,391  2«.  7c/.,  making  up  an  aggregate  value  of  £68,570  16«.  4|<£.  per  annum.  The  number  of  schools 
supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321.  Endowed  schools  may  be  classified  into  Diocesan  Free  Schools, 
Royal  Free  Schools,  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  Incorporated  Society's  Schools,  and  schools  of  private  foundation, 
whether  grammar  or  English  schools,  under  the  *  Commission  of  Education,'  who  form  a  corporation  wholly 
distinct  from  the  *  Commissioners  of  National  Education.*  The  estates  held  by  the  Irish  Society  and  Colonel 
Robertson's  fund  are  fui*ther  instances  of  trusts  available  for  education. 

"219.  In  refei^ence  to  the  religious  question,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  a  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan 
from  being  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  a  Diocesan  School,  and  that  the  religious  tenets  of  Catholics  attending  Schools, 
these  schools  should  not  be  interfered  mth ;  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools  report  '  that 
the  diocesan  schools  are  by  their  constitution  essentially  non-exclusive  ;  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  any 
I'eligious  persuasion  in  particular,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  own  tenets.*     I'he  Royal  Free  Schools,  endowed  by  James  I.  and  Charles  L  are  also  in  theory  Royal  Free 
non-exclusive.     A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foiindation  Schools  in  1835  reported  that  *  though  Schools, 
the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools  of  appointing  masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and 
generally  clergymen,  prevailed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law.     The  Lord 
Lieutenant^  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has  the  appointment  solely  in  his  own  hands,  imshackled  by  any 
limitation  of  a  religious  exclusive  character.     The  assistants  also  are  usually  Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the 
laity.     The  Royal  Schools  have  at  all  times  been  considei*ed  open  to  all  religious  persuasions.*     And  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools  in  1858  *  are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  Schools  are  by  their  constitution, 
essentially  non-exclusive ;  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  i*eligious  persuasion,  and  the  master  has 
no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  reli^us  instruction  in  his  own  tenets.'     And  '  the  masterships  of 
the  Royal  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.'     The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  Erasmoa 
hold  intrust  for  education  considerable  estates  extending  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  acres  out  of  lands  Smith's 
confiscated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  town  of  Gal  way,  Westmeath,  Sligo,  and        ^  ' 
King's.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  date  of  this  foundation  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  that  the 
sch^OLe  was  exclusively  Protestant;  but  the  Commissioners  of  1791  ol]fierve  that  though  originally  in  the 
intenUons  of  a  private  individual,  it  might  nevertheless  from  the  repeated  interpositions  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Grown,  be  considered  as  a  public  institution ;  and  the  rule  of  the  foundation  by  which  the  masters  were 
boimd  to  catechise  their  scholars'  on  each  Lord's  Day  in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher  seems  to  be  wholly 
neglected.     Meantime  the- charter  provides  t^t  the  schools  shall  be  free  for  twenty  poor  children  to  be  named 
by  the  Governor*  dwelling,  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus 
Smith  without  limitation.     E.  Smith's  trust  supports  four  grammar  schools  and  140  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion.    The  Incorporated  Society,  chartered  in  1733,  founded  the  notorious  Charter  Schools  for  the  education  Charter 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  tenets  of  Protestantism.     It  received  a  large  amount  in  private  bequests  Schools, 
and  donations,  annual  grants  fmm  Parliament  for  about  100  years,  and  the  proceeds  of  %  tax  on  hawkers  and 
peddiesa^     Its  pioperty  now  includes  more  than  1 7,000  acres  of  land,  yielding  an  income  of  upwards  of  £5^000 
a  j^ear,. besides. net^y  £100/)00»  stock.     In  1803  Protestants  were  admitted  as  pupUs  to  tte  Charter  Schools  ; 
and  after  1825  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of  Homan 
Catholics  they  became  schools  for  the  education  of  Protestants.     In  1820  the  Society  took  the  opinion  of  the 
Attomey-Genei-al  as  to  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  Roman  Catholics  in  their  day-schools,  without 
instructing  them  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  do  so.     Thus  the  yery 
denomination  for  whose  benefit  (though  doubtless  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  it)  this  large  school  fund  was 
accumulated  is  now  excluded  from  participation  in  it,  just  as  the  industrial  education  contemplated  in  the  charter 
is  no  longer  given. 

"  220.  This  brief  reference  to  the  principal  classes  of  endowed  schools,  gathered  from  the  Commissioners* 
Report,  is  necessary  to  explain  our  position  that  Ireland  is  already  well  supplied  with  public  fundr  for  secondary 
education.  If  these  endowments  can  be  made  generally  available  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  denominations,  without  injury  to  the  faith  of  any,  we  shall  regard  the  measure  as  one  of  justice  and  sound 
policy." 

Mr.  S.  De  Vere  (20266)  suggests  a  mode  of  utilizing  these  endowments  : — 

-  "  Would  you  allow  me  now  to  suggest,  as  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  intermediate  education,  an  idea  has  ryllence. 
sometimes  struck  me,  by  which  I  think  that  our  intermediate  education^  in  this  country  -can  be  immensely 
improved.  It  strikes  me  that  without  interfering  with  the  present  existing  intermediate  schools  imder  indi- 
vidual manag^nent,  and  without  undertaking  any  control  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Education  might  assist  'them  and  benefit  them  very  much  by  sending  down  from  time  to  time,  say 
once  a  year,  a  ecHnmittee  of  examiners  or  Inspectors  who  should  go  from  one  pMt  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  who  should  hold  in  different  central  spots  meetings  or  concursus,  at  which  scholars  selected  from  the 
different  intermediate  fichOols  should  attend  and  subject  themselves  for  examination^  that  at  these  exf^minations 
premiums  should  be  given  to  the  individuals  who  showed  most  proficiency,  and  also  to  the  schools  from  which 
they  came.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  would  improve  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  would  give 
them  life  and  energy  and  bring  in  mutual  competition  amongst  the  existing  intermediate  schools,  without 
interfering  with  or  without  attempting  a  State  control  over  them ;  it  is  possible  that  the  funds  for  this  scheme 
might  be  some  wtty  or  othei^  supplied  out -of  funds  whi<A  I  believe  are  very  coneidwaWe,  and  either  unem- 
ployed or  misemployed  to  a  great  extent — I  mean  those  of  the  endowed  schools." 

Such  examinations  as  Mr.  De  Vere  suggests  might  be  held  by  the  officers  of  the 
National  Bo8«:d,  which,  indeed,  might  userally  uiidertake  the  ini^ection  of  endowed 
schools  of  primary  education.     Mr.  Macdonnell  says  :-t- 

j.  8T2 
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"  23740.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  your  opinion,  should  the  action  of  the  Government  Board  of  Education  be  coufined  to 
one  class  of  primary  schools  1—1  think  it  ought  to  be  confined  very  much  to  the  primary  education  of  the  cjountry : 
and  I  know  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  if  one  were  required  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  middle  class  education.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  I  think,  to  avoid  ihat  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  but  equally  wise,  I  think,  to  encourage  in  every  one  of  our  6,600  National 
schools  the  attendance  of  the  artisan  class,  and  such  of  the  middle  class  as  are  anxious  to  attend.  I  believr> 
that  in  no  I'espect  are  our  schools  doing  more  good  than  in  giving  education  to  the  wealthier  portion,  if  1  mav 
so  say,  of  the  humbler  clas& 

''23741.  Regarding  educational  endowments  as  public  property,  might  the  superintendence  of  the  GoTcmmem 
Board  be  extended  to  endowed  schools  for  primary  education  ?--I  don't  think  there  could  be  any  objectioii  to 
that.     I  have  never  considered  the  question.     I  don't  see  any  objection  to  it. 

"  23742.  Would  it  not  be  a  public  advantage  that  endowed  schools  for  primary  education  should  be  inspected 
by  the  officers  of  your  Board,  whose  reports  would  be  confined  to  secular  subjects  1 — I  think  it  would  be  veir 
desirable,  if  the  persons  who  govern  those  endowed  primary  schools  were  anxious  for  insi)ectioii. 

"  23743.  Could  the  action  of  the  Board,  as  now  constituted,  be  extended  to  this  class  of  schools  without  any 
difficulty]— Yes. 

"  23744.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  this  subject  of  education  ahould  br 
regarded  as  a  whole,  rather  than  be  dealt  with  piecemeal  by  Parliament  or  the  governing  authorities  ? — I  doni 
understand  the  subject  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion  upon  it. 

"  23745.  Looking  at  the  abuse  to  which  all  endowments  are  liable,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  step  of  w» 
public  policy  to  give  the  administration  of  endowments  to  your  Board,  so  far  as  they  ai-e  devoted  to  the  promotioii 
of  primary  education] — I  don't  see  any  olijection  to  that." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Ireland  possesses  endowments  amply  suflScient,  if  only 
they  were  well  utilized,  for  the  supply  of  intermediate  or  secondary  education  at  the 
very  time  when  many  persons  are  calling  upon  the  Board  to  incur  the  cost  and  risk  of 
introducing  intermediate  instruction  into  primary  schools  because  they  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  obtain  it  through  the  Endowed  Schools.  We  recommend  that  means  be 
taken  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  pubUc  endowments  and  those  who  desire  t* 
use  them. 

The  Incorporated  Society,  which,  under  a  Royal  Charter  granted  in  1733,  holds  about 
17,000  acres  of  land,  and  £100,000  stock  in  the  funds  upon  trust,  ^^  to  cause  the  children 
of  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  to  be  taught  the  Protestant  religion,  the  Knglislt 
tongue,  husbandry,  and  trades,'*  has,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant  to 
the  Society  in  1832,  established  a  system  of  admission  to  boarding  schools  by  competitive 
examination,  which  is  described  to  us  as  working  satisfactorily.  This  Society  ha^ 
under  its  charge  eight  boarding  schools — six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — containing 
about  446  pupils,  of  whom  there  are  200  pay-boarders  and  246  foundation  pupik, 
boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  from  the  Society's  trust  funds  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  their  four  years  some  of  the  foundation  boys  are  elected  again  by 
competition  into  a  still  higher  school,  where  they  are  described  as  making  creditable 
progress,  especially  in  science.  A  catechist  (25917),  usually  the  clergynaan  of  the 
district,  is  allowed  £20  a  year  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  each  of  the  schoola 

The  Society's  school  at  Celbridge  was  examined  by  our  Assistant-Commissioner,  Mr. 
King,  who  reports  favourably  of  it  (D.  142) : — 

"At  the  Charter  school  sixty-two  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  free  of  expense.  They  ait 
elected  into  the  school  after  a  competitive  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  knowledge ;  but  all 
candidates  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  Scriptural  school  for  a  year  previous  to  the  examination.  Girl^ 
are  retained  in  the  school  for  fovu*  years,  and  after  leaving  the  school  have  no  further  claim  on  the  Society. 
The  school-room  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house  at  Celbridge  which  I  saw  were  excellent,  sjid  the  giiis 
in  the  classes  which  I  examined  had  been  most  carefully  taught,  and  had  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  quit** 
unequalled  in  any  other  school  which  I  saw.  They  were  generally  the  children  of  small  tradesmen,  or  of 
persons  in  that  rank  of  life,  and  many  of  them  were  much  older  than  the  children  who  attend  National  or 
parochial  schools." 

The  Society  has  lately  established  a  day-school  in  Dublin,  which  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hachett,  the  Secretary : — 

"  25860.  Mr.  Stokes, — Have  you  any  day  school  in  Dublin? — Mr.  HctckeU, — ^We  have  in  Aongier-street. 

<*  25861.  What  is  the  character  of  the  school  1 — It  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  education.  For  X4  a  year  we  invite  them  to  come  to  the  school,  whei^  they  get  a  very 
excellent  English  education,  primary,  as  well  as  a  little  more  advanced  in  those  subjects  already  named-^ 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  mathematics,  Euclid,  algebra,  kc  From  that  school  we 
select,  at  an  examination  which  we  hold,  one  boy  for  our  institutions  in  the  year,  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
being  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  in  our  schools  for  four  years. 

''  25862.  Is  that  sdiool  intended  for  the  benefit  of  middle-class  boys  1 — ^Yes." 

The  account  of  this  school,  given  by  the  master  to  Mr.  King  (D.  284),  is  somewhat 
different : — 

^*  In  the  better  portions  of  the  district  there  are  no  primary  schools.  I  visited  a  school,  partly  maintained 
by  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  Aungier-street,  but  the  master  informed  me  that  elementary  instruction  ww 
not  given  in  the  school,  but  that  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  other  branches  of  a  general  and 
commercial  education  formed  the  curriculimi  of  the  establishment." 
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Mr.  Hackett  states  that  the  places  thrown  openr  to  competition  are  often  won  by  Intemocoui™ 
children  of  the  manual-labour  class  : —  edvcatwv. 

"25890.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  your  approval   of  boarding  schools   imply  that  the  boarders  admitted   come  Evidence, 
from  a  better  social  class  1 — Mr.  Hack^t. — Not  necessarily.     The  humblest  artisan's  child  may  succeed,  and 
has  succeeded.     The  children  of  policemen  and  soldiers  very  often  succeed  in  obtaining  the  prizes  at  our 
competitive  examinations,  and  are  drafted  into  our  boarding  schools.     They  have  sometimes  attained  very 
high  positions  in  society." 

And  again  (25885)  :— 

'*  We  select  the  best  answerers,  and  the  humblest  boy  in  the  land  has  the  same  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  examination  as  the  children  of  persons  in  a  better  position." 

The  scheme  of  the  Incorporated  Society*  in  its  main  outUne  affords  a  model  which  might 
advantageously  be  copied  m  an  improved  administration  of  the  Royal  and  other  Endowed 
schools.  But  certain  restrictions  to  which  that  Scheme  is  subject  would  have  to  be 
removed  in  any  general  measure.  Thus  admission  to  competition  for  free  places  in  the 
Charter  schools  is  limited  to  candidates  from  particular  districts  and  from  a  special  class 
of  schools,  those  namely  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by  all  the  scholars. 
Further,  all  pupils  admitted  are  instructed  in  the  Protestant  Keligion.  Subject  to  the 
removal  of  local  and  religious  restrictions  we  think  the  Scheme  well  deserving  of  adoption 
as  calculated  to  provide  openings  for  the  superior  education  of  clever  clmdren  of  the 
poorer  classes  without  detriment  to  the  essential  requirements  of  elementary  instruction, 
to  which  alone  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  poor  can  attain,  and  to  which  primary 
schools  for  their  benefit  ought  to  be  carefully  limited. 

The  recommendations  which  upon  a  review  of  this  subject  we  are  prepared  to  make  kbc<»»«»da- 
are  as  follow : — 

That  the  course  of  education  in  Primary  Schools  ought  not  to  be  extended  to 
secondary  or  intermediate  subjects. 

That  the  masters  of  Primary  Schools  may  be  freely  allowed  to  teach  as  extra  branches 
out  of  school  hours  any  subjects  in  which  they  may  have  qualified  themselves. 
The  use  of  the  school-room  and  school  apparatus  for  such  instruction  must  be 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Teacher.  The  lessons  must 
be  regarded  as  private  tuition  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
pupils  who  receive  them. 

That  the  Endowed  Schools  should  be  revised  by  a  Commission  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  as  is  being  done  in  England  under  the  Commission  created  by 
32  &  33  Vict.  c.  66,  and  that  out  of  the  endowments  provision  should  be  made 
for  th3  free  admission  into  superior  Schools  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  /' 

promising  pupils  from  Primary  Schools,  to  be  periodically  selected,  without  any 
distinction  of  locality  or  creed,  by  independent  Examiners,  after  open  competition 
in  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  XIX.,  p.  1316. 
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One  of  the  questions  refen^ed  to  us  by  Your  Majesty  relates  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Board: — 

'^  To  inquire  and  report  '  whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Board,  with  the  view  to  the  more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs.' " 

The  Board  at  present  consists  of  twenty  members  named  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
ten  of  them  must  be  Protestants  and  ten  Roman  Catholics; '  one  of  the  Commissioners 
is  paid,  and  is  styled  tiie  Resident  Commissioner : — 

"  11095.  Chavi^man, — I  see  by  the  returns  that  the  original  number  of  members  of  the  National  Board  i^as 
seven  % — ^Mr.  Ma^cdonneU, — ^Yes. 

'"  11090.  Are  you  aware  for  what  reason  the  number  was  inoi-eased  in  18S8  to  ten  t — So  early  as  1838  ikey 
found  that  it  was  important  to  have  a  reasonable  number  >)f  persons  present  at  the  consultations  of  the  Boards 
and  tiiat  the  original  number  was  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

*'  11097.  Was  the  increase  in  1838  with  reference  to  circumstances  of  administration,  or  to  balance  the 
representation  of  the  different  religious  communities  1 — I  think  both  those  points  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

"  1 1098.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  the  further  increase  from  1839 1 — ^It  was  thought  very  desirable  at 
tiiat  time  that  the  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Morpeth,  should  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"11099.  Did  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board? — Very  regularly.  He  was  almost  constantly  present 
when  in  Ireland. 

"  11100.  Have  any  subsequent  Chief  Secretaries  been  members  of  the  Board  1 — ^No. 

"  11101.  I  see  that  in  1848  the  number  was  increased  to  fourteen,  aad  in  1850  to  fifteen.  Wec^  there  any 
special  reasons  for  these  increases  t — ^I  think  the  chief  object  was  to  balance  parties  as  fairly  as  possible. 

"11102.  The  last  increase  I  see  was  in  1861,  when  five  members  were  added,  increasing  the  total  number 
of  members  to  twenty.  Was  that  increase  made  in  order  to  equalize  the  number  of  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  1 — ^The  object  was  to  equalize  the  number  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  the  fullest 
consideration  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  most  important 
matter  to  have  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Board,  and  the  number  was  then 
increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty.     There  are  now  ten  Roman  Oathcdim  and  ten  Protestants, 

"11113.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  the  increased  Board  not  interfered  with  the  efficiency  and  the  despatch  of 
business  connected  with  the  National  system  1 — Mr.  MacdonneU. — I  think  not.  I  admit  at  onoe  tiiat  tiie  great 
matter  is  to  have  a  perfect  equality  in  point  of  numbers  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  members,  and  if 
tint  could  be  efieeted  by  ha^nng  fourteen  instead  <^  twenty,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  evil,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  there  would  be  much  advantage. 

"11117.  At  the  time  of  the  last  increase  did  you  ever  hear  it  alleged  that  the  increase  of  the  Commission 
itself  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  unanimity  that  previously  characterized  the  Board  1 — Nothing  could 
be  more  remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  time  of  the  change  than  the  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  it.  It  gave  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  great  bulk  of  tlw  oountiy-^^^ihe  fioman 
'  Catholics — and  there  wad  rK>  occasion  on  which  the  Pi*otestantfir  of  the  North  objected  to  it^  ,Th#y  neyer  called 
a  meeting  to  remonstarate  against  the  ohan^ti  I  was  anxious  that  there  ahould  be  meetings  of  that  kind,  as  I 
knew  there  were  some  persons  talking  and  reasoning  against  the  change,  and  I  felt  anxious  thaj;  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  public  discussion,  but  it  never  has  been. 

'^  1 1 105.  The  Ckmrman, — ^Do  you  find  as  large  a  number  as  twenty  as  satLs&ctcHy  a  comCfcitiikkm  of  the 
Board  m  a  smaller  number  in  earlier  3rears1 — ^Mr.  MacdonnelL-^1  consider  that  the  equalization  ^f  tl^  aumbers 
was  so  important  a  thing  for  the  successful  and  just  working  of  the  National  system,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  at  that  time  to  luise  the  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  and  at  all  times  I  should  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  have  an  equal  numbw  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  on  the  Board.  I  have  never  found  any  incon- 
venience at  all  arise  from  the  number  of  the  Commissioners.  On  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings. 

"  11106.  Looking  at  the  special  duties  of  the  National  Board  are  you  of  opinion  that  a  representative  Board, 
such  as  now  exists,  is  preferable  to  a  Board  composed  of  a  small  number  of  paid  Commissioners,  or  a  single 
Government  officer? — ^I  am  convinced  that  the  system  never  could  have  had  anything  like  the  success  it  has 
had — I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  lasted  two  or  three  years — if  it  had  been  handed  over  to  a  small  Board 
of  stipendiary  Commissioners ;  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  of  that.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  representative  Board  with  a  stipendiary  assistant  at  the  commencement  of  our  operations,  when 
it  was  more  necessary  to  have  constant  changes  taking  place  in  the  gradual  dev^opment  of  the  Board  than  at 
present,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that.  It  is  very  possible  that  though  the  paid  Commissioners 
might  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful  at  first,  they  might  be  reasonably  successful  now ;  but  my  own  decided 
opinion  is  that  the  time  has  certainly  not  yet  come  when  we  could  dispense  with  a  representative  Board.  It  is 
of  vital  consequence  that  it  shoidd  be  continued. 

"11107.  That  being  the  case,  sho\dd  you  suggest  any  change  either  in  the  numbers  or  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  1 — I  think  fiie  number  is  sufficiently  large  now.  I  should  see,  myself,  no  danger  at  all  from  its 
being  increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight,  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  give  satLsfiEu^on 
to  the  several  denominations  that  compose  the  country.  I  think,  however,  twenty  is  a  very  sufficient  number 
at  present. 

"23616.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — ^You  say  you  have  not  heard  a  great  demand  for  a  diminution  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Board.  Have  you  heard  any  demand  for  increase  % — What  I  said  was  that  until  Archbishop  Whately 
left  the  Board,  and  disapproved  of  its  proceedings,  I  never  heard  a  hint  given  that  the  Board  was  too  numer- 
ous, and  I  never  heard  a  word  that  the  Board  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and  some  two  or  three  paid  Com- 
missioners put  in  their  place ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  such  a  suggestion  had  been  made  by  me  to  the 
Government,  before  Archbishop  Whately  left  this  Board,  Archbishop  Whately  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  and  said  that  either  he  must  leave  the  Board,  or  that  I  must  be  removed  from  it. 
This  I  say  with  confidence ;  and  after  he  left  the  Board  there  arose  all  this  cry  for  doing  away  with  the  present 
Board,  and  placing  some  two  or  three  paid  Commissioners  in  their  place ;  and  that  cry  arose  at  first  from 


1  National  Board's  Betoms  (p.  2)  sea  L,  par.  I. 
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Ai^^Ufihop  Wkatd/a  £rieiidf»  *ad  then  got,j«vived,  if  you  remeaiberr  in  1860,  ftud-  why]  beoansQ^  iji  J660  Q^ffusw^isKUt^ 
Mr.  Cardwell,  with  consummate  wisdom  and  justice,  decided  that  this  Board  should  henceforth  consist  of  not .  v»*  thk  Boaijij, 
two-thirds  Pjpotestants^  as  up  to  thai  time  it  had,  but  of  an  equal  number  of  iVoteiri»Ats  and  Ca^olica.'    As  "'^^ 

soon  as  that  act  was  decided  upon  by  the  Government,  from  that  moment  the  Protestants  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  called  out  for  a  paid  body/' 

Proposals  were  made  to  us  for  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Board,  (I)  to  Proposauto 
abolish  the  unpaid  Board,  and  substitute  for  it  a  paid  Board  of  three  members ;  (2)  that  u^'d  the'^** 
two  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  paid,  instead  of  one  only,  as  at  present.  '       ^^'^• 

We  proceed  to  consider  each  of  these  propositions. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Body,  who  are  the  warmest  advocates  ot 
the  system  of  united  education,  are  opposed  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  National 
Board.  They  consider  that  the  representative  Board  has  been  from  time  to  time  too 
yielding  to  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  anticipate  from  a  paid  Board  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  principle  which  they  hold  to  be  essential  in  a  National 
system. 

These  views  are  set  forth  by  Eev.  L.  Berkeley  (1137 4-11^82),  J.  Wilson,  esq.  (16130- 
16146),  Eev.  F.  Petticrew  (16596  et  seq.),  D.  Ross,  esq.  (17450-461),  Rev.  J.  iS.  Pointer 
(18122-3). 

In  our  census  of  25th  June,  1868,  when  453,814  children  were  found  in  primary  Presbyterians 
schools,  only  47,119  of  these  were  entered  as  Presbyterians,  45,373  being  in  Ulster,  p^^n*f^n- 
1,746  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.     Thus  about  one-tenth  of  the  children  receiving  primary  stitution, 
instruction  belonged  to  this  body.     They  represent  a  section  of  the  community  needing 
Government  aid  for  the  education  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  children  than,  the 
Roman  Catholics.     There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  grievance  as  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned;  we,  therefore,  look  upon  their  demand  for  a  paid  Board  as  a  question  of  ^''^^no^frJin 
policy,  and  shall  discuss  it  in  that  aspect.  any  grievance; 

The  demand  for  a  paid  Board  by  witnesses  of  the  Wesleya^  Methodist  Body  may  Simiu^ 
be  put  into  the  same  class  {M'Millen  14454;  Tobias  22755),  for  the  members  of  that  oS^^nlf  ' 
Body  are  probably  not  one-tenth  even  of  the  Presbyterians,     deferring  again  to  our  own  Wesieyans,  &c. 
educational  census,  we  find  that  out  of  453,615  children  at  school,  449,789  were  Estab- 
lished Church,  Roman  CathoUc,  or  Presbyterian,  so  that  only  3,826  children  belonged 
to  Other  sects,  i.e.,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  children  at  school  could  belong  to  these 
religious  bodies.     Their  demand,  therefore,  for  a  total  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  education  of  the  poor,  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  not  from  any  practical 
grievance,  but  from  considerations  of  theory  or  policy. 

Among  the   witnesses  of  the  Established  Church,  Lord  Oramnore  (13473-86)  and 
Dean -4^Krw  (20749-50),  wished  to  abolish  the  present  Board.     The  Bishop  oi  Dovm 
A9614)  is  also  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board.     Judge  Warre^i     -^    -  ,    > 
(15209-15213)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Objections  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Board  have  been  mscde  on  the  obvious  Objections  to 
grounds,  that  of  so  large  a  body  few  naembers  can  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  busi-  p*"®^*  ®^"'^' 
ness,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  full  meeting,  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle^ 
men  who  are  appointed  have  so  many  other  calls  upon  their  time  and  attention,  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  their  regular  or  frequent  attendance,  and  hence  that  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  let  all  the  administration  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  of  a  few  others  who  attend  constantly. 

Dr.  Newell  is  under  examination  : — 

<<  2561.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Is  it  the  general  practice  to  have  a  fsxM  attendance  at  the  meetingB  of  the 
Board  % — Dr.  NeeweUL — ^Do  you  mean  on  those  occasions  of  nominations  1 

'*  2562.  No ;  but  is  there  generally  a  full  attendance  at  the  Board  % — It  is  very  fluctuating-HSometimes  smaU, 
and  sometimes  large. 

'<  2563.  Does  the  krge  attendance  generally  take  place  when  questions  of  patronage  come  on  t — ^That  would 
be  a  reason  for  a  large  attendance ;  but  large  attendances  are  frequently  caused  by  other  motives. 

"  2564*  When  important  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  1 — ^Yes. 

"2565.  Does  not  a  question  of  patronage,  at  all  events^  generally  bring  a  large  attendance  ?— I. ihink  it 
generally  does. 

"  2566.  Is  the  routine  business  of  the  Board  generally  att^ided  to  by  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
Board  1 — The  routine  business  <^  ihe  Board  caamoft  conunence  till  the  Board  assembles.  As  the.  Oommiflsioners 
keep  dropping  in  I  note  down  their  namesin  the  order  in  which  they  come  in. 

"  256T.  Is  there  any  fixed  quorum  1-^Yes,  three.  They  caimot  proceed  to  transact  business  without  a 
quorum  of  three,  but  t^o  niay  confirm  the  minutes  of  the  last  day.     That  is  the- only  excepti6tt. 

"  2568.  Are  you  very  often  left,  on  the  ^esday  meetings,  with  only  three  -members  of  the  Boakd  1 — 
Very  often. 

"  2569.  Are  you  often  that  you  have  not  even  three  % — Not  often  that  we  have-not  three; 

"  2570.  You  have  alwajrs  one  in  the  Resident  Commissioner  1 — ^Always  one,  but  no  business  6ould  be'don^ 
if  there  was  not  a  second  Oommissioner.  Even  tbe  rbisutes  could  not  be  rtad,  ftnd  there  would  be  no  Bomd. 
It  would  be  a  dies  non, 

"2597.  Mr.  Justice  iform. — ^You  know  th^  profesiiional  callings  of  the  members  of  i^  Boiurdl-^DrL 
yewelL— I  do.  ^    ^    ^-^ 
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CoNSTiTunoH        "  2598.  Are  not  many  of  them  persons  who  can  very  seldom  attend  the  meetingB  except  with  extreme 
ofthbBoabd.  difficulty) — Yee. 

"  2599.  Are  not  there  six  judges  belonging  to  it  I— Yes ;  they  find  it  very  hard  to  att^d  during  term,  ihe 
hour  being  three  and  half>pafit  three  o'clock." 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"  23809.  Rev.  Mr.  Cawie, — I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  a  subject  on  which  we  were  yesterday. 
Suppose  an  opponent  of  the  present  Board  were  to  say,  that  having  on  the  list  persons  of  considerable  position  in 
the  country,  whose  names  give  the  Board  in  fact  its  weight,  and  also  the  names  of  other  persons  who  are  not 
BO  eminent,  but  derive  their  eminence  from  being  on  the  Board,  is  it  not  likely  that  on  most  occasions  your 
Board  would  be  attended  by  those  who  derive  importance  from  being  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  so 
frequently  be  attended  by  those  who  give  importance  to  the  Board,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  management  should  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  a  clique  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I  think  the  danger  of  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  clioue  is  not  great.  "We  have  about  ten  members  who  attend  pretty  regularly  here ;  of 
these,  just  about  six  are  rrotestants,  and  four  Roman  Catholics  ;  of  the  six  Protestants,  three  are  Presbyterians, 
and  the  other  three  are  Church  of  £ngland ;  the  remaining  four  are  Catholics ;  of  these  Catholics  there  are 
always  about  one-half  consisting  of  very  eminent  men.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  fear  that  the  pow^r  of 
the  Board  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clique. 

'^  23810.  Earl  of  JDunraven. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Board  who  attend  generally  are 
precisely  the  men  who  are  most  eminent  in  their  own  positions  ? — I  think  the  eminent  members  of  the 
Board  attend  pretty  often.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  members  cannot  attend  very  often,  for  example,  ihe 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  whenever  thei'e  is  any  question  of  real 
importance,  these  gentlemen  are  always  ready  to  be  present,  and  give  us  their  best  judgment  and  assistance.  The 
great  protection  against  the  Board  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  is,  that  the  ten  who  attend  regularly,  consist 
of  persons  of  the  three  leading  denominations,  who  diifer  a  good  deal  in  religious  opinions  and  in  politics,  and 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  from  one  another. 

"  23811.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie, — Does  the  attendance  of  these  ten  members  who  come  regularly  arise  from  their 
own  free  choice  or  from  some  arrangement  made  at  the  Board  ? — From  their  own  ft^  choice,  but  that  free 
choice  is  supplemented  a  good  deal  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Church  to  which  the  Commissioner  belongs 
would  certainly  expect  him  to  take  an*active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  system." 


Kcply  to  these 
objectiona. 


C09CLU8I01V. 


In  reply  to  these  latter  objections  it  maybe  said,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the 
whole  body  together  periodically  to  decide  on  matters  of  principle  and  general  policy, 
and  on  changes  of  rules  ;  and  that  the  inconvenience  of  summoning  the  whole  Board  on 
occasions  of  minor  importance  may  be  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Board  to  assist  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  ordinary  business,  and  by  reserving  the 
questions  of  larger  importance  for  meetings  of  the  Board  specially  summoned  at  longer 
intervals. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  poUticians 
have  been  urging  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  department  of 
State  specially  charged  with  the  education  of  the  country  under  a  Minister  of  Education, 
and  that  the  Education  Bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  provided  for  this  change.  As  considerable  changes  may  be  impending, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  present  it  is  distinctly  the  best  plan 
to  preserve  the  Board  as  a  representative  and  consultative  body.  Mr.  Macdonnell 
is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise  to  retain  such  a  Board,  even  if  the  education  of  the 
country  should  be  placed  under  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  that  supposing  an  Under-Secretary 
responsible  for  the  details  of  Irish  arlministration,  it  would  still  be  wise  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  a  Board  representing  fairly  the  north  and  the  south,  town  and  country, 
and  the  different  religions.     Mr.  Macdonnell: — 

"  23638.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  and  which  was  also  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  late  Government,  of  appointing  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Education? — Mr.  MacdonneU, — ^I  have  never  con- 
sidei-ed  it.  I  certainly  consider  it  very  undesirable  that  there  should  be  one  Minister  of  Education  in  England 
who  should  have  the  entire  management  not  only  of  the  English  education  but  also  of  the  education  of  Irdand. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  person  who  would  be  able  to  so  clearly  understand  everything 
connected  with  Ireland  and  Irish  education  that  he  would  be  able  to  exercise  an  adequate  control  over  eveiy- 
thing  relating  to  this  Board  and  education  in  Ireland. 

"  23639.  In  that  case  would  not  this  be  the  pix>bable  distribution  of  duties : — ^That  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  empire,  and  there  would  be  some  permanent  Under  Secretary  who  would  be 
answerable  for  the  Irish  branch  of  the  work,  as  well  as  one  for  England  and  one  for  Scotland  % — I  have  never 
considered  the  question  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  a  decided  answer. 

"  23640.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  have  these  things  brought  more  directly  before  them 
— that  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  it  will  eventually  come — in  that  case  would  you  still  think  it  necesscuy  to 
retain  the  consultative  Board  here  as  advising  the  administration  % — I  am  sure  it  woidd  be  highly  desirable.  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  having  an  Under  Swretary  under  a  Minister  of  Education  in  England — an  Under 
Secretaiy  who  should  reside  in  Ireland — who  should  take  a  constant  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  here, 
and  should  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  twenty  Commissioners  hei-e.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fatal 
step  if  the  Board  were  to  be  done  away  with  and  the  whole  supreme  direction  of  education  in  Ireland  were 
handed  over  to  any  Under  Secretary." 

"23681.  Lord  Clonhrock. — I  galJier  from  what  you  have  said  that  it  is  your  opinion  tiiat  the  present 
system,  which  allows  of  modification  or  alteration  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  is  superior  to  one  which  pledges 
the  Board  absolutely  according  to  fixed  rules? — I  do.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  have  rules 
entirely  fixed. 
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*'  23682.  And  that  it  would  not  be  very  possible,  even  at  this  momont,  to  frame  any  set  of  rules  that  would    CoNsriTunoir 
not  want  alteration  at  a  future  day  1 — I  think  so.  o*'  the 

"  23683.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  very  much  owing  to  this  system  which  allows  the  modification  of  the        Board. 
rules  that  education  has  been  able  to  spread  itself  so  mndi  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  and  that  if  you  had  been 
confined  to  fixed  rules  there  would  not  have  been  the  same  spread  of  education  1 — I  think  if  we  had  been  confined 
to  fixed  rules  from  the  first,  education  would  not  have  spread  nearly  so  mucli  as  it  has  done. 

"  23684.  You  have  said  you  approve  of  the  system  which  allows  a  large  number  of  Commissioners  from 
'  different  parts  of  the  country— that  you  consider  a  large  Board  superior  to  a  small  Board  1 — I  believe  so. 

'^  23685.  I  suppose  the  Commi8sionei*s  who  live  at  a  distance  from  Dublin  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  oi-dinary  routine  meetings  of  the  Board  1 — ^The  members  living  at  a  distance  don't  attend  so  regularly  as  the 
others. 

**  23686.  But  in  case  of  any  proposed  alteration  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  there  would  be  notice  of  such 
intention  or  proposal  given  to  every  member  of  the  Board  1— To  every  member  notice  is  always  given. 

"  23687.  And  every  member  would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion  and  voting  on  the  subject  1 
— Qiiite  so. 

"  23688.  It  follows,  you  are  pretty  sure,  that  by  the  fact  of  having  a  large  number  of  Commissioners  you  can 
ascertain  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  country  on  the  subject  1 — ^Yes. 

"  23689.  And  that  you  think  highly  desirable  ?— Yes,  highly  desirable." 

The  probable  ill  success  of  a  small  paid  Board  without  a  parliamentary  head  is  illus-  Probable 
trated  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  England,  so  long  as  the  Commis-  ^^b^^ 
sioners  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament.  A  small  paid  Board  in  Dublin  could  be 
called  to  account  only  through  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  his  manifold  duties  would  entirely 
prevent  his  acquaintance  with  details  of  management ;  and  every  criticism  or  quiestion 
would  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a  party  conflict.  The  representative  character 
of  the  Board  is  a  guarantee  that  all  interests  are  fairly  considered. 

The  Scotch  Education  Bill  of  1869,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  provided  Proposed 
for  a  representative  Board  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  paid  Chairman.     This  met  with  oppo-  Bo^Tfo*?^*^* 
sition  from  those  dissatisfied  with  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Scotland, 
which  contains  a  mixture  of  paid  and  unpaid  members — and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  interested  in  Scotch  business  regard  the  establishment  of 
such  a  board  in  the  capital  of  North  Britain  with  disfavour. 

No  decision  has  as   yet    been  arrived  at   by  Parliament  on  this  subject.      What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  result,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  notice  that  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  distinguish  Irish  from  Scotch  administration.     The  system  imh, 
in  Scotland  is  old,  well  established,  parochial,  and  the  growth  of  centuries.     In  Ireland,  fromXottSh 
it  is  comparatively  recent,  is  state-imposed,  and  has  to  be  adapted  to  a  condition  oi  administration, 
things  where  wealth  and  territorial  influence  are  on  the  side  of  one  religion,  and  that  not 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  need  State  aid  for  education. 

We  have  had  further  to  consider  the  proposal  of  having  two  paid  Resident  Commis-  Proposal  of 
sioners  mstead  of  one,  as  at  present :—  cimiSteioners, 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"  23617.  Bev.  Br.  Wilson, — ^A  witness  on  a  former  day  referred  to  a  rumour  that  a  new  officer  was  about 
to  be  appointed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I  know  nothing  of  him  beyond  this,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  that  such  a  person  should  be  appointed ;  and  I  believe  you  have,  in  the  very  masterly 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  Ireland — Judge  Longfield — a  recommendation  to  that  effect 

23618.  Have  you  heard  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  some  persons  suppose  it  desirable  to  have  a  second  paid 
Commissioner  1 — ^Yes. 

23619.  Is  there  any  party  in  view  specially  1 — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  a  party  in  view  that  I  think 
the  best  man  in  Ireland  for  it,  and  if  you  wish  me  I  will  name  him.  I  don't  think  it  very  desirable  to  be 
cross-examined  on  the  point,  but  I  am  ready  to  tell  my  whole  mind  on  tiiat  and  everything  else  if 
you  wish. 

23620.  What  is  the  principle  operating  on  your  mind  with  regard  to  such  a  selection  1 — ^I  think  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  there  should  be  a  second  paid  Commissioner,  now  that  the  business  of  the  Board  is  so 
very  largely  increased,  indeed  it  has  very  nearly  quadrupled  since  I  was  appointed.  I  think  in  choosiug  that 
second  paid  Commissioner,  the  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  select  the  best  man  you  can,  in  point  of  fitness,  for 
the  office ;  and  in  judging  of  that  fitness,  I  do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  whether  he  is  a 
Protestant  or  a  Catholic ;  for  inasmuch  as  one  paid  Commissioner  is  already  a  Protestant,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  second  paid  Commissioner,  if  thoroughly  fit  for  the  situation,  a  Catholic  ;  the  more  so  because  I  know 
that  when  I  was  aj^inted.  Lord  John  Bussell  had  written  to  this  effect  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  Lord  Foi*tescue 
— '  that  if  a  colleague  was  appointed  to  me,  that  colleague  ought  to  be  a  Catholic'  That  letter  you  can  get  by 
calling  for  it  at  the  Castle.     It  was  written  in  1839.     It  was  a  very  important  document.* 

"  23621.  Do  you  think  this  duality  either  of  paid  Commissioners  or  of  officers  ought  to  be  1 — K I  were  legis- 
lating in  the  Bepublic  of  Plato,  I  dare  say  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  duality ;  but  legislating  in 
this  country,  I  think  it  exceedingly  wise  in  general  to  legislate  in  that  spirit. 

'*  23622.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  tibat  if  you  had  a  second  paid  Commissioner  to  represent  a  religious 
denomination,  there  should  be  a  third  to  represent  another  religious  denomination? — I  should  be  too 
happy  to  see  it,  if  the  Treasury  did  not  object  to  a  multipUcation  of  officers,  I  should  be  too 
happy  to  see  it^  if  I  could  find  the  possibility  of  trimming  the  boat  under  these  circumstances. 
If  I  could  see  the  possibility  of  having  a  paid  Commissioner  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  paid  Conmnssioner  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  paid  Commissioner  who  was  a  Catholic — if  I 
ooidd  see  these  three  appointed,  and  the  country  not  protesting  against  it,  as  being  outraged  by  such  an  an-ange- 
ment — I  should  not  find  any  difficulty  about  having  even  three.  I  am  sure  of  this,  however,  that  if  you  appointed, 
as  would  be  a  fair  thing,  probably,  if  you  regard  anything  like  proportion  of  numbers,  two  paid  Commissioners 
Catholics,  and  one  Protestant,  almost  eveiy  Protestant  in  the  North  of  Ireland  would  look  on  himself  as  gi^eatly 

*  Vide  dvpra,  pp.  8S-90,  for  the  Correspondence  referred  to. 
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CoNSTiTunox  injured  by  such  an  arrangement.  Still  more,  if  the  arrangement  woa  one  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestants, 
or  THE  one  of  whom  should  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  other  a  Church  of  England  man,  I  am  sure  the  Roman  Oal&olics 
ii^.«^  of  Ireland,  who  form  four-fiffchs  of  the  population,  and  whose  children  form  738,000  out  of  ^13,000  in  our 
schools  would  feel  themselves  infinitely  more  outraged  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  with  infinitely  more  reason. 

"  23623.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — ^With  this  principle  in  view,  would  not  the  appointment  of  one  for  each  of  the 
three  denominations  be  a  useful  change  ?  In  other  words,  don't  you  find  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
Commissioners  as  often  divided  in  opinion  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Commissioners  on  this  Board  I 
— I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  of  three.  If  you  could  have  three  without  outraging  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  a  very  important  manner  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

"  23624.  What  answer  do  you  give  to  the  firat  part  of  the  last  question  (question  repeated)  f — I  think  it 
might  be  feir  if  the  Treasury  approved  of  it,  and  the  country  approved  of  it,  which  is  much  more  important,  I 
thmk  it  desirable,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  three,  of  whom  one  should  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  Protestants ; 
but  I  am  sure  the  country  would  entirely  object  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  never  would  assent  to  it. 

"  23625.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  the  Protestant — ^using  that  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Protestant  element  of  the  Board — differing  occasionally  from  the  Catholic  element  of  the  Board  in  opinion  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  System  1 — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harmony  between  the  two. 

"23626.  And  do  you  not  sometimes  find  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  members  of  the  Board  opposed 
to  each  other  in  opinion  also  ? — Very  little — not  much  ;  on  some  occasions  they  do  differ. 

"  23627.  Would  not  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  be  the  appointment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Commissioners  I 
— ^That  is,  supposing  there  were  three  paid  Commissioners  ? 

"  23628.  Yes  1 — I  say  nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  the  representative  Board 
would  even  then  be  necessary.  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable — nay,  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  repre- 
sentative Board  should  continue,  because  if  there  was  only  one  of  the  three  paid  Commissi<mers,  who  were 
governing  the  educaticm  of  the  country,  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  repEOsan- 
tative  Board,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  Roman  Catholics.'' 


"  23672.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie. — ^Your  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  tends  to  this  point — to  leave  things  alone.  Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  it  t — I  should  be  very  favour- 
able to  having  a  second  paid  Commissioner.  In  other  respects  I  think  the  system  is  working  very  well,  and  I 
am  not  pr^pajred  to  recommend  any  change  at  all  except  the  one  which  I  have  mentioned." 

in  harmony  This   proposal  receives   some  apparent    support   from  the  dual  system  wliich  now 

^stem^of        prevails  in  the  appointments   to    secondary  offices.     There  are  two  Secretaries — one 
to^^^der  Protestant,  one  Roman  Catholic — two  Chiefs  of  Inspection  also  of  different  religious 
the  Board.       denominations.     Whether  such  duality  is  to  be  commended  or  not  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt,  but  it  has  been  considered  necessary  in  the  next  grade  of  officers  (the  Inspec- 
tors) to   preserve  a  fixed  proportion   of  Koman   CathoUcs   and  Protestants.      U,  is 
said  that  wealth  and  means  of  superior  education  were  till  lately  confined  mostly 
to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community,  and  therefore  that  the  adoption  of  this  division 
of  appointments  gave  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates  for  office  a  more  fair  chance  of 
success,  when  vacancies  occurred  which  could  be  filled  only,  on  the  dual  system,  by 
gentlemen  of  that  religion,  than  they  might  have  had  if  the  appointment  were  thrown 
open  to  general  competition  without  regard  to  religion. 
Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"11198.  Mr.  Stokes, — Does  it  not  follow  from  the  division  of  the  Board  into  two  classes  of  different 
religions,  that  your  chief  officers  must  also  be  divided  in  a  similar  way  1 — Mr.  MacdonneU, — Our  chief  officers 
are  half  Protestants  and  half  Roman  Catholics. 

"  1 1 199.  Does  not  that  division  interfere  with  the  promotion  of  the  two  classes  I — Not  seriously ;  I  don't  think 
it  does." 

"  23675.  Rev.  Mr.  Come, — ^With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  the  Board  is  restrained  v&ty  oft«i, 
I  suppose,  from  appointing  the  best  man,  because  they  must  nominate  Roman  Cadiolics  to  Romaoi  Catholic 
vacancies,  and  Protestants  to  Protestaut  vacancies) — ^Mr.  MaodormeU. — No  doubt  every  Roman  Catholic  vacancy 
must  be  filled  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  every  Protestant  vacancy  by  a  Protestant. 

"  23676-  Does  not  that  rule  sometimes  tend  to  prevent  the  selection  of  the  best  man  for  the  office  % — ^There 
may  be  many  cases  in  which  we  could  find  a  better  man  if  the  rule  did  not  exist,  and  I  look  forward  with 
coiLGidence  to  soon  see  the  time  when  the  whole  thing  will  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 

"  23677.  Is  it  not  so  now  T— No.  There  is  competition  between  candidates  of  one  religion  and  betweai  candi- 
dates of  another.  But  I  trust  that  very  soon  the  Roman  Catholics  wUl  become  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
education — ^in  the  middle  class — ^to  Protestants  that  we  may  fairiy  leave  all  these  things  open  to  public  c(»npe- 
tition  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  indiscriminately.  That  time  most  Roman  Catholics  think  has  not  yet 
amved.  If  a  fair  competitive  examinatiion  were  to  take  place  for  every  situation  under  ^e  Board  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  there  would  be  no  iear  \hAt  justice  would  be  done  between  them  even  now.  But  we 
must  always  remember  it  is  only  very  recently  Roman  Catholics  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  good  educaticm. 
Their  collegiate  education  is  still  lamentably  below  that  which  we  Protestants  enjoy." 

ThSfl  system  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  under  equal  social  and  academic  advantages,  this 

bTIbandSned.  qualification  of  rehgious  denomination  may  oe  abandoned.  Its  existence  £md  the 
reasons  for  it,  are  introduced  here  in  order  to  show  that  they  ought  not  to  influence 
the  decision  to  which  we  come  on  the  question  of  two  paid  Resident  Commissioners  of 
different  religions.  Against  the  dual  system  generally  it  may  justly  be  alleged  that  it 
increases  expense,  and  does  not  necessarily  prcwnote  efl&ciency.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
good  ground  for  extending  it.  All  the  good  the  dual  system  can  offer  is  secured  by  the 
present  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Inspection. 
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Apart  fi'om  this  desire  to  obviate  suspicion  of  religious  partiality,  and  secure  the  confr  Constitutiov 
d^mce  of  different  denominations^ — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  responsible  head  is      bLm^ 
better  than  two.  — 

It  would  be  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  one  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  DbadrmntJige 
two  Resident  Commissioners  should  be  equal  in  capacity  for  business^  and  also  equal  in  colmte^'* 
debate  at  the  Board,  and  if  not,  one  must  take  the  lead.    Harmony  and  impartiality  sionere. 
could  hardly  be  expected  on  points  on  which  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity  mi^ht  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  on  which  each  might  think  he  was  the  representative  or  champion  of 
a  party ;  but  when  there  is   one  Resident  Commissioner,  tJie  Executive  Government 
must  of  necessity  appoint  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  both  sides,  and  not  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  partisan. 

When  business  has  to  go  through  two  channels,  the  natural  process  is  to  divide  it, 
and  so  lose  the  benefit  of  consultation.  Some  important  matters  may  slip  through  and 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Executive  officers  only,  and  small  matters,  treated  by  Executive 
officers  as  matters  of  course,  may  often  give  rise  to  questions  of  considerable  importance^ 
which  would  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Commissioners  accustomed  to  weigh  and  fore- 
cast the  possible  bearings  of  such  subjects  in  their  political  aspect. 

A  precedent  has  been  mentioned  in  favour  of  a  dual  head.  The  Post  Office  was  at 
one  time  administered  by  two  joint  Postmasters-General,  but  the  offices  were  combined 
into  one  in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  public  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Nor  can 
any  analogy  be  established  between  the  administration  of  National  Education  and  that 
of  tlie  late  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  two  members  of  which  were  paid,  for  the 
business  transacted  by  the  latter  was  purely  fiscal.    .  . 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  two  paid  Commissioners  would  be 
likely  to  complicate  the  business  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  would  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion.    We  therefore  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

I. — ^That  the  principle  of  an  unpaid  Board  representing  the  different  sections  becomhenda- 
of  the  community  is  one  that  ought  to.bejnaintained^  ^^^' 

Jndge  LongJieM  (24180,  24181),  (24264),  (24272-24275). 

"  24180.  The  Ckmrman. — Do  yon  think  that  in  iiie  early  days  of  the  institution  of  the  Byst&m  of  National  Opinions  of 
Education  it  could  have  been  carried  on  successfiilly  if  it  had  not  been  administered  by  a  representative  ^****^^*^" 
Board  1 — Judge  Long  field,- — I  think  it  ooiild  not.     I  ihix^  the  adversaries  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  ^f  ^^  Boaid. 
destroy  it — ^that  the  Board  would  probably  have  Mien- into  some  mistakes,  and  also  that  they  would  not  have 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  even  when  they  were  in  the  right. 

<<  24181.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  still  desirable  to  maintain  that  description  of  Board? — I  do.  I  may 
add  that  its  representative  character  has  been  very  much  increased  since  its  origin^  constitution.  The  Board 
has  been  increased  in  number  with  a  view  to  the  balance  of  the  different  religious  parties. 

24264.  Revi  Dr.  WUsoru — ^You  do  not  approve  of  what  you  call  in  your  paper  *  the  rival  system/  that  is,  a 
small  paid  body  of  Commissioners  of  Education  1 — No,  I  do  not. 

"  24272.  You  .also  say  that  *  there  is  over  these  officers  a  body  of  men  called  the  Commissioners,  who,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  represent  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  general  community '  I — ^Yes. 

**  24273.  What  is  the  benefit  of  having  a  body  to  represent  those  interests  and  feelings  ^-—Because  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioners  are  Hkely  to  affect  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  ComnrissioHers  should  know  what  ihose  interests  and  feelings  are.  ■    • 

**  24274.  Butare  not  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  community  greatly  divided  with  regard  to  ilie  acts  of 
the  (commissioners  I — ^They  are  very  much,  and  therefore,  it  i^  desirable  that  every  class  should  have  a  repre- 
sentation. 

'  **  2427t5.^  And  do  you  think  it  either  a  necessity  or  a 'desirable'  thisi^  to  haVe  u  l4rg^  body  to  represent 
divided  feelings  I — I  do." 

Mr,  Stephen  Be  Vere  (204^/3,  20474). 

'  ^  20473^-  The  Chmrmam — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  the  oonstitution  xd  Hbm  Board  a»  it  stands  at  present  9 — 
Mr.  De  Fere.-^-'Yes,  I  am  perfeotly  satii^ed  with  it,  and  should  be  very  sorry  te  see  it  changed.   ■• 

*'  20474.  Do  you  think  that  having  a  number  of  gentlemen,  from  difiSnent  parts  of  the  coun^ay  acting  as 
diannels  of  local  infCirmation  is  desirabiftf'-^I  think  h^isof  the  very^^  we 

dtfniibt  Wer work  a  system 'w^  inihis  oo^ontry  that  dees  not  possesrtbe  oonfidenoe  of  the  people,  and  I  do 
nc^  think  that  if  the  Board  of  EdueatioA  was  placed  in  the' hands  of  one  or  two  permanent  Commissioneni  who 
were  the  paid  officers  and  the  stipendiary  officers  of  tiie  Btate,  that  there  would  be  that  confidence  in  their 
hobbtrrable  fiedr  play  tolmrds  all  p&rties  ihat  would  Qiake  the  sfB^xm  of  ^ucation  popular  or  saoeessfiil." 

Major  O'Eeilly,  m.p.  (15057-59). 

"  >  M 15057.'  Juc^  lfom«.f=^I)dd  I  uwkrstttnd  yoti  to  «ay  that  yoa  tspptove'  of  the  present  mode  of  oonstitutioii 
of  the  National  Board  t — ^Major  0'i^et%.-^Whai  I  said  exactly  was  that  I  did  not  propose  any  change  in  ii>  and 
that  I  was  quite  sfltisfied  of  t^e  impartiality  of  the  members. 

•  **  15056.  But ntdepend^at of 'iheirimpfirtiaUtyr^7<>a  tU«^  thait'a  BeaM  whiebis  omnpesed  of-ihe perstms 
of 'wholm  l3ie  great^majorify  Df  1^  Beard'nreoi^poiwi'  "Wf^tkror  weight  judges^  aftd^^thev  furMSiU:  engaged  in 
other  pfursidis,  ii^hich  ought  to  oeoupy  their  'time^  and  with  an  abi^Bce  of  responsibility  for  die  acts  of  the 
Board  as'indrviduAls,  in  cbnaeqnenod  k)i  their  Min^f  other -pttbli^-^pentions — do  you  tibink  ihat^  that  is  a  well- 
'boastjfluted  Board  in  thlttirespei^,  ifidepenident-<di9getheitcSFri!toim|^^  dif  tany  zriigious  ocfxm^Ltt&iskmr'i 

— Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  in  all  respects  the  beet  oonstitution  possible. 

L  3U2  ^  , 
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There  is  always  this  difficulty.  There  are  two  propositions,  either  that  the  Board  should  consist  of  a  smaJI 
number  of  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  education,  and  paid  for  that  administration — 
peimanently  appointed  and  paid — or  it  must  consist  of  a  Board  as  at  present  composed  of  persons  eminent  in 
position  and  attainments,  and  I  may  assume  well-chosen  for  the  post,  but  who  are  not  paid,  and  therefore  are 
not  bound  to  give  their  time,  but  in  many  instances  will  have  other  avocations  which  will  prevent  them  from 
giving  their  entire  attention  to  it.  The  objections  to  the  latter  course  are,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  mem- 
bers  cannot  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  in  the  second  instance  that  no  doubt 
practically,  as  regards  detail,  the  administration  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  persons  immediately  below  that  head 
administrative  Board.  The  advantage  of  having — to  put  it  in  the  concrete  at  once — ^three  paid  Commissioners 
is,  that  they  will  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  business,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  they  will  be  more  removed  from  contact  with  public  opinion  outside ;  they  will  fall  into  an  administrative 
rut,  as  most  administrative  bodies  do;  and  they  will  not  have  the  same  position  and  the  same  antecedents  to 
qualify  them  to  claim  the  confidence  of  the  different  public  bodies,  and  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the 
country.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  men  of  the  same  standing.  You  cannot  get  men  of  the 
same  standing  as  the  present  Commissioners  to  accept  such  an  office.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  that,  and  of 
course  there  is  another  difficulty  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  man.  The  only  proposal  which  has 
been  made  publicly  was  to  substitute  three  paid  Conmiissioners,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
one  a  Presbyterian,  and  one  an  Episcopalian.  That  would  simply  put  the  Roman  Catholic  element  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  two,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  element  in  the  schools  to  be  administei^ed  is  in  a 
majority  of,  I  suppose,  about  eighty  per  cent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  other  is,  fiat  the  Board  can  only  assemble  as  it  were  to  decide  great  questions,  and  practically  the 
administration  must  rest  in  hands  below.     On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  latter  system. 

"  15059.  Do  you  not  think  there  could  be  a  modification,  without  going  to  either  the  extreme  of  the  present 
system  of  twenty  members  on  the  Board,  several  of  whom  either  very  seldom  attend,  or  can  but  very  seldom 
attend,  or  the  other  extreme  of  having  three  paid  Commissioners — could  there  not  be  a  modification  of  a  more 
limited  number  on  the  Board — say  six — in  whom  that  proportion  might  be  still  kept  up,  which  exists  at  the 
present  Board;  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  to  have  them  paid  ? — As  I  have  said,  I 
don*t  think  you  could  get  men  of  the  same  standing  as  at  present  to  take  the  position.  In  the  first  instance, 
to  have  those  paid  Commissioners  paid  large  salaries  would  be  an  enormous  tax  on  the  country  compared  with 
what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  men  of  the  standing  in  the  confidence 
of  the  coimtry  of  the  present  Commissioners  to  accept  the  office  of  paid  Commissioners  wi^  such  a  salary  a& 
could  reasonably  be  paid  to  them." 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9202,  9203). 

"  9202.  Mr.  Dease. — Supposing  the  system  of  State  education  to  be  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  would  you  prefer  that  system  to  be  carried  into  operation,  and 
superintended  by  a  Board  limited  in  number,  and  appointed  and  paid  by  the  State,  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  is, 
or  by  a  Board  chosen  as  the  present  Board  is,  and  giving  their  services  gratuitously  1 — Dr.  Dorrian, — I 
think  a  Board  giving  their  services  gratuitously,  if  appointed  with  the  confidence  of  the  bishops,  woidd  give 
more  satisfaction  than  a  stipendiary  Board. 

"  9203.  More  than  a  stipendiary  Board  ? — I  think,  in  a  matter  of  education  of  this  kind,  where  a  Board  of 
supreme  control  give  their  services  gratuitously,  it  would  be  better ;  but,  for  the  satisfactory  working  o\it  of  the 
system,  the  prelates  would  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  persons  on  the  Board,  or  some  members  of  it,  had 
their  confidence  to  a  fair  extent." 

Cardinal  Cullen  (26592-26595,  26623). 

**  26592.  Chairman. — Is  the  present  constitution  of  the  National  Board  satisfactory  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  1 — Cardinal  CuUen, — We  object  to  mixed  education,  and  to  any  body  established  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  out.  But  looking  to  the  formation  of  the  Board,  constituted  as  it  is  of  a  body  of  independent 
gentlemen  receiving  no  salaries,  I  think  Catholics  in  general  would  have  no  objection  to  it  on  that  ground, 
provided  its  functions  were  limited  to  financial  arrangements,  literary  matters,  and  a  general  right  of  inspection 
in  these  two  departments.  I  would  gi'eatly  prefer  a  Board  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  gentlemen 
to  a  paid  Board.  We  have  examples  of  paid  Boards,  and  I  think  they  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  have  not  been  very  successful.  But  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Commissioners,  gentlemen  should 
be  selected  who  wo\ild  be  real  representatives  of  Catholic  interests. 

"  26593.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  Board,  consisting  of  one  paid  Commissioner  to  attend  to  all  the 
routine  business  of  the  office,  with  nineteen  other  Commissioners,  who  decide  on  points  of  importance,  and 
act  as  a  council,  and  represent  various  interests,  a  preferable  constitution  to  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Board,  which  is  managed  by  two  or  three  paid  Commissioners  1 — I  think  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Board  is  better  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  but  I  think  the  working  of  the  National  Board 
could  be  improved. 

*<  26594.  In  what  manner? — In  selecting  persons  who  could  generally  attend.  I  would  have  independent 
gentlemen,  but  gentlemen  who  could  be  present  to  manage  the  business  of  the  Board.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  witjiout  any  paid  Commissioner.  Two  paid  secretaries,  acting  \mder  the  orders  of  the  Board,  would  con- 
duct matters  better  than  one  paid  official  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Commissioners.  If  there  be  a  paid  Commis^ 
sioner  he  generally  becomes  the  Board,  and  can  act  just  as  he  wishes  himself.  If  there  were  secretaries  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  they  could  be  managed  and  kept  in  their  proper  places.  The  Com- 
missioners woiild  not  then  be  able  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  any  one  person. 

'*  26595.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  persons  living  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  wants  of 
difierent  districte  should  be  represented  and  made  known  1 — ^There  is  no  gi-eat  difficvdty  now  on  accoimt  of  the 
railroads,  about  their  living  in  different  parts — ^you  can  get  to  Dublin  from  the  remotest  part  of  Ireland  in  a 
few  hours.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  gentlemen  who  will  attend,  manage  matters  themselves,  and  not  take  every- 
thing that  is  proposed  to  them  on  the  word  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  or  of  the  secretaries.  If  gentlemen 
do  not  examine  business  themselves,  they  ought  not  to  be  Commissioners. 

**  26623.  I  think  I  understood  your  Eminence  to  say  that  whether  any  modification  of  the  present  system 
was  carried  out,  or  the  denominational  system  adopted — that  in  either  case  you  preferred  the  principle  of  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Board,  to  that  of  a  paid  Board  1 — ^I  think  paid  Boards  do  not  succeed  in  Ireland, 
or  have  not  succeeded  up  to  the  present.  If  you  have  a  mere  paid  Board,  it  will  be  looked  upon  bb  a 
body  acting  imder  Government,  and  representing  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  the  people  do  not 
wish  the  Government  should  interfere  in  educational  matt^:^  any  more  than  in  the  religious  matters  of 
the  country." 
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The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  is  in  favour  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board  CoNanrunox 
and  against  the  "  exclusive  management  of  a  few  salaried  Commissioners."  He  says  : — *      boa^ 

"  I  have  adverted  to  this  possible  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  because  it  is  said  to  be  desired  opinionTof 
by  some  influential  persons.     A  step  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education  in  this  country  could  not  Witne8s«B  on 
be  taken."  Constltation 

of  tlie  Board. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  II.  Monsell,  m.p.,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  point  in  writing : — * 

'^  I  am  told  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  substitute  for  the  present  National  Board  two  or  three  paid 
Commissioners. 

**  No  doubt  a  large  Board  is  a  bad  instrument  of  administration,  it  prevents  individual  responsibility.  Many 
of  the  present  Commissioners  are  generally  too  much  occupied  with  other  duties  to  be  able  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  S3rstem  over  which  they  preside ;  a  few  of  them  live  far  from  Dublin  and  can  rarely  attend 
Board  meetings.  I  do  not  undervalue  these  considerations,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  substitution  of  a  paid 
Board  for  the  present  one,  however  it  might  improve  t)ie  administration  of  the  National  system,  would  certainly 
be  the  means  of  its  overthrow. 

"  The  eifect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  place  the  supreme  direction  of  Irish  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Party  considerations  would  have  their  influence  with 
Governments,  and,  before  long,  the  paid  Board  would  be  brought  into  conflict  with  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  the  Irish  people. 

"  The  National  Board  has  great  power.  It  has  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors,  upon  whose  reports 
depend  the  pecuniary  interest  and  the  advancement  or  degradation  of  the  teachers.  In  a  necessarily  elastic 
system,  whidi  could  not  work  if  it  did  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  various  circumstances  of  diflerent  parts  of 
die  country,  the  administrative  body  must  be  almost  omnipotent.  It  might  make  the  teachers  efficient  instru- 
ments to  form  the  minds  of  their  scholars  upon  its  own  type.  It  might  spread  indifferentism  and  discourage 
national  sympathies.  The  pi-esent  Board  does  nothing  of  ^e  soi-t.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
minds,  representing  the  various  habits  of  thought  in  Ireland.  Everyone  who  has  a  grievance  knows  that  his 
case  will  be  feirly  stated  by  a  person  whose  sympathies  are  not  enlisted  against  his  opinions  or  principles.  Prac- 
tical considerations  have  far  more  weight  than  theories,  however  specious,  in  guiding  the  decisions  of  the  Board. 
It  aims  at  what  is  possible,  rather  than  what  is  best  in  the  abstract. 

•  "I  am  afraid  that  with  a  paid  Board  all  this  would  be  very  much  changed.  It  would  be  more  influenced 
by  the  ideas  of  the  Gk)vemment  than  by  the  wants  or  convictions  of  the  people ;  and  if  it  came,  as  it  woiild  come, 
into  collision  with  those  wants  and  convictions,  it  would  infallibly  succumb. 

"  It  certainly  would,  from  the  outset,  fail  to  command  public  confidence,  and  in  its.  fjedlure  would  share  the 
fate  of  those  numerous  institutions  that,  foimded  with  the  best  intentions,  have  been  good  for  little  less  except 
to  swallow  up  public  money,  because  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  established. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  independent  Board,  composed  of  men  who  woidd  never  submit  to  dictation 
from  any  Gfovemment,  is  a  conditio  mie  qv4  non  of  a  successful  system  of  education  in  Ireland." 

n. — ^That  the  suggestion  of  a  second  paid  Commissioner  of  Education  does  kecommekpa- 
not  meet  with  our  approval.  ™^*     '-^ 

Judge  Longfield  (24187,  24188). 

"  24187.  Chairman, — Setting  aside  any  question  connected  with  religion,  and  considering  it  merely  as 
a  question  of  administrative  regulation,  do  you  think  it  better  to  have  an  office  under  a  single  head  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  is,  or  a  dual  head,  like,  for  instance,  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board  ] — Judge  Longfield, — 
"Well,  I  think  a  single  head  or  a  Board  like  ourselves  are  the  two  best.  I  do  not  see  any  object  in  having  more 
than  one  unless  you  have  a  Board. 

"  24188.  You  would  not  advocate  a  second  paid  Commissioner  simply  aa  an  improvement  in  the  machineiy 
of  the  office  1 — I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  office.  It  would  not  do  much  harm,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  do  much  good  either." 

Objections  have  been  made  before  us  to  the  praxjtice  of  the  Board  in  changing  its  Objections  as 
rules  without  public  notice.  Bishop  of  Down  (19614),  Dean  Atkins  (20795-20798),  and  ^^^^^ 
others ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  showing  more  in  detail  the  interior  working 
of  the  system  in  order  to  produce  greater  public  confidence,   Mr.  Macdonnell  (2490- 
2495). 

The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  and  the  exercise  of  those  powers  were  questions 
also  before  us.     Jealousy  of  the  legislative  action  of  the  Board  is  felt  in  some  quarters. 
Each  party  is  apprehensive  lest  changes  should  be  made,  apparently  in  themselves 
unimportant,  but  whose  full  bearing  escapes  notice  at  first,  and  which  may  eventually 
either  prejudice  their  own  communion  or  give  advantage  to  another.     A  similar  feeling  rem«Hed  by 
was  prevfident  in  England  as  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  ^e^^iiah 
We  think  they  may  be   remedied   by  adopting  the   English   practice,   whereby   all  practice; 
changes  in  the  rules,  however  minute,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  stand  the 
ordeal  of  parliamentary  criticism  before  they  are  put  into  operation.*     The  method  has  advantages 
also  this  mcidental  advantage  that  changes  are  only  made  once  a  year,  before  the  SiJ^tu^f 
opening  of  the  session,  when  public  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  point  and  the 
changes  are  expected  and  watched.     In  this  way  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  are 
protected  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  which,  when  compulsory  power  to 
take  lands  is  applied  for,  require  notices  to  be  given  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  so  that  the  persons  interested  know  when  to  look  out  for  them. 

This  plan  will  make  the  legislative  power  of  the  Board  commendatoiy  only,  and  not 
as  at  present  absolute.    It  will  confine  its  absolute  authority  to  matters  ot  administration 

*  Misoellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii         *  Ibid.        •  See  Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere  (20476). 
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CoNSTiTDTKMr  aucI  discipliiie.  It  will  enable  the  members  of  the  Board  who  live  far  from  Dublin, 
^and  have  duties  elsewhere,  to  attend  at  some  fixed  period  before  Christmas^  when  all 
changes  proposed  will  be  brought  before  them  in  the  aggregate  and  consecutively,  and 
this  will  De  a  check  on  hasty  changes. 

A  permanent  Committee  of  the  Board  should  periodically  meet  to  consult  with  the 
Resident  Commissioner  on  such  questions  of  discipline,  complaints  against  inspectors, 
managers,  or  teachers,  disputed  accounts,  applications  for  building  grants,  management 
of  ofi^  and  training  schools,  and  other  routine  business  as  he  may  think  it  needful 
to  bring  before  them. 

Such  a  committee  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Boman 
CathoUcSy  like  the  Board  itself.  Its  minutes  should  be  laid  before  the  Board,  and 
approved  by  them,  with  power  to  any  single  member  to  require  appeal  to  the  full  Board 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  suspension  of  action  and  decision  imtil  that  meeting  takes  place. 


OF  TH^ 

Board. 


PoraMnant  r. 
Comnuittee.of 
the  Board. 


Recomhekiia- 

TION. 


m.— ^That  it  is  inexpedient  the  whole  Board  should  be  summoned  weekly  for 
the  consideration  of  routine  business. 

IV.— That  the  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  sitting  in  Bubliuy  whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  publie; 
and  that  all  questions  on  the  general  policy  of  the  system,  such  as 
changes  of  rules,  or  interpretations  of  rules,  should  be  referred  to  the 
whole  Board,  to  be  specially  summoned. 

V. — ^That  it  is  desirable  that  any  important  circulars,  letters  of  instruction, 
interpretations  of  rules,  or  communications  issued  during  the  year, 
should  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  that  ye»r. 

TL-t-That  the  Begulations  of  the  Board  lediould  be  reviewed  only  once  a 
year,  and  only  after  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Gonmdssioners;  a  majority 
of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  alterations  are  to  be 
considered. 

yn. — ^That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  England,  that  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or 

'  by-laws  should  be  put  into  ox>eration  until  such  alterations  shall  have 
been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  alterations 
having  been  shown  in  distinctive  type.    {Revised  Code,  iii.,  150,  1869.) 

We  have  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  report  recommended  the  appointment  of  one 

Resident  Commissioner  only,  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  the  Executive  Government  to 

select  a  man  generally  acceptable,  and  not  a  partizan. 

Merits  of  y^       We  repeat  this  here  in  order  to  express  our  conviction  that  in  the  present  Resident 

d^^ni^^'  Commissioner,  the  IMu  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  necessary  qualifications  have 

aioner.  been  pre-eminent.      We  attribute  the  success  of  the  administration  of  the  National 

M         >  sjrstem,  ma  veiy  great  degree,  to  his  just  and  impeiiial  execution  of  hds  duties.  <  His 

kiiHlness  and  urbanity  in  the  difficult  and  arduous  task  he  has  dischar^^,  his  tiliorough 

ccmviotion  ihsA,  he  has  been  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  cotmtty^ 

men,  his  honesty  and  nprigbtness,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  known 

him,  and  have  laboured  with  him  in  the  rearing  up  the  fabric  of  National  education 

in  Ireland. 


I  .1 


f.^-'!     1   ' 
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i  PAST  IK^-GENEBAL  EFFECT  OF  FSEGEIXDr&  BECXnOIENDAflONS  AlTD 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 


The  oonclusions  to  which  we  have  come  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  preceding  chapters  conclusions 
have  been  adopted  after  lengthened  examination  of  witnesses,  the  study  of  the  volummous  at. 
Eetums  made  by  the  National  Board,  and  other  public  bodies  and  voluntary  associations, 
and  careful  weighing  the  Beports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  order  to  estimate 
their  agreement  with  tiie  other  testimony.     We  have  also  had  discussions  on  the  chief 

Soints  of  difficTilty,  and  our  Report  has  been  drawn  up  to  embody  the  results  of  those 
iscussions,  indicating  how  the  evidence  before  us  led  to  the  conclusions  which  were 
finally  agreed  upon. 

We  trust  that  ihe  adoption  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made  may  lead  to  these  their  antici- 
results :  ^  patbdekkect. 

1.  The  improvement  of  education  in  Primary  Schools. 

A  real  individual  examination  of  the  children  followed  by  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  improved 
teacher  according  to  the  skill  and  attention  bestowed  on  his  work  ought  to  stimulate    ^^^^'^^^' 
both  teacher  and  children.     The  comparison  of  the  progress  of  one  school  with  that  of 
another  in  the  same  district  should  produce  a  wholesome  emidation.     Success  in  such 
an  examination  will  give  the  managers  and  teachers  additional  means  of  making  schools 
eflfective. 

2.  The  quicker  progress  of  the  children. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  children  for  examination  in  successive  grades  of  a  fairly  Quicker 
constructed  scale  of  proficiency  ought  to  insure  more  rapid  progress  in  the  lower  part  of  ^^^®*'^^' 
the  school,  and  enable  the  children,  who  leave  school  early,  to  carry  with  them  more 
substantial  benefit  from  their  short  school  course. 

3.  Improvement  in  attendance. 

If  the  teachers  benefit  directly  by  the  numerical  prosperity  of  their  schools,  they  Impro>'ed 
are  more  likely  to  exert  themselves  to  make  the  children  attend,  adopting  all  the  devices  ^""^^^^^ 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  successful  in  securing  increased  attendance.  At  present 
they  are  merely  concerned  to  keep  the  school  above  a  certain  minimum  number  in  order 
to  prevent'  the  diminution  of  their  class  salary  or  the  closing  of  the  school.  Under  the 
system  recommended  each  additional  child  mil  have  a  pecuniary  value,  and  the  impulse 
which  makes  the  teacher  of  a  Private  Adventure  school  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  school  will  operate  upon  the  teacher  of  the  National  school. 

4.  Improyement  in  the  teachers. 

The  opportunities  proposed  for  the  different  religious  denominations  to  establish  or  Improvement 
enlarge  training  institutions  where  the  teachers  can  receive  a  longer  training  and  be  ^^"^^^^^"^ 
under  good  moral  influences  will  improve  the  candidates  for  classification  as  National 
school  teachers.  Not  only  will  there  be  the  possibility  of  getting  special  training 
witiiout  any  interference  with  religious  convictions,  but  the  education  of  the  teachers 
being  based  upon  religion  will  be  more  thorough  and  real ;  this*  may  induce  more  persons 
who  have  the  natural  gift  of  teaching  to  place  themselves  under  a  proper  system  of 
training  and  prepare  themselves  to  gain  classification  by  examination. 

If  advantage  is  taken  of  the  proposed  extension  of  tiie  training  system,  tiiere  will  be 
a  larger  competition,  and  a  healthy  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
The  field  of  employment  will  be  widened,  and  facilities  given  for  preparing  persons  of 
both  sexes  for  me  office  of  teacher.  Employment  of  monitors  will  be  encouraged  as  a 
preliminary  step.  Increased  means  of  training  for  two  years  in  institutions,  which  are 
approved  of  by  the  different  religious  bodies,  and  the  support  given  to  these  institutions 
by  the  Gtovemment,  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  ought  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  teachers.  Under  the.  conditions  we  have  sug- 
gested they  will  be  fairly  paid,  and  be  provided  with  suitable  residences,  with  school- 
houses  in  proper  repair  and  properly  equipped ;  there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  success  and  consequent  contentment  of  those  who  show  zeal  and  alacrity  in  their 
duties. 

5.  More  equal  distribution  of  Government  aid. 

We  think  that  the  abolition  of  exceptional  methods  of  payment,  the  admission  of  all  boti^of'^' 
schools  for  the  poor  to  inspection,  and  ^if  the  managers  engage  to  respect  the  oonscientions  State  aid. 
scruples  of  parents)  to  payment  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given, 
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without  any  limitation  as  to  the  freedom  of  teachers,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  religious 
or  secular  character  of  the  school,  should  go  far  to  give  satisfaction  to  all :  unequal 
treatment,  and  religious  restrictions  will  be  given  up  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
without  depriving  children  of  the  only  means  of  gettmg  education.  The  principle  of  th« 
absolute  non-interference  of  the  State  with  conscientious  convictions  will  oe  established, 
while  the  Government  will  encourage  and  promote  the  voluntary  action  of  any  benevolent 
persons  who  study  the  necessities  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  giving  its  aid  impartially 
and  strictly  according  to  the  actual  service  rendered  to  the  State. 

If  the  principles  of  our  recommendations  are  adopted,  we  hope  that  both  the  qualify 
and  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  of  the  poor  will  oe  improved,  that  the  teachers  wiU 
be  more  satisfied,  and  that  the  complaints  urged  against  the  unnecessary  enforcement 
of  restrictive  rules  will  become  unreasonable. 

.We  will  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  which 
the  National  system  has  already  wrought  in  the  country.  Our  inquiry  has  naturally  led 
us  to  dwell  more  on  deficiencies  than  on  success.  While  we  think  that  in  some  points 
the  results  of  the  National  system  have  been  exaggerated  by  over-aealous  advocates, 
yet  this  does  not  make  us  insensible  to  the  great  benefits  it  has  really  conferred  on  the 
country.  One  obvious  result  is  the  extension  throughout  the  country  of  the  know- 
ledge of  English.  The  number  of  persons  who  could  speak  Irish  only  in  1851  was 
319,602,  or  4*9  of  the  population,  and  in  1861  was  163,275,  or  2*8  percent.  The  bilingual 
population^  have  an  advantage  in  their  double  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  employment,  intercourse,  commercial  enterprise,  locomotion,  and 
improvement  of  social  position,  familiarity  with  the  common  language  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States,  is  to  be  promoted ;  very  much  greater 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Ireland  under  the  National 
system  of  education,  than  has  been  made  in  the  same  time  in  Wales  imder  the  Privy 
Council  system.  Most  patriotic  and  enlightened  Irishmen  seem  to  agree  in  recognizing 
beneficial  results  from  tiie  National  system,  even  when  they  lament  departures  from 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  criticise  sharply  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  charge  them  with  too  much  laxity  of  administration. 

Those  who  are  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  National  Board  need  not  be  quoted,  but 
some  of  those  who  are  most  urgent  in  demanding  alterations  have  allowed  tiiat  it  has 
efiected  great  good.  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9204,  5)  allows  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
country,  while  he  maintains  that  such  benefit  is  "  in  spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  its  being 
a  mixed  system.'*  Major  OReilly,  m.p.  (14868),  is  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
^'  system  as  a  mode  of  education,  at  least  no  serious  fault,"  though  '*  there  are  details  which 
in  some  respects  might  be  amended."  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15744) — "  I  believe  that  the^ 
education  under  the  Board  has  done  good  for  the  people,  and  I  wish  it  had  been  more 
extensive."  Rev.  J.  M^MenamiTi,  R.C. — "To  a  certain  extent  we  have  favoured  it"  (the 
National  system)  '^  by  adopting  it,  but  that  was  because  it  was  the  only  one  we  could 
avail  ourselves  of.     We  would  almost  have  had  no  education  if  we  had  rejected  it." 

And  Canon  Forde  (23215-23219)  :— 

"  23215.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — ^You  mentioned  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  that  the  National  system  has  been 
and  is  at  present  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  with  the  co-operation  if  not  the  approval  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  hierarchy  ?— Canon  Forde, — ^Yes. 

"  23216.  Now,  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years  I  think  1 — Perhaps  not  so  long.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  date — about  the  year  1836  I  believe. 

''  23217.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  ?— Yes. 

*'  23218.  Now,  do  you  think  that  Catholicity  has  lost  any  of  its  hold  upon  the  feelings  and  belief  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  in  that  interval  of  time  1 — So  far  as  the  National  system  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
religion  has  suffered  in  this  country  from  the  toleration  or  the  co-operation  which  the  bishops  and  priests  have 
afforded  to  it.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  National  system,  or  the  education  of  the  people,  obtained 
through  its  means,  has  placed  religious  influences  very  much  more  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  than  they  were 
previously.  As  to  the  general  question,  whether  religion  is  more  powerful  in  the  coimti^  now  than  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  probably  sentimental  religion — if  I  may  use  the  expression — is  perhaps  less 
powerful  than  it  was  in  those  times,  whereas  substantial  religion,  arising  from  people  being  well  grounded  in 
the  knowledge  and  principles  of  their  religion — has  very  much  increased  in  the  lower  orders ;  and  in  the  upper 
orders  I  think  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  religion,  with  the  progress  of  education,  has  been  immense. 

"  23219.  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you  consider  tiiat  the  result  of  the  National  system,  with  the  amount  of 
co-operation  which  it  received  from  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  country 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  religion  on  the  other  1 — ^The  state  of  the  people,  with  reference  to  religion,  I  think 
more  satisfactory  now  than  it  was  then.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  slow  to  call  it  a  result  of  the  National 
system.  I  consider  it  the  result  of  religious  influences,  which  were  more  within  the  reach  of  the  people  on 
account  of  their  being  better  instructed  in  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  when 
I  came  out  a  young  man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  I  very  often  met  very  ignorant  persons,  unac- 
quainted with  what  we  understand  as  the  '  principal  mysteries  of  religion* — devoid  of  Catechetical  instruction 
on  the  Sacraments,  and  a  variety  of  other  details  of  our  religious  doctrines.     Well,  in  those  days,  I  really  had 

*  Evidence.    Keenan  (1655).    Beport,  etc.,  Censna  Commission  for  1861. 

•  Eridence.  Keenan  (1658)  says  that  1,105,536  of  the  population,  or  19-1  per  cent,  can  speak  Irish,  of  whom  942,261,  or  16*8  per 
cent.,  speak  both  languages. 
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no  option  except  to  look  for  a  Christian  Brother  or  for  a  Sister  of  Charity,  if  the  person  happened  to  be  a  female,  Gbmbiul 
or  to  take  the  case  into  mj  own  hands,  and  give  oral  instruction  to  the  party,  which,  considering  his  employ-  Btfbot. 
ment  in  earning  his  daily  bread,  his  want  of  punctuality,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  was  a  long,  and  a 
tedious,  and  a  troublesome  business.  Now  I  have  very  little  to  do  except  to  hand  him  a  Catechism,  and  mark 
out  for  him  a  chapter,  and  say, '  Read  that  well,  and  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  some  further  instruction  beside  what  you  have  already  acquired.'  Of  course  religion  is  much  more 
accessible  to  the  people  now  than  formerly,  and  in  that  way  the  residt  is  more  satisfactory.'' 

Cardinal  Cullen  admits  national  progress  since  the  institution  of  the  National  system 
of  education,  but  attributes  this  progress  only  partially  to  its  influence : — 

« 27272.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  your  Eminence  prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  an  improvement,  or  the 
contrary,  under  the  system  as  now  administered  by  the  National  Board? — Cardinal  Cullen, — I  am 
prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  an  improvement  in  the  morality  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board;  but  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  that  improve- 
ment is  due  altogether,  or  due  to  any  great  extent,  to  the  operations  of  the  National  Board.  You  recollect 
that  the  National  Board  was  established  immediately  after  Catholic  Emancipation.  At  that  time, 
or  shortly  before  it.  Catholics  b^an  to  build  churches,  and  have  since  covered  the  whole  country  with  them ; 
they  began  to  establish  convents,  orphanages,  schools,  and  religious  houses  of  every  kind ;  so  that  a  great  im- 
provement was  made  in  that  respect  certainlv  by  Catholics  themselves.  The  National  schools  were  also  an 
improvement  in  many  cases.  Where  the  patrons  were  Catholic,  and  the  masters  all  Catholic,  the  children  all 
Catholic,  there  is  no  doubt  the  schools  produced  useful  results,  and  contributed  to  spread  enlightenment  in  the 
country.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  great  improvement.  The  Catholic  clergy  began  about  the 
year  1835  or  1836 — soon  after  Catholic  Emancipation — ^to  give  "missions"  throughout  the  country. 
Almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  must  have  had  a  mission  in  it  since  that  time.  These  missions  were 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  countiy,  and  consequently  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  society.  I  recollect  in  1851  Bibbonism  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  and  several  murders  were  committed.  I  got  the  missioners  of  St.  Yincent  de  Paul  to 
give  a  mission  at  Dimdalk,  and  some  time  later  they  gave  a  mission  at  Crossmaglen.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  they  banished  Bibbonism  altogether  from  the  country,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  trace  of  it  in  the 
district  since.  In  that  way  I  think  an  immense  improvement  has  been  produced  in  the  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Board,  to  some  extent  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Board,  but  still 
more  through  other  causes.  Probably  if  the  National  Board  had  never  been  thought  of,  the  improvement 
by  some  attributed  to  it  would  have  occurred  through  the  schools  that  were  in  operation  before  its  estab- 
lishment. A  large  proportion  of  the  schools  that  are  now  "National  schools"  were  common  parochial 
schools  at  that  time :  little  by  little  they  would  have  developed  themselves,  and  probably  the  same  effects 
would  have  been  produced,  with  this  difference,  that  the  National  schools  have  cost  the  country  six  millions 
sterling,  while  the  other  sdiools  woidd  have  cost  the  State  nothing." 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty^  speaks  of  the  efficiency  of  the  National  schools  throughout 
his  diocese.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ullea^  says,  ''  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  Ireland,  and  no  small  improvement  upon  the  vicious  systems  which 
preceded  it." 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  witnesses  some  of  whom  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
National  system  in  some  of  its  main  features.  The  officers  of  the  Board,  and  its  sup- 
porters, have  naturally  a  high  opinion  of  the  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the  country. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  on  both  sides  of  the  present  controversy  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  if  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  as  originally  issued,  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  system  would  have  been  less  open  to  objection,  that  the  attempts  to  meet 
the  religious  prejudices  of  those  who  called  out  against  a  "  godless  *'  system,  were  imfortu- 
nately  fraught  with  danger  to  its  impartiaUty ;  yet  that  notwithstaiiding  the  danger  of 
proselytism  which  the  opponents  of  the  mixed  system  apprehend,  the  practical  working 
of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  has  been  such  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces  of  this 
result.  Yet  further,  we  find  that  the  tendency  to  produce  "  indifference "  in  religion, 
which  is  chiefly  reUed  upon  by  those  who  think  the  National  system  needs  to  be  reformed, 
exists  rather  in  the  natural  apprehensions  of  its  opponents  than  as  an  ascertained  fact. 

Amid  the  violent  and  jealous  criticisms  of  watchml  and  suspicious  adversaries,  the  Com-  concluswoj 
missioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  been  able  to  cover  the  country  with 
schools,  to  cany  out  more  or  less  perfectly  the  desi^  of  putting  the  means  of  Education 
within  reach  of  all  the  poor  children  of  Ireland :  this  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  They  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficult  pro- 
blem before  them  of  conferring  benefits  upon  all,  while  giving  offence  to  none.  That 
they  should  not  have  been  entirely  successral  will  surprise  no  one ;  but  the  amount  of 
success  achieved  calls  for  notice  in  this  Report,  and  in  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our 
conviction  that  those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  whom  your  Majesty  intrusted  this 
difficult  task  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  served  Your  Majesty  well,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  Your  Majesty's  Irish  subjects. 

*  Miscellaneous  Papers,  voL  viii  •  Ibid. 
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FABTX.— CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 

GENERAL  REPORT. 


Proficiency  op 

Children  in 

Primary 

Schools. 


1.  That  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  page  293. 
is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be.      That  in  Church 
Education  schools,  non-National  Convent  schools,  and  Christian 
Brothers'  schools,  the  result  is  not  very  different. 


2.  That  to  secure  a  better  return  for  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the 
National  system,  each  Teacher,  besides  a  fixed  class-salary, 
should  receive  an  addition  according  to  the  number  of  children 
whom  the  Inspector,  after  individual  examination,  can  pass  as 
having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 


ih. 


Inspection.        3.  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  plan  ot  page  305. 

selecting  and  appointing  Inspectors  of  National  Schools. 


Management. 


SCHOOL- 

BuiLBiNGs,  Sites, 


4»  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Managers  to  meet  the  Government  subsidy  pages    309 
with  soine  local  aid,  and  to  keep  proper  accounts  of  school      ^ 
income  and  expenditure. 

5.  That  the   duty  of  repairing  schools,  and  of  supplying  necessary  page  310. 
apparatus,  should  be  placed  upon  the  Managers,  and  not  upon 
the  Teacher. 


6.  That  for  every  Principal  Teacher  a  residence,  or  its  equivalent,  should 
be  provided  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  locality. 


ib. 


7.  That  local  management  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  page  311. 

the  school. 

8.  That  in  the  Board  of  Works  more  communication  is  wanted  between  page  317. 

the  Chief  Clerk's  Department  and  the  Architect's  Department. 


9.  That  a  quarterly  or  half-yearly  meeting  between  the  Resident  Com-       ib. 
missioner  and  the  Head  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  feujilitate 
progress  and  prevent  needless  delay. 

10.  That  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  local  authority,  if  necessary,  of  page  322. 

acquiring  land  for.  sites  by  compulsory  purchase.  Such  sites 
should  revert  to  the  vendors  if  they  cease  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  National  Education. 

11.  That  a  more  speedy  method  of  making  small  repairs  in  vested  school-       ib. 

houses  is  desirable. 

12.  That  no  school  which  is  the  private  property  of  the  Teacher  should       ib. 

be  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  nor  should  any  such  school 
in  future  be  recognised. 
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School  18.  That  in  such  places  schools  should  be  erected  by  the  local  authority,  page  322: 

Buildings,  &c.  j  xv  x     v         j  xi.  2.  x  •  n 

and  the  cost  charged  upon  the  poor-rate,  or  on  a  rate  specially 

made  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

14.  That  until  some  local  authority  be  established  with  power  to  raise       ib. 
money  by  rate,  and  intrusted  with  its  fair  distribution  among 
the  schools,  the  proposal  sec.  12  in  the  Earl  Granville's  sug- 
gestions to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854) 
may  with  advantage  be  adopted  : — 

''That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authorily  to  make  small  grants 
towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested  schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any 
one  year  [to  any  one  such  school],  on  condition  that  the  patrons  pay 
one-third  or  one-half  that  sum ;  and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to 
such  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see  fit." 

Attendance  op    15.  That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance  page  325. 

at  school  in  rural  districts. 

16.  That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  educa-       ib. 

tion  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  of  all  children  who  are  of 
school  age  and  are  not  actually  at  work. 

17.  That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance,       lb. 

who  has  not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours 
of  secular  instruction,  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Board's  Rule 
I.  IV.  17. 


Half-Time 
System. 


School-fees. 


18.  That  Schools  attended  by  half-time  children  should  be  required  to  be  page  328. 

kept  open,  all  the  Teachers  being  in  regular  attendance,  for  at 
least  six  hours  at  suitable  times  of  the  day. 

19.  That  children  attending  school  as    half-timers  under   any  Act  of      ib. 

Parhament  should  be  qualified  to  be  examined  for  the  results 
grant  by  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  half-days  of  not  less 
than  two  hours  each  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

20.  That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  Factory       ib. 

Acts  to  the  parents  of  half-timers  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for 
their  children  be  not  interfered  with. 

21.  That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  pages  325 

of  a  public  rate.  ^^^^^' 


Maintenance  op  22.  That  the  grant  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  page  342. 
T  Lnr  f  ^^*  ^  should  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  locally  contributed, 

tion,  and  that  the  Commissioners  should  maintain  this  Rule  in  all 

places  except  those  where  they  should  be  satisfied  that,  after 
all  due  local  exertion  has  been  made,  its  application  would  close 
a  necessary  school. 

23.  That  in  default  of  voluntary  local  payments  or  school-fees,  the         ib. 

requisite  local  contribution  should  be  raised  by  rate. 

24.  That  if  the  principle  of  an  educational  rate  be  adopted,  such  rate        ib. 

should  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate,  which  is  paid  half  by  the 
owner  and  half  by  the  occupier. 
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Maistbhauce  op  25.  That  where  "local  aid"  falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  pwe  342 
Schools.  -^        '  *  '^ 
Board  s  grant  the  Board's  payments  should  be  proportionately 

Cm^r^ution.  diminished,  unless  after  report  of  Head  and  District  Inspectors 

the  Board  judge  an  exception  necessary. 

• 

26.  That  income  ai-ising  from  permanent   endowments  should  not  be        ib. 

included  under  the  term  ''  local  aid  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

the  full  amount  of  Govei-nment  aid, 

27«  That  the  local  rate  should  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound.  page  343. 

28.  That  the  amount  raised  by  rate  and  local  subscriptions,  together        ib. 

with  school-fees,  should  reach  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  school. 

29.  That  every  school  aided  by  the  State  should  be  managed  by  a  Com-       iU 

mittee  regularly  appointed,  and  that  every  school  fund  should 
have  a  Treasurer,  who  we  think  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  a 
layman. 

80.  That  rent  and  repair  of  School-houses  and  Teachers'  residences        ib. 

should  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  education  rate. 

81.  That  powers  should  be  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the       ib. 

Education  rate  the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improve- 
ment of  a  School-house,  or  Teacher's  residence,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  29  and  30  Victoria,  c.  xL, 
sec.  5.  In  the  case  of  extensive  repairs  to  non-vested  School- 
houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  term  of 
occupation. 

II.  Gcvemmeni      32.  That  all  schools  open  for  instruction  of  the  poor,  under  proper  page  347. 

management,  may  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  on 
condition: — 

(a.)  Of  having  suitable  premises. 

(6.)  Of  having  suitable  furniture,  teaching  materials,  books,  &c. 

(c.)  Of  having  efficient  Teachers  of  good  character. 

{d.)  Of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without  in- 
terference with  their  religious  belief 

(e.)  Of  having  the  prescribed  number  of  children. 

{/.)  Of  local  aid  being  given. 

33.  That  to  obtain  aid  from  the  National  Board  the  children  must  be  page  348. 
examined  by  the  Inspector  in  subjects  of  secular  instruction  ; 
and  it  mupt  be  ascertained  that  the  children  presented  are  really 
those  who  have  been  taught  in  the  School :  hence — 

I.  All  childien  shall  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  exami- 
nation in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  ;  and,  on 
his  Report,  the  National  Board  will  pay  to  the  School 
a  fixed  sum  per  head  for  every  pass  in  each  of  these 
subjects,  in  respect  of  each  child  who  has  made  the 

fixed  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  preceding 
the  Inspector's  visit. 
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Maintenance  of  II.  Any  child  who  has  passed  in  two  of  these  subjects  may  be 

°^^'  presented  for  Examination  in  extra  subjects  approved 

^^overtmeru  by  the  Board  (as  Grammar,  Geography,  Agriculture), 

ContribtUion.  ,  x  /*  •■ 

and  earn  a  payment  for  each  pass. 

84.  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  progress  of  the  children  from  year  to  page  348. 
year  be  considered ;  and  that  no  aid  be  given  unless  this  pro- 
gress is  secured :  hence — 

The  examination  should  be  according  to  the  grade  or  standard 
in  which  the  child  is  presented,  but  no  child  should  be 
presented  in  the  same  class  twice.  The  grade  or 
standard  of  proficiency  should  be  that  of  a  higher  grade 
or  standard. 

35.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  the  in-       ib. 
struction  of  children  over  a  certain  age  :  hence — 

I.  No  scholar  above  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  able  to 
earn  by  examination  any  payment  for  the  School 
unless  in  IVth  or  Vth  Book  grade  or  standard. 
II.  In  Schools  where  there  is  an  Infant  Department,  under 
an  eflScient  Teacher,  children  may  earn  a  fixed  sum 
for  average  attendance;  provided  the  Inspector  be 
satisfied  with  the  General  Management  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  School. 
III.  Such  children  must  not  be  under  four  or  over  six  years 
of  age. 


36.  That  in  granting  aid  to  a  school  the  National  Board  should  have  pages   348 
regard  to  the 
enjoyed  by  it. 


regard  to  the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment     ^^ 


School  Books.     87.  That  in  all  Schools  the  use  of  any  suitable  School  Books  should  be  page  359. 

allowed  without  any  privilege  or  preference  for  the  Books  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

88.  That  the  examination  of  Schools  and  School  Teachers  should  be  so       ib. 

conducted  as  to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  Books  to 
Managers  or  Teachers. 

89.  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Officers,  should  refrain  from  pre-       ib. 

paring  or  pubUshing  any  School  Books  in  futm'e. 

40.  That  the  Books  proposed  to  be  used  by  Managers  of  Schools  be       ib. 

notified  to  the  Board  previously  to  their  use  in  Schools,  and 
that  none  be  used  to  which  the  Board  objects. 

41.  That  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per  annum  for  each  scholar  iu  average       i^- 

attendance  be  made  to  the  Managers  in  all  schools  of  which  the 
Inspector  reports  that  they  have  been  properly  supplied  with 
school-books  and  requisites  during  the  year. 
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Religious        42.  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religious  instruction  page  $71/ 
Teaching.  ^j^^y  ^^  confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present 

when  reUgious  instruction   is   given   by    a   Roman 

Catholic. 
No  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present 

when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  person  who  is 

not  a  Roman  CathoUc. 
(6.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at, 

any  religious  observances  to  which  the  child's  parents 

or  guardians  may  object, 
(c.)  The  school-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by 

the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  use  in  a 

mixed  school. 
(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school 

hours. 

48.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching  or        ib. 
instruction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
rules  in  42  are  duly  observed. 

44.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  School  District,  ib. 
or  within  any  City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,  of  which  one  is  under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman 
Catholic  management,  having  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National  Board  may,  upon 
application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such  school, 
and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion 
other  than  the  following : — 

I.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a 
particular  religious  denomination,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  a  and  6  of  42. 

II.  The  recognition  shall  be  terminAble  upon  a  twelve 
months'  notice. 

45.  That  applications  from  Schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  D^iomina-       ib. 

tional  Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  the  major  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  present;  and  when  the  applications  are 
approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the  case  of 
change  of  rules. 

46.  That  schools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to        ^^• 

the  benefit  of  inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

47.  That  in  all  cases  (under  42)  the  minority  being  free  to  retire,  and        ib. 

the  teachers  being  bound  to  put  them  out  when  religious 
insti-uction  is  given  to  the  majority,  the  managers  shall  be 
bound  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  the  children  who  are  of  a 
different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher. 
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TsAcHSBs.       48.  That  the  recognition  of  Probationers  as  Principal  Teachers  should  page  378. 

I.  Teachers  in  cease. 

National  Schools. 

49.  That  there  should  be  only  three  classes  of  Teachers,  without  sub-  pa^e  374. 
divisions. 

Salaries  of  50.  That  the  pay  of  National  school  Teachers  is  insufficient  to  secure  page  378. 

the  best  candidates  and  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  it  should  be  raised. 

51.  That  the  classification  salaries  of  existing  Teachers  should  not  be  page  379. 

made  subject  to  deduction  as  long  as  they  retain  their  classifi- 
cation. 

52.  That  Teachers  once  approved  should  rise  to  higher  classification  by       i^. 

good  service  only ;  subject  to  the  following  exception  :— 

A  classified  Teacher  may  present  himself  at  any  period  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  more  than  ten  years  after  the  &rst  examination^  for  a.  second 
examination. 

53.  That  the  following  scale  of  class  salaries  should  be  adopted  : —  ilt). 

Males.  Femalet. 

£  £ 

1 38  30 

n 30  24 

in 24  20 

54.  That  Schools  taught  by  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  pa^es    379 

and  payment  by  results  provided  that  they  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board- 

55.  That  the  principles  of  payment  by  results  and  of  rise  in  classifica-  page  379. 

tion  by  good  service,  having  been  adopted,  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  ordinaiy  salary  by  good  service  salary  no  longer 
exists. 

56.  That  a  Teacher  now  in  receipt  of  a  good  service  salary,  should  con-       iK 

tinue  to  receive  it  so  long  as  his  school  continues  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state. 

57.  That  all  premiums  for  ''  order,  cleanliness,  and  general  proficiency"       ib. 

should  cease  ;  the  grant  for  '^  results"  from  the  National  Board 
being  subject  to  deduction  for  deficiencies  in  these  respects. 
No  Teacher  should  be  eligible  for  promotion  by  good  service 
where  defects  in  these  respects  exist. 

58.  That  money  due  from  the  National  Board  should  be  paid  promptly.         ib. 

59.  That  it  should  form  part  of  the  duty  of  Teachers  of  Schools  in       ib. 

which  Monitors  are  employed,  to  give  them  separate  instruc- 
tion out  of  ordinary  school-hours ;  the  Teadiers  should  be  speci-  ^. 
fically  remunerated  for  this. 
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ReddenoeB  for 
Teachers. 


60.  That  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  a  residence  in  connexion  with  i«ge  332. 
each  school  for  the  principal  Teacher. 


61.  That  it  should  be  rent  free,  and  should  be  kept  in  ordinary  repair, 
such  as  glazing,  whitewashing,  by  the  Teacher  ;  substantial 
repairs  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  locality. 


ib. 


62.  That  loans  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act  (29  and  30  Vic,  cap.  pages    337 
xl.,  sec.  5),  should  be  authorized  for  providing  teachers'  houses. 

68.  That  when  a  suitable  house,  or  house  and  garden,  is  provided  for  a  pog©  383. 
teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  and  is  certified  to  be  in 
good  order  by  the  Inspector,  it  should  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  local  aid,  for  the  current  year,  to  the  amoimt  of  its  fair 
value. 


Power  of 
<^i«niiflBftl  by 
Managers. 


64.  That  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  should  pages    311 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Managers. 


65.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  classified  Teacher  is  employed  the  Manager 
should  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a  form  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board),  specifying  his  duties  and  emolu- 
ments, and  containing  a  proviso  that  the  engagement  is  ter- 
minable on  three  months'  notice  given  either  by  Teacher  or 
Br. 


ib. 


66.  That  the  Manager  should  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  pages    312 

Board,  of  dismissing  sunmiarily  a  Teacher  for  immorality  or      ^^^  ^^^ 
other  sufficient  cause. 

67.  That  should  such  dismissal  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,   the       ib. 

Teacher  should  be  entitled  to  three  months'  salary. 

68.  That  if  local  inquiry  be  necessary,  it  should  be  conducted  by  an       i^- 

Officer  sent  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  District. 

69.  That  this   Officer  should  have  power,  where  the  Board  thinks  it       ib. 

necessary,  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Want  of  Retiring  70.  That  Teachers  might  be   assisted  by  Government  or  local  aid  in  page  385. 

PeABions.  paying  premiums  for  Post  Office  defended  Annuities  on  attaining 

a  certain  age,  combined  with  a  certain  length  of  service.  The 
case  of  existing  Teachers  might  require  special  consideration. 

II.  Connma  amd     71*  That  henceforth  the  distinction  between  convent  schools  and  ordi-  iiage  392. 
MmmHc  Scho^.  ,^3^  schools  should  cease. 
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lir**'^*^  72.  That  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  com-  i"^:-"^*  ^^^>' 

munity  from  having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and 
should  be  repealed. 

79.  That  the  rule  of  the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks'  schools  should  1^^'^  '^*^^- 
be  repealed. 

74.  That  all  Teachers,  religious  as  well  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their  pa^  ^88. 

competence  to  teach  before  they  are  entitled  to  class  salary. 

75.  That  the  Teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed  P^S^  ^^^• 

like  other  teachers. 

76.  That  if  the  Christian  Brothers  are  examined  and  classed  they  should  page  400. 

be  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  National  system. 

77.  That  the  correspondent  or  manager  of  a  convent  or  monastic  school  page  397. 

should  be  a  person  who  is  not  one  of  the  community ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  convent  school,  that  there  should  be  a  male 
correspondent  or  manager. 

V.  AmsUMt  73^  "j^t  salaries  to  Monitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  only  pag^  ^05. 

MimUan.  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  One  Monitor  for  average  attendance  of    45 

Two  Monitors  '    „  70 

Three  Monitors  „  100 

2.  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  100,  and  is  less 

than  220,  one  additional  Monitor  for  every  40  in  average 
attendance. 

3.  When  average  attendance  exceeds  220,  one  additional 

Monitor  for  every  50  in  average  attendance. 

79.  That  candidates  for  Monitoi-ships  should  be  presented  for  examina-       ih. 

tion  to  the  District  Inspector  and  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  his  recommendation. 

80.  That  they  should  be  over  thirteen  years  old.  ib. 

81.  That  their  employment  should  cease,  like  an  apprenticeship,  on  their       i^* 

attaining  twenty-one  years. 

82.  That  the  Board  should  make  it  a  condition  that  they  should  be  free       ib. 

from  physical  disqualifications,  or  loss  of  limb. 

88.  That  junior  Monitors  should  be  discontinued.  ib. 

84.  That  Monitors  should  be  paid  at  such  rates  as  will  secure  efficient       ib. 
candidates 
I.  3  Y 
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As9i8i(mt  Teaches  85.  That  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing.  Monitors  should  be  con-  p««fl^i05^v 

tinned ;  but  the  payment  to  the  Teachers  should  be  dependent 
on  the  result  of  the  Monitor's  annual  examination^  and  be  for- 
feited  if  that  examination  is  unsatisfactory. 

86.  That  special  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  unpaid  Monitors       ib. 

should  be  discontinued. 

87.  That  the  foregoing  recommendations  should  not  interfere  with  the       ib. 

claims  of  existing  Teachers  and  assistant  Teachers ;  but  after 
the  scheme  of  payment  by  results  is  brought  into  operation,  the 
principal  TeacTiers'  fixed  salary,  and  the  salaries  of  Monitors 
being  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  the  salary  of  any  assistant 
Teacher  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  sum  earned  by 
examination. 

Training.  88.  That  the  present  Central  Establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  page  421- 

course  of  traim'ng  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months, 
and  a  fixed  payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for 
each  scholar. 

89.  That  the  scholars  should  be  lodged  in  separate  boarding-houses,  or       ih. 

with  persons  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of 
pastors  of  their  own  religion. 

90.  That  the  establishment  should  be  managed  by  one  responsible  Prin-       ib- 

cipal. 

91.  That  all  Teachers  should  be  classed  after  examination  in  an  appointed       ib. 

course  of  secular  instruction,  suitable  for — 

1.  Masters. 

2.  Mistresses. 

92.  That  the  examination  should  be  the  same  for  all,  whether  trained  pages  421 

or  untrained.  '"'^^^a. 

93.  That  the  Board  should  nominate   Examiners  from   time  to  time,        ib. 

selected  partly  from  Inspectors  and  partly  from  persons  of 
literary  qualifications,  not  connected  with  the  training  school 
in  MarlboroughHstreet  or  any  other  training  institution  in 
Ireland. 

94.  That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting  pages  392 

the  examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  *^^^21- 
be  classed  as  Teachers. 

95.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  pages  388 

to  the  enclosed  orders  in  their  own  houses.  and  421. 

96.  That  no  part  of  the  examination  should  be  carried  on  except  in  the  page  421. 

presence  of  an  Inspector. 
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97.  That  candidates  should  be  assembled  at  convenient  ceMn^. 


SSL 


page  421. 


98.  That  all  examinations  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  onto  a       ib. 

year. 

99.  That  the  aid  of  the  Board  should  be  given  to  training  schools,  under       ib. 

the  management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  rejigious 
bodies,  on  certain  conditions.     For  instance  : — 

(a.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(b.)  Under  the  management  of  a  committiee  of  clergymen 
and  laymen. 

(c.)  The  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the 
training  as  tested  by  the  examination. 

(d.)  The  Government  grant  should  not  exceed  three  times 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 

(e.)  The  National  Board  should  not.  contribute  towards  the 
erection  or  building  of  such  schools  unless  the  site  be 
vested  in  the  Board. 


100.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  have  a  preparatory 
training. 


ib. 


101.  That  Principal  teachers,  if  untrained,  should  not  be  uikder^^.ipfenty       ib. 
years  of  age. 

VII.  GLAflsmcA>  102.  That  professional  experience  should  be  an  important  element  in  P*8®  *2^* 
l^craRs^^^  determining  classification,  when  the  object  of  the  candidate  is 

to  improve  his  classification.  ^ 


108.  That  gradually  the  standard  for  third  class  should  be  raised.. 


page  424. 


Model  Scnoous.    104.  That  the  existing  Provincial   Model  Schools  should  be  gradually  page  459. 
(LUerary.)  discontinued. 


105.  That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools,  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  by  Local  Committees  as  Elementary  Schools,  on 
the  present  system,  receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned 
by  their  Scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  Teachers, 
may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any  Body  applying  for  them  as 
Tiainin^  Schools,  on  ea/ajiexxxn^  sud^  as  will  provide  for  their 
maintenance  and  repair. 


ib. 


Agricultural      106.  That  the  Albert  Institution  and  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  be  re-  page  463. 
®^^^-  tained  as  a  school  of  Agriculture. 


107.  That  all  Teachers  who  may  for  the  future  be  trained  under  the 

immediate  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education,  should,  as  now,  receive  agricultural  instruction  at 

*     •    ■         Glasnevin. 

I.  .         .  3Y2 


ib. 
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Agricultural     108.  That  any  Teacher  being  trained  in  a  State-aided  training  school^  page  463 
^^*  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  agricultural  instruction  at  Glas- 

nevin. 


109,  That  admission  to  the  class  of  free  boarders  be  made  the  reward  of 

proved  merit. 

110.  That  the  class  of  paying  boarders  be  maintained. 


ib. 


ib. 


Frovvneial  and 
DUtrict 


111.  That  the  position  of  "  Provincial  "  and  '*  District  "  Model  Agricul-  pago  465. 
tural    Schools   should  be  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education^  and  that  their  number  should  be  reduced. 

(d.)  Some  (as  the  Ulster  Fann,  near  Belfast,  which  is  quite 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  a  model  farm)  might  be 
advantageously  disposed  of,  or  applied  to  purposes  of 
public  usefulness,  such  as  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools. 

(5.)  Others,  that  are  likely  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
are  not  directly  in  connexion  with  existing  literary 
model  schools,  might  be  maintained. 

(c.)  Others  again  might  be  transferred  to  the  management  of 
local  committees,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of 
model  schools. 


112.  That  in  the  Model  Farms  that  may  be  maintained  under  the  direct       ib. 

management  of  the  Conunissionors  of  National  Education, 
equal  facilities  for  receiving  agricultural  instruction  should  be 
given  to  all  Teachers  in  training  in  State^ded  training  schools. 

113.  That  Grants  for  ''  Free  Boarders  '*  should  be  limited  in  number,  and       ib. 

the  nomination  should  be  made  the  reward  of  proved  merit. 

114.  That  where  there  is  accommodation  for  paying  boarders,  such  board-       ib. 

ers  may  be  admitted. 


<<  First  Class         115«  That '' first-class  "  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management  be  pago  466. 
Local  School..-  not  extended. 

« Ordinary  Local    116.  That  '*  ordinary"  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management  page  470. 
Schools."  should  be  encouraged. 

(a.)  Their  area  should  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
keep  of  one  cow  throughout  the  year — say  two  statute 
acres. 

(6.)  They  should,  as  now,  be  periodically  inspected  by  the 
Board's  Agricultural  Inspectors. 

(c.)  Regular  accoimts  should  be  kept  and  cei-tified,  and  yearly 
balance  sheets  made  out  and  preserved,  in  a  form 
approved  by  the  Board. 

(d.)  Pupils  in  the  Agricultural  class  of  these  schools  should 
receive  practical  instruction  through  the  example  given 
on  the  small  farms  attached 
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Agbicultural    117.  That  the  Teachers  of  these  schools  should  not  receive  any  payment  page  470. 

as  Agricultural  Teachers  other  than  wli 
under  the  system  of  payment  for  results. 


as  Agricultural  Teachers  other  than  what  they  may  obtain 


118«  That  in  order  to  induce  these  Teachers  to  manage  their  plots  so  as  i^- 
to  be  examples  of  proper  cultivation^  small  graduated  grants 
(not  to  exceed  the  amount  now  paid — £5)  might  be  made  to 
the  Teacher,  on  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Inspector  that 
the  farm  has  been  properly  managed;  and  the  accounts  correctly 
kept. 

Workhouse      119.  That  Special  Inspectors  of  Workhouse  Schools  should  be  appointed  P««*  *78- 

by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

iNTERMBDiATB     120.  That  tho  course  of  education  in  Primary  Schools  ought  not  to  be  page  «)9. 
Bducatiok.  ... 

extended  to  secondary  or  intermediate  subjects. 

12L  That  the  masters  of  Primary  Schools  may  be  freely  allowed  to  i^* 
teach  as  extra  branches  out  of  school  hours  any  subjects  in 
which  they  may  have  qualified  themselves.  The  use  of  the 
school-room  and  school  apparatus  for  such  instruction  must  be 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Teacher. 
The  lessons  must  be  regarded  as  private  tuition  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  who  receive  them. 

122,  That  the  Endowed  Schools  should  be  revised  by  a  Commission  ib. 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  is  being  done  in  England 
under  the  Commission  created  by  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  56,  and  that 
out  of  the  endowments  provision  should  be  made  for  the  free 
admission  into  superior  Schools  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  the  most 
promising  pupils  from  Primary  Schools,  to  be  periodically 
selected,  without  any  distinction  of  locality  or  creed,  by 
independent  Examiners,  after  open  competition  in  the  subjects 
of  elementary  instruction. 

Constitution  of   123,  That  the  principle  of  an  unpaid  Board,  representing  the  different  page  515. 
^oiissi^Rs  sections  of  the  community,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  maintained. 

of  National 

Education.       ^24,  That  the  suggestion  of  a  second  Paid  Commissioner  of  Education  p«ge  517. 

does  not  meet  with  our  approval 

125.  That  it  is  inexpedient  the  whole  Board  should  be  summoned  weekly  page  518. 

for  the  consideration  of  routine  business. 

126.  That  the  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a  Committee  of       ^^• 

the  Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose  names  should  be  known  to 
the  public ;  and  that  all  questions  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
system,  such  as  changes  of  rules,  or  interpretations  of  rules, 
should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  specially  summoned. 

127.  That  it  is  desirable  that  any  important  circulars,  letters  of  instruc*       ib- 

tion,  interpretations  of  rules,  or  communications  issued  during 
the  year,  should  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of 
that  year. 
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128.  That  the  Begulations  of  the  Board  should  be  reviewed  only  once  page  1^3- 

a  year,  and  only  after  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  a  mcyoiity  of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  alterations  are  to  be  considered. 

* 

129.  That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Committee  pa^  202. 

of  Council  in  England,  that  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regula- 
tioiffi,  or  by-laws  should  be  pert  into  operation  until  such  alter- 
ations shall  have  been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses 
of  ParUament,  the  alterations  having  been  shown  in  distinctive 
type.     {Revised  Code,  iii.,  150,  1869.) 


We  desire  to  express  our  strong  sense  of  the  merits  of  our  Secretaiy,  D.  B.  Dunne,  esq. 
Upon  the  early  resignation  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mat,  q.c.,  he,  at  our  request,  undertook 
.alone  the  duties  of  :tiie  office.  This  task  he  has  performed  to  our  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  him  invariably  able,  diligent,  and  feithful  in  duty,  and  we  all  individually 
can  with  pleasure  bear  witness  to  his  strict  impartiality,  and  his  readiness  to  oblige  and 
assist  us. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  Twenty-first  day  of  May,  1870. 


(Signed) 


POWIS.     .  (L.8.) 

DXJNRAVEN.  (l.s.) 

SAMUEL  MEATH.  (l.8.) 

CLONBEOOK.  (i^s.) 

MICHAEL  MORRIS.  (l.8.) 

WILLIAM  BROOKE.  (l.8.) 

BENJAMIN  MORGAN  COWIE.  (l.s.) 

JAMES  ARTHUR  DEASE.  (l.8.) 

SCOTT  NASMYTH  STOKES.  (l.8.) 

WILLIAM  K  SULLIVAN.  (us.) 

LAURENCE  WALDRON;  (l,8.) 


D.  B.  DUNNE,  Secretary. 
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DISSENT  (I.) 

We  dissent  from  Becommendation  122,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  throw  open  to 
all  religious  denominations  endowments  specially  designed  by  their  founders  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  or  for  other  Protestant  purposes. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  MEATH.     (L.a) 

CLONBROCK.  (l.8.) 


DISSENT  (n.) 


While  I  concur  with  recommendation  No.  22,  "  That  every  pressure  should  be  exerted 
to  secure  local  aid,"  I  emphatically  dissent  from  recommendations  "  Nos.  23,  26,  and  28," 
the  eflfect  of  which  if  carried  out  would  be  to  impose  a  Compulsory  Education  rate  of 
Sd.  in  the  pound,  or  about  £200,000  a  year  on  this  country. 

In  the  event  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  being  satisfied  of  the 
inabiUty  of  the  locality  to  supply  "  the  proportion "  of  local  support,  I  consider  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  should  be  resorted  to.  Within  the  period,  from  1853  to  1865,  the 
general  taxation  of  Ireland  was  increased  by  52  per  cent.,  that  of  England  by  only  17 
per  cent. 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  is  higher  than  that  of  England,  viz.  as  is.  3d.  in  the 
pound  to  is.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  Maynooth  Grant  by  the 
Le^slation  of  last  year  has  been  a  substantial  financial  disadvantage  to  Ireland. 

The  long  admitted  neglect  of  the  poorer  country,  was  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  for 
National  education  slightly  redressed,  and  a  retrograde  policy  should  not  be  now 
resorted  to. 

I  also  dissent  from  No.  35,  i.  and  iii,,  and  from  the  portion  of  No.  126  that  recom- 
mends a  Committee  to  conduct  routine  business  of  the  Board. 

(Signed)  M.  MORRIS,     (l.8.) 


DISSENT  (m.) 


I  dissent  from  the  132nd  Recommendation,  and  also  from  the  46th  and  54th 
Recommendations,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  imfairly  with  the  schools  of  the  Chi  rch  Educa- 
tion  Society,  I  have  stated  my  reasons  in  the  annexed  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Powis 

(Signed)  W.  BROOKE.     (l.s.) 


DISSENT  (IV.) 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Morris's  views  as  to  the  impolicy  of  striving  to  impose  a 
compulsory  Education  Rate  in  Ireland. 

I  think  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  times  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  parts  of  Ireland,  to  strike  such  a  rate;  and 
even  if  struck,  the  endeavour  to  collect  it  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  received  with  so  much 
ill  feeling,  and,  perhaps,  resistance,  a«  in  the  end  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the 
attempt. 

(Signed)  LAURENCE  WALDRON.     (l.s.) 
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APPENDIX  No.   1. 


Letter  to  the  Eaxl  of  Powis  from  WiUiiAM  Brooke,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chaaicery,  giving  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  122nd  Eecommendation,  and  also,  in  part,  from  the 
46th  and  54th  Recommendations  of  the  Report,  referred  to  in  Third  Dissent  above. 

Mt  Lord, — ^Though  concurring  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Report  of  my  brother 
Commissioners,  there  are  portions  of  it  from  which  I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  dissent. 

I  protest  against  the  122nd  Recommendation  and  all  that  part  of  the  Report  which 
deals  with  the  subject  (pp.  507-9).  The  only  clause  in  our  Commission,  which  entitled 
us  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the  several  Boards  established  in  Ireland  for  the 
promotion  of  Protestant  education,  is  that  which  directed  us  ''to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  ftmds,  by  private 
individuals,  or  by  voluntary  societies,  or  subscribers,  or  religious  orders,  for  the  purpose 
of  elementary  or  primary  education." 

The  Commissioners  have  not  (Confined  themselves  within  this  well  marked  boundary, 
but  have  reported  upon  the  finances,  the  management,  and  the  general  poUcy  of  these 
institutions,  and  finally  have  recommended  a  ''  revision  "  of  them,  and  a  new  application  of 
their  ftinds  to  purposes  wholly  adverse  to  those  contemplated  by  their  founders. 
They  were  established  mainly  to  support  and  advance  the  Protestant  religion,  a  purpose 
in  itself  lawftd  and  reasonaole,  and  which  they  now,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
mistakes  in  past  times,  are  honestly  and  efficiently  carrying  out.  Yet  our  Commissioners, 
without  any  authority  so  to  do,  have  passed  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  them.  In 
that  respect  the  Report  appears  to  me  not  only  unwarranted  but  unjust.  The  Boards  in 
question  had  no  notice,  nor  reason  to  expect,  that  any  inquiiy  would  be  made  except 
into  ''the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afibrded"  in  their  schools. 
Their  officers  attended  as  witnesses  prepared  upon  that  subject,  and  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  upon  it.  For  the  more  extensive  investigation  which  our  Commissioners  have 
volunteered  to  institute  those  witnesses  were  not  prepared,  and  so  meagre  is  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that,  in  order  to  lay  any  plausible  ground  for  the  recommenda- 
tion in  question,  our  voluminous  Report  is  imreasonably  burdened  with  three  closely 
printed  pages,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  of  1857, 
for  which  the  public  has  already  paid,  though  its  counsels  have  not  been  adopted. 

The  injustice  of  which  I  complain  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  sdiools.  The  ftinds  by  which  they  are  supported  were  altogether  the  private 
property  of  one  man,  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  by  him  devoted  to  purely  Protestant 
purposes.  If  the  State  should  lay  hold  of  that  endowment,  which  is  fairly  administered 
and  usefiilly  employed  according  to  the  original  trust,  there  is  no  safety  for  any 
charitable  or  religious  gift. 

I  also  feel  obliged  to  protest  against  the  harsh  and  niggardly  spirit  in  which  the 
Report  deals  with  the  Church  Education  schools  as  contrasted  with  its  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Convent  schools.  In  order  that  the  force  of  this  objection  may  be  rightly 
judged,  I  find  it  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  particulars  established  by  our  evidence 
respecting  these  favoured  institutions.  However  strictly  the  nuns  may  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  however  honestly  they  may  intend  to  fiilfil  their 
engagement  to  protect  the  faith  of  their  Protestant  pupils,  the  very  nature  and  indis- 
pensable circumstances  of  a  Convent  school  render  it  practically  and  thoroughly  deno- 
minational. This  is  admitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Dorrian,  (Evidence  9057-9062) ;  it  is  proved  by  the  overwhelimng  amount  of  evidence 
set  out  in  ^.  51-53  of  our  Report,  to  which  1  wish  to  add  that  of  Mr.  0' Carroll,  an 
Inspector  of  the  National  Board  (Evidence  4347).  One  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Richmond  (F.  552),  is  of  opinion  that  '^  within  the  walls  of  a  Convent,  regulations  for 
I.  8  Z  2 
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the  protection  of  Protestant  consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious."  He  con- 
siders their  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  professing  as  it  does  to  maintain  a 
system  of  mixed  education,  to  be  "  altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural."  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Board's  Inspectors,  in  his  evidence  (16044),  considers  that 
"  no  Protestant  child  could,  yp.\h  safety  to  its  creed,  attend  a  Convent  schooL"  The  Very 
Eev.  Canon  Forde  (23102)  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  strictly  carried 
out,  nuns  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a  school ;  that  with  her  dress,  her  beads, 
and  her  crucifix,  every  nun  is  in  herself  a  very  strong  '^ religious  emblem." 

To  the  same  effect,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cumin,  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  (K. 
58 ),  is  most  important.  Three  lines  of  it  are  quoted  in  p.  52  of  our  Beport,  but  the  whole 
paragraph  deserves  to  be  read  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the  exact  character,  and  reli- 
gious influence  of  a  Convent  school,  even  when  submitting  to  the  Rules  of  the  National 
jDoard,  and  forming  part  of  a  so-called  system  of  mixed  education.  That  these  apprehen- 
sions are  not  merefy  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
bishop,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15560),  in  which  he  states  instances  of  four  Protestant 
children  who  became  Roman.  Catholics,  merely  by  association  in  National  schools  with 
children  of  that  faith. 

That  the  so-called  Conscience  Clatise  provided  by  our  Recommendations,  affords  no 
sufficient  protection  to  Protestant  children  in  a  Convent  school,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
evidence  brought  forward  by  our  brother  Commissioner,  Mr.  Gibson,  m  §§  7,  8  and 
9  of  his  letter  to  your  Lordship.  I  wish  to  refer  further  to  iiie  opinions  of 
two  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Laurie  (H,  40),  and  Bolmer  (M.  424) ;  and  to 
the  evidence  of  Judge  Warren  (15325-30);  of  Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.  (14898-901),  and  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh  (12307). 

That  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  Protestants  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  these 
schools,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  of  73,331  children,  whose  names  in  the  yeai*  1867 
were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Convent  schools,   only   73   were  Protestanta     Mr.  Keenan 
.  (1563-4). 

With  all  these  facts  and  opinions  fully  before  my  mind,  I  foimd  it  a  very  difficult  and 
doubtful  question  whether  I  ought  to  concur  in  those  recommendations  of  the  Report 
which  will  go  to  strengthen  and  probably  largely  increase  the  Irish  convent  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
and  witnesses  that  such  schools  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  universally  desired  bv  them  for  their  children.  This  consideration  silenced  my 
.  scruples,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sincere  and  conscientious  convictions  of  the 
great  majority  of  Irish  parents  upon  a  matter  so  vitally  important  should  not  be 
thwarted,  even  though  a  few  unwise  Protestants  might  send  their  children  to  such 
schools,  and  thereby  expose  their  faith  to  danger. 

In  the  year  1868  there  were  145  of  these  schools  supported  by  the  National  Board,  with 
78,225  children  on  the  rolls  during  that  year.  I  do  not  find  anywhere  simimed  up  the 
amount  annually  contributed  to  them  by  the  Board,  though  the  details  are  stated  in  our 
printed  documents.  It  cannot  be  less  than  £20,000  in  all.  One  of  these  schools,  the  lai^est 
in  Ireland,  King's  Inns-street  School,  in  Dublin,  with  1,900  pupils  on  the  roll,  received 
from  the  Board,  in  1867,  £641  7s.  8d.  Another  in  the  same  city  (Baggot-street)  re- 
ceived £529  45.  5d.  in  the  same  yeai*.  These  large  sums  are  expended  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  schools  practically  denominational,  while  the  delusive  pretence  of  a  conscience 
clause,  not  desired  by  the  nuns,  but  forced  upon  them  by  the  Board,  only  serves  by  its 
seeming  but  unreal  protection  to  tempt  unwary  parents  to  endanger  the  faith  of  tiieir 
children.. 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstances  and  treatment  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Its  schools  number  1,404,  and  on  its  rolls  are  63,549  children.  Rev.  Dr.  Leeper  (6828- 
32.).  It  was  established  with  no  hostile  or  aggressive  purpose,  but  simply  to  supply 
education,  such  as  the  clergy  of  the  then  Estsublished  Church  could  approve  of,  to  the 
children  of  its  members,  Leeper  (6808-9  and  7073-4).  Its  schools  are  open  to  aU 
who  come,  none  being  excluded  on  account  of  poverty  {Miscellaneous  Papers,  Returns 
from  Church  Education  Society,  Fundamental  Laws,  IV.)  ;  but  the  children  of  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  are  not  required  to  take  any  part  in  the  instruction  given 
in  the  catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church  (Bishop  of  Ossory  (20525),  Leeper  (6868- 
70),  Wilkinson  (7497-7501),  Irwin  (10069).  It  is  not  the  principle  or  the  practice 
of  its  schools  to  disturb  the  faith  of  any  dissenting  children,  Roman  CathoUc  or 
Protestant ;  their  teaching  is  not  controversial,  and  no  instance  has  been  produced  of 
any  change  of  denomination  among  its  pupils.  Bishop  of  Ossory  (20585  and 
20636-8),  Irwin  (10047),  Leeper  (7072),  Wilkinson  (7700-3),  Stewart  Blacker  (16390-2). 
These  witnesses  are  all  Protestants,  but  there  is  a  strong  and  important  testimony  to  the 
same  eflfect  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  (10889).     This  gentleman  has  probably  more  practical 
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knowledge,  from  repeated  and  personal  inspection  of  schools  of  all  denominations  in  every 

5 art  of  Ireland,  than  any  other  living  man.  He  was  for  years  in  the  service  of  the 
rational  Board,  having  been  a  District  Inspector,  and  afterwards  a  Head  Inspector,  and 
lias  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  primary  educ^-tion.  He  was  mtroduced 
to  our  Commission  as  a  witness  in  a  letter  from  Cardinal  CuUen  in  which  he  states — 

''  I  know  no  one  who  can  give  £o  much  information  on  primary  education  in  Ireland  as  J.  W,  Kavanagh, 
esq.,  of  the  Catholic  University,  &c.,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  he  should  be  examined." 

I  therefore  refer  with  satisfaction  to  his  very  candid  and  favourable  testimony  respect- 
ing the  Church  Education  schools  (Ev.  10873-87). 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  no  witness  produced  on  behalf  of  the  society  expressed 
any  desire  for  denominational  inspection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  all  its 
members  desire  for  their  schools  the  impai-tial  inspection  of  officers  chosen  by  the  National 
Board,  and  that  the  forty-sixth  recommendation  enabling  them  to  obtain  such  inspection 
•will  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  solid  advantage,  almost  the  only  one  conferred  on  them 
by  our  Report.  (Bishop  of  Ossory,  20648-51  and  several  other  witnesses.)  I  may  add 
that  the  Society,  wherever  their  funds  enable  them,  employ  trained  and  classified 
teachers.  For  that  purpose  they  have  training  schools  at  Bandon  and  in  Dublin,  with 
Model.schools  attached,  both  favourably  spoken  of  in  our  evidence.  Mr.  Coward  (E. 
276),  Kev.  Mr.  Covde  and  Mr.  Stokes  (B.  98,  99). 

If  the  evidence  I  have  adduced  respecting  these  two  classes,  the  convent  schools  and 
those  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  be  examined,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the 
former  are  much  more  likely  to  affect  the  faith  of  their  Protestant  pupils  than  the 
latter  that  of  Roman  Catholics.  If  then  it  be  wise  and  politic  to  admit  one  to  the 
fullest  participation  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  schools  in  full  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  why  is  the  other  excluded  from  even  the  smallest  share  of  the  funds 
devoted  by  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Waving,  as  hopeless, 
any  attempt  to  admit  the  Church  Education  schools  to  the  benefits  of  fiifl  connexion,  I 
laboured,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  other  Commissioners  to  obtain  for  them  the 
humble  and  comparatively  inexpensive  advantage  of  a  small  payment  by  results,  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  and  a  definite  purpose  to  the  yearly  inspection.  Your  lord- 
ship knows  that  this  was  refused  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 

But  I  appeal  from  this  decision  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Ireland  she  is  not  the  Queen  of  the  Roman  Catholics  only.  I  admit  their  strong 
claims  ;  I  fiilly  assent  to  the  justice  of  giving  them  the  schools  they  most  desire ;  but  I 
protest  against  the  utter  exclusion  of  700,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  any  share 
in  the  State  subsidy.  If  the  anomaly  of  convent  schools  is  to  be  countenanced  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  are  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
to  be  condemned  to  poor  and  imperfect  education,  because  they. cling  to  their  Scriptural 
schools,  on  motives  certainly  quite  as  pure  as  those  which  determine  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  to  prefer  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  ? 

The  only  ground  which  can  be  suggested  for  this  harsh  and  unjust  exclusion  is  the 
rule  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  that  every  child  in  attendance  must  be  instructed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Society,  as  a  mattei*  of  conscience,  holds  to  that  rule,  which 
is  also  the  rule,  and  submitted  to  by  Koman  Catholics,  in  Prussia  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America ;  that  rule  for  which  English  Churchmen  and  many  Dissenters  are  now  con- 
tending in  England.  They  have  maintained  that  rule  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
^  contributing  for  that  purpose  more  than  £40,000  a  year,  unequally  distributed  and  in 
many  localities  insufficient  to  supply  adequate  means  for  a  good  education.  Whatever 
'  defects  our  witnesses  have  found  m  the  Church  Education  schools,  are  accounted  for  by 
^  two  considerations.  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  many  country  districts  has  doubtless 
a  depressing  influence,  but  the  main  obstruction  to  success  is  the  inadequacy  of  means. 

In  this  respect  I  object  to  the  Report  as  one-sided,  and  therefore  unfair  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Protestants. 

This  objection  seems  to  me  to  acquire  much  additional  strength  from  the  dealing  of 
'  the  Report  with  the  Christian  Brothers.      It  is  in^  reference  to  them  that  the  54th 

Recommendation  has  been  framed.  These  Brethren  refuse  to  be  examined  or  classed, 
yet  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  "  inspection  and  payment  by  results  provided  they  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  Board." 

As  my  argument  will  oblige  me  to  speak  freely  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  how  sincerely  I  honour  the  conscien- 
tious devotion  which  has  led  these  men  to  renounce  the  attractions  of  the  world,  and  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  humble  and  laborious  task  of  teaching  poor  children.  They 
have  well  deserved  the  success  which  they  confessedly  have  achieved ;  and  if  I  feel  it  my 
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duty  to  point  out  what  I  consider  a  serious  blemish  in  their  reading-books,  I  hope  they 
will  receive  it  as  no  unkind  criticism  but  the  honest  expression  of  a  sincere  conviction. 

If  the  convent  schools  are  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Protestants,  how  much  more  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ?  I  need  but  cite  the  testimony  of  one  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Harvey,  N.  93  : — 

"  The  whole  system  is  so  strictly  denominational,  not  to  say  sectarian,  and  so  entirely  ignores  the  educational 
wants  of  Protestants,  that  no  State  with  a  mixed  population  like  ours  could  possibly  be  justified  in  supplying 
funds  for  such  a  purpose.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Christian  Brothers  could  ccmsent  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment  half  way,  and  so  to  modify  their  system  as  to  have  respect  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  think  differently 
on  religious  matters  from  themselves.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  up  their  distinctive  principles.  It  is  as 
religious  teachers  that  they  exist  as  a  community  or  brotherhood ;  to  exclude  religious  teaching,  therefore,  from 
any  part  or  period  of  their  day's  work,  would  be  to  give  up  liiat  which  they  hold  to  be  their  main  duty,  namely, 
at  all  times  and  by  all  means  so  to  leaven  secular  instruction  with  religious  teaching  that  the  one  shall  not 
possibly  be  capable  of  separation  from  the  other.  I  have  purposely  said  nothing  about  fiie  religious  teaching  in 
the  preceding  account  of  my  visits  to  the  schools.  But  nothing  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  the  religious, 
element  which  pervaded  them.  It  was  not  so  much  in  any  one  particular,  such  as  teaching  the  catechism,  or 
saying  prayers,  orpreparing  children  expressly  for  communion, confession,  and  other  religious  duties,  butit  was  in  each 
and  all  of  these  together,  and  in  a  general  tone  and  character  that  I  cannot  hope  to  describe.  The  emblems  and 
figures  hanging  on  the  walls,  the  flowers  adorning  the  teacher's  pulpit,  the  religious  profession  and  dress  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  the  observances  required  of  the  boys,  as  for  example  the  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  every 
hour,  as  the  clock  struck,  and  the  frequent  repetition  aloud  of  the  Hail  Mary  by  the  boys  in  the  junior  school,  and  ita 
inward  repetition  by  the  senior  boys  (an  observance  even  more  marked  from  the  silence  and  the  sudden  pause  in  all 
the  ordinary  school-work  that  attend  it) ; — all  these  separated  the  schools  from  ordinary  schools,  and  made  them 
peculiarly  and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  ...  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  system,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  schools  were  attended  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  one  school,  indeed,  I  was  told 
that  there  had  been,  and  I  think  were  still  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  two  or  three  Protestant  children  on  the  roll. 
They  were  not,  however,  present  on  the  day  of  my  examination.  I  was  further  told  th9,t  the  parents  of  these 
boys  knew  exactly  what  the  system  was,  and  that  they  made  no  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated. The  Brothers  themselves,  however,  had  put  in  practice  a  modified  conscience  clause  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant children,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance  at  the  special  time  of  religious  instruction.  But  this  only 
meant  the  hour  or  half  hour  set  apart  for  the  catechism  and  prayers.  To  meet  their  case  fully,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  warn  theip  out  of  the  school  every  time  the  clock  struck,  or  was  about  to  strike ;  and  had  this 
been  practicable  and  possible,  they  would  still  have  been  liable  to  witness  and  to  hear  teaching,  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  of  a  kind  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the  practices  in  which  they  had  presumably  been 
trained.  And,  in  a  word,  I  cannot  conceive,  whatever  they  may  have  been  when  they  first  entered  the  school,^ 
that  they  could  possibly  leave  it  Protestants.  The  objection  that  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
against  tiieir  children  attending  a  school  of  the  Church  Education  Society  might  all  be  urged  with  tenfold  effect 
against  a  Protestant  child  attending  a  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Nor,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  modification  of  iie  system  is  likely  which  should  adapt  it  for  mixed  education,  or  render  it  a  fit 
recipient  for  National  aid.  Such  a  modification  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institute 
is  based." 

So  far  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  jGrom  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  that  which  1  have  shown  to  exist  in  convent  schools  ;  but  the  former 
have,  besides,  an  evil  all  their  own,  and  more  dangerous  to  Roman  Catholic  ihan  to 
Protestant  pupils.  To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  evidence  of 
Brother  Grace  (9450-99),  Cardinal  Cullen  (27401-27416),  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15607- 
15623),  andRt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (8912-7).  It  is  there  shown  that,  professing  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  Irish  nationahty,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  compiled  for  their  more  advanced 
pupils  reading  books  abounding  in  narratives  of  English  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  many  pas- 
sages in  prose  and  verse  of  such  a  character  that  the  Irish  student  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
imbued  with  a  detestation  of  any  connexion  with  England.  The  danger  of  such  a 
political  education  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  because  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy^ 
as  represented  by  the  three  prelates  above  named,  who  warmly  praise  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  and  books,  seem  wholly  unconscious  of  the  danger  referred  to. 
Cardinal  Cullen  (27410)  considers  it  a  very  great  advantage  that  Irish  children 
should  know  how  to  contrast  the  cruel  past  with  the  happy  present,  so  as  to  gather  from 
the  comparison  a  strong  incentive  to  loyalty.  This  improvement  of  the  subject  is  left, 
however,  to  be  supplied  orally  by  the  teachers.  The  printed  text  contains  no  trace  of 
any  such  line  of  thought,  not  even  in  the  10th  Edition  of  the  4th  Series,  published  in 
1868.  And,  knowing  to  what  very  diflferent  purposes,  and  with  what  evil  effects,  such 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  Ireland's  past  history  are  applied  by  what  is  called  the 
National  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  and  being  convinced  that  the  fiery  com- 
mentary so  supplied  is  likelv  to  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  pupils  than  the  good 
Brothers'  abstract  lessons  of  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  fears  that  these  popular  and  successfiil  schools  have  greatly  aided  in 
exciting  the  spirit  of  Fenianism,  now  so  unhappily  prevalent. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  this  topic  in  hostility  to  the  54th  or  any  other  Resolution 
by  which  the  Brothers  may  be  induced  to  accept,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Board.  On  the  contrary,  believing  with  Mr.  Harvey,  as  above  cited,  that  any 
conscience  clause  which  they  may  submit  to  would  be  utterly  worthless,  I  consider  it 
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wise  and  politic  to  encourage  a  connexion  which,  without  interfering  with  their  religion, 
might  favourably  modify  their  politics.  I  have  brought  the  subject  forward  in  order  that 
those  who  may  propose  to  legislate  for  Irish  education  on  the  basis  of  our  recommenda- 
tions maybe  fully  aware,  1st,  of  the  lengths  to  which  they  must  go  towards  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  the  strictest  denominationalism  ;  2ndly,  of  the  emptiness  and  delusion 
of  conscience  clauses ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  of  the  partiality  and  injustice  of 
refusing  to  give  the  smallest  pecuniary  support  to  Irish  Church  schools,  because  they 
are  denominational,  while  Roman  CathoUc  denominationaUsm,  such  as  I  have  described 
it,  is  to  be  so  boimtiftdly  supported. 

I  have  further  to  suggest,  m  reference  to  the  29th  Recommendation,  that  the  country 
should  be  divided  into  educational  districts,  with  one  school  committee  in  each  district 
composed  of  every  clergyman  of  whatever  denomination  residing  or  officiating,  and 
every  magistrate  residing,  in  the  district,  as  ex-ojfficio  members,  to  whom  should  be 
added  two  or  three  elected  members  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  To 
a  body  so  constituted  should  be  committed  the  superintendence  of  all  the  National 
schools  in  the  district.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  suggestion  is  capable  of  much 
amendment,  but  I  throw  it  out  as  a  first  step  towards  practically  realizing  a  recommen- 
dation which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  suggestions 
of  our  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  very  faithful  servant, 

(Signed),  WILLIAM  BROOKE. 


I  quite  concur  with  Master  Brooke  in  his  dissent  from  that  portion  of  the  Report 
which  finds  fault  with  the  administration  of  the  Institutions  referred  to  by  him,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  I  also,  with  him,  entirely  dissent 
from  the  proposal  to  divert  endowments  originally  intended  for  Protestant  purposes 
exclusively  to  other  objects  of  a  wholly  different  character. 

As  the  probable  effect  of  the  Conscience  Clause  will  be  to  exclude  the  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  National  system  of 
Education,  except  Inspection  (under  Recommendation  46),  I  ftirther  agree  with  Master 
Brooke  in  regretting  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  decided  against  granting 
to  those  schools  the  small  compensation  that  would  arise  from  a  share  in  the  payments 
by  results. 

(Signed),  SAMUEL  MEATH. 


APPENDIX  No.   2. 


Statement  in  Explanation  of  not  signing  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  by 

Sir  ROBERT  KANE. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  withhold  my  signature  from  the  Report 
•of  the  Commissioners  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  but  as  the  main  object  of  that 
Report  is  practically  to  subvert  the  system  of  united  education  hitherto  in  action,  and  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  denominational  education  in  its  stead,  which  I  beUeve  would 
cause  great  injury  to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  interests  of  Ireland,  I  feel 
bound  to  record  respectfully  my  dissent  from  all  those  portions  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations having  reference  to  that  end ;  although  in  all  the  measures  proposed  for 
securing  local  aid,  for  improving  the  position  of  the  teachers,  for  more  effective  school 
management,  and  for  more  vigorous  central  administration  I  entirely  concur. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  some  of  the  recommendations  to  which  I  more  especially  object. 

To  Nos.  4,  and  23  to  29,  referring  to  school  accounts  and  school  rates : — 

I  consider  that  the  recommendations  requiring  school  accounts  to  be  kept  and  regu- 
larly vouched  every  year,  should  be  made  an  absolute  condition  for  receiving  any  further 
State  aid  of  any  kind  ;  and  also  that  the  treasurer  in  charge  of  school  funds  should  in 
eveiy  case  be  a  layman,  as  strongly  recommended  long  since  by  the  eminent  Catholic 
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Bishop  Doyle.  I  also  consider  that  a  school  committee,  chosen  not  by  the  manager  but 
by  the  ratepayers,  should  be  required  in  every  case,  who  should  supervise  the  finances 
of  the  school,  and  that  no  State  aid  whatsoever  should  be  given,  except  such  condition  be 
fulfilled. 

In  reference  to  No.  32  (c?),  defining  the  schools  which  may  receive  aid  from  the  State, 
and  stating  as  a  condition  of  same  "  of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without 
interference  with  their  religious  belief,"  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  beUeve  this  recom- 
mendation to  be  unreal,  inconsistent,  and  illusory.  It  expresses  conditions  which  in 
terms  are  sound  and  proper,  but  which  are  nullified  by  those  of  recommendation  No.  44, 
which  establishes  denominational  schools,  where  religious  instruction  can  be  given  at  all 
hours,  mingled  in  every  way  with  the  secular  instruction,  and  free  from  all  check  or 
supervision  by  any  public  authority.  This  recommendation,  32  (d),  might  be  regarded 
therefore  as  being  put  forward  to  deceive  the  public,  and  cover  the  approach  of  the  real 
proposal  contained  in  No.  44  ;  as  no  conscience  clause,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
templated, can  protect  the  religious  faith  of  children  in  denominational  schools  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  not  separated  from  the  secular,  and  where  the  main  object 
of  the  school  is  to  inculcate  religious  dogma — the  secular  teaching  being  considered  as 
secondary  and  ancillary  thereto. 

In  reference  to  No.  44,  arranging  fcr  recognition  of  denominational  schools : — 
I  entirely  object  to  and  dissent  from  the  recommendation  by  which  school  managers, 
without  the  consent,  and  even  against  the  will,  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children,  and  subject  merely  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Central  Board,  itself  nominated 
under  a  denominational  system  practically  by  the  Church  authorities,  may  render  the 
schools  of  any  locality  denominational,  and  may  appropriate  to  the  support  of  such  deno- 
minational schools  the  sums  raised  by  rate  in  the  locality,  without  the  approval,  and 
even  against  the  will  of  the  ratepayers ;  thereby  destroying,  in  the  interest  of  secta- 
rianism, all  freedom  of  education,  and  all  opportunities  for  amicable  intercourse  among 
the  rising  generation,  nullifying  the  legitimate  claims  of  parents  to  the  government  of 
their  families,  and  violating  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  taxpayers  to  exercise  control 
over  the  application  of  the  funds  for  which  they  have  been  assessed. 

In  reference  to  No.  54,  concerning  schools  taught  by  unclassed  teachers  : — 

I  object  strongly  to  the  employment  of  unclassed  teachers,  saving  the  rights  of 

such  teachers  actually  now  employed,  as  I  believe  that  the  recognition  of  such  class 

will   render  nugatory  all  the  arrangements  proposed  for  securing  a  proper  standard 

of  proved  capacity  in  teachers.     Several  classes  of  schools,  whose  teachers   will  not 

submit  to  examination,  but  whose  managers  will  be  found  to  exercise  great  influence 

on  the  Central  Board,  may  be  favoured  with  exceptional  or  quasi-provisional  concessions 

which  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  system  of  education  to  a 

level  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  admittedly  attained  by  the  system  now  in  force. 

In  reference  to  Nos.  99-100,  concerning  the  training  of  masters  and  training  schools: — 

I  object  to  the  indefiniteness  of  reconamendation  No.  100*     I  consider  that  no  person 

should  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  a  school  who  had  not  received  preparatory  training, 

and  had  not  passed  the  prescribed  examination.     I  consider  that  no  untrained  or 

unclassed  teacher  should  be  recognised  or  allowed  to  receive  State  aid,  except  those 

already  employed. 

I  object  to  the  recommendation  No.  99,  in  as  much  as  regards  the  training  of  masters 
for  lay  schools  by  the  religious  orders.  I  do  not  believe  that  training  schools^  under 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  control  are  the  best  calculated  to  form  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  teachers  of  the  future  citizens  of  a  free  country ;  and  I  consider  it  to  be  the  fact 
that  in  every  countrjr  where  such  a  course  has  been  adopted  it  has  resulted  in  the  social 
decay  and  tne  political  debasement  of  the  people.  I  consider  that  the  training  of  all 
teachers  for  State-aided  lay  schools  should  be  directed,  as  to  all  secular  objects,  by  the 
State,  but  that  full  and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
and  moral  supervision  of  the  students  in  such  training  schools,  as  is  described  for  the 
Central  Training  Institution  in  recommendation  No.  89,  &c. 

In  reference  to  recommendations,  Nos.  104,  105,  concerning  model  schools: — 
I  dissent  from  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Provincial  model  schools,  such  being 
recommended,  as  I  beneve,  on  very  inadequate  and  partial  grounds,  with  the  object  of 
altogether  suppressing  them  as  places  of  united  education,  and  of  therein  establishing  at 
thepubUc  expense,  a  number  of  sectarian  seminaries  in  their  stead. 

The  charges  of  corrupt  mismanagement,  of  proselytism,  and  of  immorality,  urged 
against  the  model  schools,  having  in  every  instance  utterly  broken  down,  the  objections  to 
those  institutions  reduce  themselves  to  two: — 1st.  That  Roman  Cathohcs  do  no  longer 
attend  those  schools,  owing  to  the  interdict  placed  upon  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops;  and  2nd.  That  they  had  become  rather  schools  of  secondary  than  of  primary 
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education.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  the  interdict  referred  to  has  been 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  State  to  transfer  those  institutions  to  the 
hands  of  the  Church  authorities,  and  of  establishing  Christian  Brothers  in  their  stead, 
although  no  case  of  interference  with  the  religious  belief  of  Roman  Catholics  attending 
those  schools  has  been  established.  Secondly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  school^  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  quite  as  much  secondary  schools  as  the  Provincial  model  schools, 
having  equally  advanced  classes,  and  being  frequented  by  young  persons  intended  to 
enter  commercial  and  even  professional  life;  yet  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
contemplate  the  endowment  on  a  liberal  scale  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
irom  the  funds  levied  on  the  people  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  while  they  call  for 
the  destruction  of  the  similar  kind  of  schools,  which  being  undenominational,  cannot  be 
miide  subservient  to  any  sectarian  or  political  design.  From  all  recommendation  of  such 
<?ourse  I  respectfully  but  entirely  dissent. 

Finally,  I  have  to  record  my  dissent  from  all  recommendations  having  for  their  object 
the  abandonment  of  a  system  of  united  education,  which,  as  regards  the  Roman  CathoUc 
population,  had  received  the  approval  and  support  of  Archbishops  Murray  and  CroUy,  of 
Bishops  Denvir,  Kennedy,  and  Haly,  and  of  many  other  reverend  dignitaries  of  that 
Church,  which  has  extorted  from  the  majority  of  this  Commission,  the  eulogium  with 
which  iheir  report  terminates,  and  in  which  only  such  defects  have  hitherto  been  found, 
after  the  most  searching  and  hostile  criticism,  as  can  easily  be  remedied,  in  every  case, 
by  a  more  vigorous  and  independent  administration.  The  overthrow  of  that  system  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  a  power  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  can  only  oe  conceded,  as  I  believe,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  true 
interests  of  education,  of  the  social  harmony  and  the  material  progress  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  people  living  under  constitutional  rule. 

ROBERT  KANE. 
Dublin,  17th  May,  1870. 


APPENDIX    No.    3. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  the  EARL  of  POWIS,  Chairman,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Royal  Commission,  &c.,  &c. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  draft  of  the  Report  which  you  propose  to  submit  to 
Her  Majesty. 

As  I  cannot  concur  in  a  report  which  proposes  to  overthrow  the  present  National  system 
of  education,  and  to  grant  State  aid  very  generally  throughout  Ireland  to  denominational 
schools,  to  be  "  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a  particular  religious  denomination,"  it 
is  right  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  oppose  many  of  your  resolutions. 
I  cannot  adopt  the  '*  Historical  Sketch"  by  which  your  report  is  prefaced.  It  is,  in  Hbtoricti 
my  opinion,  multy  in  tone  and  imperfect  in  compilation,  ana  does  not  give  a  fair  and  *«*«'^ 
impartial  account  of  the  education  question  in  its  relation  to  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland.     A  discussion  of  this  subject  now  is  beyond  my  province. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  state  a  few  objections  to  your  ^'  conclusions  and  recommendations." 

^*Part  X. — Conclusions  and  Recommendations  contained  in  the  General  Report,"    Recommen- 

_^^^  Koo  dations  of  the 

page  522.  Commi»rion. 

From  some  of  your  Recommendations  I  entirely  dissent.     Some,  of  which  as  general  Dissent  from, 
propositions  I  approve  are  so  dependent  on  others  of  which  I  disapprove,  that  I  am 
constrained  to  express  my  dissent  firom  them  also  as  they  stand.     1  desire,  in  a  few 
sentences  to  direct  attention  to  them. 

No,  2.  This  will  fail  to  secure  the  '*  better  return  "  desired  as  you  have  not  made 
in  connexion  with  it,  any  recommendation  for  the  amalgamation  of  schools.  With 
schools  so  thickly  placed  and  so  thinly  attended  as  in  Ireland,  a  system  of  "  results " 
without  compulsory  education  will  be  vicious ;  a  demoralizing  and  unhealthy  competition 
will  ensue. 
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To  secure  a  more  rapid  *'  progress  of  the  children,"  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  required. 
To  obtain  these  there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  of  salaries  for  which  you  have 
not  provided  by  your  recommendationa 

No.  3.  I  reconamend  that  Inspectors  should  be  appointed,  irrespective  of  creed,  by 
open  competition. 

No.  14.  Is  not  quite  consistent  with  No.  5. 

The  State  should  make  grants  for  repairs  only  to  schools  secured  for  school  purposes. 

Nos.  15-16.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  distinction  here  made  between  "towns"  and 
"  rural  districts."  Children  of  school  age,  should  be  receiving  a  suitable  education,  and 
if  necessary,  be  compelled  to  attend  school. 

No,  17.  i  recommend  that  instead  of  four,  three  hours  at  secular  instruction  should 
be  considered  *'  an  attendance." 

Nos.  13,  21,  22,  23.  I  approve  of  local  rating  in  support  of  schools.  But  you 
avoid  defining  "the  local  authority"  to  administer  the  rate.  Until  proper  provision  ia 
made  for  choosing  school  Boards  for  this  purpose — until  it  is  provided  thait  the  National 
teacher  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  appointment  (see  E/Ocommendatiou 
65)  to  teach  religious  dogmas — until  unnecessary  schools  are  discontinued,  and  imtil  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  pubUc  Board 
I  cannot  concur  in  this  portion  oi  your  scheme.  I  do  not  see  in  these  recommendationft 
any  provision  for  the  economical  and  effective  appUcation  of  the  rates.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  being  squandered  on  useless  and  rival  schools. 

No.  32.  "  All  schools"  should  not  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board.  In  many 
districts  schools  are  too  numerous.  The  Board  should  inquire  into  the  wants  of  the 
district,  and  grant  aid  only  when  satisfied  that  schools  are  necessary. 

No.  35.  In  No.  15,  compulsory  education  is  declared  ^inexpedient"  In  35  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,, 
unless  they  are  in  fourth  or  fifth  grade  or  standard.  Children  neglected  by  their  parents 
in  early  Ufe  are  by  this  all  but  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  education.  If  a  child  of 
twelve  comes  to  school  ignorant,  a  mere  '^  beginner,"  the  teacher  is  tempted  to  neglect 
him,  as  he  will  "  earn ''  nothing  by  him.  It  is  surely  desirable  such  should  be  educated 
and  saved  from  pauperism  or  criminality,  and  that  the  State  should  aid  in  this. 

No.  39.  I  regard  this  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Board's  officers. 

No.  42.  In  all  National  schools  rehgious  instruction  should  be  confined  to  fixed  hours^ 
and  should  be  given  either  before  or  after  secular  instruction,  but  not  at  an  intermediate 
time.  The  piinciple  contained  in  42  a,  ignores  parental  authority.  The  parent  has  a 
right  to  say  by  whom  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  to  his  child. 

No.  44.  I  object  to  this  on  three  grounds  : — 

1st.  It  engrafts  denominational  schools  on  the  present  ^stem. 

2nd.  Its  provisions  (42  a  and  h)  exclude  the  Church  Education  Schools,  which 
under  a  denominational  system  should  be  included. 

3rd.  It  perpetuates  the  evil  of  small  schools  which  have  been  proved,  in  evidence^ 
inefficient,  and  according  to  your  recommendations  these  may  be  recognised 
where  sufficient  school  accommodation  otherwise  exists. 

No.  47.  The  first  part  of  47  interferes  with  parental  authority.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  bound  to  put  out  any  children  during  religious  instruction.  The  matter  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  or  guarmans,  perfect  freedom  being  given  to  the 
minority  to  retire. 

No.  52.  Recommends  *'  payment  by  results,"  and  *'  classification  salaries,"  as  two 
distinct  modes  of  payment.  With  this  principle  recognised,  Classification  should  be  the 
result  of  literary  merit  alone  tested  by  examination,  provided  always  that  the  Inspector 
certifies  that  the  teacher  is,  on  other  grounds,  eligible  for  promotion  before  being 
admitted  to  examination. 
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Nos.  53,  55,  57,  It  is  admitted  in  No.  50  that  the  pay  of  teachers  is  insuflScient,  &c., 
and  should  be  raised.  Assistant  Commissioners  and  other  witnesses  unite  in  testifying 
to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  pay. 

By  recommendation  53  "  class  salaries  "  are  largely  reduced  from  the  present  scale. 
True,  teachers  may  earn  payment  by  results,  but  by  No.  55,  good  service  salaries  (for 
males  from  £3  to  £13,  and  for  females  from  £2  to  £11),  are  abolished ;  and  by  No.  57, 
premiums  for  "  order,"  &c.  are  withdrawn. 

The  scheme  of  results  is  so  clogged  by  conditions,  that  the  number  specified  in  your 
plan  (General  Eeport,  pp.  343-6),  will  not  all  qualify  for  *'  pass ''  payment. 

"  Local  aid,'*  in  fees  and  endowments  is  already  nearly  equal  to  the  proportion  speci- 
fied in  No.  28. 

According  to  the  present  system  the  teacher  receives  the  fees,  &c.  Your  plan  leaves 
it  uncertain  how  much  of  these  he  shall  receive.  It  prescribes  no  condition  for  his 
benefit.  The  only  substantial  benefit  is  a  "  free  residence,"  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  recommendation  63,  and  by  virtually  throwing  the  payment  of  assistant 
teachers  on  the  principals,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  them  (see  No.  87),  other  than 
^'  out  of  the  sum  earned  by  examination,"  from  which  source  also  workmistresses,  if 
-emj^loyed  must  be  paid. 

No.  54.  Is  inconsistent  with  No.  48. 

No.  63.  See  observations  on  53,  55,  and  57. 

No.  65.  It  should  be  provided,  and  is  not  here,  that  no  '^  condition*'  shall  be  imposed 
on  a  State-paid  schoolmaster  that  he  should  give  dogmatic  religious  instruction. 

Nos.  66,  67.  This  power  in  the  hands  of  a  manager  is  too  absolute.  Teachers  should 
have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Board.  A  manager  may  dismiss  wrongfully.  In  such  case 
the  manager  and  not  the  State  should  pay  the  salary. 

No.  70.  Teachers,  after  a  certain  length  of  service,  should  be  entitled  to  pension. 
A  pension  is  at  once  a  simpler  and  surer  provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity  than  the 
plan  of  the  Commission. 

No.  71.  Convent  schools  are  so  distinctively  marked  out  by  their  very  nature  that  the 
'''distinction"  cannot  be  obliterated  if  nuns  and  monks  are  recognised  as  teachers.  The 
recommendations,  94  and  95,  which  would  create  new  distinctions,  prove  this. 

No.  72.  This  will  give  the  religious  orders  a  monopoly  of  the  teaching  in  all  large 
towns,  and  will  be  an  injustice  to  lay  teachers  who  will  be  displaced,  while  by  making 
each  room  in  a  convent  a  distinct  department,  each  monk  and  nun  will  become  entitled 
to  a  class  salary. 

No.  73.  The  rule  should  be  maintained.  Exceptional  schools  should  not  be  extended. 
These  schools  cannot  be  made  compatible  with  a  non-sectarian  system. 

No.  78.  The  average  for  monitors  is  too  high,  and  will  disqualify  nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  the  schools.  In  1867,  of  all  the  schools  under  the  Board,  52  per  cent,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  40,  and  60  per  cent,  less  than  50.  The  provision  for  recruiting 
the  teaching  staff  is  too  limited. 

No.  87.  Objectionable,  as  virtuaUy  throwing  salary  of  assistant  on  principal  teacher. 

Nos.  88,  89.  The  present  central  establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 
tiaining  extended,  and  the  persons  being  trained  should  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of 
the  State. 

"  The  scholars"  should  be  free  to  choose  for  residences  either  the  Board's  establish- 
ments, or  private  houses  certified  by  the  Board's  officers. 

Pastors  should  not  be  invested  with  any  official  control. 

No.  93.  Should  this  principle  be  ftaintamed,  the  invidious  distinction  of  nationality 
should  be  omitted  and  the  recommendation  run  thus—"  not  connected  with  any  training 
school" 
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No.  99.  No  aid  should  be  given  to  any  training  schools,  except  those  under  the  Boards 

L  Other  training  schools  would  be  denominational. 

II.  They  would  separate  teachers.     This  is  not  desirable. 

III.  They  would  entail  unnecessary  expense.     Training  schools  already  exist. 

Nos.  104, 105.  ExistingModelSchools  should  be  maintained  under  theBoard's  control,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  "  necessarily  undenominational  character,"  and  be  improved.  {See 
age  576  to  end  of  my  Chapter  on  Model  Schools.)  In  recommending  that  they  '•  should 
e  gradually  discontinued,"  the  Commission  have  exceeded  the  terms  of  their  appointment^ 
viz.,  "  to  inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  system  which 
relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement.'' 


I 


Noa  1 13,  1 14.  "  Free  boarders  "  and  "  paying  boarders  "  are  required  for  agricultural 
schools,  though  on  this  ground  literary  model  schools  are  objected  to. 

Nos.  120,  121.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  instruct  in  classics  and  French  after 
ordinary  school-hours,  and  be  paid  for  as  an  "  extra  branch." 


No.  122.  No  new  Commission  is  required. 
Schools  Commissioners  should  be  carried  out. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Endowed 


Nos.  123,  126.  A  small  paid  board,  consisting  of  laymenj  should  be  appointed.  (-See 
my  Chapter  on  "  Constitution  of  the  Board,"  pp.  582-587.) 

Her  Majesty  commanded  us  to  inquire  into  "  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain 
societies  and  pati'ons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  system  in  Ireland." 

The  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers  are  the  principal  bodies 
whose  schools  are  not  connected  with  the  National  system. 

I  proceed  to  state  my  views  regarding  these  institutions. 
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CHURCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  origin  of  this  Society  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  October,  1831,  made  known  the  determination  of  Government "  to 
constitute  a  Board  for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.*^ 

Designed  as  a  system  of  united  literary  and  moral,  and  of  separate  reli^ous  education, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  declared  against  it. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  statement,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops, 
issued  February  22,  1832,  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  in  reference  to  "the 
system  of  National  Education  recently  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government": — 

"  They  further  state  that  they  do  not  affect  to  conceal  their  grief  at  beholding  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  deprived  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands  by  the  Legislature  of  superintending  National  Education, 
a  trust  which  they  have  not  failed  to  execute  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  pronounced  to  be  most  exemplary  on  ererj- 
inquiry  made  into  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  prudence  and  moderation  most 
particularly  required  in  the  divided  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Ireland.  Nor  are  they  at  all  consoled  in  seeing 
the  superintendence  in  matters  of  National  Education  taken  from  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  being  vested  in 
a  Boetrd  composed  of  persons  of  such  conflicting  religious  opinions  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  unity  oi 
operation  without  some  surrender  or  suppression  of  important  points  of  Bevealed  Truth. 

"They  by  no  means  imdervalue  the  patronage  and  aid  of  Grovemment  in  cairying  on  the  work  of  public 
instruction,  but  they  are  content  to  forego  the  advantage  rather  than  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  system  which 
in  rigidly  excluding  the  Scriptures  from  the  common  schools  would  introduce  in  their  place  books  of  religiouft 
and  literary  instruction,  in  die  choice  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  neither  judgment  nor  contit)!. 
They  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  that  such  a  measure,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  tends  to  remove  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  high  position  in  which  they  now  stand,  virtually  transfers  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  priesthood  that  preference  and  that  preponderating  influence  which  have  been  hitherto  assigned 
to  the  purity  and  authority  of  religious  truth  rather  than  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  members  of  any 
communion  in  a  single  part  of  the  United  Empire.  With  these  views  the  undersigned  archbishops  and  bishops, 
whilst  they  give  just  credit  to  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  bringing  forward  a  plan  of  National 
Education,  cannot  but  regard  that  which  has  been  proposed  as  most  ini^plicable  to  tiie  present  state  of  Ireland, 
as  subversive  of  those  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  which,  without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  prejudices,  have  produced  great  good,  and  which  if  duly  supported  would  have  unostenta- 
tiously gone  on  producing  much  more,  as  separating  religious  from  literary  instruction,  which  ought  to  proceed 
hand  in  hand  together,  as  depriving  Boman  Catholics  of  the  Scriptures  which  it  appears  from  undoubted 
documents  they  are  every  day  becoming  more  anxious  of  obtainiflg,  and  as  transferring  from  the  National  clergy 
all  superintendence  over  the  National  education  of  which  they  are  appointed  guardians. 

'*  In  conclusion,  therefore,  they  recommend  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  to  endeavour  to  support 
the  schools  now  under  their  management  by  such  means  aa  they  may  themselves  possess^  and  with  such  assist. 
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ance  afi  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  trustiiig  on  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  their  humble  ehdeavouts       Church 
to  -work  immixed  good,  even  if  it  should  be  within  a  more  confined  circle,  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  support     Educatios 
of  a  system  which  is  exposed  to  many  just  objections,  and  wliich  as  it  should  seem  cannot  be  carried  into  effect       Sociktt. 
so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  without  a  compromise  of  Protestant  principles 
and  without  retarding  the  progress  of  Scriptural  knowledge  which  is  now  making  large  advances  in  Ireland." 

The  Episcopalian  landowners  and  gentry  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  new  system  as  Landlords  and 
the  clergy.  Its  introduction  was  supposed  to  be  a  concession  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  ^*"*^  *^"^"'* 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  Political  feeling  was  strong.  The  laity  united  with 
the  clergy  in  condemning  the  Board,  which  was  regarded  as  "  ^Establishing  Popery  and 
promoting  infidelity/'  and  declared  for  the  *'  reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible  by  all 
pupils  as  a  condition  of  education,  sine  qua  non.''  Declaring  their  inability  to  support 
the  new  system  "  "without  a  compromise  of  Protestant  principles,"  the  bishops  recom- 
mended the  clergy  to  support  their  schools  ''  by  such  means,"  and  "  with  such  assistance 
as  they  might  be  able  to  procure." 

The  Church  Education  Society  was  formed  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1839-  by  many  of  cburehEdnca- 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  united  in  conscientious  objections  to  the  ^^6^^***^ 
then  recently  established  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.     In  the  first  report 
of  the  Society  the  committee  recorded  their  "  fixed  determination  never  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  system  of  education  in  which  the  Scriptural  instruction  of  every  pupil  is 
not  recognised  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  education."* 

The  third  fundamental  law  of  the  Societ}^  is  that  the  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  i*»  fundamen- 
version  "  shall  be  used  in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is      ^  °*^*^  ^' 
capable  of  reading." 

The  Society  is  strictly  denominational  (9944-9948).  All  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Members  of  Committee,  Inspectors  and  Teachers  of  Schools  must  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Diocesan  Education  Societies  are  connected  with  it.  Its  main  object  is  to  raise 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  to  aid  parochial  ministers  in  sustaining  them. 
The  children  of  other  denominations,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  though  not 
obliged  to  learn  the  catechism  and  formularies  may,  in  reading  Scripture,  be  inooctrin- 
ated  in  the  principles  of  a  church  to  which  they  do  not  belong  {Wilkinson  7432  -7446). 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irurin,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  and  one  of  the  iMtructiow 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  stated  (9762-9764,  9964-9967)  before  the  Royal  Lbh^alolT 
Commission,  that  he  could  not  sanction  any  school  system  under  which  a  child  should  If '"J?"^  ^^ 
be  exempt  from  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version,  even  at  the  der  irwm. 
wish  of  the-  parent,  that  this  reading  and  instruction  should  be  obligatory,  and  that  he 
should  insist  on  the  child  receiving  from  him  religious  instruction  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  instruction  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

Mr.  Wilkinson^  the  Training  Master,  and  an  Inspector,  declared  this  a  fixed  principle  Mr.wakinson. 
of  the  Society  : — 

"  7684.  Would  you  refuse  a  Boman  Catholic  parent,  who  comes  to  you  and  says,  *  I  want  this  child  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  taught  arithmetic,  will  you  teach  him  these,  and  these  only  7 — I  would  certainly  refuse  that 
chHd. 

"  7685.  Then,  so  far  as  you  carry  out  your  system,  you  would  absolutely  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  secular 
icstmction,  so  called,  every  child  who  would  not  agree  tacitly  or  expressly  to  accept  the  wliole  teaching  which, 
as  a  Christian,  you  think  should  be  given  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  belief." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Church  Education  Bishop  of 
Society,  testified  to  the  same  effect  (206 1 5) :—  ^"^'^• 

"  It  is  a  rule  of  our  schools,  that  all  children  in  attendance  should  receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
daily.  No  child  can  attend  our  schools  without  complying  with  that  rule,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rules,  and 
in  that  sense  religious  education  may  be  said  to  be  compulsoiy  in  our  schools. 

"20616.  Dr.  Wilson, — I  wish  to  know  from  you,  as  representing  the  Church  Education  Society,  whether 
you  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  view  given  by  Archdeacon  Bell,  claiming  power  either  to  r^ect  children 
coming  to  the  school,  or  insist  upon  their  receiving  Scripture  education  1 — Archdeacon  Bell,  or  any  other  patron 
of  a  school,  would  be  only  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  doing  so." 

This  statement  his  lordship  made  admitting  (20539)  that,  although  receiving  State  aid  "wp^n- 
for  such  schools  as  payment  for  the  results  of  secular  instruction  only,  such  schools  could 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Roman  Catholics  when  they  should  be  unable  to  establish 
schools  of  their  own.  He  declared  also  (20542-20543)  that,  according  to  his  pUn,  the 
State  should  abandon  the  present  stipulation  that  Roman  Catholics  should  receive  the 
secular  without  the  reUgious  instruction.  Aware  of  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantage 
of  his  plan,  and  granting  that  its  adoption  must  involve  the  necessary  consequence  of 
extending  the  same  liberty  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  he  confessed 
(20548)  that  the  system  he  proposed  **  would  make  no  provision  for  cases  where  there 


'  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  268.  "  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  43. 

'  Returns  of  Church  Education  Society  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Vol.  YIIL 
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might  be  two  or  three  Protestants  on  the  one  side,  or  two  or  three  Roman  CathoKcs  on 
the  other." 

Such  a  plan  would  certainly  involve  serious  consequences  to  tlj^  humbler  classes  of 
Protestants  throughout  three  fourths  of  Ireland,  where  children  forming  small  minoritieg 
of  two,  three,  or  six,  as  several  witnesses  have  testified,  already  receive  a  fair  secular 
education  in  the  National  schools  of  the  country,  their  religious  convictions  being  safely 
guarded,  and  who,  but  for  these  schools  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  educational 
advantages,  which  the  State  is  bound  to  afford  on  equal  terms  to  all  denominations. 

The  schools  of  this  Society,  as  a  class,  are  very  inefficient.  The  teachers  are  inferior. 
They  often  combine  the  office  of  schoolmaster  with  that  of  {Wilkiiisoji  7507)  parish 
clerk  or  of  organist,  and  in  some  cases  with  that  of  the  sexton  (7526)  of  the  church,  or  the 
clerkship  j[8136^  of  a  coal  fund.  This  evidence  we  had  from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leeper, 
the  chaplain  ana  general  superintendent  of  the  training  and  model  schools  ;  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Ifamilton,  one  of  the  Inspectors ;  and  Mr.  Wilkimony  head  master  of  the  model 
school,  who  is  also  an  Inspector. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  is  also  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. Writing  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Kimjy  who  visited  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
districts,  reports  (D.  30,  46) : — 

"  Many  of  the  parochial  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  Pai'ochial  teachers 
may  conduct  their  schools  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  parish  clergyman.  They  have  had  no  training  for 
their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school  in  Kildare-street,  and,  whatever  this  may  be,  it 
is  no  substitute  for  the  long  and  thorough  preparation  received  by  the  National  teachera.  The  consequence  is 
that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical  way — ^the  classification  of  the  children,  the  time- 
table, the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept,  even  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these  ]K>int3 
the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  National  schools." 

Mr.  Richmond^  who  visited  in  counties  Antrim  and  Down,  with  Belfast  as  a  centre, 
reports  (F.  190J  : — "  The  teachers  of  Church  schools,  as  a  body,  lack  a  certain  precision  and 
business-like  aemeaonur,  which  is  usually  observable  in  National  teachers.  *  *  ♦ 
The  teacher  of  the  Church  school  manages  his  school  very  much  in  his  own  way.  "^  *  * 
His  prevailing  faidts  appear  to  me  to  be  want  of  life  and  spuit,  and  disregard  of  method." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  130),  whose  district  was  Londonderry,  states  that  "  These  schools 
are  mostly  behind  the  National  schools  in  every  respect." 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  51  e),  referring  to  five  Church  schools  in  limerick,  describes  them 
as  in  "an  effete  condition." 

Mr.  Balmer y  whose  district  was  co.  Kerry,  reports  (M.  336) : — 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Church  Education  Society  *  are  satisfied  that  upon  a  fair  comparison,  the  dnirch 
Education  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  those  supported  by  the  State,  even  in 
secular  branches.'  My  experience,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  so  far  from  this  estimate  being  true,  education  in 
some  of  their  schools  is  little  better  than  a  farce." 

Nor  could  a  different  result  be  expected.  These  schools  cannot  furnish  the  material 
necessary  to  sustain  and  encourage  even  properly  qualified  teachers  in  the  eflScient  and 
energetic  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Witnesses  of  great  experience,  who  have 
been  examined  before  the  Commission,  unite  in  testifying  that  very  small  schools  can- 
not become  good  or  efiicient.  The  Right  Honorable  Judge  Warren,  who  proposed  a 
scheme  in  the  interest  of  Church  Education  schools,  gave  the  following  testimony  : — 

"15165.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  you  never  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  schools,  for  instance, 
in  some  cases  the  masters  become  languid  and  inefficient  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  too  small  material 
to  attend  to  % — I  have  heard  it. 

"  15166.  Do  you  think  yo\ir  scheme  does  not  necessarily  involve  inferiority  in  the  teachers? — I  think  per- 
haps it  does;  but  it  is  the  solution,  or  an  attempted  solution,  of  a  most  difficult  question. 

"15167.  I  presume  there  are  many  parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  you  could  not  find  in  any  one  district  of  it 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  Protestant  children  1 — There  are  certainly  some. 

"  16168.  Or  even  five  Protestant  children] — And  perhaps  there  are  some  where  there  are  not  five." 

The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the  year  1867,  was  {Wilkin^n 
7199,)  1,404,  with  63,549  pupils  on  the  rolls.  The  average  daily  attendance  according 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  50  per  cent,  or  an  attendance  of  about  22  children  for  each  school. 
But  from  the  published  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1866,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  these  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  9,  7,  6,  5, 
and  4.  This  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  several 
witnesses.  The  evidence  of  one  of  these,  the  Inspector  for  the  important  dioceses  of 
Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Glendalough,  may  be  quoted  here. 

Having  stated  that  20  children  is  small  enough  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  school, 
he  adds  ^amilton,  8169)  "I  have  often  said  that  if  the  State  gave  a  ffrant  to  the 
Church  Education  Society  to-morrow,  there  are  certain  schools  that  could  not  expect 
the  OTant,  and  I  suppose  that  those  are  the  schools  with  a  small  number  of  scholars." 
The  Rev.  Aleocander  Ii^n  (9966-7)  declared  "small  schools"  to  be  "the  necessary 
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results  of  such  a  Society  "  as  the  Church  Education,  which  is  strictly  denominatiohal^  Church 

and  that  it  involves  "  a  waste  of  teaching  and  inspection  power."  ^^eocmr!^ 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  write  in  strong  terms  on  the  subject.     Of  these,  I  quote  — 

only  from  Mr.  Harvey y  who  says  (N.  67-69) : —  nect^Ly 

"  There  were  in  my  district  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily  J^Society— *^ 
att^idance  of  seventeen  scholars.  ...  In  the  character  of  the  education  itself,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  a  waste  of 
difference  ;  some  of  the  schools  were  really  good,  some  of  them  utterly  worthless.     The  utterly  worthless  were  power, 
composed  of  those  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  fourteen  scholars.     In  my  district  there  were 
seventeen  such,  of  which  I  visited,  five  with  three,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  scholars  respectively.     It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no  scope  for  the  teachers  themselves  with  such  a  handful  of  children.     The 
worst  case  that  I  encountered  was  a  school  with  three  scholars.     It  was  under  the  charge  of  a  respectable 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  of  police.     She  taught  her  scholars  a  little  reading,  a  little  writing  and  a  very 
little  arithmetic,  and  a  great  deal  comparatively  of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  texts  of  the  Bible, 
together  with  sewing  and  knitting.     The  Catechism  and  the    Bible  texts  were  imperfectly  committed  to 
memory^  and  were  not  in  the  least  understood  by  the  children.     The  teacher  had  no  great  heart  in  her  work, 
and  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  without.    She  sent  her  own  children,  who  were  able  to  walk  the  distance,  to  a 
model  school  in  the  district.     Altogether  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  school  was  a  mockery.     Within  a 
little  more  than  a  stone*s  cast  of  it  was  a  very  good  National  school  imder  Roman  Catholic  management  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  master." 

In  that  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  and  a  Roman  CathoUc  master, 
Protestant  children  would  have  received  a  superior  secular  education,  without  any  inter- 
ference with  their  religious  principles  or  convictions. 

Their  convictions  are  in  no  case  interfered  with  by  the  managers  or  patrons  of 
National  schools.  They  are  amply  protected  by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  scrupulously 
guarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  religious  denominations.  Minorities  are  safe  in 
the  matter  of  religion  under  the  present  National  system,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
choice  as  to  the  best  teachers  in  their  respective  districts. 

Accordingly  we  find,  notwithstanding  clerical  influence,  the  children  of  Episcopalian 
parents  attending  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  managers  and  teachers  wherever  such 
schools  afford  better  prospect  of  advancement  in  secular  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  (9940)  testifies  that  in  his  own  parish  Established  Church  Established 
children  attend  the  National  schools.  dnTattend 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (7352),  in  reference  to  Established  Church  children  attending  National  ^J^^^ 
schools  under  the  management  of  the  priest  where  the  teachers  are  all  Roman  Catholic,  "^  "" 
and  A^dthin  two  minutes  walk  or  less  of  the  Church  Education  schools,  acknowledged 
that  he  should  attribute  it  to  the  superiority  of  the  National  schools.     On  this  branch 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Laurie ^  Assistant  Commissioner,  says  (H.  13)  : — 

"  I  have  to  report  that  ...  in  so  far  as  Protestant  parents  themselves  are  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt 
t^at  while  they  naturally  prefer  a  school  of  their  own  type,  their  choice  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered.  For  example  I  found  nine  Protestant  juveniles  in  Kilmallock  N.S.,  and  but  eleven 
infanta  in  the  Church  school  of  ^e  same  town." 

The  two  schools  are  within  a  few  perches  of  each  other.  Other  assistant  Commis- 
sioners furnish  similar  testimony.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Jack,  from  paragraph  L  93  onward 
is  very  instructive. 

When  Archbishop  Whately  was  examined  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854,  he  wuhcsof 
declared  his  inability  to  understand  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  undmtood. 
On  the  question  being  put  to  him  : — ^ 

"1319.  We  are  aware  that  unfoii}unately,  a  very  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  system;  can  your  Grace  state  whether  they  have  at  any  time 
desired  any  modification  of  the  system  ;  and  if  so,  what  these  modifications  have  been  f* 

His  reply  was — 

"  They  have  from  time  to  time  urged  their  wish  to  have  some  modification  introduced,  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
neither  I  nor  any  of  the  other  Commissioners  could  distinctly  understand  what  their  wish  was.  They  have 
frequently  urged  that  the  Bible  might  not  be  excluded.  The  answer  that  always  has  been  given  was  *  If  you, 
the  patron  of  the  school,  choose  to  have  it  read — as  I  know  is  actually  done  by  several  patrons  of  schools  I  am 
acquainted  with — if  you  choose  to  have  a  Bible  class,  reading  the  Bible  every  day  for  hialf  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  secular  instruction,  and  so  as  not  to  compel  any  children  to  be  present  at  it, 
besides  an  entire  day  in  the  week,  over  and  above  Simday,  you  are  at  liberty  to  have  it.*  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  said  that,  by  any  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Bible  is  excluded.  But  if  you  leave  the  patronage  of  schools 
altogether  to  persons  who  do  not  wish  the  Bible  to  be  read,  then  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  fact,  is  excluded ; 
but  it  is  in  consequence  of  yourself  holding  back  from  taking  part  in  the  patronage  of  the  school.  But>  what 
their  wishes  were,  I  do  not  distinctly  understand ;  if  anyone,  for  instance,  thinks  that  there  should  be  purely 
secular  instruction  given  with  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  religion  in  the  school,  and  that  all  religious 
instruction  and  everything  at  all  connected  with  it  should  be  reserved  for  another  time  and  place  out  of  school- 
hours,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  and  always  has  been  for  the  patron  to  do  that.  He  may 
annoimce  that  such  and  such  particular  portions  of  the  reading  books,  and  those  only,  shall  be  read  in  the 
school ;  those  concerning  geography,  for  instance,  and  natural  history ;  and  that  the  children  shall  be  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  shall  read  those  portions  of  the  reading  books,  and  those  alone,  which  have  no 
reference  to  religion,  and  he  may  then  give  whatever  religious  instruction  he  pleases  elsewhere  at  other 

'  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  page  185. 
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times ;  but  then  he  must  not  exclude  any  of  the  children  from  the  school  altogether  for  refusing  to  recoiv^e 
his  religious  instruction.  If  their  wish,  therefore,  is  simply  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  give  wJutt- 
ever  religious  instruction  they  please  out  of  school-hours,  and  to  admit  all  the  childi*en  who  seek  for  educatiozi 
to  receive  purely  secular  instruction  in  school-hours,  that  is  just  what  has  all  along  been  in  their  power  ;  but 
if  they  wish  to  limit  the  admission  to  the  school  altogether  to  those  children  who  will  consent  to  receive  their 
peciiliar  religious  instruction,  that  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Board,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  the  system  which,  according  to  the  view  of  myself  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners, would  amount  to  a  total  subversion  of  it ;  it  would  be  establishing  a  system  of  separate  schools." 

The  demand  of  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
remains  the  same.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore 
branch  of  the  Society  held  in  1868,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  recognising  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  true 
Christian  morality,  the  members  of  this  Society  retain  their  unalterable  conviction  that  any  system  of 
education  in  which  the  Word  of  €k>d  is  not  made  part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance, 
and  in  which  reference  thereto  is  not  permitted  at  all  times,  is  not  only  defective  in  its  fundamental  principles, 
but  dishonouring  to  the  revealed  will  of  Grod  to  man." 

The  advocates  of  such  a  principle  are  annually  diminishing.  Bishops,  deans,  clergy, 
and  laity  have  declared  against  it.  A  declaration  (Byrne,  21794-21798)  in  favour  of 
the  present  united  system  of  education  and  against  a  denominational  was  lately 
presented  to  the  Government,  signed  by  2,754  persons,  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  including  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  45  noblemen, 
5  bishops,  146  deputy-lieutenants,  636  justices  of  the  peace,  733  clergymen,  and  nearly 
1,000  professional  men  and  others. 

The  number  of  schools  is  diminishing  {^Hamilton,  8054,  8171  ;  Irwin,  9735,  9910—3). 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  is  diminishing.  The  teachers  in  such  schools 
are  inefficient  and,  where  properly  qualified  by  previous  training,  become  discouraged 
and  dissatisfied  as  the  result  of  paucity  of  scholars. 

The  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools  aided  by  the  State  would  involve  great 
waste  of  public  funds  for  building  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  training  and  contiaued 
support  of  teachers,  and  maintenance  of  schools. 

Assistant  Commissioners  and  other  witnesses  concur  in  recommending  the  amalgama- 
tion of  schools,  which  are  already  far  too  numerous,  and  injurious  to  the  status  of  the 
teachers  and  to  the  interests  of  education. 

That  the  parents  of  children  of  the  Established  Church  have  no  objection  on  principle 
to  the  united  or  non-sectarian  system  of  education  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1868  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  70,302  pupils  of  that  denomination.* 

Believing  that  no  interest  need  suflfer — that  the  secular  instruction  of  children  of  the 
Established  Church  and,  by  judicious  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  parents, 
the  religious  also  may  be  greatly  improved  by  adhering  to  ''the  non-sectarian  system," 
— I  cannot  concur  in  the  recommendations  44  and  45  of  the  Commission. 

Chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  you  recommend  that  schools 
"  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  children "  may  receive  State  aid  under 
certain  restrictions. 

These  restrictions  (42  a  and  h  and  44)  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Society 
will,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  it,  keep  from  them  the  "  aid  "  you  seem  wiUing  to  award. 
The  minimum  average  attendance  recognised  in  the  scheme  will  prevent  applications 
for  aid  from  a  very  large  number  of  their  schools,  and  will  afford  to  them  little 
benefit. 

But  on  general  grounds  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  best  system  of  education  for  the  country  is  the  non-sectarian. 

The  State  should  support  no  more  schools  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community,  with  due  regard  to  an  efficient  education,  and  an  economical  expenditure  of 
the  public  money. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  founded  in  Waterford  in  the  year  1802. 

"  The  object  or  end  for  which  Mr.  Rice  founded  the  institute  was  the  education  of  male  children^  especially 
the  poor,  according  to  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  Above  all  things  the  Brothers  are  to  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  piety  and  religion  is 
the  great  and  main  end  of  their  institute.  This  is  to  be  their  first  and  principal  care  in  regard  to  their  pupils. 
They  will  in  a  special  manner  instruct  them  how  they  are  to  deport  themselves  for  receiving  worthily  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  shaU  moreover  be  careful  that  the  children  be  instmcted 
in  the  Christian  Doctiine  for  half  an  hour  each  day  of  school."* 

The  Brothers  are  bound  together  by  monastic  vows,  and  are  under  rule  to  teach  the 
children  "  gratis,  contenting  themselves  with  the  glorious  recompense  promised  to  all 
'  who  instruct  many  unto  justice.'  " 


»  Board's  Report  for  1868,  page  12. 
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The  head  quarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin.     One  of  our  Assistant  Commis-     omtir^TiAx 
sioners,  who,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  became     "'^^'"^"^- 
a^jqiiainted  with  its  minutest  details,  and  learned  much  as  to  the  motives  and  design  of 
the  order,  thus  describes  it : — 

Harvey  (N.  73)— 

*'  Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  this  institute  is,  after  the  strictest  sort,  a  religious  society.     Ita 
members  live  an  ascetic  life,  sjiending  most  of  the  time  that  is  not  occupied  with  teaching  in  silence,  prayer, 
and  £Etsting.     They  wear  a  particular  dress,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.     Teaching,  however,  is  their  religioiw. 
profession,  and  through  it  ^ej  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  church  and  their  own  welfare.     They 
^^ntertain  ennobled  and  lofby  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.'' 

They  are  teachers  whose  main  object  is  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  religion 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Koman  CathoKc  communion. 
Grace  (9557)  :— 

**  The  society  never  would  have  been  formed  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge.'' 

The  schools  are   strictly  denominational,    "decidedly  Catholic  schools."     Brother  Schools 
Grace  declared  on  examination  (9567),  "  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  they  were  ct^^^r 
viewed  in  any  other  light.     As  such  they  were  established,  and  as  such  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to  the  end. ' 

In  all  their  schools  emblems,  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  other  things  generally  objec- 
tionable to  Protestants,  are  exhibited.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  their  system 
from  which  they  would  not  depart  in  order  to  obtain  any  share  of  a  Government  grant. 

A  reference  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  them,^  table  G,  which  gives  a  specimen 
time  table  for  the  different  classes,  will  suffice  to  show  that  owing  to  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  the  religious  exercises  these  schools  could  not,  with  safety  to  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  be  attended  by  children  of  any  Protestant  denomination. 

The  books  used  are  sectarian,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  having  received  Books  arc 
episcopal  sanction  {Grace,  9436,  9447).      Thev  contain  much  that  would  be  considered 
unsuitable  for  use  in  a  school  attejidedf  by  children  of  various  denominations. 

The  secular  instruction  is  not  in  these  schools  marked  off  from  the  religious.  They 
very  much  resemble  the  Church  Education  schools  in  this  as  in  other  respects  that 
religious  and  secular  instruction  often  proceed  pari  passu  {Grace,  9387-9390).  And  a 
main  object  with  the  Brothers  is  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  children  for  the  sacraments 
and  various  religious  duties  {Grace,  9359). 

Certain  moral  results  are  attained  in  these  schools,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  literary 
education  of  the  pupils.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  specially  sought  for 
by  Cardinal  CuUen  and  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops.  Hence  their  desire  to  have  edu- 
cation placed  more  extensively  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  religious 
orders.     The  following  is  from  Cardinal  CullerCs  evidence  (27150) : — 

*'  I  think  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  I  would 
teach  the  children  to  read,  and  to  wiite,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  and  practice,  and  I  would 
give  them  a  practical  and  well  founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  I  would  not  compel  them  to  enter  into  discussions 
on  grammar,  or  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  and  marsupiata,  and  other  classes  of  animals,  and  similar  ques- 
tions that  are  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  discon- 
tented, and  will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade,  or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for 
building  walls.  The  poor  ought  to  be  educated  with  a  view  to  the  place  they  hold  in  society,  in  which  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science.*' 

Disinterested  witnesses,  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Highest  classes 
unite  in  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  highest  classes  only,  and  in  declaring  the  special  J^ry.***  *^ 
object  of  the  Brothers  to  be  the  religions  training  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Benouf,  speaking  of  Waterford,  Tipperaiy,  and  Kilkenny,  says  (I.  33,  34)  : — 

"  As  a  rule,  the  highest  class  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  which  I' have  seen  is  well  taught ;  the  others  Others  inferior, 
in  a  very  inferior  degree.  .  .  Many  of  the  children  who  had  made  some  progress  in  reading  had  received  no 
instruction  whatever  in  either  writing  or  arithmetic.  This  was  not  the  result  of  neglect  but  of  system.  A 
Brother  tried  to  persuade  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  at 
the  same  time  to  children,  like  those  who  pass  in  our  First  Standard  in  England ;  and  he  appeared  very  scep- 
tical when  I  told  him  of  such  a  standard.  .  .  In  classes  below  the  highest,  the  failui*es  in  reading  were  far 
more  numerous  than  I  should  have  expected  in  schools  where  this  subject  is  made  so  determining  a  principle  of 
classification." 

Mr.  Bahner  says  (M-  321,  323)  of  Kerry  : — 

"  The  moral  and  religious  care  which  Christian  Brothers  bestow  on  their  pupils  is  clearly  one  of  their  special 
characteristics.  Apart  from  the  prominent  position  of  religious  figures  and  emblems  in  their  school-rooms,  the 
returns  annually  furnished  of  each  school  to  the  central  body  in  Dublin  exhibit  this  in  the  enumeration  of 
those  who  have  been  confirmed,  have  made  their  first  communion,  or  are  monthly  communicants.  .  .  The 
lower  classes  are  not  so  highly  trained.  The  lowness  of  their  standard  in  the  first  and  second  classes  was  con- 
stantly excused  by  the  Brothers  an  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  pupils  under  examination." 
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(M.  324)  :— 

<*  Primary  Education,  in  its  stricter  sense,  is  best  promoted  among  younger  children  in  National  schools.  Its' 
interests  therefore  suffer  if  a  good  National  school  is  supplanted  by  one  of  the  Christian  Brothers." 

Mr.  Harvey  reporting  of  the  Parsonstown  District  says  (N.  92) : — 

*'  The  main  difference  between  a  good  National  school  of  the  first  rank  and  a  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers" 
consists  in  this : — In  a  National  school  all  the  boys  are  well  drilled,  and  well  taught.  In  a  Christian  Brotiieia^ 
school  only  the  highest  class  shows  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  In  the  one  case  there  is  thorough  and  sno- 
cessful  work  in  all  the  ordinary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  whereas  in  the  otiier  ail  that  can. 
be  done  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  oourse  in  the  way  of  secular  education,  is  to  teach  the 'boys  reading.  In  ih» 
National  schools  the  advancement  is  regular  and  even ;  in  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  it  is  partial  and 
unequal" 

Remembering  that  the  main  object  of  the  Brothers  is  ''  the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  piety  and  reugion/'  we  are  prepared  for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richmond  who  inspected 
the  Belfast  and  Armagh  District.     Mr.  Richmond  says  (F.  536)  : — 

"  In  their  moral  aspect  the  Christian  Brothers*  schools  appear  to  me  to  have  a  tendency  which  is  the  very- 
reverse  of  that  which  may  be  traced  in  the  National  system.  The  perfection  of  demeanour  which  characterize& 
the  boys,  the  complete  ascendancy  which  the  Brothers  exercise  over  their  minds  without  so  far  as  I  oould 
observe,  any  sign  of  harshness,  the  suppression  of  the  wonted  symptoms  of  bojrish  playfulness  under  a  religious 
seriousness  rarely  developed  at  so  early  an  age  are  parts  of  a  system  which  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  make 
true  and  earnest  adherents  of  the  Church,  but  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  liiat  robustness  and  independence 
of  character  which  a  method  of  greater  freedom  tends  to  promote.  In  this  respect  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  nims  are  entirely  at  one.  Both  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  personal  attachment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils, 
and  produce  a  docility  and  submissiveness  elsewhere  unknown.  But  the  opportunities  which  the  National 
school  in  its  wider  scope  affords  to  a  boy  of  forming  for  himself  a  tolerant  judgment  of  what  he  sees  in  the 
world  are  shut  out  here  and  he  learns  to  take  no  step  except  in  leading  strings." 

Where  these  schools  supplant  ordinary  National  schools  and  withdraw  pupils  from  the 
district  model  schools,  it  is  owing  to  their  reUgious  character  and  the  strong  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  That  iJbe  former 
without  the  latter  element  would  fail  to  induce  Roman  Catholic  pupils  to  leave  a 
National  school  for  the  Christian  Brothers'  is  plain  from  a  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Jack 
(L.  121),  that  even  "hedge  schools"  retain  their  pupils  in  defiance  of  the  attractive 
rehgious  influence  of  the  Brothers.  In  the  town  of  Tuam,  and  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  round  it  are  seven  of  these  schools,  and  two  more  a  little  farther  from  the  same 
centre.  These  Mr.  Jack  visited.  In  three  of  these  schools  in  the  town  of  Tuam  he 
found  107  children  present,  all  Roman  Catholic.  "  No  priest  ever  looks  near  them/' 
These  schools  are  as  empty  of  Cathohc  emblems  as  the  National  schools  themselves.  In 
the  town  are  convent  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools  where  the  education  is  free  and 
where  emblems  abound,  yet  they  have  failed  to  attract  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
inferior  schools  where  there  are  no  emblems,  where  the  pupils  pay  for  their  education, 
and  into  which  reUgious  teachers  of  their  own  communion  never  enter. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  June  1868, 
was  about  25,000.* 

We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  these  schools  ai'e  increasing  with  the  design,  at 
least  in  cities  and  towns,  of  supplanting  the  National  schools  {Kavanagh  12025-12030, 
and  jPbrcZe  23168.)  The  case  of  Newtown  Stackpoole  National  schools,  {see  returns 
from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  section  xiv.,  pp.  454-461),  will  rej)ay 
perusal.  Nims  and  monks  took  possession  of  these.  The  sisters  of  Mercy  occupied 
the  female  school-house  for  a  time.  The  District  Inspector  on  1st  September,  1857, 
addressed  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board  thus : — 

"  Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Newtown  Stackpoole 
female  National  school  is  now  converted  into  a  bam,  and  as  I  write  it  contains  the  com  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  who  hold  possession  of  the  school-room  and  keep  its  keys." 

Of  the  male  National  school  the  Inspector  writes — 

"January  25,  1858. 

"  I  have  learned  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  vacation  the  key  of  the  male  school-room  was  given 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  or  to  a  workman  of  theirs  by  the  late  teacher,  Joseph  Browne,  who  on  being  quea- 
tioned  as  to  what  he  had  done  with  the  key  of  the  sdkool^room,  first  stated  that  he  had  so  given  it  <  by  ordeora 
of  Dean  Kenny,'  but  who  when  he  subsequently  learned  that  the  Dean  had  given  to  his  assertion  a  prompt 
and  an  emphatic  denial,  and  declared  that  neither  to  Browne  nor  to  anyone  else  had  he  given  any  such  orden^ 
admitted  that  it  was  a  misconception  on  his  part^  and  added,  'I  now  reoolleot  the  Dean  gave  me  no  sudi 
orders,"' 

The  Inspector  adds — 

"About  a  quarter  after  seven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Thursday",  the  lltii  inst,  a  person  named  Th<»nas 
Curry,  a  man  in  the  employment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  here,  called  at  my  residence  with  the  maps,  free 
stock,  books,  <kc.,  of  the  Newtown  Stackpoole  male  Nsitional  school,  and  when  I  on  refusing  to  receive  them 
asked  him  by  whose  directions  he  had  brought  them,  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  <  I  have  been  sent  with  them  by 
a  dacint  gintleman  up  street,  and  I  don't  know  his  name.'  Having  thrown  the  maps  and  the  books  off  the 
.wheelbaiTow  in  which  he  had  brought  them,  and  left  them  on  the  road  outside  my  door,  he  returned  to  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  whose  superior.  Brother  Mulligan,  he  gave  in  the  hearing  of  jny  servant 
a  detailed  account  of  the  success  of  his  mission." 
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In  this  way  the  Christian  Brothers  possessed  themselves  of  valuable  property  on  which     Chr^tiak 
a  considerable  amount  of  public  money  was  expended,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National    ®^*fff^- 
Education  looked  on  while  this  summary  transfer  of  schools  "  vested"  in  themselves  was 
being  eflFected  and  denominational  education  was  being  substituted  for  National. 

That  it  is  Hxe  design  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  extend  this  class  of  schools  in  Additional 
order  to  withdraw  Iloman  Catholic  children  from  the  ordinary  National  and  model  ^^^' 
schools  of  the  country  is  an  acknowledged  fact.     Cardinal  Cullen's  preference  of  these 
schools  throughout  his  examination  was  avowed.     Two  witnesses  as  his  special  repre- 
sentatives before  the  Commission  gave  the  following  testimony. 

Mr.  Kavanaghy  named  in  the  Cardinal's  letter  to  the  Commission  as  a  most  impoi'tant 
witness,  after  specifying  certain  schools  at  which  the  attendance  of  Boman  Catholic 
children  is  prohibited  by  their  bishops,  says  (12025) : — 

''The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin  prohibits  under  special  penalties*  such  as  I  describe  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  Athy,  yet  does  not  prohibit  the  attendance  of  the  children  in  Marlborough-street  save  that  sort  of 
.  abstract  disapproval  implied  in  his  general  public  action  in  the  whole  matter ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  that 
is  a  matter  of  local  prudence  peculiar  to  this  city.  The  central  model  schools  were  established  in  1833,  long 
before  the  time  of  Cardinal  CuUen.  They  were  attended  by  numbers  of  children  when  he  was  appointed  to 
this  diocese  in  1852,  and  he  has  been  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  schools  in  the  district 
round  about,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  seyeral  schools  have  been  built,  three  large  establishments  being  on  the 
«ye  of  being  opened — ^in  Strand-street,  North  Brunswick-street,  and  James'-street,  and  largely  with  the  view 
when  the  proper  time  should  come  of  taking  away  the  children  from  the  central  model  schools.  I  also  may 
state,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  that  he  had  intimated  to  the  late  Government  his  intention  of  with- 
-drawing  Catholics  from  the  central  model  schools,  as  he  need  only  direct  and  it  is  done.  It  was  a  mere  question 
of  local  prudence,  and  no  one  feels  more  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  his  public  conduct  in  successfully  prohibit- 
ing in  Athy  what  he  does  not  specifically  prohibit  in  Dublin  than  the  Cardinal  himself. 

''  12030.  I  have  further  to  add  that  witliin  the  last  few  weeks  the  convent  schools  at  Trim  have  been  opened, 
by  which  two  of  the  three  departments  of  the  model  school  of  that  town  have  been  completely  emptied,  and 
reduced  to  an  absolute  wilderness,  the  infisuits  and  the  girls  being  transferred  bodily  to.  the  nuns'  school,  so  thact 
it  is  a  question  of  time  till  the  establishment  of  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  when  the  whole  fabric  will  be  left 
untenanted." 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignore  Forde,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin, 
testified  (23168):— 

*'  If  I  were  establishing  training  schools,  I  would  take  the  elements  we  have  at  hand ;  I  would  give  the 
training  schools,  ...  in  preference  to  any  other  bodies,  to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  religious  com- 
munities of  nuns." 

Mr.  Richmond^  Assistant  Commissioner  (F.  520,  521,  522)  reports: — 

'^  Thus  the  raUon  cPetre  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Institute  no  longer  exists,  and  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  has  been  modified  likewise.  The  position 
which  these  schools  now  occupy  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  of  their  great 
increase  in  number  in  recent  years,  during  the  period  when  the  absolute  deficiency  of  primary  schools  has  been 
least,  and  when  indeed  schools  are  rather  too  many  than  too  few.  In  short,  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  are 
now  rivals  to  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and  not  supplementary  to  them.  ...  In  some  places  the 
Catholic  children  have  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  model  schools  in  obedience  to  directions  from 
the  aJtar." 

Yet  the  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Bahner  (M.  71)  that  in  Kerry,  a  Roman  National 
Catholic  district,  "  a  diminution  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  has  taken  place  in  the  number  prefc^by 
of  boys  under  the  Christian  Brothers."  ^"»n 

Mr.  OHaray  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  described  his  experience  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  children  in  the  National  schools  as  compared  with  the  attendance  in  the 
denominational  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers : — 

"  26750.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend 
the  National  schools  there  ] — I  do  not,  I  believe  the  Iloman  Catholic  children  in  Clonmel  would,  if  permitted, 
attend  the  model  school  in  preference  to  any  school.  They  are  prevented  from  attending  by  the  refusal  of 
sacraments.     In  fact,  it  is  only  the  refusal  of  sacraments  can  drive  children  out  of  model  schools. 

"  26751.  Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  model  schools,  are  there  in  Clonmel  any  ordinary  National 
schools  1 — ^None  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel,  some  miles  cmt,  there  are  National  schools.  I  am 
aware  these  are  attended  by  Iloman  Catholics  who  have  left  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  and  have  gone  a 
distance  to  attend^  the  National  schools.  I  am  aw^xe  of  one  school,  four  statute  miles  from  Clonmel,  in  which 
the  teacher  the  other  day  told  me  he  had  twenty-five  pupils  who  left  the  Christian  Brothers' schools  in  Clonmel,  and 
came  to  him  as  soon  as  his  school  was  established.  It  was  a  newly-established  school,  xmder  the  parish 
priest.  When  an  Inspector  is  rep<Nrting  on  an  application  for  having  a  new  school  placed  in  connexion  with  ' 
the  Board,  a  query  to  be  answered  is — '  How  &r  is  l^e  attendance  likely  to  be  drawn  from  other  existing 
schools )'  In  getting  that  information  I  was  informed  by  the  teacher  that  twenty-five  of  his  pupils  were  drawn  from 
the  Christian"  Brothers'  schools  in  ClonmeL 

"  26752.  Those  were  children  whose  parents  voluntarily  preferred  sending  them  to  the  National  school,  imder 
the  management  of  the  parish  priest,  than  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools] — ^Yes,  they  were  all  Iloman  Catholics. 

^  26753.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  greater  degree  of  convenience  or  proximity  in  the  school  ] — No.  The 
teacher  told  me  several  of  the  boys  come  from  the  very  suburbs  of  the  town.  Some  came  four  miles.  In 
Carrick-on-Suir  I  have  met  children  from  the  National  8chool|  some  three  miles  from  the  town,  who  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  to  attend  National  schools. 

"  26754.  They  left  the  town  where  there  were  Christian  Brothers'  schools  to  attend  National  schools  I— Yes, 
leaving  the  vidbgity  of  thjB  town." 

*  Yiz.,  denial  of  certain  sacraments,  confession,  dec.,  and  withholding  of  absolution. 
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cnRKiTiAN         It  is  plain  that  when  left  to  themselves,  acting  on  the  principle  of  **  freedom  of  edu- 

KOTHKiw.     qq^^Jqq  "  Roman  Catholic  parents  choose  for  their  children  the  best  schools,  and  prefer 

even  the  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  country  to  the  Christian  Brothers'.     For  the 

latter  there  is,  so  far  as  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  all  the  branches  of  a 

good  English  education  is  concerned,  no  necessity.     Assistant  Commissioners  unite  in 

declaring  that  schools  abound  in  every  direction,  and  that  in  some  districts  they  are  far 

No  necessity     too  numorous.     Mr.  Richmond s  testimony  is  emphatic  that  Christian  Brothers'  schools 

Brothw^s^  "^     are  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  that  their  aim  is  to  supplant  good  and  efficient  schools 

schools.  long  since  established  and  maintained  at  considerable  cost  by  aid  of  the  ftmds  of  the 

State. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  93)  has  reported  that  these  schools  are  "  so  strictly  denominational, 
not  to  say  sectarian,  and  so  entirely  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  Protestants  that 
no  State  with  a  mixed  population  like  ours  could  possibly  be  justified  in  supplying  funds'* 
in  aid  of  them.  "  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  modification  of  the  system  is  likely 
which  should  adapt  it  for  mixed  education,  or  render  it  a  fit  recipient  for  National  aid. 
Such  a  modification  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institute  is 
based." 

Mr.  J.  A,  Hoare,  the  Superior  of  the  Order,  supplied  the  following  statement  relative 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Brothers  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  their  reasons 
for  separating  from  it. 

^^^*^^«"  '^»*^-       "  When  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  some  friends  of  the  institute  whose 

NadoM™         opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with  respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 

system.  advantages  which  the  new  system  held  out ;  and  accordingly  some  five  or  six  of  their  establishments  were 

Reasons  for.       plaoed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.     Willing  to  give  the  system  the  ftiUest  trial  the  Brothers 

countenanced  this  connexion  for  a  few  years  ;  but  finding  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 

would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object  of  their  institute,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was 

held  in  the  year  1836  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  withdraw  the  schools 

from  connexion  with  the  Board." 

To  "  the  religious  object"  they  have  steadily  and  consistently  adhered.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  institute.  "  After  mature  delioeration"  they  have  resolved  not  to  depart 
from  it. 
Do  not  wish  They  have  no  wish  for  State  aid  {Grace  9296).  "  The  feeling  of  the  society  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  have  things  continue  as  tney  are."  They  have  no  grievance  and 
they  allege  none.  Thev  seek  no  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  They  would 
object  to  an  examination  of  their  teachers  {McDonnell  14395-7),  and  to  government 
inspection  of  their  schools.  They  are  doing  the  work,  and  bound  by  vow  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  They  should  be  free,  but  not  paid  by  the  State,  to  do  it. 
They  would  never  have  existed  but  for  this  object.  Hence  their  preparation  of  the 
children  for  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  their  careful  attention  to  their  pupils  for 
confirmation,  &c.,  their  annual  returns  of  monthly  communicants,  their  religious  emblems, 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  saints  exhibited  in  all  their  schools,  and  at  every  striking  of 
the  clock  "  the  instant  pause  and  short  prayer"  {Grace  9382). 
Are  bound  to  ^^  They  are  also  bound  by  rule  to  teach  the  children  ^^  gratis"  and  therefore  could  not 
tea  grata,  g^^^^p^  pecuniary  reward  from  the  State  for  their  labour  of  love — a  reward  which,  if  they 
could  receive,  must  be  accepted,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  State  but  of  the  Church. 

Owing  to  these  facts  I  cannot  concur  in  your  recommendation  (73)  that  the  rule  of  the 
Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks'  schools  should  be  repealed. 

Content  CONVENT   SCHOOLS. 

Schools. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  statements  embodied  in  your  report  on,  nor  in  your  recom- 
mendations relative  to  Convent  schools. 
Their  admis-  The  admissiou  of  the  schools  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  commimities  into  connexion 
Jli^JITfrom'  with  the  system  of  united  education — one  of  the  main  objects  of  which  was  to  "  unite  in 
principles  of  *  one  systcm  children  of  different  creeds,"  and  from  which  "all  suspicion  of  proselytism '* 
letVer.^  *^"    should  be  banished,  was  a  plain  departure  fix)m  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  consultation  with  Mr.  Stanley  previous 
to  the  reception  of  these  schools  show  that  they  were  at  least  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  admitting  them. 

They  declined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  full  responsibility.  In  their  report  for 
the  year  1836,  they  say: — "  Upon  this  point,  we  consulted  Mr.  Stanley  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  thought  it  desirable,  as  we  did,  that  such  schools  should  be 
brought  under  our  superintendence,  and  therefore  that  we  should  grant  aid  to  them. 
We  have  accordingly  done  so."  The  words  '*  he  thought  it  desirable^  as  we  did,"  are  sig- 
nificant. 
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Their  admission  was  thus  defended  on  the  ground  of  policy  rather  than  of  propriety; 
or  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  non-sectarian  system. 
.   This  is  clear  from  the  "  Explanatory  Paper  "  of  the  Commissioners,  forwarded  in  18C4 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  defence  of  their  generous  treatment  of  these  schools. 

They  seem  to  hint  that  but  for  state  aid  and  inspection,  they  would  not  be  nurseries 
of  loyalty. 

Their  words  in  the  closing  paragraph  are — 

"  If  the  state  sboidd  refuse  all  assistance  to  Convent  schools  no  material  diminutiou  would  take  place  iu  the 
munbers  of  Boman  Catholic  females  receiving  their  education  there,  although  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
education  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  might  be  in  some  respects  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the  state." 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  board  of  twenty  members  one-half  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

Our  assistant  Commissioners  have  characterized  these  as  decidedly  denominational 
schools,  and  as  incompatible  with  a  non-sectarian  system  of  education.  Their  reception 
therefore  by  the  Board  was  the  first  departure  from  the  principles  enunciated  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter,  and  this  concession  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  regular  teachers  of  these  schools  are  paid  monitors.  The  nuns  give  only  occasional 
and  not  necessarily  continuous  attendance. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  54)  says — 

"  The  lay  assistants  and  monitors  I  foxmd  a  very  valuable  pai-t  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  all  the  schools  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  the  drudgery  connected  with  the  classes,  and  in  one  case  they  were  the  only  efficient  teachers 
in  the  school." 

You  say  (General  Report,  page  388) — 

"  The  good  qualities  of  convent  schools  are  evidently  due  to  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  nuns." 

But  it  ought  to  have  been  added  that  they  '*  are  not  of  a  literary  character." 
Not  only  are  they  inferior  to  mocfeZ  schools  [Cumin  K  80-82),  hut  to  ordinary  Nationcd  Are  inferior  to 
schools  (King  D  401-411).     In  D  41 1  the  latter  says—  ^^^ 

**  The  proficiency  of  the  girls  whom  I  examined  was  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  desired.     They  were  sc^^oo^s. 
decidedly  inferior  to  most  girls  of  the  same  st-anding  in  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.     I  selected  the  two 
higher  dasses  in  the  upper  school,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  contain  the  best  scholars,  so  that  their 
unsatisfactory  state  argues  ill  for  the  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  school." 

Mr.  Renoiff(l.  32)  says — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  1  had  merely  passed  through  these  schools  in  the  necessarily  superficial  way  of 
ordinary  visitors,  I  should  have  seen  no  side  but  the  bright  one ;  but  individual  examination  is  a  severe  but 
salutary  check  upon  mere  inspection  however  carefully  conducted.  And  tried  by  the  test  of  individual  ex- 
amination, the  convent  schools  do  not  exhibit  tliat  superiority  over  other  schools  which  the  panc^rists  assert. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  their  children  read  or  write  better* than  other  children — their  pcr-centages  of  failures  in 
these  subjects  are  greater — and  in  the  uninspected  schools  arithmetic  is  decidedly  much  inferior.  Out  of  108 
girls,  for  instance,  in  the  highest  department  of  a  convent  school,  two  passed  in  proportion,  three  in  compoiuid 
multiplication,  five  in  short  simple  division,  eight  in  subtraction,  and  seven  in  addition  of  three  numbers  of 
not  more  than  three  digits.  In  this  school-room  only  thirty  girls  were  able  to  transciibe  from  a  reading-book. 
In  another  convent  school,  out  of  ninety-four  girls  in  the  upper  department,  only  one  had  a  sum  right  in  prac- 
tice, one  in  simple  multiplication,  and  thirteen  (several  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  guilty  of  copying) 
in  a  little  addition  sum." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  491-497)  shows  the  marked  inferiority  of  convent  to  ordinary 
National  schools.  This  applies  to  Armagh  convent  (F.  498-508)  as  well  as  to  Lurgan 
convent  National  schools.     He  (F.  509)  concludes : — 

"  1.  That  the  best  classes  in  the  best  convent  schools  fall  short  of  the  standard  attained  in  the  best  ordinary 
National  schools  for  girls. 

"2,  That  in  the  average  the  convent  schools  fall  even  below  the  average  standard  attained  by  ordinaiy 
National  schools  for  girla." 

No  other  result  could  fairly  be  expected.     The  ladies  who  superintend  them  are  not  Ladies  wbo 
trained  for  their  work,  and  even  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  examination.  notu«S^ -^ 

Bishop  Dorrian : — 

"9211.  Professor  Sullivan, — On  a  system  of  payment  by  result*,  the  nuns  woidd  come  in  for  the  same  pay- 
ment as  others  1 — Yes ;  I  said  I  was  quite  prepared  to  have  them  paid  by  results.  They  will  not  come  in  bcifore 
lay  gentlemen  to  be  examined.  It  is  quite  feiir  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  being  rudely  treated.  No  board  can  be  answerable  that  every  individual  dspector  may  not  some- 
times be  rude  with  ladies.  It  is  for  these  ladies  themselves,  however,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  this  way  to 
officials.     Their  character  is  peculiar  as  religieuae.^^ 

Cardinal  Cullen  would  dispense  with  examination  for  certificate  in  their  case  (27462-4.) 
Practical  men  entertain  a  different  opinion. 
Mr.  Renouf  (I.  32)  says  : — 

'<!  shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  religious  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  a«  are  notdBdent 
efficient  teachers  as  those  who  have  been  examined.     My  examinations  of  the  convent  schools  do  not  prove  ^^^f^^^"* 
this.   It  is  often  argued  that  because  many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  convtot  schools  belong  to  good  families, 
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and  have  themselves  reeeived  a  highly  refjied  education,  they  are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  persons  in 
the  condition  of  ordinary. National  school  teachers,  I  cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a  delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others,  requires 
to  be  learned,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettantism  tinder  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  as  little  likely  to 
be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  of  baking." 

Cardinal  Cullen  says  (27358)  they  are  superior  as  a  whole  to  other  schools. 

Mr.  Sheehy  (26573),  Mr.  Keenan  (1566-8),  and  other  witnesses  aflSrmed  that  the  im- 
provement in  female  education  in  Ireland,  from  1841  to  1861,  was  owing  specially  to  the 
operation  of  the  convent  schools. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Sheehy's  evidence  (26573-26586)  will  show  that  this  witness  could 
not  on  his  theory  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  Cork  and  Dublin  where 
these  schools  exist,  the  increase  of  females  "able  to  read  and  write,"  from  1841  to 
1861,  was  in  the  former  only  7  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  10,  in  Belfast  and 
in  Carrickfergus,  where  the  education  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  increase  was  in  the  former  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  21  per  cent. 

Cardinal  Cullen  (27362)  felt  the  same  difficulty : — 

"  27364.  Has  not  almost  all  the  female  education  in  Galway  town  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns  for  thirty 
years  % — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  know  that  there  are  three  convents  in  it  at  present  all  having  exceUent  schools. 

"  27365.  When  you  hear  that  Galway  contained  in  1841  only  25  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write,  and  in 
1861  only  31  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  only  five  :  whereas  in  Carrickfergus,  where  there  were  no  such  rdigimsey 
there  was  an  increase  of  21,  the  numbers  being  34  and  55  per  cent,  respectively,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your 
opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  that  if  you  and  I  went  down  and  examined  the  children  of  the  convent  schools  in 
Galway,  we  rfiould  find  them  much  better  educated  than  the  children  in  Carrickfergus." 

Not  onlv  do  Assistant  Commissioners  report  their  inferiority,  but  they  describe 
them  as  "  denominational  institutions,"  "  anomalous  and  unnatural "  in  connexion  with 
the  National  system.     Richmond  (F.  552). 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  says  : — 

"  They  are  thoroughly  denominationaL  That  they  are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  the 
excellent  ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt.  ^' 

Mr.  Balmer  (ML  294)  says  : — 

'*  I  noticed  in  one  convent,  that  on  the  striking  of  twelve  o'clock,  several  of  the  sisters  left  the  schoolroom 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  religious  exercises,  and  the  teaching  staff  was,  in  consequence,  tempo- 
rarily diminished." 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conclude  that  these  schools  are  exceptional,  that  they 
enjoy  special  privileges,  and  are  not  compatible  with  a  National  system  of  education, 
Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  says : — 

*^  It  has  indeed  be^i  thought  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  office  of  teacher  in  Kational  schools  all  persons 
in  religious  orders,  but  upon  the  same  principle,  I  think  that  nuns  and  Marist,  as  well  as  Christian  Brotiiers, 
should  be  excluded.  They  are  not '  in  orders,'  but  their  peculiarities  are  as  obnoxious  to  Protestants  as  those 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  are  to  Roman  Catholics.  Again,  it  is  said  that  convent  schools  are  practically  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  National  schools.  The  rules  of  the  Board  expressly  declare  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  non-vested  schools.  But,  as  I  understand  the  rules  of  the  Board,  convent 
schools  enjoy  special  privileges.  In  all  other  schools  which  are  aided  by  the  Board  the  teacher  must  be  ex- 
amined  and  certificated,  but  in  the  convent  schools  this  most  important  condition  is  relaxed,  and  a  grant  is  made 
according  to  the  numbers  in  average  attendance.  The  reason  of  this  relaxation  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  understand,  because  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  abroad,  the  nuns  are  quite  ready  to  submit 
themselves  to  examination.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  system  of  Ireland  is  to  bo  regaled  as  truly 
national  and  unsectariaHf  it  is  impossible  to  defend  those  exceptional  rules  which  govern  the  convent  schools." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  435)  says : — 

"  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a  convent  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  is 
something  more  than  a  difference  of  degree.  The  character  and  object  in  life  of  their  teachers,  and  the  special 
r^ulations  which  the  National  Board  fSid  it  necessary  to  lay  down  for  them,  mark  the  difference  as  one  of  kind. 

''  It  is  essential  to  the  due  apprehension  of  the  educational  system  at  present  established  in  Ireland  that  this 
distinction  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  idea  of  regarding  convent  schools  as  in  any  sense  non-sectarian^ 
should  be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  existence  of  a  great  anomaly,  by  which  the 
system  foimded  for  the  promotion  of  united  secular  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics  alike,  has 
extended  its  aid  under  certain  conditions  to  schools,  which  neither  are  nor  can  ever  be  en  rapport  with  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  that  system  is  established. 

"  These  schools  cannot  produce  properly  tndned  and  efficient  teachers." 

He  (F.  512)  says  :— 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  said  that,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  convent 
schools  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  hold  their  own,  even  against  the  best  ordinary  National  schools.  Still  less,  I 
should  presume,  can  they  be  regarded  as  adeqriaU  substitutes  for  the  model  schools.  Their  pretensions  to  acquire 
the  position  of  denominational  model  schools  have  arisen,  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  secular  teaching 
given  at  the  State  schools,  but  from  political  and  religious  motives." 

Mr.  Jojch  (L.  162),  in  reference  to  two  convent  schools  in  Connaught  visited  by  him, 
says — 

'^  I  thought  that  in  bo&  of  them  th^re  was  a  want  of  that  pi^edusion  and  definitenjBSS  in  teaching  and  of:  that 
Mxmraoy  in  wock  which  are  eonsi^cuous  in  the  best  schools  under  trained  mist^essesi  and  which  are  the  mitural 
effects  of  deliberate  professional  preparation." 
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These  schools  have  been  treated  with  exceptional  favour  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

In  their  interest  the  model  and  training  schools  of  the  Board  suiBfered  botti  by  a  reduc-  JTiSi^^^ 
tion  in  their  staff  and  by  a  diminution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

In  their  favour  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  altered,  and  the  following  new  rule  was 
passed  (Part  IV.,  sec.  5,  par.  10): — 

'*  Tn  the  caae  of  a  few  very  large  and  highly  efiScient  schools,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appoint 
young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first  class  monitors,  with  a  rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  dat  of 
paid  monitors  of  tiie  above  grades." 

Mr.  Gibson  and  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  two  conmiissioners  present,  when  the  rule  was  FourCommis 
considered  and  approved,  protested  against  it.  rfoncwdiBsent 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  recording  his  dissent,  used  these  words — 

''  Convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of  education  being  virtually  at  variance  with  its 
fundamental  principle,  viz.,  the  affording  combined  literary  and  moral  and  s^Mtrate  religious  instruction  to 
children  of  all  persuasions  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  school,  it  is  not  expedient  that  further  concessions 
should  be  made  on  their  behalf  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  friends  or  opponents  of  the  system." 

Dr.  Henryj  in  protesting  on  29th  January,  1864,  wrote — 

''  It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  feelings  in  favour  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  denominations 
in  respect  to  the  great  question  of  education  remain  as  strong  and  undiminished  as  they  have  evei'  been. 

"  But  in  my  liumble  judgment  the  recent  changes  of  rule  seriously  interfere  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  Uie  system  was  founded,  namely,  timt  of  united  secular  instruction,  whilst  in  their  operation 
they  will  tend  to  foster  and  to  reward  in  its  stead  a  spirit  of  sepaiation  and  of  exclusiveness." 

That  the  new  rule,  against  which  so  many  Commissioners  protested,  was,  if  not  designed  New  mie  in 
at  least  specially  adapted  to  benefit  these  schools  at  the  expense  of  \mited  education,  is  vratwho^" 
evident  from  the  following  statement. 

In  1864  the  monitorial  staff  in  model  schools  was  reduced  and  the  estimate  for  the 
support  of  these  training  institutions  was  diminished  by  the  Commissioners  by  tha  sum 
of  about  £2,000. 

At  the  same  time  a  special  grant  of  £2,000  was  made  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  Spedaignmu 
carrying  out  the  new  rule  in  reference  to  First  Class  Monitors. 

The  return  to  order  of  House  of  Conamoiis,  No.  296,  19th  May,  1865,  gives — 

Number  of  first  class  monitors,         .  ,  .  .  .  .  .124 

Niunber  in  Convents,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  '       .  75 

Per-centage  of  whole  in  Convents,  .  .  .  .  .  .60*4 

Amount  of  grant  of  J&2,000  which  went  to  Convent  schools,  .  •  .  Xl,208 

The  foUowiD^  figures  will  show  that  an  undue  proportion  of  "  first  class  monitors  "  was  "  First  ciaa» 

given  to  Convent  schools : —  "^ 

Number  of  ordinary  National  schools,  excluding  Convents,  &c.,  in  1864,         .         .     5,959 
Number  of  first  class  monitors  given  to  ordinary  schools, 49 

Number  of  Convent  schools  in  1864, 138 

Number  of  first  class  monitors  given  to  Convents, 75 

That  the  Commissioners  intended  their  new  rule  for  the  special  benefit  of  Convent 
schools  is  evident  from  the  following  : — 

1st.  That  in  1862,  before  the  rule  was  passed,  they  had  appointed  pupil-teachers  at  a 
salary  of  £20  each  in  Baggot-street  and  King's  Inns-street  (Dublin)  convents.^ 

2nd.  From  the  protests  of  Commissioners  given  above — ^who  explicitly  aflBrm  it. 

3rd.  From  the  number  of  the  first-class  monitors  given  to  convents — namely,  75  out 
of  124,  while  the  convent  schools  were  only  138  to  5,959  ordinary  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  grants  given  to  convent  schools  since 
1860  :— ' 


Per-centage  ol 

Per-centage  of 

Yeab. 

W/v  of  Selioolfl. 

ATenge 

Total  Onnts  In 

Inereaaeof 

yeaplf 

•' 

Attendance. 

Salwiecfcc. 

Arerage 
Attendanee. 

Increase  of 
QnaL 

£        t.    d. 

1860, 

124 

25,671 

8,044    6     9 

— 

. 

1861, 

128 

27,377 

9,301  18     3 

7- 

16-6 

1862, 

129 

28,008 

10,143  13     2 

2-2 

9- 

1863, 

134 

30,406 

11,859  18    9 

8-5 

16-9 

1868, 

145 

34,791 

16,129     6  11 

14-4 

36- 

Total  increa8e^ 

from  1860 

21 

9,220 

8,085    0    2 

36 

105 

ti]11868,    j 

'  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  301,  of  15th  June,  1864,  page  10. 
•See  Return  to  House  of  Commons,  No.  430,  June  24,  1864,  p.  28,  and  for  the  year  1868,  Board's  Report 
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Board's  grants 
doubled. 
"Local  aid" 
vetv  small. 


Supplant 
National 
schools. 


It  thus  appears  while  the  average  attendance  from  1860  to  1868  increased  only  about 
one-third,  the  grants  from  the  Board  were  more  than  doubled. 

*^  Local  aid  "  to  these  schools  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  State  grant.  The  following  table  will  show  that  it  is  not  one-third  of  that  given  to 
ordinary  schools.* 


Total  Amount  of  Looal 
Aid  in  1868. 

Amonnt  for  each  Pupil  in 
Arerage  Attendance. 

Ordinaiy  Schools,  excluding  Convents,  . 

^5,391 

3*.  7d. 

Convent  schools, 

^1,911 

U.  Id. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  in  various  places  reveals  much  that 
is  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature. 

In  Clonakilty,  Oughterard,  and  other  places  the  ordinary  National  schools  were 
denounced,  though  under  Roman  Catholic  (and  in  the  case  of  Oughterard,  clerical 
Roman  Catholic)  management,  that  convent  schools  might  be  introduced  and  the 
ordinary  National  schook  abolished. 

Mr.  Wilson  (15950),  states  the  circumstances  connected  with  Clonakilty,  and  (15968) 
that  the  avowed  object  was  to  absorb  the  attendance  of  the  existing  National  schools. 

In  Oughterard  (16082-16084),  a  worse  case  than  the  Clonakilty,  a  vested  school  was 
shut  up  and  a  convent  school  established  by  the  Board,  though  reported  against  by 
the  Inspectors. 

It  is  not  expedient  that  action  of  this  sort  should  be  encouraged,  still  less  that  the 
funds  of  the  State  should  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose. 

While  I  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  connexion  of  existing  convent  schools  I  am 
opposed  to  their  undue  extension,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  restrictions 
should  be  maintained. 

No  new  convent  schools  should  be  aided  in  localities  where  sufficient  accommodation 
already  exists  in  National  schools. 

Your  recommendation  (71),  is  "  that  henceforth  the  distinction  between  convent  schools 
and  ordinary  schools  should  cease." 

In  my  opinion  the  very  nature  of  these  institutions  will  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation,  and  your  reconunendations,  94  and  95,  providing  exceptional 
modes  '*  for  conducting  the  examination  of  members  of  rehgious  bodies,"  establish  the 
"distinction"  which  by  71  you  declare  "should  cease." 

Considering  the  history  and  character  of  these  schools,  believing  it  to  be  inexpedient 
that  they  should  be  extended  so  as  to  supplant  lay  teachers,  and  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  aid  in  this  work,  I  cannot  concur  in  your  recom- 
mendation (72)  "  that  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community 
having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient  and  should  he  repealed'' 


The  people  are 
satiafled  with 
united  syatem. 


UNITED  OR  NONSECTARIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  to  this  hour  expressed  no  desire  for  any  change  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  National  system.  On  the  contrary  the  proof  is  abundant 
and  clear,  that  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  they  have  manifested  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  emigration  and  a  decreasing 
population,  schools  and  scholars  have  annually  increased. 

One  prominent  and  important  fact  proves  how  acceptable  to  the  entire  country  the 
system  of  non-sectarian  education  is — ^namely,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  land 
without  its  National  school,  and  not  a  district  where  the  humblest  peasant's  child  may 
not  receive  the  advantage  of  a  good  literary  education ;  whereas  the  British  denomin- 
ational system,  with  all  the  rivalry  and  constant  competition  of  the  religious  sects,  has 
left  neglected  eight  thousand  parishes. 

The  reports  just  submitted  to  Parliament,  prepared  for  the  education  department  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Fearon,  on  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
children  in  four  of  the  great  towns  of  England — Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester — present  a  sad  picture,  and  should  lead  those  in  authority  to  pause  and 
weigh  seriously  the  result,  before  lending  themselves  to  change  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 


^  See  Commissioners'  Report  for  1868,  pa^  21,  and  page  226  and  onwards. 
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You  recommend  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  united  education,  and  the  adoption,        nok- 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  "  denominational  schools."  1^^. 

Having  regard  to  the  evidence  presented  to  us,  I  cannot  concur  in  this  recom*        — 
mendation« 

To  my  mind  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  the  united,  or  non-sectarian  system 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  demand  for  denominational  schools  should  be  refiised. 

The  witnesses  are  English  and  Irish.     The  former  were  employed  as  Assistant  Com-  The  witneasai 
missioners.     The  latter  were  orally  examined  by  us.  m%^^ 

You  refused  to  appoint  any  Irishman  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  selected  for  this  and  Irish, 
important  oflSce  Englishmen,  whose  educational  experience  was  denominational,  and 
whose,  sympathies  it  was  to  be  presumed  would  be  naturally  in  favour  of  denominational 
education. 

Yet  after  some   months   acquaintance   with  Ireland,    and    much   intercourse   with  xheAasutant 
intelligent  and  educated  Irishmen,  they  generally  declared  against  the  denominational  c<>°*°^^o»«* 
and  in  favour  of  the  united  system.     At  this  conclusion  they  arrived  after  learning  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  all  grades  and 
religious  denominations. 

Mr.  Harvey,  whose  district  was  chiefly  rural  and  agricultural,  with  a  population  in  Mr.  Harvey 
the  proportion  of  five  Koman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  says  (N  132,  133,  134): — 

"  132.  In  the  ordinary  Kational  schools,  however,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  amount  of 
mixed  education,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  result  of  it  was  beneficial.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not, 
and  there  could  not  be  any  tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  children  on  the  part  of  either  the  teacher  or  the 
manager.  I  never  heard  anyone  suggest  even  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  security  that  the  National  schools  afforded 
in  tills  respect.  I  fDund  also  perfect  good- will  and  kindly  feeling  existing  amongst  the  children  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  masters  almost  universally  expressed  themselves  in  &vour  of  united  education.  I  have 
before  me  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  on  this  matter  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  teachers 
whom  I  met  in  Ireland.  It  is  significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  *  An  experience,'  he  says,  *  of  over  twelve 
years  would  warrant  me  in  speaking  favourably  of  the  mixed  system,  but  I  feel  bound  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  my  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  the  subject.'  Others  expressed  themselves  more  unreservedly,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  objection  to  the  system  did  not  originate  within  but  outside  of  the  schools.  The  difficulties  and 
disagreements  apt  to  arise  between  chUdi'en  of  different  denominations,  and  to  lead  to  serious  quarrels,  were 
treated  by  teachers  as  purely  imaginary.  But  clergymen  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  teachers  on  this  question. 

"  133.  The  remedy  proposed  by  tho^  who  objected  to  mixed  education,  was  to  make  the  schools  denomina- 
tional, and  to  alow  each  sect  the  full  exercise  of  religious  teaching.  In  regard  to  the  minority  it  was  urged 
that  they  could  either  have  schools  for  themselves,  or  that  if  no  special  provision  were  made  for  them  by  the 
State,  they  would  be  no  worse  off  than  at  present,  but  would  be  educated  in  schools  supported  by  themselves, 
or  if  they  chose  in  the  National  schools  of  other  denominations.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  talk  of  their  having 
schools  for  themselves.  In  many  parts  of  my  district  Protestants  are  tdo  few  in  number  to  have  a  good  school 
exclusively  for  their  children,  who  could  get  the  benefits  of  a  sound  education  only  in  mixed  schools.  K  the 
proposed  changes  were  made  they  might  indeed  be  sent  to  the  National  schools,  managed  and  taught  by  Boman 
Oa^olics,  but  altered  as  these  would  be  if  the  free  exercise  of  religious  teaching  were  allowed  at  all  times,  they 
would  be  no  fit  places  for  mixed  education,  and  the  same  arguments  would  apply  against  them,  as  mixed 
schools,  which  now  apply  against  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers.  It 
is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  minority  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present.  They  would  be 
limited  to  a  choice  between  a  bad  school  and  a  proselytizing  school. 

'^  144.  I  foimd  mixed  education  quite  as  general  as  could  be  expected ;  usually  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  says  united 
children  of  different  creeds,  the  minority  consisted  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  children.     I  heard  of  no  evil  ^f^  ^  ^^^ 
effects  from  the  united  education  in  the  National  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  of  those  that  were  beneficial." 
(See  also  123,  124.) 

After  stating  that  there  was  quite  as  much  united  education  in  his  district  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  Mr.  Harvey  adds  (N.  126),  that  even  where  a  sectarian  school 
exists  facts  show  "  the  parents  were  not  ill  displosed  to  a  system  of  united  education, 
and  that  all  the  opposition  to  it  might  be  traced  to  clerical  influence  and  represented, 
clerical  rather  than  national  feeling." 

Mr.  Harvey's  conclusion  is  thus  expressed  (N.  150) : — 

'<  Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  desire  that  I  heard  expressed  to  make  it  more  denominational  than  it 
was.  I  could  not  conceive  how  this  could  be  done  except  by  denationalizing  it  altogether,  and  I  ultimately 
gathered  that  this  was  actually  the  result  contemplated  and  desired.  To  me,  on  the  coniaittry,  it  seemed  that 
^e  aim  and  effort  of  all  connected  with  it  should  be  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  if  the  system, 
which  had  confessedly  done  so  much  for  Ireland  in  the  past  were  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  diminish  its  denominationalism. 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  88)  testifies  of  Deny  that  in  the  country  district  the  mixed  Mr.  sidgreavet 
system  prevails — "  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  difierent  religious  denomi-  ^^'^ 
nations,  varying  very  much  according  to  the  prevailing  religious  denominations  of  the  ^"'^^ 
population  in  the  neighbourhood." 

His  experience  of  clerical  as  opposed  to  parental  or  national  feeling  was  similar  to 
Mr.  Harvey's.    (G.  92) :—  ,  , 

.  "  If  left  to  themselves,  -the  people  almost  invariably  look  to  the  efficiency  only  of  the  teacher,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  creed  to  which  he  belongs ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  stimulated  thereunto  by  their  clergy  that  the 
latter  point  becomes  a  question  of  serious  consideration." 
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Mr*  Sidgreaves  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  reflect  the  views  of  others  rath^  than  to 
give  his  own  on  the  vexed  question  of  mixed  education.  Yet  he  was  constrained  in 
reference  to  the  country  sdiook  to  say  (G.  103): — 

"  The  denominational  83rstem,  if  carried  out  Uiere  at  present  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a  large  number 
of  children  from  education  altogether.  The  great  drawback  to  the  efficacy  of  the  country  schools  consists  now 
in  their  being  too  numerous  and  too  small  ^I  have  already  stated  the  teachers  complam  that  they  are  starving 
each  other  out.  A  school  of  a  certain  size,  and  with  a  certain  attendance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  carry  on  at  all.  Multiply  the  present  schools  indefinitely,  as  would  have  to  be  done,  if  each  child 
could  only  go  to  a  school  conducted  by  members  of  its  own  faith,  and  the  term  *  starveling,'  which  I  have 
already  heard,  applied  to  some  schools,  would  be  applicable  to  nearly  alL" 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  314)  whose  district  was  West  Connaught,  tells  us  that  'Hhe  people  care 
more  for  good  teaching  than  for  anything  else" — that  where  the  teacher  is  efficient, 
children  come  out  of  adjoining  parishes  to  attend  his  school  in  defiance  "of  threats  of 
religious  penalties,"  and  that  the  people  do  not  object  to  the  mixed  system,  so  far  as  to 
allow  their  objections  to  override  such  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Laurie's  testimony  is  similar  (H.  14) : — 

"  Nor  do  Koman  Catholic  parents  personally  object  to  the  intercourse  of  their  children  with  the  children  of 
Protestants.  For  example,  I  found  even  in  a  Church  Education  Society's  school,  twenty-six  Koman  Catho- 
lics being  taught  along  witii  fifty-three  Protestants,  the  reason  being  that  no  National  school  was  accessible. 
This  exceptional  instance  suffices  to  show  that  in  the  absence  of  intimidation  the  popular  desire  for  instruction 
is  so  strong  as  to  ignore  the  alleged  risk  of  proselytism.  I  do  not  dispute  that,  supposing  a  National  school 
were  established  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  t^e  Roman  Catholics  would  adopt  it,  and  with  good  reason ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  it  proved  to  be  a  better  school  than  the  Church  one,  the  majority  of  unbiassed  Protestants 
would  also  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  preference  to  their  own. 

"  In  one  other  Church  school  adjoining  a  good  National  school,  I  found  six  Roman  Catholics.  These  I 
understood  to  belong  to  the  superior  £maing  class,  who  prefer  tJie  higher  social  standard  of  the  Protestant 
schools.     The  priests  do  not  apply  any  pressure  to  the  more  independent  classes." 

In  the  same  way,  irrespective  of  clerical  influence,  Protestants  prefer  the  ^cient 
teacher,  though  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  with  the  school  under  Boman  Catholic  clerical 
management. 

Mr.  Laurie  reports  (H  13)  : — 

'*  That  wherever  a  Church  Education  Society's  School  was  not  provided,  the  Protestants  freely  availed 
themselves  of  the  National  school ;  and  that  where  the  form w  existed  a  fair  proportion  preferred  the  latter 
where  its  superiority  was  mamfest.  In  short,  in  so  far  as  Protestant  parents  themselves  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that — ^while  they  naturally  prefer  a  special  school  of  their  own  type — ^their  choice  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  quality  of  i^e  instruction  offered.  ¥<x  example,  I  found  nine  Protestant  juvemUs  in  Kilmallock 
National  school,  and  but  eleven  i7|/a7»to  in  the  Church  sdiool  of  the  same  town ;  and  in  the  Limerick  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Model  School,  196  Protestant  pupils  under  Boman  Catholic  teachers,  while  five  schools,  directly  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  same  city  exhibited-an  aggr^ate  attendance  of  only  73.'* 

Presbyterian  feeUng  in  the  matter  of  united  education  is  exhibited  in  cases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Kichmondy  of  the  Belfast  district.  I  quote  from  his  report  two  cases.  In  one 
the  patron  is  a  layman  ;  in  the  other  a  clergyman.  South  Tavlorstown,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  B.  Black  is  patron,  contained  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  159  children,  viz. : — ^Established 
Church,  10  ;  Koman  Catholic,  63  ;  Presbyterian,  79 ;  others^  7.     Total,  159. 

He  says  (F  126)  :— 

"It  is  in  fact  a  genuine  instance  of  the  united  system  of  education  honestly  carried  out.  Mr.  Black  is  a 
Presbyterian.  The  master  of  the  school  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  is  assisted  by  his  daughter,  as  female 
assistant,  and  his  son  as  m<mitor.  The  whole  staff,  in  fact,  is  Boman  Catholic.  Mi\  Black  points  proudly  to 
his  school  as  an  example  of  non-sectarian  education,  and  the  master  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  position,  and 
said  that  in  his  experience  Presbyterians  would  always  treat  a  man  well,  whatever  his  religious  belief  so  long 
as  he  did  his  duty.'' 

F  127  :— 

'^  Again,  Glastrey  National  school  in  the  county  Down  is  under  a  Boman  Catholic  master.  He  was 
originally  appointed  in  1842  by  a  Presbyterian  layman  to  a  school  then  situated  close  to  Glastrey  called 
Gransha  National  School.  That  school  was  transferred  to  and  amalgamated  in  the  present  Glastrey  school, 
and  the  nuu^ter  was  transferred  with  it  Since  1842  the  patronship  of  the  school  has  passed  through  several 
hands,  all  Presbyterians,  and  he  has  still  been  siiffered  to  remain ;  and  now,  to  the  credit  of  that  gentleman  be 
it  said,  the  patron  is  the  Bev.  J.  Bowan,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Kircubbin.  This  too  is  a  mixed  school, 
the  proportions  being — Established  Church,  8  ;  Boman  Catholics,  102  ;  Presbyterians,  55.     Total,  165." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F  5)  indicates  that  where  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  has  not  pro- 
nounced emphatically  against  the  united  system,  as  in  the  Armagh  diocese,  country 
priests  regarded  it  with  no  unfriendly  eye. 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G  95)  testifies  that  while  the  priests  oppose,  "the  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Estietblished  Church  look  with  favour  on  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education,"  and  *'  the  Presbyterians  as  a  body,  lay  and  clerical,  thoroughly  approve  of, 
and  are  very  energetic  indeed  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  it." 

Mr.  Jack  (L  366),  in  reference  to  Connaught,  reports  that  ''a  decided  majority  of  the 
National  teachers  consulted  are  opposed  to  denominationalism  in  any  shape."    He  gives 
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in  Appendix  C,  in  answer  to  his  circular,  ihe  replies  of  several  laymen  in  fistvour  of  the       Nox- 
present  system.  i^dZn. 

Sir  B.  L.  Bhsae,  bart.,  says  : —   *  — 

''  Any  tampering  with  it  would  do  incalculable  harm." 

P.  Denis  Browne,  esq.,  says  :  —  and  country 

"  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  man  whose  mind  is  free  from  party  bias,  can  look  upon  the  National  ^^  ^*^ 
system  in  and  for  Ireland  otherwise  than  as  a  national  blessing,  or  than  as  the  system  adapted  above  all  others 
to  promote  a  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other  in  the  scholars,  and  a  feeling  of  loyal  reverence  for  a  government 
which  provides  equally  for  all  children  under  it  the  means  of  becoming  honoured  and  useful  members  of  the 
great  commonwealth." 

Edmund  Perry,  esq.,  Beleek  Castle,  says : 

''  A  denominational  system  of  education  would  but  draw  a  darker  line  of  demarcation  between  the  respective 
persuasions,  embitter  sectarian  animosities,  and  retard  if  not  render  impossible  the  fusion  of  races  and  parties 
nowhere  so  likely  of  accomplishment  as  in  the  common  form  and  common  playground  of  a  school." 

Similar  testimony  is  supplied  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  other  parts  of  similar  testi- 

Ireland.  monyfrom 

Mr.  Bcdmer  (M  95,  96,  92)  from  Kerry  district  gives  the  opinion,  in  their  own  words,    ^^ 
favourable  to  non-sectarian  education,  of  the  Rector  of  Kenmare,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Ardfert,  the  Ven.  J.   O'Sullivan,  P.P.  of  Kenmare  and  Vicar-General,  who  '*  was 
educated  in  a  mixed  school,  .  .  .  found  it  useful  in  afterlife,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
now."    He  added  (M  98)  :— 

"  In  a  similar  spirit  Mr.  Herbert,  m.p.  for  Kerry  (who  in  an  address  to  the  electors  some  time  ago  pronounced 
in  favour  of  a  denominational  system),  informed  me  that  he  was  now  more  favoxirable  to  mixed  education." 

Mr.  King,  from  the  Dublin  district,  supplies  similar  testimony  (D  pages  71-74,  &c.)     and  from  Dub- 
I  need  not  multiply  proof  lin, 

Testimony  to  this  effect,  as  the  Assistant  Commissioners'  reports  show,  comes  from  and  au  parts  of 

all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  from  Roman  GathoUc  as  well  as  Protestant  districts.  ireUnd. 

These  Commissioners  speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  mixed  system. 
Its  tendency  is  to  promote  harmony ,  to  check  religious  animosities,  to  soften  party  Non-sectarian 

feeling,  and  to  remove  prejudice.  motSThw^ 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  104,  105)  says  : mon/. 

"  There  is  another  question,  too,  arisilig  out  of  this  matter  which  certainly  ought  to  be  answered  before  any- 
final  sohition  is  arrivcKl  at,  and  that  is  whether  the  system  of  educating  together  children  of  different  creeds  has 
the  effM3t  of  toning  and  finally  checking  those  religioos  animosities  which  at  present  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
mkchief  in  the  nc^th  of  Irebuid.'' 

He  adds : — 

"  The  general  impression  would  appear  to  be  that  it  has." 

See  also  Mr.  Jack,  already  quoted  (L.  i»iges  413,  414).  His  remarks  from  L.  348^ 
onward,  on  ^'  feelings  probable  under  denominational  system  illustrated  by  cases,"  should 
be  read  attentively. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  132)  says : — 

*^  I  found  also  perfect  good-will  and  kindly  feeling  existing  wipngst  the  children  of  different  donoimnations." 

(N.  144)  :— 

''  In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  towns  where  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  different  sects  was  very  marked,  where  Protestants  were  all  taught  in  one  school  by  themselves,  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  sraninaries  of  their  own,  instances  of  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  mere  children  towards 
persons  of  a  different  faith  were  brought  under  my  notice.  If  this  was  di^e  to  thje  fact  of  their  separation  in 
schools  it  is  indirectly  a  strong  aipiment  against  denominational  and  in  favour  of  united  education.  Hie 
latter,  it  woidd  appear,  may  soften,  or  at  least  restrain  animosities,  the  former  can  only  intensify  and  exasperate 
feelings  already  sufficiently  strong." 

It  is  the  system  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  la  adapted  to 

Small  Protestant  minorities  are  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  and  Koman  gti^^rie 

Catholic  minorities  over   the  north.      The  Bishop  of   Ossory  (20617)  admitted  the  country. 

existence  of  very  small  trotestant  minorities  in  the  parishes  of  his  diocese  where  in  a 

separate  school  the  average  attendance  would  be  i,  6,  or  8  children. 

Dr.  Newell,  Secretary  to  the  National  Board,  who  has  travelled  over  Ireland  in  the 

service  of  the  Board  as  District  and  Head  Inspector,  says  :— 

«  25013.  As  tp  the  schools  in  the  south  and  west  of  Irelan49  "^luat  is  your  opinion  with  r^sard  to  the  mixed 
element? — There,  of  coujrse,  the  mixture  is  small  because  the  Protestant  element  is  very  sinall.  But  then  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one-third  of  the  entire  number  oi  Protestants  of  the  EstaMiahed  Cburok  consists  of 
minoriUes  vaiying  from  three  to  t^i  and  fifteen  who  could  not  possibly  have  a  school  for  themselves.  These, 
I  think,  partake  freely  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools  imder  Roman  Catholic  patrons  and  managers." 

Boman  Catholic  minorities  are  alsb  feuiid  througfaout  the  country. 

Bishop  Honian  (8872)  admits  their  existeikce  aad^that  ^' they  have  no  choice^  Iwii  a»> 
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No2f-        dependent  for  their  education  in  schools  not  under  Boman  Catholic  managers^  and  that 
loScimoK.    these  minorities  "are  very  numerous"  (9064)  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

—  Yet  when  questioned  in  view  of  the  changes  demanded  by  the  bishops  how  he  would 

Srovide  for  the  education  of  such  minorities  he  replied,  "  simply  by  letting  the  children 
o  the  best  they  can"  (9085). 
Dr.  Keane,  Iloman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  when  asked,  are  there  not  large  numbers 
of  Catholic  minorities  in  country  districts  replied : — 

**  15837.  I  believe  there  are,  and  I  believe  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  case." 

The  cases  are  nmnerous,  and  under  the  present  system  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  them.  Minorities  are  protected.  They  experience  no  inconvenience  though 
they  should  be  outnumbered  by  four  hundred  to  one.  Any  change  would  be  an 
injustice  alike  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  How  could  they  be  provided  for 
in  such  cases  as  the  two  following  which  I  select  as  illustrative  ? 

Mr.  Sidgr eaves  states  the  Roman  Catholic  case  (G.  90) : — 

''  In  the  country  districts  about  Ooleraine,  the  Boman  Catholic  population  seems  to  be  thin  and  scattered 
In  five  of  the  schools  that  I  examined  there  -were  no  Boman  Catholic  pupils  at  all,  and  I  was  assured  bj  the 
teacher,  in  each  school,  that  there  were  none  in  the  neighbourhood ;  five  other  schools  that  I  examined 
contained  altogether  an  aggregate  of  only  twelve  Boman  Catholic  pupils,  and  in  four  of  those  schools  the 
teacher  informed  me  that  there  were  no  other  Boman  Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood  except  the  families 
to  which  those  childi^en  belonged." 

Mr.  Laurie  states  the  Protestant  case  (H.  17) : — 

"  The  practicability  of  unmixed  schools  is,  in  my  district  excessively  rare,  and  exceptions  can  hardly  be 
recommended  as  a  bsisis  for  a  general  measure.  For  under  any  less  comprehensive  arrangement  than  the 
present  one,  what,  for  example,  would  become  of  the  average  of  three  Protestant  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
ninety-two  National  schools  visited  by  me )  The  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  their  benefit  would 
obviously  be  the  climax  of  absurdity." 

The  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jack  (L.  314),  relative  to  minorities 
in  his  district: — "  If  the  National  schools  were  practically  closed  in  their  faces,  they  would 
scarcely  have  any  chance  of  education."     See  also  Sidgreaves  (G.  103),  Harvey  (N.  133.) 

In  a  system  supported  to  a  large  extent  by  public  funds  contributed  in  common,  these 
minorities  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  should  not  be  compelled  by  the  State 
either  to  attend  an  inferior  school  or  a  school  at  an  inconvenient  distance  : — 

"  Is  it  not  almost  absurd  that  a  public  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  should  be  founded  on  principleB 
which  would  exclude  from  it  its  most  natural  scholars,  the  children  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  t  And  is  it 
to  be  tolerated  that  a  system  should  be  introduced  rendering  it  necessary  that  a  child  whose  parent  is  willingvto 
make  provision  for  his  religious  instruction  out  of  school-hours  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  school  miles 
away,  often  through  cold  and  rain,  when  there  is  a  State-paid  school  near  his  father's  door." 

The  rights  of  minorities  can  only  be  respected  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  now  understood.  Every  State-aided  school  should  for  secular 
instruction  be  equally  available  to  all  irrespective  of  creed.  There  should  be  no  religious 
impediment  to  prevent  any  man  from  sending  his  child  to  the  nearest  and  best  school 
aided  from  the  public  funds. 

On  this  principle  the- present  National  system  is  based. 
Best  calculated       It  is  the  hest  systeni/or  promoting  efficient  schools. 

S^^SJ^  Very  small  schools  imply  inferior  teachers  and  an  inferior  education.     Establish  a 

denominational  system  as  now  demanded  and  there  are  hundreds  of  districts  where  two 
or  three  "  starveUng  schools  "  would  take  the  place  of  one  existing  eflScient  school 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have,  through  a  mistaken  policy,  so 
administered  the  system  that  schools  are  already  in  many  places  too  numerous,  and  the 
attendance  too  small  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient  teachers.  Denominationalism 
would  aggravate  the  evil. 

Mr.  Harvey  says  (N.  14) : — 

**  I  was  disposed  sometimes  to  think  that  National  schools  were  set  down  too  close  together.  The  consequence 
was  that  schoolmasters  were  obliged  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  undersell  one  another 
and  even  to  take  children  without  any  fee  at  all.  In  some  places  I  was  told  that  on  the  slightest  cause  of 
offence  scholars  were  withdrawn  and  sent  to  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a  non-vested  school  in  the 
department  of  Athlone,  the  facilities  for  removing  to  another  of  the  same  kind  were  ui^ged  as  the  main  reason 
why  an  average  roll  of  85  boys  yielded  only  £1  a  year  of  fees,  and  at  a  very  wretched  school  on  the  borders  of 
Westmeath  and  King's  Coimty  the  same  reason  was  given  for  the  miserable  return  of  30«.  from  an  average  roll 
of  150  boys  and  girls.  They  had  a  choice,  I  was  told,  of  seven  schools  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another. 
The  school  in  question  might  have  been  sacrificed  without  any  loss  to  the  public  service,  and  I  looked  on  its 
existence  as  a  case  in  which  the  National  schools  were  too  numerous,  considering  the  cost  thrown  upon  the 
Government.  In  this  particular  instance  although  the  numbers  on  the  roll  were  150  the  attendance  was  only 
52." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G  5)  says  of  the  whole  of  Ms  district,  '^  I  am  satisfied  that  the  school 
accommodation  is  ahead  of  the  requirements  of  the  people/'  that   '^in  some  districts 
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tliey  are  fex  too  numerous^  and  the  teachers  complaiii  that  they  are  simply  starving 
ea^h  other  ouf 

Mr.  Richmond  says  (F  19) : — 

'^  An  almost  uniyersal  complaint  is  raised  by  the  teachers  of  the  country  National  schools,  that  there  are  far 
iiK>Te  schools  than  are  really  wanted,  and  they  are  all  bidding  one  against  another  for  children." 

After  giving  (F  20)  instances  of  undue  multiplication  of  schools,  he  states  the  result 
(F  22). 

**  The  schools  must  have  a  small  number  of  pupils,  and  generally  inferior  teachers,  because  a  high  class 
teacher  can  do  better  for  himself  at  a  larger  school." 

Mr.  Jack  who  gives  much  information  as  to  the  evils  of  denominational  rivalry 
already  existing,  says  (L  111) : — 

**  Of  the  remaining  indifferent  Mission  and  National  schools,  I  consider  three  of  each  kind  as  spoiled  by  a 
competition,  which  except  possibly  from  the  religious  view-point  is  attended  by  none  but  evil  consequences.  At 
H,  for  example,  there  are  three  schools,  all  on  the  road-side,  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  each  other — 
the  Mission  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight,  the  Monastery  School,  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
seven,  the  National  Female  School  with  nineteen  present.  One  good  school  creditably  managed  and  taught, 
"would  do  better  work  than  the  three  together." 

What  is  really  wanted  is  a  Board  to  administer  the  present  system,  so  as  to  promote 
its  efficiency  as  was  designed  by  its  founders.  In  the  interests  of  education  itself  not 
only  should  xmnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  the  fixture  be  prevented,  but 
^*  starveling "  schools  should  be  abandoned  and  measures  adopted  for  amalgamating 
Bchools  where  they  are  too  numerous. 

The  non-sectarian  system  is  preferable  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

Properly  administered  there  would  be  a  saving  of  funds  to  the  State  and  to  families. 
Assistant  Commissioners  censure  the  Board  for  having  so  administered  the  system  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  marred,  and  the  public  funds  wasted.  See  Eichmond 
(F  515),  and  Cumin  (K  51)  who,  after  "a  wide  survey"  describes  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Board's  policy  in  multiplying  ^'  inordinately  the  number  of  schools,"  and  unnecessarily 
increasing  expense,  and  condudes  in  these  words : — 

"  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  having  regard  to  the  work  done  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  is  excessive, 
and  the  cost  at  which  they  are  maintained  is  unnecessarily  increased." 

A  leading  object  with  statesmen  should  surely  be  to  promote  an  efficient  system  of 
public  education  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  State  and  the  community. 

To  grant  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  Demand  of 
evidence  and  objects  we  have  now  stated.  c^SSc 

These  demands  are  thus  summarized  by  Bishop  Dorrian  (9146) —  Biahops should 

"  "We  could  not  but  seek  a  denominational  education,  inasmiich  as  having  received  from  God  charge  of  the  P*"***^* 
children,  for  we  cotdd  exercise  no  charge  without  having  proper  authority  to  control  them. 
*'  That  is  a  Catholic  principle  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of." 

Bishop  Keane  maintains  (15686)  that  secular  education  is  so  interwoven  with  religious 
that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  separate  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  therefore  the 
bishops  assert  their  "  right  to  control  tiie  education  in  its  entirety." 

This  claim,  they  acknowledge,  no  CathoUc  country  in  the  world  has  conceded. 

The  Catholic  bishops  possess  it  in  England. 

Bishop  Keane — 

"  15689.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Is  there  to  your  knowledge  any  country  at  this  moment  in  the  world  in  which 
the  Catholic  bishops  have  the  exclusive  control  of  education  in  its  entirety ) — ^They  have  it  in  England.  Tt  is 
allowed  in  England  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 

"  15690.  Is  there  any  other? — ^I  am  not  aware  there  is  any  other  country." 

Their  authority  for  the  claim  is  the  command  of  Christ,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations." 

"  Dr.  Wilson. — ^To  whom  is  that  addressed  1 — ^Addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

"  15890.  Which  church?— The  Church. 

"  15891.  Which  church? — The  Church  founded  by  our  divine  Lord. 

"  15893.  May  I  ask  for  information — ^Do  you  recognise  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Churdi,  or  any  other  section,  as  forming  part  of  t^e  visible  Church  ? — No. 

"  16894.  Then  your  claim  is  for  the  section  of  the  Church  to  which  you  belong  to  control  the  education  of 
the  people? — ^Yee." 

It  is  felt  that  this  claim  is  so  absolute  and  extensive  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  granted. 
Hence,  si^gestions  have  been  made  in  favour  of  a  modified  nxixed  system ;  and  hence 
your  reconmiendation  of  a  class  of  denominational  schools. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  have  considered  the  question  in  this  aspect,  are  AfisistantCom. 
opposed  to  a  modified  or  double  system,  and,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  would  ^^^^^ 
regard  such  a  change  as  retrograde  and  injurious. 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  346}  says — 
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'     *<  In  faet,  if  it  k  to  be  adopted  at  all,  the  ilenominational  system  as  well  be  adof^ted  frankly  and  all 

at  once.  A  part  of  it  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  whole.  And  after  its  principle  is  accepted,  any 
limitations  on  it  only  imply  a  brief  and  injurious  conflict,  in  which  the  State  must  infallibly  be.  defeated  a  second 
time."     {See  also  L  344.) 

Very  reniarkable  is  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  Renouf^  who  inspected  the  Soutb-Easiem 
District,  principally  Roman  Catholic,  and  embracing  the  cities  and  towns  of  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Thurles,  &c.     He  says  (I.  43) — 

<'  Before  my  visit  to  IrelaiMl  my  predilections  were  in  fiEtvour  ef  the  denominational  system,  with  which  I  was 
familiar  in  England.  I  had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  injustice  that  the  Irish  8h<Hild  be  debarred  ixom.  a 
privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  English ;  but  the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matter  are 
utterly  difierentw  The  denominational  system  in  England  exists,  not  by  any  means  as  the  best  possible  system, 
but  as  the  only  one  which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it  was  created.  Half  of  the  funds  by  which  the  w^ools 
are  supported  are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations ; 
and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland.  In  England 
the  adherents  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  as  to  provide  a  supply  of 
children  for  the  denominational  schools.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  denominational  system  is  at  fault. 
In  a  country  parish,  where  the  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide 
efficient  separate  schools  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Boman  Catholics.  Yet  these  minorities 
have  a  right  to  be  educated,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  their  religion  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases 
like  these  are  met  by  the  National  system  in  Ireland  ;  they  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  met  by  a  similar  system 
in  England.  To  adopt  the  denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be  taking  a  retrograde  step,  for  which  that 
much  injured  country  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  us." 

Mr.  Laurie  is  of  opinion  (H.  106) : — 

''  Provided  the  system  is  left  undisturbed  and  the  suggested  improvements  are  effected,  the  people  of  Lrdand 
will  be  at  no  distant  date  on  a  par  with  the  best  educated  nations  of  the  world." 

But  thus  to  educate  the  people  is  not  the  object  of  the  party  represented  by  Cardinal 
Cullen.     He  says  (27150) : — 

^'  I  think  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great  I  would 
teach  the  children  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  Bule  of  Three  and  Practice,  and  I  would  give 
them  a  practioal  and  well-founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little  aceoont  of 
the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  I  would  not  compel  them  to  enter  into  diaoussiosis  on  grammar, 
or  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  or  marsupiata,  and  other  classes  of  animals,  ai^d  similar  questions  that  are 
not  necessary  for  the  poor  peopla  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  disoontented,  and  will 
unsuit  them  for  following  ihe  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade,  or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for  building  walls.'' 

That  the  system  should  not  be  altered  Mr.  Laurie  argues  (H.  40,  3) : — 

^^  Farther,  it  appears  that  a  denominational  system,  plus  a  conscience  clause,  would  not  give  satis&ctiQn  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  prove  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  bishops'  manifesto 
is,  on  this  point,  explicit  and  conclusive—'  All  restrictions  upon  religious  teaching  to  be  removed  ;  the  fulness 
of  distinctive  religious  teaching  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  course  of  secular  instruction ;  fall  lib«iy  to 
be  given  to  the  performance  of  religious  exercises  and  the  use  of  religious  emblems,'  &c,,  <Src.  Not  only  would 
this  be  impracticable  under  a  '  mixed'  system,  but  the  tone  of  the  demand  is  obviously  discordant  with  any 
practical  solution  short  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  scheme. 

"For  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  England  a  conscience  clause  of  a  practically  permissive 
character  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  f^)ecific  against  proselytimn,  since  it  is  quite  possible  to  contrive 
a  variety  of  sufficiently  tangible  pretexts  for  the  dismissal  or,  at  least,  the  exclusion  from  special  schools  cf 
children  belonging  to  an  <  objectionable  creed.' " 

To  the  same  effect  is  much  of  the  evidence  advanced  by  witnesses  examined  by  us. 

I  ask  attention  to  only  a  few  of  these.  They  beloi\g  to  different  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

That  schools  are  abundant,  and,  in  many  districts,  too  numerous,  they  unite  in 
testifying. 

James  Wilson,  esq.,  a.m.,  barrister,  and  formerly  an  Inspector  under  the  Board,  gives 
strong  evidence  against  the  Commissioners  who  yielded  to  pressure  and  foolishly  ex- 
pended the  public  funds  in  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools  (15965-13969,  and  15990- 
15992). 

Mr.  C/Hara,  Inqaector,  testifies  (26820)  to  "the  multiplication  of  schools  beyond  Hie 
requirements  of  the  service/*  and  that  "  there  are  too  many  schools.''  Even  when  the 
Inspector  (26827)  has  reported  that  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  a  school  at 
all  m  a  place  "  between  two  other  National  Bchools  which  were  only  two  and  a  half 
miles  apart  ftom  each  other,  in  a  thinly  populated  rural  district,  and  neither  of  which 
had  a  large  attendance,"  the  Board  granted  aid  to  a  new  school. 

The  SMOols  are  mixed.  Protestant  children  attend  schools  und^  Eoman  CathoUc 
manflgei*s  and  teachers.  Eoman  Catholic  children  attend  schools  undcxr  Protestant 
managers  and  teachers.  Teachers  affirm  this.  MaUhews  (18399-18401),  Oallagher 
(19189-19190). 

Inspectors  of  all  ranks  and  relimous  denominations  affirm  this.  ... 

Mr.  OHara,  whose  district  is  Clonmel,  where  the  population  is  prisci^lly  fiomaa 
Catholic,  says : — 
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"  26688.  About  one-liflif  the  schools  have  a  mixed  attendance    ....  Nok- 

"  26691.  I  found  several  schools  widi  three,  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  Protestants.'*  •  '      8«cta»iah 

'       '         ^  ^  Education. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Warbartonj  Dean  of  Elphin : — •  ' 

<<  20892.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  system  of  National  education  as  at  present  administered  in  all  depart- 
ments t — I  could  not  be  otherwise,  becaiise  I  never  found  it  to  fail  during  twenty  years  under  most  difficult 
circumstances.  Dtoring  that  whole  period  people  were  telling  me  '  it's  a  failure,  we  cannot  have  mixed  educa- 
tion.' I  always  had  mixed  education  wherever  I  was.  During  upwards  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in 
which  I  have  kept  these  schools,  I  never  had  a  angle  instance  of  religiouB  dissension  in  them. 

"  20893.  •  Were  all  your  achools  mixed  1— Yes." 

The  Very  Reverend  James  ByrnCy  Dean  of  Clonfert,  testifies  (21558-21564)  that, 
though  there  are  other  schools  in  the  parish  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
**  about  ten  or  a  dozen  "  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  each  of  his  schools  for  con- 
venience and  through  preference  for  the  master. 

He  also  states  that  this  action  is  reciprocal  (21565),  and  that  of  his  own  parishioners 
"  in  one  Eoman  Catholic  school  there  were  twenty  Episcopalian  children  in  attendance." 

The  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell  says  : — 

"  23719.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  united  education  taking  place  in  Ireland.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
Protestants  attending  the  schools  are  in  schools  attended  by  CathoUcs.  The  amount  of  united  education  has 
risen  very  nearly  to  the  maximum  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  namely,  of  having  the  whole  minority  attending 
mixed  schools." 

At  page  11  of  the  Report  for  1868  otthe  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  one-  ^rogresB  and 
half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  following  table  is  given,  which  shows  the  per-  J^!^an'  °^'^" 
centage  of  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a  mixed  attendance  »3«*«m- 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils  for  the  years : — 


18S8. 

18«4. 

1«S. 

18U. 

18«7. 

IMS. 

Ulster, 

.        81-6 

80-9 

81-6 

83-3 

83-9 

83-2 

Munster,    . 

32-8 

32-0 

331 

37-6 

40-5 

401 

Leinster,    . 

40-8 

40-4 

41-6 

47-6 

480 

48.5 

Ooimaught, 

461 

45  0 

44-5 

48-1 

60-5 

48-9 

Total,      .        .         54-6  541  547  58*4  598  593 

This  gradual,  and  since  1865,  large  iacrease  of  mixed  attendance  at  schools  is  proof  of 
the  success  of  the  non-sectarian  system  of  education. 

Several  iftdtnesses  have  testified  that  parents  send  their  children  to  the  school  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  well  taught,  irrespective  of  their  religious  instruction  or  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  teacher. 

Dean  AtUns  20752-20754. 

Dean  Byrne  21680,  21681. 

Mr.  Hunter  3302.     Mr.  OHara  26848-26697,  26698. 

Protestants  prefer  National  to  Church  Education  schools.  Protettants 

Mr.  GHara  26751-26754  says  that  Roman  Catholic  children  leave  the  vicinity  of  ^^^  »*; 
towns,  Clonniel  and  Oarrick-on-Suir,  where  the  Christian  Brothers  have  schools,  and  go  cathouS.*" 
a  distance  of  three  miles  to  good  National  schools  in  the  country. 

The^Rev.  F.  Petticrew  says  : — 

"  16517.  As  a  general  rule  with  parents  whoi  the^  are  not  coerced,  the  question  of  the  veiigions  denominar 
tion  of  tiie  teiadier  is  altogeth^  subordinate  to  the  question  of  convenience  and  the  character  ^  the  education 
that  is  given  in  the  school." 

The  Roman  Catholic  laity  do  not  wish  the  imited  system  changed. 

I  quote  Roman  Catholic  witnesses.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Stephen  De  Vere,  Esq.,  formerly  m.p.  for  the  county  of  Limerick —  -  ucwitnowei. 

"  20286.  Is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  National  system.  Gives  it  his  hearty  concurrence  and  support,  and 
considers  it  very  efficient. 

"  20290.  Then  do  you  agree  in  this  (a  bishop's  opinion)  : — '  That  no  other  than  a  denominatioilal  system  of 
education  will  ever  be  efficient  in  Ireland]' — No,  I  do  not. 

**  20472.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  present  time  confidence  in  the  National  system  is  increasing  or 
^imiTiiahing  t — ^Yery  much  increasing,  and  veiy  deservedly  increasing." 

Mr.  O'Hara,  a  Roman  Catholic  Inspector : — 

"  26693.  Sir  i?.  Kcme, — From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  middle-class  population  in  your 
district,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  their  wishes,  do  you  think  there  exists  amongst  them  any  very  strong 
desire  to  Te]place  the  present  system  of  united  education  by  a  strictly  denominational  ffjrstem  1 — So  far  as  I  can 
form  an  opinion  from  conversation  with  Homan  Ostholics  in  the  district^  I  don't  think  there  is  any  desire  to 
change  the  mixed  system  for  the  denominational  system.     I  think  the  contrary  feeling  prevails." 

J.  Lowry  Whittle,  Esq.,  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  who  has  (24080)  studied  the 
question  and  conversed  with  Romari  Catholics  continually  on  the  subject j- and  sought 
heir  opinions  about  it  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  testified  (24081) : — 
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''  All  my  inqttiries  on  the  subject;  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laity  generallj  attached  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  ihe  system — believed  that  it  was  a  very  great  boon  to  the  country.'* 

Boman  Catholic  parochial  clergy  favour  the  system,  and  do  not  approve  of  the  action 
of  their  bishops.     Hundreds  of  these  clergy  are  managers  of  National  schools. 
Mr.  De  Vere  testifies  : — 

**  20299.  Dr.  WUaan. — Bo  you  find  the  managers  of  those  schools  equally  pleased  so  far  with  the  system! 
—Yes. 

'^  20300.  I  think  you  have  said  that  for  the  most  part  the  managers  of  those  schools  are  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  districts  1 — ^Yes.  During  the  period  I  was  manager  of  the  late  Lord  Monteagle's  schools,  I 
was  the  manager,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  not 

^*  20301.  But  with  regard  to  the  schools  generally  through  the  county  of  Limerick  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  the  managers  i—I  believe  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

"The  two  religions,"  he  adds  (20436),  "are  educated  together  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  these 
are  carried  on  with  the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  country." 

Mr.  O'Hara  shows  (26790)  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  the  system  that  the  clergy 
have  no  personal  objection,  but  consider  themselves  treated  badly  m  being  prohibited  by 
the  bishops. 

James  Wilson^  Esq.,  says,  "  The  Catholic  laity  are  favourable  to  the  present  system  ** 
(16183,  16027-16028). 

Presbyterians  approve  of  the  principle  of  united  education. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Ireland  also  approve,  and  in  1860  placed  their  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  in  favour  of  non-sectarian  educatiou 
are  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Dean  Atkins  of  Ferns  (20765,  20766)  is  examined  : — 

"  20784.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  the  younger  clergy,  those  who  have  been  ordained  within  the  past  few 
years,  more  favourable  to  the  National  Boani  than  the  old  ones  1 — I  am  sure  they  are.** 

Dean  Byrne  of  Clonfert  says  (21614) : — 

"  Almost  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  are  supporters  of  the  National 
Board.". 

A  document  was  produced  by  this  witness  (21794),  being  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
united  secular  education  by  members  of  the  Established  Church  (21795),  dated  April 
9th,  1866. 

''  21796.  Mr.  Gibson, — Give  the  analysis  of  the  signatures  1 — ^The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  1 ;  the  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  1  ;  noblemen,  45  ;  bishops,  5  ;  deputy-lieutenants,  146 ;  jiistices  of  the  peace  not  deputy- 
lieutenants,  636 ;  clergymen,  733  ;  professional  men,  country  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  800 ;  miscellaneous 
signatures,  about  387.     Total,  2,754. 

"  Declabation. 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  Ohurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  desire  to  express  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  principle  of  united  secular  education,  as  opposed  to  the  denominational  system,  may  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the  National  system  in  all  respects,  we 
entirely  admit  the  justice  and  policy  which  protects  scholars  from  interference  with  their  religious  principles, 
and  thus  enables  the  members  of  dLQTerent  denominations  to  receive  together  in  harmony  and  peace  the  benefits 
of  a  good  education." 

Not  only  are  Protestants  of  all  denominations  in  favour  of  united  education,  but 
priests  and  laitv  of  the  Boman  Catholic  communion  also. 

It  is  believed  Roman  Catholics  deprecate  the  Government  or  Parliament  of  the  nation 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  bishops. 

Mr.  OHara  answers  : — 

"  26791.  Lord  Clonbroch. — Is  it  your  opinion  the  priests  look  upon  the  episcopal  prohibitian  as  a  hardship? 
— Such  is  my  opinion. 

"  26858.  Dr.  Wilson, — In  the  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  model  schools  in  Clomnel, 
whose  parents  are  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  have  you  reason  to  believe  they  would  r^ard  it  as  a  great 
hardship  if  the  Grovemment  or  Parliament  of  the  country  would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  bishops  as  against 
their  free  action  in  the  matter  of  education  ? — ^As  far  as  the  lower  class  of  the  laity  are  concerned  they  are 
pretty  indifferent  upon  the  subject.  As  far  as  the  middle  class  are  concerned  I  believe  they  would  prefer  the 
mixed  system  to  a  concession  to  the  views  of  the  bishops." 

Mr.  Whittle's  evidence,  pp.  1077  to  1085,  should  be  read  with  deep  attention.  He 
shows  that  the  bishops'  demand  for  "  freedom  of  education  "  is  the  opposite  of  what  the 
words  convey  to  an  ordinary  mind,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  (24115)  do  not  ask 
for  denominational  education,  that  their  silence  does  not  imply  (24117-24119)  acquies- 
cence in  the  views  of  the  bishops,  and  that  the  priests  do  not  enter  into  their  designs. 

After  showing  (24083)  the  ultramontane  influence  at  work  to  grasp  education  every- 
where, and  that  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Cardinal  and  Bishops  in  this  country 
(24086)  is  not  conceded  to  the  Church  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  asks  in  the  interests 
of  his  fellow  Romom   Catholics   (24092)  that  the  Legislature  shall  not  abdicate  its 
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functions,  and  *'  make  itself  a  mere  registry  office  of  the  views "  of  the  Bishops,  and 
help  them  (24109)  ^'  to  hold  this  country  as  a  nursery  of  ultramontane  action." 

PROSELYTISM.  prosklytihm. 

To  induce  us  to  recommend  a  change  to  denominationalism,  it  has  been  alleged  that  No  prosdytitm 
the  friends  of  united  education  have  used  it  for  proselytising  purposes.     No  reliable  i^hoou."^ 
proof  has  been  furnished  in  support  of  this  charge. 

Dr.  Denvir,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  declared  in  1854: — 

"  The*  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  which  immediately  preceded  it  (the  National  system)  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conducted  on  what  are  called  proselytising  principles,  and  a  great  deal  of  perturbation  of  mind 
prevailed  in  society  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  at  proselytism  which  were  made.  The  Roman  Catholic 
body  considered  it  to  be  a  great  boon  to  have  a  system  of  National  education  established,  according  to  which 
their  children  could  have  proper  instruction  without  their  faith  being  in  any  way  endangered. 

"  8626.  Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  their  imputations  with  respect  to  National 
schools  that  attempts  at  proselytism  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  or  have  been  successful.  I  must 
state  that  I  never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  and  never  heard  of  an  actual  case  of  proselytism  in  any  National 
school  in  Ireland.  Whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  this  master  or  by  that  master,  or  by  this 
mistress  or  that  mistress,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  children — and  I  have  heard  there  have  been  some  futile 
cases  of  that  kind — I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  effectual." 

He  adds  : — 

"  I  think  I  may  speak  with  some  confidence  on  that  point,  not  only  as  to  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
but  as  to  any  part  of  Ireland." 

Dr.  Dorrian,  his  successor,  acknowledges  that  Roman  Catholic  minorities  are  safe 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  National  Board  : — 

"  9158.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie. — For  Boman  Catholic  minorities,  do  yoa  think  if  the  present  safeguards  were 
maintained  it  would  be  sufficient  1 — Yes,  and  I  think  the  Government  would  be  doing  the  best  they  could.  I 
think  no  Government  is  boimd  to  optimism.  I  think  it  is  not  bound  to  provide  assistance  which  would  meet 
every  possible  case  or  exception." 

Dr.  Keane,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (15560)  has  no  complaint  against  the 
National  Board  of  laxity  in  enforcing  the  rules  established  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of 
proselytism. 

Myles  OReilly^  esq.,  m.p.,  who  declares  himself  (15090)  "accountable  for  a  very 
voluminous  and  very  expensive  return  which  was  laid  before  Parliament "  relative  to 
this  subject,  acknowledges,  notwithstanding  the  four  volumes  of  returns,  that  he  cannot 
name  one  case  of  actual  proselytism,  and  that  considering  the  eflforts  made  to  establish 
a  single  case  the  results  are  very  small  (15110-15114). 

Judge  Wai^en  (15372)  and  Lord  Oranmore  (13459)  do  not  know  that  one  case  of 
proselytism  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  has  been  proved  or  sustained  : — 

Mr.  Macdonnell  denies  the  existence  of  proselytism  in  the  strongest  terms  (11323) : — 

"  I  bave  had  twenty-nine  years'  experience  of  united  education  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  never  known  a  single 
case  of  proselytism  to  take  place  during  the  whole  of  that  time." 

Mr.  SidgreaveSy  Assistant  Commissioner,  testifies  (G.  83)  : — 

"  Although  in  constant  communication  with  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  different  I'eligious  beliefs,  I  never 
heard  even  an  insinuation  against  a  teacher  on  the  subject  of  proselytism." 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  when 
Attorney-General  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  18,  1863,  is  thus  shown  to 
be  true  up  to  the  present  hour  : — 

"  Some  thirty  years  had  passed,  and  the  National  system  of  education  had  dotted  the  country  with  school- 
houses  from  the  centre  to  the  sea,  and  had  pervaded  every  hamlet  and  hovel  of  the  land  with  its  far-reaching 
influence ;  and  during  that  time  not  one  single  instance  of  proselytism  had  been  established  with  reference  to 
any  of  those  schools  (cheers).  Was  he  wrong  then  in  asserting  that  these  schools  had  been  a  blessing  and  a 
benefit  to  Ireland  1  What  had  occurred  had  demonstrated  that  the  system  waa  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon  them.  In  1833  there  were  789  schools  and  107,000  pupils, 
and  in  the  year  ending  with  1862  there  were  6,010  schools  and  811,973  children  attending  them  (cheers). 

"  These  were  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  people  of  Ireland  (loud  cheers). 

"  The  question  was  whether  the  principle  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  to  be  mamtained,  or  whether  a  denomi- 
national system  was  to  be  imported  into  Ireland.  Anything  more  injurious  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  than  such  a  change  he  could  not  conceive." 

Your  own  Report  to  Her  Majesty  affirms  (page  521)  "  that  notwithstanding  the  danger 
of  proselytism  which  the  opponents  of  the  mixed  system  apprehend,  the  practical  workmg 
has  been  such  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  trace  of  this  result." 

With  such  evidence  before  me  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  present  system,  and  its  general 
acceptance  by  all  classes  in  the  community,  I  strongly  deprecate  any  interference  with 
its  fundamental  principle  namely  a  "combined  literary  and  a  separate  religious  education/' 

I  am  entirely  opposed  therefore  to  the  recommendation  to  aid  "  denominational 
schools," 
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On  the  contrary,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kieran,  Eoman 
Catholic  Primate,  as  expressed  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  disturb  the  National  system  as  now  existing." 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
Li  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  October,  1831,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  follow- 
ing occurs : — 

"  The  Board  will  be  entrusted  with  the  absolute  control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annually  voted  hj  Par- 
liament, which  they  shall  apply  to  the  following  purposes  ...... 

"  4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  far  country  scJiools" 

It  was  soon  felt  that  one  model  school  in  Dublin  would  prove  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  work  of  "training  teachers  for  country  schools,"  and  in  March,  1834,  the  Commis- 
sioners drew  up  and  presented  "  to  His  Majesty's  late  government  a  sketch  of  a  plan 
for  placing  the  education  of  teachers  upon  a  more  efficient  footing,"  stating  as  tiieir 
reason  that  in  their  Dublin  Training  Institution  they  had  "  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  instruct  a  small  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  now  engaged  in  their  schools  with- 
out doing  anything  towards  raising  up  a  body  of  adequately  educated  teachers."' 

In  their  report  for  1835  the  Commissioners  unfold  their  plan  : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  general  training  institution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools 
should  be  established,  being  a  number  equal  to  tiiat  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ;  .  .  .  . 

and  that  hereafter  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should  undergo  a  preparatory 
training  in  one  of  them." 

The  Commissioners  hoped  through  this  instrumentality  that — 

"  A  new  class  of  schoolmasters  may  be  trained  whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting harmony,  morality,  and  good  order  in  the  coimtry  paits  of  Ireland,  .... 
trained  to  good  habits,  identified  in  interest  with  the  State,  and  therefore  anxious  to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedienoe 
to  lawful  authority,  we  are  confident  that  they  would  prove  a  body  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  pro- 
moting civilization  and  peace. "^ 

In  a  similar  spirit,  and  anticipating  similar  benefits,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  thus  addressed  his  clergy : — 

"  The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  be  employed  be  provided  fix>m  8ome  model  schooly 
with  a  certificate  of  their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge 
schools,  and  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  of  those  only."' 

The  necessary  funds  were  not  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
unable  to  carry  out  this  scheme;  but  in  their  Report  for  1837  they  declare  it  to  be 
^*  essential "  in  order  to  "  render  it  (the  National  system)  fully  productive  of  the  good 
which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  country."* 

Again,  in  1840,  they  say  : — 

"  We  trust  that  the  means  that  may  hereafter  be  placed  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us  to  carry  into  effect 
our  plans  for  securing  the  services  of  masters  and  mistresses  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  impoi-tant  duties 
confided  to  them,"* 

And  at  paragraph  twenty  of  same  report  the  Commissioners  refer  specifically  to  the 
plan  propounded  m  1837,  which,  they  say,  was  '*  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment." 

In  1842  they  published  their  Rules  at  length,  and  in  the  abstract  there  given  of  the 
trust-deed  for  vested  schools,  it  is  stated  that : — 

"  All  teachers  .  .  either  after  their  appointment  or  previously,  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  when 
called  upon  to  attend  at  the  general  normal  establishments  in  Dublin  or  at  one  of  the  district  model  schools 
hereafter  to  be  opened."® 

In  1844,  at  paragraph  39  of  their  Report,  the  Commissioners  say : — 

'^  It  only  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  a  communication  which  we  have  already  made  to  Your  Excellency  as 
to  the  necessity  of  having  model  schools  established  under  owr  own  immediate  direction  in  our  several  school 
districts.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  institutions  would  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in 
general." 

In  1845  they  called  on  their  Superintendents  or  Inspectors  to  recommend  sites  for 
district  model  schools.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  they  were  prepared  to  erect 
these  schools  applications  were  forwarded  from  clergy  and  people  of  all  denominations. 
It  is  possible  the  Government  were  induced  the  more  readily  to  grant  the  money  for 

^  See  Vol.  I.,  Commissioners*  Reports,  page  122,  Secretary's  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  page  124, 
paragraph  10,  of  Beport  for  1837. 

^  Vol.  I.,  Commissioners'  Reports,  pages  18  and  20 ;  Report  for  1835. 

*  Vol.  I.,  Commissioners'  Reports,  page  154 ;  Bishop  Doyle's  circular  to  his  clergy,  dated  December,  1831. 

*  Vol.  I.,  Commissioners'  Reports,  page  124  ;  Report  for  1837. 


*  Vol.  I.,  Commissioners'  Reports,  page  158,  pai-agraph  9  ;  Report  for  1840. 
®  Vol.  I.,  Comjnissioners'  Reports,  page  210,  AppencHx  to  Report  for  1842. 
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this  pui-pose  by  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1840  from  the  Boman      model 
Catholic  bishops,  in  which  they  stated  their  opinion  : —  hools, 

Roman 
"  That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  model  school  in  each  of  the  four  pi-ovinces,  as  such  an  establish-  Catholic 
ment  would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system   of  National  Bbhopa' 
i?^..^4>;rv«^  »>  o  ^  memorial  of 

Education.  1840  ia  their 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  never  lost  sight  of  this  essential  part  of  *^^"* 
their  training  system.     Notwithstanding  this  you  adopt  in  your  Historical  Sketch,  page 
208,  the  words  of  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes  in  their  special  Report  A,  par.  25  : — 

"From  1835  the  Commissioners'  Reports  are  silent  respecting  district  model  schools  until  1844." 

In  1846  the  Commissioners  announce  that  several  appUcations  offering  sites  for  model 
schools  had  come  to  them,  and  that  they  had  selected  six,  and  would  proceed  at  once 
with  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.      These  were  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry,  First  six 
Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway.     On   the  selection  then  made  you  agam  established, 
adopt,  on  same  page,  the  words  of  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes  (A.  28).  Reference  oiu 

Report  A. 
"  Mr.  Stanley,  in  introducing  his  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  9th  September,  1831,  explained 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Kildare -street  Society,  because  while  *  five-sixths 
of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant  Ulster.    The  Board,  which  superseded 
the  Society,  adopted  the  same  proportion  in  distributing  its  model  schools — two-thirds  to-Protestant  Ulster," 

That  such  a  charge  should  be  thus  preferred  against  a  public  board  comprising  such  and  charge 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  as  the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Lord  Belle w,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  their  memory  against  so 
unfounded  an  aspersion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  '^  Protestant  Ulster"  contains  a 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  census  for  1861  giving  966,613  Roman  Catholics,  and 
947,623  of  all  other  denominations;  while  the  towns  of  Newry  and  Bailieborough,  both 
on  the  very  borders  of  Leinster,  are  essentially  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  former  2 
Roman  Catholics  to  1  Protestant,  and  in  the  parishes  in  which  the  latter  is  situated  the 
proportions  are  about  11  Roman  Catholics  to  1^  Protestant/  whilst  in  the  entire  county 
of  Cavan  the  proportion  is  rather  more  than  4  Roman  Catholics  to  1  Protestant.  Of 
the  six  model  schools  first  opened,  four,  viz.,  Newry,  Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dun- 
manway, were  in  towns  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say  that  two-thirds  were  given  to  "  Protestant 
Ulster."' 

The  first  district  model  schools  were  opened  in  1848  and  1849.  From  that  date  the 
Commissioners  proceeded  gradually  with  the  erection  of  the  remaining  thirteen  as  they 
could  obtain  funds.  In  1855  the  Commissioners  had  under  consideration  the  ex-  Minor  Model 
pediency  of  erecting  ^^  a  limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  to  be  conducted  ^^^^^• 
under  our  exclusive  control,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  this 
class  of  schools  should  be."  Accordingly  next  year  they  announced  that  they  had 
determined  on  building  seven  such  schools,  which  have  since  become  known  as  minor 
model  schools. 

The  last  of  the  district  model  schools  established  was  Enniskillen,  which  was  opened 
in  1867,  though  its  erection  was  determined  on  in  1861.     The  latter  year  marks  an  era  Government 
in  the  histoiy  of  model  schools,  as  it  was  then  that  the  Government — ^the  Right  Honor-  cwdweu^^fei  .s 
able  E.  CardweU  being  Chief  Secretary — ^yielded  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  bishops,  and  to  Roman 
declared  that  no  more  model  schools  should  be  erected  without  the  express  sanction  of  bS^M? 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.     This  has  operated  as  an  absolute  prohibition,  none  having  since 
been   established.     There  are  now  nineteen  district  and  seven  minor  model  schools, 
excluding  those  situated  in  DubUn. 

The  object  of  the  Commissioners  in  establishing  these  schools,  and  the  place  they  were  object  of 
intended  to  occupy  in  the  training  system,  can  best  be  stated  in  the  Commissioners'  own  ^^"^^^^  schools. 
words.     Having  shown  the  necessity  for  enlisting  in  the  service  young  persons  well 
educated  and  trained,  they  proceed  thus  in  their  Report  for  1835  : — 

"  To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  material  that  suitable  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  that  persons  of  character  and  ability 
should  be  induced  to  seek  it  by  the  prospect  of  adequate  advantages." 

They  then  describe  their  plan  of  a  central  training  institution,  and  say  that  in  addition 
there  should  be — 

"  Thirty-two  district  model  schools  established  .     .     .  and  that  hereafter,  each  candidate  for  admission  to  Preparatory 
the  training  estabHshment  (in  Dublin)  should  undergo  a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them."  training. 

'  Vol.  in.,  Commissioners'  Keports,  page  297.     Report  of  J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

*  The  West  Dublin  Model  Schools  were  opened  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Central  Model  Schools,  both  in 
Dublin,  long  previously ;  but  these  are  ignored. 
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Mr.  Carlile  in  his  examination  before  the  Commons'  Committee  in  1834,  stated 
(question  2522)  in  reference  to  teachers — "  What  we  (the  Commissioners)  conceive  to  be 
peculiarly  important  is  that  they  should  be  educated  as  well  as  trained."  The  late 
Bight  Honorable  A.  R.  Blake,  a  Boman  CathoUc  Commissioner,  who  was  examined  by 
the  Commons*  Committee  in  1835,  said  (4064) — 

"  I  consider  the  greatest  benefits  that  we  can  look  for  must  be  looked  for,  and  can  only  be  obtained  throng 
the  establishment  of  good  normal  schools." 

Having  stated  that  the  demand  for  teachers  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  erection  of 
these  different  buildings  (referring  to  the  projected  thirty-two  district  model  schools),  he 
says  (4080),  "  I  should  prefer  the  special  normal  schools  under  our  direction''  to  special 
classes  of  teachers  in  connexion  with  a  college  or  university;  and  for  this  reason 
(4081)— 

"  Because  the  teachers  are  to  carry  the  system  committed  to  ns  into  execution,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
best  prepared  for  doing  so  by  being  educated  under  our  superintendence." 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  education  question  this  answer  merits  serious  attention. 
He  vindicates  the  Commissioners'  proposal  from  the  charge  of  monoply  (4094) : — 

"  We  desire  no  monoply ;  we  do  not  desire  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  set  up  a  school  unless  he 
has  a  diploma  from  u^  All  we  say  is  that  the  teachers  that  we  ourselves  set  up,  shall  be  the  teachers  approved 
by  us ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  seciu*e  our  approval  is  to  be  educated  at  one  of  otir  estdblhshments" 

Pressed  on  constitutional  grounds  he  says  in  (4095)  : — 

"  I  can  conceive  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  prevent  so  great  an  improvement,  as  I  think  would  be  effected 
by  sending  forth,  through  the  National  Board,  teachers  to  every  part  of  Ireland ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
the  true  constitutional  principle  to  be,  that  rather  moral  than  physical  power  should  be  the  means  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  this  principle  would  be  best  carried  into  effect  through  a  good  system  of  National  education 
conducted  through  well  educated  and  well  disposed  teachers ;  they  would  be  a  moral  police,  as  useful,  1  should 
hope,  as  the  existing  Constabulary  force." 

At  length,  in  1846,  the  Commissioners  announced  that  the  work  was  about  to  com- 
mence, which  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  and  had  always  considered  essential,  but  the 
execution  of  which  was  delayed  by  the  want  of  means.  They  gave  in  detail  the  general 
plan  of  these  schools  (see  Historical  Sketch,  page  209),  that  each  school  should  consist  of 
three  departments,  male,  female,  and  infant,  if  in  a  large  town,  and  if  in  a  small  town 
or  rural  district  of  an  agricultural  in  place  of  an  infant  department ;  that  the  head 
master  should  be  resident  and  have  three  candidate  teachers  (males)  boarding  with  him  ; 
and  that  the  head  mistress  should  be  non-resident,  and  have  one  candidate  teacher 
boarding  with  her;  that  the  training  of  the  candidate  teachers  should  last  for  six 
months ;  that  they  should  be  selected  from  the  monitors  and  meritorious  pupils  of 
ordinary  National  schools  ;  that  after  their  training  they  should  be  examined  and  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  if  considered  deserving  ;  that  they  should  then  be  ehgible  for  employ- 
ment as  teachers ;  that  after  two  years  they  should  go  to  Dublin  to  complete  their 
education  at  the  National  model  school,  and  that  the  most  deserving  pupils  of  the 
surrounding  schools  should  be  admitted  after  examination  as  free  pupik,  and  to  act  as 
monitors.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  these  schools  were  to  be  preparatory  training 
schools,  and  that  the  day  schools  attached  to  them  were  for  practice,  as  means  to  an  end. 
The  definition  now  given  of  model  schools  by  the  present  Commissioners  rather 
reverses  the  natural  and  historical  order.     It  is  this — 

"  The  chief  objects  of  model  schools  are  to  promote  imited  education ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods 
of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools ;  and  £o  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of 
teacher." 

In  the  original  design  of  these  establishments,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  only  feature 
brought  into  prominence,  and  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  their  necessity  was  advocated; 
it  should  have,  therefore,  the  first  place.  The  others  are  not  so  much  objects  of  their 
institution  as  adjuncts  or  corollaries.  It  seems  from  the  trust  deed  pubUshed  in  1842, 
and  previously  quoted,  that  it  was  even  contemplated  to  make  them  training  schools 
for  untrained  teachers  already  in  charge  of  schools,  as  by  its  terms  teachers  are  required 
to  "  hold  themselves  in  readiness  when  called  upon,  to  attend  at  the  general  normal 
establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  district  model  schools  to  be  hereafter  opened." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  of  20  pupil-teachers  who  entered  the  Ballymena 
Model  School — one  of  the  earliest  built — during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  from 
1849  till  1851,  no  less  than  eight  had  been  *' National  school  teachers."  (Report  of 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1851,  Vol.  I.,  page  146.)  And  some  years 
afterwai-ds,  to  encourage  such  to  seek  training  in  them,  a  regulation  was  made  by  the 
National  Board  grantmg  £6  a  year,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  to  those  pupi!- 
teachers  who  had  previously  been  classed  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schoola     (See 
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Head  Inspector  Fitzgerald's  Evidence,  quoted  page  429  of  Greneral  Report.)     ITieir       modei, 
primaiy  otyect  then  was  the  preparatory  education  and  training  of  teachers.  bcmools. 

When  the  proposal  to  establish  these  schools  took  definite  shape  in  1846,  the  greatest  approvedbyau 
anxiety  was  manifested  by  people  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  ^^^'^^ 
country  to  promote  the  project. 

Bishop  iJoyle  early  stamped  the  measure  with  his  approval.  The  Koman  Catholic 
Bishops  memorialled  the  Government  for  such  schools  in  1840  ;  and  all  the  early  schools 
had  their  approval  and  support. 

On  24th  January,  1848,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Newry,  the  Earl  of  Gosford  in  the 
chair,  when  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  of  which  I  quote  one : — 

"  That  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  having  resolved  on  building  Resolutions 
their  first  model  school  in  Newry ;  and  we  hail  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  mini8tei*8  and  members  of  every  approvinj?  of 
religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  estab-  ^^^Y  ^^^^*^ 
liskment  of  the  National  system,  and  is  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  as  yet 
devised,  calculated  to  prove  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  Ireland."* 

These  resolutions  were  introduced  to  the  meeting  hy  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blakcy 
Roman  Catholic  bishop ;  Rev.  D.  Bagot,  Vicar  of  Newry ;  Rev.  J.  Moraii,  Presbyterian  ; 
Chichester  Fortescue,  esq.,  m.p.,  now  Chief-Secretary;  and  Denis  Cauljield  Heron,  esq., 
now  member  of  Parliament  for  Tipperary.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ballymena  Model  school,  a  similar  combination  of  parties  was  Andof  Raiiy- 
repoi-ted,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  vieing  with  one  another  in   its  support  and  "chooi^^''^^^ 
praise  ;  and  at  the  first  public  examination  held  in    1850,  the  year  after  its  opening, 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.   Dobbin,  Presbyterian,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  J. 
Lynch,  p.p.,  and  "passed  by  acclamation,"  commendatory  of  the  institution.'*     At  Bailie-  Baiiieboro' 
borough  similar  facts  were  reported  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  then  Head  Inspector,  who  *^^  cionme!. 
says — 

"  The  landlord  and  clergy  of  all  persuasions  are  the  active  supporters  of  the  schools  and  system."^ 

The  same  gentleman  also  reported  on  the  opening  of  the  Clonmel  school.  Here  the 
two  parish  priests  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  warm  supporters ;  the  Established 
Church  rector  stood  aloof,  as  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Church  Education  System,  but 
he  promised  to  give  "  no  active  opposition,"  and  eventually  he  attended  and  gave 
religious  instruction  regularly  to  the  children  of  his  own  persuasion.^  The  same  thing  Dunmanway 
might  be  repeated  of  D  unman  way,  the  West  Dublin  Model  schools,  and  wherever  one  **"*^^**^^^- 
was  established. 

In  1854,  when  the  Limerick  Model  school  was  opened.  Dr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector,  Liincrkk. 
reported  that  "  there  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  schools,  tlje  Earl  of 
Dunraven ;  Lord  Monteagle  ;  the  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryariy  Roman 
Catholic  bishop;  Henry  O'Shea,  esq.,  Mayor;  Stephen  De  Vere,  esq.,  m.p.  ;  and  Arch- 
deacon Keatinge."  There  were  also  several  clergymen  of  the  Established,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  Churches.^ 

It  is  quite  clear  there  was  a  singular  unanimity  of  sentiment  from  north  to  south  in 
favour  of  these  schools  ;  and  it  so  continued  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  though  one 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  Archbishop  CuUen's  administration  as  Primate  was  to  obtain  in  Cardinal 
the  year  1850  a  condemnation  of  the  model  schools,  which,  however,  was  practically  opplS'tfoa 
inoperative  for  years,  as  is  seen  by  the  support  given  in  1855  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Limerick  to  the  model  school  there,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  JJenvir,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  at  the  Board  till  1858,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retire. 

After  this  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  became  more  active  and  general,  not  owing  to 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  rules  or  management  of  the  model  rSL'onl^oald 
schools  ;  and  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  they  were  so  conducted  as  to  but  to  altered" 
give  reasonable  cause  of  offence.    I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  R^^.lif 
was  altogether  external  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  development  of  an  altered  policy  on  c 't«>oiic 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.     This  in  your  General  Report,  page  445,  ^'*^''*"^* 
you  acknowledge  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  appointment  of  Archbishop  CuUen 
m  the  place  of  Archbishop  CroUy,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  model  schools." 

That  the  parents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  these  schools  do  not 
concur  in  the  action  of  the  bishops  is  apparent  from  the  numbers  still  in  attendance.^ 

•  Page  202  of  Vol.  III.  of  Commissioners'  Reports.  '  Page  185  of  Vol.  III.  of  Commissioners'  Beports. 
»  Vol.  III.,  page  240,  Mr.  M^Creedy's  Report.  *  Vol.  III.,  page  300. 

•  Vol.  III.,  page  256,  and  onwards. 

•  Vol.  XV.,  Commissioners'  Reports,  page  205,  and  onwards,  2nd  volume  of  Report  for  1855. 

^  Board's  Report,  1868,  page  26,  gives  6,085  Roman  Catholic  children  at  model  schools,  or  344  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 
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This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  such  are  practically  excommunicate,  being  denied 
the  rites  of  the  Church. 

The  Galway  Model  School  was  denounced  in  1863,  and  in  a  pastoral  dated  3rd  January 
of  that  year  Bishop  M^ Evilly  condemns  the  model  schools 

"  As  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  as  directly  designed  to  hiatil  religious  in- 
dijfferencey  and  propagate  latitudinarian  principles  ...  to  trample  under  foot  and  bring  into  disrepute  the 
sacred  authority  of  those  who  alone  received  the  divine  commission  to  teach  all  nations,  to  create  a  separation 
between  the  pastors  and  their  faithful  flocks,  and  inspire  the  latter  with  an  unmeaning  sense  of  %nde}}ende7ice 
quite  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

The  opinion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore,  may 
be  accepted  as  a  set-off  to  that  of  Bishop  M'Evilly.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Head 
Inspector  Butler  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  the  Newry  Model  School,  which  is 
given  at  page  207  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  dated 

"  Newry,  April  loth,  1850. 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — I  feel  honoured  by  your  request  that  I  ^ould  communicate  to  you  my  observations  regarding 
the  opportimities  for  religious  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Newry  model  school.  I  will  state  my  sentiments  to  you  on  the  subject  briefly,  candidly^ 
and  without  reserve. 

"  Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  institutipn,  and  more  especially  in  supporting  its  character 
for  rational  and  truly  Christian  liberality,  equally  removed  from  bigotry  and  indifference,  I  am  accustomed  to 
attend  there  on  Fridays  at  the  time  fixed  for  religious  instruction,  and  to  superintend  it  myself  in  the  apart- 
ment allotted  for  that  purpose." 

Meantime  events  of  a  singular  character  were  taking  place  at  the  Board  of  National 
Education.  On  1st  August,  1862,  the  Board  resolved  to  appoint  pupil  teachers,  at  £20 
a  year  each,  in  King's  Inns-street  convent  school,  and  this  was  follow^ed  by  an  applica- 
tion from  Baggot-street  convent  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lentaigne,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  was  granted  on  5th  September.^  In  this  way  these  two  convent  schools 
were,  pro  taiito,  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  model  schools.  When  monitors 
were  first  appointed,  the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Government  in  1843  for  a  grant 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  only  in  1845  that  the  minute  of  the  Board  was  passed  for 
carrying  their  plan  into  eflFect.^  But,  in  the  case  of  these  two  convent  schools,  pupil- 
teachers  were  appointed  without  any  previous  application  to  the  Treasury.  The  natural 
result  of  such  undue  favom-s  soon  followed.  The  Superioress  of  the  Baggot-street  con- 
vent applied  to  the  Board  on  21st  December,  1863,  to  have  her  school  subsidised  as  a 
denominational  training  institution,  with  the  "  same  advantages  as  similar  institutions 
in  England."^ 

No  mention  whatever  of  these  appointments  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  the  public  soon  became  aware  of  the  facts.  Meetings  were  held  and 
memorials  sent  to  the  Board  against  the  changes  thus  irregularly  introduced.  It  was 
only  then  the  Commissioners  saw  the  necessity  for  adopting  their  new  rule  regulating 
the  appointment  of  1st  class  monitors  (called  pupil-teachers  in  the  two  convents  above 
named).  This  illustrates  the  policy  described  by  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonnell  in  these  words : — 

"  The  Commissioners  have  never  ref\ised  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  model  school,  a  -well- 
conducted  rival  school  under  Koman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  Jiad  been  established  for 
the  eixpress  pwrpose  ofdravnng  away  from  the  model  school  the  Homan  Catholic  children  attending  it."* 


at  expense  of 
Model  schools, 


and  changes  four   of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
among  them  the  senior  Commissioner,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  in 


Against  these   concessions 
formally  protested,   and 

language  of  an  unmistakable  character  : — ^*  In  my  himible  judgment  the  recent  changes 
of  rule  seriously  interfere  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  system 
of  National  education  was  founded."  And  the  late  Bishop  of  x)err?/,  on  6th  November, 
1863,  and  4th  February,  1864,  formally  recorded  his  dissent,  stating  that  the  changes 
were  "  calculated  to  strengthen  the  position  and  increase  the  number  of  convent  schools 
which  are  being  established  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which  the  National 
system  is  based '^^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  recon- 
structed Board  gave  an  undue  preference  to  convent  schools. 

Contemporaneously  with  augmented  grants  to  convent  schools  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  resolved  in  November,  1863,  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  and 
candidates  in  training  in  all  their  model  schools  ;^  and  accordingly  instructions  were 

^See  House  of  Commons'  Returns,  391  and  430,  dated  15th  and  24th  June,  1864. 

"Return  430,  p.  29. 

'  Paper  179,  6th  April,  1864,  to  House  of  Commons. 

*  Paper  473,  dated  25/7 /'67,  of  House  of  Commons ;  memorandum  of  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell 
on  memorial  of  bishops  to  Sir  G.  Grey  against  model  schools. 

*  Parliamentary  Paper  157,  dated  18/3/' 6 4,  presented  to  House  of  Commons. 

^  See  reduction  order  of  Commissioners  and  correspondence  in  "  Supplemental  Returns  "  of  National  Board. 
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issued  to  take  steps  for  carrying  this  out  on  1st  April,  1864,  when  five  assistant-teachers,  J^^^^ 
twenty-four  pupil-teachers,  and  sixty-one  monitors  were  to  be  discontinued.  Nearly  all  "^"^ 
the  Inspectors  in  charge  of  model  schools  remonstrated,  and  one  of  them  uses  the 
following  language  in  reference  to  Lurgan  model  school : — "  It  is  not  as  well  off  with 
regard  to  teachers  as  the  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  two  districts"  adjoining.  At 
the  very  time  they  reduced  the  staff  and  presented  an  estimate  for  their  model  schools, 
reduced  by  £2,011,  they  asked  an  additional  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  *^  first-class 
monitors  "  in  rival  training  schools,  against  which  four  Commissioners  had  strongly 
protested. 

*^  The  Explanatory  Paper "  of  the  Board  of  Education  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Board's 
on  6th  February,  1864,  which  was  their  defence  for  appointing  pupil-teachers  in  convent  pf^!^***'^ 
schools,  contains  this  very  remarkable  statement : — "  About  700  new  teachers  must  be 
supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  the  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130."  Thus,  at 
the  very  moment  the  Commissioners  allege  the  inability  of  the  model  schools  to  supply 
the  demand  for  teachers  they  actually  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  in  training  in 
them  by  85,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  required. 

In  this  way  the  policy  of  the  reconstructed  Board  from  1860  was  directed  against  the 
model  schools  and  in  favour  of  convents  as  rival  training  schools.  One  of  the  memorials 
presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  against  the  appointment  of  pupil  teachers  in  convent 
schools  was  from  the  Ulster  National  Education  Defence  Association,  formed  in  1860  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  CardwelVs  action.  Its  committee  comprised  the  Earls  of  Antrim, 
Gosford,  and  Lurgan,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  High  Sheriffs  of  Antiim  and  Down,  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast,  several  deputy  lieutenants  and  others,  all  warm  friends  of  united  edu-  Reply  to 
cation.  They  drew  up  a  reply  to  the  Board's  "  Explanatory  Paper,"  severely  condemning 
the  course  pmrsued  by  the  Board,  and  closing  with  four  recommendations — 1st,  That 
the  central  and  district  model  schools  be  retained  in  their  integrity  for  the  training  of 
teachers ;  2nd,  .  .  .  (non-extension  of  convents);  3rd,  That  no  school  except  the 
central  and  district  models  be  recognised  as  training  establishments ;  and  4th,  That  the 
sum  of  £2,500  be  restored  to  the  estimates  for  model  schools,  and  that  the  sum  of  £2,000 
for  "  First  Class  monitors  "  be  struck  out. 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  the  memorial  of  the  Roman  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  1859  for  the  destruction  or  denominationalizing  of  these  schools,  Mr.  bi^o^? 
Cardiuell,  in  1860,  with  a  view  to  conciliation,  had  increased  the  Koman  Catholic  mem-  memorial  of 
bers  of  the  Board  to  ten,  or  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  and  had  virtually  stopped  the  prevents  erec- 
erection  of  any  additional  model  schools.     The  Board,  thus  "  reconstructed,"  had  ap-  *!<>''  ^^  *^^»- 
pointed  pupil  teachers  in  convent  schools,  and  had  largely  reduced  the  candidates  in  schools^ 
training  in  the  model  schools.     But  all  was  unavailing ;  the  bishops  refused  to  be  con- 
ciliated.     Accepting  all  these  concessions  as  positive  gains,  the  same  prelates   again 
addressed  the  Government  in  January,  1866,  through  Sir  G.  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  andof  i866 
They  do  not  abate  one  jot  of  their  demands  in  1859  ;  and  in  reference  to  model  schools  dw^ctbnof 
they  detlare  that  "  but  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  schools — to  do  away  with  them  •^ 
altogether.     Nothing  else  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and  people."     Though 
the  people  are  included  by  the  bishops,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  petitions  from  them 
have  ever  been  presented  to  parliament  against  the  model  schools,  nor  have  public 
meetings  been  held  to  condemn  them.     The  fact  is,  the  "  people  "  have  never  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  and  this  too  on  principle,  as  the  bishops  in  their  sworn  evidence 
expressly  deny  parental  authoritv,  and  lay  it  down  emphatically  that  the  Church  is  the 
sole  guardian  and  director  of  education.     Their  memorial  proceeds  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  doing  "  away  with  them  "  in  these  words — 

"  These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ;  some  of  them  might  be  turned  into  training 
schools  of  a  denominational  character  ;  others  might  be  converted  into  reformatories ;  others  utilized  in  some 
other  way." 

No  immediate  answer  was  given  to  this  memorial,  but  on  the  19th  June,  1866,  Mr.  Fortescue 
Chichester  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Conmiissioners  of  ^^^^"^^ 
Education,  announcing  that  no  more  model  schools  should  be  built  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Commissioners,  and  recommending  that  model  and  training  schools 
should  be  established  "  under  local  management,"  virtuallv  denominational,  which  should 
aflTord  accommodation  "  for  at  least  fifteen  resident  pupils  ' — a  number  much  in  excess  of 
the  district  model  schools — and  that  the  practising  schools  must  acconamodate  "  at  least 
150  pupils."  He  also  recommended  that  teachers  sent  from  the  country  to  the  central 
traimng  establishment  should  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  estabhshment ;  and 
that  paid  "  chaplains"  should  be  attached  to  the  model  schools.     His  letter  ends  thus — 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  invites  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  proposals  herein   pressing, 
contained,  and  requests  to  be  favoured  with  their  views  thereon  as  soon  as  possiWe." 
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This  sentenciB  is  important,  aa  the  Government  of  which  Mn  Fortescue  was  a  member 
had  been  defeated  the  previous  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  very  day  this 
letter  was  written  Lord  Kussell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  virtually  in 
both  Houses  announced  that  they  no  longer  held  office.  It  was  therefore  somewhat 
strange  that  this  revolution  in  the  National  system  should  have  been  pressed  on  when 
no  responsible  ministry  existed  {Wilson  16297). 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Fortescue  was  not  new.  It  is  almost  identical  with  one  propounded 
in  an  unpublished^  report  for  1858  of  Mr.  Keenan,  then  Head  Inspector  and  now  a  Chief 
of  Inspection.  When  his  report  for  that  year  was  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 
consideration,  the  following  minute  was  made  : — 

"  Ordered, — ^that  the  passage  read  be  expunged,  and  that  Mr.  Thorn  be  authorized  to  cancel  the  sheet  in 
which  it  is  contained,  it  appearing  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Keenan  for  the 
establishment  of  non-vested  model  schools  involves  an  organic  change  in  the  system." 

{Newell  24732-24742.) 

It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Mr.  Fortescue's  letter  which  some  alleged  had  originated  in  the  Education  Office  {Wilson 
16302-16304). 

Several  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  to  consider  this  scheme,  and  on  30th  June 
they  '*  beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals  and  their  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect."*  This  ready 
acquiescence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Mr.  Macdonnell  had  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
prepared  a  statement,  dated  10th  April  previous,  in  reference  to  the  Bishops' memorial  which 
had  been  sent  to  them  by  Sir  George  Grey,  in  which  he  warmly  defends  the  existing  model 
schools  against  the  attacks  of  the  Bishops  {see  General  Report,  page  455).  And  in  1858 
the  Board  had  pronounced  a  similar  scheme  to  *'  involve  an  organic  change  in  the  system.*' 

Having  now  examined  the  aim  and  objects  of  these  schools,  and  their  relation  to  the 

feneral  training  system  promulgated  from  the  very  outset  by  the  Commissioners  of 
rational  Education,  I  pass  to  another  aspect  of  the  question.  In  them  it  has  always 
been  the  rule  to  appoint  teachers  of  various  religious  denominations,  and  in  this  respect 
they  comply  literally  with  a  demand  often  made  by  Roman  Catholic  authorities  that 
in  all  schools  frequented  by  Roman  Catholic  children  there  should  be  teachers  of  that 
faith.  It  is  stated  in  your  Report,  page  439,  that  in  some  departments  of  the  model 
schools  there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  teachers  found  at  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Messrs. 
Cowie  and  Stokes ;  but  a  little  more  minute  inquiry  might  have  satisfied  them  that  they 
had  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  as  the  staff  of  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitoi-s 
comprise  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  locality,  and  it  was  merely  accidental 
that  at  their  visit  some  of  these  may  have  been  unrepresented  in  a  particular  room,  as 
the  monitors  teach  in  turn  in  the  girls' *and  infants'  departments.  Besides,  religious 
instruction  is  communicated  at  a  separate  time  to  all,  and  each  denomination  has  its 
own  room  for  the  purpose  where  teachers  and  pupils  assemble. 

It  has  also  been  objected  (Report  A.  34),  to  these  schools  that  the  teachers  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  and  not  by  local  parties,  and  that  is  this  a  departure  from 
Mr.  Stanley  s  letter.  This  would  have  been  pertinent  had  these  schools  been  managed 
by  Jocal  parties ;  but  the  Board  retained  the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  in 
strict  accord  with  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  that  the  managers  should  appoint.  The  management 
was  retained  hj  the  Board  as  representing  all  parties,  and  because  these  schools  were 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  training  system,  the  chief  development 
of  which  was  the  central  institution  in  Dublin.  But  here  the  difference  between 
these  and  ordinary  schools  is  ignored.  Some  reasonable  objection  might  lie,  if  these 
were  ordinary  schools  and  therefore  capable  of  unlimited  extension.  From  their  very 
constitution  they  must  be  few,  and  therefore  any  alarm  at  the  State  through  their  means 
unduly  controlUng  the  entire  education  of  the  country  is  visionary. 

As  to  the  general  policy  of  such  management  I  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the 
late  Right  Honorable  A.  R.  Blake,  himself  a  Commissioner,  and  a  Roman  Cathohc, 
given  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  1835,  and  published  in  Vol.  I.,  pages  94, 
95,  &c.,  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  and  previously  quoted,  who  approves  of  and 
defends  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  general  question ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
retaining  the  management,  the  Commissionens  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  from  their  opportunities,  through  their 
Inspectors,  are  better  able  than  any  local  parties  to  select  the  most  suitable  teachers  for 
these  important  posts.     But  I  think  that  except  in  rare  instances  they  should  be  teachers 


'  Appendix  No.  XVIL,  page  1311,  Vol.  IT. 


«  House  of  Commons'  Paper,  225,  dated  10th  April,  1867. 
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of  some  standing  and  experience.     The  best  teachers  of  oi'din&i^  schools  should  be       ifowfe 
able  to  look  forward  to  such  posts  as  the  legitimate  rewards  of  eflScieiit  service.  BKommm. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details  as  to  ihe  ck)st  of  these  establishments.  Cost; 
lliat  they  have  considerably  exceeded  the  modest  estimate  originally  formed  is  un- 
doubted ;'  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  expense  of  building  has  nearly  doubled 
in  this  country  within  the  last  30  years.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that 
the  cost  exceeded  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  schools  in  Belfast  and  Cork — both 
vety  large  cities-^are  exceptionai ;  but  many  of  the  others  were  not  more  costly  than 
many  vmage  and  parochial  schools  in  England^  It  is  not,  howevej,  as  ordinary  schools 
they  must  be  treated,  but  as  Training  Institutions.  In  Report  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  foi*  1867-8,  at  page  xci.,  it  is  stated  that  the  grants  out  of  pubUc  funds 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1867,  to  "  Training  Colleges,"  amounted  to  £75,792,  or  11 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  sum  voted  for  Education  in  Britain,  which  was  £685,201 ;  and  it 
IS  further  stated  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Training  Colleges  since  1839  has  been 
£1,122,235,  out  of  a  total  of  £9,568,474,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  moneys  spent 
on  education.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  grants  to  the  Model  or  Practising  Schools  attached 
to  each  CoDege.  On  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  1868,  it  appears  at  pages  29,  30,  and  31,  that  the  entire  cost  of  all  the 
Training  Institutions,  Central  and  District  Model,  was  £32,342,  allowing  for  £5,390  of 
school-fees,  &c.,  returned  to  Commissioners.  The  entire  expenditure  for  that  year  from 
public  funds  was  £390,000,  making  the  same  allowance,  so  that  the  cost  of  ttie  Irish 
Training  Institutions  was  only  8*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  2*8  per  cent,  less  than  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the  contrast  would  be  still  more  favourable  if  the  cost  of  the  prac- 
tisii^  schools  as  mere  schools*  was  deducted. 

Again,  it  has  been  calculated  thai  the  cost  to  the  State  for  school-room  accommoda- 
tion for  each  child  present  in  the  Irish  Model  Schools,  varied  from  £13  165.  11  rf.  to  £73 
185.  Id.  On  referrmg  to  the  Committee  of  Council  Report  for  1867-68,  it  will  be  found 
by  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  average  attendance  at  the  Practising  Schools  attached 
to  the  Training  Colleges  of  Hammerstittith  and  Culhatn,  that  the  cost  of  the  College  to 
the  State  for  accommodating  each  child  was  £14  and  £150,  respectively.  The  compa- 
rison is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Irish  schools. 

It  also  falls  far  short  of  the  full  contrast.  In  the  Irish  Model  Schools  the  State 
Grant  k  the  entire  cost,  while  in  the  British  Training  Schools  it  is  only  about  one-third. 
In  the  two  colleges  selected — and  they  are  fair  specimens — ^the  grants  and  subscriptions 
together  amounted  to  £13,530,  and  £19,233,  being  for  each  pupu  £92  and  £480  respect-  unfair  mode 
iveiy.  In  the  Irish  Model  or  Training  Schools  i£e  minimum  outlay  was  £13,  and  the  °' <^»i<^^«o"- 
maximum  £73.  But  this  mode  of  calculation  is  unfair  in  both  cases,  as  it  omits  the 
training  element  entirely,  and  views  them  merely  as  day  schools. 

You  calculate  (General  Report,  page  432)  that  the  annual  cost  of  educating  each  child 
in  an  Irish  Model  School  is  between  £4  and  £5,  while  in  ordinary  schools  it  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  305.     (^ee  paragraph  1 79  of  Special  Report  A.) 

Pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  the  cost  to  the  State  of  educating  each  child 
at  Culham  Practising  School  in  England  for  1867-8,  was  £43,  and  at  Hammersmith  £6. 
Here  again  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  board,  lodging,  and  education  of  Pupil  Teachers 
and  monitors  in  training. 

It  appears  there  were  in  1868  467  young  persons  in  the  district  model  schools  in 
training  for  teachers.  AUow  for  each  of  these  the  average  cost  of  a  student  in  the 
British  training  colleges,  viz.,  £43,  or  say  one  fourth  less  for  the  difference  of  Hving, 
viz.,  £32,  we  have  a  sum  of  £14,944;  deduct  this  fi-om  £20,708,  the  annual  cost  of 
these  sdbools^  allowing  for  school  fees,  and  we  have  £5,764  as  the  annual  cost  to  the 
State  for  educating  6,436  children  (average  attendance),  or  less  than  185.  a  head,  i.e.,  Their  character 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  estimated  cost  in  ordinary  schools.  The  tables  in  as  training  in- 
General  Report,  pages  432,  433,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  model  i^oreT* 
schools  are  nothing  but  day  schools,  and  ignore  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  young  candidate  teachers.  The  schools  are  taught,  and  the  candidates  educated 
and  trained  by  the  same  staff  of  teachers,  who  at  extra  hours  devote  themselves  to 
the  young  candidates.  Yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  this,  and  no  deduction  made  on 
account  of  it.  This  is  not  fair.  Allow  30^.  a  head  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
average  attendance,  the  estimated  cost  in  other  schools,  and  we  have  a  sum  of 
£9,654  to  deduct  from  £20,708,  leaving  £11,054  as  the  cost  of  draining  467  young 
teachers,  or  about  £23  each,  being  very  littiie  more  than  one  half  the  cost  in  Britain. 
And  for  the  practical  purposes  of  our  schools  they  are  aa  well  trained.  I  quote  here 
from  the  evidence  of  Dean  Meyler  in  1854,  before  the  Lords'  committee  in  reference  to 


'  ^ee  General  Report,  pages  432,  433. 

'  Special  Report  A.     Table  F.,  page  33,  and  referred  to  in  General  Report,  page  433. 
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the  Dunmanway  Model  School — in  reply  to  question  2688 — "  Your  Lordship  adverts  to 
only  one  object  of  the  school.  It  is  not  merely  designed  for  the  instruction  of  that 
number  of  scholars,  but  it  has  another  function  as  a  training  institution,  and  one 
economically  carried  out."  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  dean,  and  Com- 
missioner of  National  Education,  who  contmued  on  the  Board  till  his  death  in  1863. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1870,  a  school  was  opened  in  Darlington,  built  by  private 
munificence  at  a  cost  of  £4,500,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  place  merely, 
and  that  in  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants  ;  and  can  it  be  considered  extravagant  in  the 
State  to  expend  £15,000  on  an  institution  combining  both  a  school  and  a  training 
college  in  Belfast,  with  a  population  of  150,000  ?  Six  of  the  model  schools  condemned 
on  the  gi'ound  of  expense  cost  each  less  than  this  ordinary  school  at  Darlington,  some 
of  them  not  one-half. 

Training  Department. 

The  young  persons  in  training  in  these  institutions  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
pupil  teachers  and  monitors. 

-Pupil  teachers,  male  and  female,  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  a  preliminary 
examination.  They  are  selected  from  the  monitors  and  advanced  pupils  of  ordinary 
schools. 

The  young  men  generally  board  with  the  head  master,  who  receives  for  each  an 
allowance  of  JE24  a  year  for  board,  &c.  The  young  women  board  outside,  and  receive 
the  same  allowance.  The  course  of  training  is  one  year,  but  if  retained  for  a  second 
year  a  small  salary  of  £6  is  given  them. 

The  monitors  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  their  course  extends  over  four  years. 
They  are  selected  from  the  best  pupils  attending  the  school.  Their  salaries  are  for  fii-st 
year,  £6  ;  second  year,  £8  ;  third  year,  £10  ;  fourth  year,  £12.  They  reside  with  their 
parents. 

Training  and  Education. 

The  resident  pupil-teachers  have  regular  study  hours  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
teach  in  the  schools  from  ten  till  three  or  four  o'clock.  The  head  and  assistant  masters 
superintend  and  direct  their  studies  before  and  afler  school  hours.  There  is  a  prescribed 
course  of  literature  and  science  for  them,  and  they  receive  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  over- worked,  that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  their  education,  and  that  they  should  not  teach  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours  dail^. 
This  they  should  do  however.  Their  business  being  teaching,  daily  practice  under  skil- 
ful masters  with  some  theory  is  preferable  to  the  British  system  of  a  maximum  of  theory 
and  a  minimum  of  practice. 

The  monitors,  male  and  female,  teach  from  ten  till  three  o'clock  dailv.  They  receive 
careful  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools  for  one  hour  every  day  before 
or  after  ordinary  school  hours.     In  addition  to  this  the  girls  learn  needlework. 

They  also  learn  drawing,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  mime,  in  the  model 
schools,  where  these  branches  are  taught 

The  monitresses  teach  in  turn  in  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools.  In  this  way  they 
have  ample  opportunities  of  learning  to  teach  First  Book  children,  though  not  attached 
exclusively  to  either  department. 

Like  the  pupil-teachers,  the  monitors  and  monitresses  are  over-worked.  They  are 
employed  all  day  in  teaching.    This  leaves  too  little  time  for  their  own  education. 

The  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  attached  to  the  boys'  schools  have  no  practice  in  the 
infant  departments,  which  is  a  defective  arrangement. 


Religioiii 
education; 


Religious  Education. 

The  schools  are  open  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction.  Of  late  years  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  prohibited 
from  attending,  though  for  many  years  they  regularly  discharged  this  duty.  The 
clergy  of  all  oliier  churches  attend,  and  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  (except  the 
Roman  Catholics)  receive  instruction  from  them.  On  days  when  clergymen  are  absent 
the  pupil-teachers  assist  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils.  By  these  means 
they  are  prepared  for  similar  duties  in  ordinaiy  schools. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  receive  instructions  from  the  teachers 
of  their  own  creed  (as  monitors  do  in  ordinary  schools),  and  are  also  employed  as  the 
others.  The  pupil-teachers  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teachers  to  see  to  this. 
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The  monitors  reside  with  their  parents,  who  are  the  proper  guardians  of  their  faith       modkl 
and  morals.  ^"f2^"- 

At  page  438  of  General  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  model  schools  "  produce  good  ^^"»*^- 
teachers  of  mixed  schools/'  and  m  support  of  this  is  quoted  answer  (3647)  of  evidence  that 
they  are  suitable  only  for  training  teachers  ^'  for  the  mixed  system  of  education."  '  The 
fallacy  here  is  in  using  the  term  ''  mixed"  in  a  double  sense.  In  the  Report  it  is  used 
to  describe  schools  with  a  '^  mixed"  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils, 
while  in  Mr.  Hunter's  evidence  here  quoted,  the  term  is  synonymous  with  "non- 
sectarian." 

The  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
connexion  with  the  religious  instruction,  are  under  precisely  the  same  rules.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  vested  schools  all  religious  sects  can  clamoi  the  use  of  the  schoolroom 
for  religious  instruction  ;  in  non-vested  schools  it  rests  with  the  managers  to  say  whether 
there  shall  be  any  and  what  religious  instruction.  But  in  practice  there  is  no  distinction 
whatever,  the  religious  instruction  being  generally  in  conformity  with  the  creed  of  the 
manager ;  and  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  representing  the  model  schools  as  fitted 
for  training  teachers  for  vested  rather  than  non-vested  schools,  has  in  reality  no 
significance  whatever.  *• 

But  any  objection  on  this  score  has  little  weight,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  State  to  train  teachers  to  impart  religious  instruction  of  every  phase  and 
variety,  a  doctrine  which  will  scarcely  find  general  acceptance.  It  is  better  the  State 
should  leave  this  department  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  and  clergy. 

These  schools,  besides  being  training  schools,  had  a  further  object — ^viz.,  to  promote  intended  to 
united  education  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  childi-en  in  the  same  school.     Have  ^^wi^*"^** 
they  been  successful  ?     In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for 
1858,  at  page  XVI.,  they  return  thirteen  model  schools  in  operation.     The  following 
table  will  show  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  pupils  in  these  thirteen 
schools  in  that  year  and  in  1868  : — 

Total  on  Rolls  for  Year.        Total  Roman  Catholics.        Percentage  of  Total. 

1858, 8,235  4,545  55 

1868, 6,816  1,998  29-3 

In  the  former  year  the  schools  were  unopposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
people  being  free  to  act,  the  result  was  a  complete  success.  In  the  latter  year  they 
were  under  ban  ;  parents  were  deprived  of  Church  privileges  if  they  continued  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  and  in  consequence  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  fell  off  26  per  cent. 

There  are  now  30  model  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  from  the  Board's  Report  for  1868  it 
appears  that  34*4  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  frequenting  them  during  that  year  were 
Roman  Catholic,  while,  if  Ulster  be  excluded,  the  proportion  would  be  52*5  per  cent. 
The  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  large  majority  in  6  schools  ;  they  formed  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  in  7  others  ;  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  6  ;  and  in  the  remaining  11  they  were 
less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  8  of  the  model  schools  are  in  towns 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  in  a  minority. 

Though  exposed  to  the  most  determined  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  on  whose  rolls  there  were  not  during  the  year  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  they  have 
largely  promoted  united  education. 

But  the  third  object  proposed  was  to  exhibit  the  most ''  improved  methods  of  literary  Models  for 
and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools."     The  jReport,  page  456,  explains  ^^y°^^°^ 
this  by  saying  they  were  "  to  exinhit  perfect  models  of  iS'ational  schools."     It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  they  never  aimed  at  anything  so  absurd   or  Utopian  as   "perfect 
models."     To  exhibit  the  "  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  "  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  exhibiting  "  perfect  models  of  National  schools." 

Little  direct  evidence  of  the  state  of  these  schools  was  given,  the  chief  information 
available  being  in  Special  Report  A.  But  in  this  Report  it  is  set  down  as  a  subject  of 
censure  that  they  are  frequented  by  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the 
explanation  of  which  undoubtedly  is  that  a  better  education  can  be  obtained  in  them 
than  elsewhere.  This  is  the  strongest  indirect  evidence  of  their  efficiency.  Pupils 
come  to  them  from  miles  round.  Roman  Catholic  parents  brave  f  he  "  penalties  "  of 
their  church  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  education  imparted  in  them.  This  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

The  Report)  at  page  438,  states  that  they  "  produce  good  teachers."  This  admission 
is  conclusive  iiiat  the  methods  of  instruction  are  good. 

Mx.  Macdonnell  testifies,  in  a  Paper  presented  to  Parliament  in  1867,  that  they  are  Best  example* 
"  among  the  best  examples  in  the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction,"  and  that  "  they 
I.  4  E  2 
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are  crowded  with  children  anxious  to  be  educated  there  in  preference  to  all  other 
schools." 

The  statistics  in  the  Report  (pp.  266,  275)  show  that  in  all  National  schools  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  3rd  and  higher  classes  is  only  23,  in  convents  only  23,  in 
Christian  Brothers''  schools  39,  while  in  model  schools  the  proportion  is  44  per  cent 
This  shows  that  the  methods  pursued  in  the  model  schools  produce  better  results,  and 
secure  a  more  rapid  progress  than  in  any  other  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  tables  are  given  in  the  Report  to  show  the  "  literary 
proficiency"  in  all  other  classes  of  schools — ^the  model  schools  are  omitted.  This  omission 
was  not  accidental.  Such  a  table  would  have  neutralized  the  eflfect  of  the  dispan^ng 
general  statements.  It  is  admitted  that  the  attendance  is  much  more  regular,  '*  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  ratio  is  higher."     (Report  A.  140.) 

^rhe  eagerness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  the  sacrifice^ 
they  make  ;  the  testimony  of  the  Board's  officers  and  of  the  public ;  the  high  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils,  their  rapid  progress  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  afford 
reliable  evidence  of  their  efficiency  ;  and  these  resulte  can  be  ascribed  to  only  one  cause, 
viz.,  the  superior  methods  of  instruction  pursued. 

Your  adverse  criticisms  at  page  457  of  General  Report  (A.  189-194)  on  the  superior 
appointments  of  model  schools  seem  utterly  misapplied,  and  are  due  to  a  confounding 
of  model  with  mere  practising  schools.  The  very  name  model  implies  the  highest  possible 
excellence ;  wherein  a  ^*  m^el"  falls  short  it  is  to  that  extent  defective.  No  teacher 
thinks  of  accommodating  his  copy-line  of  turns  to  the  unsteady  and  irr^ular  tracings 
of  a  beginner  ;  he  knows  well  ttie  child  cannot  equal  the  model,  but  he  is  to  try.  So 
with  models  in  di-awing,  sculpture,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  a  model  school  should  be 
as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  certainly  should  aim  at  it ;  the  building  should  be 
the  most  suitable,  the  furniture  and  apparatus  the  best,  the  teachers  the  most  efficient 
that  can  be  procured,  the  supplies  of  all  requisites  abundant,  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  most  approved.  To  find  fault  with  a  model  school  because  it  is  superior  in 
these  respects  to  ordinary  schools  is  to  mistake  its  character  and  functions.  Its  design 
is  to  elevate  and  improve,  which  it  could  not  do  if  it  is  degraded  to  their  level  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  these  schools.  They  are  not  mere  practising  schools  as  in  England ; 
they  fulfil  in  addition  a  higher  office. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  an  exact  counterpart  of  ordinary  schools  in  a  model  and 
practising  school.  Town  and  oountary  children  differ  in  character,  and  call  for  distinct 
treatment     In  rural  districts  an  agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  population  present 

Soints  of  the  most  complete  contrast,  so  also  do  a  maritime  and  an  inland  population, 
lore  than  this,  the  same  school  in  many  places  differs  totally  in  winter  and  m  summer, 
the  winter  pupils  being  adults  and  the  summer  pupils  infants,  and  reauiring  in  consequence 
a  complete  change  of  organization.  No  two  schools  can  be  found  in  afi  respects  alike. 
Therefore  a  model  and  practising  school  cannot  be  a  prototype  to  be  copied  in  every 
minute  detail ;  even  if  possible  it  would  be  to  stereotype  education ;  but  it  diould  have  a 
strong  family  likeness,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

A  practising  and  model  school,  as  part  of  a  training  system,  has  for  its  object 
the  perfecting  of  the  candidates  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management ;  while  the 
whole  course  of  training  aims  at  sending  out  an  intelhgent  and  skilled  class  of  teachers, 
with  powers  to  adapt  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  to  the  ever-varying  circumstances 
of  the  schools  in  their  charge.  To  cast  them  in  a  ri^d  mould  would  be  to  make  them 
mere  machines,  and  would  destroy  all  individuality  of  character,  which  should  be 
developed  and  allowed  full  exercise,  but  not  destroyed. 

No  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  destruction  of  these  schools  on  the  score  of  inefficiency ; 
defects  may  and  doubtless  do  exist  which  should  be  removed.  The  majority  of  them  are 
excellent,  some  fair,  while  a  very  few  only  are  inferior.  I  recommend  improvement,  not 
abolition.  The  whole  case  against  these  schools  when  examined  resolves  itself  into  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Cai^olic  bishops  on  the  ground  that  united  education  such  as 
exists  in,  and  is  promoted  by  them  is  "  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals."  No  evidence  of 
this  beyond  vague  general  statement  was  attempted  to  be  ffliven,  I  therefore  infer  none 
such  could  be  produced.  Had  cases  of  recreancy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of 
extensive  moral  depravity  existed,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  fully 
exposed. 

In  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  demanded  their  destruction.  In  1866  they 
repeated  their  demand,  which  they  have  never  modified. 

lou  report,  p.  453,  in  reference  to  their  objections  that  "no  feasible  means  of 
obviating  "  them  were  suggested. 

^  Their  basis  of  calculation  is  different.  Hie  Brothers  use  their  own  series  of  books,  teach  the  children  in 
Book  I.  nothing  but  reading,  and  so  pass  them  more  rapidly  to  the  higher  classes. 
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You  have  accordingly  recommeaded  (104,  105) ; —  Model 

SCHOOIA. 

"  That  (1),  the  existmg  provincial  or  model  schools  should  te  gradually  discontiuued ;"  and  (2),  "  all  existing         . ": — 
provincial  or  model  schools  which  cannot  be  carried  on  by  local  committees  bs  elementary  schools  on  the  present     '^""'V* 
system,  leoeiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  p^ 
may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any  body  applying  for  th^  as  iaraining  schools  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will  provide  tions'orSm- 
for  their  maintenance  and  repair/'  miasion. 

From  these  recommend9.tions  I  entirely  dissent,  on  three  pounds  : — 1st,  ^  a  waste  of  Diasent  from, 
public  money ;  2nd,  as  an  act  of  injustice ;  3rd,  as  at  vanance  with  a  system  of  non-  ^^  waBons. 
sectarian  education. 

1st.  To  divert  them  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded  would  be  a  reckless  i»t,  Wa«te  of 
waste  of  public  money,  and  would  establish  a  precedent  of  s,  dangerous  character,  p"^"^  "^°*y- 
Erected  and  maintained,  according  to  your  own  Report,  at  enormous  expense,  you 
propose  that  property  worth  £175,000  should  be  abandoijied,  and  that  new  institu- 
tions to  take  their  place  should  be  created  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

2nd, — Your  proposal  is  unjust  to  all  those  who  approve  of  the  model  schools,  and  who  2nd,  injustice. 
look  to  them  to  supply  the  ordinary  schools  with  qualified  teachers.  The  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  entire  JProtestant  population  who  support  National  schools,  and  of  such  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  approve  of  them,  the  Commission  sacrifice  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  This  is  to  replace  an  imaginary  and  theoretical  or  senti- 
mental grievance  by  a  real  and  substantial  one.  Protestant  managers  eagerly  seek  for 
teachers  at  this  source  ;  so  do  lay  and  even  Isome  clerical  Roman  Catholic  managers.  That 
Roman  Catholic  managers  are  stiU  to  be  found  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Board's 
training  institutions  is  evident  firom  the  fact  that  in  1868  there  were  270  teachers 
trained  in  Dublin,  of  whom  141,  more  than  one-half,  were  Roman  Catholics.  That  the 
laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  entertain  the  same  feelings  of  antipathy  to 
these  schools  as  their  clergy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1868  upwards  of  6,000 
Roman  Catholic  children  were  on  their  rolls,  or  344  per  cent  of  the  whole.  At  six  of 
them  more  than  one-half  the  pupils  were  Roman  CathoUcs  ;  while  at  ten  others  there 
were  minorities  ranging  from  50  to  169.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  schools 
were  under  ban,  these  numbers  establish  a  want  of  concurrence  between  the  laitjr  and 
the  bishops.  To  disregard  the  feelings  and  interests  of  these  people  would  be  to  mflict 
a  grave  injustice. 

3rd, — Tjbe  intention  of  your  recommendations  is  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Roman  srd,  Subver- 
Catholic  bishops  who  object  to   the   management   and  necessarily  undenominational  ave  of  united 
character  of  these  schools  {Cutten,  27048).     They  demand  training  schools  "  denomina-  *^'*^' 
tional  in  reality"  (Forde^  23012).     To  grant  this  would  be  subversive  of  the  Amddr 
mental  principle  of  the  National  system  and  of  its  practice,  since  the  bishops  firmly 
adhere  to  their  resolution  to  denominationalize  or  destroy  these  schools.     Hence  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  in  1866  that  model  schools  ^'  under  local  manage- 
ment "  should  be  aided  by  the  State  fails  to  meet  their  views  unless  ^'  local "  be  a 
synonyme  for  denominational.     Their  letter  of  January,   1866,  is  specific.     It  is  for 
''  training  estabUshments  of  Catholic  teachers,  male  and  female,  a  thing  of  the  very 
first  importance."     A  plan  similar  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  proposal  to  the  Board  in  1858  was 
deemed  by  them  "  an  organic  change  in  the  system."     They  accordingly  rejected  it' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  reasons  why  training  schools  of  some  mnd  should  exist. 
This  is  now  universally  conceded  and  acted  upon.  It  only  remains  to  indicate  what  their 
character  should  be.  If  in  connexion  with  a  denominational  system,  as  in  England, 
necessarily  they  take  a  denominational  form. 

In  Ireland  it  is  diflTerent.     Here  an  unsectarian  system  prevails,  and  the  model  or  Training 
training  schools  consequently  assumed  a  similar  form.     They  should  remain  under  the  J^^^ni^^!^** 
immediate  management  of  the  Board,  which  guards  equally  the  interests  of  the  State  on  sectarian. 
the  one  hand,  and  of  all  sects  and  parties  in  the  conmiunifcy  on  the  other,  in  order  that 
their  non-sectarian  character  should  be  upheld.     This  character  they  should  continue  to 
preserve  so  long  as  ordinary  schools  are  unsectarian.     Their  object  is  to  train  teachers 
for  such  schools,  and  sectarian  institutions  are  not  fitted  for  this  oflBice.     In  the  model 
schools  the  teachers,  the  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors,  and  the  pupils  belong  to  the  various 
religious  denominations.    There  is  a  most  thorough  mixture,  and  an  equally  thorough 
harmony  and  good  will.     The  language  employed  by  the  Board,  in  their  report  for  1868, 
of  the  central  training  institution  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  reports  since  the  beginning, 
and  holdif  true  of  every  model  school.     They  say,  referring  to  the  teachers,  "  The  inmates 
have  been  distinguished  as  heretofore  for  the  general  correctness  of  their  conduct,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline, /or  the  exercise  of  kindly  feelings  toward  each 
other,  and  for  the  careful  observance  of  their  religious  duties." 

1  Evidence,  pages  1107  and  1312. 
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If  teachers  cannot  be  trained  together  without  danger,  if  they  cannot  sit  on  the  same 
benches  and  listen  to  the  same  lectures  from  the  same  Professors  or  teachers,  and  if  they 
cannot  work  together  in  the  same  school-rooms,  much  less  can  children  be  taught  together 
with  safety.  United  education  must  then  be  abandoned.  But  if  united  education  is 
practicable  and  desirable,  teachers  can  nowhere  be  so  well  prepared  for  the  duty  as  in 
mixed  training  schools.  There  they  will  imbibe  principles  of  toleration  and  forbearance, 
and  they  will  have  ample  scope  for  their  exercise.  Feelings  of  sectarian  rancour  and 
bitterness  will  be  eradicated  or  subdued,  and  they  will  go  forth  as  missionaries  of  peace 
and  harmony  among  all  sects. 

Trained  in  sectarian  institutions  the  case  will  be  otherwise.  Here  they  will  learn  to 
exaggerate  the  points  of  difference,  to  subordinate  the  claims  and  interests  of  citizenship 
to  those  of  rival  Churches,  and  they  will  enter  upon  life  as  the  advocates  and  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Kept  scrupulously  apart  from  all  who  differ  fi-om  them 
in  religion— just  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  affections  are  most  susceptible  of  imm-ession, 
and  when  friendships  are  most  likely  to  be  formed — and  taught  that  comminghng  with 
their  fellow-subjects  of  other  denominations  is  "dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,"  they  aie 
little  likely  to  promote  among  their  pupils  sentiments  of  mutual  toleration  and  respect 
If  the  principles  in  which  they  have  been  trained  are  correct — and  we  may  presume  they 
will  so  regard  them — then  they  will  discourage  all  united  education  among  children,  as 
pregnant  with  dangers  no  less  serious  than  in  their  own  case. 

But  this  opposition  to  united  training  has  another  aspect  and  a  deeper  significance. 
The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  is  that  all  education  must  he  controlled  by 
tJie  ChiTch.  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  bishops  {Keane  15889-15894)  were  candid  and 
decided  on  this  subject.  But  so  long  as  united  training  and  united  education  continue 
this  claim  cannot  be  asserted  with  success.  The  State  must  be  the  arbiter  between  all 
parties,  and  therefore  in  the  ultimate  issue  must  exercise  the  supreme  control  ( Whittle 
24092). 

I  submit  the  following  recommendations  : — 

I.  The  model  schools  for  training  teachers  should  be  maintained  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board. 

I  concur  in  opinion  with  Mn  Blake,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners : — 

"  That  the  teachers  *  *  shall  be  approved  by  us  (the  Commissioners),  and  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
our  approval  is  to  6e  educated  at  one  of  our  estahliahmerUs,*^ 

II.  Their  sphere  of  usefulness  as  training  schools  should  be  largely  extended  by 
increasing  the  number  of  candidates  in  training,  who  should  be  supported  by  the  State 
during  l^eir  residence.  Such  increase  is  necessary  to  meet  the  want  for  trained  and 
qualified  teachers,  and  to  enable  more  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the  education  and 
training  of  the  candidates  themselves. 

It  might  be  advisable  also  to  allow  parties  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  to  attend 
the  pupil  teachers'  and  monitors'  classes  though  not  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  Such 
parties  should  support  themselves  and  pay  fees  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

III.  Considering  the  importance  of  their  duties,  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  should  be  increased  as  under : — 


Muten. 


Principals, 100  to  150 

Assistants, 50  „     80 


Mistresaes. 

70  to  100 
40  „    60 


Yearly  Augmentotion. 

/ * . 

Principal. 

£ 
5 
3 


£ 
3 


(a.)  No  extra  allowances  for  teaching  special  branches,  imless  required  to  do  so 
outside  school-hours. 

(6.)  Masters  and  mistresses  to  assist  in  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupil-teachers 
and  monitors. 

(c.)  These  teachers  should  be  chosen  bv  the  Commissioners  for  special  fitness  for 
their  oflSces ;  they  should  have  been  trained  in  a  model  school,  and  have 
hsui  experience  in  conducting  schools,  but  not  to  exclude  other  persons  of 
recognised  ability.  In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  to  require  special  reports 
on  their  claims  and  merits  from  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  • 

(d.)  An  additional  teacher  should  be  appointed  to  take  special  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors.  He  should  give  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching,  and  on  general  subjects,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  Sieir  officers.  As  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  school-fees  he  should  have  a  sufficient  salary. 
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(e).  Lecturers  on  the  English  language  and  literature  should  be  appointed  at      ^^^^ 
adequate  salaries.     There  should  be  two  courses  each  of  twenty-five  lectures        ^^ 
in  every  model  school  in  the  year  ^1)  one  on  English  language  to  first  year  ^^''**»^* 
students,  and  (2)  one  on  English  literature  to  second  year  students.     Two 
lectures  on  each  subject  weekly,  or  occasionally  three.     In  this  way  one 
lecturer  could  attend  eight  model  schools.     In  such  towns  as  Cork,  Gal  way, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  the  services  of  resident  professors  could  be  readily 
secured. 

IV.  Pupil-teachers  and  monitors —  4th. 

(d.)  Pupil-teachers  should  reside  with  the  head  masters  or  mistresses  at  the 

option  of  their  parents. 
(J>.)  For  residents  the  present  allowance  should  be  continued.' 
(c.)  For  non-residents  an  allowance  should  be  paid  to  each  person  of  £20  for 

first  year,  and  £24  for  second  year  for  males;  and  of  £18  and  £22  for 

females  ;  increase  to,  be  dependent  on  passing  an  examination  at  the  close 

of  first  year. 
(d.)  Selection  of  boarding-house  to  be  left  to  the  parents,  but  to  be  previously 

approved  of  on  the  Board's  behalf  by  their  Inspectors.     This  approval  can 

be  revoked  at  any  time, 
(e.)  All  pupil-teachers,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  sign  an  engagement  to  ad- 

here  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  their  observance. 
(/.)  Pupil-teachers  should  be  selected  by  competitive  examination,  irrespective 

of  religious  denomination ;  vacancies  should  be   duly  advertised ;  monitors 

of  ordinary  schools  who  have  completed  their  second  year  should  be  eligible ; 

other  candidates  should  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year, 
(gr.)  A  certificate  of  character  from  a  clergyman  or  magistrate,  and  of  general 

fitness  from  the  Inspector  of  the  district  should  be  required. 

V.  Monitors  should  be  appointed  under  the  existing  regulations ;  they  should  have  cth. 
completed  their  thirteenth  year,  and  be  retained  for  four  years.  They  should  reside 
with  their  parents.  Selections  should  be  made  by  competitive  examination,  and  be 
open  to  all  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school.  Salaiies  might  be  slightly  in- 
creased for  the  last  two  years — thus,  first  year,  £6  ;  second  year,  £8  ;  third  year,  £11  ; 
and  fourth  year,  £14. 

VI. — Training,  &c.  : —  eth. 

(a.)  Pupil-teachers    and   monitors    should    be  in  two  divisions — each  division 

should  teach  for  half  the  day — the  other  should  be  under  instruction  by 

special  master,  in  a  course  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 
(6.)  This  course  should  embrace  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  with 

music,  drawing,    Latin    or   French  for  the  boys,   and    French    for   girls, 

method,  &c. 

Jc.)  They  should  practise  teaching  under  the  masters  for  two  hours  daily. 
d.)  At  the  close  of  each  year  there  should  be  a  special  examination  of  all,  and 
at  the  close  of  their  training  they  should  be  classed  and  certified  as  trained, 
if  found  deserving. 
(e.)  Both  theu'  education  and  then*  training  should  receive  more  attention  in  the 
future. 

VII.  In  their  fumitxire  and  apparatus  model  schools  should  exhibit  the  latest  im-  7th. 
provements ;  and  plans  of  school-houses,  drawings  of  furniture  and  apparatus,  &c., 
should  be  lodged  in  them  for  the  information  of  managers  of  schools ;  also,  specimens 

of  all  maps,  books,  and  other  requisites  approved  by  the  Commissioners  for  sale  to 
National  schools. 

VIII.  Libraries  of  two  kinds  should  be  established  in  them  : —  8tii. 

(a.)  A  consulting  and  reading  library  for  the  students  in  training. 
(6.)  Lending  hbraries  for  the  teachers  of  surrounding  schools. 

In  their  Report  for  1847,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  declare  their 
intention  of  establishing  school  libraries,  and  in  1848  they  report  thus: — "We  shall 
commence  with  our  District  Model  Schools,  which  we  shall  also  supply  with  a  series  of 
books  for  the  use  of  the  teaohers,  assistants,  and  paid  monitors." 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Her  Majesty  appointed  us,  inter  alia,  "  especially  to  inquire  into  the  cotistitution  and 
practi<5al  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education." 

Lord  Mayo,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  3,  1867,  declaring  the 
intentipn  of  the  Government  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission,  said  : — 

''  Another  very  important  question  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself.  I  should  be  sony  to  say  a  word 
against  the  Board  of  National  Education,  but  no  one  can  read  the  minuteB  without  fleeiiag  thftt  tbe  most  im- 
portant questions  are  decided  in  the  absence  o£  the  most  distimguished  members,  and  many  att^id  a  discussion 
one  day,  but  do  not  appear  when  the  same  question  comes  on  again  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  some  .alteration  cannot  be  made,  whether  by  reduction  of  numbers  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
a  more  uniform  attendance.'' 

The  principle  which  you  have  adopted  is  that  of  a  large  '^  unpaid  Board  representing 
the  diflferent  sections  of  the  community." 

I  confidently  refer  to  '*  The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  System  of  NationsJ  Education  " 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  prove  that  a  Board  so  constituted 
has  not  worked  advantageously  in  the  past,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  iJbe  future. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  abundant  and  uniform  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  Board. 

Roman  CathoUcs,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians — ^in  a  word, 
cle^y  and  laity — are  auke  against  it. 

Ine  Bishop  of  Down  and  Uonnor  says  : — 

"  19614.  There  should  be  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Board.  *  *  »  I  would  make  the  future 
Board  of  Education  of  Ireland  purely  administrative,  carrying  out  fixed  principles  and  laws.*' 

The  Dean  of  Ferns  says  (20749)  : — 

"  If  the  National  system  is  to  continue,  some  plan  should  l:>e  devised  to  give  it  fixity.  You  should  have  no 
longer  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  (20750)  I  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  synatler  executive^  and  give  it  the 
same  fixity  and  determinate  form  that  the  English  system  has." 

Lord  Oranmore  declared  in  favour  of  a  smaller  and  probably  a  paid  Board  as  the 
most  efficient  for  conducting  the  business  (13475)  : — 

"  We  all  know  the  working  of  common  boards  where  there  'are  large  numbers.  A  few  people  work  the 
Board,  and  when  there  is  a  question  of  politics  or  patronage,  the  whole  body  flock  in,  and  the  working  portion 
of  the  Board  have  little  voice  in  the  matter." 

"  13477.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  that  there  have  been  divisions  and  dissensions  amongst  members  of 
the  Board? — I  know  pretty  well  the  history  of  the  protests  from  time  to  time  from  various  members  of  the 
Board  upon  new  schemes  being  introduced,  aihd  that  the  Board  has  openly  been  increased  in  numbers  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  changing  the  rules — at  least  it  appeared  so.     The  public  have  seen  them  from  time  to  time." 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  R.  Warren,  m.p..  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
submitted  to  us  a  scheme  for  National  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  advocates : 

"  Three  permanent  paid  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  Government.  Three  unpaid  official  Commis- 
sioners to  be  selcjcted  from  members  of  the  Gfovetnment,  and  Judges  of  the  superior  courts"  (15121). 

And  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Chairman  :— - 

"  15146.  Assuming  that  the  Board  was  to  contain  an  unpaid  element  by  way  of  representing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,  why  do  you  prefer  the  small  number  you  have  named  to  a  Boitfd  such  as  the  present, 
which  has  varied  from  about  eight  to  twenty,  and  therefore  enable  representatives  to  be  drawfi  fro'ttif  different 
portions  of  the  island  T 

His  reply  was : — 

"  Because  I  think  so  large  a  Board  is  practiocJly  irresponsible  to  public  opinion." 

The  Revds.  L.  E.  Berkeley  (11466-11482),  and  jPVancwPeWicrew;  (16596-16606)  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  were  in  favour  of  a  small  Board,  the  members  of  which  should 
know  their  duty  and  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  be  paid  for  discharging  it. 

Jaines  Wilson,  esq.  (1&131-16143),  and  David  Ross,  esq.  (17450-17461),  Barristers, 
gave  similar  testimony. 

The  Revds.  Gibson  M'Millan,  and  James  Tobias,  Wesleyans,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
Porter,  Unitarian,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Porter  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  present  Board,  as  one  which  had  not  in  time  past  acted  with  unifor- 
mity in  the  administration  of  the  National  system  of  education,  and  which  had  re- 
peatedly violated  its  own  lodes  (18126-18144). 

He  says  (18124)  :— 

"I  think  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  numerous  to  be  an  administrative  Board.  It  consists,  I  think 
when  the  members  are  fuU,  of  twenty  Commissioners,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  administrative  Board  in 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Crown,  consisting  oi  that  number  of  Commissioners  except  itself,  as  far  as  1  am 
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aware.     The  Post  Office  is  under  the  Postmaster-General — one  officer;  the  Constabulary  is  under  one  Com-   Constitutiom 
mander-in-Chief ;  the  Inland  Revenue  and  the  Customs  are  under  a  small  Board.  I  conceive  that  a  Boafd  of        ^  the 
twenty  members  is  not  able  to  do  the  business.     If  the  members  were  the  ablest  men  in  the  world,  the  very        Board. 
number  of  them  would  incapacitate  them  for  doing  business  ;  and  I  think  that  a  Board  of  four,  or,  at  most, 
five  members,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  the  duty.    These  ought  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duty ;  they 
ought  to  be  &p}K>inted  as  other  Government  Boards  are,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
they  should  be  well  remunerated  for  the  services  they  give ;  and  I  think  that  a  liberal  remuneration  would  be  wise 
economy  in  a  case  of  that  kind." 

The  opinion  entertained  of  the  Board  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops*  is  well  known.  Roman 
They  have  again  and  again  declared  their  want  of  confidence  in  it.   Their  action  resulted  ^f'n^. 
in  the  withdrawal  of  afi  clerical  members  from  it. 

Bishop  Denvir  resigned  his  seat  at  it  under  pressure  in  1857,  and  as  no  clerical  suc- 
cessor could  be  obtained,  Thomas  O'Hagon,  esq.,  Q.C.,  was  appointed  in  his  place  early  in 
1858. 

Dean  Meyler,  it  is  time,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  continued  to  act  as  a  Commis- 
sioner till  his  death. 

No  clerical  successor  was  appointed,  though  the  Board  would  have  welcomed  such  a 
colleague  (23739). 

Mr.  Macdonnell  states  the  reason  (23734,  23735). 

Cardinal  Cullen  declared  (27056)  that  so  long  as  the'  system  of  education  in  this 
country  is  mixed,  and  not  denominational,  no  Roman  Catholic  bishop  can  serve  on  the 
Board. 

In  their  communication  suidressed  to  Mr.   Cardwell,  in  March,  1860,  the  bishops  Declaration  of 
emphatically  declare : —  ^*  Bishops. 

"  The  general  constitution  of  the  Board  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system  is  just  as  little  con- 
formable to  your  statistics.  The  Resident  Commissioner,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  other  Conmiissionei's  are 
Protestant ;  and,  as  the  Catholic  Commissioners  either  live  at  a  distance,  or  are  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
the  power  of  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  be  placed  in  Protestant  hands." 

Shortly  after,  the  Government  through  Mr.  Cardwell,  Chief  Secretary,  increased  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners.  Yet  the  bishops  were  not  satisfied.  They 
continued  to  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  system  so  administered,  and  called  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  to  aid  them  (26620-26622). 

Cardinal  Cullen  states  at  close  of  answer  to  (27051)  "  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  not  very  punctual  in  their  attendance." 

He  then  gives  an  analysis  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  of  24th  June,  1866,  on  this  Non-attend- 
subject,  and  thus  concludes :—  ^^^L 

"  So  their  attendance,  according  to  the  return,  is  certainly  not  much  to  be  boasted  of,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  business  was  most  important." 

The  Returns,  Section  I.,  p.  7,  supplied  by  the  Board  itself,  furnish  clear  evidence  of 
the  want  of  regularity  here  referred  to. 

Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  the  position  and  official  duties  of  its  members.  Who  are 
Some  are  noblemen ;  some  are  judges ;  some  are  barristers ;  then,  there  are  clergymen  ^^^^  *'  ^** 
and  other  gentlemen  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  a  large  amount 
of  business,  official  and  otherwise,  to  attend  to. 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  the  members  are  often  ignorant  of  the  action  and  business 
of  ihe  Board,  and  that  its  important  transactions  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  paid 
officials,  who  are  both  imknown  and  irresponsible  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Newell  declared  "that  the  consideration   of  important  matters  is   sometimes  Testimony ot 
deferred,  owing  to  the  small  attendance  of  the  members  "  (2568),  that  '^  very  often  only  ^^^^^^^'y- 
three  members  of  the  Board  attend,"  and  (2569)  sometimes  "not  three" — (2571)  that 
the  routine  business  is  discharged  by  the  secretaries,  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  the  subor- 
dinate officers;  (2572)  that  the  serious  business  is  discharged  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, in  connexion  with  the  secretaries  and  chiefs  of  Inspection. 

There  are  sub-committees  described  on  page  1Q8  of  the  evidence,  but  no  member  of 
the  Board  (2353)  "  ever  attends  "  except  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

"  2394.  Dr.  WUson, — Then  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  substantially  and  practically  the  committee  1 

Yes ;  but  his  acts  are  subject  to  the  formal  ai^proval  of  the  Board. 

"  2395.  You  say  that  the  Reports  are  brought  up  from  the  sub-committee,  and  the  other  committees  ;  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  reports  being  brought  up  ?— The  usual  meaning  I  attach  to  the  words.  The  reports  lie  on 
the  table.  I  bring  them  up  in  a  poiifolio,  and  I  lay  them  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  wish  to  look  at  them. 

"  2398.  Are  these  read  at  each  meeting  of  the  Boai-d? — They  are  not ;  the  book  lies  on  the  table,  and  it  is 
.for  the  Commissioners  to  read  it  if  they  wish.  The  book  was  suggested  by  one  of  themselves,  that  thoy  might 
at  a  glance  see  everything  without  the  tix)uble  of  going  through  a  large  mass  of  papers. 

"  2399.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  Commissioners,  as  a  body,  consult  that  book  to  any  extent  ?— Hardly  ever. 

"  2574.  Mr.  Justice  Morris, — ^These  reports  are  merely  formall)'  brought  befoie  the  Board,  the'general  body 
<»f  the  Board  never  troubling  themselves  to  look  into  them  1 — Certainly ;  but  unless  the  Board  assembled,  they 
would  lie  over  till  next  Booxd  day. 
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dictorj. 

Board  is  too 
large. 


"  2575.  Serious  matters  of  routine  being  disposed  of  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  replying  to  individuala 
who  may  have  called  that  decision  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  into  action,  do  you  write  as  if  it  was  tiie  act 
of  the  Board  ] — No ;  we  do  not  write  as  if  it  was  the  act  of  the  Board  technically,  because  if  so  we  would  say, 
"  Board's  order"  at  the  top ;  but  we  say,  "  We  aie  directed  by  the  Commissioners ;"  we  write  in  the  name  of 
the  Commissioners. 

"  2576.  Then,  how  is  the  individual  outside  ever  to  detect  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  Commissioners,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  ai)peal  to  the  Commissioners  if  he  felt  aggrieved  by  it,  he  not  knowing  that  it  was  not 
their  act  1 — Unless  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  office  he  could  hardly  draw  the  distinction." 

Commissioners  confirm  this  testimony. 
Mr.  Macdonnell: — 

"  1 1 120.  Dr.  Wilson, — Who  transacts  the  business  of  the  Board  1 — It  is  transacted  partly  by  the  Board  itself 
when  there  is  any  matter  of  great  importance  brought  forward.  On  other  occasions  it  is  transacted  by  the 
chief  officers,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  Secretaries,  and  myself. 

"  11121.  They  are  the  parties  who  largely  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Board? — The  administration  of  the 
Board  is  in  a  great  degree  carried  on  by  these  gentlemen. 

"  23591.  Is  it  not  the  fact  practically  that  the  committees  are  composed  of  yourself,  as  Resident  Commissioner, 
and  the  officers  connected  with  the  establishment  here  for  the  practical  working  of  the  system  1 — 'No  doubt" 

Judge  Longfield  says  : — 

"Under  the  present  system  all  the  business  is  transacted  by  responsible  men  well -acquainted  with  the 
most  minute  details." 

Asked  (24265)  "  Who  are  they  ?"— He  replied— 

"  The  Resident  Commissioner,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection." 

Judge  Longfield  (24317)  admits  that  the  rule  of  1866  as  to  reUgious  instruction  "has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  correspondence."  As  a  Commissioner,  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands and  (24318)  "  can  interpret  the  rule."  The  Resident  Commissioner  says  (23605) 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  that 
they  do  not  know  '^  near  so  much  as  the  Secretaries  do,  and  the  Chiefs  of  InspectioD, 
and  even  as  myself" 

Yet  a  reference  to  page  1090  and  1091  of  the  evidence  proves  that  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  between  a  Commissioner  and  a  Chief  of  Inspection  in  reference  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  rule,  which  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  Government,  the  Board  of 
Education,  Inspectors,  and  managers  of  schools.  It  will  further  prove  that  Inspectors 
themselves  are  at  variance  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  where 
members  of  the  National  Board  and  its  officers  differ  in  opinion,  that  managers  and 
teachers  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  religious  rule  of  1866. 

Judge  Longfield  admits  this  : — 

"  24322.  Dr.  Wilson — ^Then,  for  instance,  should  you  approve  of  this  as  a  record  by  one  of  your  officers  :— 
'  The  teacher,  John  Blaoey,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  gives  catechetical  religious  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Presbyterian  C'hurch  without  having  obtained  the  written  authority  for  so  doing  from 
the  parents  of  such  pupils.  This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Board;  and  the  Inspector  is 
requested  to  see  that  the  teacher  observe  the  i-ule  in  futiu*e.'  Is  that  a  correct  interpretation  of  your  rule  as 
signed  by  one  of  your  oflBcers  ?—  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  signed  by  one  of  our  officers,  but  I  should  consider 
that  not  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  rule,  because  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  intended  merely  to  relate  as 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  not  as  between  Protestants  of  different  denominations.  I  liever 
heard  that  any  jealousy  existed  between  different  denominations  of  Protestants.  They  had  no  objection  to  the 
instruction  being  fairly  given. 

"  24325.  Then  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  record  which  I  have  just  now  read  is  not  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  your  rule  1 — ^Yes ;  I  disagree  with  it 

"  24326.  Then  the  record  which  I  have  read  is  signed  *  P.  J.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection.*  Your  intopre- 
tation  differs  from  his  interpretation  of  the  rule  % — It  does. 

"  24327.  Then  I  presume  you  agree  in  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Bole,  District  Inspector  ?  *  The  entry 
made  by  Mr.  Keenan  on  last  page  appears  to  have  been  made  under  a  misapprehension,  as  the  Board's  rules  do  not 
require  certificate  of  parents  where  the  catechetical  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  a  child  of  one 
Protestant  denomination,  the  teacher  being  of  a  different  Protestant  denomination ;  William  Bole,  District 
Inspector,  9th  September,  1868.'  You  agree  in  that  interpretation  % — Yes.  That  is,  I  think  what  I  have 
stated. 

"  24328.  Then  follows  this  certificate — *I  certify  that  the  above  are  correct  extracts  from  tjie  District  Inspec- 
tor's Observation  Book  of  Tonduff  National  School — James  Boyle,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Manager  of  Tonduff 
National  school,  9th  February,  1869.'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  express  a  doubt  about 
it,  when  I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  signed  by  one  of  our  officers  or  not,  but  merely  that  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.     I  agree  with  the  second  and  not  with  the  first. 

"  24329.  Now,  with  an  officer  of  such  experience  as  Mr.  Keenan,  giving  such  an  interpretation  of  your  rule, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  manager  or  teacher  should  have  difficulty  in  interpreting  that  rule  of  18661— 
Certainly  it  shows  that  we  did  not  frame  the  rule  as  well  as  we  perhaps  might  have  done." 

Hence,  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  Commission  of  the  contradictory  action  of  the 
Board,  and  of  the  loose  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  its  public  business  is 
conducted. 

The  Board  is  too  numerous,  and  its  members  are  so  fitful  and  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance, that  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  general  management  of  educational  affiurs 
cannot  be  expected.  A  proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  is  not  cherished. 
"  That  continuous  attention  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  education''  is 
not  maintained.     The  vast  machinery  of  National  education  in  Ireland  has  been  moved 
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by  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers  without  proper  supervision,  and  not  under  effective  Coxbtitutiok 

control.     The  marvel  is  that  it  has  not  long  smce  broken  down  by  reason  of  its  own  bo^Sd. 

varied  and  hostile  action.     Not  only  from  Protestant  but  from  Koman  Catholic  districts  D^eg^ex- 

of  the  country  public  opinion  is  against  it.     Mr.  Jack^  who  reported  on  the  schools  erdee  proper 

in  the  West  Connaught  district,  says  (L  220) :—  Til^^^m- 

*^  There  are  other  complaints  often  repeated  by  people  from  both  sides,  to  the  effect  that  recent  regulations  of  missioners' 
"the  Board  are  hostile  to  its  own  system.     *     *     *     I  do  not  understand  why  the  detail  management  of  the  5*P°5** 
National  system  need  differ  essentially  from  that  of  any  other  public  office,  if  its  principles  once  decided  upon      '"    **^  * 
"were  permanently  adopted  and  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.     After  that  the  Board  need  be  nothing  more 
than  an  executive." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  516)  says: —  Mr. Richmond. 

'^  The  action  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  administrators  of  a  mixed  and  non-sectarian  system  of  education, 
forms  a  tale  of  self-contradiction  throughout.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  you  recommend  (General  Report,  p.  515) —  Rccommenda- 

"  That  the  principle  of  an  unpaid  Board  representing  tlie  different  sections  of  t/ie  community  is  one  that  o\ight   c^^isgj^n" 
to  he  maintained" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  principle  was  condemned  by  Her  Majesty's  Commis-  Condenmed  by 
sioners  "  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  commiBsbn. 
schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland." 

In  their  report  bearing  date  1st  February,  1858,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  m  reference  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  they  say  : — "  We* 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  occasioned  its  failure  as  an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  education. 

"  The  first  and  principal  of  these  lay,  we  think,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
This  was,  in  our  opinion,  ill  adapted  for  carrying  out  the  object  proposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. We  have  previously  stated  its  component  members  ;  the  majority  of  them,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  exrofficio  members  already  charged  with  onerous  duties,  the  per- 
formance of  which  must  necessarily  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  their  time,  and 
effectually  prevent  their  paying  such  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Board  as  would 
be  required  for  its  efficient  discharge.  Of  the  six  Commissioners  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  two  do  not  reside  in  Dublin,  so  that  the  number  of 
resident  members  who  do  not  hold  their  position  eocrofficio  is  only  four. 

"  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  none  of  the  Commissioners  are  paid  for  their  services, 
their  office  being  purely  honorary.  "^^ 

"  Their  number  is  no  doubt  considerable  ;  too  large  indeed,  we  think,  for  the  efficient 
constitution  of  such  a  body.  Nevertheless,  the  attendance  of  the  members  at  the  Board 
meetings  has  been  uncertain  and  irregular,  and  for  some  years  past  increasingly  so.  It 
was  stated  to  us  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  that  for  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  he  has  been  frequently  obUged  to  make  personal  solicitations  to  induce  the  members 
to  come.  The  (juorum  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  only  three,  yet  out 
of  a  Board  consisting  of  seventeen  persons  the  number  attending  its  meetings  has  often 
been  reduced  to  this  minimum,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been  but  three  or 
four.  The  presence  of  one  ex^ificio  member  is  made  essential  by  statute  for  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  nevertheless.  Dr.  Kyle  stated  that  there  had  latterly  been  a  difficulty 
in  securing  the  presence  of  even  one  such  Commissioner. 

"  From  this  state  of  thin^  have  unavoidably  arisen  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
general  management  of  business  already  noticed  by  us,  the  absence  of  that  continuous 
attention  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  education,  and  the  deficiency  of  a 
proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibiUty.  The  business  has  thus  been  left  too  much 
m  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers,  and  a  systeo)  of  routine  wholly  incompatible  with 
proper  supervision  and  the  effective  control  of  educational  endowments  and  schools  has 
been  tolerated." 

As  if  doubtful  that  your  recommendation  will  not  secure  an  efficient  administration, 
you  say  (General  Report,  p.   518),  ^'A   permanent  committee   of  the   Board   should 

Seriodically  meet  to  consult  with  the  Resident  Commissioner  on  such  questions  of 
iscipline,  complaints  against  inspectors,  managers,  or  teachers,  disputed  accounts, 
applications  for  building  grants,  management  of  office  and  training  schools,  and  other 
routine  business,  as  he  may  think  it  needful  to  bring  before  them."  Accordingly,  you 
recommend — '^  IV.  That  the  routine  business  should  he  conducted  hy  a  committee  of  the  Recommenda- 
Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  public ;  and  that  all  ques-  ^)!'^  of  Royti 

.  ^1  77  •/•7  7  7  /•"^7'  •■^/«  Commission  to 

tion^  on  the  general  policy  of  the  system^  such  as  changes  of  rules  or  interpretations  of  appoint  ao 
rules  should  ha  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  summoned  after  due  notice."  ^mmfuL 

^  Beport  of  Endoif^  ed  Schools  Ck>mnu8sion,  p.  244. 
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The  very  proposal  of  a  small  executive  I  regard  as  an  admission  that  the  administra- 
tion by  a  large  Board  has  broken  down.  Its  true  logical  sequence  is  a  small,  paid, 
executive  Board,  whose  attention  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education. 
You  practically  acknowledge  this,  though  you  refuse  to  adopt  it. 

Experience  is  against  the  efficiency  of  an  unpaid  Board.  *'  Their  office  being  purely 
honorary,"  fails  to  secure  attention  and  regularity  of  attendance.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  in  1858,  so  report  of  "the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland." 
Their  Secretary  " found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  their  presence,"  and  was  "frequently 
obliged  to  make  personal  solicitations  to  induce  the  members  to  come."  The  average 
attendance  was  but "  three  or  four  out  of  seventeen  members." 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  1868  is  pre- 
cisely  similar  in  reference  to  its  members.  He  says  (2568)  "very  often  only  three 
members  of  the  Board  attend — sometimes  not  three." 

Such  being  the  attendance  out  of  a  Board  of  twenty  members — ^not  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number— it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  attendance  of  a  Committee  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  Board  to  conduct  its  "routine  business."  In  fact,  a  committee,  such  as  you 
recommend,  already  exists  under  the  designation  of  a  sub-committee. 

The  Board's  returns,  section  I.,  pages  8-11,  confirm  the  testimony  of  their  Secretary, 
Dr.  Newell  (2353) — ^the  sub-committee  "consists  generally  of  one  Secretary,  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  any  member  of  the  Board,  but  no  member  ever  attends." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  administration  of  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  practically  it  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the  officers  who  may  be  regarded  as 
abeady  a  paid  Board  (2342,  2343,  2394-2399,  11120-11121,  23591). 

The  members  of  the  proposed  committee  would  most  likely  be  persons  residing  in 
or  near  Dublin,  and  for  the  most  part  professional  or  business  men,  fully  occupied  with 
other  important  duties.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  give  much  attention  to,  or 
become  well  acquainted  with  educational  details.  Y'et  it  is  in  the  working  out  of  these 
details  that  the  success  of  an  educational  system  depends. 

Arguing  against  the  appointment  of  a  second  Resident  Commissioner,  you  say  (General 
Report,  p.  515)  : — 

"  Harmony  and  impartiality  could  hardly  be  expected  on  points  on  which  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity 
might  be  brought  to  bear,  and  on  which  each  might  think  he  was  the  representative  or  champion  of  a 
party." 

Even  with  your  recommendations  adopted,  you  do  not  seem  to  anticipate  the  de- 
parture of  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity.  To  me  it  seems  you  have  provided  for 
its  permanence.     At  page  518  of  your  report,  you  say — 

"  Such  a  committee  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  like  the  Board 
itself.  Its  minutes  should  be  laid  before  the  Board,  and  approved  by  them,  with  power  to  any  single 
member  to  require  appeal  to  the  full  Board  at  the  next  meeting,  and  suspension  of  action  and  decision  until 
that  meeting  takes  place." 

The  executive  committee,  who  alone  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  conversant  with 
the  details  of  an  administration  so  complicated,  might  find  themselves  on  some 
important  point  overborne  by  men  who,  selaom  attending,  came  together  for  mere  party 
purposes,  owing  to  the  action  of  some  temporary  political  excitement,  or  in  obedience  to 
potential  influences  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  evidence  shows  that  as  administrators  the  present  unpaid  Board  have  abnegated 
'their  functions.  They  have  attended  with  few  exceptions,  only  when  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  or  promoted,  or  class  interests  served  (2562-2565). 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (11120)  tells  us  that  the  business  is  "  transacted  partly  by  the  Board 
itself  when  there  is  any  matter  of  great  importance  brought  forward.  On  such  occa- 
sions there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficiently  large  attendance.  .  .  .  They 
ai-e  very  regular  when  any  situation  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  that." 
(11134). 

The  idea  entertained  by  the  present  Board  of  the  '^  important  business"  entrusted  to 
them  is  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

"11137.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  do  you  mean  by  matters  of  importance? — ^Anything  at  all  that  touches 
religious  feelings,  or  any  appointment  of  importance,  such  as  that  of  a  Secretary  or  Chief  of  Inspection." 

This  evidence,  given  on  July  8th,  1868,  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  seven  months 
later: — 

"  23611.  What  is  the  present  Board  presumed  to  do  in  administering  the  system  as  a  Board? — ^Whenever 
an  officer  is  to  be  chosen — any  Inspector  to  be  chosen,  or  Head  Inspector  to  be  chosen,  or  advances  to  take 
place  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  are  always  consulted,  and  often  take  an  active  part ; 
and  whenever  an  important  question  arises  with  respect  to  dismissal  or  punishment  of  any  officer,  they  are 
consulted,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  business.'' 
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It  is  plain  that  '*  anything  that  touches  religious  feeling  "  and  patvoiutge  are  considered  Ck>N«TiT(rnoir 
the  matters  of  importance  which  secure  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  while  the  educational      boam! 
interests  of  the  country  fail  to  bring  its  members  together.  — 

Its  members  have  from  time  to  time  been  at  issue  among  themselves  on  vital  and  Differences 
essential  questions.     Not  to  refer  to  the  earUer  disputations  which  resulted  in  the  with-  i^m^.* 
drawal  of  several  members,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later  years  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  expeHenced  of  them  have  been  protesting  against  the  introduction  by  theii*  col- 
leagues of  fundamental  changes  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  system  they  were 
appointed  to  administer. 

Copies  of  dissents  from,  or  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  revised  rules  sane-  Sj^^^j* 
tioned  by  the  Commissioners,  will  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  paper,  157,  i>^, 
ordered  18th  March,  1864. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Deny  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Board,  "  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  principle,  or  at  least,  the  changing  of  a  fundamental  rule." 

'J'he  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Senior  Commissioner,  in  his  Protest  of  29th  January,  1864,  ofDr.  H«jr 
says,  "  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  feelings  in  favour  of  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  all  denominations,  in  respect  to  the  great  question  of  education,  remain  as 
strong  and  undiminished  as  they  have  ever  been.  But  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
recent  changes  of  rule  seriously  interfere  with  one  of  the  fundamental  prmciples  on 
which  the  system  of  National  Education  was  founded,  namely,  tiiat  of  '  united  secular 
instruction,'  whilst  in  their  operation  they  will  tend  to  foster  and  to  reward,  in  its  stead, 
a  spirit  of  separation  and  of  exclusiveness." 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  been  for  many  years  Commissioner,  also  protested  against  the  of  Mr.  Gibson 
new  rule.  JJ^t.John 

The  Rev.  John  Hall  joined  in  the  protest.  HaiL 

The  original  Board  was  seven  in  number.     One  of  them,  Mr.  Blake,  in  1835,  stated,  original 
^'  I  do  not  think  an  accession  to  the  numbers  of  the  Board  desirable."  wm  wnaii. 

Mr.  Cross,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  testified  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1854,  "I  Testimony  in 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  business  of  the  Board  generally  cannot  be  effectually  wrBUke.  ^ 
administered  by  a  numerous  Board."    .  Mr.  Cross. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Archbishop 

When  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1854  were  considering  their  Report,  the  late  Lord  whateiy. 

Eqlinton  proposed  a  paid  commission  in  these  words  : —  J^^"^  ^'"^'"" , 

."  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  paid  Commissioners,  who  shall  be  laymen ;  their  duties  shall  be  purely  i"  favour  of. 
administrative ;  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  thei-e  shall  be  a  revision  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  future  doubts  as  to  their  real  bearing,     .     .     and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the 
Commissioners  to  place  their  own  construction  on  the  rules,  when  so  revised,  in  answer  to  any  queries  which 
may  be  addressed  to  them." 

By  the  evidence  submitted  sixteen  years  ago,  his  lordship  discovered  wherein  lay  the 
weakness  of  the  Education  Board,  and  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Niunerous  witnesses,  of  all  classes  and  religious  denominations,  examined  before  us  in  ^?,';f  ?^J|fjjJ^-^' 
1868,  proved  that  the  present  Board  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  pubUc,  that  isos. 
it  is  weak  and  faulty  in  its  administration,  and  should  make  way  for  a  small  Board 
which  would  be  more  prompt  and  uniform  in  its  action,  and  in  the  words  of  Lord  Oran- 
more  (13478)  '^less  liable  to  outside  influences." 

Upon  the  9th  September,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley  told  the  House  of  Commons,  ''If  the  Proposed  by 
plan  should  fail,  the  Government  would  ask  for  a  Board  of  Paid  Commissioners."     (H}s-  f^i^^°^®^  ^^ 
torical  Sketch,  page  33). 

A  large  and  unpaid  Board  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  the  time  has  surely  come 
when  the  Government  should  "  ask  for  a  Board  of  Paid  Commissioners."  Their  appoint- 
ment would  entail  little  additional  expense.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  dupli- 
cate officers.     One  Secretary  and  one  Chief  of  Inspection  would  suffice. 

Till  we  have  a  general  Education  Department  of  State  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
represented  by  a  special  and  responsible  minister  in  either  House  of  ParUament,  when 
one  Chief  and  two  Assistants  would  suffice  as  administrators  of  the  Irish  Branch,  my 
recommendation  is  that  a  paid  Board  of  three  members  be  appointed,  who  should  super-  Rccon  msnda- 
intend  separate  departments,  and  consult  in  all  matters  of  moment  before  final  ax^tion  is  ^^/^fJJ*^^ 
taken.     They  should  be  laymen  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  education,  and  be  Layne .. 
chosen  by  Government. 

I  have  tha  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed),  DAVID  WILSON. 

May  21,  1870. 
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APPENDIX    No.     4. 

35^  MouNTJOY  Square,  S, 

May  IQih,  1870, 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  EARL  of  POWIS,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primaiy  Education,  Ireland. 

&c.,         &c.,         &c. 
My  Lord, 

Having  diflfered  from  the  niajoritv  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  their  draft  Report  finally  am-eed  on,  involving  fundamental  changes  in 
the  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland  and  all  consequent  details,  and  beings 
therefore,  unable  to  affix  my  signature  thereto,  I  consider  it  to  be  only  respectful 
towards  your  lordship  and  those  of  my  colleagues  from  whom  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ,  to  particularize  the  several  recommendations  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  refuse 
my  assent,  and  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  such  refusal  is  grounded. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  "when  there  have  been  in 
operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within  any  city  or  town  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,  of  which  one  is  under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman  CatitioUc  management, 
having  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National 
Board  may,  upon  application  from  the  patron  or  manager,  adopt  any  such  school,  and 
award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other  than  the  following," 
viz.  : — 

1.  Such  schools  recogaised  as  separate  schools  for  a  particular  reUgious  denominar 
tion,  shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  (a)  of  42,  viz. : — 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present  when  reUgious  instruction 
is  given  by  a  Roman  CathoUc. 
No  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious  instruc 
tion  is  given  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  Roman  Uatholic, 

Against  this  recommendation  I  beg  leave  to  record  my  dissent,  as  being  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  present  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  object  of  the  system  appears  to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  in  their  fourteenth  Report,  "to  afford  the 
opportunities  of  education  to  every  description  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,"  and 
"  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with  the  particular  religious 
tenets  of  any,  to  induce  the  whole  to  receive  its  benefits  as  one  undivided  body,  under  one 
and  tJie  same  system,  and  in  the  same  establishments.^^  See  fourteenth  Report  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  1812.  Appendix  A,  second  Report  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  p.  25,  1  vol.  Repts.  ed.  1851. 

The  Board  of  Education,  constituted  under  LorcJ  Stanley's  letter,  was  thus  appointed 
"  to  sviperintend  a  system  of  education  from  which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  proselytism,  and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any."     See  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  p.  1,  ibid. 

3.  The  proposal  that  henceforth  the  system  shall  be  carried  on  as  hitherto,  only  in 
localities  wiiere  the  population  is  so  scanty  as  to  be  suflScient  to  supply  pupils  for  only 
one  school,  cannot  fail,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  reduce  gradually  but  in  a  very  short 
period,  the  existing  schools  now  in  connexion  with  the  Board  on  the  united  system,  to  a 
very  small  number,  and  ultimately  to  effect  their  total  extinction.  All  the  efforts  of 
sectarian  zeal  will  be  directed  towards  the  establishment  in  eveiy  district,  of  a  school  or 
schools  to  be  recognised  as  particularly  its  own,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations will  soon  convert  the  schools  aided  by  the  State,  into  schools  belonging  each  to 
a  separate  religious  body.     (Evidence,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Forde,  22995-6-7.) 

The  tendency  of  the  proposed  system,  instead  of  "  training  up  and  uniting  through  it 
the  youth  of  the  country  together,  whatever  their  religious  differences  may  be,  in  feelings 
and  habits  of  attachment  and  friendship  towards  each  other,"  and  thus  promoting  charity 
and  good  will  amongst  all  clases  of  the  people,  must  be  to  separate  them  from  each 
other  in  mutual  alienation  and  distrust.  {See  Assistant  Conmaissioners  Reports^  L  (Jack), 
p..390,  §§  340,  341,  342,  343,  344.) 

4.  In  a  country  where  there  exists  so  much  diversity  of  religious  belief  as  prevails  in 
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Ireland,  it  should  be  the  first  and  highest  aim  of  the  State  in  all  its  educational  ageneies, 
as  the  *' parens  patriae"  not  only  to  teach  lessons  of  mutual  forbearance  towards  each 
other  amongst  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  but  to  encourage  if  not  enforce,  by  all  means 
legitimately  at  its  disposal,  their  practical  observance — such  lessons  the  system  of 
denominational  schools  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  inculcate.  {See  Assistant  Gom- 
missioners'  Report  L  (Jack),  p.  390,  §  340.) 

5.  The  supporters  of  the  denominational  system  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
education  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  school-agency  alone — ^whereas  it  is  in  fact  the  result 
of  several  combined  agencies,  or  rather  of  a  division  of  labour,  in  which  the  parent, '  the 
pastor,  and  the  schoolmaster,  all  co-operate,  each  apart  from  the  other,  m  his  own 
particular  sphere  of  duty  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  special  function,  in  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  school-room.  , 

When  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  in  a  community  divided  into  many 
different  religious  denominations,  the  State  considers  itself  bound  in  duty  to  its  subjects  to 
supply  the  agency  of  the  school-room,  it  assumes  towards  the  children  of  such  the  relation 
not  of  the  ''  pater  familias,"  but  of  the  ^'  parens  patriae."  The  schoolmaster  provided  by 
the  State  for  such  children,  whilst  he  teaches  to  all  the  common  elements  of  education 
which  all  are  equally  anxious  to  receive,  has  no  right  to  inculcate  the  special  dogmas 
of  a  creed  which  the  parents  of  any  would  reject.  Being  paid  out  of  the  National  purse, 
the  National  teacher  has  no  right  to  exclude  from  his  school  any  child  whose  parents 
wish  him  to  enjoy  the  privilege  provided  for  him  by  the  State,  as  such  teacher  would  do 
if  he  were  at  liberty  to  give  to  such  child,  along  with  the  secular  instruction,  such  religious 
instruction  as  he  himself  at  any  time  should  think  fit  to  impart,  or  the  patron  of  the 
school  to  prescribe,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  known  religious  opinions  of  the 
parent. 

6.  In  this  country  where  the  system  of  united  education  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty^seven  years,  its  continued  maintenance  is  in  my  humble  judgment  a  matter 
of  public  obligation.  In  those  districts  of  Ireland,  where  a  population  of  mixed  creeds 
largely  prevails,  the  duty  of  mutual  forbearance  becomes  a  social  necessity,  and  therefore 
the  mixed  schools  should  meet  with  every  encouragement,  whilst  in  other  districts  where 
the  professors  of  one  creed  greatly  predominate  and  those  of  other  creeds  are  found  to 
'exist  only  in  small  minorities,  any  arrangement  such  as  that  suggested  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners,  whereby  the  children  of  any  minority  however  few, 
would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  National  school,  or  else  be  exposed  to 
interference  with  their  religion,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  regarded  as  the  infliction  of 
an  unjust  penal  disability. 

In  the  schools  of  the  National  system  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  require 
that  "  religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  that  each  school  shaU  be  open  ,to  chilr 
dren  of  all  communions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ;  and 
that  accordingly  no  child  shall  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed 
that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  school  affords."  {See  35th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  App.  A,  p.  48,  Part  IV.,  §  2.) 

A  pubKc  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted  in  large 
letters  in  the  "  time  table  "  of  each  school ;  and  ''  when  the  religious  instruction  comes 
after  the  secular,  the  teacher  must  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  insti-uction  has  arrived," 
and  "  when  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  there  shall  be  a 
suflBcient  interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religious 
instruction."     {Ibid.) 

The  greatest  care  is  thus  taken  that  in  all  the  schools  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  shall  be  given  at  particular  fixed  times,  and  that  religious  instruction  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  secular. 

7.  The  recommendation  by  which  in  the  schools  **to  be  recognised  as  separate 
schools  for  particular  religious  denomination,"  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  without 
requiring  any  regulations  as  to  religion  other  than  those  contained  in  the  prohibitory 
clauses  above  mentioned,  appears  to  me  to  remove  altogether  the  restriction  imposed  by 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Commissioners  whereby  religious  instruction  is  to  be  givea 
only  at  a  particular  time  or  times  in  each  school. 

These  prohibiti6ns  are,  I  presume,  intended  to  afford  in  such  schools  to  children  of 
a  different  creed  from  that  of  the  teacher  or  the  majority  in  the  school,  the  same  pro- 
tection as  is  afforded  in  England  by  what  is  technic^dly  called  the  "  conscience  clause  '* 
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in  the  trust  deeds  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education. 

The  evidence,  however,  taken  before  this  Commission  shows  most  plainly  that  the 
conscience  clause  does  not  afford  the  same  protection  against  interference  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  children  of  a  minority,  as  is  provided  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  ttie  Conunissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  in  relation  to  religious 
and  secular  instruction.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  that  a 
conscience  clause  may  be  rendered  completely  nugatoiy,  by  being  considered  to  apply 
only  to  the  special  or  express  religious  teaching  given  in  the  school  at  a  particular  time 
exclusively  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  affords  no  protection  whatever  against 
the  inculcation  of  particular  religious  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  or  secular 
teaching,  whenever  there  may  occur  an  opportunity  of  which  the  teacher  may  think  fit 
to  take  advantage  (see  evidence  of  Very  He  v.  Canon  Toole,  21414-21,  21423-29;  Allies,, 
25402-6  ;  25495-6 ;  Richmond,  Rep.  p.  239,  s.  540. 

8.  In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the 
reading  lessons  to  communicate  religious  knowledge,  and  the  special  dogmas  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  rather  than  agree  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  whick 
enact  that  religious  instruction  shall  only  be  given  at  a  particular  period,  they  preferred 
to  abandon  the  privileges  which  they  might  have  realized  by  connexion  with  the 
National  system,  and  haye  maintained  their  own  separate  and  distinctive  character. — 
See  evidence,  p.  371,  Brother  Grace,  questions  9294-9295-9387. 

If  in  such  denominational  schools  the  teacher  is  to  be  at  hberty  at  all  hours,  as  well 
during  the  period  of  ordinary  secular  teaching  as  during  the  period  expressly  assigned 
to  distinct  dogmatic  reUgious  teaching,  to  inculcate  any  sectarian  opinions  which  may  be 
incidentally  suggested  to  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  afforded  therein 
any  protection  to  the  children  of  a  different  creed  from  that  of  the  teacher  against  that 
proselytizing  influence  to  which  the  National  system  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  presented 
a  most  effective  barrier ;  nor  can  there  be  a  hondjide  fulfilment  of  tiiat  condition  which 
the  Royal  Commissioners  have  themselves  announced  as  necessary  to  entitle  a  school  to 
receive  aid  from  the  public  funds,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  *'  such  as  all  childi-en  can 
frequent  without  interference  with  their  religious  belief." — {See  Commissioners'  Recom- 
mendation.) 

9.  The  recognition  of  schools  supported  by  State  aid  as  the  separate  schools  for  a 
particular  denomination,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  avowal  which  has  been  made  by 
several  of  the  witnesses,  that  in  such  schools,  not  only  the  literary  instruction  should  be 
pervaded  with  religious  teaching,  but  that  all  the  arrangements  and  conduct  of  the 
school  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  reUgious  feeling,  appear  to  me 
to  give  to  such  schools  all  the  distinctive  character  of  religious  institutions,  and  the  aid 
derived  from  the  State,  although  nominally  bestowed  only  for  secular  education,  to 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  an  indiscriminate  or  concurrent  endowment  of  religion. 
— (Ev.  ^§  23067-68-69.     Rev.  Canon  Forde.) 

10.  Saving  recorded  my  reasons  of  dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  I  feel  bound  also  to 
refuse  my  concurrence  to  their  recommendation  that  *'  all  Provincial  model  schools  shall 
be  discontinued  as  State-aided  schools,"  and  become  district .  denominational  training 
schools,  and  to  the  proposal  made  for  carrying  that  recommendation  into  effect,  namely, 
that  '^  all  existing  Provincial  or  model  schools  which  cannot  be  carried  on  by  local  com- 
mittees as  elementary  schools  in  the  present  system,  receiving  only  such  sums  as  may 
be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  shall  be  granted 
on  lease  to  any  body  applying  for  them  as  training  schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will 
provide  for  their  maintenance  and  repair." 

1 1.  The  State  ha»  expended  on  these  schools,  for  building,  £131,873  15^?.  8(i. ;  for  fitting 
up,  £10,416  6s.  3d. ;  and  in  subsequent  extension  and  repairs,  £33,816  45.  6d.,  making 
the  total  of  £176,106  Is.  3c/.,*  and  the  proposal  to  abandon  these  schools,  erected  at  such 
cost,  to  private  enterprise,  is  certainly  one  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  surprise, 
and  to  become  the  subject  of  the  gravest  consideration.  BeUeving  that  these  schpols 
have  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  are  capable  of  being  made  still  more  useful  in 
promoting  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  that 
they  are  particularly  adapted,  with  perhaps  some  slight  modification,  tor  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  their  original  institution,  I  cannot  join  in  the  recommendation  that  these 
establishments,  upon  which  such  a  large  expenditure  of  public  monfey  has  been  made  for 
'4ihe  purposes  of  National  education  on  a  non-sectarian  bcsis,  should  be  given  up  by  the 
^StiSite,  and  gradually  handed  over,  each  to  a  separate  religious  community. 

*  See  National  Board's  Returns,  sec.  IV.,  Par.  1. 
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12.  The  chief  objects  of  these  schools  were  "  to  promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  the 
most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  $ind  to  train  young  persons 
for  the  oflSce  of  teacher/'  (See  Rules  and  Regulations,  p.  46,  Part  II.,  §  2,  Board's 
Hj^^ty  1865.) 

The  name  "  model  school,"  which  has  reference  only  to  the  first  two  of  the  objects 
above  mentioned,  was  perhaps  not  the  most  judicious  designation  of  these  schools,  inas- 
much as  both  of  these  objects  should  be  included  in  the  third — and  a  school  intended 
as  well  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  as  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  necessarily  differ 
in  many  respects  from  an  ordinary  National  school— being  estabHshed  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  supplied  by  the  State  with  larger  means  than  any  ordinary  school  could  command. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion,  fair  to  charge  the  Irish  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  with  having  departed  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  these  schools  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State,  and  for 
not  having  insisted  on  a  local  contribution,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
expenditure. 

13.  The  local  contributions  which  Ix)rd  Stanley's  letter  suggested  as  the  condition  of 
State  aid  to  schools  about  to  be  established,  were  certainly  intended  and  can  be  fairly 
understood  to  refer  only  to  appUcations  made  by  private  persons,  and  not  to  schools 
established  by  the  State  for  its  own  special  purpose. 

14.  The  training  colleges  in  England  were  founded  altogether  on  a  different  principle 
from  that  of  the  Irish  model  schools  ;  the  former  were  cJl  founded  in  connexion  with 
diflferent  religious  bodies  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  own  particular  schools, 
and  were  accordingly  of  a  strictly  denominational  character. 

"  *  The  English  normal  training  school  *  (says  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  in  his  work  on  Public  Education,  p. 
72,  ed.  1853),  'is  founded  by  the  contributions  of  the  religious  communion  with  which  it  is  connected.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  in  a  collegiate  style  of  architecture,  comprising  donnitories,  a  hall,  a 
refectory,  and  domestic  offices,  as  well  as  a  library,  class-rooms,  and  a  residence  for  a  Principal,  Vice-Principal, 
and  three  or  four  masters.  Immediately  adjacent  is  an  elementary  school  for  the  poor,  with  a  house  for  the 
master,  who  is  commonly  also  a  teacher  of  school  management  and  organization  in  the  College.' " 

"  *  It  received  a  definite  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  religious  organization  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  forty  such  establishments  have  been  incorporated,  with  a  scheme  of  administrative  action.  Tlie 
education  of  the  future  schoolmaster  commences  in  the  infant,  is  formed  in  the  elementary  school,  is  developed 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  completed  as  a  training  scholar  in  the  training  college.* "     (see  Ibid.  80.) 

The  EngUsh  training  colleges  or  normal  schools  were  thus  intended  for  the  teachers 
of  only  one  particular  denomination,  but  the  Irish  model  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  all  schools,  without  respect  to  any  denominational  peculiarities  of  religious 
belief.  There  was,  therefore,  very  special  reason  why  the  State,  in  case  of  the  latter, 
should  undertake  the  entire  expense  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  should  only  contribute  an  amount  proportionate  to  that  raised  by  the 
particular  religious  body  for  whose  teachers  they  were  respectively  intended 

It  would  be  tedious  to  particularise  the  many  points  of  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  training  school  of  a  denominational  system  in  England,  and  that  of  the 
non-sectarian  model  school  in  Ireland ;  each  was  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  system  of  which  it  was  a  most  important  agency. 

15.  That  the  model  school  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system, 
or  rather  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  proposed  result  was  to  be  realized,  is  obvious 
from  the  statement  contamed  in  Lord  Stanley  s  letter,  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  anpually  voted  by  Parliament  were  to  be  applied,  was  the  ''  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools." 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  Commissioners  directed  their  early  attention  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  model  school  in  the  metropolis,  and  announced  their  intention  of 
establishing  afterwards  a  model  school  in  each  county.  The  system  having  had  to  en- 
counter much  hostility  from  both  Protestant  churches — the  Protestant  Established  and 
the  Presbyterian — firom  its  first  oiigin  down  to  1840,  when  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  ceased,  the  Commissioners,  during  this  period,  were  involved  in  controveisy 
which  almost  overwhelmed  the  system — and  did  not  attempt  the  establishment  of 
any  district  model  school.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  who  had  from  its  commencement 
been  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  system,  were  the  first  to  urge  upon  the  Commissioners^ 
the  establishment  of  such  model  schools;  and  in  1840  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ac- 
quainted the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  opinion,  '*  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  as  such  an  estabUshment  would 
inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National 
education."     (See  Appendix  (A),  paragraph  2S,  note). 

16.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites,  and  the  delay  in- 
separable from  all  public  undertakings,  the  project  of  establishing  distrfc'^  model  schools 
was  not  carried  out  until  the  years  1848-49. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Newry  District  Model  School  was  laid  on  a4th  January,      t 
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1848,  and  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
took  part  in  the  ceremony  observed  on  that  occasion;  and  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

*•  That  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  having  resolved  to  build  their 
first  District  Model  School  in  Newry,  and  we  hail  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  the  ministers  and  members 
of  every  religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the  best  results  of 
the  National  system,  and  as  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  devised  calculated 
to  prove  acceptable  to  all  parties  and  all  denominations  in  Ireland." — (Lords'  Committee,  1854,  p.  1101). 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  this  resolution,  he  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed  his 
favourable  opinion  of  the  system : — 

"  It  provides — fii-st,  the  great  desideratum,  a  good  moral  education  for  the  whole  community,  8uppl3dng 
excellent  Class-books,  excellent  Teachers,  and  excellent  Inspectors  ;  secondly,  it  invites  all  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country  into  its  Schools ;  thirdly,  it  takes  care  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  admitted  by  aU  Chiistians  of  every  denomination  in  Ireland,  shall 
be  diligently  inculcated  in  its  books  and  by  its  teachers." — (F.  Rep.  Lords'  Committee,  1854,  p.  950). 

17.  Looking  at  this  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  late  Dr.  Blake  in  1848, 
and  the  position  which  he  occupied  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  in 
Ireland — bearing  in  mind  also,  the  desire  expressed  by  his  Episcopal  brethren  in  1840; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  in  each  province — and  that  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Murray,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  then,  and  had  been  from 
the  commencement,  a  member  of  their  Board  ;  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
had  certainly  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  district  model  schools  was 
favourably  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  then  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  an-ange- 
ments  for  the  construction  of  these  schools,  and  that  in  1849  they  opened  their  first  four 
such  schools  in  Ne>\rry,  Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway,  placing  one  such  school 
in  each  of  those  towns,  and  extending  their  operations  in  almost  a  right  line  from  the 
county  Antrim  in  the  north,  to  the  county  Cork  in  the  south  of  Ireland — the  two  former 
schools  being  in  Ulster,  in  districts  where  a  mixed  population  of  Protestants  (Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian),  and  Roman  Catholic  largely  prevails ;  and  the  two  latter  being 
in  Munster,  where  the  lloman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous. 

In  fixing  on  these  localities  for  their  first  model  schools,  as  well  as  in  making  their 
subsequent  selection  of  sites  for  other  such  schools,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have 
rightly  considered  that  those  districts  in  which  there  was  a  population  of  various  creeds, 
and  where  consequently  there  might  be  expected  an  attendance  of  children  of  difierent 
reUgious  persuasions,  were  the  most  favourable  for  their  establishment ;  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dunmanway,  they  did  not  regard  the  predominance  of  any  one  denomination 
as  a  gioimd  of  exclusion. 

From  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Blake,  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray,  the  Commissioners  had  certainly  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  views  of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  exception 
of,  perhaps,  a  very  few,  were  in  favour  of  these  schools.  I  have,  however,  to  admit  that 
from  the  year  1850,  in  which  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held,  there  began  to  manifest 
itself  much  more  extensively  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  more  particularly 
after  the  death  in  1852  of  the  late  Archbishop  Muri'ay,  an  indication  of  feeling  un- 
friendly towards  these  estabUshments,  by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  from  many  of  the  schools,  forbidding  ttieir  attendance  at  others,  and  by  the 
refusal  at  a  subsequent  period  to  sanction  ^  iJbie  attendance  of  teachers  for  training  in 
the  'Marlborough-street  Institution.  {See  Cumin  (K),  Report,  p.  333,  §§  63,  64,  66,  p. 
333,  §  82.) 

18.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark  that  even  after  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  Dr.  Blake  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore  aflSxed  his  name  to  a  joint  report  of  the  annual 
examination  of  the  Newry  District  Model  School,  to  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bagot,  b.d.,  Dean 
of  Dromore,  the  Rev.  John  Dodd,  Presbyterian  minister,  Hen^  Alexander,  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Dobbin,  Methodist  preacher,  also  affixed  their  signatures,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  is  in  these  words : — 

"  We,  whose  names  are  sabscribed  to  this  report,  belong  to  different  religioiis  denominations,  and  are  rigidly 
and  devotedly  attached  to  our  respective  systems,  yet  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  compromise  of  oxur 
several  opinions  in  co-operating  in  the  support  of  a  system  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
non-interference  with  lie  peculiar  creeds  of  the  children  attending  its  schools  ;  which  secures  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience  for  all ;  which  takes  care  that  the  children  of  one  religious  denomination  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  receive  religious  instruction  upon  the  principles  of  another  from  which  they  conscientiously  dissent ;  which 
recognises  in  the  f  oor  man  the  same  right  which  has  never  been  denied  to  the  rich  man,  of  directing  lie  r^- 

1  See  Assistant  Commissioners'  Reports— Zawnc  (H),  p.  290,  §§  35-39  ;  Jack  (L),  p.  375,  §J  233,  234,  535^ 
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gious  education  of  his  own  child ;  which  gives  full  opportunity  to  the  dei^  and  ministers  of  different  denomi- 
nations to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  ;  and  which  tends  to  unite  all 
our  exertions  to  promote  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  national  improvement  of  our  country.  We  therefore 
wish  the  National  system  every  success ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  based  upon  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
deferred,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  continue  to  extend  to  it  our  humble  but  zealous  counte- 
nance and  co-operation."     (See  18  Rept.  Com.  Nat.  Ed.,  Ir.,  App.,  p.  69.) 

19.  It  would  appear  from  this  extract,  that  the  opinions  which  the  late  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Dromore  entertained  in  favour  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  model 
school  in  1848,  already  referred  to,  he  continued  to  hold  in  1851,  although  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  had  in  the  year  1850  recorded  its  judgment  in  the  following  terms,  that  a 
separate  education  for  Roman  CathoUc  youth,  was  on  every  ground  to  be  preferred  to 
the  National  system. 

"  Prudentem  agendi  modum  a  S.  Sede  servatum  respectu  systematis  Nationalis  Educationis,  quae  abstinuit  a 
judicio  super  eh  se  definite  proferendo  et  a  nobis  servandum  esse  arbitramur.  Attamen  nostri  muneris  esse 
ducimus  declarare,  separatam  Catholicie  juventutis  educationem  esse  omnimodo  ei  anteponendam." — Decreta 
Synodi  de  Scholis  Nat.  §  i.     {See  Lords'  Report,  1854,  p.  176.) 

That  a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  episco- 
pacy in  Ireland,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  is  stated  by  Mr.  Whittle 
m  his  evidence,  p.  1079-80,  quest.  24091-92. 

Whilst  these  decrees  declare  in  express  terms  that  a  separate  education  for  Roman 
CathoUc  youth  is  on  every  account  {^'  omnimodo  ")  to  be  preferred  to  the  National  sys- 
tem, they  set  forth  a  number  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  having  regard  to  which,  on 
a  principle  of  expediency,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  might  avail  itself  of  the  State  aid 
provided  for  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  {See  Lords'  Report  1854,  p.  175, 
decrees  of  Synod  of  Thurles,  §1,2.) 

20.  With  respect  however  to  the  Model  schools,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they 
appear  to  be  conducted  more  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  in  the  section  ^'De  Schohs  Nationalibus,"  than  are  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  Board. 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  this  section  is  in  these  words  (in  the  original) : — 

"  Periculosum  esse  censemus,  liberis  Catholicis,  si  scholas  adeant,  quibus  soli  Protestantis  preesimt,  ideoque 
omnino  necesse  est  ad  tutam  corum  educationem  ut  in  singulis  ab  iis  frequentandis,  adsit  saltern  unus  ludi- 
magister  aut  magistra.*' — Ibid,  §  6. 

Now,  in  all  the  Model  schools,^  with  very  few  and  only  occasional  exceptions,  which 
can  be  fairly  accounted  for,  there  is  and  always  has  been  in  each  department  one 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  in  some  more  than  one — such  teacher  being  m  many  cases 
the  principal.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  however  have,  notwithstanding  in  every 
locahty  where  their  influence  prevails,  and  the  school  is  attended  by  Protestait  children, 
used  every  effort  to  prevent  their  attendance  at  or  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  such  school. 

Any  blame  therefore  which  in  the  General  Report  or  in  the  Special  Report  on  Model 
Schools  presented  by  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes,  is  either  expressly  or  impliedly  cast 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  having  established  these 
schools,  or  persevering  in  carrying  out  their  resolutions  for  their  establishment,  appears 
in  my  humble  judgment,  to  be  altogether  undeserved. 

21.  To  affirm  that  a  public  Board,  charged  by  the  Government  of  the  country  with  the 
administration  of  an  important  department,  and  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  State, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  is  bound  to  abandon  its  course 
of  procedure,  whenever  any  influential  body  hitherto  favourable  to  its  policy,  withdraws 
the  approval  which,  at  one  time,  it  appeared  to  bestow,  is  a  proposition  which  affects  not 
only  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  particular  commission,  but  would  in  my  bumble 
judgment  control,  if  not  counteract  the  action  of  the  state  itself  in  reference  to  any 
such  matters.     See  Evidence,  24108-09.     24101-02. 

30.  In  order  to  justify  the  proposal  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  in 
respect  of  the  abandonment  by  the  State  of  these  schools,  it  is  alleged  that  they  are 
practically  schools  of  intermediate  education  for  the  middle  class  and  professional  classes, 
and  not  schools  for  the  poor,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  not  justified  in  maintaining  them  out  of  funds  voted  by  ParUa- 
ment  for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 

In  putting  forward  this  statement,  the  facts,  that  these  schools  were  intended  to  be 
also  training  schools,  as  well  as  primary  schools,  and  that  in  the  annual  estimates  funds 
are  appUed  for  and  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in  these 
schools  seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 

31.  In  the  Report  of  1812,  already  referred  to  as  havings  been  the  basis  upon  which  the 
National  system  was  afterwards  constructed,  it  was  stated  "  that  the  ini^ruction  to  be 

» See  RetumB,  Sect  IV.,  Par.  3.  /^  T 
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afforded  in  the  schools  therein  recommended  was  at  first  to  be  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,"  but  the  Commissioners  also  record  their  opinion 
"  that  time  and  experience  would  determine  the  expediency  and  means  of  giving  to  such 
as  might  desire  it,  a  more  enlarged  course  of  education  and  of  providing  for  those  whose 
talents  might  deserve  it,  that  instruction  which  their  poverty  might  place  beyond  their 
reach."     {See  2nd  Rept.  Com.  of  Nat.  Ed.  Ireland,  App.  A,  p.  33.) 

As  this  report  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  foimder  of  the 
system,  having  been  particularly  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
principle  of  progress  would  seem  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions,  and  as 
the  first  model  schools  were  not  established  until  the  system  had  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  there  was  certainly  some  justification  for  their  introduction  as 
part  of  its  development. 

32.  If  the  discretion  which  was  therein  reserved  to  any  future  Commissioners  of 
Education  was  then  (1812)  considered  allowable,  in  anticipation  of  the  future  wants  of 
the  country,  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  by  the  present  National  Board,  and  sanctioned 
as  it  has  been  by  the  annual  grant  for  the  expenditure  on  its  model  schools,  ought  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country  be  regarded  only  as  the  discharge  of  public 
duty.  In  1855  almost  all  the  offices  in  the  public  departments  of  Government,  which  in 
1812  and  up  till  the  last  mentioned  year  had  been  at  the  bestowal  of  the  heads  of  the 
Civil  Service,  were  thrown  open  to  competition  by  candidates  within  prescribed  limits 
of  age,  who  should  excel  in  examinations  in  certain  branches  of  learning.  The  opening 
up  of  the  patronage  of  the  State  to  all  classes  has  necessitated  also  the  opening  up  of 
corresponding  facilities  of  education,  in  order  that  the  humbler  classes  of  society  may  be 
able  to  compete  for  such  offices  as  may  be  fairly  Avithin  their  reach.  The  estabUshment 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  and  the  development  of  the  National  system  by  the 
opening  of  the  model  schools,  have  afforded  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  faciUties  for  passing 
these  examinations  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  possessed,  and  the  latter 
especially  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scarcely  attainable. 
The  recommendation  as  to  these  schools  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  is  grounded  upon  any  alleged  misapplication  of  the  public  funds  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  report  of  1812,  and  most  inconsiderate  in  reference  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of  its  social  progress. 

33.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aid  given  by  the  State  to  the  schools  for 
the  humbler  classes  effected  a  most  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
where  formerly  the  intermediate  classes  of  society  had  been  able  to  obtain  education  for 
their  children. 

The  establishment  of  National  schools  reduced  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  latter 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  altogether  supplanted  by  the  new 
institutions.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  forming  the  mtermediate  stratum 
of  society  above  the  very  poor — but  yet  considerably  below  the  very  rich — were  driven 
to  the  model  schools,  and  m  many  cases  to  ordinary  National  schools,  as  the  only  places 
of  education  available  or  accessible  to  their  children.  See  Report  on  Endowed  schools, 
223.     Evidence  9642,  p.  502  (Kirk)  ;  evidence  10516,  p.  537  (M'Cosh). 

Having  regard  to  these  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  a 
model  school  in  which  are  brought  together  as  pupils  children  not  only  of  different 
creeds,  but  of  different  grades  of  life,  all  receiving  the  same  lessons  of  secular  instruction 
from  the  same  teachers  and  in  the  same  establishments,  without  the  recognition  of  any 
difference  in  religion,  or  any  respect  of  persons,  would  seem  to  be  if  rightly  consider^ 
matter  of  the  highest  congratulation.  See  second  Report  of  Commissionei-s  on  schools 
in  Scotland,  Appendix  cv..  Elementary  schools. 

34.  It  cannot,  however,  be  thought  strange  that  in  the  State-supported  model  schools 
the  children  of  parents  in  comfortable  circumstances  are  ready  to  intrude  upon  the 
education  provided  for  those  of  the  humble  labourer,  when  we  find  that  even  in  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  founded  expressly  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor,  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  ready  to  partake  of  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  King  (D.),  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  says  : — 

**  The  dass  of  boys  who  attended  these  schools  (Christian  Brothers'  schools,)  is  more  extensive  than  that 
which  fills  the  National  schools.  Many  persons  who  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class,  send  their 
children  to  these  schools  on  account  of  the  excellent  education  that  is  given  in  them." — See  Mr.  King's  Report, 
page  20,  §  78 ;  Coward  98,  §  24. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.),  another  Assistant  Commissioner,  states : — 

"  The  children  who  attend  them  are  not  exclusively  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  represent  also  the  middle,  and 
'  well-to-do'  class  of  the  community.  In  one  school  I  found  not  only  the  sons  of  labourers,  but  of  w^thy 
shopkeepers,  and  even  professional  men." — See  Mr.  Harvey's  Report  N.,  §  74.  ^^  ^ 
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37.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  fees  paid  by  pupils  in  the  model  schools,  vary- 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  parent  from  5^.  to  Is.  la.  per  quarter,  and  that  the  latter  . 
sum  is  the  highest  fee  paid  by  any  pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  there 
would  appear  in  this  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  tuition,  independently  altogether  of 
the  high  religious  sentiment  and  strong  nationality  which  pervades  the  teaching  in 
the  latter,  sufficient  reason  for  the  great  nmnber  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attend 
the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former — See  Evidence  9460,  61,  62. 

38.  It  was  stated  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Redington  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  in  1854,  p.  699,  Q.  5303,  that  he  regarded  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society  as  competitors  of  the  National  system.  And 
Mr.  Richmond,  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  his  report*  says  : — 

<<  The  development  of  the  system  of  National  Education  has  entirely  changed  the  fieu^e  of  the  countiy  in  this 
respect — it  can  no  longer  be  truly  said  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  in  need  of  the  means  of  education.  Better 
schools  and  a  better  attendance  at  the  schools  are  needed,  indeed ;  but  as  far  as  my  opportunities  have  enabled 
me  to  judge,  no  child,  however  poor  is  without  the  means  of  obtaining  near  at  hand,  at  least  a  tolerable  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge— thus  the  raison  cCetre  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  institute  no 
longer  exists,  and  with  the  altered  circumstajices  of  the  times,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Brothers*  schools 
has  been  modified  likewise.  The  position  which  these  schools  now  occupy,  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted  of  their  great  increase  in  number  in  recent  years,  during  the  period  when  the 
absolute  deficiency  of  primary  schools  has  been  least,  and  when  indeed  schools  are  rather  too  many  than  too 
few — in  short,  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  are  now  rivals  to  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and  not  sup- 
plementary to  them.  As  a  consequence  the  Brothers  no  longer  adhere  strictly  to  their  conditioai  of  poverty, 
-which  their  rules  prescribe  in  the  choice  of  their  pupils ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  Belfast,  their  aim  is  rather  to 
attract  the  sons  of  the  better  class  of  the  Boman  Catholic  population.  It  is  well  known  that  the  model  schools 
of  the  National  Board  are* the  object  of  vigorous  and  persistent  attacks  on  the  ^part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  ;  in  some  places  the  Catholic  children  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  model  schools,  in  obe- 
dience to  directions  from  the  altar — in  Belfast  the  niunber  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to  an  insignificant  propor- 
tiML"— see  page  304,  §§  620-621. 

39.  Having  already  recorded  my  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
National  system,  and  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  I  think  that  such  a  system  is 
the  most  just  and  expedient  in  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  and  having  heretofore  recorded 
my  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  District 
Model  Schools  should  be  converted  into  denominational  establishments,  I  have  to  dissent 
likewise  from  the  proposal  to  receive  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  or  those  of  the 
Church  Education  Societv  into  connexion  with  the  State,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  unless  these  schools  respectively  modify  their  system,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  to  ^ive  secular  instruction  to  all  children  of  a 
cre3d  diflFerent  from  that  of  the  teacher  without  any  interference  whatever  with  the 
particular  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  and  confine  their  religious  instruction  to  a 
fixed  period. 

40.  The  great  danger  which  the  Roman  Catholic  body  believed  to  exist  in  the  system 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society — in  which  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  author- 
ized version  by  the  Protestant  pupils,  and  in  the  Douay  version  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  made  compulsoiy — ^was  that  of  proselytism.  But  the  reccommendation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  by  admitting  these  schools  to  any  participation  of  the  benefit 
provided  by  the  State,  will  as  to  each,  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  was  raised  against 
the  system  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  were  appointed  to  supersede. 

41.  The  incidental  teaching  of  religious  dogma,  although  apparently  introduced  by 
casual  suggestion  and  without  any  deUberate  purpose  of  proselytism,  appears  to  me  cal- 
culated to  make  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  young,  an  impression,  more  permanent 
and  powerful,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  lead  to  change  of  religious  opinion,  than  any 
formally  doctrinal  teaching.  That  in  any  denominational  school  such  an  opportimity 
would  not  frequently  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  special  though  not  avowed  purpose 
of  proselytising  or  of  shaking  the  faith  of  the  pupil  of  an  opposite  creed,  few  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  sectarian  zeal  in  this  country  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

42.  The  statement  that  the  system  is  to  a  large  extent  practically  denominational  has 
been  put  forward  as  affording  sufficient  reason  for  the  changes  recommended.  But  that 
statement,  when  rightly  interpreted,  means  nothing  more  than  that  in  districts  where 
the  population  is  almost  if  not  entirely  Roman  Catholic,  the  schools  are  attended  exclu- 
sively, or  almost  exclusively,  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  in  larger  towns  where 
there  are  many  schools  and  a  population  of  many  different  denominations,  the  children 
of  each  are  found  to  frequent  most  numerously  the  schools  established  by  patrons  or 
managers  of  their  own  creed  in  preference  to  those  of  patrons  or  managers  of  a  different 
creed. 

The  circumstance  that  all  the  children  or  a  large  majority  of  the  children  attending 
a  particular  school  are  of  one  denomination  does  not  affect  the  general  character  of  the 

•  P.  236,  §§  520-23. 
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system,  which  in  all  its  schools  is  administered  on  the  same  principle,  applicable  not 
U>  any  particular  locality  but  to  all  localities,  and  adapted  not  tor  any  particular  class  of 
religionists  but  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  books  used  for  secular  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours  per  diem  on  at  least  five 
days  in  each  week,  are  altogether  non-sectarian,  the  greatest  care  having  been  employed 
to  eliminate  from  them  everything  which  could  offend  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
any  child.  The  teaching  during  the  period  of  secular  instruction  is  altogether  non- 
denominational,  and  the  use  of  the  same  class-books  in  all  the  schools  gives  the  same 
non-denominational  character  to  the  secular  instruction  imparted  in  each. 

43.  The  rules  framed  by  the  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  their  schools,  have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  children  of  different 
creeds  from  that  of  the  teacher  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  their 
religious  belief,  the  child  being  always  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  creed  as  his  parent. 

If  the  operation  of  these  rules,  as  now  existing  in  relation  to  all  the  schools,  be  con- 
fined only  to  one  particular  description  of  school,  or  be  modified  to  any  extent,  or 
withdrawn,  as  to  the  class  of  schools  to  be  recognised  as  those  of  a  separate  religious 
denomination,  the  uniformity  of  the  system  which,  as  a  system  adopted  by  the  State, 
constitutes  its  ^-eatest  merit  wiU  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not  totally  destroyecL  It  is  this 
uniformity  which  invests  it  with  the  character  of  a  National  system,  a  system  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  every  class  of  the  community,  and  therefore  of  universal  application, 
irrespective  of  the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular  localities,  and  independent  of 
the  fluctuating  character  of  the  population  as  to  religious  profession.  (See  Report  (L) 
JocA;,  p.  391, 1  346.) 

44.  Mr.  King  in  his  Report  (D,  p.  7,  §  9)  sets  forth  most  intelligently  the  arguments 
which  are  generally  advanced  by  patrons  of  schools  attended  exclusively  by  children  of 
one  denomination,  in  support  of  a  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  in  reply 
to  their  remark  "that  if  the  regulations  were  suspended  in  such  schools"  (Roman 
Catholic),  '*  no  one  would  suffer,"  observes,  "  of  course  if  this  were  done,  the  difficulty  of 
again  enforcing  such  a  rule  would  render  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  these  schools 
for  the  future  unpossible." 

What  is  here  stated  by  Mr.  King  as  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  the  rule  in  schools 
frequented  altogether  by  Roman  Catholics,  must  be  admitted  to  be  equally  probable 
with  respect  to  schools  frequented  exclusively  by  Protestants.  The  impolicy  of  any 
change  in  the  system  in  this  respect  appears  most  clearly  manifest ;  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  districts  or  localities,  where  such  denominational  schools  ai-e  to  be 
introduced,  are  hereafter  to  remain  always  in  the  occupation  of  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  exclusively  of  any  other  class  of  religionists  respectively,  and  that  the  same 
description  of  school  as  to  the  creed  of  its  scholars,  is  to  be  at  all  times  hereafter  the 
only  school  which  the  educational  wants  of  any  particular  district  shaU  require. 

45.  Mr.  Renouf  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  m  support  of 
the  introduction  of  a  denominational  system,  which  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  "  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  National  schools"  the  children  are  without  exception 
Roman  Catholic,  under  a  teacher  of  the  same  religion,  appointed  by  the  Parish  priest, 
and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  him  at  wiU.  In  reply  to  a  supposed  interrogation  on  the 
part  of  an  advocate  for  such  introduction,  who  asks — ''  Are  not  these  schools  in  fact  as 
truly  denominational  as  the  Enghsh  schools,  which  receive  Government  grants  ?  And 
if  so,  why  should  they  not  be  recognised  as  denominational  ?  Why  should  the  manager 
or  teacher  be  hampered  by  rules  and  regulations  about  religious  emblems  or  instruc- 
tion, prayers,  and  religious  exercises,  when  these  rules  have  been  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  which  have  no  existence  in  unmixed  schools?"  Mr.  Renouf 
states  his  opinion  in  the  foliomng  very  decisive  manner : 

*'  The  answer  to  this  really  turns  upon  the  double  question — first,  whether  religious 
minorities  have  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the  law,  and  secondly,  whether  the  law  can 
be  carried  out  at  all,  if  not  of  universal  application  ;  there  are  of  course  persons  who 
believe  that  truth  alone  has  rights,  and  that  it  is  wrong  not  to  proselytize  wherever  . 
there  is  an  occasion;  these  persons  do  not  really  advocate  denominational  education, 
they  only  advocate  the  teaching  of  their  own  religious  creed ;  neither  Protestants  nor 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  way  of  thinking  would  approve  of  the  recognition  and  support 
by  the  State  of  both  denominational  and  undenominational  schools.  To  those  who 
admit  the  right  of  minorities,  this  double  system  would  present  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties ;  the  fact  that  a  given  school  is  at  this  moment  unmixed  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  so  last  year,  or  that  it  will  be  so  next  year.  If  a  school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty  children  is  once  recognised  as  a  denominational  school 
in  a  parish;  because  it  was  immixed  in  1868,  what  is  to  become  in  1870  of  five  or  six 
children  of  Catholics  in  Ulster,  or  Protestants  in  Munster,  who  in  the  interval  have 
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grown  up  in  a  religion  different  from  that  taught  in  the  school.  Are  they  to  go  without, 
education  or  to  be  exposed  to  proselytism,  or  is  the  character  and  organization  of  the, 
school  to  be  altered  for  their  sake  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  woiud  support  either 
of  these  alternatives ;  the  truth  is  that  a  double  system  is  impossible,  and  if  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  protect  the  religion  of  the  minority  are  to  be  enforced  at  all,  they 
must  be  enforced  everywhere."  See  Renouf  {l)y  Rep.,  317,  §  47,  318  ;  §§  49,  50,  51,  Jack, 
(L.)  387,  §  320. 

46.  The  recognition  of  denominational  schools  would  in  my  opinion  indirectly  encou-, 
rage,  if  not  expressly  sanction,  the  interference  with  the  religious  belief  of  any  children, 
of  an  opposite  creed  attending  the  schools,  or  else  operate  practically  as  an  exclusion  of ^ 
all  such  from  any  participation  in  their  benefits. 

Every  sect  or  community  has  a  right  to  teach  its  own  particular  tenets  in  the  schools, 
supported  by  its  own  members,  without  any  restraint  whatever ;  but  when  its  schools, 
are  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  purse — from  funds  contributed  by  all — such^ 
schools  can  no  longer  with  any  propriety  be  regarded  as  exclusively  its  own,  but  as 
being  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  not  of  any  particular  church. — {See  Richmondy  Rep., 
p.  240,  sees.  542,  543,  544.) 

47.  The  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  State  should  open  the  door  to  the  children  of 
every  subject  of  the  State,  giving  to  all,  without  distinction,  a  right  to  partake  equally 
of  the  instruction  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  provided  by  tiie  patrons  of  such  schools 
out  of  State  funds,  namely  such  secular  instruction  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  belief  of  any.  Whilst  such  patrons  have  still  the  right  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  own  creed,  they  are  bound  to  exercise  that  right  in  such 
a  way  as  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  children  of  others,  and  the 
State  ought  to  protect  the  minority  by  insisting,  as  the  condition  upon  which  its  aid. 
is  bestowed,  that  the  majority  shall  not  obtriiae  rehgious  dogma  upon  any  minority 
unwilling  to  receive  it.  The  common  law  maxim,  ^'  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas," 
is  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  such  right  as  well  as  to  the  exercise  of  any  right  over 
material  property. 

48.  Mr.  Renouf^  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  states  that  before  he  visited 
Ireland  his  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system  with  which  he  was 
familiar  in  England. 

"  I  had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  injustice  that  the  Irish  should  be  debarred  from  a  privilege  which  i« 
conceded  to  the  English ;  but  the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matter  are  utterly  different, 
The  denominational  system  in  England  eidsts  not  by  any  means  as  the  best  possible  system,  but  as  the  only  one 
which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it  was  created.  Half  the  funds  by  which  the  schools  are  supported  are 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations,  and  this  is  one 
essential  part  of  the  system  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland.     In  England  the  adherents  .# 

of  the  various  churches  and  sects  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  as  to  provide  a  supply  of  children  for  the  de- 
nominational schools.  However,  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  denominational  system  is  at  faiilt.  In  a  country 
parish,  where  the  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  efficient  separate 
schools  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  these  minorities  have  a  right  to  be 
educated,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  their  religion  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases  like  these  are  met  by 
the  National  system  in  Ireland.  They  will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later  by  a  similar  83rstem  in  England.  To 
adopt  the  denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be  taking  a  retrograde  step,  for  which  that  much  injured 
country  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  us."     {See  Renoufy  Hep.  p.  317,  sec.  43,  44.) 

49.  With  respect  to  the  recommendation,  "  that  each  teacher  besides  a  fixed  class- 
salary  shall  receive  an  addition  according  to  the  number  of  children  whom  the  Inspector 
after  individual  examination  can  pass  as  having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
year,"  I  have  to  record  my  dissent,  believing  that  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results — ^however  plausible  it  may  seem  to  be  in  theory,  and  however  modi- 
fied, will  in  Ireland,  be  fatal  to  the  great  object  which  the  system  of  National  Education 
was  intended  to  promote — namely,  to  train  up  and  unite  through  it  the  youth  of  the 
country  together,  whatever  their  religious  differences  may  be,  in  feelings  and  habits  of 
attachment  and  friendship  to  each  other,  and  thus  to  render  it  the  means  of  promoting 
charity  and  good-will  amoi^t  all  classes  of  the  people.  {See  first  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  adfinem). 

The  report  recommends  "  that  instead  of  paying  the  class-salary,  without  regard  to 
the  actual  results  of  his  tuition,  payment  according  to  these  results  ascertained  by  indi- 
vidual examination,  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  remuneration  of  each 
teacher/'  and  suggests  that  "  it  may  be  a  wise  regulation  to  adopt,  that  the  Board  will 
only  pay  fixed  salary  for  third  class  in  schools  of  small  average  attendance,  a  fixed 
salary  for  second  class,  in  schools  of  intermediate  size,  a  fixed  salary  for  first-class  in  the 
larger  schools." 

The  intention  of  this  recommendation  is  distinctly  expressed  to  be,  that  the  payment 
made  according  to  the  results  of  the  annual  examination,  shall  form  a  considerable  part      j 
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of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  proposed  "  that  the  amount 
for  pass  shall  be  fixed  liberally,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  encouragement  to  exertion,  and  b 
the  smaller  schools  it  must  probably  be  higher  than  in  schools  attended  by  laiger 
numbers."     (See  General  Report,  101). 

50.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  consideration  suggested  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
schools,  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  far  as  respects  the  fixed  salary,  which  is  to  depend 
upon  the  relative  size  of  the  school,  and  the  amount  to  be  derived  by  the  teacher  from 
the  payment  by  results — that  his  remuneration  will  largely  depend  upon,  the  number  of 
chiloren  attending  his  school.  It  is  therefore  to  be  contemplated  as  one  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  mis  change  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  teacher,  that  not  only  tiie 

I  teacher  himself,  but  the  patron  and  promoters  of  the  school,  will  make  every  effort  ta 

secure  the  greatest  amount  of  attendance ;  and  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  support  of  those  eflforts  recourse  may  be  had,  not  only 
to  the  mfluence  of  religious  zeal,  but  perhaps  also  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
If  even  at  present  the  different  denominations  evince  a  preference  for  schools  under 
teachers  of  their  respective  creeds,  the  additional  motive  which  this  mode  of  payment 
will  present,  cannot  fail  to  make  that  preference  still  more  decided,  if  not  absolutely  ex- 
clusive. 

51.  In  England,  the  operation  of  the  mode  of  payment  introduced  under  the  reTised 
code,  has  already  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  most  injurious  competition  between  rival 
schools,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  Mr.  Fitch's  Greneral  Report  for  1867  on  the  British  and 
other  Protestant  schools  in  the  county  of  York,  for  which  he  is  inspector  : — 

"  We  cannot  view  without  regret  the  circulars  which  are  sometimes  sent  round  before  the  day  of  inspection 
urging  the  attendance  of  every  child,  and  explaining  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  school  will  suffer  by  hii 
absence ;  nor  the  promises,  the  threats,  the  personal  canvass,  and  solicitations  to  which  parents  in  some  ndgh* 
boorhoods  are  subjected  by  zealous  promoters  of  denominational  schools." — §ee  Report  of  C<»n.  of  Council  on 
Ed.  for  1867-8,  p.  345. 

52.  The  recommendation  that  the  schools  should  be  supported  in  part  by  a  rate  to  be 
assessed  upon  all  the  occupiers  of  land  within  the  respective  school  districts,  and  paid 
one-half  by  the  landlord,  and  one-half  by  the  occupying  tenants,  appears  to  me  to  be 
altogether  inconsistent  with  any  recognition  of  the  schools  supported  by  such  rate,  as  the 
schools  of  any  separate  religious  denomination. 

The  Right  Honorable  R.  Lowe,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  on  educa- 
r  tion,  of  which  Sir  John  Pakington  was  chairman,  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 

I  L  a  system  of  education  *'  conducted  by  rates  levied  by  local  bodies  witJa  some  central 

^'  inspection ;"  but  expresses  his  belief  that  such  a  procedure  *'  would  be  now  impossible 

in  England,  but  it  is  what  he  would  like  to  see  in  England."     He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  the  local  system  would,"  in  his  opinion,  *'  be  an  imdenominational  system  in  the  end 
from  the  natural  wish  of  the  people  to  have  as  few  schools  and  as  little  expense  as 
possible." — (See  Rep.  on  Educ.  1865.  ev.  671-2-3.) 
Lord  Russell,  speaking  of  an  education  rate,  says  : — 

"  You  could  not  have  a  rate  impoeed  generally  on  the  country  without  satisfying  those  who  are  to  pay  <ie 
rate,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  fair  to  ail  religious  bodies 
in  the  country."— /Wrf,  2911. 

That  Committee,  in  the  draft  report  which  they  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
express  their  opinion  in  relation  to  an  annual  grant  from  the  State  in  these  terms  :— 

"The  Dissenter  as  much  as  the  Churchman  contributes  his  share  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  as  die 
annual  grant,  so  far  at  least  as  its  action  extends  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  denominations,  it  seems  onljjiist 
and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  given  on  terms  which  should  be  free  from  objection  by  any  portion  ci  tiie 
people  on  religious  grounds." — See  Ibid,  i)age  XV. 

'  53.  I  have  thus  ventured  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  feel  bound  to  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education,  as  to  their 
several  recommendations  above  referred  to  and  to  decline  affixing  my  signature  to  lieir 
report.  I  have  done  so  at  greater  length  than  I  could  have  desired— out  having  the 
honour  of  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
years,  I  feel  that  it  is  therefore  perhaps  more  incumbent  upon  me  than  on  others  not 
similarly  circumstanced,  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  which  in  my  opinion,  justify  my 
refusal  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

My  Lord 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GIBSON. 


PCMV  :  Printed  hy  Alrxahder  Thom.  H7  ft  88  Abboy-ntrccU 
For  Iler  Migesty'B  Stationer}-  Office. 
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